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That art, which lifts the mighty dome on high } Twines the rich tracery in the storied pane; 
Points the tail spire towards its kindred shy ; Spreads the broad transept in the holy fane ; 
Marshals the colonnade in long array ; Extends the nave, and vaults the length’ning aisle; 
Bends the proud arch across the victor’s way ; And crowns with mighty tow'rs the noble pile. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE new part of Mr. Ruskin’s biography treats of a 
time which must be more interesting to the world in general 
than the early years which form the subject of the pre- 
ceding parts, We have reached the days when, after trying 
his hand in London magazines and fashionable “keep- 
sakes,” Mr. Ruskin startled the world with the Oxford 
graduate’s first volume of “Modern Painters.” One of the 
earliest to admire it was the genial Canon of St. Paul’s, 
Sypnry SmitH. He was competent to judge of a book of 
the kind, for did he not embellish the walls of his house 
with paintings, some of which cost thirty shillings, the limit 
he prescribed to his patronage of art? It was admitted by 
a dealer that one of the bargains was worth five shillings 
more. It appears he said before “several distinguished 
literary characters” that the volume was of transcendent 
talent, and written in the most elegant and powerful 
language, and was bound to work a revolution in the world 
of taste. ‘The prophecy came nearer what did happen than 
is common with declarations of the kind. But SAMUEL 
Prout did better than play the prophet, for he gave advice 
of the kind that was most needed by Mr. Ruskin and by 
reformers of art in general. ‘ Had the work been written,” 
he said, “ with the courteousness of Sir JosHua REYNOLDs’s 
Jectures, it would have been ‘a standard’ work,’ the author 
held in high estimation for his learning, and the volume 
recommended for instruction and usefulness. | Perhaps 
nothing helps more certainly to an accession of influence, 
and an accumulating power of doing good, than the 
language in which we dictate. We approach an unassum- 
ing, courteous manner with respect, confidence, and satis- 
faction, but most persons shrink back from sarcasm. 
Certainly every author who writes to do good will write 
with firmness and candour, cleaving to what is right, but 
cautious of giving pain or offence.” If critics would only 
bear in mind the last words, and be cautious of giving pain 
or offence, who knows but artists. might think a little more 
of what is printed for their amelioration ? 


One of the porcelain memorial tablets of the Society of 
Arts is about to be placed near the gateway to Lincoln’s 
Inn, recording that Secretary THURLOE occupied chambers 
in No. 24 Old Square—or Gatehouse Court during the 
Commonwealth. According to CaRLyLz, he was “one of 
the expertest secretaries in the real meaning of the word 
secretary any State or King could have.” It was his busi- 
mess in a great measure to deal with the Royalist plots 
against the Protector. He was appointed in 1653. MILTON, 
having grown blind in the Secretaryship, was then living in 
Birdcage Walk. In TuHurvor’s chambers much _ public 
‘business was transacted, and, according to tradition, he was 
there visited by CROMWELL, Speaker LeNnTHAL, and other 
great men of the Commonwealth. Sir MatrHew HALE 
lived in the Gatehouse itself, The Old Gate in Chancery 
Zane had been doomed to demolition in connection with 
the improvements in Lincoln’s Inn, but, on the petition of 


_some of the members of the Inn, the Benchers agreed to 


save the structure, on which it is said BEN JONSON was 
employed as a bricklayer. 


os ae 


ENGINEERING, BUILDING f 


M. BarrHo nt, the sculptor of the gigantic figure of 
Liberty, which now stands near New York, was on New 
Year’s Day promoted to the grade of Commander in the 
Legion of Honour. The distinction was well merited, for 
the great statue, which was supposed to be a tribute from 
the French to the American Republic, was mainly a tribute 
from M. Barruoipi. Without his self-sacrifice the sub- 
scriptions could not nearly cover the éxpenses. His own 
share in the work was a!so more difficult than usually hap- 
pens. In this case it was not enough to have a model made 
by assistance. The colossal figure consists of separate 
plates rivetted together, and each of them had to be beaten 
over a separate model in wood, for the figure is vepoussé 
work in one sense. The internal bracing of lattice girders, 
which extends from the feet of the figure to the top of the 
torch, was an engineering work that had to be designed by 
a specialist ; but M. BARTHOLDI was not without care for 
it also. Since America has no means of rewarding the 
sculptor, it was only right that his own country should make 
compensation. 


WE advise our readers, before visiting Burlington House 
to see the water-colour drawings by TURNER, to furnish them- 
selves with the pamphlet by Mr. W. G. Rawtnson. _ It will 
not only be found a careful guide and free from the wild 
and whirling words that are accepted as necessary when 
TuRNER is the subject, but the profits are to be handed over 
to the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund. A visitor who 
trusts to the official catalogue is likely to overlook the value 
of the collection. With Mr. Raw .inson’s help it will be 
otherwise. For instance, there are two drawings numbered 
rt and 2, which are lent by Mr. P. C. Harpwick, and it is 
suggested of them that they “may have been among those 
which were displayed in the window of 14 Maiden Lane, 
Strand, where, in 1787, TuRNEr’s father carried on the 
business cf a barber, and gladly sold for a few shillings a 
piece the early productions of his son WiLttam, then about 
12 years old.” We are reminded that TURNER was working 
in the office of the grandfather of Mr. P. C. HARDWICK in 
1739, and we need not go further than the present exhibition 
for proofs of his ability to draw buildings. Some indication 
of Turneresque effects of a later date will be found in the 
sketch of the Panthéon after the fire, which was exhibited 
in 1792; but the Zly Cathedral, which is by itself worth a 
visit, the two drawings of Salisbury, and the view of Lincoln, 
and many more of the class, are most suggestive to all 
architectural draughtsmen. ‘The Zemple of Minerva at Sunium 
is very dark, and, unlike TuRNER’s work in general, was 
drawn without seeing the ruins. As the drawings extend 
from 1787 to 1843 they may well be called representative. 
Some are faded, but others are as fresh as if they were 
framed yesterday. The Grouse Shooting and Woodcock 
Shooting show the amount of detail TURNER could put into 
a scene, and if compared with the average picture by a 
painter of sporting scenes will suggest his supremacy. 
Among the oil pictures there is one strange work, Venus 
and Adonis. ‘TURNER’S desire to make people believe that 
he could paint the figure led him to do strange things, but 
nothing seen as yet can approach the forms to be seen in 
this work. This year’s exhibition shows him at his worst 


| as well.as at his best. 
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THE DU CERCEAU FAMILY.* 


HE latest addition to the Bibliothéque Internationale 
de l’Art will be welcome to architects in all countries 
where the “ Plus excellents Batiments de France” is known. 
That work is, we are glad to hear, not only to be found in 
national libraries, but is available for students of the 
Renaissance in some of the free libraries of the provincial 
towns of England. Everybody knows that the book bears 
the name of Du CERCEAU, but who is able to tell anything 
about him, or to say whether he was an architect, an 
engraver, or a sixteenth-century publisher? The French, 
in general, are rot much better acquainted with the history 
of Du Crrceau than we are in England. In one of the 
standard French biographical dictionaries we find it stated 
that he was born about 1540, in either Paris or Orleans, that 
he studied some time in Italy, and was entrusted by 
Henri III. in 1587 with the construction of the Pont- 
Neuf in Paris, and by Henri IV. in 1596 with the 
continuation of the gallery of the Louvre; that he 
also constructed in the city the Hétel Carnavalet, the 
Hotel Bretonvilliers, the Hotel Sully, with other buildings ; 
that his ‘Livre d’Architecture” appeared in 1559, his 
“Second Livre” in 1562, his ‘Plus excellents Bati- 
ments” in 1576, &c., and that the date and place of his 
death is unknown. All this seems precise, especially if 
compared with the few lines which Mitiz1a gives, but can 
we believe that it was possible in those days for any student 
to visit Italy, come back, and prepare a book on architecture, 
with engraved plates, before attaining the age of nineteen 
years? That would be one of the most remarkable 
examples of precocity on record. But if De CERCEAU was 
born about 1540, and was the architect of the Hétel de 
Carnavalet, he did something more astounding, for, as it was 
built in 1544, he must have prepared the plans in his third 
or fourth year ! 

It will be said, perhaps, that compilers are not to be 
trusted, so to suggest the obscurity that surrounds the name 
of Du Cerceau let us take one of the great monographs 
on the history of art, viz., the work of Count pE CLARAC on 
the Louvre. We are told in it that Du Crrceau was an 
able architect, and worked at the Louvre and the Tuileries 
under four kings ; that he prepared a plan of the Louvre, 
which is invaluable, as showing the ancient arrangements ; 
that he took charge of the Tuileries in succession to 
PHILIBERT DeLorME, and that he commenced the Pavillon 
de Flore. But the Count seems to avoid dates. He has a 
record of ANDROUET DE CERCEAU for 1539, and another 
for 1599, the latter being the year when the architect 
quitted France, from which the conclusion is that Du 
CERCEAU was connected with the Louvre for sixty years, 
a rather long period to hold an appointment in so troubled 
a time. It is also mentioned incidentally that Francis I. 
complained to the architect that his palaces were not so well 
built as private houses, and that when they were completed 
he did not care to occupy them. The conversation must 
have occurred at least ten years before 1539, so that in this 
way we have seventy years of court service by one architect. 
A man who could hold his head on his shoulders for that 
time amidst the intrigues of a French court deserved to fill 
a higher office than surveyor of royal buildings. 

Any reader who has taken an interest in the mysterious 
author of the “ Plus excellents Batiments,” and who may 
have tried, like ourselves, to learn something about Du 
CERCEAU, will be able to testify to the difficulty of the 
inquiry. Even when one acts on the supposition that the 
name stands for three or four single architects rolled into 
one, the darkness grows rather darker. One illustration 
may suffice, PIERRE DE L’EsToILLE lived in Paris when 
the Pont-Neuf was commenced in 1578, and he jotted down 
daily any event that was likely to have interest. Now, he 
records that the plan of the bridge was by “the young 
Du CeErceau, the king’s architect.” The words might be 
taken as referring to a son of the author of the illustrated 
books; but the annotator, in one of the early editions, took 
care to point out, for the benefit of men like ourselves, that 


} s Les du Cercean: leur Vie et leur Guvre, @aprés de nouvelles 
Recherches. Far le Baron Henry de Geymuller, Architecte. Superbe 
volume in-4°, Accompagné de 137 gravures dans le texte et de 
quatre planches hors texte pour la majeure partie inédites. Paris: 
J Rouam. London : Gilbert Wood & Co, , 


the young architect was “ JacguES ANDROUET DU CERCEAU, 
a famous architect of those days.” ‘That is the name of the 
author and engraver; and with such a note before a reader 
he is likely to believe that Du Crrceau did plan buildings 
in his teens, and abandon further investigation to the 
Germans. Of late years a few of the French writers on art 
have attempted to throw a light on this most obscure sub- 
ject, and to M. Berry especially much credit is due, but 
apparently he was not convinced that he had proved his 
case. 

When we took up the book by the Baron DE GEYMULLER 
we anticipated no more than to see much labour spent in a 
vain endeavour. The reading of very few pages was, how- 
ever, sufficient to show that if the problem was ever to be 
solved it must be by him; for the Baron has the qualities 
which are needed in anyone who has to deal with that kind 
of investigation. He is an architect and a connoisseur in 
drawings, but what is of more importance, he has the 
patience and keenness that are necessary whenever evidence 
has to be sifted. He never strains a point in order to 
uphold a theory, but frankly admits whenever his proofs 
are insufficient. It may be said that he is a more severe 
judge of his conclusions than any of his readers are likely 
to be, for everything is so well stated, and the evidence is by 
itself so interesting, that the inquiry becomes as fascinating 
as any story of a search for a lost heir which a novelist has 
invented. 

There is, besides, a fascination of another kind. The 
book enables us to be present at the making of modern 
French architecture. Du CERcEAU was one of the earliest 
of the Westerns who visited Italy just as men in later times 
went to gold-mines in Australia or California. For him and 
others like him it was a Land of Promise, from which as 
much might be taken as could be carried off by the 
traveller. It was not solely with an intention of making 
sketches which might be used afterwards that young fellows 
travelled to Italy in the sixteenth century, but rather because 
they wished to develop themselves by testing their powers 
against masterpieces. Du CrRcrEAUv’s Italian sketches are 
not always trustworthy, and in no case can they be com- 
pared with photographs. If they were only representations 
they would be of trivial importance, but as they are efforts 
by a student to surpass celebrated works they become of 
the greatest value. He brought back much which his 
countrymen were able to utilise ; but if all his portfolios 
were stolen on the way, Du Crrceav would still have been 
a power in France, for he returned with a knowledge of 
ancient art, and with skill in designing which had been 
acquired in the only rational way. 

We have written as if some certainty had been gained 
about the career of the Du CEercravu whose name is asso- 
ciated with the great work on French buildings. The book 
of the Baron DE GEYMULLER removes all doubt about the 
journey of that architect to Italy, and about many other 
events in his life. Let us first see what evidence there is 
about the journey. 

That many of the designs in Du Cercrav’s book could _ 
only have been derived from Italy is self-evident, for in the 
early part of the sixteenth century Renaissance forms had 
not become the fashion throughout France. If this be 
admitted, the next question is, How were they obtained ? 
Du CERcEAU must either have visited Italy or have drawn 
inspiration from somebody who made sketches there. 
Whether it was practicable to obtain so much information 
at second-hand we need not inquire. Tradition was in 
favour of the former hypothesis. It was said that Du 
CrrcEAu had been sent in his youth to Italy by the 
Cardinal p’ARMaAGNAC, and although at the date when that 
prelate reached the dignity the architect was no longer 
young, the legend might refer to an earlier time. However, 
all doubts were set at rest by a discovery which was made 
by the Baron DE GEYMULLER. 4 

The Royal Library of Munich contains several sketches 
which in style resembled those attributed to Du Cercrau 
by experts. They were allowed to be sent to the Baron in 
Paris, and there, where so much similar work exists, they 
were closely scrutinised. There was no question that the 
sketches were made by Du CERcEAv, but it was established 
that the paper used was of the kind that was rarely to be 
found out of Italy in the sixteenth century. A jury would. 
not hesitate to conclude on such evidence that the sketches 
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could only be produced in Italy. Then came another dis- 
covery. One of the Munich sketches represents the Farnese 
Palace as it appeared before the great transformation in 
which SANGALLO, VIGNOLA and MicHEL ANGELO took part. 
The artist must, accordingly, have seen the building prior to 
1534, and the year 1530 may be assumed as the date of 
the sketch. There are other circumstances which are 
confirmatory of the supposition that Du CERCEAU_ was 
in Rome about that period as he made sketches, and we 
might add translations, of designs and models which 
existed then, but are long lost. Noteworthy among them 
is a design by BRAMANTE for St. Peter’s, which is exceed- 
ingly curious. 

Every one of the Roman sketches has interest for us. 
One characteristic of them suggests that Du CERCEAU in 
making them was not forgetful that he might one day make 
use of them in practice as an architect. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the fine gentlemen of ELIzaABETH’S 
court adopted an affected mode of speech known as 
“euphuism,” and which made it vulgar to call a spade 
by its proper name. The French clients of Du Crrceav’s 
time had a weakness of a similar kind. They were not 
satisfied when their architects drew inspiration from the 
Roman buildings of the time under the right names; it 
was necessary to go further back into antiquity. The 
house which BrRaMANTE built for himself is sketched 
as “Domus Tarquinii,” another palace becomes “ Regia 
Numa,” and St. Peter’s appears as “‘ Templum Cereris.” 

By putting together fragments of evidence, the Baron 
GEYMULLER is able to conclude that when Jacques AN- 
DROUET DU CERCEAU returned to France about 1534 he 
was in his twenty-fourth year. It was just the age for a 
man who felt his mission was to propagate the forms of 
Italian Renaissance throughout France. How far did he 
succeed? ‘That is a question which can only be answered 
by the aid of circumstantial evidence. There is a document 
written by the Duc DE Nevers about 1575 in which he 
speaks of BaprisrE Du CERcEAU—who was also an_archi- 
tect—as being the son of one of the greatest of French 
architects, and the words might not be applicable if 
Jacques pu Cerceau did no more than produce folio 
books of engravings of buildings. The chancel of the 
Madeleine Church at Montargis is attributed to him. It is 
a mixture of Gothic and Renaissance, the flying buttresses 
having columns on the faces. There is a house in the Place 
du Marche 4 la Volaille at Orleans which the Baron DE 
GEYMULLER holds to be Du CerceAu’s work. There were 
two palaces at Verneuil and Charleval which he may have 
designed, and there is no doubt he was employed on the 
Louvre. It might be argued that he supplied designs and 
left the execution to builders, for it is difficult to define 
sixteenth-century practice ; in any case, he must have held 
sway among his contemporaries. Men with genius for 
design equal to Du CeRcEAU’s were not common in the 
France of those days. 

His industry was no less remarkable. The number of 
drawings that have survived is a proof of this. It is plain 
that, as became an enthusiastic student, he did not stick to 
one style of execution. According to Baron DE GeEy- 
MULLER, he had three styles of drawing. In the first he 
depended mainly on bold outlines ; in the second he was 
fond of bringing out shadows by the aid of lines running at 
an angle of 45°. Both styles show that he made much 
use of the aid of instruments, and in putting circles in 
perspective and drawing spirals he was not a stickler for 
extreme accuracy. In his third manner there was more 
freehand used. ‘The fine engravings in the book of French 
buildings will give an idea of the firmness of his style, but 
in them he must have had more or less assistance. The 
drawings are his own, and happily they can be reproduced 
with fidelity. Some of the illustrations in the book before 
us are suggestive of a man whose first ambition was to be 
accurate, but who drew with the patience of a monk and 
the evenness of a machine. But there are others which 
have all the fizesse of ViottEt-LE-Duc’s book illustrations. 
The sketches of grotesques and the details of Italian ceilings 
are drawn with much decision. On the whole, the illustra- 
tions in the Baron’s volume are so various that we can hardly 
imagine them all to have been derived from the same hand. 

If we dare compare things that are so different in 


material, we might say that there is some affinity between ' 
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the thoroughness that marks Dr Crrcrau’s drawings, « 
especially those of his first and second periods, and that 

which is found in the faience of his contemporary and 

fellow-Huguenot, BERNARD Patissy. In the two kinds of + 
work we seem to see the effects of a very serious manner 

of regarding common duties. It is plain from his dedica- 

tions that Du Crrcrau was a man to whom religion was: 
not an affair to be ‘observed once a week; but if he was 

rigorous in his Calvinism how did he come to dedicate 

three of his works to CATHERINE DE MEpiIcis after the 

massacre of St. Bartholomew? ‘The Baron DE GEYMULLER 

is compelled to own that he has no solution of the mystery. 

It may have been owing to indifference, or to great misery, 

or a recognition that the court, with all its faults, acted the 

patron towards him. 

Baptiste, his son, who was the architect of the Pont- 
Neuf and the successor of PIERRE LEScOT, was a Huguenot, 
about whose fidelity there could be no question. He was 
one of the gentlemen of the court, but when occasion re- 
quired he did not hesitate to sacrifice his position—which 
was that of a nobleman—rather than attend religious services 
in which he could not take apart. It was to him and not to 
his father that Count DE CLARaAc referred when he spoke of 
Du CERCEAU quitting Paris about 1599. His brother: 
JacquEs was also an architect, and held office as controller 
of buildings. Jean, the son of Baptiste, followed the 
profession of his father and grandfather, and he was the 
architect of the Pont du Change, the Hotel de Sully, and 
the Hétel de Bretonvilliers. In the seventeenth century 
there seems to have been a third JACQUES, an architect, 
with others who were described as desstnateurs. It will be 
evident that the Du CrERcEAUus were a family of architects, 
and therefore it is not surprising that one was confounded 
with another, or that so many works are attributed to the 
author of the ‘‘Plus excellents Batiments,” that from their 
dates he would seem to have lived for a century and a half. 
Henceforth errors of that kind are impossible. M. DE 
GEYMULLER has unravelled the line, and it is now evident 
how much was performed by the various members of the 
family. It is only those who have had experience in ques- 
tions relating to genealogy who will be able to appreciate 
the labours which were necessary before the family tree of 
the Du CeRcEAUuS could be drawn. 

The historical interest of the work is unquestionable, 
but to students of architecture it will be one of the most 
valuable of modern works. If it contained no more than 
the illustrations it would merit that encomium, for we have 
in it not only reproductions of many of the engraved plates 
by Du Cercrau, but also of drawings in public and private 
collections. In the case of the engravings, it cannot be 
said that they are all by the first Du Cerceau; but the 
drawings are by his hand, and we are brought nearer to the 
man himself than is possible by means of any of his folio 
volumes. He was a mighty force in the creation of French 
art, and much of what he taught is as useful to-day as it 
was three centuries ago. 

It should be mentioned that M. pr GEYMULLER has 
dedicated his volume to the memory of another enthusiast 
for architecture, and one who did much for the promotion 
of the highest studies in the art—-the late Professor 
DONALDSON, 


THE AMERICAN STYLE OF THE FUTURE. 


T is remarkable that American ingenuity has not been 
able to devise a more sensible mode of spending time 

at an Architectural Conference than by hearing papers read. 
Several members who attended the recent Chicago Con- 
vention were compelled to travel from such long distances 
that it was found requisite to arrange with the railway com- 
panies for a reduction of fares. Yet most of the hours 
at the meetings were occupied with papers which could 
have been withheld without loss. We are willing to admit 
that the papers were quite as good as any which have been 
heard at an English Conference, but that does not prove 
that the time they consumed was well spent. Papers are 
essays, and if they contain information it is more likely to 


| be rendered profitable if the student can read them at 


leisure, than by listening to the author as he tries to get 
through his composition in the shortest possible time. If 
the subjects are of pressing interest it is unwise to have the 
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papers suddenly sprung upon a meeting. They should be 
distributed beforehand in order that members might be in 
a position to discuss them. It is not everybody who isa 
ready speaker, and in consequence the discussion of papers in 
most societies is generally left to a few members, and ceases 
to have much sincerity. When architects meet, as they 
did at Chicago, they ought to have enough to interest 
them without exercising their patience in sitting still while 
a good-natured man “flounders through a task that was 
imposed upon him by conventional rules. The perform- 
ance may sometimes be amusing to those who witness it, 
but even that consideration is not a compensation for the 
loss of time, or for the effort that has to be made to appear 
attentive. 

The first of the papers was by Mr. Louis H. SuLLIvAN 
of Chicago, and was entitled an ‘Essay on Inspiration.” 
There is no doubt that a subject of the kind must always 
have attraction for an assembly of designers, and especially 
when they are on the look out for a style that is really 
novel ; but if the Western architects were able to give an 
abstract of Mr. SULLIVAN’s piece of composition after 
a single hearing, they have quicker wits than are found 
on this side of the Atlantic. The essay reads like a 
prose translation of a long poem, and even actors find a 
difficulty in dealing with that class of literature. The plan 
resembled an elaborate piece of music. It began in 
Part I. with ‘Growth: a Spring Song;” then came an 
interlude, which was followed by Part II., ‘‘ Decadence : 
Autumn Reverie.” Another interlude occurred before 
Part III., “The Infinite: a Song of the Depths.” The 
author before undertaking his task spoke a few words in 
plain English, in which he said that to write an essay on 
inspiration was like writing an essay on eye-sight. The 
subject was difficult to define, and therefore he proposed to 
adopt the language of metaphor, and to make a direct 
appeal to Nature as the source of all our emotions and 
inspirations. The words were a farewell to every-day lan- 
guage, for the essay was expressed in sentences such as 
were never spoken in this world. From his name we 
suppose Mr. SuLLIVAN is a Celt, and has the love of fine 
speech which the Romans considered to be as characteristic 
of the race as the love of fighting. Finding himself in a 
country where German influence counts for much, he 
has probably become an idealist. But an American, when 
he finds that he cannot help being affected in that way, 
would do well to recall the example of Emerson, who con--, 
tinued to utter many subtle thoughts of an ideal kind in 
language that was as plain as Swirt's. Mr. SULLIVAN 
appears to have taken a model of another sort, and there is 
much in his essay which sounds like an echo of the rhap- 
sodies that since MAcpHERSON’s time are supposed to be 
Ossianic, It is difficult to convey a notion of so long a 
composition, but the following is one of the least obscure 
parts, and, as well as we can comprehend, the author is 


describing his search for an idea that seems to elude 
him :— 


Once after hot pursuit along a sinuous trail, I called thee 
long and loud by many names ; thou didst answer, but I, alas ! 
mistook the murmur of the winds for commonplace. I heeded 
not the drifting odour of the woods, nor marvelled at the near- 
ness of the mossy bank whereon | lay me down to rest— 
prostrate that my labour should remain without reward—draw- 
ing over me as I sank in fitful sleep a coverlet ingeniously con- 
trived of self-spun gossamer, subtly shuttled through and 
through by dexterous guesses, consummately resplendent with 
the dazzling embroidery of long transmitted thoughts. 

In pride of thought I sought to seize thee deftly, as one 
seizes with an instrument : I sought to snare thee with a loop 
of words ; to trap thee in Arctic zones, as a trapper setting his 
falls on the bleak and lonely winter wilds. Yet all in vain, 

Furious, I went by night, malignant, to glean an answer 
from the storm o’ershadowed sea. Foreboding winds were 
shrill with angry warnings. The ancient boulders, heavy with 
odorous wet weeds, gloomily offered their support. Athwart 
the overcast and threatening sky the moon pushed rapidly from 
cloud to cloud, fitfully pouring her clear fresh light between, 
flooding the mysteriously approaching waves with shifting 
throes of shine and dark—whence equal light and gloom 
within, sullenly revealing and obscuring dim, far-off, undulating 
hints of unison, mysteriously approaching, harmonious, modu- 
lating weirdly through the swell and subsidence toward tangible 
identity of sea and soul ; identity trembling here now, in the 
awful hush before the storm, trembling in suppressed and 
vaguely lurking throes of consummation, 


Lurking and trembling, the lurid distant lightnings waver on 


the edge of the sea. In vain! Invain! The soft light dis- 
appears in murky night. Nomoon,no peacefulstar. Hoarsely 
the wind-driven sea plunges furiously on the rocks. Enraged, 


and flashing through the sky, deliriously sweeps the fearful 

hurricane, swirling the rain- sheets, unloosening the thunder. 
Elohim ! Elohim ! In utter darkness I! In vain, inscru- 

table! Thou wert more near than my unhappy soul’s desire 


was to itself, yet art thou far off and unreachable as Thyself 
alone. 


This may be prose poetry which Mr. Watt WHITMAN 
could enjoy, but we should like to know what was thought 
of it by an architect from Omaha or Cedar Rapids, who 
anticipated a few ‘‘wrinkles” about his daily work. Mr. 
SULLIVAN’s conclusion, after all his wanderings through the 
universe, is ‘‘that the greatest art is at once the most and 
the least thoughtful ”—meaning, we suppose, that inspira- 
tion is not within our power. We are also informed that 
the moments of inspiration are those “ when the soul loses 
the identity of conscious mind and merges with the Infinite.” 
But how that feat is to be accomplished in the case of a 
competition, or when a design has to be got out on a short 
notice, Mr. SuLLIVAN did not explain. 

It was something of a fall when the Convention passed 
from the sublimities of Mr. SuLLiIvaNn to drain-pipes and ° 
the American bills of mortality; but that had to be done 
when Dr. Oscar C. DE Wo r, the Commissioner of Health 
for the city of Chicago, was introduced to the assembly. 
The English doctors who take so kindly to the superintend- 
ence of architects will be glad to know that their American 
brethren imitate their example with fidelity. The worthy 
Commissioner had a short remedy for all the evils which 
arise to humanity through dwelling in houses. It was to be 
found in the appointment of a sufficient number of men 
like himself. “Without the aid of State medicine,” he 
affirmed, “the architect will build the house in vain.” He 
may adopt the American automatic zephyr ventilator and 
breath of spring pulsifier, provide against fires, earthquakes, 
arrange for daily torrents of rain, and do everything that 
English and German philosophers can imagine to be 
needful, but if there is not an organisation worked by 
medical doctors at the expense of the ratepayers, his 
arrangements are sure to be inefficacious. The perfect ~ 
and the imperfect conditions were exemplified in the town 
which combines Hyde Park and Pullman. The latter is 
medically administered, and has only a death-rate of 6°9 to 
<7°6 per 1,000 to bemoan, while Hyde Park, as befits a 
township with so English a title, has double the number, 

A paper by Mr. ARTINGSTALL was a recommendation of 
careful rivetting in wrought-iron pirderss and explained the 
advantages of ‘drilling the holes over punching them. It 
would seem from the paper as if framed girders were more 
commonly used in American buildings than in English, 
otherwise so much importance would not have been given 
to the subject of “pin connections.” It suggests how much 
depends on joints in ironwork, and on rivets, bolts, and 
pins, when the author is found to conclude his paper with 
the axiom “the value of a structure can be measured by 
the fitness and symmetry of its connections.” 

At present “State medicine” and its votaries are the 
masters of the situation in England, and a man runs the 
risk of all the pains and penalties attached to heresy for 
saying that there is a good deal of exaggeration in what is 
alleged about the dangers arising from houses. In America 
there is more safety for dissent, and the paper on “ Sewer 
Gas,” by Mr. ILLsLey, of St. Louis—that was accepted by 
the Chicago Convention, although left unread—was of a 
kind that dare not be heard in England. Modern sanita- 
tion is an organisation to combat sewer gas, and Mr. 
ILLsLEy argues that the evil is little more than phantasmal. 
He tells us how the air in sewers is found to be very much 
like other air ; that its tendency is to follow the course of 
sewage—that is, from rather than to houses; and that 
country places, where there are no sewers, suffer from 
diseases that resemble those which are ascribed to sewer 
gas. He did not hesitate to say that the exaggeration of 
the dangers which arise from the gas—should such a gas 
exist—was a means to open the way for the encroachment 
of the sanitary engineer on the province of the architect, 
as may be seen from the proposals to add sanitary engineers 
to boards who are charged with the selection of designs, 
Mr. ILLsLey, of course, speaks of American practice. In 
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England it is to be assumed that the crusade against sewer 
gas is inspired solely by philanthropy. 

Another subject relating to sanitation was treated by Mr. 
KetcHam, when he wrote on “‘ Hospitals for the Insane,” and 
particularly of those which he designed lately in Indiana, 
where the ratio of insane to population varies from one in 
390 to one in 558. A variation from the English corridor 
system much approved in America is one known as the 
Kirkbride plan. This consists, we are told, of wards 
arranged ev échelon: the ends of the corridors terminate in 
large windows, which are also opened in intermediate 
places, and a few bedrooms give place to neat alcoves. In 
the later hospitals the patients are placed under as little 
restraint as possible, and means of employment are devised 
for them. ‘The three Indiana hospitals have respectively 
160, 281, and 306 acres connected with them, and the land 
is “beautiful in topography and surroundings.” One hos- 
pital is on the pavilion system, the second is on the cottage, 
and the third is on “the congregate radiate house system,” 
which, although used for prisons, was not before used for 
asylums; but, to judge by the descriptions, there is nothing 
of the prison in any of the new Indiana asylums. 

Mr. W. W. BovyincTon is the doyen of the architects 
of Chicago, for he has practised in that city for over forty 
years—and in an American town so long a period must be 
like centuries in Europe. He discoursed on the subject of 
foundations. Mr. Boyincron was opposed to the theory 
that there was any one universal method of dealing with 
foundations. In Chicago he found it necessary to adapt his 
arrangements to conditions, using at times piling, timber, 
and concrete. ‘The latest plan is to make use of rails of 
rolled iron or steel whenever it is considered advisable to 
cover large areas without going down to any great depth, or 
when it is desired to avoid having the masonry occupy much 
of the basement above the floor surface. 

The American architects are in the happy position of 
being able to look forward to the creation of a national 
style. Whether their anticipations will become realities, or 
they are to be left in utter darkness like Mr. SULLIVAN, 
with the cry of Elohim! Elohim ! can only be decided by 
time ; but there is at least nobody coming forward to hint 
that Europe has had before now many dreams of the same 
kind, and for an issue there was only a revival of something 
ancient. We are not disposed to play the 7é/e of CROAKER 
in the play, and we sincerely hope that America may invent 
a new style which the rest of the world can imitate, with as 
much satisfaction as they have copied so many ancient 
styles. When in the pride of youth and freedom Mr. 
Joun' W. Roor gibes our revived Gothic, calling it 
“Victorian Cathartic,” and mocks Queen Anne as the 
“Tubercular style,” we read the sarcasm with meekness, so 
strong is our confidence that he is about to present the age 
with something beside which Greek temples and Medieval 
cathedrals will appear vulgar. We had, we admit, a transient 
feeling of envy when we read words like the following :— 

We, living in the full light of the nineteenth century, freed 
from the thraldom of even our less fortunate brothers across 
the sea, we men of the Western Association of Architects can 
do what we please. For us no Jove thunders on high Olympus ; 
for us no bloody despot wields autocratic power; for us no 
ignorant peoples grovel in the beaten paths of their own super- 
stition. This is the age and this the country of the great archi- 
tectural go-as-you-please. 


Happy is the country where such words can be uttered, 
and where the drawing-boards in the offices can creak with 
admiration when the young men who are to do great deeds 
rehearse Mr. Roov’s speech in nasal tones ! 

We must confess, however, that the glow of satisfaction 
with which we were overspread on reading the report of Mr. 
Roor’s speech on “Architectural Freedom ” was chilled 
when we came to Professor CLIFFORD RICKER’s on “ Archi- 
tectural Grammar.” The very title was a damper. The 
Land of Liberty is free from tyrants with gory hands, but 
even there one cannot escape the disagreeable ruciments of 
knowledge. Mr. Roor appears like the little boy who 
asked his tutor, when he heard that Rome was seized by 
the revolutionists, “ Please, sir, now Rome is captured, 
will there be any more Latin grammar?” In his joy over 
the downfall of Jove and the triumph of spreadeagleism, he 
ignored how much has to be done before the “ go-as-you- 
please ” becomes worthy of being called a style. According 


to Professor Rickrr, before America can develop the style 
of the future it must learn the grammar of architecture, and, 
unfortunately, that grammar remains unwritten. He tells 
us that SEMPER did something towards producing it, but his 
attempt is ‘‘tinctured by personal preferences and taste, and 
by Germanic ideas, so that the work cannot be wholly accepted 
as a guide for an American architect.” Mr. Ruskin also made 
an attempt, but as he ‘‘seems never to have appreciated the 
refined purity and noble elegance of the Classical styles of 
Greece, Rome and of the Renaissance,” he is also an in- 
adequate guide for the young American. Indeed, the 
Professor was inclined to doubt whether the present age 
was likely to produce a man who was competent to write 
the grammar, but he was assured that without a ‘thorough 
and successful study of architectural grammar by each 
individual member of our noble profession,” the material 
resources of freedom and wealth of America were insuffi- 
cient to produce what was desired. 

Discussions about style are always apt to end in matters 
that are vague, and the architecture of the future, although 
very glorious, may be very hazy at the same time. Mr. 
Isaac Hopcson, of Minneapolis, in the paper which he 
read at the Chicago Convention, was not disposed to be 
satisfied with abstractions about the forthcoming style, and 
wisely formulated his theory in very precise words. With 
him there was no delay about grammars and alphabets, 
He began by announcing that the hour had arrived to 
announce to the American people that the American Schoo] 
of Architecture had been established, but ‘‘ only members 
of the Western Association and American Institute of 
Architects in good standing should be admitted,” all of 
whom were to sign a pledge which was to regulate their 
works. ‘They were (1) to do everything to aid, perfect, and 
develop the national style; (2) to be wholly governed by 
laws of mechanics and scientific rules in their construction; 
(3) to seek the longest unbroken perspective lines; (4) to 
practice economy by keeping to the dimensions laid down 
by the scientific authorities; (5) to avoid all barbaric crude- 
ness, massiveness, and severity; (6) to introduce al! and 
every form of arch and lintel in the windows that may be 
convenient; (7) to have parallel shafts for the columns, with 
bases and capitals boldly and gracefully moulded and 
enriched; (8) to have lintels, archivolts, voussoirs, &c., of 
dimensions corresponding with the superimposed loads; 
(9) to have no projection beyond the wall line that is not 
necessary for protection or when enriched for ornamental 
purposes; (10) to produce picturesque effects in roofs, &c., 
in the most monumental and unpretentious way; (11) to 
make useful features of dormers; (12) to avoid exterior 
decoration, unless it is necessary to accentuate and relieve 
plain broad surfaces; (13) to have harmony between exterior 
and interior decoration whenever possible. 

In case it might be supposed that thirteen is rather an 
unlucky number to start with, a saving clause was introduced 
according to which “the members of the proposed new 
school would, and should, be at liberty to practise in any 
other style.” A descendant of Mr. Facinc-porH-Ways 
would have no objection to become an adherent of the new 
principles under so convenient a condition as the last, but 
ereat things are not done by that mode of action. Where 
would the States be now if such a clause had been tacked 
on to the Declaration of Independence? When we find the 
American architects acting in this way and holding on by 
old styles, it is difficult to accept their efforts at their own 
valuation. We are asked to believe that “the heavens are 
faint with the glow of a new desire,” but what we see is an 
effort to create a fashion in buildings on the most economical 
principle, and one which makes America independent of 
Europe. 


Masonry Ciasses.—The next meeting of the large class of 
masonry carried on at the Guilds of London Central Institute, 
South Kensington, under the auspices of the Architectural 
Association, will be held on Tuesday next, at 7 P.M. It will be 
devoted to preparing the drawings and moulds required for 
cutting the voussoirs of a straight arch covering a doorway 
with splayed soffit and sides. Only cartridge paper and draw- 
ing instruments will be required. Students who wish to join 
the class are advised to take advantage of the exercises In 
elementary masonry now in progress, for shortly the class will 
be so far advanced that new-comers will not be able to follow 


its studies. 
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Christian versus Classic Sculpture. 
R. WESTMACOTT, R.A. 


| eer act Christian art was as distinctly divided from the art 

of the Greek schools as the religion itself which gave it 
birth was, in its early and pure teaching, distinct from the 
numerous systems that had before filled the world ; and it is 
important to show its claim to originality, as it will assist the 
student of the history of art in understanding many of the 
causes of the fluctuations and changes that have characterised 
all the modern schools of sculpture. A depth of thought and 
an earnest, solemn character pervade the art of the Christian 
designers, which show they draw their inspiration, not second- 
hand from models, but from their own inward feelings. At 
first, indeed, their attempts in art were painfully rude compared 
with the wonders of the Greek school. But it must be borne in 
mind that the purpose of Christian art never was the same as 
that of much of the sculpture of the Greek schools, namely, the 
representation of beautiful form for its own sake. After the 
first attempts at design, usually in single figures—gaunt and 
staring images of apostles and saints, or, if in numerous figures, 
without any knowledge of composition—the religious artists 
seem to have aimed at appealing to the sympathies, or at the 
awakening reflection, rather than of gratifying the sense by 
presenting to the spectator such objects as should be only 
pleasing to the eye or the fancy. Art was not required as the 
mere appendage to luxury. Its recommendation in this respect 
had long ceased to exist, and the sensuous schools of the post- 
Phidian period had, as has been shown, in some degree helped 
to lower its character even among the ancients, after its higher 
religious and heroic object had been lost sight of. Among the 
moderns it had an entirely new mission. Exercising art on 
this principle, the artists of this age may therefore consistently 
be considered men of original genius. Instead of merely copy- 
ing, they drew from their own innate and independent sources 
of sentiment, and the result was that the art they produced 
gave the promise that had been realised in Greek art of the 


fifth century B.c., when it was directed by the master spirits of 


that age—of deep expression, beauty, and refined taste. 


Architecture and Masonry. 
E. TROTMAN. 


Architecture, according to the principal and the customary 
use of the term, is the architecture of masonry, having for its 
first object the expression of the parts and method of con- 
struction, and for its second the application of appropriate 
ornament to those constructive parts. It follows, therefore, that 
the usually received forms of architecture will lose much, if not 
all, of their significancy when applied to materials possessing 
different properties to those of stone, except when the appear- 
ance of stone is imitated to deception. We have indeed no 
vestiges of the style of decoration adopted by the Greeks in 
erections of woodwork ; but we can entertain little doubt that 
the justice of their perceptions would have led them, under 
such circumstances, to employ an original mode expressive of 
the capabilities of their material, and widely different to that 
plan of caricaturing columns and entablatures so frequently 
resorted to in the shop-front architecture of modern carpenters. 
We can perhaps scarcely refer to a better example of originality 
and feeling in the invention of a style of decoration in wood- 
work, appropriate to the material and to the objects of applica- 
tion, than that which has been afforded by Sir Christopher 
Wren in the stalls of St. Paul’s Cathedral, though the massive- 
ness which is there displayed will by no means be essential, in 
ordinary cases, to the expression of fitness of purpose. 


Influence of Colour. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

It may be, after all, that colour as an art may have a power 
of moving the passions, though unequally with drawing, with 
form. Combinations of colours in their congruity and in their 
opposition may do much that lines do, in some respects 
perhaps more. We feel in an instant predisposed, by the 
colour of a picture that is really well coloured, to the sensations 
which the subject will produce. Not only is there the differ- 
ence of grave and gay, but there are more minute distinctions 
which the practical eye will discover. Let a painter collect 
masses of colour on cloth or on board, and combine them or 
view them separately, and then examine the current of his 
thoughts as he views each portion. We doubt not, if there be 
interruption of previous thought, no regular occupation of 
mind, that he will inwardly find they will produce certain trains 
of thought. If this be so, colouring, partially assisted by 
chiaro-oscuro, will be found of more importance in art than it 
is generally considered ; and so far from being incongruous to 
the great style it is in reality, if scientifically employed, that 
which perfects it. It appears to us that upon some such theory 


of colouring Rembrandt painted, aiming to express his subject 
by colour and chiaro-oscuro principally. We scarcely question 
his figures for his subject ; they merely assist his design, not 
using that word in the sense of drawing. He moves us toa 
sense of the grand, the awful, the mysterious, solely by colour 
and chiaro-oscuro; and to treat him as a vulgar painter on 
account of the meanness of his figures (though they are, by- 
the-by, seldom mean—ugly, perhaps, but not unintellectual) is to 
be blind to his purpose. If his subject is sacred, the colouring 
spreads a religious atmosphere from the surface, that fills the 
eye and affects the mind with superstitious awe. Say what we 
will of the great style, there is sublimity in this ; so that there 
may be a great style also in colouring and chiaro-oscuro. Do 
not the poets ascribe colour to feelings by their epithets ?— 


And breathe a browner horror o’er the woods, 


Does not Nature express all her various moods by colour? A 
scientific application of the theory, pursued as it might be, is, 
we verily believe, yet a desideratum in art. We hear the 
English school praised for colour, and none more so than Sir 
Joshua ; but the aim seems as yet to be but the harmony of 
colouring, which is not the expression of colouring. In fact, 
there is historical or poetical colouring as much as there are 
historical composition and drawing ; and though we have not 
been in the habit of examining the finest works for colour with 
a view of discovering the rules (such as the Peter Martyr), we 
cannot but think that Titian, Correggio, and, above ali, Rem- 
brandt, worked ‘upon well-digested principles of colouring, as 
capable of affecting the mind independently of their subjects, 
but to which they made it agree. 


Characteristics of Bricks. 
PROFESSOR RANKINE, 


The following are the characteristics of good bricks :—r, 
To be regular in shape, with plane parallel surfaces and sharp 
right-angled edges. 2. To give a clear ringing sound when 
struck. 3. When broken, to show a compact uniform structure, 
hard and somewhat glassy, and free from air-bubbles and 
cracks. 4. Not to absorb more than about one-fifteenth of 
their weight of water. Bricks which answer the preceding 
description, when set on end in a hydraulic press, should re- 
quire at least 1,100 lbs. on the square inch to crush them, and 
they will sometimes bear considerably more. A small pillar 
of brickwork made of bricks of this quality, laid in cement, 
should require from 800 to 1,000 Ibs. on the square inch to 
crush it. Bricks in general begin to show signs of giving way, 
by splintering and cracking, when under about one-half or two-' 
thirds of their crushing load. The weaker qualities of bricks 
may be estimated as having from one-half to two-thirds of the 
strength above stated. The bricks supplied to every building 
of importance should be carefully inspected, and the defective 
ones thrown away. 


Character in Architecture. 
A. W. HAKEWELL. 


Character in works of art, indeed generally, presents itself 
under two points of view—positive character and its gradations, 
To particularise, a prison will necessarily possess a stern 
character, but a prison built in an age of barbarism and tyranny, 
and in which the fine arts have little or no existence, will 
present a far more forbidding and repulsive aspect than one. 
built under more favourable circumstances, as that of Newgate 
for instance, To the lasting honour of Dance be it remembered 
that he conceived the true character of a prison built in an 
enlightened and civilised epoch. The subdued severity of the 
building softens the character of the institution itself, proclaim- 
ing it to be maintained for the protection of society, not for the 
oppression of man, In it we are inno way reminded of a bastile ; 
the science of the architect, the philanthropy of the Christian 
go hand in hand in this composition, in which the graceful and 
severe are happily united. For felicity of expression, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral stands unrivalled amongst the buildings of its 
order : it announces itself as a temple erected to the Divinity 
by a powerful and enlightened nation ; its sacrificial and pro- 
pitiatory character would seem to manifest the gratitude felt by 
our ancestors for the many blessings vouchsafed by Providence 
to the inhabitants of this portion of the globe, and their full 
sense of the awful responsibility resulting from that sway which 
it was granted to them to exert amongst the nations of the 
earth. Composed as this building is of elements frequently 
applied prior to its erection, we admire the way in which the 
artist has escaped from the shackles of precedent ; but the 
grand original conception flows, in this instance, from the 
only true spring whence man can hope to draw forth thoughts 
worthy of such great occasions—from a mind impressed with 
the grandeur of Nature’s works, and exulting in the omnipo- 
tence of their Author. Of the truth of this we are made 
sensible, our minds becoming tuned into harmony with these 
sublime considerations as we gaze upon the building. In 
Greenwich Hospital we behold a building not less celebrated 
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for the character it displays, than for the profound knowledge 
which it exhibits of the rules of art. Itis but a hospital, though 
possessing a most palace-like appearance ; but the English 
well know how to tolerate in this instance the elevation of 
style. The Roman critic, Milizia, remarking upon this build- 
ing, says, “That the world is at once reconciled to the 
sumptuosity of the hospital, upon reflecting that it is the 
asylum of the bravest of the brave—the British mariner; that 
it is a monument erected by a nation, sensible of what it owes 
to those who have maintained her triumphant and free.” If we 
are delighted at the magnificence and convenience of this 
design, we are no less inclined to admire the bias of the mind, 
which could, whilst creating, pay such deference to accessorial 
circumstances, and thus appreciate the merits of the surround- 
ing and distant landscape. Greenwich Hospital is admirably 
fitted to its position. It would seem that Nature wooing art in 
this beautiful region, that art had unfolded its various powers 
to pay homage to the loveliness of Nature, willing to receive 
great part of its lustre from so sweet a union. Which of the 
principles predominates it is not easy to determine ; it is most 
true that the principle of art forms first of all the chief motive 
of attraction, but it must be confessed with the apparent inten- 
tion of directing the vision to the distant upland scenery upon 
which the eye so luxuriously reposes. Seated amidst the 
beauties of Nature, Greenwich Hospital seems designed with a 
view to their embellishment, just as a fair hand or neck receive 
additional lustre in our eyes through the agency of some graceful 
ornament. 
The Royal Academy Schools. 


GEORGE FOGGO. 

The Royal Academy, so far from having a right to claim 
whatever talent exists among us, has produced but a small 
share thereof; they certainly claim Howard, Hilton, Briggs, 
Baily, Westmacott, Joseph, Uwins, Webster, and Maclise; but 
Martin, Gibson, Chantrey, Stanfield, Danby, Turner, Varley, 
Holmes and Heaphy, Copley Fielding, Cattermole, and 
Bonnington far outweigh them, and many of the greatest 
Academicians themselves must be added to the list of those 
who required not its “fostering care.” For instance, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, having obtained medals of the Society of 
Arts, became a simple probationer for admission to its schools, 
when he was rejected; Flaxman, who had improved at the 
Duke of Richmond’s gallery, under the members of the char- 
tered society, became a candidate for the Royal Academy’s 
gold medal, but having been denied it he withdrew, to become, 
not a favourite candidate, but the admiration of Europe; he 
then returned, and was received with the highest honours 
of the institution. Edwin Landseer was refused admission 
to the painting school, and Cooper to that of the an- 
tique, the lowest of all; but they were soon after 
admitted professors, where they a short time before were 
not deemed eligible as pupils. Opie was instructed by 
Dr. Walcot; Chantrey, having learned drawing as well as 
carving at Sheffield, resided some time at Twickenham, and, 
after a trip to Rome, shone forth at once a great sculptor, and 
was immediately absorbed into the Academy as a principal 
supporter of the body. Wilkie was also well received, when 
his pictures, exhibited in a shop window at Charing Cross, had 
secured public approbation ; although the exposure of a picture 
at a window has, in another case, been adduced as a sufficient 
reason to thwart the election of a candidate. Bird, a japanner 
‘at Wolverhampton; Bone, in the same line in London ; Martin, 
a pupil of Muss, and a china-painter, received not the assistance 
or instruction of the Academy. But we need look no further 
than to the list of presidents and professors of painting— 
Reynolds, Wyatt, West, Lawrence, and Shee; Penny, Barry, 
and Fuseli were all reared out of the institution. It is not the 
Academy that supplies artists to the country, but the country to 
the Academy. Why should not the country be left to apply its 
own talent, free from the interference of a monopoly? Then 
the manufactures would again profit by the exertions of genius, 
as they once did in the days of Wedgwood and Helicot, of 
Boydel and of Rundel. They would find their natural course. 
Nor would, it be longer considered derogatory for artists to 
employ their talent in the improvement of the mechanical pro- 
ductions cr in the communication of that talent. 


Russian Cottages. 


J. C. LouDoN. 


Russian cottages are almost everywhere built of wood; 
generally of wild pine trees, rudely squared with the hatchet; 
and reduced on two sides to an equal thickness throughout- 
The dimensions of a single cottage are commonly 20 feet long, 
to feet broad, and 6 feet or 7 feet high. There is seldom any 
interior division, or any ceiling intervening between the floor 
and the roof: the latter is generally covered with shingles, 
and the former of earth or of deal boards. In constructing a 
Russian cottage, the first thing is (the situation being fixed on) 
to form a foundation for the four sides by low walls, say from 
I feet to 2 feet in height, of such stones as can be procured. 


In many situations, where stones are scarce, this description of 
foundation is dispensed with ; and, instead of it, a platform of 
earth, 2 feet or 3 feet broader and longer than the area of the 
cottage, is raised to the height of a foot or upwards. On this 
raised platform joists or sleepers are laid down, and on these 
are placed the logs, which form the commencement of the walls. 
Each squared tree or log is made to intersect the others with 
which it is joined at the angles of the building by notching 
both logs half through, within a foot of their ends. 
The interstices between the logs are filled up with moss 
generally with Sphagnum or Bryum L.) outside, and with mud 
inside. Four more logs, also notched into each other, are then 
laid, and then four more, till the side walls are 6 feet or 8 feet 
high. The next operation is to build in one end of the space 
enclosed a stove, resembling the oven of an English country 
baker, of stones or bricks, cemented with mud, from which is 
carried up a chimney of the same materials to the height of 
about 2 feet above the ridge of the roof. In, and sometimes 
on, the chimney is a damper of stone. ‘The roof is next put on 
in the usual manner, and covered first with boards, the inter- 
stices between which are filled with moss, and next with 
shingles. The floor is afterwards laid with boards or battens, 
3 inches or 4 inches in thickness, and the interstices between 
the logs, in the inside of the walls, more completely filled in 
with moss or plastered over with mud. The windows are 
seldom above a foot square in the clear, and more frequently 
without a pane of glass than with one. A small shutter, or 
piece of board or mat, serves to keep out the weather; and 
light, for the purpose of carrying on the business of the 
cottage, is admitted by chinks in the door in winter, and by 
keeping it open in summer. These chinks also afford the 
only means of ventilation. In some cottages the dimensions 
are not so large as those here given ; the floor is of earth, and 
the chimney formed for carrying off the smoke from the ovenis 
of logs and mud. 


Use of Colour by the Greeks. 
E.. DODWELL. 


It is difficult to reconcile to our minds the idea of poly- 
chrome temples and statues, but it is certain that the practice 
was familiar to the Greeks in the earliest times, and even in the 
age of Pericles. No doubt all the Grecian temples were orna- 
mented in the same manner, and the painting was certainly 
coeval with the buildings themselves, as it is always executed 
with the highest finish and the greatest elegance, corresponding 
with the sculptured parts. The temples of Jupiter Panhellenios 
in A©gina, and of Apollo Epikourios in Arcadia, are enriched 
with a profusion of painted ornaments, which time has not yet 
obliterated. The statues found in the temple of Jupiter Pan- 
hellenios were all painted; the colours are visible, and the 
attributes were of bronze and lead. Strabo affirms that 
Phenzenos, the brother of Phidias, painted the statue of Jupiter. 
Pausanias describes many painted statues in Greece. Granger, 
Pocock, Norden, Bruce, Denon, and other travellers mention 
temples and hieroglyphics in Egypt painted with various 
colours ; and I excavated in different parts of Attica several 
sculptured, fragments of marble and terra-cotta, the colours of 
which were still preserved. Indeed, the taste of the Greeks in 
painting their sculpture was, according to our modern notions, 
of a most extraordinary kind, and it is an example which no 
modern sculptor would venture to imitate. Besides the custom 
of painting statues, the ancients had various other methods of 
enriching their appearance, most of which are irreconcilable 
with our ideas of beauty or congruity. Some were gilded, 
many of them had eyes composed of coloured stones, gems, or 
glass. There were statues of wood, with the head, hands, and 
feet of marble; others of boxwood, with the head gilt; and 
some of which the face alone was visible, while the rest were 
covered with garments. Some had hands which were fixed on 
in such a manner that they might be detached, and others 
placed in their stead ; others had beards of gold and wigs of a 
different piece of marble from the head, which might be re- 
moved and changed at pleasure, and thus the same statue 
might in turn represent various divinities or persons ; but this 
last custom was chiefly practised at Rome. Great part of the 
Parthenon, which once sparkled with the chaste but splendid 
brilliancy of the Pentelic marble, is now covered with the warm 
and mellow tint of an autumnal sunset. The whole of the 
western front has acquired from age an ochreous patina, which 
is composed of deep and vivid hues. The eastern front is still 
more picturesque. Some parts of the columns are nearly black, 
which was probably caused by the smoke of some neighbouring 
cottages. The most prevailing colour is a reddish yellow of 
different degradations ; the darkest tints are about the soffits 
and the capitals, the warmest are found in the epistylia and 
the middle of the columns, and the lightest towards the base. 
The south side of the temple is of a very light colour; indeed, 
in some parts the marble nearly retains its original whiteness. 
The northern side, which receives only the departing rays of 
the sun, is of a cold tint, and in some parts covered with an 
almost imperceptible lichen of dusky green. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Iv cannot be denied that the public is every year taking 
less interest in the art schools of the Science and Art 
Department, and local committees are now finding their 
position thankless and burdensome. The simple meaning 
of the change is that people have ceased to have faith in 
the authorities; and the severance of all connection 
between the Imperial Institute and South Kensington 
officialdom indicates the feelings that have long been 
rankling against abuses. ‘The art masters of the schools 
are losing heart between the indifference of the public and 
the constant changes in the mode of instruction owing to 
the anarchy at head-quarters. On’Tuesday the Birmingham 
town councillors were compelled to protest against the 
whims of the Department, and through which managers, 
masters, and students are befogged. ‘Their report on the 
municipal schools said that ‘until the Government standard 
is placed upon a settled basis, and while it is liable to 
changes of which the conductors of the schools can have 
no previous knowledge, there will always be a serious 
element of uncertainty and fluctuation in the results of the 
examinations.” The description of the local schools which 
is given in the Carlisle ‘fournal will suggest the prevailing 
apathy of the public, which is the result of official mismanage- 
ment :—“ Jn stormy weather chilling draughts rush in from 
all quarters, the rain frequently comes down through the 
roof, sometimes so copiously that the students have upon 
occasions found it necessary to use their umbrellas to enable 
them to pursue their studies. Soot seems to get into the 
room from all quarters, and the dirty and dingy appearance 
of the statues, combined with the manner in which they 
are huddled together, give the place an appearance which 
resembles nothing so much as a wretched old lumber-room.” 
There are other schools in even worse condition, but the 
public will no longer subscribe towards the repairs. How 
can teachers or pupils be expected to work with vigour in 
such a state of things, although the need for instruction 
in art is becoming stronger every day ? 


More than a quarter of a century has elapsed since 
Italy was made a nation, mainly through an exertion of his 
power by the late Emperor of the Frencu. When Victor 
EMMANUEL and Napo.eon IIL. entered Milan together, the 
citizens professed to be more indebted to their helper than 
to their King. The gratitude of a people is of short 
duration, and up to the present the city has no monument 
of the Emperor in any of the public places. The Municipal 
~ Council of Milan have at length decided to repair the 
neglect, and a decree has been issued to the following 
effect :—First, the Municipal Council agree to accept the 
offer of a monument, erected by public subscription, in 
memory of NapoLron III. and the French army; secondly, 
around the pedestal plaques of bronze can be placed con- 
taining the names of all the French officers and soldiers 
who died during the campaign of 1859 ; thirdly, a site for 
the monument will be assigned between the garden of the 
Place d’Armes and the Arc de la Paix. 


KILMARNOCK is not a big place, but an exhibition of 
pictures being now open there, and a sort of Art Union 
lottery having been got up in connection with it, the result 
is worthy cf a more important town. No less than 8,540 
shilling tickets were sold ; and as the expenses were light, 
400/. is available for the purchase of pictures from the 
exhibition. In addition, 5007. was expended by some of 
the townsfolk. Next year there will be little difficulty in 
finding pictures for the Kilmarnock exhibition. 


THE proposal to hold another exhibition in Liverpool 
during the summer did not meet the approval of the Cor- 
poration, and there was some justification for declining to 
give the land occupied by last year’s exhibition, since that 
exhibition was a failure, and, moreover, Manchester was to 
celebrate the jubilee year with an exhibition that might be 
considered as sufficient for all Lancashire. There are a 
good many people in Liverpool who are eager that the city 
should not be deprived of its exhibition, and in deference 
to their wishes the Finance and Estate Committee have 
taken up the subject. It was agreed at the last meeting to 


recommend the Council to grant the use of the land on the 
Edge Lane Hall Estate, occupied by the late exhibition, 
from January 1, 1837, to May 1888, at a fair rental to be 
hereafter arranged, and it was suggested that any applicatiom 
from the representatives of the late exhibition should have 
preference. If the arrangements can be completed and the 
exhibition is held, we hope that some little care will be 
taken in the selection of juries, and that jurymen will_do 
their work with discretion and justice. . 


THE newspaper critics who “do” the reviews of the 
magazines appear to be all amazed at finding an article in 
the Fortnightly on M. ZOLA as a critic. It was supposed 
that he could only write novels of one class, probably 
because the critics are earnest students of that kind of 
writing. If they had a slight acquaintance with French 
literature outside novels they would know that, over twenty 
years ago, M. ZoLA was one of the most potent of French 
critics, because he was not afraid to speak plainly, and 
judged of books and pictures by applying the test of reality, 
which in those days could not be endured. His criticisms 
on the Salon of 1866 excited so much anger among the 
subscribers of the journal in which they appeared that the 
editor was compelled to sacrifice the writer. In 1884 a 
writer gave an account in Zhe Architect of the heretical 
opinions which M. Zota holds on the subject of painting,. 
in which he points out his shortcomings as well as his. 
merits in criticism. 


THE weight of a century does not prohibit M. CHEVREUIL, 
the chemist, from philosophical speculations, and he takes 
delight in recalling the thoughts from which he derived 
inspiration in his youth. He now gives the preference to 
NEWTON, whose theories of light and colour led the way to 
the discoveries for which M. CHEvREUIL long since gained 
renown. ‘The saying of the English philosopher that colour 
was in us rather than in the light around us was a revelation 
for M. CHEvrEuIr. It is remarkable that he should place 
Newton above LeErpnitz, for it has long been an article of 
faith among French scientists that the Englishman, when 
most advanced in his mathematics, was merely making use 
of LrrBNitz’s discoveries, of which he had gained some 
knowledge, and had not the honesty to acknowledge his 
obligations. 


Wuicu of the Royal Academicians drew the three key 
sketches from the royal pictures that appear in the 
catalogue of the Winter Exhibition? Printseller’s “keys” 
are generally amusing enough, but they cannot be compared 
with the Academic specimens, which are worth preserving as 
curiosities, It is well known that painters are not always 
able to draw illustrations on wood; but even among the 
Honorary Retired Academicians we expected better draughts- 
manship, for in all the lines there is not one that is fairly 
drawn. 


THE announcement that a remarkably high dividend is 
to be paid over to the shareholders in the firm of Messrs. 
Rosert Boye & Son, Limited, is satisfactory for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is evident that, in spite of the 
condition of trade in general, there must have beensa large 
amount of business transacted by the firm, and everybody 
who has seen the tests of the Air-pump Ventilator will admit 
that it merits all the patronage it obtains. In the second 
place, the success is satisfactory as an indication of the 
interest which the public in general take in the subject of 
ventilation, and that no objection is raised to architects. 
when they specify the use of Messrs. Boyir’s apparatus in 
buildings of all classes throughout the country. 


_ THE works of art which M. Francais obtained from 
painters, sculptors, and amateurs in order to raise funds for 
the erection of a statue of CLaupDE LoRRAINE haye been. 
allotted ; the least of the prizes is worth, in any times, the 
price of the ticket. The most fortunate of all the sub- 
scribers is M. Grouet, who trades in tapioca. He has the 
privilege—for which many will envy him—of having his 
portrait painted by M. Bonnar, who stands at the head of 
the portraitists. The honour was attained by an invest-- 
ment of 20 frs.! Is it any wonder lotteries thrive in France ? 
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‘ ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE VANGUARD OF THE AGE. 


HE paintings which are, the subject of the illustra- 
tion were executed by Mr. E. Armiracg, R.A., for 
University Hall, in Gordon Square. Mr. HENRY CRaAbB 
Ropinson was one of the supporters of the Hall during 
his life, and by will he left funds to promote the comfort 
of the students, as is stated in the somewhat curiously 
worded inscription below, which is copied from that painted 
on one of the wall-piers :— 
THE PAINTINGS ON THESE WALLS 
HAVE BEEN EXECUTED BY EDWARD 
ARMITAGE FOR FRIENDS OF HENRY 
CRABB ROBINSON TO RECORD THEIR 
ADMIRATION OF HIS CHARACTER, THEIR 
RECOLLECTION OF HAPPY CONVERSE 
WITH HIM, AND THEIR PERSONAL AT- 
TACHMENT TO A GENIAL AND WARM- 
HEARTED FRIEND. 
THE PAINTINGS TEACH THAT A CATH- 
OLIC SPIRIT ALONE CAN SECURE TO 
ITSELF THE LOVE AND ATTACHMENT 
OF GREAT AND GOOD MEN OF WIDELY 
DIFFERENT OPINIONS AND SEEM FITLY 
PLACED IN A BUILDING ERECTED FOR 
THE RESIDENCE OF STUDENTS FOR 
WHOM MR. ROBINSON DEDICATED A 
CONSIDERABLE FUND THE INCOME 
TO BE APPLIED IN RENDERING THEIR 
ABODE MORE ELIGIBLE AND IN PRO- 
MOTING THEIR DOMESTIC COMFORT 
RATHER THAN IN LESSENING THE 
NECESSARY COSTS AND CHARGES 
OF SUCH ABOVE. 
IT IS HOPED THAT THIS MEMORIAL 
MAY INCITE IN THEM A LIFE-AMBI- 
TION FOR NOBLE ATTACHMENTS 
SUCH AS CAN BE BASED ONLY ON 
A REVERENCE FOR THE FREEDOM 
OF INDIVIDUAL THOUGHT AND NOT 
ON THE COINCIDENCES OF DOUBT- 
FUL SPECULATION. 


The selection of the persons for the painting was made 
by the “friends” from among those whose society Mr. Ropin- 
SON enjoyed during his long life. Those represented were 
probably never together on any one occasion, though many 
of them must have met at the breakfasts at SAMUEL ROGERS’, 
in St. James’s Place, the bond of sympathy between them 
being the reverence for freedom; and, as Dr. PHomaAs SADLER 
says in his delightful biography, they are shown “rather as 
they may have been graven on Mr. Ropinson’s memory, 
and have presented themselves to him in his happiest 
reveries, than with reference to any chronological or local 
arrangement.” 

There were other great men and women during the first 
half of this century, but perhaps no one man ever enjoyed 
more ‘noble attachments” than CRABB Rosinson; and the 
sight of this company of worthies round the common- 
room of the Hall may, like sagre conversazioni, incite the 
“ambition” of the students to cultivate intimacy with the 
wise and good. 

If we take the section of the painting that is reproduced 
in this number and begin on the left side, we first meet 
with Witt1am Gopwin, who is now remembered from his 
“ Caleb Williams,” but who was known to his contemporaries 
as a writer on politics of a revolutionary type. Behind 
him is Hazirrr, who was one of the best-abused men of 
his time, and whose writings are now neglected because they 
are alleged to have been derived from the talk of COLERIDGE 
and others. He tried his hand as a painter, and we owe a 
good portrait of Lams to him. He was not, however, suc- 
cessful as an artist, but his attempts enabled him to write 
valuable essays on painting. CLARKSON, who stands near, 
was the philanthropist whose exertions were influential in 
helping to suppress the slave trade. When the Abolition 
Bill became law WorDsworTH apostrophised him in one of 
his best sonnets, beginning— 

Clarkson ! it was an obstinate hill to climb : 
How toilsome—nay, how dire it was, by thee 
Is known; by none, perhaps, so feelingly. 


Mrs. BARBAULD, being one of the authors of the “ Evenings at 
Home” and the “‘ Proge Hymns,” is sure of remembrance as 


long as there are young folks in England. GILBERT WAKE- 
FIELD, who holds conversation with her, was one of the 
best Latin scholars of his time, but as a controversialist he 
was tempted to reply to a pamphlet on the French Revolu- 
tion by a bishop, and as it was deemed libellous, he was 
imprisoned for a couple of years. Listening to the pair is 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, whose contrarieties of character 
are suggested by Dickens, under the guise of Boy- 
THORNE, in “‘ Bleak House.” ‘There are no “ Dialogues of 
the Dead” in Latin or French to surpass his “ Imaginary 
Conversations.” 

Mr. Craps Rosinson was the first writer who was sent 
out by the Zzmes as a special correspondent ; and we next 
see a group of four of the foreign celebrities he met during 
his travels, viz) SCHLEGEL, who did much towards making 
English literature known in Germany ; Madame DE STaEL, 
whose books are still recognised as a model of writing in 
French schools; the Princess AMALIA, who patronised 
literature ; and Savicny, who is recognised by the Germans 
as the great authority on jurisprudence. 

In the next group Rocers, the poet, is seated. He 
was generous with his money and in his opinions; and his 
breakfast-room was one of the few places where extremes 
could meet. On one side is EDWARD IRVING, the 
eloquent but unhappy preacher, who was described by 
CARLYLE as having “the freest, brotherliest, bravest, 
human soul mine ever came in contact with.” Leaning 
on the chair is EDWARD QUILLINAN, the poet, who 
married WorbDswortnH’s daughter Dora. ‘Two lawyers 
next appear. Although Lord CrANworTH was a Lord 
Chancellor, the public did not know much about him ; but 
when he sat among the law lords in the House of Lords 
counsel were disposed to address their arguments to him 
rather than to other ex-chancellors. With him is Sir 
Tuomas Noon TatrourpD, who wrote tragedies, drafted 
copyright bills, and did much public service before he 
became a judge. On the sofa are the Rev. FRED W. 
RoBERTSON, of Brighton, a clergyman, who was as courageous 
as he was eloquent, and Lady Byron, the widow of the 
poet. Lastly come the Rev. THomas ARNOLD, whose 
example has caused a transformation of English public 
schools ; AMBROSE PoyNTER, one of the early helpers of 
schools of design; and the CHEVALIER BUNSEN, one of 
the most versatile men of the century, who gained renown 
as a linguist, an archeologist, and a theologian while 
serving Prussia as a diplomatist. 

The plate this week gives par’s of the panels at the east 
end of the room, which were painted by Mr. ARMITAGE 
during the time the College was closed for the autumn 
recess of 1870. The panels at the west end, or head of the 
room, were executed in the recess of the following year. 
He was assisted by a pupil, Mr. HERBERT JOHNSON, who 
also made the reduced drawing from which the plates have 
been executed, and which has been kindly lent for publica- 
tion by him. The wall was prepared like ordinary canvas, 
and Mr. ARMITAGE painted in the medium prepared and 
used by the late Ep. Parris, himself a painter of consider- 
able ability, which is well known for its freedom in putting- 
in, and its dead-drying quality. Mr. Parris used it in his 
repainting of THORNHILL’s work in the cupola of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; and it has been since found very valuable for 
decorative figure work which is to be painted zx si¢u. It is 
not so convenient for work which is to be painted on canvas, 
and fixed afterwards to the wall or ceiling, because it will 
not bear so much handling as the ordinary oil painting ; 
and many of the leading French decorative painters, like 
BouGuEREAU and CABANEL, execute their work in ordi- 
nary oil, and trust to a kind of varnish (like “crystal 
varnish ”), which dries dead, and thus adds the flatness of 
fresco to the strength of oil. 

When all the sections of this fine work are published I 
will recur to the subject and describe their position on the 
walls of the room, as they show a fine sense cf fitness and 
a happy grouping which will be better felt when the whole 
are together. Anyone may see the room by permission of 
the courteous Dean, Dr. FosTER Morey, M.A. 

The Hall itself is on the west side of Gordon Square, 
immediately north of the Irvingite church. It was built 
under our late venerable Professor DonaLpson, affec- 
tionately remembered among his _¢rreverent pupils as 
“Tommy Dod;” and is an admirable example of simple 
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and monumental plan. The figures are painted in mono- 
chrome, which gives a certain air of quiet dignity. They 
occupy the upper half of the wall above a high dado, similar 
to the Ceva in the Refectory at Milano. to et aa 

Mr. ARMITAGE made his mark in the competition instl- 
tuted by the Commissioners on the Fine Arts in connection 
with the then intended decoration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in June 1843. He gained one of the three lirst-class 
prizes of 300/. by a grand cartoon, which represented Caesar's 
First Invasion of Britain, Tis fellow prize-holders were 
Messrs. WATTs and Cope ; and it is very interesting to turn to 
Parliamentary Papers and see the names of the gainers of 
the prizes, and compare the promise with their subsequent 
work in the painting world. 

Mr. Armitace’s work had been executed in Paris, where 
he was then engaged studying, and also as one of the 
honoured assistants of Paut DELAROCHE in the grand 
Himicycle. One of the conditions issued April 25, 1842, 
stated that “If a drawing for which a premium shall have 
been awarded shall have been executed abroad,... the 
judges . . . may, if they shall think fit, require the artist to 
execute in this country, and under such conditions as they 
may think necessary, an additional drawing as a specimen 
of his ability; and in such case the premium awarded to 
such artist will not be paid unless his second drawing shall 
be approved by the judges.” Hence a second drawing had 
to be made, which triumphantly settled the question of 
authorship ; and a unanimous Report, dated July 22, 1843, 
declared them to be “quite satisfied.” It is interesting, in 
these days of “ ghosts,” to read how the then young man 
established his ability by the judgment of men who under- 
stood their subject. 

Since that early work Mr. ARMITAGE has gone on from 
one success to another, until he made himself the first 
draughtsman in England; and, by a succession of fine 
works, showed the possibilities of that revival of mural 
painting which has since taken place. He may, indeed, be 
said to have been mainly instrumental in creating the 
present school ; and all his work has been marked by those 
characteristics of clear composition, noble draughtmanship, 
and direct handling which he evinced forty years ago. 

The two studies of events in the life of St. Paut which 
he contributed to the last Academy Exhibition showed this 
same suitability to wall panels; and, if ever the decoration 
of our Cathedral be resumed, and the experiments be made 
from the pavement upwards (instead of from the cupola 
downwards), such work as Mr. ArmiTAGE’s would be the 
worthiest with which to ornament the fabric. 

HuGH STANNUS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


OT many remains of the Colonia Agrippina have come 
down to modern times. One of the most interesting was 
brought to light a little while ago, quite accidentally, in carrying 
out some repairs of the floor of the cathedral, and has been 
described in the Volkszettung of Cologne and the West German 
Periodical for History and Art, Immediately behind the 
middle pillar of the south transept a water-course was dis- 
covered, having a width of from 60 to 64 centimétres (23°6 to 
25°2 inches), and a depth of about 1°4 métre (about 55 inches), 
with a stone staircase of nine steps leading down to it. A leaden 
pipe, eight centimétres in diameter (a little more than three 
inches), rests in a hollow bed of tufa, running from north 
to south, with a branch pipe of the same size running towards 
the east. This latter is broken off just at the lowest step of the 
one staircase, while the main pipe has been traced for some 
distance in both a northerly and southerly direction. The 
branch pipe, which slightly inclines towards the north, seems 
to suggest some connection with the group of bath remains 
discovered many years ago outside the cathedral on the east 
side. They were said to be of the Carlovingian period, but 
they certainly rested on Roman foundations. They too con- 
tained leaden pipes, but of much smaller diameter than those 
recently found in the cathedral. All the local authorities are 
satisfied that they have here the remains of a Roman water- 
course of some kind. The walls are built of tolerably large 
tufa stones laid in regular courses ; the stairs were originally 


twelve, and they still show their original dove-tailing. Their 
object was clearly to secure the keeping in order of this im- 
portant point of the water system, where the branch pipe was 
connected with the principal one. With the same view the 
water-course is vaulted over at this point, and the entrance to 
the flight of steps is covered over with a stone. The channel 
must have been first broken at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when the foundations of the pillars in the neighbour- 
hood were laid. But the way in which the flags of the cathedral 
floor were laid indicates that the recollection of the water-course 
had not then been lost. Gelenius, in his “ Notitia,” speaks of 
the wells that had been discovered in the southern aisle ; he had 
probably this water-course in his mind, although another inter- 
pretation led commentators in a different direction. The eccle-« 
siastical and civil authorities propose having the traces that 
have been found carefully followed up; and it is hoped that the 
further exploration by trained persons will lead to further 
interesting discoveries. 


THE WELD BLUNDELL COLLECTION. 


N Monday last Mr. Thomas Weld Blundell, of Ince 
Blundell Hall, near Liverpool, died at Lulworth Castle, 
Dorset. He represented one of the oldest Lancashire families. 
Baines says in his “ History of Lancashire” that the pedigrees 
of the family are obscure and not very accurate, but the con- 
stant recurrence of the name in important recoids makes it 
quite certain that there is an unbroken succession of Blundells 
dating from the time of the Norman Conquest. One member 
of the family had been ennobled. According to ‘ Gregson’s 
Portfolio of the History and Antiquities of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster,” one of the family was created Lord Blundell, or 
Blondell, in 1720, but the title became extinct in 1756. There 
are many objects of interest at Ince Blundell Hall and the 
church. The original church was built in the year 1111, and 
was rebuilt in 1520. It contains monuments of the Molyneux 
and Blundell families. The hall was built about the year 1720. 
It is a brick mansion, with Corinthian pilasters and an entabla- 
ture of stone. At the eastern angle of the hall is a model of 
the Pantheon, erected upon a scale equal to one-third the size 
of the original at Rome. This building was erected for the 
purpose of containing an extensive collection of objects of art 
acquired by the late Mr. Henry Blundell, and which are attached 
to the property as heirlooms. The paintings are now in a hand- 
some, well-lighted gallery. Amongst them may be mentioned 4 
floly Family, by Andrea del Sarto ; two excellent pictures by 
Canaletto; Zhe Fall and Redemption of Man, by Raphael ; 
The Marriage Feast, by Paul Veronese; Bacchus and Ariadne, 
a large painting by Sebastian Ricca; four fine landscapes by 
Wilson, and two curious portraits by Gerard Dow. The 
statues in the hall are of great merit. There is one of A/znerva, 
from the Duke of Lanté’s palace at Rome, which was found at 
Ostia. A Déana, remarkable for a firm and spirited attitude. 
A Psyche, by Canova, gracefully bending over a butterfly, which 
rests on the open palm of one hand, while with the other she 
holds its wings. A fufiter Pacificus, with a blended expres- 
sion of majesty and benevolence. A Z/eseus (King of Athens) 
found in Adrian’s Villa, and bought by Mr. Blundell from the 
Duke of Modena; and amongst many others two groups of 
statuary esteemed to be very fine specimens of ancient Greek 
sculpture. The busts, too, are numerous, and amongst them 
are those of Adrian, Cicero, Cato, Fulius Cesar, Augustus 
Cesar, and a colossal bust of Vesfastan, which stands on a 
pillar of cippolino marble, besides busts of Fupiter Serapis 
and Bacchus, which are said to be genuine antiques. Some 
of the fragments are notable, particularly a hand belonging to 
the statue of the philosopher Zeno, which admirably expresses 
the character of an old man’s hand. The statue was said some 
years ago to be at Rome. In this collection are also some 
valuable and rare cinerary urns and sarcophagi, one of which 
latter, 7 feet long and 4 feet high, at each end of which are lions 
devouring their prey, is executed in a masterly style. 


A POMPEIIAN HOUSE. 


WELL-KNOWN house at Pompeii (No. 39, in the 2nd 
Insula of the 8th Region), named after the Emperor 
Joseph IL., who visited it when first laid bare, a century ago, 
has been lately completely excavated. It is three-storeyed and 
of terrace construction, having been built against the steep side 
of the mountain. The upper storey presents the usual plan of a 
Roman house. A staircase of twenty-eight very well-preserved 
steps of Vesuvian lava, divided into three flights, or landings, 
leads to the lower floor. The topmost landing and the two 
upper portions of this staircase have wooden balusters ; the 
lowest portion, which is also the largest, is vaulted over. Two 
very plain rooms, with rough walls, one of them having a 
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hearth, open on to this staircase. At its foot there is a long 
passage leading to a back staircase, which again led to the 
upper storey. Proceeding, however, straight on, the visitor will 
find himself in a court, or kind of peristyle, on each of two 
sides of which there are two chambers, the third side being 
occupied by a large room, most probably the ¢vtc/inzum, or 
dining-room. The fourth side opens on to a great terrace, from 
which the courtyard and the rooms are lighted. Beneath this 
terrace is the lowest storey, comprising the various offices, 
kitchen, bakery, mill, bath, &c. The bath consists of a /efi- 
dartum, a vaulted room, with a white mosaic floor, the walls 
painted yellow ; a ca/¢darium, also vaulted, the walls adorned 
with pictures on a red ground, the floor mosaic ; the frvg¢daréum, 
circular, as usual, having a cupola-formed vaulted roof with an 
air-opening in the middle, furnished with a wide ventilating 
shaft of terra-cotta, which leads upwards through the floor of 
the superimposed terrace into the open air. There are four 
niches in the wall of the /rég¢darium, furnished with slabs for 
sitting. The floor is ornamented with mosaics. 


THE HERMITAGE GALLERY. 


A Fe Russian Government has lately purchased for 800,000 

roubles the Galitsine Gallery of pictures for the Hermitage 
Museum at St. Petersburg. It contains one of the two 
Crucifixions painted by Raphael in his early days while still 
dominated by the influence of Perugino, to whom it was long 
attributed. The other Crucifixton, by the same master, be- 
longing to the same period (1498-1502) is in Lord Dudley’s 
collection. The new consignment to the Hermitage comprises 
also a Crucifixion attributed to Francia; the Angel, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, or probably Luini; an L7¢ombment, by 
Mantegna ; a Ga/atea, from the hand of Albano, or more likely 
of Moretto ; a charming Avzuncéation, by Cima de Conegliano; 
and some fine examples of Bronzino, Rubens, Netscher, and 
Breughel. Only a few of the great private collections that 
formerly existed in Russia now remain, and of these the 
Kouschelco, Leuchtenberg, Tretiakov, and Stroganov galleries 
are the most important. 


NATURAL SELECTION IN SCIENCE 


AND ART. 


yy address was lately delivered in Liverpool by Dr. B. W. 

Richardson, F.A.S., upon *‘ Natural Selection for Science 
or for Art.” He said there was a prevailing idea that 
between science and art a great gulf was fixed; that the man 
of science could never be an artist, that an artist could never 
be a man of science. If there were in these higher spheres of 
human labour two distinct spheres, then there were two distinct 
sets of men for the habitation of the spheres ; and every man, 
aiming for the highest, should ask of himself, and for himself, 
“ To which sphere do I belong?” By the biographical method 
of arriving at evidence he got proof that there had been rare 
men who had been equally representative in themselves of 
science and art; but comprehensive genius, the exceptional of 
the exceptional, was so mighty that when it appeared it could 
not help but proclaim itself. He left such genius, therefore, to 
take care of itself, and applied his observations to the com- 
moner types of human excellence, and to the development of 
them for everyday usefulness. In youth, and very early in 
youth, the endowment of one or other of the two great types 
of mind, scientific or artistic, was always and easily detectable 
when either existed in a marked degree. But it was true that 
neither type might be detectable in any marked degree, and 
he was not intending, in the least, to offend when he observed 
that in the large majority of all classes it was not detectable in 
any such degree as to indicate a striking character. Perhaps 
in every person there was a preponderating balance on the one 
side or the other. The rule, however, he wished most to im- 
press was that in cases where one quality stood out clearly as 
its own, there every effort should be made to let that quality 
have its fullest play. The mind should be permitted to follow 
its own bent towards the position of master in its own sphere ; 
while it should be so directed as to be led towards scholar- 
ship in the other sphere. Then, in the same person, the 
science and art would inter-relate. The man of science, hard 
as his science might be, would have some taste or art in the 
development of the most difficult portion of the subject in 
which he was master. The man of art would, in like manner, 
have some scientific accuracy in the most original and ex- 
quisite design in which he might have superlative skill and 
fertility of invention. If the students had not sought advice, or 
received advice, as to their particular cast of mind for or 
towards greatness, he urged them to try themselves what they 
were. There was not one who might not, by thoughtful study 


and self-examination, come to a knowledge of his own strongest 
capacity. If in anything they excelled their comrades, accord- 
ing’ to their judgment, exalted into conscience and con- 
scientious belief, there and in that direction their strength lay. 
All men, whether men of art or of science, had this in common— 
they were animals sharing in that quality with the whole plane 
of animal life, and rising only to the higher and diviner life by 
the faculties that were implanted in and rested upon that 
common centre. The inference he drew was that the student 
of science or the student of art was one or the other, or none 
or the other, according to the type of his organisation. For 
greatness either in science or art the animal basis required to 
be sound and healthy. There was evidence that it need not 
always be robust, but it must always be sound. The animal 
basis sound and maintained so, the student of science or of 
art who had marked qualities for either branch must in the end 
win if he followed that which was in accordance with his 
nature. He would, on the other hand, according to his view, 
never win greatness if he and his work were not in accord. 
Under reverse of faculty he would sink into mediocrity. His 
own profession—medicine, taken in its widest acceptation— 
offered the best field for students of science and students of art 
in combination of talent. It was true that medicine belonged 
mostly to the domain of science; but it admitted of some 
openings for even fine art. In other departments the attempt 
at combined greatness had been ignoble compared with what 
had occurred in medicine. He wanted his countrymen in calm 
and sober judgment to put to themselves the common-sense 
question—Could they ever expect to have the same class of 
great men as those who had graced the history of the past, if 
they failed to allow greatness that natural selection and freedom 
which had permitted genius to find its own sphere and live and 
labour therein? In his professional life, cast much in the ebbs 
and tides of the intellectual classes, there was nothing that gave 
him such frequent pain as the tale of life at work at a grind- 
stone which would have no grind in it if the right man were at 
it. He really thought that for one person who told him “I 
love the vocation,” two told him “I hate my vocation,” and 
followed it only because ‘needs must when the devil drives.” 
And in this matter the devil drove merrily on the wings of the 
wind, while his victim dried up and withered away. He there- 
fore charged the student of science or the student of art, who 
would aspire to be eminent, useful, and happy in their work, to 
try their own faculties, and choose their natural bent. When 
they had found their natural selection they should not there- 
upon slight and ignore the studies which they had felt to be 
inappropriate to them. However high they might try to reach 
in science, the easier they would advance if they were scholars 
in art. However exalted they might strive to be in art, the 
easier they would rise if they would let themselves become 
scholars in science. By every true master of art and scholar of 
science Shakespeare might be taken as the type par excellence 
of an artist without effort; one of those whom Dr. Walshe 
had so admirably defined as possessing “the spontaneously 
active intellectual attribute, which superseded the necessity for 
labour—genius.” One of those, also, who let the environments 
of learning, from which scholarship was derived, supplement 
and feed his genius. He might go through the whole realms 
of biography and never find a model so correct in every 
light as this one man; and the reason why his name was 
perhaps of all names most frequently repeated, depended more 
than on aught else that could. be offered in explanation of the 
phenomenon, on this combination of mastership and scholar- 
ship in their natural order. He did not wish to urge the abso- 
lute rule that every man of genius, in science or in art, must be 
a master in one and a scholar in the other. This would be 
false to history. Newton was the greatest man of science who 
ever lived. Turner was the greatest painter of his kind who 
ever lived. But Newton probably knew as much of art as 
Turner knew of science, and that was saying very little. In 
many great works, by the combination of science with art and 
art with science, the noblest results had been obtained. Archi- 
tecture yielded an eternal series of monuments in proof of this 
view. If the work pursued, be it ever so well selected, was to be 
successful in its results, the faculties animal, emotional, and 
intellectual must be kept in health ; the animal first and fore- 
most, for it was the foundation on which all else rested. To 
this healthy physical training they must add healthy mental 
training of the emotional faculties, keeping in control too eager 
a desire to excel at all risks, and subduing that curse of the 
human mind, jealousy. He urged them to strive but not to 
strain. To the control of the animal and emotional faculties 
they should add restraint of the intellectual. The chief lesson 
which he wished to leave was, borrowing an old and splendid 
saying, “ Obey your call,” and abide the result. In science, in 
art, many were called but few were chosen; but whether they 
were of the chosen or not, let them obey their call. So would 
they assist to their own soul’s content, though the world knew 
it not, in forwarding that happy day when disease, pain, 
deformity, and sin would be replaced by health, happiness, 
beauty, and purity for evermore. 
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ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURE.* 


HE volume of etchings, republished from the Portfolio, 
gives an opportunity for the contrasting of several styles 
of architectural illustration by French and English artists. A 
prefatory note, probably from Mr. Hamerton, announces that 
“ The treatment is mainly picturesque ; the artists not aiming 
at the completeness and precision of strict architectural draw- 
ings, and dwelling with interest on accidental irregularities — 
such as the effects of decay or admixture of styles—which often 
add materially to the picturesqueness of a building, although 
they may, to some extent, obscure the design.” In other 
words, the etchers treat the buildings after the manner of 
musicians who make pieces out of simple tunes, and who give 
a preference to particular passages as themes for variations. 
In such cases the plates have to be taken for their pictorial 
effect rather than for their truth as representations. 

The frontispiece is by M. Lhermitte, and is called “An 
Episcopal Visitation.” The artist is known mainly by his life- 
size figures of peasants and workmen. In this case he shows a 
bishop passing along the aisle of a very old church, between 
two lines of peasant women, and followed by a train of his 
clergy. The massive columns and dark walls are contrasted 
with the white surplices of the priests and the white caps of 
the women on which the light falls from above. Grouping and 
treatment are admirable, but, as often happens with Frenchmen’s 
pictures of church ceremonies, the etching is not free from 
inaccuracies. Bishops do not bless people with their left 
hands, and they do not wear mitres when they are without, 
what may be called, their State robes. 

M. Toussaint has two plates from Westminster Abbey. 
One is taken from a point of view near the organ looking 
towards the altar; the other being the chapel containing the 
tomb of Mary Queen of Scots, and the marble statue of 
Modesty, which is the memorial of Lady Orford. M. Toussaint 
is one of those etchers who have an aversion to a continuous or 
unbroken line, and his two views are made up of a number of 
short strokes. But as he has always a clear notion of what he 
is aiming at, there is nothing that can be called patchy or un- 
certain in his plates, and owing to the artist’s mastery of light 
and shade the effect is telling. In “The Rood Gallery of St. 
Etienne du Mont, Paris,” M. Toussaint is compelled to have 
some decided lines, but he finds compensation in his plate of 
the front of Rheims Cathedral, which is as broken as any one 
could desire. The gallery in the Paris church may be an 
architectural solecism, if tested by a rigorous standard, yet we 
doubt if one of the Gothic architects of the building would be 
found to condemn it if he were allowed to revisit the hill of 
St. Genevieve. Although M. Toussaint’s preference seems to 
be for Medizeval work, he lingers over the detai's of the wind- 
ing staircase, the rood gallery, and the side doors of this most 
picturesque work, which seems to have increased in value since 
the laicising of the neighbouring church. It is impossible for 
any graver to express the detail of such a building as the 
Rheims Cathedral within the limits of a page. M. Toussaint 
has to content himself with suggesting the balance between 
projections and recesses, between curved and straight lines. 
This is done cleverly, and no one will quarrel with the artist for 
showing a more open space around the building than the 
authorities of the city will allow for the display of the 
cathedral. 

Mr. Pennell does not apparently care much for playing with 
light and shade. The Cathedral Gateway at Canterbury is 
shown with the sun upon it, and lighting up the shadows. 
Somehow, the sketch is suggestive of a tracing in outline from 
a water-colour drawing. It would be difficult to find two draw- 
ings more unlike than the Gateway and the Trinity Chapel in 
the Cathedral which follows. The contrast is so remarkable 
that a novice must say they could not come from the same 
hand. Yet they are both assigned to Mr. Pennell, the chapel 
being by Mr. Railton. A Water Gate in Venice is a second 
plate by Mr. Pennell, but Italian Renaissance does not lend 
itself to his style of interpretation. Shadows are excellent 
constituents of an etching, but one likes to know what they 
come from. The two corbelled windows in this plate would 
excite the laughter of the youngest architectural pupil. The 
Suggesting of age may also be supposed to be indispensable in 
an etching of a building, but the Venice palaces are not quite 
so ramshackle as Mr. Pennell portrays in his specimen. ‘The 
masons must have been odd fellows if the vertical lines of their 
pee could become twisted in the way we see them in the 
plate. 

It is no small advantage for Mr. Railton that as an architect 
he understands what he has torepresent. In his Trinity Chapel 
and tomb of the Black Prince we have a view that, however 
elaborate, has little that is forced in order to gain effect, or 
opposed to reality. The masonry may be drawn to look more 
worn than it is—for Canterbury is well conserved—but allow- 
ance must be made for pictorial necessities. In his church of 
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St. Jacques, Dieppe, Mr. Railton seems to have taken a lesson 
from M. Toussaint in dealing with detail; his massing of light 
and shade is, however, bolder than the Frenchman’s. There 
are some strokes which hardly seem as if they could be made 
on copper, and if the plates had not been all described as 
etchings we might suppose his two were reproductions. In a 
few years Mr. Railton has made great strides as an illustrative 
artist, and it is to his credit that he has not become careless 
through success. 

Etchings like Mr. Railton’s could not be dashed off ina 
hurry ; and if etching is to be considered simply as one of the 
aids to the expression of Impressionism they are out of place. 
M. Maxime Lalanne apparently adopts that theory, for his 
etchings simply enable us to recall the effect which a place 
made upon us at first sight, before we were able to be critical 
and analyse the detail. His view of the street in Rouen is as 
vivid as anything by Prout. It gives the character of an old 
street ; but if the etching is examined closely it will be found 
that the method adopted for producing effect is peculiar to M. 
Lalanne, and is not easily described. Lines appear to be 
thrown about haphazard, but they all come right when seen at 
a proper distance. The view of Quimper is a reproduction 
from a chalk-sketch, and allows us to see how M. Lalanne sets 
about his work. Everything in the sketch appears to be straight- 
forward, and intended to record the masses of the buildings. 
We find, however, that the etching-needle is handled in a 
different way to the crayon. The view at Amsterdam, like that 
at Rouen, when scrutinised, appears quite fussy and made up of 
things as unlike as possible to buildings and boats. Yet the plate 
does suggest one of the best views of the Dutch city as well as 
any photograph. M. Lalanne’s style is deserving of study, but 
it is not one that we recommend for imitation. In any other 
hands it is likely to be a failure. 

M. Briend de Matignon, like M. Lalanne, shows a street 
with overhanging houses and leading to a church, but there is a 
marvellous difference in the treatment. The view in Mont- 
villiers comes nearer reality, but it must be said to have a good 
deal of the commonplace about it, and indeed it bears a resem- 
blance to the examples in drawing-books which at one time 
were placed before embryo artists. If M. Lalanne were given 
the big black mass at the corner he would have bewitched it, 
and, instead of a loft with a big buttress, we should have some- 
thing fantastic made out of the timber beams and the big 
stones. 

A contrast to modern modes is afforded by the reproduction 
of the sketch of Evreux, by Henry Edridge, A.R.A., which is 
probably between sixty and seventy years old. It shows the 
mode that was adopted in those days. The endeavour was to 
get the lines of the buildings with accuracy, leaving the 
shadows to be put in afterwards by a logical process. For 
archilectural study Edridge’s method has many advantages, 
but there is less wrazsemb/lance about the product than is 
given in M. Lalanne’s, as exemplified in the sketch at Quimper. 
One suggests detail, the other general effect, and the two 
methods have therefore their uses. 

There are three etchings by Mr. Ernest George. One is a 
many-storeyed house on the market-place at Frankfort, with the 
cathedral in the background ; the second is of some windmills 
near Bruges, a bit of the city being seen in the distance ; the 
third is a canal scene at Dort. There are no etchings in the 
volume which seem to be simpler, for Mr. Ernest George brings 
out his effects in a way that appears to be without mystery; but 
if anyone will try and copy a square inch or two of one of them 
a different opinion will be formed. 

The etching of the Alt Market, Cologne, by Mr. Thomas, 
shows a conscientious desire to avoid a sacrifice of detail. The 
plate may appear less picturesque than others in the volume, 
but if the stones of a building are in firm condition, why should 
they be made to appear mouldering? It would now seem that 
the representation of buildings whose stones have resisted all 
that time and weather can do is mere engraver’s work, as it is 
supposed to be mechanical rather than artistic. With that 
opinion we do not agree. We admit that smoothness and a 
sound surface may be difficult to treat, but when the artist 
cannot express qualities of the kind, it is better to avoid the 
building, and seek another with the desirable amount of 
roughness. ; 

It is evident that Medieval work is best adapted to give 
satisfaction to modern etchers. M. Brunet Debaines, with all 
his cleverness, does not give an adequate notion of the walls of 
the Pompeian house, and the street in Verona might be 
intended to suggest the necessity of a Dangerous Structures 
Act for the city. 

What we have said must not be taken as condemnatory of 
the volume. As architectural etchings, we consider the col- 
lection to have a very high value, for it represents the work of 
artists who have all gained a reputation, and the diversity of 
styles will enable students to derive many profitable lessons 
from the plates. It is to the credit of Mr. Hamerton that he 
has done so much for architecture in the Portfolio, a part of 
which is represented in “The Etchings of Architecture.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL, ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


HE following admissions have just been approved :— 
Upper School.--W. Alford, L. Ambler, R. S. Ayling, J. 

E. Newberry, and W. R. Schultz. 

Lower School—A. C. Blomfield, R. Bryden, B. J. Fletcher, 
H. A. Gregg, H. V. Lanchester, J. P. Oliver, and V. R. Page. 

Probationers.—H. Baker, G. E. Collins, R. E. Draper, E. 
E. Fetch, A. L. Giles, W. Grace, W. J. Horton, A. J. Inman, 
G. R. Jaques, C. Martin, H. Matthewman, H. G. Neal, C. H. 
Norton, E. E. Poole, A. H. Powell, A. Pywell, R. W. Sampson, 
W. Taylor, A. H. Thompson, and F. T. Verity. : 


Aoygones. 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty. ’_HAZLITT. 


DR. JOHNSON ON THE THEORY OF ARCHES. 


T would be vain to deny that the writings of Dr. Johnson 
are little read in our time, and hereafter his fame will 
depend upon the attractiveness of Boswell’s “ Life” rather than 
on his own sonorous expositions of morality. The “Lives of 
the Poets” is the only work of his that keeps its ground, for 
“ Rasselas” has ceased to be a school prize. But in the days 
when Johnson was accepted as a classic and as a model of the 
grand style of prose, people contrived to skip the letters he 
wrote to the Gazette in order to help one of the competitors for 
Blackfriars Bridge. Lord Macaulay, who wrote two essays 
on Johnson, does not mention them, nor does Mr. Carlyle. 
Yet they are not a little remarkable as literary efforts, for how 
many writers could have attempted to argue upon the relative 
strength of elliptic and semicircular arches, unless they knew 
more about mechanics than Johnson did? That he was on the 
wrong side makes the attempt more courageous. We have 
exhumed the letters to place them, with other waifs and strays 
about architecture, among our “ Bygones.” Their origin will 
be suggested by a few words. 

When the Corporation of London resolved to connect the 
north and south sides of the river by a bridge at Blackfriars, a 
design was obtained from the City Surveyor for parliamentary 
purposes ; but as soonas the Act was passed a competition was 
opened. That wasin 1759. Twenty designs were sent in. At 
that time a work of the kind was supposed to belong to archi- 
tects. Smeaton was probably the only competitor who might be 
called an engineer. As is not unusual, before any formal judg- 
ment was given there was a preference expressed for the design 
by Robert Mylne, a young architect, who had gained the prize 
from the Roman Academy of St. Luke in the year preceding. 
He was the son of an Edinburgh architect, and belonged to 
an old family of master masons. It is related that he was 
friendless when he entered on the contest ; but in those days 
people would not believe anyone from the North could be in 
that position, and Mylne was supposed to be aided by fellow- 
countrymen about the Court. It was not difficult to raise a 
prejudice in Dr. Johnson’s mind against a Scotsman. More- 
over, as we have said, one of his friends, John Gwynn, was 
among the competitors. Mylne proposed a bridge with 
nine pseudo-elliptical arches. As the rise of the centre 
arch was 41 feet 6 inches, with a span of Ioo feet, and 
in the remaining arches a similar proportion between rise 
and span was observed, it could be said that the so-called 
semi-ellipsis did not differ much from a semicircle. The old 
Trinity Bridge in Florence had endured from 1569 with a rise 
of less than 15 feet for a span of 95 feet 3 inches, and Perronet 
was then arranging for the bridge at Mantes, which was to have 
a span of nearly 128 feet, with a rise of 38 feet 3 inches, and a 
few years afterwards, in his Neuilly bridge, with a similar span, 
only 31 feet 9 inches were allowed for rise. But it is always easy 
to imagine that an architect who departs from stereotyped rules 
is about to endanger the lives of the public, and, judging from 
Johnson’s letters, it might be supposed that Mylne had 
proposed something as unsafe as a tight-rope for crossing 
the Thames. The Corporation appointed a committee of 
eight members to examine the designs ; among them were 


Simpson and Miller, two professors of mathematics, whose 
opinions were supposed to be influential with the remaining 
members. Miller was said to be in favour of elliptical arches, 
while Simpson upheld semicircular arches. That was not the 
case in reality ; but at the time of writing the following letter 
Johnson believed he had Simpson on his side :— 


Johnson's First Letter. 
December J, 17509. 


Sir,—The plans which have been offered by different 
architects of different reputation and abilities for the construc- 
tion of the bridge intended to be built at Blackfriars are, by the 
rejection of the greater part, now reduced to a small number, in 
which small number three are supposed to be much superior to 
the rest, so that only three architects are now properly com- 
petitors for the honour of this great employment, by two of 
whom are proposed semicircular and by the other elliptical 
arches. 

The question is, therefore, whether an elliptical or semi- - 
circular arch is to be preferred ? 

The first excellence of a bridge built for commerce over a 
large river is strength ; for a bridge which cannot stand, how- 
ever beautiful, will boast its beauty but a little while. The 
stronger arch is therefore to be preferred, and much more to 
be preferred if with greater strength it has greater beauty. 

Those who are acquainted with the mathematical principles 
of architecture are not many ; and yet fewer are they who will 
upon any single occasion endure any laborious stretch of 
thought, or harass their minds with unaccustomed investiga- 
tions. We shall therefore attempt to show the weakness of the 
elliptical arch, by arguments which appeal simply to common 
reason, and which will yet stand the test of geometrical 
examination. 

All arches have a certain degree of weakness. No hollow 
building can be equally strong with a solid mass, of which 
every upper part presses perpendicularly upon the lower. Any 
weight laid upon the top of an arch has a tendency to force 
that top into the vacuity below; and the arch thus loaded on 
the top stands only because the stones that form it, being 
wider in the upper than in the lower parts, that part that fills a 
wider space cannot fall through a space less wide; but the 
force which laid upon a flat would press directly downwards is 
dispersed each way in a lateral direction, as the parts of a 
beam are pushed out to the right and left by a wedge driven 
between them. In proportion as the stones are wider at the 
top than at the bottom they can less easily be forced down- 
wards, and as their lateral surfaces tend more from the centre 
to each side, to so much more is the pressure directed laterally 
towards the piers, and so much less perpendicularly towards 
the vacuity. 

Upon this plain principle the semicircular arch may be 
demonstrated to excel in strength the elliptical arch, which 
approaching nearer to a straight line, must be constructed with 
stones whose diminution downwards is very little, and of which 
the pressure is almost perpendicular. 

It has yet been sometimes asserted by hardy ignorance that 
the elliptical arch is stronger than the semicircular, or, in other 
terms, that any mass is more strongly supported the less it 
rests upon the supporters. If the elliptical arch be equally 
strong with the semicircular, that is, if an arch, by approaching 
to a straight line, loses none of its stability, it will follow that 
all arcuation is useless, and that the bridge may at last, without 
any inconvenience, consist of stone laid in straight lines from 
pillar to pillar. But if a straight line will bear no weight, which 
is evident at the first view, it is plain likewise that an ellipsis 
will bear very little, and that as the arch is more curved its 
strength is increased. 

Having thus evinced the superior strength of the semi- 
circular arch, we have sufficiently proved that it ought to be 
preferred ; but, to leave no objection unprevented, we think it 
proper likewise to observe that the elliptical arch must always 
appear to want elevation and dignity, and that if beauty be to 
be determined by suffrages, the elliptical arch will have little to 
boast, since the only bridge of that kind has now stood two 
hundred years without imitation. 

If in opposition to these arguments, and in defiance at once 
of right reason and general authority, the elliptical arch should 
at last be chosen, what will the world believe than that some 
other motive than reason influenced the determination? And 
some degree of partiality cannot but be suspected by him who 
has been told that one of the judges appointed to decide this 
question is Mr. M—ll—r, who having by ignorance or thought- 
lessness already preferred the elliptical arch, will probably 
think himself obliged to maintain his own judgment, though 
his opinion will avail but little with the public when it is known 
that Mr. S—ps—n declares it to be false. 

He that in the list of the committee chosen for the super- 
intendency of the bridge reads many of the most illustrious 
names of this great city, will hope that the greater number will 
have more reverence for the opinion of posterity than to dis- 
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grace themselves and the metropolis of the kingdom, in com- 
pliance with any man who, instead of voting, aspires to dictate, 
perhaps without any claim to such superiority, either by great- 
ness of birth, dignity of employment, extent of knowledge, or 
largeness of fortune.—I am, sir, yours, &c. 


Simpson wrote to say that he was not committed to an 
advocacy of semicircular arches, for, in his opinion, “an 
elliptical arch whose height is but little less than that of the 
semicircular one may be made nearly as strong with an equal 
quantity of materials.” After that expression of opinion there 
was little doubt about the result of the competition. There 
were many pens at work at the time contesting for one side or 
the other, and Mylne was not without his advocates. One of 
them having replied to Johnson’s letter, drew forth the follow- 
ing from the sage :— 

Johnsons Second Letter. 
December 8, 1759. 

Sir,—In questions of general concern there is no law of 
government or rule of decency that forbids open examination 
and public discussion. I shall therefore not betray by a mean 
apology that right which no man has power, and I suppose no 
wise man has desire, to refuse me, but shall consider the letter 
published by you last Friday in defence of Mr. M ’s * design 
for a new bridge. 

Mr. M proposes elliptical arches. It has been objected 
that elliptical arches are weak, and therefore improper for a 
bridge of commerce, in a country where greater weights are 
ordinarily carried by land than perhaps in any other part of the 
world. That there is an elliptical bridge at Florence is allowed, 
but the objectors maintain that its stability is so much doubted 
that carts are not permitted to pass over it. 

To this no answer is made, but that it was built for coaches, 
and if it had been built for carts it would have been made 
stronger. Thus all the controvertists agree that the bridge is 
too weak for carts, and it is of little importance whether carts 
are prohibited because the bridge is weak, or whether the 
architect, knowing that carts were prohibited, voluntarily con- 
structed a weak bridge. The instability of the elliptical arch 
has been sufficiently proved by argument, and Ammanuti’s 
attempt has proved it by example. 

The iron rail, whether gilt or varnished, appears to me 
unworthy of debate. I suppose every judicious eye will discern 
it to be minute and trifling, equally unfit to make a part of a 
great design, whatever be its colour. I shall only observe how 
little the writer understands his own positions when he recom- 
mends it to be cast in whole pieces from pier to pier. That 
iron forged is stronger than iron cast every smith can inform 
him ; and, if it be cast in large pieces, the fracture of a single 
bar must be repaired by a new piece, 

The abrupt rise which is feared from firm circular arche 
may be easily prevented by a little extension of the abutment 
at each end, which will take away the objection and add almost 
nothing to the expense. 

The whole of the argument in favour of Mr. M—— is only 
that there is an elliptical bridge at Florence and an iron balus- 
trade at Rome. The bridge is owned to be weak, and the iron 
balustrade we consider as mean, and are loth that our own 
country should unite two follies in a public work. 

The architrave of Perrault, which has been pompously pro- 
duced, bears nothing but its entablature, and is so far from 
Owing its support to the artful section of the stone that it is held 
together by cramps of iron; to which I am afraid Mr. M 
must have recourse if he persists in his ellipsis, or, to use the 
words of his vindicator, forms his arch of four segments of 
circles drawn from four different centres. 

That Mr. M—— obtained the prize of the architecture at 
Rome, a few months ago, is willingly confessed ; nor do his 
opponents doubt that he obtained it by deserving it. May he 
continue to obtain whatever he deserves ; but let it not be pre- 
sumed that a prize granted at Rome implies an irresistible 
degree of skill. The competition is only between boys, and the 
prize given to excite laudable industry, not to reward con- 
summate excellence. Nor will the suffrage of the Romans 
much advance any name among those who know, what no man 
of science will deny, that architecture has for some time 
degenerated at Rome to the lowest state, and that the Pan- 


peg is now deformed by petty decorations.—I am, sir, yours, 
CEC, 


Hawkins, in relating the circumstances, suggests that 
Johnson acted rather unworthily when he undertook to treat 
a subject for which he had to be coached 3 but it was worse to 
suggest that the victory of Mylne in the Roman Academy was 
over boys. Johnson was an old hand in controversy, and 
finding that arguments against the design had not succeeded, 
he turned against the designer. In his third and last letter he 


* Mr. Milne. 


again recurred to the theory that an elliptical arch was a flat 
arch, and therefore dangerous. 


Johnsons Third Letter. 
December 15, 1759. 

Sir,—It is the common fate of erroneous positions that they 
are betrayed by defence and obscured by explanation ; that 
their authors deviate from the main question into incidental 
disquisitions, and raise a mist where they should let in light. 

Of all these concomitants of errors, the letter of Dec. ro, in 
favour of elliptical arches, has afforded examples. A great part 
of it is spent upon digressions. The writer allows that the first 
excellence of a bridge is undoubtedly strength ; but this con- 
cession affords him an opportunity of telling us that strength, 
or provision against decay, has its limits, and of mentioning the 
monument and cupola, without any advance towards evidence 
or argument. 

The first excellence of a bridge is now allowed to be strength, 
and it has been asserted that a semi-ellipsis has less strength 
than a semicircle. To this he first answers, that granting this 
position for a moment, the semi-ellipsis may yet have strength 
sufficient for the purposes of commerce. This grant, which 
was made but for a moment, needed not to have been made at 
all ; for before he concludes his letter, he undertakes to prove 
that the elliptical arch must in all respects be superior in 
strength to the semicircle. For this daring assertion he made 
way by the intermediate paragraphs, in which he observes that 
the convexity of a semi-ellipsis may be increased at will to any 
degree that ‘strength may require, which is, that an elliptical 
arch may be made less elliptical, to be made less weak ; or 
that an arch, which by its elliptical form is superior in strength 
to the semicircle, may become almost as strong as a semi- 
circle by being made almost semicircular. 

That the longer diameter of an ellipsis may be shortened, 
till it shall differ little from a circle, is indisputably true ; but 
why should the writer forget the semicircle differs as little from _ 
such an ellipsis? It seems that the difference, whether small © 
or great, is to the advantage of the semicircle, for he does not 
promise that the elliptical arch, with all the convexity that his 
imagination can confer, will stand without cramps of iron and 
melted lead and large stones, and a very thick arch; assistances 
which the semicircle does not require and which can be yet less 
required by a semi-ellipsis, which is in all respects superior in 
strength. 

Of aman who loves opposition so well as to be thus at 
variance with himself, little doubt can be made of his con- 
trariety to others; nor do I think myself entitled to complain 
of disregard from one with whom the performances of antiquity 
have so little weight; yet in defiance of all this contemptuous 
superiority, I must again venture to declare that a straight line 
will bear no weight, being convinced that not even the science 
of Vasari can make that form strong which the laws of Nature 
have condemned to weakness. By the position that a straight 
line will bear nothing is meant that it receives no strength from 
straightness, for that many bodies, laid in straight lines, will 
support weight by the cohesion of their parts, every one has 
found who has seen dishes on a shelf or a thief upon the 
gallows. It is not denied that stones may be so crushed 
together by enormous pressuré on each side, that a heavy mass 
may safely be laid upon them ; but the strength must be derived 
merely from the lateral resistance, and the line so loaded will 
be itself part of the load. 

The semi-elliptical arch has one recommendation yet un- 
examined. We are told that it is difficult of execution. Why 
difficulty should be chosen for its own sake I am not able to 
discover, but it must not be forgotten that, as the convexity is 
increased, the difficulty is lessened; and I know not well 
whether this writer, who appears equally ambitious of diffi- 
culty and studious of strength, will wish to increase the 
convexity for the gain of strength, or to lessen it for the love of 
difficulty. 

The friend of Mr. M——, however he may be mistaken in 
some of his opinions, does not want the appearance of reason 
when he prefers facts to theories, and that I may not dismiss 
the question without some appeal to facts I will borrow an 
example, suggested by a great artist, and recommended to 
those who may still doubt which of the two arches is the 
stronger—to press an egg first on the ends and then upon the 
sides.—I am, sir, yours, Xc. . 

In February 1760, the committee decided, notwithstanding 
Johnson’s logic, in favour of Mylne’s design, and on June 6, 
1760, the first pile was driven. Six days afterwards a west- 
country barge drifted against it, and the pile was broken. The 
man in charge was sent to the Comptor, but as the injury was 
considered to be the result of an accident, he got off with a fine 
of 5/. ; but it was announced that any injury to the works would 
henceforth be treated as felony and punished according to the 
severe code of those days. There were separate contracts for 
masonry, Carpentry, smiths’ work &c., and the enders were 
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sent in under two forms, one set of prices being based on times 
of peace, the other being war prices. The first stone was laid 
the last day of October, 1760, and six years afterwards foot pas- 
sengers were enabled to cross. The bridge was completed in 
1771. The contractors were paid 170,851/., and Mylne received 
9,130/., being at the rate of 5 per cent. on contracts and 1 per 
cent. on purchases and sales of premises. Including com- 
pensation, &c, the total cost was 261,579/. The bridge lasted 
until 1863, when it was removed to make way for the existing 
structure, which was opened in 1869. 


FOUNDATIONS.* 


N O person can be considered a competent architect without 

having a thorough knowledge of the principles and essen- 
tial requisites of a permanent foundation, particularly for heavy 
structures. The very best design for a building, if erected on 
an imperfect foundation, may be, in a measure, destroyed or 
rendered unsightly, and, not infrequently, unsafe. So that one 
of the essentials to success of an architect is, first of all, to 
thoroughly post himself on the subject of the various kinds of 
soils and substrata that he will have to encounter if his practice 
becomes extensive, as too much study and care cannot be taken 
when important structures are to be erected. No one uniform 
system of preparing foundations for any and all kinds of sub- 
strata will. answer. I have found it necessary to vary in 
different places in Chicago, also in different parts of the 
country, where I have been called upon to use my judg- 
ment in determining what kind of material should be used. 
You may consult some persons who will say piling is the only 
safe foundation for soft, compressible soil, such as we find in 
Chicago and many other places. Others will say concrete is the 
only proper thing to put in to secure a permanent foundation. 
Others will recommend timber. I have found it desirable to 
use all of these kinds, adapting them to peculiar situations as 
circumstances seemed to demand, and sometimes combine all 
three in one substructure. 

In later years the use of cast and wrought iron and steel 
rails have been used for the purpose of covering large areas 
without being obliged to go down so deep to secure proper 
offsets in masonry, or to avoid having the masonry occupy so 
much of the basement above the floor surface. It is also argued 
that the cost of supplying steel rails is no more expensive than 
a larger amount of stone masonry, or as much so. 

One of my earliest attempts to put in a foundation for a 
heavy brick warehouse, which was to be erected on a black 
muck or peat soil, which varied in depth of from 5 to Io feet 
below drainage, at the bottom of which was blue clay, quite 
similar to the Chicago clay. It was very expensive building 
stone walls to the depth required. JI adopted what was then 
called a system of puddling. First dig the trench of the 
required width for the footing stone; then fill in the trench with 
coarse, sandy gravel, settling the gravel with water. The gravel 
was not allowed to show itself above the water. Always keep 
water enough to envelop the sand and gravel. In this way all 
interstices would be filled solid. When this was filled to the 
height required for the foundation, then the footing stone would 
be commenced, and no better foundation upon which to erect a 
building could be made on such soil. Those buildings stand 
well to-day. Another experience I had in building was where 
heavy banks would press against the wall on one side and a 
flow of water constantly running on the other side. That I did 
repeatedly in constructing some of the large cotton mills in 
Massachusetts. One of the last designs I made _ before 
leaving for Chicago was for the largest cotton mill ever 
erected before or since, so far as I am informed, which was 
for Holyoke, Mass. and was situated as before described as 
to its foundations. The design was for seven storeys and 
400 by 8o feet. 

When [I arrived in Chicago to reside the city had just com- 
menced to construct their new system of waterworks by puinps 
and reservoirs. A few years passed, when it was found neces- 
sary to establish a new system of waterworks for the city by 
constructing a tunnel under the lake. The first system proved 
inadequate and a partial failure. I was selected as the archi- 
tect for the reconstruction of the buildings, all of which had to 
be done around and over the buildings and engines that were 
first erected, so as not to interfere with the pumping works or 
the old inlet of water supply from the shore basin. One of 
the first things to encounter, and rather the most difficult to 
construct, was the large stone smoke-stack, 80 feet high anda 
5-foot flue, which to accommodate two boiler-houses it was 
necessary to place the chimney directly over the old water 
‘ conduit inlet. I undertook that task against the judgment 
of the engineer, he fearing the disturbance of the inlet, which 
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must be done so:as not to interfere with the water-flow.. In 
excavating for the foundation it was found the old wooden 
conduit ran diagonally across the foundation. I drove piles on 
each side of the conduit, about 20 feet long. I capped these 
piles with oak timbers so as to have the bottom of the timbers 
clear the conduit. I filled the spaces between the timbers each 
side of the conduit with concrete, then planked over the 
timbers and commenced a stone foundation on the planks, all 
of which stood well for nearly two years without settlement. 
When the new tunnel was connected with the pump wells in the 
building the engineer took his own course without my know- 
ledge of what was being done below my foundation of the 
chimney, or anyone else giving any thought to it. I was sent 
for one day by Mr. Cregier, the engineer, to come over to the 
waterworks, as there was trouble with the chimney. I went 
over, and found to my surprise that the chimney had gone down 
about 5 inches all at once. Still it stood plumb on all sides. 
I inquired of Mr. Cregier what was being done below. He 
said nothing that he was aware of that should interfere with the 
chimney. He said Mr. Chessborough, the tunnel engineer, 
was then putting in the new tunnel. I asked him if he could 
give me the location and the depth down. He said he could 
by the plans in his office, which, by a little figuring, he told me 
the tunnel was directly under the chimney, and so many feet 
below the surface. I took that data and applied it to my plan, 
and found that the top of the inlet tunnel was about 2 feet 
below the bottom of my piles under the chimney. In exca- 
vating for the tunnel the men felt the earth give in all around 
them when the brick arch was part way under the chimney. 
They hurried on with the arch without knowing the cause. 
There has never been any disturbance since. 

On the opposite or west side, in frorit of the engine-house 
where the present water tower stands, I encountered a quick- 
sand bottom about 20 feet below the surface. It was very 
essential that a permanent foundation should be secured, as the 
iron standpipe, 175 feet high, had to rest on its centre and 
receive the large mains from the pumps and the distributing 
mains. Should there be a settlement at this junction to any 
extent, the inlet and outlet pipes would break and destroy them. 
To guard against this liability on a quicksand bottom, I drove 
long piles and very close together, which drove very hard for 
the last few feet. I capped the piles with heavy timbers, filling 
all the interstices with concrete, then covered them with 3-inch 
oak plank, with a heavy stone foundation on top. The en- 
closing wall surrounding the standpipe and iron stairway 
rested on the same fourdation. ‘These walls were pierced with 
five large holes for the receiving and discharging water mains, 
so that it actually stood on piers 175 feet high and about 16 feet 
at base. Between the enclosing walls and the walls surround- 
ing the standpipe there was a stone roof; and had the roofs of 
the main engine-house and the boiler-rooms been fireproof 
our water supply in the great fire would not have given out as 
it did. 

Another similar experience I had in putting in foundations 
for the tower of the Chicago University, and for the Dearborn 
Astronomical Observatory in this city. 

In building the University stone tower, which is about 
150 feet high, I commenced it directly on the surface of the 
earth. I found it was sandy gravel for several feet in depth, 
and the situation would require grading up to a sufficient height 
to prevent frosts from getting below the bottom of foundation. 

About 100 feet farther west, and on a lower piece of ground, 
I had to erect the Astronomical Observatory. Here I foundno 
gravel, and but a few feet to water. It was considered very 
essential to have the stone tripod, upon which the telescope was 
to stand, very firmly set, so as to avoid all earth vibrations, 
which would disturb and destroy accurate observations. In 
order to secure this, borings were made, and nothing but blue 
quicksands were found. By putting the foundations down deep 
and isolating them from the surrounding earth, it was considered 
it would insure a freedom from the earth’s vibrations imme- 
diately around the Observatory. To accomplish this we exca- 
vated to the depth of 25 feet in quicksand, and drove long piles 
below that. After capping the piles with timbers, and concrete 
between and heavy oak plank on top of timbers, the stone 
foundation was commenced and built up. In constructing the 
tripod and the surrounding building, the different floors had to 
be completely isolated from the tripod. Nothing was allowed 
to touch it from the bottom to the top, for fear that any move- 
ment on any of the floors might jar the tripod. In this manner 
of construction a perfect success was secured, without the least 
settlement. And the tower, 100 feet distant, which, as before 
mentioned, having been built directly upon the surface, stands 
equally as well, without settlement. I have no doubt but that 
the same quicksands underlay this tower as we found under the 
observatory on the same level. But as we had about 12 feet of 
gravel on top, it has never settled. bite 

The next point I will consider is the relation of building 
party walls, or building walls all on one side of a party line, as 
is frequently the case in Chicago, where the two adjoining 
parties cannot agree to build a party wall. In this my experl- 
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ence has been varied. It is contended by some architects that 
it is not safe to build important buildings all on one side of a 
party line, and utterly impossible to do it permanently. I find 
that some architects have had a sad experience in attempting 
the construction of walls on one side of the party line. I don’t 
wonder that such parties think so. I have been called upon to 
bring into line, and to a vertical position, walls of large build- 
ings which were built all on one side of a party line, and the 
walls leaned over to an alarming extent. To right up such 
walls, and hold them, you will admit is a much more difficult 
undertaking than it would have been to have properly con- 
structed the wall and building in the first place. Still I have 
accomplished such things. I have also built walls all on one 
side of the party line of some of the highest buildings in this 
city. This was after I was told by a prominent architect that 
it could not be safely done. It is a well-established fact, how- 
ever, in the laws of mechanics and engineering, that where a 
known force will be exerted in any one direction, like the 
inclination of a wall built all on one side of a party line, is to 
push out and over. That such an inclination can be success- 
fully resisted by applying mechanical forces in an opposite 
direction, there can be no question among scientific men. 
Upon that theory I am willing to stake my reputation as an 
architect. But to say it cannot be done is admitting more 
than I should want to acknowledge. 


Automatic v. Mechanical Ventilation. 


SIR,—We have read Sir H. W. Tyler’s letter, published in 
your last issue, ve the ventilating arrangements adopted at the 
new German House of Parliament (Reichstag) now in course of 
erection at Berlin. The scheme certainly looks very well on 
paper, but its efficiency has yet to be practically proved, and it 
is just possible that it may be found when in use to answer no 
better than the other equally elaborate and “ carefully thought- 
out” systems of mechanical ventilation which have been 
applied to public buildings in this and other countries, such as 
our Houses of Parliament, the New Law Courts, the House of 
Representatives, Washington, &c., the defective ventilation of 
which buildings is notorious, though they are ventilated on 
similar lines to the system employed at the Reichstag. There is 
the very important exception, however, that in the buildings men- 
tioned the hot vitiated air is drawn off 77 accordance with the 
laws of Nature, that is to say, at the highest part of the 
building, to where it naturally ascends, the fresh air being 
admitted at a lower level, whereas, at the Reichstag, the 
hot vitiated air is withdrawn, 77 opposition to the laws of 
Nature, at the lowest level, the fresh air being admitted from 
above. The result of this arrangement is that the poisonous 
exhausted air when expelled from the lungs of the occupants, 
owing to its then highly rarefied state, ascends to a certain height 
in spite of the downward movement of the air, which, however, 
ultimately, by reducing the hot exhaled air to its own tempera- 
ture, and by reason of the continuous depression, overcomes its 
buoyancy, and forces it back again to the breathing level, to be 
there reinhaled on its passage down towards the outlets, so that 
even with a constant movement ofthe air, and simply because this 
movement is in the wrong direction, the occupants of the room 
are continually made to rebreathe the exhausted air which 
their lungs had previously expelled, and which is not permitted 
to ascend and pass away as it tries to do, should do, and as 
Nature intended it to do. It will thus be seen that though the 
air 3 feet above the level of the head may be perfectly pure the 
atmosphere immediately surrounding the person will always be, 
with this system, more or less impure. Any attempt in this 
direction, which is made contrary to the laws of Nature, must 
inevitably result in failure, and all past experience has proved 
the infallible correctness of this dogma. 

We may mention that our managing director, Mr. Robert 
Boyle, has also personally inspected the new German Par- 
liament House at Berlin, and he was by no means so favourably 
impressed, as Sir H. W. Tyler has been, with the scheme of 
ventilation adopted. 

The House of Parliament, Melbourne, and the London 
Custom House may be mentioned as notable instances where 
an automatic or natural system of ventilation has succeeded 
when artificial and elaborate systems had utterly failed, both 
these buildings being ventilated with the air-pump ventilators 
in combination with carefully-arranged air inlets. The follow- 
ing extract from one of our publications on ventilating appliances 
speaks for itself, as to what has been found by actwal experi- 
ence to be the relative value of automatic over mechanical 
ventilation :— 


“Experience has proved that automatic or natural ventila- 


tion properly applied is superior to all forms of artificial ventila- ° 


tion, consisting of fans, water-power ventilators, or hot air shafts, 
and that for one building where an artificial system of ventila- 
tion has succeeded there are one hundred where it has failed ; 
whereas for one building where the automatic system has failed 
there are one hundred where it has succeeded, clearly demon- 
strating the superiority of the one system over the other. This 
statement is not a mere assertion, but adsolute fact, and can be 
proved to the satisfaction of any one requiring corroborative 
data. With the automatic system of ventilation effictency is 
Suaranteed in every season of the year, and in all states and 
conditions of the weather, in the coldest and foggiest day in 
winter, or the closest and warmest day in summer, the fresh air 
supply being warmed and purified, or cooled and purified, to 
any temperature required.” 

We are constantly in the habit of giving this guarantee when 
we apply our system of ventilation—which is strictly automatic 
—to buildings, and in no single instance since we first intro- 
duced our system have we ever had a single failure where this 
guarantee has been given, though the system has been applied 
to some of the worst ventilated buildings in the world, where 
almost every other form of ventilation had been previously tried 
and had failed.—We are, yours, &c., 

ROBERT BOYLE & SON (Limited). 
64 Holborn Viaduct : January 3, 1887. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., has completed another picture of 
a symbolic kind, the title being Zhe Choice, which is sug- 
gestive of the struggle to resist Evil for the sake of Virtue. 

Mr. A. Gow, A.R.A., is engaged on a picture, of which the 
subject is taken from the history of Marlborough’s campaign 
in Flanders. The scene is in the neighbourhood of Lille. 

A Deficit of about 27,000/, is announced in respect of the 
recent Art Treasures Exhibition at Folkestone, which will re- 
quire about 55 per cent. of the amounts guaranteed. 

A Monument in memory of the late W. E. Forster, M.P., 
has been designed by Mr. F. C. Penrose, and placed in St. 
Mary’s Churchyard, Ambleside. é 

A Statue of the Queen and the establishment of an art 
and science institution have been decided on by the people of 
Worcester as their jubilee testimonial. 

Indian Metalwork of the value of 600/. has been purchased 
from the stock of the late Indian Exhibition for the Kelvin 
Grove Museum, Glasgow. The Corporation contribute 300/. 
towards the cost, and the remainder comes from the Science 
and Art Department. 

The Jubilee Year is to be marked in Wick by the recon- 
struction and extension of the Town and County Hall, which 
will be called in future the Victoria Hall. 

A “Victoria College,” to cost about 10,000/., and to serve 
as a high-class school, is to be erected in Arbroath as that 
town’s jubilee memorial. 

An Institute which will be named after the late Duke of 
Albany is to be erected at Slough. 

Mr. Coles, of Kensington, has offered to give 1,o00/. for the 
purchase of a public recreation ground for his native town of 
Tiverton, in memory of the jubilee year. ; 

At the Meeting of the York Architectural Association a 
paper on the hospital system in York was read by Mr. T. R. 
Dickinson, of the City Surveyor’s office. 

The Nursery Hospital Jubilee gift to Buckingham of 
Mr. Hubbard, M.P., and Mrs. Hubbard, costing about 4,000/., 
will be ready in a few weeks. 

The Oak S‘alls have been replaced in the chancel of 
Penkridge Church after restoration by Mr. Bridgeman, of 
Lichfield. The two oak trees from which these stalls were 
originally made were given to the church by King Henry IILI., 
A.D. 1230, from the ancient forest of Teddesley. 

The Henley Town Hall is to be enlarged as a permanent 
memorial of the Queen’s jubilee. 

An Esplanade along the banks of the Dee is to be con 
structed at Llangollen to commemorate the Queen’s jubilee. 

The Great Yarmouth Jubilee Committee have resolved 
that the local commemoration should consist of the erection of 
a wing to the Yarmouth Hospital. 

Lord Dartmouth has offered an addition of nine acres of 
land to Dartmouth Park, West Bromwich, for the purposé 
of forming a lake. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers now contains 5,224 
members, the increase during the past year being at the rate of 
54 per cent. 

A Clock Case has been found in the Old Bank at Whit- 
church, on which several sketches are pasted, which were made 
by the late Randolph Caldecott during the time he was a clerk 
there. 

Coldbath Fields Prison is to be sold, and tenders are 
invited for the site, and all buildings, &c., contained within the 
boundary walls. The prison covers an area of eight acres and 
three-quarters. 
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Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


SPECIAL 
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Price Fourpence. 


NOTICE. 


EVERY FRIDAY 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT-REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 


To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & CoO., Proprietors of 


Che Architect ano 


188 


Contract Beporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

* * As creat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—‘ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


GUILDFORD.—Feb. 14.—Plans are invited for Laying Out 
as Public Walks and Pleasure Grounds the Guildford Castle 
and Bowling Green Estates. Mr. F. Smallpeice, Town Clerk, 
Guildford. 


KILBURN.—Jan. 3!.—Designs are invited by the Willesden 
Local Board for the Erection of Public Offices, Dyne Road, 
Kilburn. Cost, 6,000/, Premiums of s50/ and 257. Mr. O. 
Claude Robson, Surveyor, Hampton House, High Road, 
Kilburn. 


MAIDSTONE.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Proposed 
Asylum Buildings. Mr. C. A. Case, Clerk to the Justices of 
the Borough, 60 High Street, Maidstone. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY.—Jan. 8.—For Building Board School to 
accommodate 248 Boys. Mr. W. D. Blessley, Architect, Guild- 
hall Chambers, Cardiff. 


Acton.—For Taking Over and Completing Contract for 
Dwellings. Residential Agency, 37 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


ANSTRUTHER-EASTER.—Jan. 12.—For Execution of Water 
and Drainage Works (Intercepting Drain, Service Reservoir, 
Filter Beds, Water House, Laying Main and other Pipes, &c.). 
Mr. John Buchanan, C.E., 24 George Street, Edinburgh. 


BARKING CREEK.—Jan. 7.—For Channels, Pier and Jetty, 
Engine and Boiler Houses, Workshops, Store-shed, Super- 
intendent’s House, and Workmen’s Cottages, at Northern 
Main Drainage Outfall. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Spring Gardens, 
5.W. 

BECKENHAM.—Jan. 24.—For Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers (2,955 feet), with Cement Concrete Flushing Tanks. 
Mr. G. B. Carlton, C.E., Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Beckenham. 


THE “ECLAT” avo te RUMFORD-TEALE FIRE-GRATE, 


“ As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgen Teale. 

These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgen Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 

bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 
WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 

Perfect Fanlight Regulator. ; 
Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. ae 
>, Reversible rivo'ed Windows for Cleaning from the inside. | 
»,  HMpicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


simultaneously. 
gE. & J. M VERITY, 


98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 


2 TH AR CLUE Gal. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BRADFORD.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of about Forty Tons of 
Bolts, Nuts, and Washers, of 11-inch and #-inch diameter, and 
of Dimensions set forth in Specification. Mr. A. R. Binnie, 
C.E., Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of Cast-iron Plates 
(373 tons), for the Lining of an Existing Tunnel, for the 
Corporation, according to the Drawing. The Waterworks 
Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Jan. 11.—For Opening Out No. 1 Tunnel and 
Constructing Depot for Marshalling Trains. The Engineer, 
Paddington Station. 

BURNLEY.—Jan. 12.—For Wood and Slate Roof over 
Drying Becks. Mr. J. E. Stafford, Borough Engineer, 
Burnley. 

CARMARTHEN.—Jan. 13.—For Building Land Arch, &c., 
Llanfihangel-ar-Arth Bridge. Mr. T. George, County Surveyor, 
Pendine, St. Clears, Carmarthen. 

CUMBERWORTH.—Jan. 13.—For Building Rectory, Stables, 
Boundary Wall, Out Offices, &c. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS.—F or Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Back Wall of Main Buildings and Back Kitchens with Rooms 
over, Nos. 85 & 86 Prince Street. Mr. Robinson, Station Road, 
Dalton. 

DOCKING UNION.—Jan. 10.—For Making Efficient the 
Drainage of the Union House. Mr. J. C. Walker, Vine Cot- 
tage, Hunstanton, St. Edmunds. 

DUBLIN.—For Building Eighteen Three-storey Houses, 
Leeson Park. Mr. J. L. O'Hanlon, Architect, 4 Dame Street, 
Dublin. 

DyNas Powls.—Jan. 8.—For Completing Dwelling-House, 
for Mr. Alexander. Mr. E. W. M. Corbett, Architect, Castle 
Street, Cardiff. 


GLaSGow.—Jan. 11.—For Supplying and Erecting Steel 
Girders (100 tons), Flooring, &c., Caledonian Railway. Mr. 
Strain, C.E., 154 West George Street, Glasgow. 


GLOUCESTER.—Jan. 18.—For Best and Economical Lighting 
of Workshop. The General Manager, Gloucester Waggon 
Company. 

GRAYS.—Jan. 12.—For Supplying and Fixing a 20 Horse- 
Power “ Essex” Boiler in Engine House on Shore in connection 
with Training Ship. Mr. W. F. Jebb, Clerk to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


HALIFAX.—Jan. 7.—For Building Cocoa House. Messrs. 
Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 


HEREFORD.—Jan. 10,—For Providing Additional Water 
Storage for the General Infirmary, Fire Mains, Valves, Hose 
Pipe, Delivery Pipes, &c. Mr. J. Parker, City Engineer, 
Hereford. 

ISLE OF MAN.—Jan. 15.—For Making Addition to Princi- 
pal’s House at King William’s College. The Secretary, King 
William’s College, Isle of Man. 


KEMNAY.—Jan. 1o,—For Building Shop and Store. 
Secretary, Don Co-operative Store, Kemnay, Aberdeen, 


KILKENNY.—Jan. 20.—For Construction of Reservoir on 
the Balmonth Burn, near Balmonth Farm Steading; Con- 
struction of Filter Beds and Service Tank; and Providing, 
Laying, and Jointing Cast-iron Main Pipes and Distribution 
Pipes. Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 72A George Street, 
Edinburgh. 


KIRKHEATON,—Jan. 8.—For Iron Works. 
& Wright, Architects, Nottingham, — 

LAMBETH.—Jan. 12.—For Reconstruction of Prince’s Road 
Workhouse. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 2 East India 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Larcs.—Jan. 14.—For Providing and Laying about Three 


The- 


Messrs. Calvert 


Miles of Sewer Pipes, varying from 6 inches to 18 inches 
diameter, and Construction of Manholes, Ventilating Shafts, 
and other Works. Mr. W. R. Copland, Engineer, 146 West 
Regent Street, Glasgow. 


LEICESTER.—Jan. to.—For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes and 
Connections, from 3 inches to 24 inches in diameter, required 
during twelve months, for the Gas Committee. Mr. A, Colson, 
C.E., Engineer, Gas Offices, Leicester. 


EGREMONT.—Jan. 13.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Board Schools, Moor Row. Mr. John Eilback, Egremont. 


GLAsGow.—Jan. 8.—For Supplying about Twenty-six Tons 
of Rolled Iron Girders and Buckled Plates, with Iron Hand- 
rails, for Seven small Road Bridges; and also for Ten Wrought- 
iron Gates for the Kelty Tunnel Contract, for the Water 
Commissioners. Mr. Gale, Engineer to the Commissioners, 
Waterworks Office, Glasgow. 


RobBbEFR IX ADAMS, . 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leading Architects; | 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and CASEMENT 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘tVICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
' or without the Silent Check 

Action, as desired, This class of 
Spring is highly: recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145), If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No, 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres: for Gothic-headed or 


_ “VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the * Hurricane’’ Spring, ag it may beso regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily openéd by a child in the opposite direction. By the same I 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be. increased or SUE 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 

which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 

spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 

action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 

it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 

“VICTOR ”’ permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 

causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 

ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 

able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense, ; 


Repairs may be effected in a few minutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. r 


hs 
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No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. as eR +. 42/- each. 
For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 74x9. dwarf doors, 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. id es «. 63/s me t c Fs 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x12}. ¥ wo: im Fi Git Check Action: 115+) Sele 7imeaee i 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. "Size of Cover Plate: 5x5 Ss eae 
~ Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 
“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 


for right or leftzhanded doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where:this Spring is 
used one of theo dinary butt. 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the- 
door. and in a ‘line with butte 
hinges, takes its place. This- 
Spring is made’ in polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of spring 
is. also made with a Special 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing p wers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right — 
or left. x 

This addition, which is tne 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
inam ment to suit the varying 
; condiions of weather, and resist 
any windpressure. The top cap regulates the closi g speed. The * Victor ” 
Butt Spring will allow of the aoor being thrown right back without injury. 


0. 
139, with Silent Check Action » 6-in. Barrel, 35 - 
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“ VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted t> a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order. 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action 
No. 148, without ,, by = ee 30- 
Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5. 


“ VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends ‘it for 


35,- 


convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no F as ae ws ak 
Depth of Well 6} x 3 diameter, preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass, — Tbb.a4 4, a and Spring Adjustment 8-in. ,, 45/. 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action ,, 35 ss 6-in. 149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment  6-in. EE vent 
No, 150, without ,, * - +», 30/-J barrel. 157 “s bis i's ma but with e Ramey oe 8 87] 


Repairs to all kinds of Spring Hinges executed on rezeipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, S.E.. 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEWES.—Jan. 17.—For Girders, Columns, and other Iron- 


work. Mr. F. D. Banister, C.E., London Bridge Terminus. 


MONKWEARMOUTH.—Jan. 11.—For Building Cottage and 
Boundary Wall, Draining, and Road Making in Connection 
with Cemetery. Mr. J. Eltringham, Architect, 62 John Street, 
Sunderland. 


NEWHAVEN..— Jan. 17.—For Building and Maintaining 
Engine Shed (with Corrugated Iron Roof). Mr. F. T. Banis- 
ter, Chief Engineer, London Bridge Terminus, S.E. 


NorTH WITHAM.—Jan. 29.—For Repair and Refitting of 
Parish Church. Mr. R. J. Withers, Architect, 11 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


PERTH.—Jan, 12.—For Building Double Tenement, Corner 
& oe Place and James Street. Mr. D. Smart, Architect, 
erth. 


PORTSEA.—Jan. 11.—For Extension fof Drainage Work in 
eee Cemetery. Mr. J. W. Stroud, Surveyor, 33 Lion Terrace, 
ortsea. 


QUEENSBURY.—Jan. 8.—For Forming Playgrounds and for 
Alteration to School, Ambler Thorn. Mr. Herbert Hodgson, 
Architect, Queensbury. 

RIPPONDEN.—Jan. 14.—For Alterations to the Co-operative 
Stores. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church Street, 
Brighouse. 


SEATON. Jan. 17.—For Alterations to the Beach House 
Hotel, comprising Fifteen Additional Bedrooms and other extra 
accommodation. Mr. Frederick Eggar, Architect, 57 Gower 
Street, London. 


SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 11.—For Alterations and Additions to 
the Workhouse, Fir Vale, Pitsmoor. Mr. T. G. Edwards, 
Architect, Alliance Chambers, George Street, Sheffield. 

SOUTHALL.—Jan. 10.—For Conversion of old Laundry 
Buildings at the Schools into Storerooms, for the St. Mary- 
lebone Guardians. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, Architects, 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


SOUTHSEA.—Jan. 10.—For Rebuilding No. 5 Russell Street. 
Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, 66 Hanover Street, Portsea. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 12.—For Supplying and Lining 
Large Swimming Bath with Lead. Mr. F. Rothera, Surveyor, 
Town’s Buildings, Hollings Mill Lane, Sowerby Bridge. 


ZINC AND 


SPALDING,—Jan. 31.—For Outfall Sluice, Lutton Leam 
Drain, Forming Banks, Drain Channel, &c. Mr. J. Kingston, 
Engineer, Fosdyke, Boston. 

ST. ALBANS.—For Additions to House. 
House, Holywell Hill, St. Albans. 

STAMFORD.-—Jan. 15.—For Additions to the Parting Pot. 
eee Richardson & Son, Architects, 15 Barn Hill, Stam- 
ord. 

ST. HELENS.—Jan. 11.—For Laying Pipes with Valves, 
Hydrants, &c. Mr. D. M. F. Gaskin, C.E., Town Hall, St. 
Helens. 

STONE, FAWLEY.—Jan. 17.—For Building Hotel. 
Davy, Architect, Cadland, Southampton. 

STRETFORD,—Jan. 8.—For Building Two Cottages on Sew- 
age Farm, and Drainage Works at Cemetery. Mr. Royle, 
5 Windsor Terrace, Old Trafford, Manchester. 

SWANSEA.—Jan. 11.—For Steel Superstructure for Central 
Span, Landore Viaduct. The Engineer, Paddington Station. 

SWINDON.—Jan. 15.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr. 
Orlando Baker, Architect, 38 Regent Street, Swindon. 

TENBY.—Jan. 8.—For Portions of Proposed Buildings for 
the Marine Baths Company. Mr. H. A. W. Reeves, Architect, 
14 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, E. 

THACKLEY.—Jan. 1o.—For Enlargement and Alteration to 
Thorn Garth. Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

TOTrTENHAM.—Jan. 11.—For Alterations to Local Board 
Offices, Coombes Croft House. Mr..De Pape, C.E., Engineer 
to the Board, Tottenham. 

TRURO.—Jan. 20.—For Building Assembly Hall, Class- 
rooms, Committee-rooms, Vestries, &c., adjoining Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 80 Lemon Street, 
Truro. 

WATERFORD.—Jan. 28.—For Building Boiler-house, Engine 
and Machine-room Buildings, Chimney Shaft (105 feet high), 
Four Dry Cold-Air Chambers, &c., at the Queen’s Bacon Stores, 
for the Executors of Mr. J.J. Richardson. Mr. Robert Walker, 
Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE:—For Building Wall to Mill Pond 
Chew Magna Mills. Mr. T. Dowling, Chew House, Paragon, 
Weston-super- Mare, 
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HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZING ROOFING 


WITH THEI 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 


®& HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 


Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SHUT. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN. 


lator. 
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Improved Glass 


CR aati alanis Ideataas 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 
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Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding |, 
; Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). af 


Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,% 
& Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Caseme) ts, = 
> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers z 
2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain = 
> Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London. 1883. £ 
3H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" 

also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


SAUCMMANANANISD) 
H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE SsTREHT, 


EDGWARE ROAD, 


OPECIALITE WIBDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


EXHIBITION, 
Yip ss 


Louvre Ventilator 


Yi 


Improved Hopper for Skylights. 


Hopper Ventilator. Casement, 


Ww. 


eh 
t 


‘ef 5) 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


CARTER, J OHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER, 


20 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 


_GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 


34a Albert Embankment, ‘onetanee MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH, §.E. }T. J. STURGEON & C0., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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WEYMOUTH.—Jan. 17.—For Building Promenade Hall and 
Works in Connection, for the Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
Grand Promenade Hall Company. Messrs. Crickmay & Son, 
Architects, Weymouth, and 17 Parliament Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 


TENDERS. 


ASTON. 
For Construction of Portion of Sewer in Thimble Miil Lane 
and Alma Street, Aston. ~ 
INNES & WooD (accefted). 


AYLESBURY. 
For Building Warehouse, Buckingham Street, Aylesbury, for 
Messrs. Samuel Gulliver & Co., Wine Merchants, Kings- 


bury. Mr. W. F. Taytor, Architect, Aylesbury. Quan- 

tities by the Architect. 
H. H. Sherwin, Waddesden £523 ome) 
G. H. Gibson, High Wycombe. pase 0 oO 
G. White, Great Missenden 1,100. 0 © 
Charles Crook, Waddesden 1,090 ORO 
G. Green, Cuddington 1,049 0 O 
S. Grist, Aylesbury : 988 18 o 
Cooper & Co., Aylesbury . . ‘ : 918 Oo oO 
BALL & MAyNe, Aylesbury (accepled) . gio Oo Oo 


BRIGHTON. 

For Sanitary Improvements, Alterations, and Additions to 
No. 96 Montpelier Road, for Mrs. Twyford. Mr. CHARLES 
EDWARD GRITTON, A.M. Inst.C.E., Surveyor, of Brighton, 
London, and Sidcup. 

GEORGE ROSE, 13 Sussex Terrace, Brighton (accep/ed). 


Ay BROXBOURNE. 
For Building House at Broxbourne, Herts. 
VIGERS, Architect. 


Mr. GEORGE 


Percy & Lumley £1 250 105-0 
-Craske 1,240) "0/710 
Hunt. - i220 OMNO 
Bristley & Co. . 1219) Fowo 
Alexandra . 1,197 0 O 
Bentley 1,097 O Oo 
D. Brown & Co. L473. OO 


CARDIFF. 
For Building Chapel, Cathays, Cardiff, for the Mining Street 
Welsh Independent Chapel Committee. Mr. JNO. P. 
JONEs, Architect, Cardiff. 


Thomas & James. : 5 é -£1,498 oO oO 
D. Thomas 1,458 16 o 
D. Davies . : : ; 5 - : 1,380 0 0 
D. J. DAVIES, Cathays (accepted) . ; . | 1;3390%8e00 


All of Cardiff. 


CULLOMPTON. 
For the Erection of Two Houses in Fore Street, Cullompton, 
for Mr. J. Plumpton. Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, 
Architects and Surveyors, Post Office Chambers, Exeter. 


OnOD0O000 


Short, Silverton : : ; ‘ “hs 068 oOo 
1 ‘Stephens, Exeter 950 oO 
{ncledon & Perkins, Cullompten g2I 14 
Turner & Skinner, Honiton. 920 oO 
Gorr & PERKINS, Cullompton (accepted) 830 oO 
Goff & Ireland, Kentisbeare , 805 oO 
Grainger, Clisthydon : 4 : ; - 712 ae 
DUBLIN. 


For Supply of Portland Cement, for 12 months, for the Port 
and Docks Board of Dublin. 
MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT Co., Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
(accepted). 


DUDLEY HIbLh. 

For Erection of a Weighing Shed at Perseverance Mills, Dudley 
Hill, near Bradford. Mr. W. H. HOwARTH, Architect, 
Cleckheaton. 

Accepted Tenders. 

Swithenbank & Co, Dudley Hill, mason. 

Raper, Dudley Hill, joiner. 

L. Roberts & Co., Dudley Hill, ironfounder and engineer, 
T. Pickles, Dudley Hill, plasterer. 

J. Booth & Son, Dudley Hill, plumber. 
Cordingley & Son, Bradford, concreter. 

J. Smithies, Bradford, slater. 


LITTLEBOROUGH. 

For Disinfecting Stove, Walls, Gates, &c., at the Littleborough 
Local Board’s Wharf, Durn. Mr, F. H. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Surveyor, Littleborough. 

Preston & Dryland, Smithy Bridge, near Rochdale. 


ae 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


attention. 


) 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., 


Is admitted to be the est ever put before the Public. 
From 5s. each. 


| Weite for REDUCED PRIGE LIST ana Testrmonials to 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BANGOR, N. Wales : September 14, 1835, 
Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
4. and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
wW/_ =mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
5 Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


Mr. HARRY PHARCE, 125 Great Portland Street, 
longer our Agent. 


London, W., is no 
All direct communications shall have our prompt 
W.& RL. 


WOOD CARVINGS. 


coc; — & PARQUET FLOORINGS. Gige 
y 3 Q . 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. Tee All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
a x z RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, re Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
a } Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, the country. 
—) = O = Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
qa x : 
pases ot ae 
aes 7 4 
Pe = Z <4 
=we uw & 
a os <2 
= <= > = D «4 
oa SE, 2. Late : 
ons — AN SS er (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared ORNAMENTAL 
Ei (—) fo | <q TH | N PARQUE on deal back laminations, equal in wear to \ PARQUET. 
fans, fea) inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old é DEAL 
existing deal floor, and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. CL LTTE, BACKING, 


Registered Trade Mark. 


ER ATLFSLOLLITEt PRIRAING. 


SAVE ONE-THIRD OF COST AND TIME BY 


It fills the Pores, stops all suction, dries quickly. produces an exquisite smoothness, and is more durable than Oil Priming. 


ERATE OLETEXT STAIN. 


Wood twice coated with KALLKOLITH produces a fine Oak Tint, and can be 


VARNISHED WITHOUT SIZH 


Price per Case of Hight Tins of 14 lbs. each, 40s., packing included. 


H. RANSOM & CO., 11 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


USING KALLKOLITH, 


BEING USED. 


Sample Tins, 6s, each. 


Registered Trade Mark. 
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EASTBOURNE. ELSTREE. 


For Building Sanatorium on the Site of the existing Borough | For Trunk Sewer and Outfall Works at Boreham Wood, for 
Hospital, Eastbourne. Mr. ALFRED A. OAKDEN, M.S.A., the Barnet Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. H. H. MANS- 


Architect, Eastbourne. Quantities by Mr. Robey E. Car- BRIDGE, Surveyor, Barnet. 
; enter. Alternative Tender. 
S. Wood, Eastbourne : : 3 ; «ti D0O ne OO J. Reeves, Walthamstow. A1,025 5 0 sO — 

_ T. Russell, Eastbourne. ‘ : : PET BC Ns. G. Osenton, Erith 1,490: .OF0 1s, perft. less 
C. Wren, Eastbourne , : ‘ } My F250, On O J. Edmondson, Edmondton . 1,375 12 0 £1,270 12 0 
T. Peerless, Eastbourne . : Z , a 7,0207,0 - 0 Botterill & Co., Cannon Street 1,358 0 oO ~ 1,218 rome) 
T. Hayward, Eastbourne . f : y paeO,OST 16 2 B. Cooke & Co., Battersea . 1,225 0 O Bia e0. 0 
Cornwell & Son, Eastbourne . : : emOis75er 040 H. Standon, Willesden ., ., 1,200 0 0 1,050 0 0 
Stevens & Pattenden, Eastbourne . , 6,547.17, 4 Neave & Son, Paddington .. 1,192 0 Oo 1,072 9 0 
J. Martin, Eastbourne ; ; : ; PAR ee O T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End ., 1,190. 0 o 1,08 oO Oo 
Newman & Hart, Eastbourne . : : oiG,A5Th70" 0 Wm. Nicholls, Wood Green . 1,164 0 O FOsz) 0 0 
DorE & SON, Eastbourne (accepied) + O.364 On O Woodham & Fry, Greenwich. 1,066 0 o 939 0 0 

. Forming Roads and Levelling Site. T. W. Grindle, Bishopsgate . 1,030 0 o goo oO O 
T. Peerless . A ; ; : t : +46 000. O10 H. Potter, Lower Clapton. . 997 0 O 865 0 O 
C. Wren . : A é ‘ t ; BAG, 1 Pare? Ace) Innes & Wood, Birmingham . 995 0 O — 
Mormweihsson . . GINS tp Langgon ome Rowland Bros., Fenny Strat- 
SGGGIen ces A eee tT 5 Ex tae ito. o ford ir 408 Lar ae? 20966 To Bo 813 7 oO 
T. Hayward : : : : , ; ms7ATO. 7 J. Dickson, St. Albans . : 880 0 oO 77 Om O 
Dore & Son J ’ ‘ F ' ; AAgT2 >) Oo Capper & Co., St. Albans : S750 10 £0 — 
Stevens & Pattenden . : : : ; 1 2900LEY O Marriott Bros., Barnet . : S71, Ome 737 On sO 
J. Martin. : 3 : : { : AL 2051551 0 J. YOUNG, Buckhurst Hill (ac- 
GEORGE HARTFIELD, Eastbourne (accepied) . 288 0 0 cepted) . : ; : : TOA. GO eo 7024 Oe O 
Newman & Hart. : : i : erZorlIo-¥ 9 Surveyor’s estimate : Pl, L5On OBO 1,050 0-0 

HUDDERSFIELD. LONDON. 


Yor Building Dwelling-house, with the Boundary Walls, Out- : - 
Giese Tees pany ia we Grasp detercld: Masse: ]. For Alterations at the Plough Tavern, 201 Hoxton Street. 


Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. ee ee ed Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street 
Accepted Tenders. ithin, £.C. 


E. Senior, Netherton, mason. = Goode) : : , ; : : ° . £403 0 0 

H. Hollingworth & Son, Moldgreen, joiner. J. Bat meld : ; : ; de : - 398 0 0 

E. Morton & Son, Huddersfield, plasterer. Kj a ate Le : ; : : ; : ie Se 

G. Garton, Huddersfield, plumber. on Raton : : : . . . ie sh ees Ne, 

T. Spence,’ Honley, painter. an = Os ; : ° : : . eo oo 

Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. J yory. : : : . . . . » 340 10 0 

teele bros. *. : : , : , ; 75330 OF 0 

LINCOLN. Jackson & Todd . : : : i 4 5. eheto}o (0) -aiCe) 

For New Pump-room and Extension of the Woodhall Spa Spencer & Co. : . B25 BO yO 
Bathing Establishment, Lincoln. Gasfitting. 

Long & Sons, Bath . : ‘ ‘ : 5; 0COFL Oe O Steadman : ‘ en ‘ a a 2Om*Oe 0 

Walter & Hensman. . : : : 4.047 Qe O Ungar . ; ‘ , , ; F : ae lLOuiz, 0 

S. SHERWIN, Boston (accepied ) : ; Ree LOSE) On O Christian. 3 ; : ‘ : ; TO, 7a O 


Mir in iin 


SSNS ASSESS SSS SS SSS 


LAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


eon ars LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans 

dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. é 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS 


EXxngineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address —“ HOMAN RODGER London” ‘NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Brick Sewer (636 feet) from Warwick Road to Randolph 


Crescent, Paddington. 


NORTHWICH. 


For Supplying and Fixing Water Wheel at the Wade Brook 
Waterworks, Northwich. 


Mr. W. R. Stow, Surveyor, 


Pizzey, Hornse i ‘ : . : «£1,599 0 O Local Board Offices, Northwich. 
ee & Deven. Notting Hill . . i 152070 oO Stubbs, Northwich : : : ; ‘ . £120 (0 o 
Felton, Kilburn ‘ : ; ° ° + 1,440 0.0 Mowle & Son, Chester : . - ; og APT. 
W. NEAVE & SON, Paddington (atcepted) oUt Lia Ore O Glenfield Company, Kilmarnock - ; A rat ig & RO Fen Co] 
: ; f GREENHALGH & Co., Chowbank (accepted) « 100 0 o 
For Alterations at the Milford. Haven, 214 Caledonian Road. Musket & Cleghorn, Northwich ; : . = BE MOY oO 


Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street 


Within, E.C. 
T. Walker, contractor . : : . 
T. Heath, pewterer -. reer : 
J. Steadman, gasfitter . e : : 


For Improvements at 331 Edgware Road, W. Mr. R.A, 
Lrewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 


Batchelder . ' ‘ 5 ‘ 2 


Pringle ‘ ® ° e ° ‘ 

Belleni . e e ry . ° 

Dainton * ‘ Pee ety 
MAIDSTONE. 


For Construction of Sewer in College Walk, Maidstone. Mr. 


F. J. C. May, Borough Surveyor. 
J. Burroughs, Maidstone : : : 
R, Avard, Maidstone . ° : ’ 
J. Farrow, Maidstone . : ; 
D. F. BEALE, Maidstone (accepted). 


NEWBURY. 


For Alterations and Additions to Forberry Grove, for the Hon. 


Anthony Dawson. Mr. JAMES H. 
Newbury. ; 
W. G. Adey & . . ‘ 
J. Wooldridge & Son : . : 
W. Wilkins & Son . : . 
Charles Claridge : . : . 
S. Elliott . e ° e ° e 
W. H. Simonds 4 F . . 


NORTHOWRAM. 
» + £300 © 0O| For Rebuilding Retaining Wall near Stump Cross, for North- 
: #9, P25 POA O owram Local Board. Mr. W. DEAN, Surveyor, Stump Cross. 
eek OLY On © J. Rushton, Halifax . : . ‘ , . £100 13 11 
R. Hopkinson, Halifax . : . : »- 99 15 Oo 
D. BROOK, Halifax (accepted) .. : . v ~79- 040 
: £203 115. 0 J. Harrison, King Cross, os - ; > ig fy Aa 
A s4f KOZRoOrt O SUNDERLAND. 
° * 129,100) For Erection of Municipal. Buildings, Sunderland. Mr. 


126440.) 0. 


G. Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury : ; . £27,690 0 O 

W. Scott & Sons, Sunderland . . : « 125,833) 202 0 

£87 10 0 J. Hall, Thorpe & Sons, Leeds : ; . 24;007, 10,4 o 

° : a W. Thornton & Sons, Liverpool . ; t\24 4350030 
ree 58' "0 o O. Jackson, Newcastle ..  . ; : -. 2454392827 O 
oi Sais See J. Elliot, North Shields . . oo Ra nO 
ot anee T. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland, ‘ . OSTEO. Oo 
J. W. Beanland, Bradford 5 ; : . 23,997 Io oO 

S. Warburton, Manchester . 4 j 1) '23,900TnO0" Oo 

E. H. & G. Allison, Sunderland. ‘ 23,870 0 O 


MONEY, Architect, 


, . £2,895 0 o| Which it is estimated 
+ puueeFOAe Op © 
. » 2,729 QO 
eine 6 Ay fe rite 
© » 2,470¢,0%- 0 
9 0 


Tiverton, for Mr. 


BRIGHTWEN . Binyon,, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Ipswich. 
Quantities by Mr. 


George D. Irwin. 


The above tenders are exclusive of heating and ventilation, 


will not exceed 31,0007, The architect’s. 


estimate for the building complete was 25,500/.,.s0 that the 
tenders come well within his estimate. 5 


TIVERTON. 


For the Erection of Four Houses on the St. Aubyn’s Estate, 


W. Hellings Lloyd. Messrs. WILKIN- 


SON & WARREN, Architects and Surveyors, Exeter. 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE.CO. (LIMITED) CORSHAM. Byig & a Br TIVELtOU cy fos a - £3,940 2 g 
BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, sacar ee  Sonuhveies tod ; : eh: 0,0 
STONE. Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. ppl D J. G. STEPHENS, Exeter (accepied) . oS T7e OL O 

LONDON DEPOT :—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. Manning & Collard, Tiverton .©  . . . 2,958 0,0 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF 


ARCHITECTURE 


Tn all parts of the world, 
INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS 


from the Old Masters, and all the finest Modern 
Paintings, including the Paris Salon. 


Our magnificent Collection is always on view at 
our London Galleries, 


24 OLD BOND STREET, W., 


Or Selections and Lists can be had by post from 


WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


List Free. 


PAWSON & BRAILSFORD, 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers 
Printers, Account-Book Manufacturers, 
Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Electrotypers, 
Engravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c. 


General Stationery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 
1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 
TRACING PAPERS and LINENS in every variety, at the 
lowest prices; WELL-SEASONED Drawine PAPERS, 
mounted and unmounted ; best English Mathematical 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments ; Colours, &e., at 
the usual professional dis2ourt. 


—_ SP Legal and Con: mercial Stationery. 
VHE NEW CHANDELIER. 


PATENT SECRET BALANCE. 
See “ The Architect ” of October 22, 1886, page 9, 
Particulars free on application. 


H, T. TALLACK, fee Uatton Garden 


ondon, E.c, 


b) 


QUESTIO WHOSE VENTILATORS 

= are the best for Churches, 
Chapels, Schools, Billiard Rooms, Staircases, 
Kitchens, Stables, Factories, Hospitals, &c. ? 


AN SWER. | BILL & HEY’S, The Patent 


Excelsior and Watson Syphon 
Ventilator Works, HALIFAX, Proved by the most 
extensive and varied application, 
Established 1852. 
\ RIGHT & CO.’S PATENT FIREPROOF 
FIXING BLOCKS FOR WALLS AND FLOORS. 
Jiro of Merit” from the Sanitary Institute of 


Awards 
1886. 


, Great Britain at York. 
“Highly Commended” at.the Firemen’s Exhibition, 
_ Westminster Aquarium. 

Improved fixing, sounder work, no extra cost. Extensively 
used for High Class Works by leading Architects, Engineers, 
Contractors, H.M. War Department, &c. Our new illustrated 
pamphlet, post free, coutaining full particulars, with numerous 
reccnt references, including opiniovs from Arthur W. Blom- 
tield, Esq., M.A., F.R.1.B.A., J. Douglass Matthews, Esq., 
F R.LB.A., Colonel W. J. Stuart, Commanding R.E. Depart- 
ment, Chatham ; Basil Champneys, Esq., B.A., R. J. Withers, 
Esq., and many other Jeading architects; also recommendations 
from practical clerks of works, well-known contractors, &c., who 
have always used our patent fixings with the greatest success. 

7 oN §3 Westminster Chambers, 
W RIGHT & CO. ( Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 

NS ig Address : Fixing, London. 


Vorks :—Gosport, Hants, and at Carnforth, Lanes. 


ARROWSMITH’s 


. SOLID’? PARQUET FLOORS 


~~ SOLID INcH Tuick. 
| Bora SIDES ALIKR, 


Not Veneered. 
PATENTED, 
Also Quarter-inch 


THICK, for Surrounds 
of Carpets. 


References to Works 
executed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. 


CARVED WooD 
CHIMNEY- 


PIECES. 
Contracts for all kinds 


of Joinery, Painting, 
Decorating, &c, 


No. 80 NEW BOND STREET. London, W. | Tn 


IRON GIRDERS, BRIDGEs, 


JOISTS, FLITCH-PLATES, ROOFS, BOILERS, 
COLUMNS, CASTINGS, &c. 
8. WOODALL, 3 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.., LONDON, E.f, 
Estabiished upwarils of a Century, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT. 
WARM-AIR ~ 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent. 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made 1n the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: June10, 1884. 

““Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it, Yours, &., 

*«To Mr. Grundy. JAMES Warr, F.R.I.B.A.” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.:~ 
“ December 16, 1885, 

“DEAR Sir,—I have now had an opportunity of testing. 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, 1b 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

: “R. S. LANDER, F.R.ILB.A. 

“ To Mr, John Grundy.” ; 
From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
July 1884, 

“ DEAR S1r,—I have very great pleasure in stating that. 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools ia 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” : 
From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 

Cheltenham, 

“DEAR S1r,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 

is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most. 
930nomical and efficientthat I have ever seen,—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 
Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1,— 
e warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
be ele ere and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
Apolrte JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road 
London.—Works ; TYLDESLEY, near Menchester. 


Agent for Scotland, Sepri1us HARPURB SmITa, 1 Upper Gilmer 
Place. Edinburgh. 


i 
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PAISLEY. 
For Deepening and Widening River Cart, Paisley. 
IRELAND & Co., Hillhead, Glasgow (ac- 
cepted) . . : . £74,000 0 O 


SOUTHPORT. 
For Rebuilding and Widening Fine Jane’s Bridge, Southport. 
J. SHARPLES, Accrington (accepted ). 


TRADE NOTES. 


A NEW light for churches, chapels, halls, and houses of 
business has been just fitted up at Trinity Church, near 
Morley Hall, Hackney, E., by Mr. J. C. Halliday, of 44 Amhurst 
Road, Hackney, E., and Hatton Garden. The light, which is 
called the “Clapton,” consists of a three-branch burner, and 
requires no glass chimneys, basins, or carbon containers, has a 
broad white reflecting surface, which can easily be cleaned with 
a damp cloth, and the combined conical and flat formation of 
the disc causes the light to have a most perfect diffusion, the 
illuminating power being as strong above and at the sides as 
below. We have seen three of these lights, which have been 
in constant use for the past two years at 57 Cheapside, and the 
proprietor expresses great satisfaction with its simple and 
effective action. Needless to say that this, being a cheap light, 
besides an easy one to light and extinguish, will no doubt secure 
a ready market once its merits are known. 

_MEssrs. WILLIAM GODWIN & SON, Lugwardine Works, 
Wittington, near Hereford, the well-known ‘manufacturers of 
ecclesiastical tiles, have just supplied, under the direction of 
Mr. F. R. Kempson, F.R.1.B.A., Hereford and Llandaff, a very 
handsome pavement for the chancel of St. John’s Church, 
Cardiff. We also understand they have received an_ order 
under Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, architects, London, for an 
elaborate pavement for Bishop Brown’s chantry in the Pro- 
cathedral, Belmont, Hereford. 

WE have received from Messrs. Thomas Bontor & Co., of 
35 and 36 Old Bond Street, their new and revised catalogue of 
Oriental carpets, imported by them from Turkey, Persia, and 
India, whence they have consignments constantly arriving. 
Taking into consideration the well-known beauty of colouring, 
and the almost everlasting wear of these high-class goods, the 
prices are very moderate. Those about furnishing should pay 
pine of inspection to the extensive showrooms at the above 
address. 


WitH the present month of January, Messrs. F. 
Walton & Co.,. Limited, are introducing a lot of new floral 
designs in their well-kown art fabric, Lincrusta Weston, 
specially manufactured to meet a demand for lincrusta of a 
cheaper character. They will be decorated in two colours, 
illustrating a variety of different effects, and will be sold at 
2s. per yard. They will also be supplied decorated in three 
colours, and with gold effects at 2s. 6d and 2s. 9d. per yard, 
They are also introducing some new panels, plaques, 
medallions, &c., specially designed for doors, cabinets, chimney- 
pieces, &c., lithos of which will be sent on application. The 
Company’s new and comprehensive price-list for 1887 will be 
also supplied gratis on application. 


THERE is no doubt that the series of South Kensington 
Exhibitions have come to a close, for on the 19th inst. Messrs. 
Horne, Son & Eversfield commence the sale of the buildings, 
There may be no regret at the removal of the sheds, for they 
were not noble examples of architectural design, although a 
large quantity of excellent timber was used in their erection. 
But what is to be said about Old London? That was a really 
admirable restoration which gave satisfaction to archeologists, 
and there is no doubt it was one of the factors in the success of 
the exhibitions. It will be a pity if the old restorations are 
taken down and sold for their materials without any chance of 
re-erection. The Commissioners of the French Exhibition 
would add an interest to their project if they could place ‘“ Old 
London” near “ Old Paris,” to allow all the world an oppor- 
tunity of making a contrast. In addition, the sale will 
offer an opportunity that can be called unique to acquire build- 
ing materials of many interesting varieties. 


Mr. T. T. POWELL, of Harrogate, Yorkshire, has recently 
invented a railway signalling apparatus which is placed so that 
the line rests on part of it; the deflection of the line caused 
by a passing train forces oil into a cup, which is mounted on a 
lever, and counterbalanced by a weight. The oil overbalances 
the cup, moving the lever, and by this means connecting an 
electrical current, which rings a bell inthe signal-box. Directly 
the train has passed over, the oil slowly pours out of a number 
of small holes in the bottom of the cup, and as it does so the 
lever rights itself, and disconnects at the same time the electrical 
current. The value of this invention can be easily understood 
in foggy weather. We understand that the whole of the 
apparatus can be seen in working order at the office of Mr. 
Mark Knowles, 18 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


BEST BATH STONE. | BATH STONE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BIxts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO”’ PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper 
Mounted Papers, 
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SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 
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T. PETTITT & CO. 
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WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 
Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the 
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} SUMMER. DRIED. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., 


LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, BATH, 
BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 
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GROVER. & Co. (imiten), Engineers, &. 
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PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, 


. 10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. 


WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- 
class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, noise- 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 
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I. SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 
Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK SIREET, BATH, 


TRADE MARK. 


E. SCOTT & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1861) 
Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Patent 


MICA LETTERS. 
OPAL, GLASS, 


TAND WOOD LETTER MAKERS, 


GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 
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Contractors for and Manufacturers of 
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AT a special meeting of Montrose Town Council on Monday 
it was agreed to accept the offer of Messrs. Charles Brand & 
Sons, Glasgow, contractors, for the new deep-water berth, to lay 
down 15,000 cubic yards of material in the Back Sands to 
affect a permanent improvement in that quarter. The amount 
given by the Council is 3¢. per cubic yard, and the offer is 
closed with the condition that the Messrs. Brand deposit and 
level the material. . 


THE Glasgow Tramway and Omnibus Company have just 
completed the reconstruction of their car sheds and stables at 
Crownpoint, Glasgow, which were destroyed by fire. In 
addition, they have erected five tenements for their workmen 
in Crownpoint and David Street. The total cost of the 
‘buildings is estimated at about 10,000/. 


MEssRS. WILSON, PEASE & Co., Tees Ironworks, Middles- 
‘brough, have secured an order for 6,500 tons of bowl chairs for 
the South Indian Railway ; and Messrs. Head, Wrightson & 
Co., Teesdale Works, South Stockton, have secured one for 
4,500 tons of bowl chairs for the Great Eastern Railway. 


THE Aberdeen Harbour Board have resolved to erect a new 
fish-wharf 750 feet long, at a cost of 6,000/. 


THE contract drawings for the works of the Hockley Brook 
Improvement were lithographed by Mr. J. L. Allday, of Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, and are a model of work of that class, the 
details being evidently drawn by experts. Mr. Allday executes 
lithographs of every kind required by architects and engineers 
in a satisfactory manner, and at a moderate price. 


THE tender of Mr. Robert Worthington, J.P., of 4o Dame 
Street, Dublin, has been accepted for the construction of the 
Cork and Muskerry railway. 

THE members of the Prince of Wales’s household at 
Sandringham have just been initiated into the method of fire- 
extinguishing by means of the latest, and certainly most 
promising, of hand grenades, that known as the “ Imperial,” 
‘the invention of Mr. Tilton, of 114A Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. When visiting the Royal Show at Norwich, in 
July last, both the Prince and Princess were pleased to witness 
a display organised by Messrs. Barnard, Bishop & Barnards, 
which resulted in a considerable number of grenades being 
ordered for the protection of the buildings at Sandringham. 
On these being sent in, the occasion was availed of to hold an 
experimental trial before the servants of the household, the 
captain of the local volunteer fire brigade, and others, when the 
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affair, we understand, was crowned with the most gratifying 
success. 


WE understand that the whole of the heraldic stained-glass 
windows in the Innholders’ Hall were executed by Messrs. 
W. James & Co., of Kentish Town. The heraldry is richly 
painted on antique glass, the background being painted and 
stained acanthus foliage. The work was designed by Messrs. 
James &Co., and approved by Mr. Douglas Mathews, the archi- 
tect. The same firm have received an order for their work for 
Owen’s College, Manchester, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 

AMONGST the most recent applications of the AZolus Water- 
spray system of heating, cooling, and ventilating are the 
Conservative Club, Birmingham ; Castle Street Schools, Bristol; 
Heath Town Chapel, Wolverhampton ; Four Courts, Dublin ; 
Mission Hall, Brondesbury ; St. Peter’s Church, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne; Parish School-room, York ; Mr. Mendelssohn’s Studios, 
Cathcart Road, South Kensington ; large theatre of the Poly- 
technic, Regent Street ; the London and Provincial Turkish 
Bath Company, 76 Jermyn Street; St. Mary’s Schools, Gibbet 
Street, Halifax; H.M. Prison, Bodmin; offices of the Rio 
Tinto Company (fourth installation) ; All Saints’ Church, High- 
gate ; Congregational Church, Rectory Road, Stoke New- 
ington; Western Daily Press Offices, Bristol (second instal- 
lation). 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The Universal Cool Air Drying Process.—A process is 
now being introduced by the Universal Cool Air Drying Com- 
pany for drying moist articles without any injury to the sub- 
stances submitted to the process. The invention is of a simple 
yet scientific character, and its intrinsic merits are so apparent 
that there is little doubt but that it will speedily come into 
general use. Atmospheric air is drawn through a specially 
constructed furnace at a high temperature, the effect being that 
the moisture held in suspension is eliminated. ‘The hot air 
thus obtained is then cooled down to the required temperature, 
and conveyed to the drying room, where, being kept in a state 
of perfect circulation, it comes into contact with all substances 
contained therein, with the result that any moisture in them is 
rapidly absorbed by this cool, dry air, which, having now re- 
sumed its original condition of damp air, is drawn out of the 
drying chamber and its place supplied by fresh dry air, and so 
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ROBERT GARRARD & OCO., 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
ak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE& CO,, | 


ART METAL WORKERS, = 
(RONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, F 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 
J EEE" 


AUTOMATIC 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Banks, Schools, 


No. 2529. 


SPACR, 


WAND decors. 


Engraving showing Door closed. 


JOHN FELL & CO., Wolverhampton; 9 Fenchurch St 
Also Manufacturers of Bath and Lavatory Fittings, 


Designers and Manufacturers 


| | L of all kinds of ART WORK | L DOOR | FURNITURE 


for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 
Purposes, 


in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


BOOR-CHECK — AND 


The advantages of Jefferies’ Patent Door-Check and Spring 


are: 
It is AUTOMATIC and CERTAIN in its action. 
SLAMMING of doors is ENTIRELY PREVENTED, whilst PER- 
FECT CLOSING is insured, 
Doors can be made to close QUICKLY or SLOWLY as required, 
Doors can be KEPT OPEN, if required, AT ANY ANGLE. 
It works parallel with the door, and takes up VERY LITTLE 


Having NO COMPLICATED LEVERS, it can be fixed in a few 
_ minutes by an UNSKILLED WORKMAN, 

Itis DIRECT ACTING, so that friction is reduced to a MINIMUM. 

The SAME CHECK can be used for EITHER RIGHT or LEFT 


Being fixed OUTSIDE the room, it is not an eye-sore. 
After being fixed it requires NO ATTENTION except OCCA- 
SIONALLY OILING at the joints. 
Esch‘ heck is sent out COMPLETE with oil and screws, and 
PACKED IN A CARDBOARD BOX, with instructions for fixing. 
Tn ordering, please give full particulars of size of door. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— 


206G BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, FE. 


Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &e. 


Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 


SPECIALITE : 


AND LOCKS, 
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SPRING, 


Hotels, Offices, Warehouses, Private Houses, &c. 


il 
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., London; and 163 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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on, until there is no further moisture in the material under 
treatment to be absorbed. Moisture can be extracted from any 
substance, animal, mineral, or vegetable, and the inventor claims 
that it can be done so without any damage being done to the 
articles treated. ‘Timber can be dried without any of the ob- 
jectionable warping, splitting, or twisting so frequently observ- 
able in wood dried by some methods. In a pamphlet issued 
by the Company several tables of results are given, from which 
we glean that a number of white wood logs, very wet, that had 
been immersed in a canal for three years, were perfectly sea- 
soned, without any checking rents or warping, in sixty-four 
hours, the moisture extracted being over 30 per cent. A leather 
drier is in operation in New York, and it will suffice if we say 
that the principle of the method adopted is the same, and that 
the results are in every way thoroughly satisfactory. The 
utilization of the process in drying grain is likely to effect an 
immense saving. No matter how saturated with wet the grain 
may be, it can, without injury, and without producing any change 
either in taste or smell, be properly dried. In Europe the 
system is in use for the treatment of timber, wood, pulp, cart- 
ridge cases, spade handles, and flax ; and in America for bricks, 
grain, and hides. It is, however, likely that the process will be 
largely extended to drying other articles, and, judging by the 
good results that have already been obtained, there seems every 
probability that the Company has a most prosperous future be- 
fore it. We may add that the timber-drying machine and test 
works are at 9 Commercial Road, Pimlico, S.W., and an addi- 
tional dryer is being erected at 16 Macclesfield Street, City Road. 


Hyatt’s Patent Crystalline Glass.—We have received 
samples of this new crystalline glass, which is well adapted for 
use where it is desired to obstruct the vision while admitting 
light. By its use new and beautiful effects could be produced 
both in ecclesiastical and domestic stained-glass work, the 
brilliancy of the “crystalline” glass rendering it most suitable 
for this purpose. Prices and samples can be obtained from the 
proprietors, Messrs. Hyatt’s Crystalline Glass Co., Limited, 
Cadby Steam Works, Leather Lane, E.C. 


Syphon Water-waste Preventer.—We beg to draw our 
readers’ attention to a very simple, cheap, and efficient 
2-gallon cast-iron syphon water-waste preventer we have seen 
in action at the Falcon Brass Works, Holland Street, Black- 
friars. The accompanying illustration will at once show its 
simple construction. There are no valves to get out of order, 
and neither are washers or leathers required, as a strong iron 


displacer charges the syphon, and gives a great and increasing 
These cisterns are particularly adapted for 


flush to the pan. 
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fixing in connection with “ wash-outs” so much in use, and well 
deserve a trial. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AT “WATERFOOT, NEAR 
MANCHESTER. 
WE understand that Mr. E. Ashworth, of Staghills, Water- 
foot, near Manchester, has recently introduced the electric 
light into the reception-rooms and corridors of his house. 

The motive power is obtained from the water-wheel which 
drives the sawing machinery at Holt Holm Mill, the dynamo 
being placed on the stone floor of the engine-house. An 
insulated copper wire fixed on telegraph poles carries the 
current from the dynamo to the house, a distance of about 
350 yards, the return current being carried back to the dynamo 
in a similar manner. On reaching the house the wires pass 
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direct into the cellar, where the storage batteries or accumula- 
tors are situated. These storage batteries, twenty-seven in 
number, are carried on astone shelf, and are insulated therefrom 
by a recently-patented oil-cup insulator; so that the existence 
of an “earth” is extremely improbable. Before passing to these 
batteries the positive conducting wire passes through a switch- 
board (on which is also placed the main house-switch), thence to 
a magnetic “cut-out,” perfectly automatic in its action, the 
function of which is to prevent too much current passing from 
the dynamo to the accumulators, and also to prevent too much 
current being extracted from the accumulators by the house 
circuit. The whole of the house fittings are fixed to the exist- 
ing gas chandeliers and brackets, the wires being arranged to 
harmonise with them in colour ; in fact, the wires are hardly 
visible at all, and the actual electric light fittings are a decided 
improvement to the ornamentation of the gas fittings. It is 
almost unnecessary to add that the light is very soft and 
brilliant, as it must of necessity be when an electric light 
installation is carefully carried out as in the present instance. 

Telephonic communication is arranged between the house 
and Holt Holm Mill, and also from the house to Mr. Ashworth’s 
other mill. 

Mr. Ashworth entrusted the work to Mr. Henry J. Rogers, 
M.S.M.E., electrical engineer, of Watford, Herts, under whose 
personal superintendence the installation was fitted up, tested, 
atid carried to a successful issue. 


THE SEVERN TUNNEL SPRINGS. 


Ar length an effort is being made to utilise the 14,000,000 
gallons of water per day which the Great Western Railway 
Company are pumping at the Sudbrook springs on the Mon- 
mouthshire side of the Severn Tunnel, and at present allowing 
to run to waste, while it costs them nearly 10,000/. a year to 
pump it into the Severn estuary. The water has been submitted 
to analysis, and has been declared to be the purest spring 
water, entirely free from organic matter, and the finest water 
that could be desired for domestic purposes. The Mayor of 
Bristol presided over a town’s meeting in the Guildhall on 
Wednesday, in favour of a scheme for using this spring as a 
further water supply for Bristol by bringing ‘it across the 
Severn by a tunnel beneath the bed of the river. It was stated 
that the company formed for this purpose consisted of 
influential Bristol citizens, and, as a desire had been expressed 
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that the Corporation should have the control of the water supply 
of the city, the Bill which had been drafted contained a clause 
enabling the corporation to exercise all the powers of ‘the 
Act on payment of the costs and expenses incident to ob- 
taining it and sums expended by the company in exercise 
of its powers, with 5 per cent. interest. The capital was 
480,000/., in 48,000 shares of 1o/, each, with borrowing 
powers to the extent of 120,000/. Mr. S. Wills, in moving a 
resolution in favour of the scheme, said they desired not only 
an increased water supply but a reduced rate, which this 
scheme would give them, compared with the rates they paid 
the existing company. Without the gentle compulsion of an 
Act of Parliament the Great Western Railway Company might 
prefer the 14,000,000 gallons of water to run to waste every 
twenty-four hours; and perhaps the 10,000/. a year which it 
cost to raise the water was not so important to the railway 
company as 14,000,000 gallons of water per day was to the 
citizens of Bristol. He hoped, however, that the ratepayers 
would induce the Town Council to take steps to get the water 
supply of the city into its own hands. The resolution was 
unanimously carried, as was also one requesting the Corpora= 
tion to avail themselves of the provisions of the Bill, and 
suggesting to them the desirability of reopening negotiations 
with the existing water company for the purchase of their 
undertaking by the city upon equitable terms. It was argued 
that the present water rates for sanitary purposes were in some 
cases prohibitory, and the rates to manufacturers were so high 
that some had been deterred from opening new manufactories 
on account of the exceptionally large outlay for water. 


THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


IN calling our readers’ attention to the fact that Messrs. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, the proprietors and manu- 
facturers of the “Remington Standard Type-writer,” have 
opened a London branch at roo Gracechurch Street, E.C., we 
think the following remarks with reference to this marvellous 
invention will be read with interest. 

In America considerably over 20,000 machines are ‘now in’ 
actual use, as well as many others in the colonies and other 
parts of the world; and this is not a matter for surprise when’ 
the many advantages gained by its use are taken into con- 
sideration. Without doubt, the “Remington Standard Type- 
writer” is one of the most successful modern inventions, 
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having for its purpose the economising of time and labour— } 


a saving of time and worry to the man of business, and 
a great saving in labour, inasmuch as one clerk can in the 
same time do the work of two. For example, the man of 
business, on opening his morning post, can at once dictate his 
answers to his shorthand clerk, who proceeds to transcribe the 
letters from the stenographic notes, and in a very short time 
hands them to the principal (who in the meantime has been 
able to attend to other departments) to be read over and 
signed, this being, as before stated, a great saving of time to 
him. A fairly experienced operator can write sixty words a 
minute, consequently the saving in labour is obvious. The 
Americans, with their usual shrewdness, have not been slow to 
avail themselves of the great assistance rendered by these 
machines, for at Messrs. Bradstreet’s various branches no less 
than between 400 and 500 are in use, a similar number being 
at work at Messrs. R. G. Dunn & Co.’s mercantile agencies. 
_An additional reason in favour of their being adopted by 
builders and architects is that as many as fifteen impressions 
can be taken by an ordinary machine at one operation ; or if 
used in connection with the “ Cyclostyle,” or other multiplying 
apparatus, there is hardly any limit to the number of possible 
reproductions of the original, A most ingenious and useful 
contrivance is the new drop cabinet, which combines a type- 
writer table with an ornamental office desk, suitable for use in 
library or private office. By simply raising the central part of 
the desk lid, the machine immediately comes into position for 


use, and by lowering it at once slides out of view between the. 


two nests of drawers, where it is protected from dust, &c. This 
does not interfere with the comfort of the writer by being in the 
way of his knees, owing to the ingenious way in which the 
desk is designed. We may mention that the type-writer is kept 
in repair free of charge for six months, and that afterwards 
only a nominal charge is made for any necessary attention, 

We would advise those of our readers who are able, to call 
and inspect the Remington Standard Type-writer, when the 
advantages of the machine could be more fully explained by 
the manager, Mr. John Harrison, at the office, 100 Gracechurch 
SeeEt hee 


Asphalte.—-The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte Company 
(Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38 Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest 
materials for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk-rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and 
terraces. [ADVT. 


THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, 


THE members of the Burnley branch of this Society held their 
annual festival on New Year’s Day. The meeting was ad. 
dressed by Mr. G. J. Davies, chairman of the Council, who at 
some length reviewed the progress of trade-unionism, and con- 
trasted the present condition of working men with that which 
existed under the old combination laws. With regard to the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, he said that 
it had now a membership of about 26,000, and it had paid since 
its formation in 1860 no less than 566,934/., mostly to unem- 
ployed, sick, disabled, and superannuated members. The great 
depression of trade was illustrated by the fact that during the 
eight years ending 1885 no less than 168,489/. was paid in 


‘unemployed benefit alone, and more than one-half the total 


benefits of the organisation had been paid during these years. 
The financial position of the Society, he said, was sound, and 
it was in an improving condition. 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE was first established by Messrs, 
Cardinal & Harford in the year 1792, for the sale of Levant 
carpets, in the importation of which, and of Oriental carpets 
generally, they have since been exclusively engaged. They 
are therefore the oldest-established importers of these goods, 


and, without doubt, hold the largest aad most varied stock of 


any in the trade, and they show the matured judgment of old 
age with all the energy of youth. In Turkey, Persia, and, 
India they have their own appointed agents, who not only per- 
sonally superintend the selection of goods to be consigned to 
London, but also in many cases the actual manufacture of 
them ; this of itself being sufficient guarantee that only the 
best are on view at their extensive showrooms. In, the central 
showroom Messrs. Cardinal & Harford have fitted the whole 
of the balcony with fine examples of Cairo turned latticework, 
which has avery handsome appearance, and any person 
might here receive an excellent suggestion for hall fittings 
where a gallery exists. The same latticework is used on the 
staircase in place of the ordinary balusters. Its great strength 
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MAJOR R. A. BRUTTON, Secretary. | AWERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. i 
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makes it very suitable for this treatment, while its decorative | art. There was no reason why the outside of our houses 
effect is very fine. In the other showrooms Eastern em- | should not by that art be made as beautiful as the inside of 
broideries of every description are to be seen, and a great | them. The statue was a worthy representation of a man 
variety of antique Persian, Turcoman, and Daghestan carpets | eminent for his private virtues, of a man of clean hands and 
and rugs, most usefully applied to chair and ottoman coverings ; | pure heart, a representative citizen and public servant in every 
also Persian tiles, antique and modern brasses in the form of | sense of the word. He was indecd a typical Englishman, who 
panels, and many other specimens of Eastern art work. At | always did his best for his neighbours and for his town, and 
the late Health Exhibition, 1884, Messrs. Cardinal & Harford | always took an _Englishman’s part in the conflicts of his day. 
received the only medal awarded for Oriental carpets for their | Mr. Brock was the sculptor. a 
special make of old-colour Turkey carpets, in which the old At the luncheon which followed the unveiling of the statue 
dyes and colours, and the true character of the original Turkey Mr. H. T. Davenport called upon the company to drink in 
carpet, are preserved. To architects, artists, and connoisseurs | silence to the memory of Mr. Campbell. He said it was a 
in general, an inspection of these extensive showrooms would generous disposition which led the people of this country to pay 
be most interesting, and they would be surprised to note the | tributes of respect and gratitude to the men who had worked 
moderate prices of these high-class Oriental goods. The | amongst them for the general weal. Such Mr. Campbell had 
address is 108 and rog High Holborn, W.C. done for the Potteries district, and his fellow townsmen had 
shown their deep gratitude to him by erecting to his memory 
the statue which had been unveiled that day ; and the general 
wish of all was that it might remain as an example for future 
generations, and an incentive for others to follow in his penis: 
r 2 footsteps. The late Mr. Campbell was a great captain o 
THE LATE MR. COLIN MINTON CAMPBELL, industry. He was the chief manager of one of the leading 
ON Saturday afternoon the Duchess of Sutherland, accom- | firms in the special industry with which the district was more 
panied by the Marquis of Lorne, Lady Albert Levison Gower, particularly associated. As such he conferred an immense 
Sir Joseph Farrer, Sir Lovelace Stamer, and others, unveiled a | benefit not only upon the immediate neighbourhood, but upon 
bronze statue of the late Mr. Colin Minton Campbell, head of | the trade of the country. It was impossible that these 
the firm of Mintons, and late M.P. for North Staffordshire, at | industries could be successfully carried on unless capitalists 
Stoke-upon-Trent. After Her Grace had performed the cere- | could be induced to put money into them: and it was under 
mony, in the presence of some 9,000 or 10,000 persons, the | such circumstances alone that employment was found for the 
Marquis of Lorne said the Duchess wished him to express the | workmen of the district. At the present moment, when they 
very great pleasure she had had in being present on the occa- | were so closely beset by foreign competition, it was of the 
sion and being able to greet that most admirable, most excellent greatest possible advantage to the country that there should be. 
likeness of the late Mr. Minton Campbell. There had been a | such firms in existence as Mintons, under the guidance of men 
friendship between Her Grace’s family and that of Mr. Minton | of the signal ability of the late Mr. Campbell. But it was not 
Campbell for more than two generations, and she had always | merely his connection with the great potting industry for which 
very greatly respected him and valued him as a neighbour and | he was esteemed. Mr. Campbell was a many-sided man, a 
an eminent citizen of their town. He was glad to see that _ man who touched the public life of the country at every point. 
statue as a memorial of the great success which English manu- | He devoted a part of the time which was so valuable to him as 
facture had always achieved in the ceramic art, a success | a yeoman in the auxiliary forces. He was chairman of the | 
which each exhibition in every succeeding decade had empha- | directors of the railway which was the means of communication ‘ 
sised more and more. In whatever branches foreign nations | between the Potteries and other parts of the country, and in 
had been able to get the better of us, certainly in the ceramic | that capacity he rendered great service for many years. 
art they had never got the better of Stoke-upon-Trent. It was | Indeed there was no effort for the good of the district, whether 
to be hoped that they would never lose their ground in that art, | religious, educational, or social, in which Mr. Campbell did not 
and certainly there was room for still greater scope for that take an active and most important part. It was the gratitude 
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felt towards him for all these reasons which had led the people 
of the town to erect the statue to his memory, and he was sure 
he was expressing the wish of all present when he said it was 
the hope that it would remain there as an encouragement 
to future generations. 


THE LATE MR. YATES, CONTRACTOR. 


Mr. HuGu YATES, builder and contractor, died at his resi- 
dence, 13 Everton Crescent, Liverpool, early on Wednesday 
morning. For the past fifty years he had carried on his busi- 
ness in Liverpool, during the course of which he built nearly 
a hundred churches in various parts of the country, one of the 


earliest being that of Christ Church, Great Homer Street, his | 


last being St. Benedict’s, Everton, now in course of erection. 
in Liverpool, viz. Brown’s Library as a sub-contractor, Picton 


schools for the Liverpool School Board. 


INSANITARY PROPERTY IN LIVERPOOL. 


AT their Jast meeting, held on the 31st ult., the Insanitary | 


Property and Artisans’ Dwellings Committee of the Corpora- 
tion agreed to make the following recommendations for the 
acceptance of the City Council :—That the Council place at 
the disposal of the Insanitary Property and Artisans’ Dwellings 
Committee the sum of 6,o00/. for the erection of Jabourers’ 


dwellings on the Cazneau Street site, and the sum of 25,000/. | 


for the purchase of insanitary property under the powers of the | 


Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act, 1864, as extended by the 
Liverpool Improvement Act, 1882. That in future the City 
engineer prepare a specification and obtain tenders for the 
demolition of insanitary property, such tenders to include the 
purchase from the committee of the old materials and the 
making good of all damage to adjoining property caused by 
such demolition. That the Finance and Estate Committee be 
requested to take over the vacant sites in the undermentioned 
streets :—Oriel Street, Charters Street, Carlton Street, south 
side of Back Portland Street, Harrison Street, Bent Street, 
Thurlow Street, north side of Lower Myrtle Street, west side 


of Henderson Street, Prince William Street, north side of 
Brindley Street, Newall Street, Paull Street, north side of Perry 
Street, and Worthington Street. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


Av the quarterly court held on Wednesday, beyond the formal 
business special Christmas gratuities were made to each of the 
pensioners on the Company’s pension list, and, in addition, the 
Master of the Company (Alderman Stuart Knill) presented the 
widow of each freeman with an annual grant of ten shillings 
payable to poor widows out of the City cash and in his gift as 
alderman. A valuable piece of plate was presented to the late: 
Master of the Company (Mr. George Shaw, C.C.), upon his. 


In : : ect _ retirement from three successive years’ Mastership, in recogni- 
In addition to churches, he built several of the public buildings 


tion by the Company of his able and zealous services in pro- 


h SL : | moting the better education and registration of plumbers. It 
Reading-room, Tower Buildings, Water Street, besides several | 


was reported that upwards of 250 plumbers (masters and 
journeymen) had been passed during the quarter by the Regis- 
tration Committee (of which Mr. Shaw is chairman), as having 
qualified themselves for enrolment upon the Company’s register 
by giving satisfactory evidence of experience or passing a prac- 
tical examination. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF TERRA-COTTA, 


THE strict meaning of this term is ‘‘ baked clay ;” and in this- 
sense it includes bricks, and any other article made of clay and. 
then burnt. In its common acceptation it applies only to vases, 
figures, and other ornaments made of baked clay. This appli- 
cation of the material appears to be of an antiquity little inferior 
to that of bricks, as we possess specimens from the Assyrian. 
cities, and from Egypt, at least 3,000 or 4,000 years old. 
Besides tombs, lachrymal and cinereal urns, we find that vases, 
ornamented in different ways, formed part of the prizes at the 
games, and that statues of considerable size, such as the statue 
of Jupiter by Turianus, mentioned by Pliny as adorning the. 
Capitol, and another nearly 6} feet high, of great beauty, still 
preserved in the Museum of Naples, were made by the Greeks 
and Romans, After the fall of the Roman Empire the art fell 
into disuse ; but, towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
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After four years of tedious experiments I have been able to produce what has long 
been required, viz, Domestic Stoves which consume only one-fifth the quantity of 
Coal (One Ton instead of Five) required by any ordinary stove, at the same time giving 
as great an amount of heat and more thorough ventilation. I have great confidence in 
recommending these to the public. Since perfecting them I have tried them for six 
months in the worst of smoky chimneys, and they have not failed in any one case ; 
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and they have viven but one opinion, which is that, as regards heat, health, and comfort 
they are perfection, and they have not seen or heard of anything to equal them. The 
fire-grate is perfectly open, like the register or slow-combustion stoves now in use; 
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Full particulars on application. 
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Nicolo d’Arezzo revived it in Italy, from whence it passed into 
France and Spain ; but it does not appear to have been in 
much favour. Of late years, however, it has assumed _new life 
on the Continent, and many houses are ornamented with terra- 
cotta in Toulouse, Vienna, Berlin, and other continental cities. 
The art has also been lately revived in England, with a success 
that is almost equal to a revolution in architecture. 

Ornaments in terra-cotta may be made either of common 
clay or of fire-clay ; in both cases, however, the material requires 
to be carefully prepared, and to be reduced to the finest state 
of division. In the manufacture of figures and ornaments in 
terra-cotta we have three things to consider :—(1) Sharpness 
of outline and perfect uniformity of contraction ; (2) durability ; 
(3) colour. From the great contraction which fat clays undergo 
in firing, it must be evident that pure plastic clay would not be 
adapted for the production of fine draperies ; or, in fact, for 
making figures or sharp ornaments at all. The addition of 
exceedingly fine sand and lime to a fat clay diminishes its con- 
tractibility ; but the addition of the latter ingredient prevents 
the articles from being baked at a high temperature, as other- 
wise the finer lines, such as the folds of drapery, or the faces of 
figures, would undergo a semi-fusion, and lose all their sharp- 
ness ; while, on the other hand, the durability of terra-cotta 
depends to a great extent upon the temperature at which it is 
fired. The most imperishable of materials is, perhaps, semi- 
fused clay ; hence, the higher the heat employed, the better 
adapted will be the articles to withstand the weather. Clay 
baked at a low temperature, and containing much lime, is very 
perishable; the lime is gradually dissolved out by the rain 
falling upon it, and the frost disintegrates it by the freezing of 
the water which it absorbs. Fire-clays, consequently, yield the 
most durable articles of this kind, but also the least perfect as 
to sharpness. By burning a large portion of the clay, and thus 
destroying its property of contraction, and mixing with it a 
portion of fresh clay, and by the addition of substances which 
assist in the cementation of so imperfectly plastic a mass, such 
as lime and certain clays containing a large amount of silica in 
a‘state capable of being dissolved by caustic potash and soda, 
a mass may be made which will be capable of representing the 
sharpest lines of a figure or ornament. As terra-cotta figures 
and ornaments are always baked in close kilns, and are some- 
times even placed in separate cases in the kilns, only two 
principal colours can be obtained, brick-red and buff. The 
colour cannot be so easily altered as in the case of the other 
qualities, and, consequently, little choice is left. Terra-cotta is 
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a beautiful material for adorning the facades of public buildings 
and large houses. Experience has also shown that, when pro- 
perly made, it is of remarkable durability. Even the marly 
clays of Toulouse, Paris, and Berlin are made to yield articles 
capable of lasting for centuries ; and certainly the climate of 
the latter is a sufficient test of the durability of the article. 


BRYANT, POWIS & BRYANT, LIMITED. 


THIRTEEN months have passed away since the above firm was. 
first formed into a limited liability company, and judging from. 
results in the shape of dividends declared, they have not lost 


any of their old prestige, zz. that position they had acquired 
during their previous seven years’ existence as a private firm. 
In our last New Year’s double number we prophesied for them 
a bright future, which we are glad to learn has not been 
falsified. Mr. Wilberforce Bryant, the chairman, at an extra- 
ordinary general meeting of the shareholders held at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, on Thursday, 4th November last, was able to make 
it known that the directors were in a position to declare a divi- 
dend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, or 7} per cent. for 
the half-year, in spite of the generally acknowledged depressed 
state of trade during the previous few months. He also stated 
that the directors had placed 5,0o00/. in Consols to a reserve 


fund out of the 7,375/. that had been carried down on March 31 — 
It is perhaps desirable to quote from his speech. He. 


last. 
said, after some opening remarks :— 
“Almost everybody knows, and many more, I dare say, 


have felt, the depressing state of trade during the past. 
A dark cloud seems to have rested over the 


few months, 
trading community, crippling enterprise and narrowing manu- 
facturing and building operations within a very narrow compass. 


Now it would not have been surprising to us, in fact it would 


only have been reasonable to expect, that we too should have 
experienced, should have felt the depression, exhibited by 
reduced sales and smaller returns. But what is the fact?—a 
very gratifying fact to your directors. The business has in- 


creased—very largely increased—during the last. six months, . 
and this, too, when we have exercised greater caution in respect . 
to credits. And I may say here that the sum we put aside last. . 
year to meet any possible bad debts has not all been required. . 
It has not been fully absorbed, although all those amounts have - 


run off, so that we made ample provision for anything that 
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any, 18 stamped with the words “BRADSHAW & CO.” The attention of Architects, Engineers, &c., is particularly 
called to the fact that the “LIMMER ASPHALTE” is especially suitable for use in the construction of Reserv 
tightness is extremely essential. 


Messrs. BRADSHAW 


eerrrwE 


ha WI SA EIEN eee 


possessing proprietary right 


READING .............. Caversham Road. 
DMBOIN... oe . 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
MANCHESTER ... 20 Cross Street. 


OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


02 QUEEN VIC 


LORTA. STREET, LONDON WELG: 


NEARLY READY, 


VOLUME Xxx 


VI. OF THE ARCHITEQGT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, WC. 


EH ASPHALTE 


s in, the Freehold Mines of the 
, near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, 
at low rates, either for sale in its natural 


4 : re ODD GOOIE Ae oirs, Roofs, &c., where water- 
or such purposes Over 2 wo Millions) of Square Feet of ‘‘Limmer Asphalte ”? 
have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO.; while for Paving purposes Over 50 Miles of ‘** Limmer : 


99 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. eypbets zoelwers 


& CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and 


— 
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might have arisen during the financial year. You must not | lence as a price-list and catalogue of stock, useful information 
suppose for a moment that we are in possession of any secret | in regard to train services, with maps, &c., will prove most 
or royal road to success. Not a bit of it; but the explanation | useful in saving the valuable time of business men. 

is to be found in this, that your managing directors—and, not 

being a managing director maelh I er speak with more free- === w= 

dom—have given themselves heart and soul to this business, : , 

and they hile been aided by the zealous exertions of their staff, BOYLE’S PATENT VERTICAL CURRENT EXHAUST 
who, from personal observation, I can say have not lost an VENTILATOR. 

opportunity not only to obtain fresh business, which is im- } aI 

portant, but, what is equally important, to retain all the old | THIS ventilator, which is made by Messrs. Robert Boyle & 
business.” Son, Limited, of 64 Holborn Viaduct, is a modification of the 

These remarks, coming as they do from a gentleman who | latest improved form of Boyle’s Patent (1882) Self-Acting Air- 
has taken a leading part in the establishment and carrying to | Pump Ventilator, and is intended to utilise a descending 
success of one of the largest and most important tradMg inte- | Current of the external air to create an updraught, or exhaust, 
rests in the kingdom, are, we think, of considerable importance, 
and should be, without a doubt, gratifying to the whole body 
of shareholders. 

From what we can learn, this firm is still extending its trade 
on all sides; Their Liverpool house, under the management of 
Mr. Robert Parker (one of the most experienced business men 
in the trade), is not behind the parent house in Leadenhall 
Street in this respect. 

The varied and large stocks held by the company and 
its branch establishments must be of great value to the 
architectural profession. One of the greatest evils that archi- 
tects have to contend against is the difficulty of obtaining 
thoroughly seasoned timber. It is well known that no system 
of artificial drying that has yet been invented, or that can be 
brought out in the future, can fully equal the advantages 
derived from a gradual process of seasoning by natural laws. 
The stock sheets issued periodically by Messrs. Bryant, 
Powis & Co. give prices of every description of seasoned 
timber, so that no builder need be at a loss in meeting the 
requirements of the architect’s specification. 

Every kind of timber may be obtained from Messrs. CNA 
Bryant, Powis & Bryant, who hold large stocks of every ; : : 

_ description of hard or soft woods, especially Baltic timber, | the wind passing downwards over the deflecting plates, which 
Canadian pine and spruce. If any rare timber is required, are placed horizontally instead’ of vertically, as in the ordinary 
which is not in stock, the firm are able to obtain it at the form of the air-pump ventilator. This form of ventilator, an 

_ shortest possible notice. illustration of which we here give, is intended to be fixed on 

In conclusion, we recommend customers to apply for the the roofs of buildings which are surrounded or overtopped by 
price-sheets of Messrs. Bryant, Powis & Bryant, and see for higher buildings, when it is not found expedient to carry up a 
themselves the immense facilities afforded them in the wonder- shaft to the top of the higher building. It has been found, 
ful choice of stock offered for selection, over a hundred pages where fixed, to answer very well and to secure ventilation with- 
being devoted in all to the yarieties. In addition to its excel- out downdraught where other appliances have failed. 


.WALTER JONES, fa 


MAGNET WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E., 


MANUFACTURES EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


, WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, FLOORS, 
GALVANISED SHEETED DOORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, SASH RAILING AND | 
HEAVY FORGINGS. 


APPLY FOR PRICES. 


COLES, STEWART & CO., 


STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS. 


Messrs. COLES, STEWART & CO. undertake every description of Stock Exchange business, and have special and early 
information on all leading Stocks; they are also continually advised by telegram from the chief Mining centres, both at home 
and abroad. For Investment Messrs. C., 8. & Co. make only one charge of ,'; per cent. commission on all descriptions of Stocks, 
and open Speculative accounts with from 1 per cent. cover and upwards, without any further risk or lability to their clients 


whatever. 
THUS, £5 commands £500 Stock; £10, £1,000 Stock; £50, £5,000 Stock; 
And so on to any amount. in ; 
In the transaction of speculative business Messrs. C., 8. & Co. make no charge for commission or brokerage whatever 
“unless their client makes a profit, when they take 5 per cent. of the profit made as their remuneration. 7" 
All transactions advised by wire as soon as completed. Monthly Circulars and Mining Repcrts post-free on application. 


COLES, STEWART & CO., St. Stephen’s Chambers, LONDON, E.C. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Parian, Keene's, Plaster, and Whiting, 


OF THE HIGHEST REPUTATION AND CHARACTER 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FRANCIS & 60, Lime. 


Equal to Government and Metropolitan Board of 
Works Standards 


Supplied under celebrated RINE ELMS BRAND. 


Established 1810. (Oldest in the Trade.) 


MEDALS—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878 ; 
Calcutta, 1883 ; London, 1884. 


OFFICES—VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8.5 
TELEPHONE No. 4.620. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ACCIDENTS. RAILWAY AND MARINE 
ALL ACCIDENTS DURING ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYMENT. | FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 


PPHE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited). 
Nos. 84 and 85 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000. 
Fully Subscribed, £500,000. Paid up, £100,000. 
Persors insured about 800,000. 

Names of Workmen not required ; premium charged on 
total wages at 2s. per cent. and upwards, 

Protection granted during issue of Policy. 

Reduced Rates for GENERAL ACCIDENTS with bonus on 
all renewals. 


Collective Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number of 
persons. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
S. STANLEY BROWN. Genera Manager. 


THBBUTT’s 


Ictent “Safety We ricks, 
AWARDED SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS, 1885, 
FOR .PAVING : 
STABLES & YARDS 
Make the MOST ee eas and HEALTHY 


They afford UNFAILTNG FOOTHOLD, and are UN- 
EQUALLED for DRAINAGE and CLEANSING. 


Cc. G. TEBBUTT, 


Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C. 


WINN’S PATENT 


“ACME” 


SYPHON CISTERN. 


= 
=, ao) 
of >> 
wo =m 
ee) m2 
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Lu ke om 
ei =o 
a. = = 
No. 
1163, 


Price, as drawn, 20s.; Galvanised, 28s. 


Approved and authorised for use by the Birmingham Water 
Works authorities, and by all the London and leading Provincial 
Companies. Also now largely used sn Barracks, Workhouses 
and Her Majesty’s Prisons throughout the country, and adopted 
by the lending Railway Companies, waile more than 24,000 have 
been sold to the trade. } 

This flushing-box is suitable for any flushing-rim basin, but 
ESPECIALLY for Winn’s Improved “ Free-flushing ’’ Basin and 
Trap, which has been designed to meet the want now generally 
felt for a good clean flushing pan and trap constructed upon 
modern principles at a moderate cost, the price being lis. 
for Cane and White, and 15s. for Cane Colour outside, and 
Ornamental Flower Ivy inside, a better quality, ia superior 
Porcelain, being 16s. White, and 20s. Ornamental. 


Specially suitabie for all patterns of Wash-out Closets. 


“THE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, AND GENERAL DWELLINGS 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


“34 Great George Street, London, 8.W. : April 13, 1886. 
* Messrs. Chas. Winn &C») - Birmingham. 


“ Dear Sirs,_ We have about One Thousand 7 v 
_, Dear Sirs,— We | tO sand of your PATENT 
ACME CISTERNS in use at Noel Park. They work most satis- 
Perea and oie ee somewhat exposed in external Water 
-tosets, have sustained no injury from the severe w rer of 
past winter.— Yours truly, phish Sy 3 
“R. E. FARRANT, 


(Signed) 
and Managing Diector.” 


* Deputy Chairman 
CHARLES WINN & CO., 
BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


LONDON 


Orricrs: 41 HOLBORN VIADUCT, H., 


THE ARCHITECT, 


SUPPLEMENT 


CONTRACTS, 
5 Lawes LUNDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
tates. On application, leave will be given to sendin the Com- 


pany’sname as yirety with any Tender, no charge being made 
unless the bon tis w.tiately required. For terms, &c., apply to 
the Office. \0 Mooigute Street, Jon ‘> 
The Bonds ef this Compun 
tyovernment Departments. 


E.C. 


ar avceepted by the several 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &e. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
descrirtion, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
tate prices. Price List post tree. Engine Divid-r to the Trade, 
Address, 4 and 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street. Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL. Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.8. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 

To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioner 

of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, dc. 
All nstruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Wulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Ulustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Piate Catalogues, 
No.3, 2C0 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


LINDS! BLINDS! Venetian Window 


BLINDS, made and fixed all complete, 5d. per foot, any 
colour, warranted. Sun Wire, Cane, Spring, and other Roller 
Blinds.—Send for Estimates, free of charge, to W. PAYNE & Co, 
Office, 1 Russell Road, Rye Lane, Peckham, S.E. Old blinds re- 
painted and taped, 3d. per foot. N.B.—Specia! prizes to the trade 
and builders. Shop Sun~blinds fixed complete. Established 
twenty-five years. 


BOOKS, 


Moyr Smitu’s NEw Work ON DECORATION. 
This day, super-royal vo, with 32 full-page Plates and 
numerous smaller Illustrations, 18s., handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt top. 


RNAMENTAL INTERIORS: Ancient and 


Modern. By J. MOYR SMITH. With Designs by H. W. 
BATLEY, OWEN W. Davis. Lewis F. Day, J. T. JACKSON, F. 
MARGRETSON, the late B. J. TALBERT, &¢ 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO.,7 Stationers’ Hall Ct., London,E.C. 


This day, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth (pos‘age 4d.). ‘ 
HE PORTABLE ENGINE: its Construction 
and Management. A Practical Manual fur Owners and 
Users of Steam Engines Generally. By W. Dyson Wans- 
BROUGH. With numerous Illustrations and Folding Piates. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO..,7 Ste tioners’liall Ct, London, B.C. 


This day, c-own 8vo. 3s. 6d. clo:h (postage td.). 


YXPANSION of STRUCTURES by HEAT. 


J By JowN Keiy, C.E. With numerous Ilustrations. 
CROSBY LOCK WOUD & CO.,7 Stationers’ Hall Ct.,.London,#.C, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
This day, small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth (postage 27 ), 
IGMENTS —The AKTIST’S MANUAL of 
PIGMENTS, showing their Composition, Conditions of 
Permanency, Non-permanency. and Adulterations; r ffeets in 
Combination with each other and with Vehicles ; and the most 
Reliable Tests of Purity, &ce. By I. C. STANDAGE. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO..7 Stationers’ Hall Ct., London. B.0, 
Price One Shilling, or post free for 14 stamps. 
NEW EDITION. 


[ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


With full descriptions and prices of the most important inven- 
tions and improvements in Stable and Harness Koom Fittings 
f table Paving. Drainage, Ventilation, &c. &c. 

THE 


8ST. PANCRAS [RON WORK COMPANY 
peo 
1 


‘St. Panoras Road, LONDON N.W 


New Series, No. I.—2s. 6d. Quarterly. 
RELIQUARY: an Archeological Journal. 
Edited by the Rev J. OmARLES Cox. LL.D. 
CONTENTS of JANUARY NUMBER. 


- On some smalier Medixval Weapons (Illustrated). i 
Harold Dillon, F.S.4. of eee an 

2. Feal of the Dean of Hartington (Illustrated). 

3. The Friar-Preuchers, or Blackfriars of Guild/ord., Rey. 


C.R. F. Palmer. 
4. Ivy. J.T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A. 
Ce AS aing found at Lanercost (Lilustrated). 
6. On the Font at Tissington (IUlustrated). J. T. Romilly Allen, 
F.S,A.,Scot. 
. Christian Archmolozy at Athens. Rev. Joseph Hirst. 


- An Inventory of the Church Plate of Rutland, Ist P. Tilus- 
traed. R.C. Hope, F.S.A, % i 3 adi 


9. Notes from the Clu-e Ro ls; continued. Justin Simpson. 
- On the Doomsday Book (Illustrated). Roach le Scho ix. 


, aces gel Notes of Archeological Progress and Develop- 
ment. 


12. Reviews of New Books. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, 23 Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


R. S. Ferguson. 
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An exquisite Photogravure of the celebrated 
Picture by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., en- 
titled * THE COUNCILLORS OF PETER 
THE HEADSTRONG.” appears in 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF ART. 


Now ready for January, price 1s,, 


CONTAINING :— 
THE ROMANCE OF ART: HER FATHER’S EYES. 
By LEADER Scorr, 
GLIMPSES OF ARTIST’S LIFH: 


“SMOKE.” By M. H. SpreLMANN, 
trations. 


AN ARTIST IN DESIGN. By Lewis F. Day. With 
Six Illustrations. 

ROUND ABOUT WEST DRAYTON. By J. PENDEREL- 
Bropuurst. With Four Illustrations. 

A KINGLY ARCHITECT; 
NEUSCHWANSTEIN. 
Five Mlustrations, 

TATTERED AND TORN. Painted by ALrrep KAPppEs. 

THE FABLES OF LA. FONTAINE, BY GUSTAVE 
MOREAU. By Cuaups PHILLIPS. ; 

THE PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION. By RicHARD 
HEATH. With Six Illustrations. 

CHRONICLE OF ART. 


THE STUDIO 
With Six Tlus- 


LINDERHOF AND 
By BerTtina WorTH. With 


“The exquisite beauty of the engravings in 
‘The Magazine of Art’ and the excellence of 
the letterpress should carry the magazine 
into every home where art is appreciated.” 
—STANDARD. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LimtEp, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Completion of tke Popular Edition of 
Picturesque Europe. 


Just published, complete in 5 Vols., price 18s. each. 


PICTURESQUE 
EUROPE. 


With 65 Exquisite Steel Plates, and nearly 
1,000 Original Wood Engravings. With 
D.scriptive L:tterpress bu Eminent Writers. 


Vols. 1 and 2 embrace the BRITISH 
ISLES; Vols. 3, 4, and 5, the 
CONTINENT. 


*.* Vols. 1] and 2 can be hal bound together in One 
Volume, price 31s. 6d. 


‘“‘Ttisimvossib’e to convey any idea of the wealth of 
beauty to be found in these pages.’’— World. 


“Nothing on so grand a szale ha3 be2n panned before, 
nor anything, s> far as we know, so well executed... , 


‘ 
i 
; 


— 


oe 


The more we study the five superb volumes in which 7 


Cas:ell & Company have collected a rich ani varied series 
of pen-and-pencil illustrations of the picturesque scenery 
and buildings of Europe, the more are we impressed with 
the high quality of the literary as well as the artistic 
contents of the whole work—a single volume, indeed, of 
the set constitutes a charming and valuable gift,”— 
Spectator. 


NV.B—A few copies of the Large-paper Elition of “ Pic 
turesgue Europe” can be had, complete in Five Volumes, 
royal 4to, bound in cloth, £10 10s. ; half-morocco, £15 15s. ; 
or in morocco, £26 5s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London, 


OTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 
giving particulars of nearly One Thousand Volumes 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Company, ranging in price 
from Threepence to Twenty-five Guineas, will be sent on 
request Post-free to any address. ; 


CASSEL & COMPANY, Lrurrep, Ludgate Hi!l, London. 
. 


: 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN DUNDEE. 


THE year just closed, says the Dundee Advertiser, has been 
anything but remunerative to those engaged in the building 
trade in Dundee. Considerable additions have been made to 
house property within the burgh during the year, but the 
depression in the staple trade and the keen competition exist- 
ing among the master builders have materially affected contract 
prices. Indeed, it is asserted by those competent to judge that 
for two decades at least buildings of every description have not 
been erected in Dundee at less cost than they were last year. 
Capitalists have taken advantage of the prevailing dulness in 
the trade, and have in a number of cases. erected properties of 
considerable value. 

Houses of a superior class have been built in various dis- 
tricts of the town during the year. On the north side of 
Clepington Road several villas of a superior class have been 
erected from designs by Mr. Murray Robertson, architect. The 
handsome buildings in Whitehall Street and High Street are 
now almost completed, and when the large building at the 
north-west corner of Whitehall Street is finished—which it will 
be early in the spring—there will be few more attractive groups 
of buildings to be seen in the town. 

A number of dwelling-houses for the working classes have 
been erected during the year, from designs by Mr. M‘Culloch 
and Mr. James Foggie, architects. 

In connection with the public offices and works of Dundee 
very little building has been done except in the case of one 
firm. During the year Messrs. J. & W. Scott, manufacturers, 
Mid Wynd, have made extensive additions to their works. 
The Caledonian Insurance Company have erected a handsome 
suite of offices in Albert Square from plans by Mr. Murray 
Robertson, architect. The building possesses several unique 
features, and is a credit alike to the architect and the company. 

The prospects for 1887 are on the whole rather encouraging, 
and builders are fully expecting to command higher rates 
during the year. Besides a number of minor jobs there will be 
several heavy undertakings to be gone on with in the comirg 
year. Among these are the Gilfillan Memorial Church, the 
Baxter Institute, and the Memorial Art Gallery. It is also 
thought probable that a building of some sort other than the 
Art Gallery will be erected in Dundee in 1887 to commemorate 
the jubilee year of Her Majesty’s reign. Several of the local 
architects have in preparation a number of plans of buildings 
which are likely to be proceeded with during the coming year. 


The feuing of part of the estate of Craigie is likely to give an 
impetus to the building trade. Already six sites have been dis- 
posed of in Dalkeith Street, and it is likely that more of them 
will be taken up soon, Plans have been prepared for an 
extensive addition to Mr. J. K. Caird’s factory in Hawkhill, 
and should the jute trade continue to improve there is every 
likelihood that further extensions at several of the works will be 
required. 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


THE building trade during the year just closed, says the 
Scotsman, although at no time actually dull, has not been quite 
so brisk as it was in 1885, which season, however, may be 
remembered as being of a somewhat exceptional character as 
regards the large amount of house property raised in the city 
and suburbs. Nothing can illustrate this better, perhaps, than 
the statistics of the Dean of Guild Court. The business trans- 
acted there is summed up annually in November ; and whereas 
in 1885-86 warrants were granted to erect 80 self-contained 
houses, villas, &c., and 77 tenements, the figures for 1884-85 
were 104 and go respectively. There has thus been a very 
considerable decrease this year as compared with last, and, 
moreover, since the period at which the returns were completed 
up to the present time the number of warrants issued for new 
buildings has been comparatively small, and the property in- 
volved by no means of an important kind. While work has 
been quietly prosecuted here and there in various parts of the 
town, notably at Drumsheugh, Meadowbank, North Merchiston, 
and Powburn, there can be no question that the principal field 
of operations has been at South Morningside, particularly on 
the east and west sides of the Penicuik Road. This locality 
would seem to be growing more and more in public estimation 
as a desirable place of residence. ‘This is possibly in great 
measure due to the opening of the Suburban Railway, which is 
generally recognised as a boon of no small importance in the 
district which it traverses. There is also a remarkably good 
car service to and from South Morningside. Certainly, since 
the introduction of the railway system, houses have sprung up 
with unusual rapidity, until now it may be said nearly an alto- 
gether new colony has arisen. The building has for the most 
part been speculative, and there is reason to believe that the 
enterprise has been fairly successful—that is to say, the houses 
which have changed hands have brought fairly remunerative 


FIRE BRICKS. 


E. BOWEN, Fire Brick Manufacturer, 
Stourbridge. 
Manutacturer of Best Stourbridge Fire Bricks, and Cement Fire 
Clay, Gas Retorts, Muffles,&c. Fire Bricks and Blocks for the 
Highest Heats, for Iron’ Blast Furnaces, Forge, Rolling, 
Puddling and Steel Furnaces, Pottery, Bottle. and Flint Glass 
Furnaces, Roasting and Refining Furnac.s, Chemical Works, 
Coxe Ovens. &c., Boiler Seating Blocks, Flue Covers, Loco- 
motive Bricks, Tuyéres, Steel Runners, Gra‘e Backs. ' 
Speci»l Sizes and Shapes made to Engineers’ Drawings. 
Pzices Quoted to any Port or Railway Station. 
LONDON AGENTS :— 


R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, H.C. 


Stores:—Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


GLAZED BRICKS, 


OATES & GREEN, Halifax. 
GLAZED BRICKS (White and Coloured), Special Salt Glazed 
Bricks, Sanitary Tubes. Glazed Earthenware Sinks, Cattle, 
Sheep. and Pig Troughs. Horse Mangers, Patent Automatic 
Trough Closet, Patent Flush Tank. Channelling for Stables and 
Yards, Salt Glazed Bricks for Stables. Sewers, &c. Ventilating 
Bricks, Patent Ventilating Gullies and Traps. Garden Edging, 
Patent Chimney Pots and cure for Down Draughts, Patent Drain- 
Cleaning Rods. 

Six Prize Medals. Copies of Testimonials sent if required. 
ONDON AGENTS :— 


R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C_ 


Stores :—Railway Arches, Corner of L ndon Street, and Brady 
Street. near Bethnal Green Station. 


BLUE BRICKS. 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE BRICKS, 
Kingswinford, near Dudley; Staffordshire. 

ONLON GENTS :— 


L 
R. CULL & SON, pauasrsroy Buripines, £.€. 


Stores:—Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


DRAIN PIPES, 


Time, Cement, Bricks, Slates, Laths, Hair. Sand, Plaster, Stable 
Paving Bricke, Wall Copings, Channel Bricks, Blue and Red 
Ridges, Red P'ain Tiles and Pan Tiles, Closet Pans and Traps, 
Drain Pipes. Bends, Junctions, &c., a'l sizes. Chimney Pots, Red 
and White, Fire Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, Fire Clay. Prices on 
Application. 


R. CULL & SON'S STORES, 
RAILWAY ARCHES, 


(+ BARKER and CO. Established 1863.— 
e The BANK, No. 35 Mark Lane, London. 
Current accounts. Special advantages, 
Deposits received at the following rates :— 
34 per cent. on demand. 
4 per cent. seven days’ notice. 
4} per cent. fourteen days’ notice. 
5 per cent. thirty days’ notice. 
6 per cent. three months’ notice. 
Interest payable quarterly Extra bonus for 12 complete 
months. Pamphlet and further particulars on application. 


> aE ee SCY, 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLOR 
AND WALL TILES MOSAICS 


EMBOSSED AND _ INCISED TILES, 
ETC., RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED) BRICKS) ELC., ETC, ENC. 


MESSRS. E. JACKSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS, 
SURVEYORS and VALUERS, 


LAND, ESTATE, and HOUSE AGENTS. 
CHIEF OFFICES: 


55 and 56 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Branch Offices : 762 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
London, N. 


Estates Managed and Rents Collected. 

Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 
or Private Treaty. 

Valuations of Landed Estates, Building Land, and 
House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed. 

Valuations for Probate. 

Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 

Advances made at 5 per cent. on Reversions, or Purchased 


Corner of LONDO « ST., & BRADY ST., outright if desired. 


Near BETHNAL GREEN STATION. 
BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Owners are invited to forward particulars of Estates, 


Curr Orrick :—72 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, OLD] Freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may have to 


be Let or Sold, which will be Registered free, 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., (Ld. 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 
Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps to 
Public Buildings, Factories, &. 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY, LONDON, S.W. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
LEAD GLAZING, ec. 
WwW. JAMES & CO., 


WILLES ROAD & PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, 


KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
White Relicvo Etchings on Plate Glass, in the 
Continental Style. 


NASH & HULL, 


LE: FT E: Fe 
MANUFACTURERS, 
WRITERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
Opal, Glass, Wood, and Brass Letters. 


BRASS DOOR AND WINDOW PLATE 
MAKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


202 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


AND 


148 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W., LONDON, 
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prices to their original owners, and the property let has realised 
very good rents. The buildings are of various descriptions— 
tenements, self-contained houses, and villas, many of the latter, 
with their garden plots in front, having an exceedingly pater an 
appearance, and all being substantial. Besides the number ° 
tenements, self-contained houses, &e., built during the year, 
not a few buildings—someof them of a public character—have 
also either been erected or are still in course of construction. 
The National Portrait Gallery, for instance, has provided em- 
ployment for a great many workmen ; so also have the distillery 
Situated near the Gorgie (Suburban) Railway Station, the 
Museum of Science and Art (additional wing), the South Bridge 
Public School, the Public Baths in Infirmary Street, the Milton 
House Public School, the Free St. Andrew’s Church at Drum- 
sheugh Gardens, the Episcopal Church (St. James’s) at Golden 
Acre, the United Presbyterian Church at Nile Grove, the dome 
of the University Buildings, the Edinburgh School Board, and 
St. Cuthbert’s Parochial Board offices at Castle Terrace, &c. 
The wages of workmen have, as a rule, kept well up during the 
year, and no serious disputes as to remuneration occurred be- 
tween masters and men. The masons demanded a rise, and 
got it. They began the year at a 64d. per hour rate, and in the 
course of the season it rose first to 7d., and latterly to 73d. 
About November, however, as the busiest part of the year 
passed away, the wages fell to the old figure—6}¢. Of course, 
in some instances, 7¢@. an hour may be given, but these are 
exceptional, the present standard rate being 4d, Last year 
the masons’ wages at no time exceeded an average of 7d. per 
hour. . As to joiners, the standard wage was 63d., the average 
remuneration having remained at this figure during the past 
two or three years. 

In Leith the building trade has shown considerable activity, 
and employment in its various branches has been more abundant 
throughout the past year than in several of those immediately 
preceding. The Improvement Scheme continues to make not 
unsatisfactory progress, although the demand for feus is by 
no means brisk. ‘The first area dealt with has been all taken 
up, and the section of the new street which is being formed 
gives a most favourable impression of what the scheme is likely 
to work in the way of improvement. The larger and most in- 
sanitary of the “‘condemned” areas, area A, has in the closing 
months of the year been laid open by the removal of all the 
old houses, and it is expected that building operations will be 
commenced in the spring. The new public buildings com- 
pleted within the year are the new United Presbyterian 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIG APPARATUS CO. 
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Church in Henderson Street, the North Leith Church Halls 
in Wellington Street, and the fine new Board school in 
Lochend Road. The two former have been in use for several 
months,’ and the latter, which has accommodation for 1,600 
children, and will be the most handsome and _ best.equipped, as 
well as the largest, school in the burgh, may be ready for occu- 
pation in a few.weeks, Messrs. Knox & Henderson have 
added a good deal to the dwelling-house property of the locality. 
A word of commendation is due regarding the substantial and 
well-finished character of the property springing up in the whole 
of this locality ; it compares most favourably with the class of 
work executed on the adjoining lands within a comparatively 
short series of years. Work for the coming season is con- 
sidered likely to be at least as good as it has been in the past. 
Disappointment will be felt if no operations are commenced on 
the Improvement Scheme area, though with the present day 
leanings in favour of the preservation of open spaces in large 
towns, it will not be without a grudge that the people of Leith 
will see the splendid square, now vacant, once more irretrievably 
converted into a series of busy streets and lanes. 


THE STOURBRIDGE TOWN HALL. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Stourbridge Improvement Com- 
missioners a letter was read from the Town Hall Donors’ 
Committee, stating that they had deferred the consideration of 
the tenders sent in until the Commissioners had decided upon 
the plans for the additional buildings they (the Commissioners) 
had agreed to erect. The committee suggested that the same 
architect should be employed on the entire block of buildings, 
as otherwise complications and difficulties might arise. Mr. 
Platt moved that the clerk acknowledge the receipt of the letter, 
and inform the secretary of the Donors’ Committee that they 
hope to reply satisfactorily thereto on or before. January IT. 
This was seconded; but Mr. Newnam moved, as an amend- 
ment, ‘‘ That this Board begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Donors’ letter of the 23rd ult., and regrets the delay which has 
arisen from the non-acceptance by the Donors’ Committee of 
one of the tenders for the erection of a Town Hall; that the 
Board wished it further to be understood that this delay must 
necessarily interfere with the arrangements which the Commis- 
sioners have already made to secure plans for the simultaneous 
erection of public offices in accordance with their resolution.” 
Mr. Newnam, in moving his amendment, complained of the 
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7% PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT BY USING CONSTANTINE’S 
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COOKING RANGE, 


W:th the Patent Rising Fire Grating for reducing or enlarging the Fire. The FIRST PRIZE was awarded to the 
Patentee, after nearly one thousand tests of a variety of Ranges, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Ladies’ 
Committee, South Kensington, as well as the Grand Prize by the Exhibition, First Silver Medal. Vide Times, July 
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GREAT FIRES, 


Remarkable Illustrations of the Value of 


DENNET'T 2 INGLE’S 
FIREPROOF FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. 


SHA. yor HAYMARKET STORES, 1881. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Board of Directors of this Society, I have much 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficacy of your Fireproof Flooring for Buildings, as laid on the 
Premises of this Society when they were rebuilt a short time ago. There is no doubt that to the existence 
of your system is due the almost complete localisation of the recent fire to the floor on which it broke 
out, thus enabling the Society to continue their business without any interruption ; otherwise the fire, 
which was exceedingly fierce, must have had a much more serious result. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 


To Messrs. Dennett & Ingle. (Signed) GEO. HALEY, Secretary and Manager. 
GRESHAM STREET, 1888. 
Gentlemen,— 23 & 25 Gresham Street. 


: We have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the efficiency of your Concrete Fireproof 
Ceiling, as laid in our premises in Staining Lane. During the late fire the three upper storeys of the 
premises we occupy, and which we let to Messrs. C. W. Bourne & Co., were completely destroyed, and 
there is no doubt that the Fireproof Ceiling which is built between the portion we occupy and that we let 


saved our entire premises from fire.—Yours faithfully, “ft 
© ~»To Messrs. Dennett & Ingle. : (Signed) BARTRUM, HARVEY & CO. 


: NOTTINGHAM, 1886. | 
Gentlemen,— Roden Street, Nottingham. 


The fire which broke out on the fourth floor of our Factory during the night of the 29th July, 
most satisfactorily tested the value of your Fireproof Floors, as the fire was confined to the storey on 
which it originated. The construction was evidently subjected to intense heat, as 83-inch iron shafting 
fixed at 9 feet above the floor was considerably twisted and contorted. On the floor directly over the spot 
where the fire was most intense, was a large quantity of highly combustible material, and also delicate 
lace machinery, but not a thread was even singed. There is no doubt that if the building had not been 
Fireproof the other two wings, and probably the adjoining blocks, would have been destroyed. In our 
Opinion this establishes the fact that in a building having such Fireproof Floors an outbreak of fire can be 
confined to the room or storey on which it originates.—Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Dennett & Ingle. (Signed) 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK 


Of every description, DESIGNED, SUPPLIED, and ERECTED complete in any part of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
Also Fireproof Floors, Roofs and Ceilings, Fireproof Encasement of Ironwork. 


GRANITIG CONGRETE PAVING, STAIRCASES, &c. 


Particulars, Designs, and Estimates on application to 


| DENNETT Ge INGLE, 
No. 5 Whitehall, London, S.W., & Station Street, Nottingham. 
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letter from the Donors’ Committee being of a dictatorial 
character on the subject of the architect. The Chairman 
maintained that there was nothing disrespectful in the sugges- 
tion with regard to the architect ; and, after some discussion, 
Mr. Newnam withdrew his amendment, and the original 
motion was carried. The Chairman said the Donors’ Com- 
mittee had received thirteen tenders for the erection of the 
Town Hall, and, although he could not say anything about the 
amount, he might state that they were highly satisfactory. 
Some people thought that the work could not be done for any- 
thing like the money in view; but that was not so, and the 
Donors’ Committee were now simply waiting for the decision of 
the Commissioners as to the adjoining new buildings. 


PROTECTION OF THE SEA COAST AT BRIGHTON. 


A REPORT has been placed in the hands of the Brighton Town 
Council from the sub-committee appointed to consider the 
state of the foreshore, which of late years, more especially at 
the western extremity, has been seriously denuded of shingle. 
As a preliminary the sub-committee held a conference, which 
was attended by representatives of thé Hove Commissioners, 
the Brighton Gas Company, the Shoreham Harbour Trustees, 
and other bodies having authority over the foreshore imme- 
diately to the westward of Brighton, at which meeting a 
memorandum was presented from the Hove Commissioners, in 
which it was argued that the detriment to the Hove beach had 
been caused by the natural flow of shingle from west to east 
being arrested by works erected as sea defences at Shoreham 
Harbour, and by other authorities between Shoreham and 
Hove. The real mischief, they considered, appeared to arise 
from the protection of the sea-coast being left to the caprice of 
individuals instead of to the action of one authority having a 
jurisdiction sufficiently extended to create and carry out a 
homogeneous plan, and they suggested that a memorial should 
be addressed to the Board of Trade, in the hope that the pro- 
tection of the southern coast may be the subject of a Govern- 
‘ment inquiry preparatory to legislation. The opinion as to the 
cause of the deficiency in the supply of beach was generally 
concurred in by the representatives of owners of property who 
attended the conference ; but the Harbour Trustees replied 
that, so far from being interested in stopping the beach, their 
anxiety was to get rid of it, as it drifted into the harbour, 
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whence they had to remove it. The sub-committee personally 
inspected the coast from Lancing on the west to Seaford on the 
east, and the result of their observations was to lead them to 
concur with the views of the Hove Commissioners as to the 
cause of the deficiency, though the effect of the Shoreham 
works might now be less serious than when the report was 
made, three years and a half ago. The sub-committee also had 
information that some of the groynes westward of Brighton 
were full, and would cease to retain any considerable quantities 
of beach which might be passing. The suggestion, therefore, 
appears to be that shingle may soon be expected to again accrete 
before Brighton. As a help to this, they recommend the 
erection of four groynes, namely, opposite Oriental Place, 
eastward of the West Pier, opposite the Grand Hotel, and 
opposite West Street. The sum proposed to be borrowed for 
these works is 12,000/. 

On Wednesday the question of the protection of the fore- 
shore at Brighton was discussed at great length at the meeting 
of the Town Council, upon a proposal of the Works Committee 
to expend 12,000/. in the construction of concrete groynes. 
The recommendation of the Works Committee was finally 


agreed to, only three members voting against it. 


WAGES IN THE STAFFORDSHIRE IRON TRADE, 


Ir has for some time been apparent that certain “extras” 
allowed alike in the mills and forges over and above the regular 
scale price are handicapping the South Staffordshire iron- 
masters compared with their competitors in North Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire, the North of England, and certain other 
districts, and that, as a consequence, orders which formerly 
came to the Staffordshire district are now going elsewhere. 
The matter has assumed so serious an aspect that the masters 
now declare that many of these extras must be abolished if 


South Staffordshire is to continue to successfully compete. — 


Intimation has been forwarded to the ironworkers’ agents of 
this determination of the employers, and a carefully-prepared 


‘statement has been got out and handed to them showing the 


condition of Staffordshire in this matter compared with other 
ironmaking centres. As an example of the obsolete nature of 
some of the extras, the masters point that 6d¢. per ton extra 1s 
at some works allowed for shingling the puddlers’ balls under 
the steam-hammer compared with the price paid for shingling 
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68 NEW BOND STREET, 


Is prepared to give Designs and Estimates for OAK PANELLINGS and CEILINGS, for Sacred and Domestic Buildings, Largest holder in Europe 
of Queen Anne, Jacobean, Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI, English, Italian, German, and Flemish Renaissance Styles. Also Antique Carved 
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Collector and Art Furnisher, Free. 
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As Adopted by the Government at Woolwich. 
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Now in use for Drying | We have received numerous Testimonials from leading 


the undermentioned 


articles :— 
Timber, 
Spade Handles, 
Wood Pulp, 
Sewage, 
Bricks, 
Cartridge Cases, 
Matches, 
Leather, 
Linoleum, 
Hair, 
Wool, 
Flax, 
Corn, 
Fruit, 
Preserved Meat, 


Refuse Fish, &c., &c. 


Timber Merchants in London. 


MESSRS. W. & J. R. HUNTER write as follows :— 
“We can only say that the process has given us entire satis- 


faction. We consider it by far the best Dryer we have ever tested.” 


The principle of this Dryer is to follow Nature 
as closely as possible. The best natural drying day 
is when there is a moderately warm, but dry, wind 
blowing equally over all the surfaces to be dried. 
This is attained in the ‘‘ UNIVERSAL DRYER.” 


Any Material can be dried by this System without 
sustaining Damage, as the Chamber can be kept at a 
Temperature most suitable. 


TIMBER DRYERS :— 
9 Commercial Road, 
Pimlico, 8.W. 
Capacity, 600 squares of 
One Inch Board. 


16 Macclesfield Street, 
City Road, N. 
Capacity, 1,500 squares of 
One Inch Board. 


One Inch Mahogany, Teak, 
Oak, Ash, Beech, Walnut, 
&c., can be dried at 6s, 
per square. 

Other Thicknesses in proportion. 

Boxwood, 25s. per ton. 


Billiard Cues, 24s. per 
OTOSS. 


Bat Blades, 24s per gross. 


Special Prices given for large quan- 
tities and goods not mentioned. 


Write for Prices and Particulars to THE SECRETARY, 


THE UNIVERSAL COOL AIR DRYING COMPANY, LIM., 
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under the helve. The custom sprang up when the steam- 
hammer, as now employed, was introduced into the works, and 
when it was necessary to give the men some inducement to 
get them to adopt the modern machinery in the place of the 
old helve. In actual working, however, the extra 6d. per ton 
should rather go to the men at the helve than to the men at 
the steam-hammer, since the advantage is all with the latter. 
The operative members of the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Board have been summoned to consider the statement which 
has been prepared by the employers, and if they fail to agree 
to it both sides of the board will be called together and an award 
by the arbitrator will be sought. The existing scale price paid 
for puddling in South Staffordshire is 6s. 9d¢. per ton, and mill- 
men’s wages in proportion. 


FIRES OF THE WEEK. 


THE first day of the New Year did not pass without a summons 
to the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. In Wood Street, which is 
closely packed with the offices of manufacturers and agents 
a fire broke out on the second floor of the warehouses 
Nos. 103 and 104, on Saturday evening. The property of 
twenty-five firms suffered, and the fire was not subdued until 
one hundred and seventy firemen were engaged, with thirty- 
two steam-engines and four manuals. According to the official 
report, the damage is as follows :— 

Nos. 103 and 104 Wood Street, a warehouse of eight and 


six floors, about go feet by 30 feet, and contents nearly burned | 


out and the roof destroyed; Nos. 105, 106, and 107 Wood 
Street, a warehouse of nine and six floors, about 90 feet by 
50 feet, back parts of basement, ground, and first floors, and 
rest of upper floors and contents burned out and roofs off, 
remainder of building and contents severely damaged by fire, 
heat, &c. ; Nos. 108 and 11o, side front of warehouse damaged 
by fire, roof and skylight by breakage, and contents slightly by 
smoke and water. Nos. 1o1 and 102 Wood Street, bond timber 
and side wall damaged by fire, roof by breakage, and contents 
slightly by smoke and water ; 30, ditto, front slightly scorched, 
roof damaged by breakage, and contents slightly by water, and 
window glass broken. No. 29, ditto, and No. 28 slightly 
scorched ; No. 27 (opposite), front scorched, roof slightly 
damaged by breakage, and contents by water; 31 Gresham 


Street, ditto, the Haberdashers’ Hall, owners unknown, roof and | 
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| skylights damaged by breakage, and contents by smoke and 
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water. 
‘The hall of the Haberdashers’ Company in Gresham Street, _ 
which so narrowly escaped destruction, as reported above, was 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren in 1667, in the place of the 
more ancient building destroyed the year before in the fire of 
London. It has a spacious and lofty banqueting hall, with a : 
screen and music gallery, which it used to be customary to let 
in the winter time for city balls and assemblies. The hall with 
its paintings—including portraits of George I., George II. and 
his Queen, Frederick Prince of Wales, father of George III., 
when a youth, and others—was in considerable peril on the occa- 
sion of the great fire in Wood Street in 1864, when numerous _ 
historical relics fell a sacrifice, and damage was done to the __ 
building to the extent of not less than 10,0007, Wren’s fine- 
foliaged ceiling perished on that occasion, together with many 
paintings by eminent artists. During the improvements in 
Gresham Street a new entrance was constructed, with two richly 
carved oak staircases. 
The Zzmes, in commenting on the fire, says :—The question 
may fairly be raised, in all probability, whether proprietors 
have done as much as they might do for their own defence in 
the way of proper preparation and watching of their premises. 
In the great cities of America nearly all warehouses are fitted 
with an arrangement of “ automatic sprinklers,” that is to say, 
with water-pipes always charged, attached to the ceilings of all 
the rooms, and furnished with roses like those of ordinary 
watering-cans. The water is held back from these roses by 
plugs or valves of some extremely fusible metallic alloy, such 
as is employed to make for children those toy teaspoons which 
melt when they are used to stir a cup of hot tea. As soon as 
any room which is thus fitted is raised to a certain temperature 
the plugs melt, the water is set free, and the room and its 
contents are treated to a shower which is usually abundantly 
sufficient to nip the commencing mischief in the bud. The 
insurance offices have found it to their interest to allow large . 
reductions of premium to insurers whose premises are thus 
protected ; and there is at least one London office who is 
prepared to do the same. The sprinklers are of different 
patterns, contrived by different inventors, but they do not differ 
in any important principle, and may be put into any building at a 
cost which is very moderate when compared with thesecurity which 
they are calculated to afford. The American experience of their 
action is entirely satisfactory, and many instances have been re- 
corded in which the workpeople employed in a factory or ware- 
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WAREHOUSES:—TOLMERS SQUARE, N.W. 


VALVE WATER-CLOSET 


With CONOLLY’S REVERSIBLE TRAP 


(Patent No. 3,754). 


; ‘awing illustrates an improvement in the trap of a Closet, which admits of the outle 
peing placed in any position to snit the soil-pipe. This object is attained by means of a collar, which is 
similar in shape to that of an ordinary Valve-Clo-et. The base of the collar being round is flanged A ; 
this is attached toa corresponding flange B, forn ed 
from the drawing it will be seen that the ouclet can 
system can be adopted in every case where a separate Trap is employed. 

The “Sarety ” VALVE WATER-CLOsET, like the “ NESTOR’ as regards the Basin, is made with cast 
LEAD TRAP ABOVE THE FLOOR LINE. The Trap is constructed so that the water-line is within 14-inch 
of the seating of the Closet; therefore it will be seen if there become apy defect in the inJtiarubber 
seating, the Tra 
pensed with, als 
the box of Cl 
protected froy 


vo the end of Trap by means of screw bolts, and 
be fixed in any position. It is obvious that this 


p still remains sealed; by this means the necessity of a venvilating pipe is also dis- 


© the old system of having a weeping-pipe from the supply to the Lead Trap fixed in 
oset, there being no space for the GENERATION OF GASES. 
m the possibility of soil corroding the edge of pipe, as the clack is made to open 
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_ area during 1886 promised, until close upon the end of the year, | 
- which the brigade was fortunately idle, but during the last three | 


_ during the twelvemonth two or three more fires than had called. 
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house, after vain endeavours to check the progress of a fire, have 
been driven away by the increasing heat. Scarcely has this hap- 
pened when the same agency has released the water, and in a 
few minutes all danger has been at an end. Where there is no 
continuous supply of water from mains, all that is necessary is 
to connect the pipes with a roof tank of sufficient capacity to 
meet any probable requirement. — Besides the sprinklers, there 
are several kinds of automatic fire alarms, electric or other, 


nearly all of which depend on elevation of temperature for the | 


indications they afford, and any of which might give security 


‘against the very common occurrence of a fire not being dis- 


covered until it has gained formidable headway. There is 
perhaps no occasion on which minutes are of more value than 
when a fire which may easily become a large one is beginning 
to burn ; and it should be regarded as an imperative duty by 
warehousemen, and by the storers of combustible property 
generally, not only for their own sakes but also for the safety 
of their neighbours, to have a certain number of their employés 
living on their premises, and to have them sufficiently taught 
the methods of arresting fire to be able to use the first moments 
at their disposal with advantage. Londoners in general would 
pay for an increased Fire Brigade with much more willingness 
if it were plainly manifest that those who were chiefly in need 
of protection were doing their best to protect themselves. 

The number of fires which occurred in the metropolitan 


to be considerably below the number in, 1885, which was not 
abnormally large. There were lengthened periods during 


months destructive fires followed each otherx in rapid succession, 
and on December 31 it was found that there had been recorded 


for the attention of the brigade in 1885. There was no very 
great fire recorded during the year, and no fireman was killed 
in the execution of his duty, though many sustained serious 
injury. -The year, however, witnessed some great fires. The 
extent to which the Metropolitan Brigade is appealed to in case 
of emergency is shown by the fact that they received calls for 
Price’s Candle Factory, at Belvedere, Kent, for the Sutton fatal 
fire, and for the Hampton Court Palace fire. During the year 
great progress has been made in the adoption of the fire alarm 
circuit system, and many outlying districts have now direct and 
immediate communication with fire-stations where they were 


_ before isolated. The system works exceedingly well, although 
_ the number of false alarms is largely augmented, and the light 


of a fire causes many people to ring an alarm under the im- 
pression that the fire is near at hand. The funds at the dis- 
posal of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the governing body 
of the Fire Brigade, have not permitted of any extension of the 
personnel of the brigade or of its stations or appliances, except 
in the shape of telescopic ladders. One fine station has been 
opened at Stoke Newington to replace the old one; and in 
Great Marlborough Street a structure is in the course of erec- 
tion which.will form the central station of the A or western 
district, now in Victoria Street. The entire staff of the brigade 
is 680 men, which includes the chief and second officers— 
Captain Shaw and Mr. Simonds; the four superintendents— 
Messrs. Palmer, Hamlyn, Campbell, and Hutchings—as well as 
engineers and firemen. The brigade has 59 stations in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis, with 46 steamers, 124 manuals, 
as well as 154 escapes, long ladders, telescope ladders, and 
escape ladders. During the year many of the telegraphic com- 
munications between stations have been replaced with tele- 
phone lines, and the facility for circulating calls thus greatly 
enhanced. 

The church of St. John the Evangelist, at Ranmoor, the 
principal suburb of Sheffield, was destroyed by fire on Sunday 
morning, with the organ, pulpit, lectern, font, and other eccle- 
siastical furniture, which was of exceptional costliness. The 
belfry tower is the only part remaining. The fire is believed to 
have been caused by overheating of the furnace flue at the back 
of the organ chamber. The church was erected at a cost of 
15,0007, by the late Mr. John Newton Mappin. 
erection several stained-glass windows have been inserted by 


| various donors, and the pulpit, which was also presented by a 
| parishioner, was a very valuable one, standing upon four solid - 


bronze pillars and having bronze panelled sides. During last 
year upwards of 1,000/. was expended on redecorating and re- 
roofing the church. In forty minutes from the outbreak the 
church was practically destroyed. It was insured for 9,500/. 

Early on Sunday morning a fire broke out on the premises 
of Mr. Edward Pearce, upholsterer, carrying on business in one 
of the principal streets at Eastbourne. The furniture stores 
were partially consumed. 

The Roman Catholic church of St. Thomas of Canterbury 


at St. Leonards was completely destroyed by fire on Monday 


morning. Some very valuable paintings and relics were also 
destroyed. It is believed that the fire was caused either by an 
escape of gas being ignited by a small light which had been 
burning all night, or that some of the decorations caught fire. * 
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“ As an exhausting Cowl, BorLn’s Air-Pump Ventilators are well adapted for fixing on the top of a soil pipe, or in any position ‘in which exhaustion produced by an induced 


The arrangement is extremely simple, 


and a continuous current is set up through the Ventilator.” 


BALDWIN LATHAM, Esq., C.E., Author of “ Sanitary Engineering,” &c., &c. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED; 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


NIGHTINGALE & COS EVER FIRM WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
1885. 


NOW BEING LAID THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. - 
No. 2. PATTERNS. No. 3. No. 4. 
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Blocks prepared and treated :hrough various stages under heir personal supervision by Machinery specially devised, and fastened to hard 
Compound, which also prevents dry-rot or dampness. Full particulars on application 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


NGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


SOLE LONDON OFFICE (Just Opened) :— 


ait 100 GRACECHURCH ST. (corner of Leadenhall St.) 


Over 10,000 of our Machines sold last year in America. 
A Revolution in Business Methods. 

One Correspondence Clerk can do the work of two. 
Saves Time, two-thirds; Labour, two-thirds. 


Saves Paper and Postage. Wo more Cramp in the Hand. 
No more Missed Mails. No more Round Shoulders. 
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PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Electric and Pneumatic Bells,” Four Stamps. LISTS FREE. 
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Importers of Oriental Carpets 


Received the only Medal awarded for Oriental Carpets at the Health Exhibition for their Special Make of 
Old Colour TURKEY CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE are so many Associates who metit to possess the 
full honours of the Academy that an election at the present 
time might safely be decided by lot. If a weeding-out 
process were necessary, and ability the sole test, the Asso- 
ciates need not fear, for they never were stronger than they 
are at present. ‘The choice on Friday fell on Mr. Marcus 
Srong, and his election will give satisfaction, especially to 
young ladies who condescend to take an interest in art. 
Mr. STONE appeals to them rather than to men in his 
pictures, and his success suggests that he is wise in select- 
ing one class of patrons. The new Associate is Mr. ALFRED 
GiLBERT, the sculptor, whose Hxchanted Chair attracted a 
good deal of interest at last year’s exhibition. Sculpture is 
now represented by four Associates and four Academicians, 
while architecture has to be satisfied with two Associates 
and three Academicians. 


Tue Royal Commission on Public Works in Ireland was 
charged with the investigation of three subjects, viz. :— 
rt. Deep-sea fishing, and the harbours and communications 
needed for it. 2. Arterial drainage, with special reference 
to the three great cases of the Shannon in the west, the 
Barrow in the south, and the Bann in the north, 3. Rail- 
ways: the management of existing lines, and the provision 
of extensions. ‘The members are Sir JAMES ALLPoRT, late 
manager of the Midland Railway ; Mr. J. T. Pim, a mer- 
chant of Dublin; and Messrs. ABERNETHY and WOLFE 
Barry, Civil Engineers. The commission, as we have 
pointed out already, is weak in wanting a member with 
experience of the second subject. That was, however, the 
one first investigated. Evidence was taken, and the dis- 
tricts traversed by the three rivers were inspected. It is 
expected that a report will be handed in before Easter ; but 
when it is remembered that the arterial drainage of Ireland 
has been investigated during more than sixty years by 
specialists, it is not likely that any wonderful discovery will 
be made by the gentlemen who now have charge of the 
inquiry. The next subject is to be the railways. In this 
case, again, there is no lack of evidence in Government 
offices. Before any of the great lines were projected, 
Government commissioners settled where they ought to go, 
and the gauge of the railways, which is unique, and pre- 
vents Ireland from using the rolling stock that may be in 
the market, was determined by the commissioners after the 
most elaborate calculation. No country in the world has 
been so often investigated and reported about, and yet the 
simplest work cannot be attempted without first starting a 
costly commission. 


M. Henri RocHerort, and other journalists of Paris, 
have organised an exhibition of Old Masters, which is now 
open in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It is for the benefit of 
the sufferers through the late foods. Among the works are 
several portraits by Sir Tuomas Lawrence, for the French 
esteem him at a higher rate than his countrymen. If 
objection is raised against calling him an Old Master it 
applies no less to the French master Géricautt, for he 
died only six years before the English president. ‘The 
painter of the Shipwreck of the “ Medusa” was at his best 
when painting’ horses, and one of the works of the exhibi- 
tion that attracts most attention is the signboard which 
GERICAULT painted for a farrier’s forge. Among the 
pictures are a Holy Family, by Muritio; the Flute Player, 
by Frank Hats; a Bull Fight, by Goya; and a St John, 
by Riprera, Exhibitions of the kind are not common in 
Paris, for what chance is there for one when the Louvre 
is at the other side of the river with its unrivalled Old 
Masters? But the object for which the pictures were 
brought together should gain success for a less interesting 
collection. 


Ir is only in Scotland that an Architectural Society 
would be found capable to utilise the Jubilee year as a 
means of increasing the membership. A late circular 
asks the friends of the Edinburgh Association to “assist in 
rendering the year 1887 as auspicious in the annals of the 


association as it will be in those of the Empire,” by doubling 
the number of members. There may be worse ways of 
celebrating the occasion. Architecture is not an art that 
has received much patronage from the Court, for in the 
royal residences the example was set of dispensing with an 
architect; but the Edinburgh Association is. deserving 
of support this year, and as long as similar devotion is. 
shown by the committee to the cause of architectural 
students. 


Amonc the ¢¢vennes or gifts which Parisians cam 
obtain for their friends at the present season, there is 
nothing in the form of art-literature to compare in, 
interest and beauty with the portfolio of etchings from 
the water-colour drawings by the Baroness NATHANIEL 
DE ROTHSCHILD, and published by the Librairie de Art. 
In many a Paris studio the Baroness is recognised as a 
lady who corresponds with the description given by WALTER 
Scort, when he spoke of woman being a ministering angel 
should pain and anguish wring the brow. ‘There are artists 
who owe their lives to the intervention of the Baroness. It 
is no wonder that when. MM. CHAuvEL, L50N GAUCHEREL, 
and MorDANT undertook the etchings from her drawings 
they tried to surpass themselves. Their plates will hereafter 
be considered as being worthy to be ranked among the best 
examples of the art in our time. The subjects are always 
picturesque, and afford opportunities by. their variety for an 
etcher’s skill. In one the charm lies in the treatment of a 
Dutch sky and the water on a Dutch canal; in another it is 
an old water-mill where every inch allows of a new effect; a 
third is a street in Dinan, with quaint buildings and so on; 
in fact, it can be said that every one of the eight etchings is 
a masterpiece. 


THE meetings which were held in St. James’s Palace 
and in the Mansion House on Wednesday, in connection 
with the proposed Imperial Institute, were successful. The 
report of the organising committee states that a suitable site - 
for the Institute is unattainable, unless at a price that is 
prohibitive. It has been ascertained that the site of about 
five acres recently secured for the new Admiralty and War 
Offices is valued at 820,000/., or rather over 160,000/. per 
acre; that now vacant in Charles Street, opposite the India 
Office, is less than an acre, and would cost at least 125,0004. ; 
probably another acre might be secured by private contract, 
so that the value of a limited site in this position would not 
be less than 250,000/. It has been suggested that a single 
acre not far from Charing Cross might be obtained for 
224,000/, Two anda half acres on the Thames Embank- 
ment have been offered for 400,000/. ; and it is stated that 
six acres may be procured from Christ’s Hospital at 
600,000/,. Another good central position has been sug- 
gested, consisting of two and a half acres, which has been 
valued at 668,000/, Even if a reduced price were accepted, 
no site in that district is to be had for less than a quarter 
of a million. This explanation is offered for falling back 
on the site which belongs to the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 185r. 


Tue Town Council of West Ham—a district which 
adjoins the eastern boundary of the metropolis—have ap- 
pointed Mr. Lewis ANGELL, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.LB.A., to 
the office of borough engineer and surveyor, at a salary of 
1,200/, per annum, with privilege of consulting practice, 
arbitrations, and evidence. Mr. ANGELL held a similar 
office for the last twenty years under the West Ham Local 
Board. 


Ir was said of Keats that he was “a resurrectionised 
Greek,” and the phrase can be applied with no less justice 
to the late ALEXANDER THoMsoN, the Glasgow architect. 
The competition for the travelling studentship, which is his 
memorial, deserves the attention of young architects 
throughout the country. The trustees might have restricted 
the competition to natives of Scotland, but they have 
generously thrown it open to Englishmen and Irishmen 
also. The drawings are to consist of measured drawings 
and studies of ornament taken from any classic building, 
and are to be sent in before December 15 next. The value 
of the prize is 60/.; but from the character of the com- 
petition, the money is less important than the gain in other” 
ways which must come to the winner of the prize. 
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THE VANDYKE EXHIBITION. 


E are told that when GAINSBOROUGH was meeting 

\ death with the light heart he preserved through life, 

he spoke about going to heaven with VaANDYKE for his 

guardian spirit. ‘The words were memorable, for they were 

a recognition of a relationship like that of master and 

pupil. GaInsBoROUGH was neverable to gaze on VANDYKE’S 
face, but he owed much to the pictures of that painter. 

There was, however, one marked difference between the 
-two men. The English painter loved a paintable subject 
fox its own sake, and was delighted to represent it without 
any thought of a buyer. REYNOLDS tells us he was always 
-remarking to a companion any effects in the faces of 
passers-by, in the streets, in the sky or in the landscape, 
-which he observed. If he met a character that he liked, 
he begged him to come to his studio, and he carried home 
bits of trees, weeds, and things which the servants must 
‘have considered as rubbish. An exhibition of his works is, 
‘i consequence, marked by very great variety. Landscapes, 
‘peasants, dogs fighting, a donkey race, anything which gave 
pleasure to GAINSBOROUGH’s eyes was not thought unworthy 
of being represented by his hand. He was not a witness of 

‘heroic scenes, so he never attempted to make pictures of 
them from imagination. 

With VANDYKE, on the contrary, we see the professional 
painter, and nothing else. He may have done the portraits 

- of men like Gevartius, LANGLors, and SNypErs for friend- 
ship’s sake ; but in general he painted a portrait because he 
was to be paid for it. We do not wish to undervalue Van- 
‘DYKE. All we care to suggest is that there are few works 
by him which were not commissions, and that he is not to 

‘pe represented by works which were undertaken for his own 
‘pleasure, although it is in them painters are seen at their 

’ \best. 

The marvel is that, with the conditions under which he 
lived, he was able to paint so well. He seems to have set 
up 4s a painter in his twenty-first year, and he died before 
he reached his forty-third year. The whole of his works 
were executed in about twenty years. According to the 
experts, they are estimated at between 800 and 1,500, and 
England alone is said to possess 350 pictures by him. It 
is only necessary to consider these figures, and the rate at 
which VANDYKE produced pictures will appear surprising. 
He was obliged to have assistants in his studio, but it is 
said he went over their work carefully. It deserves also to 
be remembered that VANpyYKE lived as a fine gentleman 
while he was in England, and to uphold such a position 
time as well as money must be sacrificed. 

VANDYKE was the portraitist that was in fashion among 
the English aristocracy ef the seventeenth century, and the 
Grosvenor Gallery is now a sort of old peerage on canvas. 
It is fortunate that the subjects cannot raise a quarrel about 
precedence, or express an opinion about the intrusion of 
[.ANGLOIS with his bagpipes and SnyDErs with his wife into 
so exclusive accompany. The Court of CHarLes is now 

' before us, from the King himself to the valiant pigmy Sir 
JerrrEY Hupson. The historical interest of the subjects 
wculd compensate if the portraits were less able. It must, 
‘however, be admitted that VANDYKE cannot protect the 
spectator from that lassitude which seems to hang about 
every collection of portraits. One might endeavour to 
spend a long time in trying to make out the characters that 
are suggested by his heads, if it were not for the obtrusive- 
mess of the hands. Everybody has heard about VANDYKE’s 
‘practice of painting hands from special models, an arrange- 
ment which would be agreeable to many modern subjects ; 
but it is only when surrounded by’ a collection like the 
one in the Grosvenor Gallery that the oppressiveness 
of compound figures can be realised. The hands 
seem to insist on being admired. The visitor will be 
fortunate if they do not monopolise his attention, and 
if he can escape from thinking of hands that seem about 
to fall from wrists, hands that point to nothing, hands 
with the fingers separated to an extent that could only be 
possible with a model’s—hands, in a word, that are posed 
in a way that is not natural. All this might be forgiven if 
the figures were not portraits. With any of VANDYKE’s 
portraits there is no telling from whom the hands were 
painted, and, in consequence, it is vain to inquire whether 
STRAFFORD’s hands were as small and smooth as they are 


represented in the picture, or whether HeNrr Liperrti was 
able to give effect to an organ with fingers that are so unlike 
a modern organist’s. 

The exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery is sufficiently 
comprehensive to suggest the three or more styles of 
VANDYKE, An amateur who had seen only the English 
portraits of the painter would hardly understand the en- 
thusiasm of the old connoisseurs. The younger RicHarp- 
SON, at the beginning of the last century, did not hesitate 
to put VANDYKE before RapHaEL. In describing the 
portrait of Cardinal BENTIVOGLIO, in Florence, he said the 
colouring was true flesh and blood, bright and transparent, 
whilst RAPHAEL’s flesh was of “a brown tinct and something 
thick.” He went on writing about the other details until 
he came to the eyes, and then RicHAaRDson stopped 
abruptly as if words failed him. The pictures in 
VANDYKE’s Italian manner in the present exhibition 
suggest that the praise was warranted. 

The portraits begin with one of the painter himself, who 
is pointing to a large sunflower, and why it should be intro- 
duced so prominently by VanpyKE has yet to be dis- 
covered. He is to be seen again elsewhere mounted on 
an impossible horse. But the portraits that are most attrac- 
tive to visitors are those of CHARLES I. and his Queen : 
they may be known from engravings, but the colour in all 
of them is worth attention. The King and Queen are in 
one seen with their children ; in another CHARLES is seen 
taking a wreath from his wife; in a third the King is in 
armour ; and there is a replica of the fine Louvre picture, 
showing the King attended by the Marquis of HamILTon, 
who holds a horse, and an equerry. It is needless to say 
that there is much resemblance between all the portraits of 
the King, but there are also differences. The hair varies 
much in colour, and there is a difference in the mouth. 
CHARLES’s lips are suggestive of weakness, and VAN 
VoERST in his engraving from the Duke of GRaAFTon’s 
picture (No. 25), did not hesitate to alter them in form in 
order to give more power to the face. 

There could hardly be a stronger contrast in portraiture 
than is offered by the likenesses of CHARLES and 
STRAFFORD. Of the two of the minister, we prefer that 
belonging to Sir PHitie Ecerton; but a still better one is, 
or used to be, in Kilkenny Castle. The head has a good 
deal of tragic power, but when Macautay talked of features 
ennobled into more than the majesty of an antique JUPITER, 
and on which the events of years are written, and of a look 
that overawes spectators, he was describing a portrait he 
had created. 

The exhibition shows the skill with which VANDYKE 
could deal with all kinds of subjects. The sombre 
STRAFFORD; the half-crazy Earl of PEMBROKE; the quiet 
CAVENDISH, who was the bravest of the brave; the theatrical 
Duke of Lennox, who posed as Paris; the manly but 
unassuming Earl of ARUNDEL; the disagreeable Sir JoHN 
Byron, have each as much individuality as In1co JoNEs, 
SNYDERS, RYCKAERT, Or PAUL DE Vos, who were artists, 
and with whom VANDYKE must have had a fellow-feeling. 
There is, on the whole, little mannerism about VANDYKE, 
and that may have been one of the causes for the number 
of replicas from his works. Anyone who will compare the 
painting of Lord ARuNDEL and his grandson with the copy 
in Burlington House will see the difference between the 
work of a master and of a journeyman painter. 


In the Grosvenor Gallery there is little to show what 


VANDYKE was as a painter of pictures for churches, but 
there is enough to suggest his power when treating figure 
subjects of another class. The <dvmida and Sleeping 
Rinaldo reveals how early he had attained a style of his 
own in work of that kind. The sketch in grisaille (No. 73) 
might have come from Rusens, for the modelling and 
arrangement recall his method; but the picture itself has a 
grace about the figures which VANDYKE’s master rarely 
cared to give to his pictures. This work would lend 
interest to any exhibition, 

It is creditatle to the managers of the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery that so many works are brought together of a kind that 
will be interesting to visitors, while upholding VaNpDYKE’s 
reputation. The student of art will find much to learn in 
the gallery, and if he draws the conclusion that VANDYKE 
must have done more justice to his genius under different 
conditions, the exhibition will be one of the most useful. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF THE GREAT 
SPHINX. 


HE last occasion on which the Great Sphinx was cleared 
down to the level on which the paws rest was in honour 
of the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. The ever-drifting 
sands had, however, says a correspondent of the 7Zzmes, Te- 
buried it almost to the throat when Professor Maspero, during 
his last year of office at Boulak, began again the work of dis- 
interment. This work has now been going on, somewhat inter- 
mittently, for more than twelve months, and is at the present 
time in active progress under the direction of Professor 
Maspero’s successor, M. Grébaut. A tramway has been laid 
down from the Sphinx to the edge of the Pyramid plateau, 
passing close under the west face of the granite building popu- 
larly, though incorrectly, called the temple of the Sphinx. 
Along this tramway light trucks convey the sand to the point at 
which their contents are discharged, the trucks being loaded by 
Arabs of both sexes and all ages, who carry the sand upon 
their heads in large flat baskets, ascending and descending all 
day long from the excavations below to the tramway above, and 
vice versa. The means look curious!y. inadequate, but the 
results are astonishing. Already the entire forepart of the great 
stone monster is laid bare, and already the huge chest, the 
paws, the space between the paws, the altar in front of 
them, and the platform upon which they rest, are once 
More open to the light of day. Nor is this all. Between 
the Sphinx and the edge of the Pyramid plateau, a 
vast space has also been cleared, thus bringing to view a fine 
flight of steps some 4o feet in width. These steps, which are 
described by Pliny, were uncovered by Caviglia in 1817, but 
have been entirely lost to sight for nearly 70 years. A second 
flight of steps and the remains of two Roman buildings were 
also found by Caviglia, and will again be brought to light if 
M. Grébaut continues the work in this direction. 

To the right of the Sphinx—that is to say, in the direction 
of the granite temple, to the southward—a further excavation is 
in progress, the result of which will probably confirm the sur- 
mises of those who believe the Sphinx to stand in the midst 
of a huge artificial amphitheatre hewn out of the solid rock. 
This gigantic work would of course be contemporaneous with 
the Sphinx itself, which Mariette attributed to the mythic ages 
before the advent of Mena, the first king of the first dynasty, 
and which Maspero considers to be, if not actually prehistoric, 
at all events, the oldest monument in Egypt. 

From the level of the area below the great flight of steps 
(which lead down, and not up, to the Sphinx) one now measures 
the whole height of the huge human-headed monster, whose 
battered countenance stands out against the cloudless sky 
100 feet above. The space between the paws is 35 feet long 
and Io feet wide This space was anciently converted into a 
small sanctuary lined with votive tablets, only one of which— 
the famous stela of Thothmes IV.—yet remains 7 sifu. This 
stela records how the king, when upon one of his hunting ex- 
peditions, lay down to rest at midday in the shadow of the 
Sphinx. He there fell asleep, and dreamed a dream in which 
the venerable image conjured him to clear away the sand in 
which it was nearly buried. Then the prince awoke and “made 
silence in his heart,” and vowed to do that which the god had 
commanded. The lower part of this tablet is obliterated, and 
Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, who visited the spot about a fort- 
night ago, reports that an important part of the fourteenth line, 
containing the name of Khafra (Chephren), has scaled of 
since the last time the inscription was copied. The tablet 
stands 14 feet high, and is cut from a block of the same red 
granite of Assouan whereof the neighbouring temple of Khafra 
is built. There seems, according to Mr. Petrie’s report, to be 
very good reason for concluding that the pious Thothmes, not- 
withstanding his respect for the memory of Khafra, actually 
pilfered this very block from Khafra’s own temple, for in 
the back of it there are two pivot holes, or rather “holes 
for letting in pivot blocks,” precisely similar to the pivot 
holes which are to be seen in the lintel-stones and door-sills of 
that building. The granite altar between the paws is of the 
Same syenite, and most probably came from the same con- 
venient quarry. This last, however, is of Roman work, very 
roughly executed. 

The paws of the Sphinx, as they now appear, are a restora- 
tion of Roman date, being cased in comparatively small slabs, 
and to some extent hollow underneath. The breast of the 
Sphinx has likewise been faced with slabs, apparently in Roman 
times ; and these slabs have again been repaired by cutting 
away the weathered surface and inserting a fresh facing. Like 
the legs of the Colossi of the Plain, and those of the great 
statues at Aboo Simbel, the paws of the Sphinx are covered 
with the Greek scrawls of early travellers; but these graffiti 
are mostly of a late period, and so slightly scratched that few 
are legible throughout. Such as they are, ho vever, Professor 
Maspero has, it is understood, devoted himself to the ungrateful 
and difficult task of translating them, 


M. Grébaut’s excavations are not limited to the clearance 
of the Sphinx only, Various interesting tombs have lately been 
discovered in the vicinity of the Great Pyramid, and to the 
westward the face of the Libyan cliff has been reached where 
it forms the natural boundary of the Pyramid plateau. Some 
good early rock-cut tombs, with built forecourts, have been 
found in the face of this cliff, in two of which the walled-up 
recesses, or secret chambers, called ‘serdabs,” which were 
constructed for the safe keeping of funerary portrait-statues, are 
yet intact with their contents. One contains a monolithic 
group of four figures representing the deceased, his wife, 
his brother, anda child. In another has been found a beau- 
tiful alabaster altar, sculptured in bas-relief with the likeness 
of one Ra-ur; and on the walls of another occurs the name of 
Aseska-f, the successor of Menkara (Mencheres), of the fourth 
dynasty. By far the most interesting of these recent tomb dis- 
coveries is that of the sepulchre of a certain “Suten Se,” or 
“Royal Son,” named Khufu-kha-f (“the glory of Khufu”), who 
was probably the son of the builder of the Great Pyramid. The 
doorway of the inner chamber of this tomb is decorated in bas- 
relief with the earliest representation of a column yet dis- 
covered. The shaft is shown to be cylindrical, tapering 
slightly towards the top, where it ends in a ring surmounted by 
an everted capital resembling the usual lotus capital, but with- 
out the graceful curvature of outline which distinguishes the 
lotus order. The base of the shaft is finished by a rounded 
drum. In this interesting doorway we have the profile portrait 
of a perfect column, base, shaft, torus, and capital complete, 
thus showing that as an architectural feature the column with 
all its members was already fully developed at the time of the 
fourth dynasty. The celebrated tombs of Beni Hassan, in 
which occur the earlier columns previously known, belong to the 
twelfth dynasty, and are about 1,200 years later than the era of 
Khufu. 


SCULPTURE IN GLASGOW. 


N_a late number of the Glasgow Herald, Mr. Jaek: 
Macgillivray, the sculptor, calls attention to the way in 
which the art he represents is handicapped in the local Insti- 
tute. During the last few years, he says, there has been a 
steady falling away in the importance and interest of the 
sculpture shown at the Institute. Though not generally 
observed, this circumstance has not been without comment 
from those who sympathise with the art, and earnestly desire 
its cultivation and advancement among us. Those who have 
visited Continental exhibitions can bear witness to the utter 
weakness and feeble mediocrity which characterises the only 
annual display of sculpture brought before the public of the 
West of Scotland. This is all the more remarkable when 
viewed in contrast with the high-class examples of the sister art 
from London and the Continent which adorn the surrounding 
walls, leading one to inquire why it is that while fine specimens 
of painting seem so plentiful and easily procured, sculpture 
worthy of the name is not represented. It cannot be argued 
that works in sculpture of equal art value are not produced in 
sufficient quantity to be available. On the contrary, the: 
studios of sculptors at home and abroad are stocked with fine 
examples in marble, bronze, and terra-cotta, which only require 
to be shown to advantage to be appreciated by the public. The 
expense of transit has been urged as a serious argument 
against inviting sculptors at_a distance to contribute. In 
answer, I would point out that it is unnecessary to have works 
of such proportions as that contributed by Warrington Wood 
two seasons ago. The art can adequately and as pleasingly be 
represented by works of much smaller dimensions, the carriage’ 
of which would seldom exceed that of a large picture, and would, I. 
feel sure, be borne in most cases by the contributor if there were 
any hope of a sale. Forthe satisfaction of all parties, and in order 
to repay risk and expense, it is an important consideration that 
sales should be made; but at present such is the state of affairs 
that no hope of profit can be held forth to those who might be 
invited to contribute. Indeed, to the best of my knowledge, no 
sale of sculpture has taken place in the rooms of the Institute 
for years, and in that fact lies really much of the difficulty. 
Sculpture more particularly than any other of the fine arts has 
to face the position of an uneducated public ; but surely the 
position need not be unnecessarily embarrassed by an institu- 
tion the avowed object of which is to “diffuse among all 
Classes a taste for art generally, and more especially for con- 
temporary art,” an institution which claims and receives a fair 
measure of public support in return for its laudable efforts. 
Yet Iam constrained to say that in respect of sculpture it has 
rather followed than led the public, capping laxity of interest 
by almost entire neglect, until year by year less space—now a 
mere shelf in a corner—suffices for this great art to display its 
very much diminished head under the treatment of those who 
have charge of it at the Institute. To be more explicit, could 
any arrangement, either from a business or artistic point of 
view, be more ill-judged and tasteless than that whereby some 


twenty or thirty figures, busts, &e., are placed in contact with 
cach other along a ledge, resulting in improprieties which excite 
even ridicule. Works in sculpture must have space for the 
same reason as pictures have frames—to separate them from 
the surroundings. When it is found necessary to place several 
pieces in proximity, skilful consideration should at least be 
piven to the size and fitness of the neighbouring works. For 
iistance, it is not good to place a work in plaster beside one in 
marble, for a similar reason to that which leads one to 
separate oil pictures and water-colours. It is also obvious 
that a dark material like bronze should not be placed 
beside marble, and that a small statuette should not be 
placed under the shadow of a large bust. Yet these 
and many other blunders too technical to be detailed here 
are constantly found in the arrangement of the sculpture 
by those who take charge of it at the Institute. To be brief, 
the result now of the general mismanagement and carelessness 
in the past is that no sculptor of any note sends anything to 
Glasgow. No interest is ever manifested by the public in 
what should and could be an important element of the exhibi- 
tion, and sculpture never being shown to advantage is never 
purchased by the public, and consequently for want of en- 
couragement this art, which is one of the most noble and 
refined, has sunk to what [ would hope is its lowest level. For 
remedy I beg to suggest :—First, that the committee of the 
Institute make some effort to reserve what was designed as the 
sculpture-room for sculpture (and architectural drawings) only, 
and that the plan of arranging on ledges be abandoned in 
favour of proper stands or pillars for placing works accepted 
as worthy of exhibition. Second, that a few of the leading 
sculptors at home and abroad be invited to contribute. The 
extra expenses would be little, and in cases of a sale might be 
defrayed by the exhibitor. Third, that those in charge of the 
section be advised to exercise greater discrimination in select- 
ing works, so as to raise the standard of the exhibit from its 
present low level. I believe that if the above suggestions were 
acted upon, or some steps taken in the direction indicated, a 
great improvement would result, and public interest and atten- 
tion be awakened in an art which still requires and is worthy of 
.the greatest encouragement. In conclusion I would like to say 
I feel confident that those members who have at heart the 
primary object of the Glasgow Institute will not deem the sub- 
ject of this letter of slight importance. Sculpture is the highest 
expression of many arts and crafts, and remains the measure of 
a people’s civilisation when all other works have passed away 
even the greatness of Egypt and Greece may be expressed by 
the word sculpture. 


BELGIAN ’. SOUTH KENSINGTON ART 
TEACHING.* 


CIRCUMSTANCE connected with art education in 

Manchester caused me to visit Belgium in October last, 
and as my journey was both instructive and enjoyable to me 
as a painter, it has occurred to me that an account of one or 
two of the pictures I saw, some thoughts which sprang up 
‘within me, and certain speculations in which I indulged might 
»prove not altogether uninteresting to the members of the Graphic 
Club of the Athenzeum. It has been my habit when on the 
Continent to sketch what was sketchable within the limit of my 
opportunities, and to make notes of facts, opinions, and infer- 
ences which might be better represented in literary than 
artistic fashion; and it is to the contents of my Belgian note- 
book partly that I invite your kind attention this evening. But 
I have likewise something to say on a matter of grave moment 
to the art interests of this city, and it is my earnest hope that a 
just and temperate treatment of this part of my subject may 
secure the attention and sympathy of men who will know how 
to give effect to their convictions. 

I wish to emphasise one preliminary remark. Ihave to say 
something to-night in condemnation of the South Kensington 
system of art education, partly founded upon actual experience 

- of its working at our Manchester School of Art. I cannot state 
my case fairly without pretty frequent reference to that school ; 
but [ wish it to be distinctly understood that it is the system, 
and not the school for any speciality of its own, which I am 
criticising. Indeed, in comparison with other schools, ours in 
Manchester stands very high from the South Kensington stand- 
point, and even judged from the artistic level it is perhaps 
‘better—well, certainly not worse—than most of the other 
~Government schools of art in the country. If you admit the 
initiative to be right, your Manchester School of Art is an 
admirably conducted institution. No one doubts the ability 
-of the head-master or the devotion of his assistants. Medals 
in plenty, certificates innumerable, a heavy Government grant 
all attest its success within the limits of its official aim. And 


* An address by Mr. J. H. E. Partington, delivered at the Mans 
chester Athenzeum Graphic Club on Tuesday last. Beh Oe 3 
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an attack upon the system under which these splendid results 
have been secured looks at the first glance a little like that 
never-to-be-forgotten adventure of the knight and the wind- 
mills. But that is precisely what I am going to attempt. 
Convinced as I am that the initiative is not right, that the 
South Kensington system of art education from the beginning 
is terribly detrimental to the art of the country, I shall e’en 
clap lance in rest, strike the rowels deep into my poor rhetorical 
Rosinante, and have one good dash at that South Kensington 
windmill, whatever may happen. Let us plunge at once into 
our subject. 

I have the care of a lad who is intended for my own pro- 
fession. He was under my direct instructions for about twelve 
months, up to last Christmas, drawing in the studio, and paint- 
ing alongside of me when I was working out in the open air. 
But for two reasons I determined to place him under other 
masters. I was prevented by certain engagements from giving 
his work its due share of attention, and it had been hinted to 
me by a high art authority in Manchester that his painting was 
becoming too decidedly like my own—that, in fact, his indi- 
viduality was in danger of being cramped by the lack of a 
larger area of example. I placed him, therefore, at the Man- 
chester School of Art, submitting specimens of his work to aid 
the head-master in fixing his class. I confess it was with a 
certain amount of misgiving, and in opposition to the very 
decided advice of a friend of mine, an eminent Manchester 
artist, that I took this step. He and I were fellow-students at 
the School of Art in Mr. Miickley’s time, and to his question, 
“ How is Dick to learn drawing or painting at any Govern- 
ment school of art in this country or anywhere else, unless 
he goes in flat opposition to the South Kensington system re 
I could only reply by expressing a hope that the bad old days 
were finally over, and that the lad would have a better chance 
than had fallen to ourselves. To my sorrow I soon found out that 
the hope was a vain one. The first task set him was, as in the 
old time, outline drawing from flat copies, chiefly geometrical. 
The lad couldn’t understand it. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “you have 
been telling me all along that there is no outline in nature, that 
I must never look for such a thing, as I shouldn’t find it; and 
at the school they are trying to force me to see things in that 
way and no other. What does it mean?” He passed a 
wretched, indignant three months at this work, I becoming 
more deeply repentant every week that I had sent him, but 
hoping that casts would soon be given him to draw from, and 
that he would be allowed to treat them—backgrounds and all— 
from the standpoint of values, ze. in full light and shade. At 
length—when three precious months had been wasted—he was 
allowed to draw from a cast. To my amazement he was 
allowed to draw it in outline. This was too much. “Treat it,” 
said I, “as I have taught you to treat projection; draw it in 
full light and shade.” He was discovered at his revolutionary 
work in the afternoon by one of the masters, hauled up before 
the chief instantly, and was at once given the choice of 
obedience to the system or expulsion from the school. I am 
bound to say that I do not see how the head-master could have 
taken any other course. He left; but the difficulty of his 
education remained. I made inquiries, and finding from men 
who had been trained there that in the Antwerp Academy there 
obtains a thoroughly common-sense system of teaching drawing 
and painting—and this, too, under the most eminent professors 
in Belgium—I determined, after an interval of six months, to 
place him there. And hence my journey to the Netherlands. 
We will, if you please, enlarge a little on this important matter. 

The art education of a great city like Manchester is a 
subject deserving the most serious consideration of its citizens. 
It needs no proving that if a city like Antwerp, with a popu- 
lation of 200,000 inhabitants, takes it to be its duty to give an 
art education of the highest order to a lad of any nationality 
under heaven, entirely free of expense, Manchester, with its 
population of 500,000, should at least see to it thal such an 
education is possible here for its own sons, even if it be not 
willing to imitate Antwerp in the splendid municipal generosity 
which bestows that education without money and without price 
upon every student whom it accepts. An art education of the 
highest order, I repeat, should be possible in this city. Not 
only should your system of training draughtsmen and designers 
for manufacturing purposes be common sense in character and 
capable of effective application, but if a Manchester lad be 
destined to the profession of painting he should be able to get 
a thorough elementary training here in his own city—in the 
School of Art in this city, and not be forced to seek it ina 
foreign country, away from his friends, away from home 
influences, away from the life which, as an English painter, he 
may find his highest work in representing. This all appears to 
me to be self-evident. Cana lad get such an education at the 
Manchester School of Art, or perhaps I should say at a school of 
art carried on under the South Kensington system? I have no 
intention of begging the question. Let me ask your close 
attention for a few moments while I examine this point. 

In the first- place let us briefly consider what drawing is. 


The student’s business is to learn how to lay shadows of vary-- 
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ing depths upon a flat surface. Obviously you commence his 
education by showing him how to produce a single shade of a 
certain weight, then another of lighter or heavier value, until 
he has run fairly through the compass from white to black. 
Then give him gradations of shadow—the expression of round- 
ness, pale greys deepening delicately into soft darkness. After 
this—and observe that with a lad of fair capacity this ought 
certainly not to take above a fortnight’s time—give him some 
solid object of simple character. Show him that the light and 
shadow are in constant variation over the whole surface of his 
model, and that his work is to give that variation in true 
limits. If he can seize this intelligently and apply his 
shadow-drawing to its expression, your chief initial teaching 
difficulty is pretty well over. He has got hold of the idea of 
the thing, and will go on prospering. But give him no idea 
of what he is working for, violate the dictates of common 
sense by forcing him into the ridiculous abstraction of geomet- 
rical and other outlines from flat copies, then deepen his 
bewilderment by giving him a solid object to “draw ’—as it is 
called—in the same false fashion, and at the end of twelve 
months that lad, whatever prizes or certificates he may have 
taken from South Kensington meanwhile, will probably be in 
no better condition for becoming an artist than when he first 
entered the school. Does that appear to you to be an extreme 
statement? I have written it with the utmost deliberation. 
One of the ablest advanced art teachers in Manchester, who 
has been educated in the first of the French studios, said to me 
recently, “I would far rather take in hand a pupil who has 
never received a lesson at all than a pupil from your Manchester 
School of Art. I have such great difficulty in unteaching them 
—in clearing the ground for my own work.” 

Let me give now one single example of what this South 
Kensington system may mean in the matter of time. A friend 
of mine—I am glad to see him here to-night—has a son who is 
studying to become an artist at the Manchester School of Art. 
He had been eighteen months there, and is now working in the 
class for outline drawing from the cast. Now that lad either 
has aptitude for art or he has not. If he has not, his father’s 
attention should have been drawn to the fact by his masters 
twelve months ago. If he has, the ladshould have been working 
in oil paint on canvas, painting antique heads by this time. If 
it takes a lad eighteen months to learn how to draw a cast in 
outline, how long will it take him to learn how to paint a pic- 
ture? One thing I am indubitably certain of is that all the 
geometry in the world will not enable you to draw the curves of 
a lovely mouth, that all the evenly balanced freehand ornament 
copies ever issued by South Kensington will not guide you at 
all in expressing the projection of a beech branch, or the re- 
cession of a rounded bank. As soon as possible, then, engage 
your painter student upon the human figure. Observe how 
frankly this is admitted at the Antwerp Academy. We tock no 
specimen drawings with us. The first work to which the lad 
was set was the cast of a head, larger than life, to treat in full 
light and shade. ‘The first work given him to do at the Man- 
chester School of Art was a collection of lines, interesting no 
doubt from the geometrical standpoint, but for the life of me I 
cannot see what they have to do with the painting of pictures. 
I will adduce one authority, and one alone, in support of the 
view which I take upon this question of outline drawing, but it 
is an authority which will be deemed sufficiently conclusive. 
In criticising such a vast system as this of South Kensington, 
it gives me courage to remember that I am simply following 
the leadership of John Ruskin. 

Of the courses of education under the South Kensington 
system succeeding this outline stage—or, rather, these outline 
stages—I have much to say, but little time to say it this 
evening. I suppose most of us have been to exhibitions of 
national medal and other drawings and designs at our schools 
of art, and have all admired, at an early stage of our artistic 
knowledge, the wonderfully stippled-up chalk studies of the 
Discobolus or the egg plant which adorn the walls on these 
occasions. It rather shocks one at first to hear such works 
fiercely denounced by people who ought to know what consti- 
tutes good drawing. South Kensington insists upon the 
production of this laborious rubbish as a condition of the 
bestowal of its prizes, scholarships, national medals, certi- 
ficates. At the Antwerp Academy they insist upon your 
student finishing two of such drawings as are now before 
you every week. I can fancy the astonishment of Charles 
Verlat, the director of the Antwerp School, if he were told that 
there exists in Europe a school of art where a student is 
allowed—nay, coerced—to take three, four, five, or seven 
months over an impérial chalk drawing of the Jason or 
the Venus de Medici. “Forward, forward,” is the device of 
the Antwerp Academy. Get something done. They have no 
room there for idlers, shirkers, elegant amateurs. Stippling, 
niggling, dawdling are unknown. Go at your task in a big, 
grand way. Draw with your brains. Work, work, work— 
that’s the spirit of the place, and if you won’t accommodate 
yourself to it, you are very welcome to go, and make 
room for someone else who will., In Antwerp there are 
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no fees to pay. These, I am informed, are borne half by 
the Government and half by the municipality ; and this no 
doubt makes the directorate mighty independent of the 
students. Talent and hard work secure warm recognition, 
but there is no mercy for the dawdler. The discipline is almost 
military in its strictness. Five’ minutes after opening time the 
doors are closed, and there is no more admission that day. 
Late a second time, the student is suspended for a week. If 
he commits the offence again he is liable to expulsion from the 
school. But enough of this comparison. 

_ To sum up, we discover in Manchester this remarkable con- 
dition of things. You have here an educational institution with 
an exceptionally able South Kensington master as its chief, and 
numbering amongst its Council some of the most cultured and 
earnest friends of art in the whole city of Manchester, men who 
have spared neither time nor thought nor money in the further- 
ance of the art interests of this community. But because the 
initiative is wrong, because they work under a system which is 
irrational and inelastic, because a distant cast-iron officialism 
stamps its character and enforces its demands upon the school, 
these able and earnest men struggle for Manchester art with 
their hands tied behind their backs, bound fast with red tape of 
South Kensington. We Manchester people ought to know 
what we want in the way of art education, and if South Kensing- 
ton centralisation means the paralysis of our efforts to supply 
our local needs, had not we better cut straight through the 
difficulty, shake off all Government trammels, give up ail 
Government grants, and re-establish our School of Art upon a 
rational basis? ! 
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THE LATE MR. GEORGE BELL. 


N Saturday, says the Glasgow Herald, the grave closed’ 

over the remains of Mr. George Bell, of the firm of Clarke 
& Bell, who for nearly fifty years have carried on business in 
Glasgow as architects. George Bell began life as a mason, to 
which trade he served an apprenticeship. He worked along 
with his father, who was also a mason. In the evenings he 
gave himself to the work of acquiring a knowledge of drawing 
and building construction with a view to his advancement. 
Ultimately he got into the office of Mr. Burn, of Edinburgh, 
one of the very best for acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
profession of architect. He was not slow to take advantage of 
the opportunities he enjoyed. He remained for a number of 
years in the employ of Mr. Burn, whose thorough confidence: 
he possessed. It was while in Mr. Burn’s etnploy that he first 
met Mr. Clarke. ‘Che friendship then formed led up to their 
partnership in business. Years only deepened the esteem each 
felt for the other, and the first break in their friendship since 
the time of its formation is that which death has now prd6- 
duced. 

The firm of Clarke & Bell was started in Edinburgh ; but 
about the year 1842—shortly after they had began business— 
their design for the County Buildings in Wilson Street was 
selected in an open competition, and the carrying out of the 
work was put into their hands. They were thus induced to. 
remove to Glasgow, and they have ever since held a very high 
position in their profession. Many handsome buildings, both 
in town and country, bear witness to their taste and skill. Mr. 
Clarke retired from the business (although still retaining a 
nominal connection with it) some years ago, but Mr, Bell con- 
tinued in harness to the end. Latterly he connned himself 
almost entirely to valuation work, for which his ripe experi- 
ence specially fitted him. As this did not necessitate close 
attendance at the office, he lived for several years past at Kil- 
mun, on the Holy Loch, coming to town as occasion required. 
He could make up his valuations’as well at Kilmun as in 
Glasgow ; and being subject as he was in recent years to a 
bronchial affection, he found the clear air of the coast more 
conducive to health and comfort than the atmosphere of the 
city. In many quarters, where his opinion was highly prized, 
he will be much missed. The more strictly architectural 
department of the business has for several years past been 
attended to by the junior partners of the firm, Mr. R. A. 
Bryden and Mr. George Bell, jun., who is the only son of the 
deceased. Mr. Bell was of a somewhat retiring disposition, and 
of genial, kindly manner. Those who knew him most inti- 
mately, however, will ever remember him for his unbending 
honesty and straightforwardness. He was a man of no pre- 
tence, and he had a wholesome horror of shams of every kind. 
Though not a man of -much wealth, he was ever ready, with the 
means at his command, to help those worse off than himself. He 
knew well what it was to struggle with difficulties, for his 
father died while he was yet young, and, with a very slender 
exchequer, he was for many years the sole support of his 
mother and the younger members of the family. At the time 
of his death Mr. Bell was in the 75th year of his age. The 
immediate cause of death was effusion of blood on the brain, 
His son continues the business along with Mr. Bryden. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Jubilee Year will give an opportunity for spending 
money in many useful and useless ways. In which 
category is to be placed the restoration of the heap of 
stones called the Jubilee Tower on the top of Moel 
Famman? In 1810 the foundation-stone of a sort of 
pyramidal obelisk was laid there, but although from the 
form it might be supposed to endure, in a few years a part 
fell, and the memorial collapsed fifty years afterwards. 
Now it is proposed to expend a thousand pounds or more 
in the renovation of the work—for which it is difficult to 
find a name—since it is called a column, an obelisk, a 
monument, a tower, a building, and a feature. On the top 
of a mountain anything of the obelisk kind will seem 
inappropriate, for the great and little are brought into con- 
trast, and to expend money in adding height to the Clwy- 
dean range might be called in SHAKESPEARE’S words, 
‘“ Wasteful and ridiculous excess.” An attempt is made to 
defend the proposal on the ground of utility. When the 
Liverpool folks are able to see the memorial it is said 
that they will be able to conclude that rain is coming. In 
a little time it will be called a “ folly,” and things of that 
kind are put down to the discredit of builders rather than 
of the projectors. 


ErrHer the Birmingham art students must be exempt 
from the necessity of seeking money by gaining prizes, or the 
conditions of the local competitions are over exacting. In 
the report of the Midland Institute, it is stated that only one 
student sent in a design for the Messenger Prize (10/.), 
which is awarded for the best design for a neck ornament, 
and this is not the only instance, for regret was expressed 
that the valuable prizes at the disposal! of the Council of 


the Institute find so little recognition from the art students 


{ 


of the town. 


THe Académie Francaise and the sections of the 


» Institut have resolved that a medal is to be struck in com- 


memoration of the munificence of the Duc D’AUMALE in 
presenting Chantilly to the nation. The funds will be 
obtained by subscriptions among the members. The medal 
will be placed in the library of the Palais-Mazarin. The 
inscription will record that on December 23, 1886, His 
Highness the Prince Henri Louts PHILIPPE D’ORLEANS, 
Duc p’AUMALE, has given Chantilly to the Institut of France. 
As yet no arrangements have been made about the design, 
which will probably be furnished by one of the sculptors 
who are members of the section of Fine Arts, 


In the course of an interview with a representative 


“of the Pall Mall Gazette Mr. Henry Irvine spoke about 


planning theatres. If he were building a new theatre, Mr. 
IrvinG said he would build it more after the amphitheatre 
pattern, avoiding the “ well” shape ; that is, he would not 
take it up beyond the Lyceum upper circle. Then he 
would extend the width of the circles.) Where they now 
have four or five rows they should have ten. The Lyceum 
he admitted is anything but a perfect theatre. Last year 
the stage roof had to be raised in order to take the 
“cloths” right up, instead of having to roll them, a process 
which is most damaging to them. Mr. IrviNG scouted the 
fear of danger from fires in theatres. The best answer to 
the panic-mongers is, he said, the fact that there has not 
been a single life lost by fire in a London theatre during 
the present century. It is panic that kills, not fire. For 
some time after the destruction of the Ring Theatre there 
used to be applications for outside seats at the Lyceum. 
{n case a fire broke out the best plan is to go on acting, 
and play the audience out. Ifthe actors run, the audience 
will, It was said at a Royal Commission some years ago 
“that the carpenter’s cap generally puts out a fire in a 
theatre.” 


Dr. TRISTRAM, Q.C., as Chancellor of the Archdiocese 


of Canterbury, has given judgment in the Bearsted case. 


‘tt will be remembered that a faculty was arplied for to 


‘erect an or:an-chamber on the south side of the chancel, 


bat opposition was raised by Mrs. Knicur and other 
parishioners, who claimed property in certain pews which 
stood in the chancel and chauntry. They were supported 


by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
The hearing had to be adjourned more than once. The 
Chancellor granted the faculty for the building of an organ- 
chamber on the south side of the chancel and the removal 
of the organ thereto; but, after referring to the concurrence 
of opinion of the architects who had been called, he held 
that the proper place was the Milgate chauntry, and sug- 
gested that Mrs. Knicur should be asked to permit the 
organ to be removed there on condition that she should be 
allowed to select seats to the same number in other parts 
of the church as compensation. But Dr. TrisTRAM de- 
clined to interfere with the prescriptive rights to the pews 
on the north side of the chancel, and no order was made 
about costs. 


Tue Société des Artistes Francais continues to be pros- 
perous. According to the balance-sheet that was lately 
prepared, the Society possesses about 27,o00/. in hand. 
M. Tony Rosert- FLEury, the energetic honorary secretary, 
was able to announce at the last general meeting that 
further progress was made in giving a definite character to 
the agency which was created for the protection of copy- 
right in works of art, and that in a short time the arrange- 
ments would be complete for the opening of a house in 
which poor and infirm artists could find a refuge. The 
Society consists of about 2,500 members, and distributes 
1,000/, a year in aiding artists. 


Durinc last year 1,416 plans of buildings were approved 

by Mr. F. W. Lioyp, the building surveyor of Birmingham. 

t is remarkable that the number for 1885 was only two 

more, or 1,418. There was a reduction in the houses from 

1,049 to 1,000, but the business premises numbered 58 last 

year, against 24 in 1885. The plans for 1886 include one 
church, two chapels, and two schools. 


AN account of the expenditure on church work in 
Preston during the last quarter of a century has been pre- 
pared by a committee of clergy and laymen. The new 
churches have cost 50,710/.,, the enlargements and restora- 
tions 36,227/., the parsonages 14,8947. The providing of 
additional school places cost 34,834¢. All this is in addition 
to the sums ‘paid to clergy, charities, &c. In all, the parish 
—which has seventeen churches—raised voluntary contri- 
butions to the amount of 307,780/. 


Tse choirs of the immense church at Montmartre are 
so far complete that twelve temporary altars have been 
erected for occasional services. As the walls have reached 
the requisite height, as soon as the weather will allow a start 
will be made with the vaulting of the nave in the upper 
church. We lately gave an abstract of the expenditure. The 
subscriptions to the end of last year reached 17,240,000 frs., 
and as the money came from 5,022,000 people and from all 
parts of the world, the average given by each subscriber is 
about three francs and a half. The Archdiocese of Cambrai 
contributed 265,000 frs. 


EDINBURGH is not a city having extensive manufactories 
or warehouses, and it is, therefore, surprising to find it 
selected for the operations of a Hydraulic Power Company. 
In Hull and at the London Docks great convenience arises 
from having machinery at work of which the motive power 
is supplied by water under pressure, and pipes are being 
laid for the machinery in Liverpool. Edinburgh is not like 
those places, but the managers know their own business, and 
have applied for permission from the Town Council to begin 
operations. It is proposed to erect a pumping-station on a 
site near the canal at Fountainbridge, with pumping-engines 
of 150 horse-power to start with, to run mains in the back 
lanes, embracing the whole districts lying between Queen 
Street and Princes’ Street, with another branch to include 
Waverley Bridge and the Old Town north of the High 
Street, and giving a reserve supply to the North British 
Railway Company and to the Post Office, and supplying 
the new municipal buildings wherever they are erected. 
The water-power could be usefully employed if utilised for 
lifts in hotels, a convenience in which Edinburgh is deficient. 
The Works Committee desire more information before 
approving of the scheme, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE VANGUARD OF THE AGE.—PART II. 
N arranging the figures in the painting at University 
Hall, it was right to place the men who exercised most 
influence upon Mr. Rostnson’s mind in positions near the 
space for his portrait. A group of famous Englishmen is 
on one side, and is balanced by another of no less famous 
Germans. 

It is not difficult to imagine the Englishmen meeting at 
CHARLES Lamp’s fireside. Worpswortu, when he visited 
London—which was to him as full of mysticism as the 
Westmoreland hills and lakes—used to spend an evening 
with the Lames, and it was on one of those occasions that 
the humorous scene occurred which is described by HaYDON 
the painter. WorpsworrtH was the stamp collector of his 
district, and a comptroller of the stamp department diplo- 
matised with Lame to gain an invitation to meet the poet. 
This grave official began by asking WorpsworTH whether 
he did not think Mitron was a genius, and followed up by 
asking whether Newron was not one also. Lamp, who 
was a little elated, insisted on making a phrenological 
examination of the comptroller’s head, and it was necessary 
for Keats and Haypon to carry off Lams and lock him 
up inacloset. WorpswortH could feel for the mental 
suffering that every day brought to the brother and sister, 
and which is only thinly disguised by the merry tone of 
Lamp’s letters. His letter to the poet declining an invita- 
tion to Cumberland suggests the desolation which sur- 
rounded him, and for which he tried to invent com- 
pensations. 


I have passed all my days in London (he wrote), until I have 
formed as many and intense local attachments as any of you 
mountaineers can have done with dead nature. The lighted 
shops of the Strand and Fleet Street, the innumerable trades, 
tradesmen, and customers, coaches, waggons, playhouses ; all 
the bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden ; the 
watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles ; life awake, if you awake, 
at all hours of the night; the impossibility of being dull in 
Fleet Street; the crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun 
shining upon houses and pavements, the print-shops, the old 
bookstalls, parsons cheapening books, coffee-houses, steams of 
soups from kitchens, the pantomimes—London itself a panto- 
mime and a masquerade—all these things work themselves into 
my mind, and feed me, without a power of satiating me. The 
wonder of these sights impels me into night-walks about her 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the motley Strand, 
from fulness of joy at so much life. 


The tears, we may be sure, were partly owing to the 
contrast which Lams drew between himself, a stranger and 
pilgrim on earth, and the crowd that was so unlike him. 
Lamp, like Swirt, had a terror of loneliness, and could no 
more escape from it than the Dean. The few friends he 
found became treasures to him. We see this from the 
letter he wrote to CRaBs Ropinson, then a young barrister, 
on the death of one of the library porters in the Temple :— 


In him I have a loss the world cannot make up. He was 
my friend and my father’s friend all the life 1 can remember. 
I seem to have made foolish friendships ever since. Those 
are friendships which outlive a second generation. Old as I 
am waxing, in his eyes I was still the child he first knew me. 
To the last he called me Charley. I have none to call-me 
Charley now. He was the last link that bound me to the 
Temple. You are but of yesterday. In him seem to have 
died the old plainness of manners, and singleness of heart. 
Letters he knew nothing of, nor did his reading extend beyond 
the Gentleman's Magazine. Yet there was a pride of literature 
about him from being amongst books and from some scraps of 
doubtful Latin which he had picked up in his office of entering 
students, that gave him very diverting airs of pedantry. Can 
{ forget the erudite look with which, when he had _ been in vain 
trying to make out a black-letter text of Chaucer in the Temple 
library, he laid it down, and told me that “in those old books, 
‘Charley, there is sometimes a deal of very indifferent spelling ;” 
and seemed to console himself in the reflection ! 


Crap Ropinson was one of the few who looked kindly 
on Lamp’s foibles out of admiration for a genius that is 
but partially exhibited in his few essays and poems, and out 
of reverence for the devotion that bound brother and sister 
together. Rosinson was also like all the world—except 
‘THomas CaRLYLE—overpowered by the magic of COLE- 
RIDGE’s talk, and from his acquaintance with the German 
philosophers he was more likely to comprehend it than 


most of the pilgrims who found their way to Highgate. 
Lamp, CoLeripGr, and WorpsworTH are always asso- 
ciated, and with theirs Roginson’s name will be united <s 
the most enthusiastic of admirers. With him, at least, the 
feeling was not confined to lip-service. In the lines which 
WoRDSWORTH, with a series of sonnets, dedicated to 
ROBINSON, we have a glimpse of the practical kindness by 
which he was inspired :— 


Companion! by whose buoyant Spirit cheered, 
In whose experience trusting, day by day 
Treasures I gained with zeal that neither feared 
The toils nor felt the crosses of the way. 

These records take : and happy should I be 
Were but the Gift a meet Return to thee 

For kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 

And prompt self-sacrifice to which I owe 

Far more than any heart but mine can know. 


When Emerson heard Lanpor discourse on SOUTHEY’S 
ability as a poet and virtues as a man, he asked himself, 
“Who is SourHEY ?”—and, if the ignorance were real, it 
was excusable. His poetry, historical works, and political 
and theological treatises are now so much waste paper in 
the eyes of booksellers ; but the “Doctor” deserves to be 
spared if it were only in an abridged form like the American 
editions. But his life is not likely to be forgotten, for, as 
THACKERAY Said, “it is sublime in its simplicity, its energy, 
its honour, its affection.” Art is represented in the group 
by two men. W1LLIAM BLAKE may have seen more visions 
than any other seer since the days of SWEDENBORG. 
Ropinson was his friend also, and often went to the room 
in Fountain Court where BLAKE and his wife lived in a 
simplicity that was ideal. FLAxman, the sculptor, will 
always be identified with University College, with which the 
Hall is associated, for there alone is it possible to form an 
idea of what he was as a sculptor. 

On the German side we find CHRISTOPHE MartTIN 
WIELAND, holding a corresponding position to COLERIDGE. 
He began as a writer of religious poetry ; then sought for 
fame as a writer of novels that were anything but religious 
in tone, and afterwards wrote a poem in twelve cantos on 
the adventures of Sir Huon, who was aided by OpERon. 
GoETHE delivered the oration at WIELAND’s grave in 1813. 
He was one of the poets who looked up to I’rance for 
inspiration. 

HERDER, who is seated near him, was at one time 
accepted as a thinker who took lofty views of life and 
literature. Sixty or seventy years ago translations of his 
essays on History, Homer, &c., were not uncommon in 
English magazines. It was objected that his prose was like 
poetry and his poetry like prose ; and a translator of the 
“Daughter of Grailovy” into rhyme is not to be envied. 
Whatever may be his shortcomings as a poet, he rendered 
service to his countrymen by placing before them examples 
of the poetry of Scotland, Spain, Scandinavia, and India. 
His own life was animated by the noblest inspirations. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE, who are also seated, are supreme 
in German literature. SCHILLER is the more lovable of the 
two, and his poems are as popular among his countrymen 
as Tasso’s were in England or Burns’ in Scotland. It 
would be vain to put the two poets in opposition. They 
recognised that they could be mutually lelpful, and knew 
when the insight of one might be supplemented by the 
observation of the other. SCHILLER is great as a dramatist 
and historian, and his shortest poem is marked by an exalta- 
tion of spirit and a confidence in human progress that are 
the more remarkable when it is remembered that he knew 
he was to be cut off in his prime. He was essentially the 
poet of labour and of art, for he recognised in them the 
powers which will make Utopia of the world. His ideal 
state was one in which work was exalted as a blessing :— 


Thousand hands in ceaseless motion 
All in mutual aid unite, 

Every Art with warm devotion 
Eager to reveal its might. 

All are bonded in affection ; 
Each rejoicing in his sphere, 

Safe in Liberty’s protection, 
Laughs to scorn the scoffer’s sneer. 

Toil is polished Man’s vocaticn : 
Praises are the meed of Skill. 

Kings may vaunt their crown and station, 
We can vaunt our Labour still. 
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What ScHILLER felt through emotional impulse GOETHE 
arrived at by reflection. On the whole, he is hopeful after 
a consideration of the world’s destinies; but, unlike 
ScHILLER, he seems to decide by giving optimism the 
benefit of the doubt. He is not a man that is easily under- 
stood by his countrymen, and his character is not to be 
described by a few lines in a journal. 

GorTHE’s greatness will have to be taken on trust, like 
the truths of astronomy, but every German could make 
ARNDT’s spirit his own. His “Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland ?” has helped to make the German empire, for it 
expressed the thoughts of all the Germanic races, When 
he told the people— 


Where’er resounds the German tongue, 
Where German hymns to God are sung— 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand ! 
That is the German’s Fatherland, 


/ RNDT was, besides, inspiring every German emigrant with 
the desire to think little of the boundaries between the 
people which rulers and tax-collectors might set up, and to 
substitute a brotherhood of race. It was this Liberalism 
which was punished when the Prussian Government deprived 
the poet of his modest professorship at Bonn, and kept him 
out for twenty years. 

Teck, who stands in the background as if dreaming, was 
cne of the few poets who were born to good luck. A man 
who could re-write ‘“‘ Puss in Boots,” ‘Blue Beard,” and 
“ Fortunatus,” and fairy tales without number, might not 
seem to be in his place in a matter-of-fact age. But the 
late King of Prussia was a dreamer too, and he recognised 
a congenial spirit in Lupwic Tieck. ‘The poet was accord- 
ingly brought to Berlin, and made Court Poet. There he 
was able to embody his old legends in words, and it might 
be said that without Treck there could be no WaGNER. 
One of his best services to Germany was, however, in help- 
ing to translate SHAKESPEARE. He also wrote a romance, of 
which Marrow and SHAKESPEARE are the heroes. One 
Tassage may be given to suggest how Roprnson’s German 
friends were enabled to regard England—a mode of con- 
‘ideration that differs much from what is found prevailing 
to-day. In the scene the two poets are discussing the 
subject of historical plays. Martow argues that they 
ought to go beyond national distinctions, and appeal to 
humanity in general. In SHAKESPEARE’S reply we find the 
following :— 


You undervalue the feeling of patriotism, and would dis- 
claim as a poet your country and your age. But the elements 
which have nourished you, the associations amidst which you 
have grown up, are not to be thus shaken off. Patriotism is a 
natural feeling cultivated and educated, an instinct elaborated 
into the most elevated consciousness. As it can only exist 
where there is only a true state, where a noble sovereign reigns, 
and that freedom flourishes which is so indispensable to man, 
so in these true states it takes possession of the noblest hearts, 
and communicates to them their highest inspiration—that im- 
mortal love of country, of the constitution which has been 
bequeathed to them, of ancient customs, festivals, and the 
wondrous legends of other times. When it is united, as it is 
in us Englishmen, with reverential attachment to the sovereign, 
there springs from this root of manifold energies and feelings 
such a magic stem of life and nobleness, that I can imagine to 
myself no interest, no poetry of mere invention, no love, no 
passion, which can be placed in competition with this highest 
source of inspiration. Whose heart does not beat highly when 
he hears the name of Cressy and Agincourt? What pictures 
are called up by the third Edward, the fifth. Henry, the civil 
Wars of the Roses, the lofty Warwick, the terrible Richard. or 
the great form of Gaunt placed beside the levity of the un- 
fortunate Richard of Bordeaux! the Black Prince, of whom 
even his enemies spoke with reverence! the Lion Heart, or his 
greater father, the most fortunate, and yet unfortunate of 
powerful kings! What wonders have not we ourselves wit- 
nessed within these few years, when a foreign tyranny ap- 
proached our shores in that gigantic Armada! What a feelinc 
then breathed over and stirred the land—on hill and dale. in 
forest and plain! What wishes! What prayers! Young and 
old pressing forward, bold yet with beating heart, to join the 
warlike ranks, and to conquer or fal! O then, then indeed 
we felt, without giving word to the thought, what a noble pos- 
Session was our country—a jewel higher than all earthly 
treasures! Elizabeth, Howard, Drake, Raleigh, and all those 
names which illustrate those eventful days, must be named 


with gratitude as long as the English tongue is heard on this 
happy island, 


If Mr. Ropinson appreciated the plays produced by 
Von KNEBEL he was not able to preserve him from the lot 
that seems inevitable with the majority of tragic poets. It 
is difficult to meet with his works, but we must treat his 
figure with respect for the sake of CRABB ROBINSON, 


ALL SAINTS’ MISSION CHURCH, BOOTHEN .STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


HE foundations for this building are about to be 
commenced. It is to accommodate 572 worship- 
pers, and consists of nave and aisles, baptistery at the west 
end, and porches north and south; also a chancel in con- 
tinuation of the nave, with a morning chapel to the north 
and organ-chamber and vestry to the south. The funds 
available for the building being comparatively small, 
economy of design has been the ruling requirement; to 
this end compactness of plan.and of sectional area has been © 
essential, also the avoidance of chancel arch and cross arch 
to chapel. Ceilings are to be formed under the roof 
timbers, and the trusses are to be of wrought iron. The 
external faces will be of stone in “ pitched face” work, and 
the internal dressings of stone, but the plain surfaces of the 
walling will be plastered. All the roofs are to be covered 
with local tiles. The east end will be divided from the 
body of the church by screens treated in an open manner. 
The absence of any clerestory dictates the use of large 
window openings, and as any elaboration of detail is pre- 
cluded by the prescribed cost, a late style of English archi- 
tecture has been selected as affording the best means of 
economy of design. It is estimated that the total cost, 
including fittings, will not exceed 3,500/, Messrs. LyYNAM 
& RickMAN, of Stoke-upon-Trent, are the architects. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


No. 50.-_PARK ENTRANCE AND COLONNADE (PRIZE DRAWING. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 1836). 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening last, Mr. J. A. Gotch, president, in the 
chair. 
Mr. Thomas M. Rickman, F.S.A., past president, read a 
paper, entitled 


The Complement of Architectural Instruction. 


Mr. RICKMAN said:—Since I last addressed the Archi- 
tectural Association, the examination in architecture, once 
voluntary, has become, for those intending to take architectural 
status, compulsory. Not only that, but. there is a large sprink- 
ling of the members of the Institute, Fellows and Associates, 
who have passed an examination of a much more general and 
searching character than was then open, viz., that for the certi- 
ficate of competency for the office of district surveyor. 

The consequence has been that those now entering the pro- 
fession have set before them at once an object and means to 
obtain that object. The Institute is only an examining body. 
The Architectural Association furnishes the younger members: 
with means for comparing their knowledge together—furnishes 
that emulation in learning which is the real stimulus to 
exertion. 

This emulation in learning opens up to us the great pleasure 
which learning confers. It is also the opening up of the great 
conflict which is to come to us all—the conflict between the 
younger and older members for employment. 

In this conflict two preparations are needed—the learning 
which can be taught, the experience which can be gained. 

Learning can be taught by preparation for an examination ; 
experience can only be gained by the persistent study, the 
mastering of each fresh detail of business, which comes before 
us while we lie under the responsibility of mastering it. 

This learning is like the coral growing at the proper depth 
in the sea. This experience is like the comminuted fragments 
which cluster round the base of the coral, and which time and 
chemical action convert with the coral into a hard stone. One 
part may be calcite, another arragonite, the two may seem 
alike, but fire and frost will find out the difference, and fire or 
frost will come to test the student’s stock sooner or later. 

I have been asked to write you a paper and I feel honoured 
by the invitation, and, Jest I should be thought to take unduly 
the standing of one who has a right to discuss design in build- 
ing from having had the special practice of an architect, let me 
at once say that it is as an onlooker at the profession that I 
cone before you, as one who has devoted the best years of his 
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life to what by many is considered drudgery, but which I shall 
continue to believe is a legitimate part of an architect’s busi- 
ness, one also which, I must admit, requires all the interests 
which can be found in the subsidiary charms of architecture, 
to enable those who follow that branch to retain in its practice 
the professional aspect rather than the mere curriculum of 
business. Such labours, though they do not enable one to 
point to any building as the fruit of their exercise, at least have 
this recommendation to you, that they bring such a worker into 
acquaintance with a great variety of the aspects of the pro- 
fession which you are now entering. ‘Therefore, without more 
ado, I address you as fellow-students in a calling which I trust 
each one of us will leave, so far as our own influence is con- 
cerned, not less honourable than we found it. 

In these times there must come many thoughts to all 
thinking men as to the progress of our profession. There 
are many coming into it. There are older ones who had 
not your education, but who have collected much experience. 
There are younger men who have better education than your 
elders, but who are yet collecting their experience. Their 
coral construction stands up above the general surface of the 
surrounding material, construction of which theyare liable from 
time to time to have such points as have been their glory fed 
upon by the bottom browsing fishes of the profession, knocked 
off and carried to form the support of other individuals, less 
adventurous as regards personal growth. 

It is as regards this struggle for existence and your personal 
preparation, as to your taking part in it and obtaining enjoy- 
ment from it, on which I would address you. 

You have to study human character, the materials at your 
command, the forces of nature, and the constitution of society ; 
with all these you will have to deal by your personal character 
and by your knowledge. In the fight for business you will 
seldom think of history. Language you must use as a tool, 
your physical strength you must first exercise, then husband ; 
after that will come a time when it will be remembered only. 

Whether any one of you will attain to the first rank or not 
depends, first, on your parentage, then on yourselves. If 
your parents have restrained themselves and you from self- 
indulgence and unnecessary expenditure, then you may draw 
on their resources and your own during the ten years after 
your articles are over. This will enable you to mix with those 
from whom you may gain, and to bring up yourselves, your 
pupils, and your own children in habits of self-restraint, and of 
economising your and their resources in every way. 

Your future position depends on what you have made your- 
selves to be. You must learn to respect yourselves to become 
such persons as those in whom you yourselves would have 
confidence. Few persons are guided by strict reason; more 
in number are guided by the influence of others. Is a person 
likely to have formed sound opinions? Then listen to what 
he tells you. It is your duty to select your own guides, and 
mainly by your own personal character, for the formation of 
which you are each responsible, will you stand or fall. 

Such is the object of each of you; what are the incentives 
you have? what are the pleasures by the way to be obtained? 
That you may be led on in your professional course, that you 
may hand down what you have received to your pupils, and, if 
you have that happiness, to your children. 

The threads of your study are very various; you may 
pursue, each of you, a separate course, and for each it will be 
found to be a life’s labour. You have, if walking alone, the 
fatigue of travelling on a straight and tedious road with an end 
at unlimited distance, but combine your pursuits and each 
throws light on the other’s course, the mass of life threads does 
not become tangled, but each point of crossing of different sets 
of ideas is a mark by which you may recognise progress, a step 
which you can register, a pleasure which you can enjoy; a 
cross light which brings into relief the modelling of that 
particular district of science and art which you take to be your 
individual study. 

What are these cross lights of the profession? Those 
matters which will continue to interest you without the use of a 
tee square, things of which we are all bound to know some- 
thing, and an architect more than others. Let me jot some of 
them down orderless as they occur to me. 

Our old churches when carefully cleaned and repaired, are 
their chantries to be used? Is such a building most suitable 
for the services of the Church of England? 

Are old city gates to be retained when they block up the 
entrances of our ancient towns? Are they not in the way? 
Are the entrances established for several generations for access 
to the profession likely to last better? In either case, must 
not the entrance for those who succeed us be where it has been, 
perhaps with more extensive use, but with unaltered purpose ? 

Can we learn anything by the lines taken by old Roman 
roads through this country, and by their succession to the 
British roads, and their supersession by medizval routes and 
their successors? Do the roads we pass recall to our minds 
the pack-horses, the waggons, the coaches, the steam and 
varied traffic of successive periods ? 
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_ What has the present low price of building works to do 
with the appreciation of gold or the difference in comparative 
value of gold and silver ? 

Are we to take materials or labour as the basis for monetary 
value? Is not the value of materials that of labour, plus or 
minus the influence of local circumstances such as may affect 
production ? 

Are we to view capital, our own or our clients’, as the 
unexpended surplus of our fathers, for which we are trustees, 
or as our own savings? Is there any other view of it which 
we should be justified in adopting without the expectation ot 
coming to grief? 

Is the proprietorship of land more than the duty of giving 
tenants quiet possession? To what extent does continued use 
of land confer on the tenant a right of continuance in 
occupation ? 

The law of England, written and unwritten as regards 

tenancy ; the customs of England as regards connection ot 
landlord and tenant; if they are being dissolved, is it our 
duty to support them, or ought we to assist in their dis- 
solution ? 
_ Can we recognise the special qualities in stones from find- 
ing some weathering down in the centre leaving the joints 
projecting, and others weathering in the joints and leaving the 
centre part projecting ? 

If when we are levelling we use the wart on a tree-trunk 
as a bench-mark, does it convey to our mind any idea of its 
nature and of the story of the virus or domestication of an 
insect ? 

Have we any hopes of finding a carver who will stop off his 
carving to show the fossil in a stone or adapt his carving 
thereto ? > 

Do we treat of drawing division lines in our profession, let 
us remember the Roman wall. What does it now keep out? 
The foss round an old earthwork, what does it now protect? 
The Tyne, the Tweed (shall we say the Tay and the Forth ?), 
what do they now separate? Do we not now look on both 
sides of its crumbling remains to know anything of the history 
and purpose of the old wall? Are not the bridges over the 
ancient chasms ties where before was a recognisable boundary ? 

Are the present recognised divisions of the profession, such 
as the separation of the duties of architect and surveyor, likely 
to last any better than that magnificent device of disciplined 
force against barbarism or the obstacles of nature which now 
we have learned to subjugate ? 

Such are among the questions which will interest you, and 
on which you will take varied views as you proceed in pro- 
fessional practice, and each question, as you learn its bearings, 
will tend to send you back to your business avocations with a 
fresh view of your duties. 

Let us now consider some of the principles which are likely 
to influence you, unawares perhaps, as you proceed. I treat not 
of your everyday dealings with the business men of many 
varieties whom you will encounter, but of those opportunities 
which may influence your character and give you the power to 
make friends among those whose opinions you will value, and 
will enable you to take steps upon the ladder ; the ladder of 
advancement to upper storeys to which you are called, not 
the treadmill to which you are condemned. 

I have said history will be seldom in your remembrance : 
you must think of something else when you are designing. 
Buildings make the record of history. Your buildings can be 
fixed to your own time, as you cannot avoid using the inven- 
tions and practices of your day. Your footings will stand on 
concrete, if your floors are not laid on or made of that material ; 
your bricks will have frogs; your paving may be machine- 
worked, your stone facing likewise ; your rough timber will be 
cut with a circular saw, and be of trade sizes; your joinery 
machine-made ; a scrap of cast-iron or rolled-iron joist will tell 
its tale, as well as the nails and screws and bolts you may use ; 
a scrap of trade ironmongery or plumber’s brasswork will tell 
its date ; your lead will be milled, your pipes drawn, your glass 
made in the French manner, or, if thick, will be cast; and your 
paint will carry with it elements of its own destruction. . Mastic, 
Medina, Roman, and Portland cement and terra-cotta of all 
sorts will, so long as they last, date themselves. 

Other interests you may find :—In ancient earthworks which 
tell of the state of attack and defence in the old times, and of 
the situations desirable for defence ; in the outlines of parishes 
on the hill-sides, which help you to study and perhaps to fix 
the date when those districts were settled ; in the outline of 
enclosures which tell of the conversion of common field to 
closes, while the outline of edges tells of ancient cultivation, 
and tke division of land tells of common husbandry ; in the 
study of groups of churches you will become acquainted with 
the handiwork of a mason of old days, and the locality of such 
combinations of fine buildings will introduce you to the causes 
of the local opulence whence came the necessary expenditure 
to produce them; in the mitreing of a plinth or of a string 
course you will obtain a bit of the history of a building ; in the 
alteration of form in a corresponding moulding used in works 
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of successive periods, you will see a likeness to the variations 
which have occurred in words of our language, All these and 
many others are matters which we can learn by experience only 
to value. : ; 

For examination it is necessary to receive accurate instruc- 
tion. The information must be given lesson by lesson, and put 
together in your minds ; you must learn the several matters in 
the form in which they appear to the minds of others ; you 
must pass your mind through their rollers; you must be 
moulded to their cutting edges ; your information must be built 
up. 
And here let me note how much is to be learned by, and 
how much of the best practice of our art has come from, the 
special difficulties under which each building is executed. It 
is not for all works that an original design is suitable. In two of 
Professor Cockerell’s best works, the continuation of the Fitz- 
william Museum, and the completion of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, in each case the design was another's. _ 

In two of Sir Charles Barry’s most interesting works, 
Trentham Hall and Harewood House, the old building was 
comparatively unaltered. Much of Sir Gilbert Scott’s labour 
was expended on restorations, and whatever excellence they 
have must be derived from the appreciation of the original 
design. Sir James Pennethorne’s completion of Somerset Ho ise 
displayed its originality in the acceptance of a previous design. 
In Mr. Waterhouse’s two largest domestic works, the plan of 
Eaton Hall remains to a great extent; the outer walls with 
their time-marks still enclose the new building at Heythrop. 

After examination, you will have to grapple with the selec- 
tion of materials suitable for your client’s purposes, and, if you 
are up to the age, the style you adopt will be adapted to the 
inventions of the time. You will learn whether to select bricks 
for their first or their acquired colour and tone. Brickwork is a 
material which will soonest of any tell of your knowledge by its 
weathering ; your success or otherwise in the colouring of brick- 
work will depend more than anything upon having a similar 
finished surface on all your bricks, though they are of different 
colour. Your stone must be used as needed : it will, so long as 
it lasts, tell, by the size of the pieces used, the liberality or 
otherwise of your client and of your own views. The use of 
the rolling mill for preparing wrought iron is the key to the 
practical support of weights; for some time past such iron has 
been used horizontally ; probably in the coming time it will be 
used vertically. The advantages of large sheets of glass and 
the cheapness of other metals will also affect your compositions. 

The work which you are engaged upon before examination 
and before commencing practice is to that of the practising 
architect as Syntax is to Prosody. When you come to look on 
your own work in execution, when you have learned to make a 
building which will sustain itself, which will contain with con- 
venience its proper occupants ; after that you will find out that 
there are such things as false quantities in architecture. This 
sense is an acquired one. Every section of moulding has a 
date of its own beside having a meaning, every breach of the 
known periods and collocation of details is an offence to the 
educated eye, every mixture of motives in a design is an offence 
to the knowledge of those whose eye can criticise, every 
jarring contrast of colour is an offence to those who have a 
sense of colour: in each case the offence has the same effect 
as the dropping of an aspirate, as the misplacement of an 
accent or an emphasis, or as a false quantity in verse. Your 
training for these sensations, which you will specially feel in 
your own works, is what you have to look forward to; your 
practice without breach of such artistic etiquette is only the 
work of an experienced, as it is the severest test of the executed 
works of a true, architect. 

And as regards colour let me allude to two of its aspects. 
It affects us first as a sense of the material used, and also, by 
refraction and reflection of light, as a sense of surface ; surface 
only is paint or shine polish, other meaning is the material 
itself; these if you have an architectural mind, you will 
discriminate and learn to use. Without the preservation of 
the polish, few materials retain their original colour, for weather 
and time attack all. A warning to us all that colour is only a 
momentary beauty, put on by the plant in the flower and the 
fruit ; shown in the granite at its fracture, existing only in the 
shell at its seasonal development, and by all other things which 
are admired, visible only at the moment of their supreme 
beauty. True colour is the mark of perfection and of evan- 
escence. Itis to be used by architects, either by emphasising 
contrast or adopting harmonious arrangements; in contrast 
meant to give pleasure to the active mind, in harmony to give 
rest to the jaded senses. 

After examinat 01 yu will have a stock of fixed impressions 
to which you can add; you will occasionally do this by meet- 
ing some one whose mastery of his subject at once impresses 
you, some one under whose instruction you will willingly sit ; 
but the principal source for increasing your scrutiny and your 
stock of impressions will be the careful examination of what- 
ever fresh points of practice or of art may come before you. 
You will then begin to put yourself in the place of the man 
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who did the things you look at. How did he do it? will you 
ask yourselves. What made him doit? For what purpose dia 
he do it? By this you will learn to change the order of your 
learning from synthesis to analysis. 

The pleasure of the first is in feeling the capacity of 
reception. The second pleasure is that of exercising the 
mind. The use of all your learning is in its application, and 
each must learn it for himself. Thus the practice, the science: 
and the art of architecture grows into one ; each of them has. 
its pleasure, but the practice is confined, the science is limited, 
the art is disappointing. 

Another and more excellent thing is analogy. 

If a mathematician wishes to make the line of his diagra 
represent a force of which he is treating, he must put arrows. 
thereon to signify direction : accustomed forms of growth take 
the place of these arrows in natural objects, but how does the 
architect represent his forces? William of Wykeham, when he 
changed the aspect of the old bays of Winchester Cathedral,. 
which had been Norman, builded up of stones, and which he 
left one whole design springing from the ground, marked his 
lines in a manner that emphasised the direction of them, in a ° 
manner which still tells its story, and though he added material, 
he left the effect of lightness. I commend this change spec a'ly 
to your consideration as involving the modus operandi of a 
great architect. And in the same view let me ask you to con- 
sider how it was that the great architect when he had before 
him repeated in Winchester Cathedral, as it then was, the 

eauties of the perspective view of the central portion of a 
Norman moulded arch, and had also such specimens as are 
there seen of the graceful meeting of the mouldings at the 
upper third of a pointed arch, wherein each side is struck from 
a single centre, and of elaborate decorated characteristics, 
should have preferred for his own use a four-centred arch. In 
such an arch, only the stiffest portions of the curve are con- 
trasted at the apex, and neither the gradation nor the contrast 
of the earlier work is seen. 

Was it the fashion of the day which guided him? or was 
there in this form some beauty which he recognised, and which 
we ought also to appreciate? or, on the contrary, was it in this 
manner that the progress towards decadence in style was 
manifested in this country? Are we to contrast or to compare 
with this the progress marked in the French Flamboyant in the 
treatment of the junction of the pier and the arches which it 
carries, a combination of those members which in the earlier 
and purer style of French architecture had been so completely 
severed? Such are some of the questions which your later 
experience may practically treat. 

Ancient buildings are true representatives of the permanent 
portions of the art, science, and resources of the times whence 
they come down. The successive changes of style which they 
exhibit are the direct representatives of the ability and of the 
motives of those who madethem. To the architect their suc- 
cession goes beyond that mere superficial notion—it conveys 
to his mind the evolution of an idea. A series of evolutions 
produce from decadence a fresh spring of life, when some new 
purpose was in the hands of mankind to carry out. 

Imitation with purpose may be seen in the tracery of a 
bird’s-nest ; geometry, and the true result of the doctrine of 
chances without formality, in the surface of a coral, and in the: 
smallest specks of lime through which life has passed or which 
formed part of a living being, and which the deep-sea dredgings. 
of the Challenger have shown us. 

If our study of architecture leads us to find out how means 
should be used by the ingenuity of mankind for their owm 
purposes, we should not confine our attention to buildings, but 
we should consider also, besides the mineral, the other two 
kingdoms of nature, vegetation and animal form; and for 
ingenuity of contrivance, perhaps the greatest pleasure which 
an architect may have in his building, none that he can attain 
to can match the folding up of flowers before they burst. We 
should notice them also in their unfolding, which we may 
sometimes watch and see. We should take note of shells in 
their origin and in their growth, and all of these objects of 
nature in their unlimited variety of form and in their varied 
colours. The bending of the stems of plants will attract our 
attention under the increasing weight of the flower and fruit, 
and the outward form, when once we have learned its mode 
of growth, will tell of the unseen tap-roots and the spreading 
bases of the trees. Beside their botanical interest, these all tell: 
of means toanend. The mineral kingdom in its details, the 
result of past forces, whose order, whose interferences, whose 
nature microlithology teaches ; the vegetable kingdom of pre- 
sent active forces, whose organism chemistry and physiology 
are now dealing with, and which repay in interest a hundred- 
fold every hour spent upon them by an observer with an open. 
eye; the animal kingdom in the forms veiling and maintaining 
the »owers of action, the septa, the centres of action and of 
radiitiou, the internal and external skeletons, the teeth, the: 
vert bra, the limbs, the bones of the extremities, the object of 
each illustrated by their relations and position, needing but the. 
miscles to exhibit their action—all point to a future use. 
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Forces which have been exerted, forces which are in action, 
forces which are in hand. 

These are some of the analogies which the architect, who 
thas to use the materials of Nature for the purposes of mankind, 
thas at his door for his professional uses as well as for his own 
interest and instruction—interest and instruction which will 
give him pleasure in life and make the science, the art, and the 
practice more than a business, will make it an avocation worthy 
of his highest powers. 

One more illustration. The chick, when it has been incu- 
bated, has for its first business in life to break its shell. Need 
i say that nowadays the architectural pupil, like the humbler 
being to whom I have dared to liken him, has a large store of 
material ready to his hand? So soon as he has assimilated 
these, he must break his bonds and commence solving the 
enigma of life—how to get on, whether as the chick which 
assaults that symmetrial work of art, the eggshell, from the 
inside, or like the great navigator who found a way to make his 
egg stand by breaking it from the outside. In any event each 
of you has to find an opportunity first of all of breaking his 
bonds of pupilage, and then of finding someone who will have 
confidence in his abilities. First of all, he must have con- 
fidence in his own. ; 

The instruction we have received has been didactic. The 
course we have to pursue is still the gathering of information, 
but it is to be accumulated upon a nucleus which has been 
already formed. 

The Basic system of mineralogy is a step for us on the 
ladder; the new chemistry and the structure of molecules ; the 
last botany ; the arrangement of the parts of flowers and fruits ; 
comparative anatomy and the number of bones of a living 
creature. Every study we may take to is another opportunity 
for analogies to help us, another opportunity for us to study the 
architecture impressed on every object which is the subject of 

atural science. Let us be thankful for them, and learn to 
make use of them, not that from new views we are to receive 
fessons contrary to those which our fathers have taught us, but 
for us to obtain additions to our stock of knowledge and to the 
ideas we possess and to our powers of application, through 
which alone we can employ the teaching we have received and 
the further experience of our lives. 

We may work a long time at collecting facts, but in the 
course of time we begin to see the reason of things, and then, 
instead of mere facts, we have the knowledge of a truth, and 
then we are initiated into a new mode of learning—the learning 
of a man who has to practice, not that of a man who is getting 
up a subject. 

Thus we shall learn to judge building as designed now by 
an architect who practises in a style to which he bends mate- 
rials, and again by another architect, who sees in materials the 
means of accentuating a style, and shows in his constructive 
details the principles inherent in that style. This and that 
man each display a mastership in art—not one which we are to 
fellow, but from which we are to learn. 

And need I dwell upon the pleasures that such knowledge 
and such an aspect of our art affords? Such list contains the 
delight at finding out the purpose ofthe varied part ofa flower ; 
in noting the adaptation of the various processes of a bone; in 
tracing the history of a shell either in the individual life of its 
occupant or in its deviations from ancestral forms ; the tracing 
of the striz on a ground surface of rock ; the recognition of a 
roche moutonnée and of the drift which slopes up to it in one 
or in another direction; acquaintance with the mode of weather- 
ing of rocks which brings out the different character of the strata, 
or the different components of the material, which tells us cf the 
history of the cooling of the earth’s crust, in gneiss, in granite, in 
trap, or in basalt. Observations of the interpenetration of a 
crystal and its almost geometrical instinct and its mineralogical 
character. In meteorology as affecting temperature, winds, 
vegetation, soil, water, and the amenities of life. Many of these 
may be of use in determining the materials or the aspect of our 
houses, but for the purposes of our present view they have a 
greater value, as they show us that life has another object than 
earning five per cent., and that ours is a profession which 
should. make us, above all men, persons of individual 
character, thinking individuals who study cause and effect—not 
men-who are content with the next and immediate consequence 
of our attions. 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the discussion, said that Mr. 
Rickman’s interesting paper brought forcibly to their notice, 
and they were perhaps inclined to lose sight of, what a many- 
sided profession was that of architecture. But students, as 
many of them were, they should not feel overwhelmed by the 
number of sciences he had touched on. Mr. Rickman did not 
insist on their mastering wholly all the “’ologies” he had 
spoken of, which would be impossible, but he meant they 
should learn how extremely valuable for an architect was a good 
education early in life. These matters could be partly mastered 
either at school or in the period following their school days, and 
a certain amount of knowledge of their details acquired for 
use in after life. Mr. Rickman had said it was possible for 
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them in time to attain the first rank in architecture. That 
he doubted. Architecture was as varied as poetry. An archi- 
tect might be distinguished in one branch of the profession, 
and yet unable to touch another. One could not conceive 
Milton doing Shakespeare’s work, nor imagine Gray vying 
with Shakespeare, nor Herrick with Milton ; and they must 
learn that if they had not Jaw courts to build, they might still 
give pleasure to the world by works of less pretension, for 
the capacity of an architect was not measured by the 
enormity of his building. As to false quantities, there were 
thousands of bad quantities in Shakespeare, hundreds of bad. 
puns and blemishes. They, however, were quite lost in his 
great powers in other matters. Therefore he thought that in 
a too great endeavour to avoid false quantities they ran the 
chance of becoming tame. 

Mr. E. C. Rosins, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rickman, whose papers, he said, were always full of matter for 
serious thought. Mr. Rickman was himself an example of 
concentration of purpose—of determination to master one sub- 
ject before he took up another. He did not know anyone who 
had, as Mr. Rickman, so earnestly given himself to the study 
of the particular branch of his profession in his own business 
proper. No one could say he had diverged to the right or to 
the left to get information not allied to his particular purpose. 
After succeeding so well he was now allowing his mind to take 
a wider range, and, as might be gathered from the paper he 
had not long since read at the Institute, one of his delights was 
to geologise and to iind out for himself evidence of the truth of 
what he found in books. In all matters there was a book side 
and a practical side, and to see the practical side one must 
look at the things themselves. By utilising Saturday afternoons 
and holiday times to acquire information from the outside, they 
would enlarge, as they could in no other way, their ideas of the 
beauty of nature. 

Mr. COLE A. ADAMS seconded the vote of thanks. Mr. 
Rickman’s advice to them was to cultivate their eye, to use and 
cultivate all their senses, to try and find out and understand 
something in everything they came across, by doing which they 
would open up their minds, enlarge their understandings, and 
get a grasp of the subject as they could in no other way gain. 
He remembered Professor Spencer, whom he met at a country- 
house, advising that every one should take up some subject 
quite apart from their own business. Those who took up out- 
side subjects acquired a power of expression and a fund of 
information on every subject, so that, in adding to their store of 
knowledge, they added to the charm and pleasure of their own 
life, as well as that of those they came in contact with. 

Mr. LAWRENCE HARVEY said one particular point of inte- 
rest to him in the paper was that it confirmed the teaching of his 
own master, Semper. A year ago he had treated ofthe question 
of style, and perhaps they would remember that style was 
defined as the stamp which surrounding elements printed on a 
work of art at the period that work was made. One of the 
elements that should be impressed on the work should evi- 
dently be the stamp of the society in which we move. To be in 
harmony with that society we must have a good general educa- 
tion, and what Mr. Rickman proposed was not at all beyond 
what a good general education should be. An element of style 
was also the purpose which a building or any work of art had 
to fulfil: for instance, a theatre should not be like a church. 
Another element of style were the materials we use. If we 
appreciated this element we should not design a brick building 
in the same style and with the same details and mouldings as 
for stone. There would be also a variation of design to suit 
different stone, marble and Bath stone requiring a different 
treatment. The third element of style were the tools used. 
When the potter first made vases he modelled them with his 
fingers, and did not get a thoroughly fine outline or surface, 
but by covering his work with bold ornament he caused you to 
forget the general outline in the ornament. When the potter’s 
wheel came in, a beautiful outline and perfectly circular form of 
vase was made; but the beautiful relievos could not be produced 
with the wheel. They must learn then in the office and in 
society, and also learn with their own hands the use of tools, 
or they would not have the same knowledge of materials, &c., 
that would enable them to produce a more perfect style. He 
would not have spoken of this if there were no place where 
they could have the instruction, but a series of lessons on 
wood-working tools he heard was to be given at the Guilds 
Institute, and it was worth their while to join these classes. 

Mr. RICKMAN in the course of his reply, suggested that the 
paragraphs in his paper should be taken one ata time, and 
that they should use their eyes to study the subjects he had 
suggested. Without trying to use long words on scientific 
subjects they should acquire some general knowledge of the 
subjects, and then it would often happen that a casual remark 
they might make in conversation would show they had some 
acquaintance with these matters, and would draw out much 
information from men who were thoroughly up in such subjects. 
He advised them to be good listeners. As to false quantities, 
he wished to show that there were proprieties to be valued, if a 
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building was to be built so as to give pleasure to beholders. It 
was not for them to write jingling rhymes in architecture, but 
to study buildings which had a higher rhythm and a more noble 
rhyme. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION IN LEEDS. 


HERE is now on view at the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society’s rooms an exhibition of architectural 
and other drawings by Mr. H. Thorp, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Leeds, among which are included selected designs for the new 
Leeds Municipal Fine Art Gallery and Museum (new wing), and 
St. James’s Hall ; Friends Meeting Houses at York and Scholes, 
near Cleckheaton ; Boys’ and Girls’ Homes and Sanatorium, 
Cliff Road, Headingley ; the residence, with stables, lodge, 
&c., at Weetwood, of Mr. J. Rawlinson, Ford, and other build- 
ings on the estate; residences in Shaw Lane, Headingley, 
Vesper Gate, Kirkstall, Broomfield Crescent, Ashcroft, York, 
Otley Road, Moor Road, Hollin Lane, and Burton Crescent, 
Headingley ; cottages in St. Anne’s Lane, and residences at 
Needham Market and Felixstowe, Suffolk ; and warehouse and 
shop premises, Leeds Bridge, Albion Street, Wide Street, Selby, 
and Aire Street, Castleford. Competition designs include 
Yeadon Town Hall (premiated), and Pontefract and Sunder- 
land Town Halls ; Dewsbury Road and Armley chapels, and 
Birmingham Assize Courts and Schools at Darlington. A large 
collection of furniture designs and sketches in water-colour, pen 
and ink and pencil, of subjects in Yorkshire, Cambridge, and 
various parts of England, Germany, Holland, and Belgium is 
also shown. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


A T the last annual meeting of the Manchester Cathedral 
parishioners an account of the present position of the 
restoration works now being carried out was given by Mr. 
George Milner. The restoration was, he said, commenced in 
1882, and the amount which it was proposed to raise and which 
it was thought would be needed was about 30,o00/, The 
amount which had actually been raised and spent was about 
20,000/. in round figures. Something more than that had been 
promised, making altogether perhaps 22,000/. The work during 
the past year had proceeded very satisfactorily, but he need say 
little about it, because it showed for itself. They had com- 
pleted the great chancel arch, and had re-erected, in con- 
junction with the Cathedral Chapter, the fine organ. The 
removal of the tons of plaster which had been absurdly stuck 
all over the building had materially improved the building in 
the matter of sound, and the music of the organ was now a 
totally different thing from what it was previously. The 
. Trafford Chapel restoration work had been completed, and the 
arches of the Ducie Chapel, the Jesus Chapel, and the Derby 
Chapel had been opened out, so that standing near the window 
at the west end of the church presented by the late Mr. Alder- 
man Rose, it was possible to see the entire length of the build- 
ing. A new room had also been erected for the bellows of the 
organ. The work which remained to be done—he alluded to 
the original plan as adopted five years ago—included two im- 
portant things. The first was the completion of the restoration 
of the western arch under the tower, the cost of which would 
be about 2,000/. He hoped that two persons might be found 
who would take that work in hand, just as two liberal-minded 
Manchester men—Mr. James Worrall and Mr. F. W. Grafton— 
took in hand the restoration of the chancel arch at a cost of 
about 1,500/. or 1,6007, The other work to which he referred 
was also of great importance and considerable magnitude—the 
building of a porch on the north side of the cathedral with a 
muniment-room over it. That would, he thought, cost about 
3,0002., and he hoped that during the next year some person or 
persons might be found who would take that work in hand. 
When those two things had been completed they would have 
carried out the scheme of restoration as proposed at the meeting 
of the citizens of Manchester held five years ago. 


The First Annual Meeting of the shareholders of Robert 
Boyle & Son, Limited, was held on Tuesday, the rith inst., at 
Cannon Street Hotel, when a dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum on the ordinary shares was declared. The 
managing director, Mr. Robert Boyle, stated that, taking the 
general depression in trade into consideration, the business 
done by the Company during the past year might be considered 
as very satisfactory, and that the prospects of the Company at 
the present time were exceptionally bright, the business done 
during the first three months of this, the second year of the 
Company, which have already elapsed, being in excess of that 
done during any corresponding three months since the founda- 
tion of the business. The election of directors and auditors 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


— 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


Motherwell, N.B.—About two years ago the burgh of 
Motherwell was deprived of the only commodious place of 
recreation in the town by the closing of the Music Hall, which 


was declared to be in an unsafe condition, and the erection of a — 


new building suitable for general and municipal purposes was 
found necessary. The Police Commissioners having offered 
prizes for the best designs, ten architects entered the competi- 
tion, and the first place was secured by Mr. J. B. Wilson, 
A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. The proposed building, of which the 
memorial-stone was laid on the 3rd inst., is estimated to cost 
fully 5,900/., and will occupy a prominent site, triangular in 
form, in Clyde Street, about 150 yards west from the Cross. 
The style is a treatment of free Classic. The municipal offices 
occupy the first floor of the front building, and comprise a 
council-room, with retiring-rooms, &c., and offices for burgh 
engineer and town-clerk. The halls are placed behind the 
front block, the main entrance being in the centre of the front, 
but with egress doors to each of the side streets. The town 
hall proper is seated for 1,200 persons, and the lesser hall 
adjoining will accommodate 300. As the latter is to be used 
as a court-room, witnesses’ and retiring-rooms have been pro- 
vided in connection, as well as ample cloak-rooms, lavatories, 
&c., for both halls. The arrangement is such that either of the 
halls can be used apart, with separate entrances, &c., or the 
whole occupied ez suzte when desired. Accommodation for 
burgh fire-engine, caretaker’s house, &c., has also been pro- 
vided. The work is to be executed by Messrs. T. & R. Park, 
masons; Thomas Millar, wright; J. Alston, painter ; and 
David Easton, slater and plasterer—all local contractors. Mr. 
George Banks, Glasgow, is clerk of works. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Jennings Brown, who was one of the most promising 
of the younger school of Scottish figure-painters, has died in 
Edinburgh. He was a son of Mr, W. Beattie Brown, R.S.A. 

Mr. A. Bruce Joy has obtained the commission for the 
bronze statue of Sir Matthew Wilson, which is to be placed in 
an open space in Bradford. The Balfour statue for Liverpool 
has also been entrusted to Mr, Joy. 

Mr. Frank Holl, R.A. has promised to become president 
of the Art School at Sutton Coldfield, and to deliver the prizes 
to the students in the autumn. 

WI. Frederic Régamey has been appointed official painter 
to the new Académie d’Armes lately founded in Paris. The 
artist has already made a reputation by his water-colours of 
fencing scenes. 

Mr. J. A. Cory, architect and county surveyor for Cumber- 
land, died last week, in his sixty-seventh year. He carried 
out a great many publicand private works in the Carlisle dis- 


trict, and was fora time in partnership with Mr. C. F. Ferguson. © 


Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton, C.E., will on Thursday, the 2oth 
inst., give a lecture on “ Engineering and Architecture in rela- 
tion to Sanitary Science,” at the Parkes Museum of Hygiene. 

The Dake of Bedford has bought the lease of the Floral 
Hall, Covent Garden, and intends to throw the building into 
the general market space. ' 

The Desiga by Mr. John Woodrow, Bridge of Weir, has 
been adopted for the Combination Hospital, Johnstone, N.B. 
Messrs. Symington & Gardner, of Glasgow, obtained second 
premium, and Mr. J. Donald,. of Paisley, third premium. 
There were twenty-two competitors. : 

Tae French Legation at Tokio has been totally destroyed 
by fire. Some of the archives were saved. 


Mr. Henry Chubb read a paper on “ Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern Locks and Keys,” to the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association on Thursday. 

The Working Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, is to 
be increased in size by the addition of a large hall, which will 
be a Jubilee memorial. 

The Stourbridgs Commissioners on Friday considered 
the plans submitted by Mr. Gething and Mr. Robinson for the 
proposed town offices. It was found that there were ten 
members in favour of each plan, and the chairman gave a 
casting vote for Mr. Robinson’s. 

The Electric Light is about to be used on an extensive 
scale in Leamington. In addition to the electric lighting of the 
Town Hall and Pump-rooms, and the street lighting of the 
Parade, which the Town Council has contracted for, and which 
will require about 500 lamps, a number of the principal shop- 
keepers and some of the residents have already promised to 
adopt the new illuminant, which has also been ordered for the 
theatre, the public hall, the Clarendon Hotel, the Bath Hotel 
and the post office. 
of lamps required up to 2,000. 


These places will bring the present total _ 
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LONDON, JANUARY 14, 1887. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T enders, &¢., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


mare ARCHITEC LD 


AND 


SONTRACT REPORTER. 


OLLI LISI OO ™" 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . 4 ° ‘ Ose Ons O 
For Quarter Page - 4 , . 2, Lowe 
¥or Half Page 6 4 10 O 
For a Page ’ : ; : “ 8 48) 0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : : Oy, 16 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

dey Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 


Special arrangement may he made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, GILBERT Woop & Co., 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


* = & — 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

GUILDFORD.—Feb. 14.—Plans are invited for Laying Out 
as Public Walks and Pleasure Grounds the Guildford Castle 
and Bowling Green Estates. Mr. F. Smallpeice, Town Clerk, 


Guildford. 
KILBURN.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited by the Willesden 


Local Board for the Erection of Public Offices, Dyne Road, 


Kilburn. 
Claude Robson, Surveyor, Hampton House, High 
Kilburn, 


Cost, 6,000/, Premiums of 50/ and weit Miia Os 
Road, 


MAIDSTONE.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Proposed 
Asylum Buildings. Mr. C. A. Case, Clerk to the Justices of 
the Borough, 60 High Street, Maidstone. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


—— 


ABERDEEN.—Jan. 20.—For Mason and Various Works o<¢ 
Dwelling-houses at Newbigging, Aberdour and New Deer. 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aber- 
deen. 

BECKENHAM.—Jan. 24.—For Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers (2,955 feet), with Cement Concrete Flushing Tanks. 
Mr. G. B. Carlton, C.E., Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Teckenham. 

BIpDEFORD.—Jan. 22.—For Repairs to Premises at Back of 
Post Office, for the Bridge Trustees. Mr. R. T. Hookway, 
Bridge Warden, Bideford. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Jan. 19.—For Construction of Two Iron 
Rooms over Yard in Rear of Head Telegraph Office, Cannon 
Street. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of about Forty Tons of 
Bolts, Nuts, and Washers, of 14-inch and 3-inch diameter, and 
of Dimensions set forth in Specification. Mr. A. R. Binnie, 
C.E., Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 15.—For Supply of Cast-iron Plates 
(373 tons), for the Lining of an Existing Tunnel, for the 
Corporation, according to the Drawing. The Waterworks © 
Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BUCKIE.—Jan. 21.—For Building Police Station and Con- 
stables’ Quarters. Messrs. Bruce & Sutherland, Architects, 
Elgin. 

CaRDIFF.—Jan. 14.—For Building Female Vagrant Ward 
at Union Workhouse. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, 
St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 

CorK.—Jan. 17.—For Alterations and Improvements to 
No. 54 South Mall. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South 
Mall, Cork. 

E1ein.—Jan. 18.—For Building Shop and Dwelling-house. 
Messrs, A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

EsHER.—Jan. 20.—For Building Dwelling-house, Stables, 
and Conservatory at Claygate. Mr. Owen Lewis, Architect, 79 


| Mornington Road, N.W. 


GARFORTH COLLIERY.—For Setting Two Boilers and 
Building Chimney. Mr. R. Routledge, Garforth Colliery, near 
Reeds: 

GLOUCESTER.—Jan. 18.—For Best and Economical Lighting 
of Workshop. The General Manager, Gloucester Waggon 
Company. 

GUISELEY.—Jan. 24.—For Construction of Brick Sewer 
(300 yards), with Manholes, Lampholes, &c. Messrs. McLands- 
borough & Preston, C.E., Exchange, Bradford. 

HANDSWORTH.—Jan. 25.—For Laying Pipe Sewers (4,890 
yards), with Manholes, Flushing Chambers, &c. Mr. E. 
Kenworthy, Engineer, Public Offices, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham. 

HARTFORD.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Reservoir and 
Works in connection. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 

ISLE OF MAN.—Jan. 15.—For Making Addition to Princi- 
pal’s House at King William’s College. The Secretary, King 


| William’s College, Isle of Man. 
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KETTERING.—Jan. 15.—For Building Warehouse and Three SEATON.—Jan. 17.—For Alterations to the Beach House 
Houses. Mr. H. A.’Cooper, Architect, 16 Market Street, Ket- | Hotel, comprising Fifteen Additional Bedrooms and other extra 
accommodation. Mr. Frederick Eggar, Architect, 57 Gower 


tering. 
KILKENNY.—Jan. 20.—For Construction of Reservoir on | Street, London, 

the Balmonth Burn, near Balmonth Farm Steading; Con- SHIPLEY.—Jan. 19.—¥or Building House, Nab Wood. 
struction of Filter Beds and Service Tank ; a oe gee Mr. W. Wilcock, Architect, 9 Leeds Road, Bradford. 
Laying, and Jointing Cast-iron Main Pipes and Distribution SpAL DING PaberiekFor O . 

3 5 : . .—Jan.” 31.— utfall Sluice, Lutton Leam 
Pipes. Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 724 George Street, Drain, Forming bate Drain Channel, &c. Mr. J. Kingston, 
Edinburgh. Engineer, Fosdyke, Boston. 


LarGs.—Jan. 14.—For Providing and Laying about Three : , 
Miles, of Sewer Pipes, varying from 6 inches to 18 inches STAMFORD.—Jan. 15.—For Additions to the Parting Pot. 


diameter, and Construction of Manholes, Ventilating Shafts, Messrs. Richardson & Son, Architects, 15 Barn Hill, Stam- 
and other Works. Mr. W. R. Copland, Engineer, 146 West ford. 


Regent Street, Glasgow. ST. HELENS.—Jan. 18.—For Building Entrance Lodge, 

LrEepDs.—For Altering Premises into Lodging-house. Mr. | Cowley Hill Park. Mr. George J. C. Broom, Borough Engi- 
Daniel Dodgson, Architect, 17 Park Row, Leeds. neer, Town Hall, St. Helens. 

LEWES.—Jan. 17.—For Girders, Columns, and other Iron- STONE, FAWLEY.—Jan. 17.—For Building Hotel. Mr. D. 
work. Mr. F. D. Banister, C.E., London Bridge Terminus. Davy, Architect, Cadland, Southampton. 

LOWER NORWOOD.—Jan. 27.—For Building Posta! Sorting SWINDON.—Jan. 15.—For Building Villa Residence. Mr. 


Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall | Orlando Baker, Architect, 38 Regent Street, Swindon. 


Place, S.W. as 

pees ee ee TRURO.—Jan. 20.—For Building Assembly Hall, Class- 
Engine Shed Wabi cay ne eat rol Roots et Pee rooms, Committee-rooms, Vestries, &c., adjoining Wesleyan 
ter, Chief Engineer, Hondan Bridge Terminus, Gert Chapel. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 80 Lemon Street, 


Truro, 
NoRTH WITHAM.—Jan. 29.—For Repair and Refitting of Ww 7 4: . a 
coh tt : : : ATERFORD.—Jan. 28.—For Building Boiler-house, Engine 
Venera Mr. R. J. Withers, Architect, 11 Adam Street, aad Ne eae aia Chimney Saat (105 dows high), 
Spe ae Four Dry Cold-Air Chambers, &c., at the Queen’s Bacon Stores, 


OVENDEN.—Jan. 14.—For Building Salvation Army Bar- | for the Executors of Mr. J.J. Richardson. Mr. Robert Walker, 
ae Mr. J..Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s. Buildings, 29 | Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 
Northgate, Halifax. es WEYMOUTH.—Jan, 17.—For Building Promenade Hall and 
: PRESTWICH.—For Building Chancel, Organ Transept, and | Works in Connection, for the Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
Vestries to Parish Church. Mr. W. Wright, Quantity Sur- | Grand Promenade Hall Company. Messrs. Crickmay & Son, 


veyor, Lancaster, Architects, Weymouth, and 17 Parliament Street, Westminster, 
RATHCOLE.—Jan. 26.—For Additions and Alterations to | 5-W- 
House. Mr. Samuel Manning, Board of Guardians’ Room, WIGAN.—For Building Police Station and Court Room. 
Celbridge, Ireland. Mr. H. Littler, Architect, 55 Cross Street, Manchester. | 
_ RIPPONDEN.—Jan. 14.—For Alterations to the Co-operative WREXHAM.—For Alterations and Additions to Brewery 
Siores. Mr. R. F, Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church Street, | Premises. Mr. William Bradford, Architect, Carlton Chambers, 
Brighouse. 12 Regent Street, London. 
SALISBURY.—For Extension of Repository Yard for Messrs. YORK.—Jan. 26.—For Restoration of Holy Trinity Church, 
Waters & Rawlence. Messrs. J. Harding & Son, Architects, | Micklegate. Messrs. Fisher & Hepper, Architects, 16 Castle- 
51 Canal, Salisbury. gate, York. ; 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “ VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 

rey ety ree eR ea ai hteg earl aia, Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leading Roe ae 
f nd a i ine: ac 

FASTENERS. Highest Eras at peepem can ch set noe Se hee lat RE requirement and fastening; SASH and CA 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘‘VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 


——— 


. VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane’’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge., The 

{CTOR permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ae in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 


ae se VICTOR” can also te supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 


else. Old Springs may be taken 1 i Y i 
oe Gee ie up and replaced by this Patent with but 


WEE MBY be effected in afew mi by anyone ON THE PREMISES able Top Centre No, 96. 
oor down. " Rat 
No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. me Ad «. 42/- each. Special Centres ihe io headed or 
7, For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7) x9. dwarf doors. 
0. 154, without Silent Check Action .. a os oA S) Suet OS ee. é E 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x12). 0” oe Poe Check Action .. sav bp eee Nee ei 
. ’ yyoee ert ” oe oe ee ee aay 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. Size of Cover Plate. 5x5 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the Pees A butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, be-ng let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This classof sprin 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 


or left. ? a ae 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
ina moment to suit the varyin; 


“ VICTOR ” SINGLE 
A CTT ON FLOOR | 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate. can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action, 
This linge is complete in 
itself. and is ready to be 
fittel t» a dcor hanginz 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order. 


2 126, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- dnd ities a a ee on eee Hy left a conditions of weather, aut resis' 
0. 148, without , 3 30/ An 1 ebate, supplied with or withont any wind pressure. The top cap regulates the closing speed. The“ Victor '” 
es: ; we /- Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed T i i i i i inj 
Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5, to the dvor at once, while Me fo Hedin po ag Spring will allow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 
oe onvenience and rapidity in fixing, litt! f i i i - + - 
Depth of Well 6} x 3 diameter. preparation is necessary. "Made in polished oti rey 158 Hi eee pager and Spring Adjustment’ iey — rap 
fe ate DA Silent Check Action Pa 6-in, 149, without Silent Check Action or Spring “Adjusentent 6-in, «y 30/ 
, 150, out ,, ” * .-. 30/-f barrel. 157 of >» but with * 8-in. 4 37/< 


Repairs to al! kinds of Sori i ‘ 
eps al! } M1 Soringe 3 ente: j j j 
+ Kinds « ng Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, S.E. 
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BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
TENDERS. For Gasfittings in North Wing of Town Hall, Barrow-in- 
Furness. 
) D. M. Ross, Barrow , ; : 4 : 544,795-..0° O 
BACTON-ON-SEA.. J. Gell, Barrow . 54 7001,..0F O 


For Erecting Barrington Lodge, Bacton- on-Sea, Norfolk. Mr. HART, SON, PEARD & Co., London ‘(accepted ) 714 19 Oo 
ARNOLD H. Hco.e, Architect, 17 King William Street, 


Strand, For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Wimpole Lane, f 
t or Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Wimpole Lane, for 
W. Tuck, Bacton (accepted ). Mr. ifs Butcher Nira Cy) me) TCH ne Architect, 
For Alterations ‘and Additions to the Duke of Edinburgh Colchester. 
Hotel, Bacton-on:Sea.’ Mr. ARNOLD H. Hoorn, Archi-| E.Eade . . 2. «© «© «© 8 £970 Oo Oo 
tect, 17 King William Street, Strand. PiteeeSon iy, ss ‘ ot 870 10 O 
vec UCK. | jan W. Shead . . ; 2 : . me S00. Ons0 
M. Gorts { (accepted). G. Lee be Se ee | ee ae a OO 
For Erecting Two Semi-detached Houses on same Estate. ay a ae ; , : : ‘ mood v3 4 
Mr. ARNOLD H. HOote, Architect, 17. King William C. H Oidrid e . ; } if Aq fats 
Eu ge . : J : ‘ , a 774.0. .0 
Street, Strand. CuBanies hie EN de 
W. Tuck. ~~ Diss ; : : : : Wes oO 
, A. Chambers - ; : . O07 She: O 
abit ! on. BATH. G. DOBSON (accepted) . ; 4 : a 7.693503, 0 
s ? : 
or pee rep tes and ne Hydrants. Mr. ALFRED FOREST GATE. 
£2 5 ? } For Completion of Ten Houses, Romford Road, Forest Gate 
Ambrose & Son, Bath ° e e e e . £49 9 le) E f M Wi u & ] uy F. 
E. Jennings, Bath . ie geht eo ssex, for Messrs. ise & Wilson. Mr. JAMES 
GC. MATTHEWS, Bath (accepted) ; : : aca dade oo ests Architect, 277 Romford Road, Forest Gate. ° 
arsden, Finchley : : {1.700% O80 
Stone & Ouitientent Stockwell . s : TED, COZ O 
BRIGHTON. Gillatt, Finsbury : ; 4 ‘ : y MEE) we. © 
For Sanitary Geena Alterations, and Additions to Martin, Forest Gate . . : : F aT t, F150) GO 
Nos. 12 and 13 Chesham Place, for "Mr. A. C. Wathen, Bosley & Sons, Walthamstow. .. : Ae AUTO) Croke 
M.A. Mr. CHARLES EDWARD GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E., Simpson, Forest Gate . : : . ie CGO" Ole 
M.S.A., Surveyor, of Brighton, London, and Sidcup, Bishop & Webb, Stratford ; A ; Vie 9O0OL O° 
Kent. Horlock, Manor Park My es : ° ar 050 ONO 
GEORGE ROSE, 13 Sussex Terrace, Brighton (acéefiez). Baney, Forest Gate . F , A 4 ‘ 950° 0 0 
Kydd, Forest Gate (too late) . ; 4 : Oc 5 Ono 
BUCKINGHAM. A. W. Derby, Limehouse . 4 . : ; 849 0 O 
For Improving Gawcott School, Buckingham. Simpson, Hackney cena Rel ree ME 700 pf OO 
Division Curtain. Nicholls, Leytonstone ® ® ° ° . 780 Oo 9O 
T. Holton . : : ‘ 2530) 60.0 6,50. 0 White, Plaistow ; 4 , : ; ie 775. 0..0 
George Tibbetts . : z «ies Shaboa Bite Su 1 Searls, Forest Gate . . : ‘ . wn. 750. -0%.0 
John Tompkins, Evenley . Se Eh Re 2D 1KO Watson, Ilford . . . e . : ‘ 22 =-O0*f0 
Joke dabbetts  . A j orien bo a8 Ze LOsEO Aylott & Co. London ,. : ‘i : ~m 675.-,0.f0 
WILLIAM TOMPKINS, Gawcott Moir, Forest Gate. 1) 660%..0:70 
(accepted ) . ae ee PRL PRES offe! 2 J 20 HATCHER & GREEN, Islington (accepted ) i? 630),.0°70 


MAHOGANY & HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°Roan, LONDON, B.S 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Pane’s. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Teleaeathic Adiress—*AC AJOU, Lon DON. 3 


’ GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOt WATER 


And every other description otf 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &C,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN LURMEY, Son, «x WoodD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 98 HOPE riett! 


References in ail 
large towns. 


ji ii 
| A i) i ; 
ee ns 


Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes 
with Bottom falling out, Self- 


hi Le a Lp | Spring Catch. 

: SCOTCH BUILDERS’ CRANES. “No told 3 yard #8 10 0 

Crane ‘an for Piling. Large Stocks. Send for List. ” iano. 10...0 
FOR SALE, HIRE, OR HIRE-PURCHASE. 4 - 1010 0 


i 
i 


ered Slop 
- 
2 


4 
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BRADFORD. 


For Making and Fixing Two Worthington Steam-Engines and 
Two Pumps at the Pumping Statron, Heaton Reservoir, 


LONDON—continuced. 


For Building London Salvage Corps Station, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, for the Fire Offices. 


Mr. WIMBLE, Architect. 


Scrivener & Co. , 3 ‘ : y «£17, 878a0 no 
Bradford. : : Atl . 
James Simpson & Co., Limited ; : Oe 200 tao Rider & Son . ‘ 5 5 : . . a a Ver 
“1d > aBradford Greenwood . é : R E x . Lae 0 oO 
For Building Conservatory, Peel Park, Bradford. H:& Boles 17,462) 0 ¢ 
: i oe x z I Bs 7, A rs > fe) fo) 2 © . . ° ° . . ° 9 
MESSENGER & CO., Loughborough (accepled) . £725 Colls & Sone : : . 16979 0° 6 
Wm. Downs . . . . : : . 16,844 0 0 
LEICESTER. James Morter'. 9-4 Sula) Bmasies + +) Onn 
For Groby Road Improvement, Leicester. Lawrance& Son . ‘ mie, : . 16,250 0 0 
Tron Hurdle Fences, Gates, Posts, &c. : 
WRIGHT BROS., Leicéster (accepted) . ; -£357 2 6 | For Road Making and Paving Works, Hammersmith. 
Mayors Walk Fence. : _ Lunis Road. 
TRIGHT. BROS. (accébjed).;. ~~ (st We | he ROR EE Trickett & Sons, Millwall." . . "5 ogous see 
he ecamaec aves a) : Bendon, Hammersmith . : 4 ‘ 5» -855-0 <6 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . 7 ‘ 838 Oo oO 
LONDON. ) 
r Ve Carter, Fulham F . C : . - 320.0 6 
For Works at the New Congregational aes Sto Pines Taheine Eco patierte Oe | 
Stoke Newington, London. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Archi : 
838 Bishor oath Within E G Coat, Hammersmith ° ° ° ° e ° 896 Oo Oo 
iL eget baa k 8 Nowell & Robson, Kensington. <: . . 799 0 oO 
Perkins * (hot water) . . : . : . £185 10 oO ) : ) 
Smeaton & Co. * (high pressure) J : ESELIS 0 J. MEARS, Harrington Gardens, W. (accepted) 785 0 O 
Eolus Waterspray Company f{ (waterspray) ik Some 2 Surveyor’s estimate , ’ ' ’ : - 1,048 0 0 
Renton Gibbs * (hot water) . ; 5 : - sone. o Ferndale Road. 
Mallett & Co.* (hot water) . ; ‘ - +) 149 10.40 G. Aldred, Kew 3 5 : H ‘ . Te7rerore 
London Warming and Ventilating Company (hot J. Mears, Harrington Gardens, W. . . . - 103s mre 
BIL) we : ; - < : ; . en 120 sO 00 Nowell & Robson, Kensington. A - ° 999 0 Oo 
Bacon & Co.* (hot water) . ; C = 25 emo Trickett & Sons, Millwall. . r ‘ 3 990 0 © 
Neville* (hot water) . : : - : ah F2Q.AI0110 Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . ° i Tae ae 
Wontner, Smith & Co.* (low pressure hot water) 118 90 oO Bendon, Hammersmith . ‘ , ‘ , 983 0 Oo 
/Eolus Waterspray Company + (automatic) ati Lact ael Trehearne & Co., Battersea. ° 5 . 965 0 oO 
Grundy* (hot air) : : : A X fe LOOREORIO Carter, Fulham. ee : : . : F 943 0 O 
Jones & Co.} (hot water) . eens : pu SOpeDariO CoAT, Hammersmith (accepted) . ‘ . 943 09 O° 
fEolus Waterspray Company? (invisible ventila- Surveyor’s estimate . “ ; . : » TOs o 26 
OES) ; : : cA act Sade 3 Sho Sears Bloomfield Villas. 
/Eolus Waterspray Companyt (ridge ventilators) 52 7 oO Ticket. & Sons. Millwall yi f - ; 54th es 
* Inclusive of Builders’ Fittings. ee 
+ Exclusive of Builders’ Fittings Coat, Hammersmith. . : : : ‘ 50 0 Oo 
“st ; Carter, Fulham)“. 2 ge . ke 48 0 o 
Gasfittines including supplies. Bendon, Hammersmith . . H “ : 47 0 0 
Ungar & Co. . d : : : : . £244 18 o Nowell & Robson, Kensington.* . : 3) ag Mae 
Forest & Co. ’ ; ; ° , ot ees Tiree Ss Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . ‘ : 47 0 © 
Sirodesk.Coz. hen ae : ; <a es 5 igen = Sa aeo J. Mears, Harrington Gardens, W. (accepled) . 45 0 0 
Wontner Smith & Co. 2 ‘ : . Aho) Mats Na Trehearne & Co., Battersea. . : . 42°06 © 
Vaughan & Brown " = : . : ~edGOE SEE E Surveyor’s estimate . : . . : : te oes 
WHOSE VENTILATORS 
PHOTOGRAPHS [QUESTION “=es"5"™47075| GRUNDY’S PATENT 


ARCHITECTURE 


In all parts of the world, 
INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS 


rom the Old Masters,and all the finest Modern 
Paintings, including the Paris Salon. 


Our magnificent Collection is always on view at 
our London Galleries, 


24 OLD BOND STREET, W., 


Or Selections and Lists can be had by post from 


WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


List Free: 


PAWSON & BRAILSFORD, 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers 
Printers, Account-Book Manufacturers, Z 
Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Electrotypers, 
Engravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c. 


General Stationery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 
1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 


TRACING PAPERS and LINENS in every variety, at the 
lowest prices; WELL-SEASONED DRAWING PAPERS, 
mounted and unmounted ; best English Mathematical 


Drawing and Surveying Instruments ; Colours, &c., at 
the usual professional dissourt, 


4 Gar Legal and Commercial Stationery. 
YHE NEW CHANDELIER, — 
PATENT SECRET BALANCE. 


See “ The Architect ” of October 22 1886, pa 
C ber 22, 18% ge 9. 
Particulars free on application,’ fb 


a H. py TALLACK, {73 Hatton Garden, 


___ London, E.C. 
HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


4 Lower Seymour S+., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late ot 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED aNnD ESTIMA~ES Given 


Chapels, Schools, Billiard Rooms, Staircases, 
Kitchens, Stables, Factories, Hospitals, &c. ? 
ANSWER HILL & HEY’S, The Patent 
a Excelsior and Watson Syphon 
Ventilator Works, HALIFAX, Proved by the most 
extensive and varied application. 
Established 1852, 


RIGHT & CO”S PATENT FIREPROOF 
FIXING BLOCKS FOR WALLS AND FLOORS. 

\ Certificate of Merit” from the Sanitary Institute of 
8 


Award 
1886. 


Great Britain at York. 5 
“Highly Commended”? at the Firemen’s Exhibition, 
Westminster Aquarium. 

Improved fixing, sounder work, no extra cost. Extensively 
used for High Class Works by leading Architects, Engineers, 
Contractors, H.M. War Department, &c. Our new illustrated 
pamphlet, post free, containing full particulars, with numerous 
recent references, including opinions from Arthur W. Blom- 
tield, Esq., M.A., F.R.1.B.A., J. Douglass Matthews, Esq., 
F R.I.B.A.. Colonel W. J. Stuart, Commanding R.E. Depart- 
ment, Chatham ; Basil Champneys, Esq., B.A., R. J. Withers, 
Esq., and many other Jeading architects ; also recommendations 
from practical clerks of works, well-known contractors, &c., who 
have always used our patent fixings with the greatest success. 


3 Westminster Chambers 
WRIGHT & CO. { Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address : Fixing, London. 


Works :~Gozport, Hants, and at Carnforth, Lancs. 


BEST BLUE 
PENNANT STONE, 


For all kinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz. :— 


Ashlaring, Pillars, Columns, Archways, Ste s, Sills, Landers, and 
Hearths; Paving for Church Ficore eed xe : : 


Also for Monumental Work, viz.:_Tombs, Bases, Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. 


Local Board Work, viz.:—Kerbs (Flat o Edg ssi 
Paving, Channelling. Pitehanes &e. ‘ pea shag Dene 9: 
Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 

: Kerbing, &c. 

We have lately sunplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
quantity tor Casing the Curfew and, Chancellor of Garter ‘Tower, 
Windsor Castle. 

Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application. 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


IRON GIRDERS, BRIDGES, 


JOISTS, FLITCH-PLATES, ROOFS, BOILERS, 
COLUMNS, CASTINGS, &c. 
S. WOODALL, 3 QUEEN VICTORIA S8T., LONDON, E,A, 
Established upwards of a Century. 
, 


WARM-AIR 
VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority,and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 

““Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to tha 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where & 
have used it. Yours, &c., 

‘To Mr. Grundy. JAMES War, F.R.I.B.A.” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885. 

“DEAR Srr,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, B 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it. 
to me; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

*R. S. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 

“ To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884, 

“Dear Srr,—I have very great pleasure in stating thas 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” ys 
From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 

Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Strn,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
osonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr, John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—*t 5 Great James Street, Bedford Kow, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr, John Grundy et 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 
warming schcols and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ r 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 
London.—Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR S¥ITa, 1 Cpper Gilmore 
Place, Edinburgh, a8 


- a 
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; LUDDENDEN. | MONTROSE. 
For Erection of Mechanics’ and Joiners’ Workshops, with Store — For Laying and Levelling 15,000 cubic yards of Material in the 
for Iron and Staging for Models, also Arching over Brook, | Back Sands, Montrose. 


and forming Approach Road, Luddenden, near Halifax. | C. BRAND & SONS, Glasgow, 8d. per cubic yard (accepred ). 
Mr. T. L, PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 


Rowland Gankroger, Halifax, excavator, mason, and PENARTH. 
; bricklayer. - For Building School and Offices, Penarth, for the Plassey 
James Lister, Hebden Bridge, carpenter and joiner. Street Baptist Chapel Committee. Mr. J. P. JONEs, 
Wood Bros., Sowerby Bridge, ironfounder. Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities by the 
Levi Crabtree, Luddenden, plumber and glazier. Architect. 
J. & T. Alderson, Luddenden, slater. Jones Bros, Park Street, Cardiff 5 : . £750 0 O 
G. Greenwood & Sons, Halifax, concrete. Thomas & James, Riverside, Cardiff . ; (ajoo Oo 0 
oan Small & Co. Craddock Street, Cardiff ;  2O74u 0. -O 
: ph Bovanipenarthy 4) kee) eee | O70 
For Storm Water Drain and Main Sewer, Luton. Mr, W. H. ee Hawlans Penarth . ; } ‘ é 664 Ig 3 
LEETE, Borough Surveyor. eee ear ee John Jones, Arcot Street, Penarth. ; f Of9 0 0 
ie a phe H, M. TAPE, Windsor Road, Penarth (acafied) 599 9 0 
W. Cooke & Co., Battersea . £198 0 0 2390. 0" 0 
C. Waller, Luton 2 : Stn. O50 205,401 0 PLYMOUTH. 
usc et. Albans < 2) LO9 ¢ OvO 332 © © | For Construction of Pipe Sewer from Fairham Place, through 
a Capper, St. Albans . TIROS. 0. O 245 10 0} the Railway Cutting to St. Jobn’s Road and Mainstone 
. D. Haselgrove, Luton mth O #01 .@ 224 15 0 Terrace, Plymouth. Mr. Gro. D. BELLAMY, CLES 
DUNHAM & Son, Luton: (a- Borough Surveyor. 
cepled) . : : : e5o OF 0 175 9 O| Hill & Co., Plymouth . ; “ - . £349 © 0 
Parsons & Sons, Plymouth . ; : : LA SAW nO. 10 
NOTTINGHAM. 2 oe ¥ ase, 2 
For Erection ‘of New Warehouse Buildings, at Ilkeston | SHADDOCK BRos., Plymouth (accepted) i a ! y 


; . 7 2) = 7 * 
Junction, Notts. Mr. GILBERT S. DouGHTY, Architect, | Surveyors calimpats 


Nottingham. Quantities by the Architect. 
G. Fullalove, Long Eaton. : , : ; LEE Oe) O.| . RAMSGATE, — = 
W. Haynes, Ilkeston F . : : Pe ty eae eva, | For the Erection and Completiot of Three Cottages, and 
G. Bell & Son, Nottingham. ; 7 - 1,160 0 0 Alterations to Slaughter house im rear of the above ; also for 
Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham. = Se I20c6 +O Alterations to Slaughter-house in Cavendish Street, Rams- 
FREDERICK SHAW, Ilkeston (accepted) . etet-OD5, © '®..| gate, for Mr. C. R. Wood. Mr. E. L. Evcar, M.S.A,, 
‘Architect and Surveyor, Broadstairs and Ramsgate. 
OTLEY. Coppen & Co., Margate . Re by) ee . £1,080 0 oO 
For Erection of Entrance Lodge and Gates at Otley. Messrs. J. B. Finch, Birchington . : : : 7.054 Or 0 
MILNES & FRANCE, Architects, Bradford. T. Duckett, Ramsgate. : : : >: FE owas 
Accepted Tenders. | J. Newby, Ramsgate eee 8 725) OO 
T. Maston, Otley, mason. H. Bowman, Ramsgate . : : p : 697 0 O 
P. Patrick, Otley, joiner. C. Collins, Ramsgate : : ; : 56708 0-0 
J. Smithies, Bradford, tiler. Newby Bros., Ramsgate . : : ‘ ; ley? ee) 048) 
R. Burley, Otley, plumber. C. Houre, Ramsgate - ; : : ; 560° 0) §O 
J. & A. Chaffers, Otley, plasterer. W. W. Martin, Beechwood, Dane Park (ac- 
Richardson, Ellson & Co., Coventry, gates. cepled) . : - , : 5 ; . 554 0 90 
SPRAGUE & CO. BEST BATH STONE. WRI iF SWINSTONE S. i) PAST 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, ee vou | SUMMER DRIED. hy, MIE LGIEPRS / i EAE 


92 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. PEN CRIT 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 


Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. RANDELL, SA UN DERS & CO,, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPROBUGIRG CORSHAM, WILTS. 


COLORED DRAWIRES OR PHOTOGRAPHS. STONE BROTHERS, fD. BATH, : = 


Prans of Estarss, with or without Views. taste- = “= == VL C™ 

fully lithographed and printed in colours. BATH STONE MERGHANTS; I SU M SION Aye rre 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY Supply direct from their on Quarries, x 3 Q af oe 

~ Se j _._ |CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, VS Pp Quarries every descrip- 

Gzrtiricats Booxs for Instalments, 38., or with BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, os 4p tion of Bath Stone, 

receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. | STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. & 4- and is Sole Proprietor of 
Spracun’s TaBues, upon application. Over 200,000 cubic fest of SU MMER- S the celebrated 


q DRIED Stone in Stock. ? 
| Aart oe MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, STMPLEX DEAD Cy ane pi ee xe 

192 leet St.. London, ee eeoeeee | — V2 See Dee eee ee See rue 


GLAZING E. SCOTT & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 


4 SATALOGUE 
000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


— SS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


| 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS For ROOFS, +*** * *** Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Patent 

Die en psxxeeSKYLIGHTS&| MICA LETTERS. 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, ee ao aes OPAL, GLASS, 
. . d ecial . On ck Leguired, 

Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, No Zincinov.on Purty Useo. |AND: WOOD-LETTER MAKERS. 

Mounted Papers, ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. GLASS and SIGN WRITERS 

Continuous Papers, Penci Sy RG Se 

& apers, Pencils, Pens, &¢.) @pgvER & Co. (ximi), Engineers, dc. | EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, ETC. 
Coy at reduced prices. Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. Contractors for and Manufacturers of 

SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. WRITE FOR GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Mediums 


ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * PARTICULARS (SeNnT Post Free). * * * * * cE M ICA Wholesale and Retail, supplied ia 
3 


BILLS oF QUANTITIES & PLANS, | ¢*7220725025#5053 08205 45¥+eeeere 2 ae 
T, PETTITT & CO PERMANENT exurpition | 166 CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


; + gee —— 
LITHOGRAPH BILLS of quantinims ARCHITECTURAL APPLIANCES, eh Pe RGLURE. 
Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Ofderatio the| 10 Baker St., Portman Square, W. KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


country returned by evening mail on the sume day, Terms on = 
application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan aa : 110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
Work ut very reauced Prices. WM. & F. BROWN & CO’S. Patent Wood Mosaic, a first- ANUFACTURERS. OF 

class floor for the interior of mansions, warm, ncise- MA! i 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, less, durable, and artistic, ARTISTIC FURNITURe IN ALL STYLES. 
Applications for Bpace can row be made to.the Manager, i Estix ates Given at Wholesale Prices for Parniture 


43 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON,W. : 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS, 8. 8. PHILLIPS. made to Architects’ Designs. 
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SUPPPLEMENT 
ne EES ee 
SWINDON. 
CH. 

For Road and Paving Work, &c., Redditch. For Erection of a Cattle Market for the Swindon Market» 
Punshon & Heatherley, Coventry ; : . £422 Ges Company, Limited. Mr. W. H. Reap, Architect, Corn 
T. E. Frayne, Kidderminster. : z . 368 18 7 Exchange, Swindon. 

Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . : 329 14 7 Contract No. i. 
T, Vale, Stourport: =. #UV AM = 2: 306 15 9} F.C. &J. Keay, Birmingham. . . .£1,62013 6 
‘Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham ; . . PO aie, Meredith Bros., Gloucester , ‘ F . 22 ere 
G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted) ° . - 2904 11 2 Phillips, Swindon. ; , ’ « ‘ryezorto. ‘a 
Wiltshire, Swindon 5 I,coo o O 

STEVENAGE. eS Need Cee a tre) eee 
For Water-supply Works (Contract No. 4), for the Stevenage Williams, Swindon... we 985 7 
Eocal Board. Contract No. 2.—Ironwork. 
Engine. Generator, Pamp. Newton, Chambers & Co., Limited, near 

J. Warren & Son . : » £331 £215 £390 Sheffield ; b ’ ' ‘ ; . 500 0 0 
Crossley: .” “<> See eins cea t2 | Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill’ j, 4.5 (igo asnieeGueanae 

{| Grover, Bayge& Co. . . 328 oy 73 Lucy & Co., Oxford . 1ogsw: 2 tae 
€.G.Mountain .« «+ ~ 298 215 450 Meredith Bros., Gloucester re yar 
Glenfield & Co. : pe de 203 ey Tripp & Bottrell, Abingdon ‘ : : 420 0 0 
Roger, Watford . «  . 289 De Se Crump, Gloucester . 0.) wD 4, | re 
Denton Ironworks Company . 270 215 wet Miller & Sons, Wolverhampton ‘ ; j 404 7 6 
Tyler & Sons. . : Nie ont e 2 Pas Glover & Sons, Warwick . : : «| ) 0. Oza Gees 
Worsom & Co, oS eerie a os e rs Edwards & Bays, Swindon’ . *,., “9. 30 /ogneaee 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. Priest & Sons, Bristol... =... 1, © * 4. eee 

For Construction of Sea Wall (814 feet long) with Return Wall Wiltshire, Swindon . . ‘ - . 7 0 ~O 

and Slipway at the West Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea. E. C. & J. Keay, Birmingham . Re ike . * BORO. o 
Mr. WM. ANDREWS, Borough Surveyor, Hastings. : : , 
PETER JENKINS, St. Leonards (accepted) .£44909 0 0] pe &J feo seen chen 2 Combined. ejonst yt 
Hight Tenders received. T. Barrett, Swindon. 4 : a: ‘ 1,379 oo 
STONEHAVEN. : Meredith Bros., Gloucester .. , « , “F2IRGOCI Fo”, oO 
For Building the Dunnottar Mission Church, Stonehaven. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accefted)  . ‘ « 1,270 0 0 
Mr. J. YOUNG, Architect, Perth. 
i Tee WHITEHAVEN. 
Smith & Co., BS anenicr coat $e : . £624 19 0 For Alterations to 69 King Street. Mr, J. S. Morrat, Archi- 
J. & W. Cragie, Montrose, joiner . . . 33712 4 tect, Whitehaven. be 
J. Burness, Stonehaven, plumber ‘ J , LOS Oe 6 H. KiLiip, Whitehaven (accefied ). 
Donaldson & Valentino, Stonehaven, slater .° 68 19.6 Ironwork. 
J. Mason & Co., Aberdeen, glazier . C 44 84 0 A. D. Dawnay, London Bridge (accepted). 


A. Cormick, Stonehaven, plasterer. ; cy tO walle 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED) CORSHAM. | Fo, Enlargement and Alteration of Board Schools, Dudley 


BATH Summer Dried. Corsham, Prices on Road, Wolverhampton. 
STONE. | Combe, Box Ground, Westwood, Farleigh. } application P. HORSEMAN & Co., Wolverhampton (ac- 
LONDON DEPOT:—S.W. RY., RIVERSIDE, NINE ELMS. cepted) . treo) ne it opel 2 G@iS7 Smee 


- 


erect 
2, apa ss 


eae 


ERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


a oS 
OR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 211 Regent Street, W. 


mM 
Y) 


The Celebrated DUBOIS” Hydraulic Drawn Lead TRAPS and BENDS, 


es | ne 
bov ; g ee Wace wee ed 
ap ee ome p oe ay ae Stock, and we are prepared to furnish SPECIAL SHAPES to order at short notice. These justly celebrated 
every lam ber They Pbes Ae : ead by Hydraulic Machinery after the manner of Lead Pipe, and have peculiar advantages appreciated by 
PERFECTI Y ‘SMOOTH Set ¥ superior to either Cast or Hand-made Traps, as they have no SEAM, are of UNIFORM THICKNESS, 
aS NSIDE AND OUTSIDE, and can be FLANGED, PLUGGED, and STRETCHED, without fear of SPLITTING. 
No possibility of Sandholes. 


FOR PERFECTION OF MANUFACTURE THESE GOODS ARE PRE-EMINENT. 


For Sale generally by the principal Lead Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in Plumbing and Sanitary Appliances throughout 
Great Britain and Treland. 


DUBOIS MANUFACTURING CO., LONDON AND NEW YOoRK. 


London Office and Works :—15 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, W.C. 


~ 
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; YOUGHAL. 
For Building Labourers’ Cottages, Ardagh, Clonpriest, Killeagh, 
Kinsalebeg, Templemichael, and Youghal. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Each. 


means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves and Manchester 
grates. Mr. E. H. Shorland has also recently supplied the 
Manchester stoves to the Bank of England, London, and other 


_ Government buildings throughout the country, including Yo:k, 
Guildford, Southampton, Plymouth, Dumfries, Canonbie, &e. 


J. Callaghan, Youghal, one double : Paes ORNO 
P. O’Brien, Youghal, two double : DOs ia” tA 
J. Harris, Youghal, one double . : ‘ mero LO OO 
M. Barry, Middleton, onesingle. . . +». 98 141! 
J. Ahern, Youghal, three single . : : fe oLTtO *0 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssRSs. ARCHIBALD SmirH & STEVENS, of Queen’s Road, 
Battersea, have been instructed to erect in Lady Shannon’s 
new residence, 95 Piccadilly, W., one of Stevens & Major’s 
patent passenger lifts, embodying all latest improvements. 


NORTON’s patent registering turnstiles have been selected 
for placing at all the entrances of the Newcastle Jubilee Exhibi- 
tion. They are being supplied by the makers, Messrs. Le Grand 
& Sutcliff, of 100 Bunhill Row, London, who have the exclusive 
right of making these well-known recording instruments. 


A HANDSOME stained window has been placed in the east 
end of St. Mary’s Church by Mrs. Joseph Dawson, in memory 
of her husband. The subject of the window, which has three 
bays, is the Ascension, and the work has been well carried out 
by Messrs. Lavers, Westlake & Co., of Endell Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 


THE contract for the supply of bar iron to the various Navy 
dockyards has been taken by the New British Iron Company, 
of the Congreaves Iron and Steel Works, South Stafford- 
shire. 

THE Commissioners of Sewers have resolved to expend 
2,300/. in sinking wells to supply artisans’ dwellings at the east 
end of the City with water. 

THE wood pavement which was laid in Regent Street Six 
years ago is nearly worn out, and it is proposed to substitute 
asphalte for the wood in the course of the summer. 


THE new Mission Church and Schools lately opened in the 
Foundry district at York, and designed by Mr. C. Hornsey, 
architect, Railway Street, York, are warmed and ventilated by 


SESE 


E.LOFTS, Patentee& 


THE new Chelsea Vestry Hall, of which Mr. Bryden ‘s 
architect, is heated and ventilated by Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co., 
of 34 Upper Gloucester Place, W. The central hall is 80 feet 
long, and about 44 feet wide, and the pipes for heating are 


| covered by a grate, through which passes a current of fresh air, 


brought through by a special arrangement from the front of the: 
building. 


A SMALL farm (Swanwick Sewage Farm) of 15 acres is now 
being laid out for sewage irrigation near Butterley Reservoir. 


|The land is a stiff clay, but it is being specia’ly prepared and 


lightened to a considerable depth with fine ashes, and close 

drained. It is believed by the method adopted the strongest 

clay land may be made suitable for the reception of sewage, 

and thus one of the great difficulties in the way of sewage 

purification in some districts will be removed. The farm will 

receive the sewage from a population of nearly 4,000. Mr. 

W. H. Radford, sanitary engineer, Nottingham, is the engineer ~ 
for the works. 


THE tender of Mr. James Haywood, contractor, Eastbourne, 
was last week accepted by the Newhaven Local Board, for the 
construction of a complete system of sewerage with outfall 
sewer and storage culvert. The sewage will be delivered during 
the ebb tide in the River Ouse, at the mouth of the harbour 
and close to the sea. The amount of the contract is 5555 7¢. 
The scheme has been approved by the Local Government 
Board and the Harbour Company, and negotiations with the 
War Department and Board of Trade are approaching com- 
pletion. The engineer to the works is Mr. W. H. Radford, 
Assoc.M.Inst., C.E., Nottingham, and the scheme was selected. 
from more than twenty designs in open competition. 


A GLASS (the new crystallised glass) has been discovered by 
Messrs. Caspar & Co., which, while being perfectly opaque and 
really ornamental, retards the minimum of light. Glass of any 
kind and shade, under the hands of Messrs. Caspar & Co., can 
be made. This novelty will prove a boon and a most useful 
substitute for the blinds and other contrivances we are obliged 
to employ in office windows, &c, which will, whilst securing 
privacy from public gaze, not intercept much light. 


lanufacturer, 


Hills Road, CAMBRIDGE. London Show-rooms 165 Queen Victoria St ,E.C, 


Sy HOT AIR 


OPEN FIREPLACES 


HALL STOVES 


FOR 


FOR 


DRAWING-ROOMS, 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 


BOARD SCHOOLS, 


DINING-ROOMS, 


BED-ROOMS, 


SHOW-ROOMS, 


RAILWAY STATIONS, 


&e. 


DADA 


A ; 


| 


HALLS OF MANSIONS, 


COOKING-RANGES. 


HOTELS, &c., &c. 


LOFTS’ 


PATENT STOVES 


Will burn any hind of Coal or Rubbish, consume their onn Smoke, and require only one-fifth the Fuel of any other Stove. ; 


After four years of tedious experiments I have been able to produce what has long 
been required, viz., Domestic Stoves which consume only one-fifth the quantity of 
Coal (One Ton instead of Five) required by any ordinary stove, at the same time giving 
as great an amount of heat and more thorough ventilation, I have great confidence in 
recommending these to the public. Since perfecting them I have tried them for six 
montns in the worst of smoky chimneys, and they have not failed in any one case ; 
have shown them at work to a large number of scientific, medical, and practical men, 


To be seen in action at London Show-rooms, 


165 Queen Victoria St.,E.C., or at 


and they have given but one opinion, which is that, as regards heat, health, and comfort 
they are perfection, and they have not secn or heard of anything to equal them. The 
fire-grate is perfectly open, like the register or slow-combustion stoves now in use; 
they are neat, strong, and easy to understand ; will burn any kind of coal or rubbish ; 
consume their own smoke; are lighted just in the same way as an ordinary 


stove, and draw up as quickly and as easily. 
Cambridge. 


Full particulars on application. 
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ADELAIDE JUBILEE EXHIBITION. available residue for the purpose mentioned. It contended 
that the necessity for the infirmary was greater now than it was 


aa Boece ita as ah ee Liaisis in 1881, and that the existing institutions were unable togmert 
Bare Sore eae caer oes eiry: Ct, | the demands upon them, a large number of patients with sub- 
sr bee ae teem crapper ose oe Pc tee cae. aco lines, especially during the winter months wait- 
Sir John Gilbert and Sir James Linton. The secretary Sieh oe tae CD pola Beas ay ay and Ny ms ae 
oe Satttoddt Sa thea siipensendant: INit Cow The cost of erecting and furnishing the portion of the infirmary 
ie 2 capa Siete ae ? ; ‘Y- | proposed to be built would be about 20,000/, and without any 
Deschamps, were in attendance. Since the issue of the Royal general canvass subscriptions had been obtained to the extent 
Commission and the publication of the measures taken for | OF about 8 coo/ P 
representing British exhibitors’ interests at Adelaide, a very é : 
large increase of the numbers of intending exhibitors in 
the industrial department has taken place, and many applica- THE REMOVAL OF NEWGATE. 
Se ee He ee ae THE demolition of Newgate has been abandoned, at least for 
States of America. Though half of the entire space in the ada “preseny, and the rearrangement of the Sessions. House 
building has been put at the disposal of the London committee, pee adjoins the | eee, has also been postponed. This ee 
the executive have great difficulty in finding room for all vee ma uncertainty which Bcc as to the a ee cone 7 
applicants. Following the precedent of the Philadelphia | © London. Complaints have always been made o 7 oe es 
Exhibition of 1876, the Royal Commission have obtained | 2U@°Y of the Old Bailey to meet the requirements of the i 
special passenger and freight rates for doma-fide exhibitors and | "3S transacted there. The accommodation for Vai Pes. 
their goods from some of the principal shipping companies and witnesses was notoriously bad. That has now been reme ie ? 
firms connected with the South Australian transport trade but the other improvements which are called for will doubtless 
(including the Peninsular and Oriental, the Orient, the Anglo- have to wait until some definite scheme of rebuilding or re- 
Australasian, and the Messageries Maritimes Companies, and arrangement has been determined Epa. The chief argument 
such firms as Messrs. Anderson, Anderson & Co., Sutton & | 12 favour of the preservation of both Newgate and the Sessions 
Co., Horne & Crampton, R. E. Drummond & Co, F. Tallack House is on account of Me historical interest, gloomy though 
& Son), and a circular embodying this information is being it is, which they possess. But, upon examination, this history 1s 
issued from the Royal Commission offices to the 533 exhibitors by no means ancient. The Sessions House, which was built in 
at present on the lists. 1772, and which was burnt in the Gordon riots in 1780, has 
almost completely disappeared. The present buildings have, 
therefore, little beyond their unpleasant associations and incon- 
venience to recommend them. The question is, however, still 


SOUTH SIDE INFIRMARY, GLASGOW. before the City authorities, and the only difficulty in the way 
seems to be the selection of a suitable site. 


AN influential deputation attended the last meeting of the 
ree hi Town ke to present a memorial from the Execu- 
ive Committee of the projected Southern Infirmary. It stated 
that in 1881 a public meeting resolved that an hemary should HYDRAULIC POWER. 
be erected in a convenient locality on the South Side, that the | A MEETING of the Liverpool Architectural Society was 
Town Council granted an eligible site at a moderate feu-duty, | held on Monday, when a paper on “ Public Hydraulic 
and that the plans of Messrs. Campbell Douglas & Sellars, | Power for Lifts and Warehousing Machinery” was read by Mr. 
architects, were selected. The intimation, at this juncture, that | Frederic Evanson, the resident engineer and manager of the 
a wealthy citizen had left the residue of his estate for the pur- | Liverpool Hydraulic Power Company. It stated that hydraulic 
poses of such an institution paralysed the action of the memo- | mains are about to be laid in Liverpool within a certain district, 
rialists, who found only a few weeks ago that there was no . defined by Act of Parliament, embracing the most important 


IBRARY OF ART. 


PUBLISHED. | Handsomely bound in Cloth, Broché, 24s.; Relié, 286. 


“> Shy Lea 


OVER SEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS OF DIFFERENT PERIODS, WITH DESCRIPTIONS. 


BY PAUL ROUAIX. | 


6c a ee 1 ry. eer we - 
Rel ined Siena ot Hote eee is oe by the publishers of L’ Art, a journal which we have frequently referred to as being one of the 
arts, and Les Styles is sore ; eee Vn ca a idbees la. de TArt has been known for long in connection with works treating of the fine 
in this conntry. There is perc ta wee longs aa ae oe seen of the kind, and by far superior to the vast majority of similar works issued 
Gronganted4s the national antnae cae osphere of France which confers refinement of taste in everything relating to designs, and so 
a aatiorent ae Aa er scovering beauty and symmetry, that the very fact of a book coming from across the straits is generally 
shoe guarantee of the artistic excellence of the contents. 
WL. LLOUALX treats OV species . . : . 
Pee “siececily pee ae aR ae A ou > commencing with that in vogue amongst the ancient Egyptians, and proceeding in regular 
Louis XII, XIV. XV. and XV. ages his spat aac Gothic, the peculiar ornamentation of the Renaissance, and of the times of 
rida Bf teantifally <cecutaa nace Se ai ision a author introduces a short historical introduction, and afterwards, by means of a 
architecture, carving on wood euite of pis oe ec shies ing fashion of the time. For this purpose he has levied contributions on examples of 
including caskets and chalices. In fact, aac - s, tapestry and embroidery, mural painting, mosaical work, and a host of other subjects, 
result being an exhanstive and exceedinoie § that can be called artistic and assigned with certainty to a particular era is represented, the 
“Crammed with admirab' xceedingly pretty production.”— Book Lops. 
med with admirab'e cuts, arranged chronologically, and grouped under headings.’—ATHEN ©UM. 


gle Number, 5s. ; Complete Series, 12 Numbers (by Subscription), £2 8s. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


FANTAISIES | DECORATIVES. 


BY HABERT DyYS. 


“Beautiful plates. Exar 
: : aces. IWxamples of the finest c inti ¥ 
might gain many hints both for des‘gns and sch oe pears TEney and prace of design they co ee ee 
ths Diosizetionners ce ae of ee by a lewd te this excellent publication."—GRAPHIC. 
15 » Heatly drawn, and very spirited.”—ATHEN MUM 


LONDON: GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND. 


Sin 
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business area of Liverpool and Bootle. The company’s head 
pumping station will be situated in Athol Street, on the banks 
of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, where powerful pumping 
engines will be erected of about 400 horse-power. Water will 
be taken from the canal, and after passing through a iiltering 
process it will be forced by the pumping engines into capacious 
accumulators, loaded so as to produce a pressure of 750 lbs. 
per square inch. Water under this pressure will then be 
transmitted through the hydraulic mains, from which branch 
pipes can be led into warehouses or other buildings for the 
purpose of applying the power to cranes, lifts, presses, or other 
machinery. By this system the cost of working is in direct 
proportion to the work performed, the water being measured by 
meter and charged for at a schedule rate per 1,000 gallons. 
It is unnecessary for consumers to have upon their premises 
any boilers, steam, gas, or air-compressing engines, or, in fact, 
any machinery for generating power: moreover, no skilled 
attendance is necessary. In all premises where the hydraulic 
power is adopted, risk of fire is at once eliminated and at the 
same time a most efficient fire extinguishing apparatus, known 
as Gatehead’s Injector Fire Hydrant, may be fixed, ever ready 
to perform at a moment’s notice the work of the most powerful 
steam fire-engine. The results obtained in Hull and London, 
where similar undertakings have been in successful operation 
for several years, have been such as to inspire great confidence 
in the minds of all connected with the Liverpool Hydraulic 
Power Company. The chief engineers and managers are Messrs, 
Ellington & Woodall, of Palace Chambers, Westminster 
under whose direction the Hull and London works were 
carried out. The development of the system in London has 
been exceedingly rapid, the number of machines connected to 
the mains having increased from 69 in May, 1884, to 365 in 
May, 1886, whilst recent returns show that the total number of 
machines to be supplied by the company, including those 
contracted for but not yet completed, is about 500. The 
number of gallons delivered through the mains has increased 
from 310,000 during one week in May, 1884, to 1,508,000 
during a recent week. The total length of mains laid in 
London is at present about 20 miles, but extensions are 
being constantly carried out to meet the demands for power. 
Experiments are being conducted with a view to applying the 
power for electric lighting purposes, and doubtless great 
developments in this direction may be looked for at no 
distant date. The public supply of hydraulic power enables 
all consumers whether large or small to obtain the full 


advantages of high pressure in a manner hitherto only 
obtainable in large establishments, such as railway goods 
stations, docks, hotels, &c. Persons not thoroughly acquainted 
with hydraulic machinery are very apt to confuse the high and 
low pressure systems, but in reality there is as great a 
difference between them as there is between a gas engine 
and a steam engine. For instance, a passenger lift which 
would use 100 gallons if worked from ordinary water mains 
would consume under six gallons if worked from the high 
pressure hydraulic mains. Passenger lifts have become far 
more numerous in London of late owing to the advantages 
offered by the public hydraulic supply, and wherever possible 
they are being fitted in hotels, public offices, &c. In Liverpool 
there are at present very few passenger lifts, but the practice of 
providing such appliances is becoming more general, and the 
public hydraulic supply cannot fail to give a great impetus to 
the movement. The ever-increasing value of land and the 
great height to which buildings are consequently erected 
render lifts really essential. The advantages of obtaining 
better light and air and the comparative quietude of upper 
floors are soon realised by tenants, and offices long tenantless 
are almost invariably let at good rents as soon as passenger 
lifts are erected. 


BURSTING OF LEADEN PIPES. 


A PAPER was read at last week’s meeting of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society by Mr. George C. Thomson, F.C.S., on 
“The Bursting of Leaden Water-service Pipes by Water- 
pressure and Frost.” The general impression, he said, was 
that a pipe burst after a thaw set in, being caused by the ice in 
the pipe melting, and the pressure thus becoming too great for 
the strength of the metal. Mr. Thomson gave a number of 
facts to refute this idea. He said that water in changing into 
its solid form of ice increased in bulk by to per cent., and this 
led to a pipe bursting. He asked the question at what pressure 
did a pipe burst, and in answering it said that the rules of the 
Glasgow Corporation Waterworks specified only the weight of 
the pipes, and, unless otherwise agreed upon, they stated 
nothing as to the strength or quality. In order to have some 
idea of the strength of pipes he had tested various sizes, from 
i-inch up to 14-inch, and found that the bursting pressure of 

One would 


naturally suppose that the strength of the various sizes of pipes 
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COLES, STEV 


GALVANIZED 
SLATES, TILES, or GLASS. 


the former was 1,820 lbs., and of the latter 812 lbs. 
CG MAGNET WHARF, 
73 BOW BRIDGE,E,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
| Se Gx ee Hoe eS se XQ DFS, 
PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL, 


ADAPTED FOR 
IRON, 


VART & CO., 


STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS. 


Messrs. COLES, STEWART & CO. undertake every description of Stock Exchange business, and have special and early 
information on all leading Stocks; they are also continually advised by telegram from the chief Mining centres, both at home 
and abroad. For Investment Messrs. C., 8. & Co. make only one charge of 7/5 per cent. commission on all descriptions of Stocks, 
and open Speculative accounts with from 1 per cent, cover and upwards, without any further risk or liability to their clients 


what . 
.: THUS, £5 commands £500 Stock; £10, £1,000 Stock; £50, £5,000 Stock; 


And so on to any amount. : 
In the transaction of speculative business Messrs. C., 8. & Co. make no charge for commission or brokerage whatever 


unless their client makes a profit, when they take 5 per cent. of the profit made as their remuneration. ‘fey 
All transactions advised by wire as soon as completed. Monthly Cirsnlars and Mining Repcerts post-free on application. 


COLES, STEWART & CO., St. Stephen’s Chambers, LONDON, E.C. 
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n an equality, or nearly so; but this was not the 
eo eapees nS a a burst at more than double the 
pressure the 14-inch pipe did. For equal strength the small 
pipes should be lighter and the large pipes heavier than specified 
by the Glasgow Corporation. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


ON Saturday plumbers from Folkestone, Salisbury, Cardiff, 
Colchester, Leeds, and various districts of London attended at 
the City and Guilds Technical Institute, Finsbury, to undergo 
practical examination in order to qualify themselves for regis- 
tration. The examination included pipe-bending, joint-making, 
the formation of roof-gutters, cisterns, &c. After practical 
examinations in these branches, the candidates were required to 
answer questions prepared by the Board of Examiners, and 
directed to testing the candidates’ knowledge of materials, con- 
struction, and sanitation. The examiners in attendance included 
Mr. Shaw, chairman of the registration committee, and Messrs. 
Nurse, Gilbert, Titmas, Webb, Smeaton, R. J. Syne, and 
Ashdown, nominated representatives of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association and of the Plumbing Trade of London. 
The candidates on this occasion were chiefly journeymen. 


AMERICAN SPECIFICATIONS: THE PENSION BUILDING. 


THE new Pension Building in Washington is a_ building 
that in size must make the English Paymaster-General’s 
Office look like a suburban booking-office. Up to September 
last the outlay on construction was about 150,000/, and a 
further sum of 30,000/. will have to be expended. The build- 
ing, of which General Meigs is the supervising engineer and 
architect, resembles one of the Roman palaces in style, but it 
is needless to say it exceeds any of them in length and breadth. 
There are three storeys with attics, and it may suggest the size 
when it is said that the front has twenty-seven windows in a 
storey, and the sides thirteen. ; 

Specifications were lately prepared by General Meigs for 
completing the works, and as we think they may be both useful 
and interesting, by showing the contrast between English and 
American procedure, we reprint them. 


lronwork and wood handrail to extend wrought-iron galleries 
around the hall on the fourth floor (316 feet by 116 feet). 

The walls are of brick and are now up. The contractor is 
to furnish all the materials and labour necessary to the full and 
workmanlike construction and completion of the gallery. 

The construction is to be as shown on Drawing No. 373 of 
this office. All the material, unless otherwise specified or 
marked on the Drawing No. 373, is to be wrought-iron of the 
very best quality, tough, ductile, and fibrous, with an ultimate 
tensile strength of not less than forty-eight thousand pounds 
per square inch. 

The rivetted work is to be well and carefully done, so as to 
show full hemispherical heads, well formed. All rivets with 
crooked heads or not centrally formed on the shank, or loose 
rivets, are to be cut out, and new and perfect ones put in their 
places. 

The rivetted girders are to be built with butt joints only, no 
two joints to fall in the same panel. In the quarter circles. 
they are to be without joints. 

The handrail is to be of best Baywood or St. Domingo 
mahogany, free from all defects, and is to be put in place with 
sockets and collars on wall ends, and fastened to every baluster 
with brass screws about two inches long and five-sixteenths of 
an inch thick. 

All materials furnished. and work done are to be to the 
entire satisfaction of the supervising engineer and architect for 
the fireproof building for Pension Office, whose decisions on 
all questions pertaining thereto shall be final. 

Brickwork in the New Pension Building. 

The work to be done consists in building brick arches of 
fourth floor, and building partitions, filling up communication 
arches on third and fourth floors, and paving rooms in south- 
west quarter of cellars not yet paved. 

The fourth-floor arches are to be 4} inches thick, turned on 
centres, joints to be thoroughly filled with cement, lime and 
sand mortar, by grouting or otherwise. Centres not to be 
struck until mortar is set. 

The haunches of the arches are to be levelled up to the top 
of beams with concrete of cement, lime, sand, and finely- 
broken stone or brick, or screened gravel. Upon this level | 
concrete surface a flooring of cement, or artificial stone, or 
asphalte, 1} inches thick, is then to be laid, smooth, true, level, 
and hard. : 

The iron beams and wall-plates for fourth floor will be | 
furnished by the United States, but they are to be set in place 
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OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. THE 
a Prices quoted on Ay May for Delivery at any Port or WIN D OW 
ailway Station, for all varieties o 
rt Sel ad jally t it Architects’ 
BATH STONE, {*eeageRions and Buldes wer | BLIND 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. |G QM PANY, 
oi 4 LAWRENCE 
ASPHALT E. LANE, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic 
Address :— 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 


(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. = 
15 FISH STREET HILL. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Estimates on application to 
EMLEY & SONS 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 


AND POLISHING WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &¢., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


iS Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Y > thakespeare Printing Works, 


price delivered ex * 


= ===) VENETIAN 


i 
“Blinds, London.’’ ——————————) Free on application. 


LUNDON BOARD 2 
FLOORING BLOCKS. | [ies 


The only Prize Medal at 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
ower 
v Sample of 
ipt of ls. 7d. in stamps. 


At lls. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much] 
ship”’ within one month 
10 blocks sent on rec¢ 


PATENT f 


Top-Light 


BLIND. 


Send for Patterns of 
Blind Materials, 
Illustrations, 
Price Lists, 


SCHOUL 


JOHN N. PRARCE 


. 
DESIGNS AND EXECUTES . 
FIRST-CLASS WORK IN THE 
i 
| 


Health Exhibition. 


CORRECT STYLE, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC, 


STAINED - GLASS 
WINDOWS. 


Heraldic Achievements. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ALL KINDS Of 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY - PIECES 


STOVES, TILES, ETC, 


WILKINS and SONS, 


85-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


ceal nails, at following 


1X4 ditto, 22s. 9d, 


VIGERS BROS., 


ings. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring, with aboye special joint to con- 

very low 

ak, 54s, 9d. per square ; 1X44 ditto, 45s.; 134 Pitch Pine, 26s. 6d.; 
IMPORTERS— 


2 Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Rcad, Chelsea, 8. W. 
Branch Yard Se Street. Oxford Street, W. 
elephone 3,1*8. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 


ACCIDENT AxcaHnDiNA a 
ApeIDEN? ASSURANCE TRANSACTED BY 
THE ATLAS FIRE AND LIFE 
1808. West End Office, 32 COCKSPUR STREET. 
Head Office, 92 CHEAPSIDE, Secretary, SAML. J. PIPKIN. 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


prices :—1}x4} Dry Wainscot In Distemper, 0il, or Wax Fresco. 
Monumental Brasses. 
23, 24 Gertrude Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


Timber Merchants, 


—_—_ 


PLAIN AND GEOMETRICAL LEAD GLAZING, 


—_———— 


eals, &c. 


Srup10s :— 
OFFICE. Established 
Designs and esti nates on spplication. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


by the contractor, who will also cut holes in the existing walls 
where needed to receive the beams and plates. 

The United States. will furnish steam-power within the hall 
for hoisting the materials to the level of fourth floor. 

As the Pension Bureau now occupies a great part of the 
Pension Building, the work under these specifications must be 
carried on in such a manner as to interfere as little as possible 
with the daily work of the bureau and its officers and others 
therein employed. 

The United States will provide all the materials—bricks, 
cement, lime, and sand—delivered at or near the site of the 
new Pension Building, but the contractor must furnish all the 
labour of handling and of mixing the mortar, setting the iron or 
steel beams and all plates, cutting into walls, and laying the 
brickwork, as specified, taking the materials from places of 
delivery by the United States; also all the tools, scaffolding, 
centering, machinery, tackle, &c., required for the proper execu- 
tion of the work, excepting the hoisting engine. 

The mortar for the whole of this work to be of the very best 
quality, in the proportions of one-third, by measure, of slaked 
lime and cement, and no more than two-thirds, by measure, of 
sand, thoroughly mixed and incorporated together immediately 
before using it. The ingredients of lime and cement in this 
mortar are to be based on the use of one barrel of dry cement 
to oné barrel of unslaked lime. 

The bricks are to be thoroughly bedded and jointed in 
mortar as close to each other as the character of the brick will 
allow. The bricks must be properly and thoroughly wetted 
before being laid. 

The courses of the brickwork to be kept perfectly level 
throughout. 

The contractor is to do all cutting of bevels, curves, &c. 
The arrises to be straight and true. ‘The faces of all walls to 
be perfectly true, out of wind, &c. The sizes, dimensicns, and 
positions of walls are shown in the drawings. 

The contractor is to set, level to the proper height, anchor, 
and build in and around the iron or steel floor-beams and wall- 
plates. 

The Government will supply, in a convenient place, a suit- 
able sized water-pipe, with screw nozzle, for supplying water, 
but the contractor will furnish the necessary hose, buckets, &c., 
required for the proper execution of this work. 

Separate proposals may be made for doing all the brickwork 
and setting the iron beams and plates, and for laying the cement 
or artificial stone or asphalte flooring, as herein provided for, 


FIRE BRICKS, = %: 


BOWEN, Fire Brick Manufacturer, 
Stourbridge. 


Current accounts. 


BARKER and CO. Established 1863.— 
The BANK, No. 35 Mark Lane, London. 

Special advantages. 

Deposits received at the following rates :— 

3} per cent. on demand. 


or a proposal for doing all the work herein provided for, to 
be done by contract, the bid to state a lump sum for the whole 
work. A full description of the flooring proposed to be laid is 
to be clearly stated in the bids. 

Plastering. 

There are to be plastered, in three-coat work, hard-finish, 
all the interior of the great hall, the office rooms not yet plas- 
tered, the rough brickwork in the four gateways, on walls and 
ceilings, and the principal staircases where not already plas- 
tered, and, where done in two-coat work, hard white finish to 
be added. 

The lower flanges of iron beams supporting the fourth floor 
are to have simple run mouldings, and this plaster is to be laid 
on wire held by wire nails. The great columns in hall are to 
be plastered, and on the capitals are to be fixed the leaves and 
decorations already cast in plaster. 

There is included, in the work to be done by the con- 
tractor, the setting in place and permanently fixing the cast 
plaster ornaments and decorations of the arcades and galleries 
and great columns. The arches upon these columns are to 
have enriched panels and mouldings. The enrichments are 
already cast in plaster ready to be fixed. 

The cornices of the two end halls and the centre hall are to 
be run on brickwork projecting from the walls, except the upper 
mouldings of upper cornice in central hall and the lower part 
of its architrave, which rests on caps of the pilasters. These 
are to be plastered on laths and furring put in place by the 
United States. The arcaded frieze of cornice in central hall is 
included in this work, also Doric caps of pilasters of attic. 

The first coat of plaster, or brown coat, is to consist of well 
slaked lime and sand, and is to be thoroughly mixed and 
worked, and stacked at least one week before using, in some 
sheltered place. The materials should be used in the following 
proportions, by measure :—One of dry lime, four of sand. A 
small quantity of cement is to be thoroughly mixed with the 
mortar of this coat just before using and putting it on. 

The first coat is to be put on at least half an inch thick, so 
as to cover all irregularities in the brickwork. All to be well 
trowelled, straightened with a straight-edge, and made perfectly 
plane and true on the walls. Particular care is to be taken 
with the ceilings under roof of fourth storey to keep the plaster 
clear from the iron beams, whose lines should be kept neat 
and distinct. 

Before hardening, the first coat is to be slightly scratched to 
make the second coat adhere better. 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld. 


Manufacturer of Best Stourbridge Fire Bricks, and Cement Fire 
Clay, Gas Retorts, Muffles,&c. Fire Bricks and Blocks for the 
Highest Heats. for Iron Blast Furnaces, Forge, Rolling, 
Puddling and Steel Furnaces, Pottery, Bottle. and Flint Glass 
Furnaces, Roasting and Refining Furnac.s, Chemical Works, 
Coke Ovens, &c.. Boiler Seating Blocks, Flue Covers, Loco- 
motive Bricks, Tuyéres, Steel Runners, Grate Backs. 
Special Sizes and Shapes made to Engineers’ Drawings. 
Prices Quoted to any Port or Railway Station. 
ONDON AGENTS :— 


L 
R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BvuiLpInes, E.C. 


Stores:—Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


ATES & GREEN, Halifax. 
GLAZED BRICKS (White and Coloured), Special Salt Glazed 
Bricks, Sanitary Tubes, Glazed Earthenware Sinks, Cattle, 
Sheep. and Pig Troughs. Horse Mangers, Patent Automatic 
Prough Closet, Patent Flush Tank, Channelling for Stables and 
Yards, Salt Glazed Bricks for Stables. Sewers, &c. Ventilating 
Bricks, Patent Ventilating Gullies and' Traps, Garden Edging, 
Patent Chimney Pots and cure for Down Draughts, Patent Drain- 


Cleaning Rods. 
Six Prize Medals. Copies of Testimonials sent if required. 
,ONDON AGENTS :— 


R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C_ 


Stores :_Railway Arches, Corner of L-ndon Street, and Brady 
Street. near Bethnal Green Station. 


__ BLUE BRICKS, 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE BRICKS, 


swinford, near Dudley, Staffordshire. 
LONTON AGENTS :— 


R. CULL & SON, patwensroy Berprsas, £.0. 


Stores:—Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


_ DRAIN PIPES. 


Lime, Cement, Bricks, Slates, Laths, Hair. Sand, Plaster, Stable 
Paving Bricks, Wall Copings, Channel Bricks, Blue and Red 
Ridges, Red Plain Tiles and Pan ‘Tiles, Closet Pans and Traps, 

n Pipes, Bends, Junctions, &¢., all sizes. Chimney Pots, Red 
and White, Fire Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, Fire Clay. Prices on 
Application. 


R. CULL & SON’S STORES, 
\ RAILWAY ARCHES, 
Corner of LONDON ST., & BRADY ST., 


Near BETHNAL GREEN STATION. 
Orrick :—72 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, OLD 
BROAD STREET, E.C. 


4 per cent. seven days’ notice. 
44 per cent. fourteen days’ notice. 
5 per cent. thirty days’ notice. 
6 per cent. three months’ notice. 
Tnterest payable quarterly. Extra bonus for 12 complete 
months. Pamphlet and further particulars on application, 


iy MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLCOR 
AND WALL TILES MOSAICS 


Seo = © = S 


EMBOSSED AND INCISED. TILES, 
ETC., RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC. ETC. ETC. 


ESTERSHIRE. 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 
Electric ] ighti1g by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps to 
Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY, LONDON, S.W. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


LEAD GLAZING, &e. 


MESSRS. E. JACKSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS, 
SURVEYORS and VALUERS, 


LAND, ESTATE, and HOUSE AGENTS. 
CHIEF OFFICES: 


55 and 56 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices : 762 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
London, N. 


Estates Managed and Rents Collected. 

Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 
or Private Treaty. 

Valuations of Landed Estates, Building Land, and 
House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed. 

Valuations for Probate. 

Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 

Advances made at 5 per cent. on Reversions, or Purchased 
outright if desired. 

Owners are invited to forward particulars of Estates, 
Freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may haye to 
be Let or Sold, which will be Registered free, 


Ww. JAMES & CO., 


WILLES ROAD & PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


White Relievo Etchings on Plate Glass, in fhe 
Continental Style. 


—— 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original juakers 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS 


Guaranteed 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


A large collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes. 
Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
Estimates for Private Patterns free. 

Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded (WW and 
two Limbs suspended, 


DDRESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
a he SQUARE), LONDON, W. 
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The second coat is to be composed of same proportions of 
materials as first coat, and to be put on at least one-quarter of 
an inch thick. 

The third coat, or hard finish, is to be composed of one part 
of plaster of Paris to two parts of lime, without sand, the 
surface to be evenly and smoothly finished, without flaws, 
blisters, or cracks. ; ; 

Where plaster is applied to laths or furring, the first coat is 
to have an addition of one part of hair to fifteen parts of 
mortar. The hair will be furnished by the United States. 

All the angles and corners are to be sharp and true to their 
lines and forms. The plastering is to be brought close up to 
the window and door frames, and to extend down to the floor- 
lines in rooms not now plastered. 

The United States will furnish the material for the plaster- 
ing, delivered near the new Pension Building. 

The contractor is to mix the mortar; furnish the material 
for, build, and remove the scaffolding; and furnish all the 
labour and tools for the complete execution of the work herein 
specified, leaving the whole in perfect order. 

A steam hoisting-engine, supplied and worked by the 
United States, will be available for such hoisting as it can do 
to advantage. 

If bids for the plastering needed are stated per square yard, 
it will be held to mean the price per square yard of actual gross 
surface of wall and ceiling, which price will include all surfaces, 
whether curved or flat, all edges, angles, and corners, whether 
salient or re-entrant. All openings not plastered will be ex- 
cluded in measurement. Gross surface of ceiling, including 
lower flanges of iron beams, will be included in the measure- 
ment. No extras of any kind are to be allowed. 

Bids should also be made for the moulded or decorative 
work in a gross sum for each kind. 

Bids may be made for doing all the work herein contem- 
plated and provided for to be done by contract, the bid to state 
a lump sum for the whole work; and in that case the bidder 
should state the surfaces he proposes to plaster and the work he 
proposes to do, in detail; or bids may be made for the plain 
plastering as distinct and separate from the mouldings. 


Paving and Marble and Stonework. 

Proposals are invited for furnishing the materials and 
paving the floors of the great hall, of the two galleries, of the 
north, south, and west gateways, and the stairway landings in 
the new Pension Building. The pavements are to be of 6-inch 
octagon tiles, with squares in their corners, in solid plain 
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colours—grey, drab, and chocolate or brown—and to havea 
border 18 inches wide, in a simple pattern of similar colours, 
next to the walls. 

The east gateway is to have an asphaltic concrete waggon 
track with cut-stone kerbs, which are to be 8 inches above the 
waggon track; and a space in the south-east corner of the hall 
ie also to be paved with asphaltic concrete 8 inches below the 
level of the general tiled pavement of the hall. This space, to 
extend from the east gateway to the south arcade and to be 
30 feet wide, is to be bordered by a solid cut-stone kerb 8 inches 
above the asphalte. This pavement is for waggons delivering 
mail and supplies to offices in the south-east corner of the 
building. 

The contractor is to furnish materials and make a good and 
sufficient concrete bed for all the pavements not less than 
3 inches thick. The bed for the asphaltic concrete pavement 
is also to be furnished and laid by the contractor. 

There will be laid about 56,240 square feet of pavement. 

The finished surface of the tile pavements, and the asphaltic 
concrete pavement in the hall, should be perfectly smooth 
and level, and the lines of the pattern should be straight and 
true. 

The asphaltic concrete in the east gateway should slope 
from the level of the asphaltic concrete in the hall to the levei 
of a carriage-way to be made on the outside of the building, 
but the surface is to be plain and smooth from kerb to kerb, 


Marble Copings. 

Polished marble slabs as copings, according to the drawings, 
are to be furnished and securely set in place on the parapets 
and piers of the two galleries. Each parapet is about 768 feet 
in length. 

The name and location of quarry and kind of marble pro- 
posed by bidder should be stated. 


Stone Steps. 

In the west and south gates there are required twelve steps, 
six in each, to be of well-cut smooth granite or Ohio stone, 
with a moulded nosing, according to the drawings in this office. 
These steps are to be furnished, finished, and fitted and set in 
place by the contractor. 

Separate proposals may be made for the tile pavement 
complete, the asphaltic concrete and curbing complete, the 
marble coping set in place complete, and for the stone steps in 
place; or for the whole of the work as herein provided for and 
specified. 


The Thomson-Houston System of Are Lighting, 
The Edison-Swan System of Incandescent Lighting, 


tei MEDAL Arwarded— 
Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886. 


ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
LAING, WHARTOR @ Down, 


8 & 9 HOLBORN VIADUCT, and 110 & 111 SAFFRON HILL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Gs. 


MR. J. 


Se 
ICHENHAUSER, of 68 NEW BOND STREET, 


ee & ie i peikcmmecsos 


International Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
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Ps a to ene ote and cena) for OAK PANELLINGS and CEILINGS, for Sacred and Domestic Buildings. Largest holder in Europe — 
ueen Anne, Jacobean, Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVL, English, Italian, German, and Flemish Renaissance Styles. Also Antique Carved 


Oak and Marqueterie Furniture. Architects i i i ; P. 
; ure and int r Bu rs W ] ; M P 
Collector and Art Furnisher, Free. ending Builders would do well to send for Mr. Ichenhauser’s Illustrated Magazine, The 


7, ADAMS & CO., Monk Bridge, YORK. « 


a London Office:—7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, sw, om — 
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CASTINGS, t-— 
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| 
\ ‘in wl Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Fiushing. 
ee i | » FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
| | » FLUSH LATRINES [for Barracks, Schools, &. 
. » FLUSH URINALS _ ,, s3 > 


i 
| » TROUGH CLOSETS., %9 %9 
——"* GREASE TRAPS, 


“ 


New Pattern W.C. Pan and Flushing Arm. 
ETC. AND ALL SANITARY APPLIANCES AND 
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The contractor is to furnish ail the materials, labour, and 
tools for the complete execution of the work herein specified, 
leaving the whole in perfect order. 


Vault Lights. 

There are needed for the Pension Building thirty-eight iron 
and glass covers and curbs for cellar window sunk areas. Of 
these thirty-two project from the wall of building 6 feet, and 
are 54 feet wide in the clear; six others on east front of the 
building project 4 feet 9 inches, and are 5 feet wide in the 
clear. 

The walls of these areas are of brick in cement. Six of the 
larger ones are to be provided with hinges so as to be opened 
for storing coal in cellar vaults. Twoare to be 12 inches above 
the walls to allow free ventilation and escape of air, while they 
keep rain out of the areas. 

Those which are hung on hinges so as to be opened are to 
be of rolled iron with glass set therein. All the others may be 
of cast-iron and glass. All are to be provided with neat cast- 
iron frames or curbs fitted for the brick walls, and are to be 
securely placed and fixed thereon by the contractor. 

The pavement around the building is to be laid flush with 
the upper surface of these curbs or frames, but not in this con- 
tract. 


The successful bidder will be required to give such bonds 
for the faithful performance of the terms of the contract as shall 
be satisfactory to the United States. 

Partial payments may be made at the request of the con- 
tractor during the progress of the work, upon estimates by the 
supervising engineer and architect of the building, or of a 
person or persons to be designated by him, of the work then 
done and completed by the contractor. Ten per cent. is to be 
reserved on all such payments until the completion of the work 
herein provided for. 


SEWER GAS,* 


TEN or a dozen years ago the general public knew as little 
about sanitary science, so-called, as about the dusky tribes or 
Central Africa, and cared less. The most gruesome of all 
spectres which disturb modern homes, sewer gas, was then 
unknown, and happy in that ignorance which was bliss, many a 
head then rested peacefully on a pillow where it now tosses in 
anxious fears of a pestilence which is supposed to walk both by 
night and day. 

But now all is changed. The external conditions of health 
and disease, of epidemics, malaria and contagion have become 


a study, a new science of sanitation is evolved or being 
evolved, and a new profession, that of the sanitary engineer, is 
already beginning to bid for public favour, and in some cases 
to dispute with architects the right to plan and superintend 
house construction. Soil pipes must now open at both ends 
and extend into the open air far above our house tops. Traps 
of every shape, material, and style are advertised, the pan 
closet has been discarded for a multitude of new forms, as 
syphon closets, valve closets, washouts and others, trap ventila- 
tion, receiver ventilation, and drain ventilation are advised, and 
the comparatively simple plumbing of early days has been 
supplanted by an elaborateness of apparatus which is compli- 
cated, delicate, and correspondingly expensive, while difficult to 
construct and maintain. 

There is an equal change in popular sentiment, which has 
been awakened and alarmed, and has vibrated from a state of 
thoughtless indifference to as thoughtless solicitude. This is 
largely due to the writings and lectures of active workers and 
acknowledged authorities, but more than all to the alarming 


General Conditions. 


All the work is to be done in the best and most workman 
like manner, and to the entire satisfaction of the supervising 
engineer and architect, whose decisions on all questions per- 
taining to the manner of doing the work and the quality and 
measurements thereof shall be final, and shall be accepted by 
the contractor. 

The contractor is to protect his own work until its final 
acceptance, when he is to turn over the whole in good order and 
condition. 

The work is to be prosecuted vigorously from time of com- 
mencement till completion. The time in which the bidder 
proposes to complete the whole work should be stated in 
the bid. 

Bidders are advised to visit and inspect the building before 
submitting their proposals. 

As the greater part of the Pension Building is now occupied 
and used by the Pension Bureau, the work under these speci- 
fications must be carried on in such a manner as to interfere as 
little as possible with the daily work of the Bureau and its 
officers and others therein employed. 


* A paper by Mr. C. E, Illsley, prepared for the Chicago Convention 
of Architects. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LD. 


Works :—CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 
London Office :—2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster, S.W. 


O O BUY YOUR TIMBER IN THE LOG AND 
CG A P > E Tv SAVE 40 PER CENT. BY USING 


THE COMMON-SENSE DRYING KILN. 
COMPANY. 


= 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 


HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 
PARQUETRY WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 

WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At MopERATE PRICES. 


BECKETT BROS., 
Horticultural Engineers, Chelmsford. 


me 


lea 


ae se! ae 

Over 800 in use. 
The only satisfactory Timber-drying 

Apparatus. 

HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 

At work in the following, amongst other Towns: 
London, Barnsley, Barnstaple, Birmingham, 
Burnley, Devonport, Dumbarton, Gloucester, 
Lancaster, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
ton Heath, Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, 
Salford, Southampton, Todmorden, Wakefield, 


Tilustrate1 Price List and Hstimates post free. 


‘The Improvement of Mansions on 
| Settled Estates. 
HE LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT COMPANY 
(Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament) 

| ADVANCES MONEY (repayable by a Rent-charge in 25 
: | years) to the owners of settled estates in England and 
West Hartlepool, Yeadon. : | Wales, for alterations or additions to mansions, stables, 

Full particulars and prices of /and outbuildings; for supplying water thereto, and for 


PHILIP PARSONS, 34 Snow Hill, London, E.C. "'No fivestization of Tithe is reqate 


No investigation of Title is required. 
Does NOT warp the Timber or harden the surface. 


Inch timber thoroughly seasoned in a week, not desiccated 
Patented throughout the 


Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained at 
the Offices of the Company. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 
Land Loan and Enfranchisement Company, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS at HOME and ABROAD. 


AILWAY Accidents, Employers’ Liability, 
) insured against by the RAILWAY. PASSENGERS’ 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.£. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil | 
Plate Manufacturers 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


_ The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 
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accounts of sewer-gas poisoning, from no responsible source, 
which fill the daily papers. : 

It matters not that these accounts are mostly unverified or 
rest on ex arte testimony which has never been sifted, and 
would not for a moment endure the scrutiny of legal inquiry. 
They serve their purpose in providing the public with sensa- 
tional reading, and hitherto there have been few or none to 
come forward and challenge their veracity. The public seldom 
thinks to inquire just what this terrible sewer gas is or how it is 
generated. It is enough to believe that it is something which 
grows in the sewers, somehow, and then gets into people’s 
houses and makes them sick. ; 

It is probable that this notion is fostered at times by the 
thoughtlessness, or worse, of physicians, who know very little 
more than their patients about sewers or their contents, but 
who find that sewer gas makes such a serviceable explanation 
for symptoms not readily accounted for otherwise, that they are 
tempted to resort to it often on slight evidence or none at all. 
Surpassing charity herself as a coverer of sin, sewer gas is also 
rapidly supplanting that ‘“‘ Mysterious Providence” which used 
to afflict humanity in the olden time. This matter occupied the 
attention of the California State Medical Convention recently, 
and one of its members openly declared that the medical 
profession seemed bent on proving “that sewer gases are the 
real cause of every type of disease,” also that “the medical 
mind is biased in favour of and accepts this as the readiest 
solution of the question.” 

In the seventeenth century the Paris doctors used to say 
that people who entered its sewers were killed by the stare and 
poisonous breath of a basilisk which lived in them. Two 
hundred years later this “chestnut” is revived, only now the 
basilisk is called sewer gas, and is said to come out and slay its 
victims instead of waiting for them to enter the sewers. 

Never was popular delusion more inconsistent in itself. 
For instance, diphtheria appears in a house and is charged to 
sewer gas. Were the same logic employed here as in other 
matters, or any logic at all, people would reason that, if sewer 
gas were the true cause, the same gas would produce diphtheria 
in other houses when present, or some disease of the same 
genus. But there is scarcely a malady in the whole category, 
from meningitis to mumps, that is not ascribed to sewer gas. 
The universal cure-all is yet to be discovered, but the universal 
cause of disease is now unveiled. Whether it be asthma or 
anemia, bronchitis or baldness, croup or catarrh, erysipelas or 
earache, fevers or fits, goitre or glanders, it is) all charged to 
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sewer gas. What a wonderful simplification that introduces in 


pathology ! 


There used to be this rule among pupils studying grammar :— © 


If you can call a word nothing else, call it an adverb. The 
rule has now got into sanitary practice, and reads :—If you 
cannot explain a symptom in any other way, charge it to sewer 


| gas. At the sanitary congress in Vienna, five years age, Dr. 


Lissauer, of Dantzic, referred to this reprehensible practice, 
and remarked that “cases of diseases attributed to sewer gas 


entering the house through defective pipes are really due to 


prevailing epidemic influences rather than to direct infection.” 


The daily press is full of sewer gas, fuller than the sewers ! © 


Is there sickness at a boarding school, or a summer resort, or 
on a family’s return to their city home, the papers announce 
the event as ‘another case of sewer gas.” Does the Secretary 
of the Treasury weary or lag under the weight of his duties, 
sewer gas again. It matters little that there has been sickness 
at schools and hotels, and in city homes, or in public office 
long before sewers were built or sewer gas born; the explana- 
tion is none the less convincing. An eastern architectural paper 
prints a column of frantic fiction about the dreadful antics of 
sewer gas, and closes with the following rational advice :— 
“ Strip your bedrooms of all plumbing whatever ; let no sewer 
connection of any kind come into a sleeping room; go back to 
the clean, old-fashioned bowl and pitcher, and be content with 
good health.” 

This inconsistent and crazy delusion may at any time take 
a turn which would be dangerous to our profession. 
sickness occur in a new house, for example, and be laid to sewer 
gas, and then let some sanitary theorist come in to examine the 
plumbing, and to exalt his profession by finding grave fault with 
the plumbing because this or that fixture or refinement has not 
been introduced. What, then, will stand in the way of a suit 
for damages against the architect who planned and constructed 
the house? In the present state of the public mind about sewer 
gas, such an architect’s chance with judge and jury might be 
exceedingly precarious, and it would avail little for him to show 


that no substantial proof had been adduced of the presence of 


disease germs in house or sewer prior to the attack. 
Moreover, some of our most experienced and most judicious 
architects would be the most exposed to this peril. Viewing 
the matter of household sanitation from the standpoint of a 
practical architect rather than that of a zealous reformer, they 
regard with mistrust the tendency of extremists to elaborate 
and multiply pipes and fixtures indefinitely, knowing that every 
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complication increases the cost and difficulty of construction, 
and the uncertainty of its permanent efficiency. Pipes intended 
to ventilate traps are apt to clog and cease to act, or, if opera- 
tive, to hasten the unsealing of the traps by evaporation. 
Ventilating shafts are liable to down drafts as well as to upward 
ones. Shreds of cloth and fibres catch on the bend of traps 
and transfer their contents back and forth by capillary action ; 
wave motion further unseals them, and, finally, we are told that 
trap water is soon permeated with gases, and gives them off 
freely at the other side. Sanitary practice is still rudimentary 
in its development, and prudent architects are prone to select 
the simplest apparatus whose value has been established by 
experience. They are therefore especially exposed to the con- 
demnation of professed experts and reformers in sanitation. 

It is an ola saying that there must be fire where there is 
smoke, but seldom has there been so little fire for so much 
smoke as in the sewer-gas scare. Strictly speaking, sewer gas 
is a myth—it does not exist, save in the imagination. It has 
no more place in the chemist’s vocabulary than has barnyard 
gas, or school gas, or church gas, or factory gas. Where 
sewers are modern and well built, with a good fall and free 
discharge, the air in them is not likely to differ very much from 
that above, except in excess of dampness and a staleness arising 
from deficient ventilation. It is probable that such air can be 
breathed quite as safely as the air of an ill-ventilated, stuffy 
workshop, or steam-heated office, or a crowded assembly room. 
In St. Louis, a force of men is regularly employed in the sole 
duty of cleaning out the sewers. Most of their working hours 
are spent within the sewers or around them. According to 
popular notions, these men should be the marked victims of 
disease. In fact, there is not a healthier corps in the city 
employ than its sewer cleaners. In over thirty years there has 
been but a single death among them. ‘The same thing is true 
of the sewer cleaners of Paris, who haveenjoyed remarkable 
immunity—even in times of epidemic. 

The air in foul sewers has been subjected to chemical 
analysis, and found to be very much like other air, with an 
excess of moisture and carbonic acid, and traces of ammonia 
and sulphuretted hydrogen. This, indeed, would not prove its 
salubrity, since contagion defies the chemist’s search, but it 
shows that there is no special substance which can properly be 
called sewer gas. 

Nor is the sewer air always pouring into people’s houses, or 
trying to. 
showed that this draught was generally down the sewer instead 


| of into the house- 


The tendency was to follow the stream of 
sewage in its course. 

One consequence of this practice of exaggerating the poi- 
sonous nature of sewer gas, and the assumed difficulty of 
guarding against it, may be to exalt the office of the sanitary 
engineer at the expense of the architect, and to open the way 
for the encroachment of the former on the architect’s province 
of designing and constructing buildings. An eastern building 
paper has already suggested that a Government Board to select 
designs and control the erection of public edifices would not be 


| complete without a sanitary engineer to look after the plumbing 


and drainage, since architects were not competent to perform 
this duty properly. The same journal has attempted to fortify 
this accusation by citing several State Capitols and other 
buildings whose plumbing is pronounced defective, when it is 
notorious that all the best buildings in the country, with scarcely 
an exception, are the work of architects throughout ; that the 
old buildings cited were, undeniably, on a par with the sanitary 
knowledge of their day, and that the defects now observed have 
chiefly been noted and are now being corrected by architects. 

In view of the foregoing, it seems clearly the duty of archi- 
tects to give their serious attention to the sewer-gas scare and 
its possible consequences. Those who are in any respect un- 
familiar with modern plumbing, its nature, methods, and 
requirements, should inform themselves without delay by the 
study of standard authorities, conference with intelligent master 
plumbers, and diligent inspection of work done under their 
own observation. Then let them observe the empty character 
of the prevailing delusion and exert their influence to abate it 
by explaining, as occasion may offer, the operation of sewers 
and the usually innocuous character of the air within them, and 
the efficiency of the means generally employed to shut it out 
of houses. Particularly should they beware of assenting to the 
assumption that architects are no longer competent to direct 
the plumbing of modern houses without the assistance of a 
professional sanitary expert. 

Twenty years ago, when the science of ventilation occupied 
the public attention, it was the custom to talk about the deadly 
carbonic acid gas much as people now talk about sewer gas ; 
and a good deal of sickness was ascribed to it which we now 
believe had some other origin. A similar termination may be 
anticipated to the sewer-gas fright as people become better 
‘nformed about sewers and their workings, and perceive how 
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the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
jo:nts, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
t= The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 

themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884) 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 


pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE award of the Institute Studentship this year has 
given more satisfaction than is usual. The valuable book 
on Italian ornament, which he brought out at his own risk, 
would by itself be enough to qualify Mr. SypNEY VACHER 
for the Owen Jones Studentship. The only exception that 
can be taken is that Mr, VACHER knows so much about 
colour as to be raised out of the ranks of competitors. 
However, an artist is supposed to be always learning, and 
we may anticipate good results from the award. Mr. 
Horsey, who is no less able as a draughtsman, was 
placed second, and will no doubt carry off the prize 
next year. The Pugin Studentship is won by Mr. 
THoMAS MACLAREN, being another of the Royal Academy 
students who have been successful in these competitions. 
Mr. A. B. MircHet1, who seems resolved to take all the 
prizes in succession, came second, and Mr. E. H. SELBy 
third. A special certificate was awarded to Mr. R. W. 
PauLt. Most of the drawings which gained the first and 
second prizes were prepared under conditions that were 
exceptionally favourable, since they represented the work 
which Mr. MAcLAREN and Mr. MiTcHELL were expected to 
do as prizeholders. ‘The Council have wisely decreed that 
henceforth there must be no handicapping of that kind in 
the competitions. For the Godwin Bursary there were no 
applications, which is not surprising, for the holder is never 
to be envied, since he is turned into an advertisement of 
the Institute among strangers, and the reward is not worth 
the labour that must be undergone. We are glad to finda 
provincial competitor, Mr. F. W. Simon, of Edinburgh, 
winning the Tite Prize, which was well contested. A second 
medal was given to another Scotsman, Mr. JOHN KEpPIE, 
who, we believe, has studied in France ; anda certificate was 
awarded to Mr. WILLIAM STIRLING, whose excellent design 
for a village library was lately published in Zhe Architect. 
The Grissell Prize attracted only three competitors this year. 
This is to be regretted, for it is an encouragement of the 
mechanics of construction. It is not satisfactory to Mr. 
James Srronc, of Liverpool, when the Council admit that 
they have not tested his work. It is said that “‘the equalisa- 
tion of strains and distribution of pressure appear to have 
been carefully studied.” But with competent examiners 
there would be certainty one way or the other. Mr. F, E. 
Masey gains the Soane Medallion through the plan of his 
City Police Courts; Mr. A. WHITEHEAD (of Leeds) and 
Mr. A. SyKEs are awarded certificates. The first medal for 
measured drawings goes to Mr. J. H. Cook, of Liverpool, 
and a second medal to Mr. F. Betuis, of Chester. It will 
give gratification to many when it is known that Mr. R. 
ELsEy Situ has gained the prize for the essay, and 
Professor ROGER SmirH can be congratulated on the success 
with which his son tries to follow him as a writer. 


Ir is proposed to have portraits of the Prime Ministers 
who have held office during Her Majesty’s reign hung in the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, and support has been pro- 
mised by the possessors of such works. The Exhibition 
will also contain a series of portraits of the representative 
men in politics, science, and literature of the Victorian era. 
There is a proposition to allow more latitude in art by having 
portraits of all the presidents of the Royal Academy. 


Tue principle adopted for the valuation of buildings by 
the assessors of taxes is at the best but a rough and ready 
one. Rent is taken asa standard in many cases, and the 
ratio between it and value depends upon the amount of 
taxes which has to be raised. Where buildings are occu- 
pied by their owners the rent standard cannot be applied, 
and in consequence there are abuses through a valuation 
being accepted that is toolow. In the case of buildings 
that are in a way public buildings, the valuation for taxa- 
tion causes much variety in practice. The decision that 
was given in the Court of Appeal a few days ago may, 
however, do something towards establishing an uniform 
standard. Owens College, Manchester, was assessed at 
3,285/., and anyone who has seen the buildings would say 


the value was underrated. The governors appealed, ,and 

argued that the valuation for a building of the kind should 

not even correspond with the rent likely to be received 

from some hypothetical tenant, since the premises could 

not be allowed to pass into other hands. That view was 

taken by the Divisional Court and was upheld by the 

Court of Appeal. The Master of the Rolls considered that 

it was not necessary to take into account either the rent 

which the governors of the college might be willing to pay 

for the premises, or that which the hypothetical tenant 

might pay. It could not be denied that the governors 

would pay 3,2852. but it was imagined that the hypothetical 

tenant could not be induced to pay more than 1,300/., and 

the governors were advised by the Court to submit to that 

amount instead of 1,083/, the reduced value. Another 

point in the case is, that the valuation, which was 

supposed to be excessive, was calculated on the 4 per cent. 

scale. In many towns, colleges, schools, &c., are calculated’ 
at 6 per cent. on the capital value. The authorities of the- 
institutions will do well to examine the demands for taxes. 


Mr. DeELissE JosEPH has had an inscription engraved” 
on one of the pilasters of the new warehouses in Friday 
Street, recording that the site was once occupied by the 
parish church of St. Matthew. The church, which was 
founded before A.D. 1322, was destroyed by the Great Fire, 
it was rebuilt by WREN, and was removed in 1885. Mr. 
Josrpu has also placed a tablet on the new warehouses in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, stating that St. Paul’s School stood 
on the site. It would be well if records of the kind were 
more often used in the case of historic sites. 


THE prices that were obtained on Wednesday for the 
portions of the Exhibition buildings which were then sold 
were not satisfactory. ‘Old London” might be considered 
as having sufficient attractions of its own, apart from the 
interest it has gained by being so long an object of admira- 
tion, to warrant speculators paying a reasonable price for it. 
But the eight lots of which “Old London” consisted were 
sold for 1607. 15s. That was a sacrifice without precedent, 
and augured ill for the other restorations. The Durbar 
Hall realised only 31/ ; the Indian, or Prince of Wales’s 
Pavilion, 30/. ; and the brickwork of the Indian Palace, 
221. For the Natal Tea Room a sum of only 8/. ros. was 
paid. If they were no more than theatrical “ properties ” 
the lots might be supposed to be worth higher prices. 


Tue decision of Mr. Justice STEPHEN in the case of 
Simmons v. Kruszinskr will be an obstacle to excessive 
claims on account of obstruction of light and air. The 
plaintiff was lessee of a shop at the corner of Chapel Street 
in the Edgware Road, and seventeen years of the lease are ~ 
unexpired. It would be difficult to raise a claim between 
the occupiers of opposite houses on account of any building 
in Edgware Road; but Chapel Street is less wide, and when 
the defendant erected a new building 60 feet high instead 
of one of 34 feet, action was at once taken. Now it appears - 
that in the rear of defendant’s premises another building 
was lately erected, part of which is 82 feet high; but no 
remonstrance was raised by plaintiff on account of it. The - 
absolute obstruction was estimated by Mr. N. S. JOSEPH as - 
1-486th part of the total sky area—a degree of injury that 
could not well be expressed in a financial form. The: 
plaintiff held under a lease granted in 1864, and the diffi-- 
culty that presented itself to the judge was as to whether a 
man by a twenty years’ user could acquire a right to a 
greater amount of light than was usually and ordinarily 
required and enjoyed for purposes of business or otherwise. 
Plaintiff’s counsel argued that such a limited user did not 
disentitle him to his full rights of light whenever he desired 
to claim them. His lordship, however, laid down the 
principle that in cases where a man had no special right to 
an extraordinary amount of light he was subject to be 
deprived of a portion of the light which he might enjoy, 
and yet have no ground of action so long as the light left 
to him was such as permitted him all the reasonable enjoy- 
ment of his premises, and without interfering with any 
ordinary and reasonable use to which he desired to put 
them. With such a ruling, the jury could not fail to find 
for the defendant, with costs. Each side, however, was 
ordered to pay their own costs of the motion for injunction. 
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THE SURPLUS OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTION. 


N June 11, 1805, a meeting was held in the Thatched 
House Tavern, when it was resolved to establish a 
British Institution for promoting the Fine Arts. It was to 
be under the patronage of the King, and the Prince of 
Wa_Es was humbly requested to accept the office of vice- 
patron. The “primary object” of the Institution seems to 
be forgotten at the present day, and was studiously ignored 
by the writer of a leading article in the Zzmes on Tuesday. 
What is there stated about the “defined objects being the 
‘opening of public exhibitions for the sale of the productions 
of British artists,” and the like, is simply taken from a 
second clause in the by-laws. The first clause, which de- 
fined the intention of the founders, announced in un- 
mistakable words that the “ primary object” of the British 
Institution was “to encourage and reward the talents of the 
artists of the United Kingdom, so as fo tmprove and extend 
our manufactures by that degree of taste and elegance of design 
which are to be exclustvely derived from the cultivation of the 
Fine Arts, and thereby to tncrease the general prosperity and 
resources of the empire.” Yor reasons which will be better 
understood hereafter the intentions of the founders are 
not recognised, and the British Institution is supposed to 
have been a society of amateurs for the patronage of 
pictorial art. 

It is quite true that it was proposed in the next by-law 
to excite the emulation and exertion of the younger artists 
by premiums, and to endeavour to form a public gallery 
of the works of British artists with a few selected specimens 
of each of the great schools; but premiums and exhibitions 
were only means towards an end—which was the improve- 
ment of design as applied to manufactures. 

We need not go into the question whether the Earl of 
DaRTMOUTH, and the subscribers of fifty guineas and others 
who founded the British Institution, devised the best plan 
for improving and extending manufactures. The failure of 
the schools of design set up by the Government, and now 
controlled by the Science and Art Department, testifies that 
“taste and elegance of design” cannot be attained by the 
mere formalising of a pet scheme. The founders of the 
British Institution followed the course which they con- 
sidered most prudent, and we must not judge them by the 
experience which we have derived through experiments of 
the costliest kind. Some of the fine gentlemen who 
attended the meeting in the Thatched House Tavern may 
have heard Rrynotps’s first discourse at the Academy— 
it was delivered thirty-six years before that time—when he 
asserted that “no taste can ever be formed in manufac- 
tures, but if the higher arts of design flourish these inferior 
ends will be answered, of course.” They are not to be 
blamed if they acted on the President’s words, and tried to 
carry them out in a reverential way. 

There is evidence to show that the recognition of 
manufactures by the British Institution caused some dis- 
content among the artists of the time. Four months after 
the meeting of the founders, Martin ARCHER SHE#, the 
Royal Academician, who was subsequently President of the 
Academy, was writing the preface to the second edition of 
his “ Rhymes on Art” in his house in Cavendish Square. 
He took some credit to himself for creating the idea of 
such a society; he expressed the most profound respect for 
the noblemen and gentlemen connected with the new 
Institution, but at the same time he professed to be filled 
with anxiety. Why? He feared that the arts, under the 
new form of patronage, were likely to vegetate in mediocrity; 
that taste and elegance of design were sought in order 
that they might minister to pleasures which were not of the 
most refined class. ‘The mechanic,” he said, “ who 
degrades the pencil, if he cannot make himself useful or 
agreeable to the mass of society, has assuredly but little 
claim to be distinguished from any other workman who 
endeavours more successfully, though more coarsely, to 
consult their accommodation.” Is not this simply the 
expression of his apprehensions by a patrician in art who 
was afraid of the consequences of the contemplated im- 
provement and extension of manufactures, throvgh which 
the barrier between trade and art would be overcome? If 
the Institution only held exhibitions of pictures which had 

been exhibited in the Royal Academy, and gave premiums 


to young artists, SHEE need not have taken so much pains 
to issue a remonstrance to the founders. 

We contend that, at its starting, the British Institution 
aimed at a specific object, and when the amateurs who 
directed the arrangements were selecting pictures for exhi- 
bitions, or enabling pictures to be seen in the evening “ by 
a judicious arrangement of lamps,” or paying 3,050 guineas 
for PARMEGIANO’s SZ, Jerome, in order to present it to the 
nation, they were endeavouring to attain that object. Their 
ways were roundabout ways ; taste and elegance contrived 
to keep aloof from the manufactures just as if there were 
no exhibitions in Pall Mall, but, as in more important affairs 
which have had aristocrats for promoters, we must take the 
will for the deed. 

After running a course of about fifty years, the Institute 
died more quietly than became a society which started 
under the auspices of the Prince Regent. It had its day, 
and nobody cared for its survival. The Institute was a 
private society, and therefore no question was raised as to 
whether the trustees at the end were able to have a satis- 
factory winding-up of the concern. A balance did stand 
to the credit of the Institute in the bank, and as it is held 
to belong to the public, the question that has to be decided 
is what is to be done with the money, which, with interest, 
amounts to 25,000/, 

The trustees proposed to divide the sum into five parts; 
to give three to the Trustees of the National Gallery, and 
two to the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, and in 
sO easy a way to get rid of all responsibility. But the 
trustees’ lawyers knew that nothing can be easier than to 
get up an abundance of actions against gentlemen in the 
position of their clients, and it was therefore proposed to 
invite the Charity Commission to approve of the dis- 
tribution. It may have been supposed that the Commis- 
sioners’ share in the affair would be merely format ; but they 
did not interpret their duties so lightly. Instead of a 
stereotyped letter sanctioning the handing over of the 
balance to the National Gallery and the National Portrait 
Gallery, the Commissioners have invented another arrange- 
ment, and, as we consider, one that is not only more useful 
but more appropriate. 

According to the scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
the money is to be handed over to eight representative 
and two co optative trustees. The former will consist of 
representatives from the Science and Art Department, the 
Royal Scottish Academy, the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, and the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours (one from each 
body), with three representatives of the Royal Academy, 
each to hold office for five years. The representative 
trustees are to elect the two co Optative trustees, whose 
office will last for eight years, but their appointment will 
have to be sanctioned by the Charity Commission. The 
trustees are to meet at least twice a year, but special maeet- 
ings can be summoned by the chairman or any two of the 
trustees. It is needless for us to enter at further length 
into their duties, but pass to the application of the funds of 
which the trustees will have charge. 

It is proposed that, after paying the expemses of 
administration, the income derived from the funds is to 
be applied to the foundation of scholarships for young 
British artists. The scholarships are to be each of not less 
than 50/. nor more than too/., and are to be awarded after 
examination to young artists of not less than seventeen nor 
more than twenty-three years of age. But they are not to 
be awarded to any candidate whose circumstances are not 
such as to render him or hera fit object of such benefit. 
The term for holding a scholarship is two years, but it can 
be extended up to four years. A scholarship is to be 
tenable only for the purposes of the study of art, and the 
holder can be deprived of it for misconduct, idleness, or 
inefficiency. If any balance should remain it is to be in- 
vested for the augmentation fund, and the trustees may 
also receive further donations or endowments. 

It would be strange if the proposals of the Charity 
Commission gave satisfaction to those who would benefit by 
a different sort of appropriation. A letter has been addressed 
to the trustees of the British Institu ion b; tie Trustees and 
Director of the National Gallery, in which it is argued that 
by devoting a portion of the capital fund for the purchase of 


paintings of the British school, one of the principal objects - 
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of the founders of the British Institution would have been 
faithfully fulfilled. Ina case of this kind there is little use 
in contemplating “one of the principal objects” until the 
“primary object ” is first settled with. The trustees of the 


British Institution did not say a word about having one, 


two, three, or four principal objects. . The by-laws reveal 
that the primary object of the Institution was the improving 
and extending of manufactures through taste and elegance 
of design, and the public exhibitions, the premiums to 
young artists, and the formation of a public gallery, were 
proposed, not as being principal objects, but, as was ex- 
pressed, solely “with a view to THE OBJECT,” which was the 
improvement of manufactures. ‘The National Gallery is a 
treasure-house of art of which we may well be proud, and 
when it is remembered that the Director through want of 
funds often loses opportunities of acquiring good pictures, 
no one can blame him and the Trustees if they endeavour to 
obtain 15,000/. out of the surplus of the British Institution. 
Their case would be a good one if another could not be 
made out, and which, if equity is to rule, should be deemed 
as having the primary claim, since it represents the primary 
object. 

We consider that the scheme of the Charity Commission 
in providing scholarships is more worthy of approval than 
one for the purchase of pictures. In this country the 
Government is always more ready to encourage art by giving 
money for pictures and statues by deceased artists than to 
help living artists. The provision for education by the 
State is very incomplete, especially if tested by what is to 
be found in other countries. An addition of ten scholar- 
ships would undoubtedly be a boon to students of a humble 
class, and could hardly fail to stimulate their exertions. 

But the students who are to gain by the scheme of the 
Charity Commission appear to be those who intend to follow 
what is commonly known as fine art. It may be taken for 
granted that they will do nothing towards the improvement 
and extension of manufactures which were contemplated by 
the founders of the British Institution. Would it not, 
therefore, be a better tribute to the memory of the Earl of 
DarrMoutH and his friends if the scheme were remodelled, 
and the application of taste and elegance of design to 
manufactures were frankly recognised as the form of art 
which was to be encouraged by the scholarships ? 

Industrial or applied art has not yet received much 
recognition in England. ‘There are few opportunities for its 
systematic study. The schools of the Science and Art 
Department are fast becoming places where young ladies 
can while away a part of their vacant hours, and the teach- 


_ing appears to be adapted to suit them, as they are the best 


supporters of the classes. Manufacturers say they have to 
teach any pupils who may come to them from the Govern- 
ment schools. Now, if scholarships could be established, 
like those proposed by the Charity Commission, they would 
not only do much for industrial artists, but they would be a 
means towards that reformation of the Government schools 
which isso much needed. Everything now works ina circle. 
The examination of the student’s work, which ought to be 
rigorous, is conducted by a company of agreeable gentle- 
men, most of whom have been connected with the schools 
in one way or another, and nobody has heard one of the 
examiners complain that the work was onerous. If any of 
the students expected one day to come before examiners of 
the class designated by the Charity Commission, it is only 
reasonable to conclude that the authorities of the Science 
and Art Department would endeavour to avoid the discredit 
of fa‘lures by making a better provision for teaching, and 
there would be an end to the unsatisfactory examinations. 
Besides, there are no opportunities allowed for comparing 
the work of students in the Government schools with the 
work of students who may be taught elsewhere. The 
British Institution scholarships for applied art would be 
worth establishing, if it were only for the influence they 
must have on the whole system of the Science and Art 
Department. 

It should also be remembered that the assistance pro- 
vided for students of industrial art is now very limited. 
South Kensington has a limited number of students in the 
training school who remain for a year, and receive from 
205. to 40s. a week. A good deal more is needed than can 
be seen there, and it would be a boon to a student in 
training if he could at the end of his term obtain a scholar- 


ship which would enable him to study for a year or more 
on the Continent. The trustees of the British Institution 
might in a word do for applied art what Sir JosepH Wuitr- 
WORTH has done for applied science, and aid students at a 
crisis in their career. 


If the arrangement we propose could be carried out 
little alteration need be made in the selection of the repre- 
sentative trustees. It would be well to have one or more 
architects and manufacturers taking part in the examinations, 
but it is not necessary now to consider questions of detail. 
Let it be once agreed that the money ought in justice to be 
applied towards the purpose for which the British Institu- 
tion was founded, and the settling of the arrangements may 
be safely left to the Charity Commission and the trustees. 


STATUES IN PARIS. 


iN PAMPHLET has been written by M. Paul Marmottan, 
one of the Deputies of Paris, which shows that there are 
only thirty-four statues in Paris. 
gives :— 
Charlemagne, upon the open ground opposite Notre Dame; 
Gutenberg, opposite the National Printing Office; Jeanne 
d’Arc, upon the Place des Pyramides ; Bernard Palissy, upon 
the Place St. Germain-des-Prés; Henry IV., upon the Pont 
Neuf; Louis XIII., upon the Place des Vosges; Moliére, in 
the Rue Richelieu ; Pascal, at the foot of the Tour St. Jacques; 
Louis XIV., upon the Place des Victoires; Voltaire, in the 
Square Monge and on the Quai Malaquais; the Abbé de 
’Epée, near the Deaf and Dumb, Institute; Diderot, upon the 
Place St. Germain-des-Prés ; Sédaine, in the Square Trudaine; 
Malesherbes, at the Palais de Justice ; Haiiy, at the Institute 
for the Blind; Pinel, at the Salpétri¢re Hospital ; Moncey, at 
the Place Clichy ; Larrey, at the Val-de-Grace Hospital; Ney, 
upon the Place de l’Observatoire ; Napoleon, upon the summit 
of the Colonne Vendéme and in the courtyard of the Invalides; 
Bichat, at the School of, Medicine ; Prince Eugene, in the 
Gardens of the Invalides ; Béranger, in the Square du Temple ; 
Lamartine, in the Avenue Victor Hugo; Berryer, at the Palais 
de Justice; Berlioz, in the Square Vintimille; Alexandre 
Dumas, upon the Place Malesherbes ; Ledru Rollin, upon the 
Place bearing his name ; Claude Bernard, outside the Collége 
de France; Henri Regnault, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts ; 
Bossuet, Fénélon, Fléchier, Massillon, upon the Place St. 
Sulpice ; and the Republic, upon what was formerly called the 
Place du Chateau d’Eau, but is now the Place dela République. 
The history and vicissitudes of all these statues are described 
in M. Marmottan’s book : the oldest is that of Henry IV. upon 
the Pont Neuf. It was first erected by his widow, Marie de 
Medicis, in 1614, and the bronze horse which the king bestrode 
was originally cast for Ferdinand Duke of Tuscany, but was 
siven at his death by Cosmo de Medicis to his sister. The 
vessel which was bringing it from Italy to France was wrecked 
off the coast of Normandy, and the bronze horse remained for 
a year buried in the sea. After it had been erected upon the 
Pont Neuf, with Henry IV. upon its back, it underwent no further 
vicissitudes until 1792, when horse and rider were melted down 
into cannon. A fresh statue was erected upon the model of the 
original one in 1818, and though the Communists threatened to 
destroy it in 1871 they did not do so. 


The following is the list he 


TESSERZS. 


Iosaic Decoration. 
G. E. STREET, R.A. 


F all modes of decoration the most venerable, the 
most eternal in its construction and materials, and 
perhaps even the most hopeful and useful to us in this dingy 
atmosphere of ours in London, is the mosaic mode. Everyone 
is now aware of the details of execution of mosaic decoration. 
The materials of mosaic may be small cubes either of coloured 
stone or tile, or marble, or of glass; but it is the latter 
description of work that particularly concerns us. The other 
kind of mosaic is represented to most of us of old by Roman 
pavements, and at the present day by the Petra dura work for 
which Florentines are famous, and which consists. of a very 
ingenious use of coloured marbles joined together with extreme 
skill, but without much real art. Glass mosaic is not to be 
stigmatised in this way as a mere manufacture, for, though it is 
perfectly true that the work itself is executed by a merely 
skilful workman, he cannot venture to go one step beyond the 
cartoon prepared for him by the artist, so that it is really the 
work of the artist, not of the workmen that we admire in the 
best mosaics. That which gives mosaic its advantage over all 
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other modes of architectural decoration is that, if well executed 
and fixed in its place with proper cement or plaster, it is the 
most absolutely permanent of all kinds of work. The material 
being entirely of glass is indestructible by weather or by damp, 
and almost so by age. Provided only that the cement with 
which it is fixed to the wall does its duty, it will not only out- 
last all ordinary building materials, but will even, if used on the 
outside of buildings, so far protect them as to really insure a 
longer existence for them than they could have on any other 
terms. You will see, therefore, of how much importance the 
revival of such a process as this is to us in London. It affords, 
indeed, the only conceivable method of decorating any 
external work here; and even in our interiors lt would save us 
from all those failures from damp walls, or from the use of 
wrong colours or bad lime, which have caused us so much 
trouble in our attempts at the revival of fresco-painting. And 
where, as here, dirt and soot are two of the greatest enemies of 
the artist, how ought not he to welcome any process which 
admits of any amount of washing, without detriment to the 


quality of his work. 


Etchings after Buildings. 
J. RUSKIN. 

It is a pity when the instinct of chiaro-oscuro leads the 
artist to spend time in producing textures on his plate which 
cannot be ultimately perfect, however laboured. All the 
common raptures concerning blots, burr, delicate biting, and 
the other tricks of the etching trade merely indicate imperfect 
feeling for shadow. The proper instrument for chiaro-oscuro is 
the brush ; a wash of sepia, rightly managed, will do more in 
ten minutes than Rembrandt himself could do in ten days of 
the most ingenious scratching, or blurt out by the most happy 
mixtures of art and accident. The virtue of an etching in this 
respect is to express perfectly harmonious sense of light and 
shade, but not to realise it. All fine etchings are done with few 
lines. Let your features be sternly clear, however delicate or 
however dark. All burr and blotch is child’s play; a true 
draughtsman must never be at the mercy of his copper and ink. 
Drive your line well and fairly home ; don’t scrawl or zigzag ; 
know where your hand is going, and what it is doing, toa 
hair’s-breadth. Then bite clear and clean, and let the last 
impression be as good as the first. When it begins to fail, 
break your plate. Don’t depend much on various biting. For 
a great master, and a great purpose, even one biting is enough. 
By no flux or dilution of acid can you etch a curl of hair ora 
cloud ; and if you think you can etch the gradations of coarser 
things, it is only because you have never seen them. Try at 
your leisure to etch a teacup or a tallow candle of their real 
size. See what you can make of the gradations of these 
familiar articles. If you succeed in your mind, you may try 
something more difficult afterwards, For all definite shades of 
architectural detail use pencil or charcoal or the brush; never 
the pen point. You can draw a leaf surface rightly in a minute 
or two with these ; with the pen point, never, to all eternity. 
And on your knowing what the surface of a form is depends 
your entire power of recognising good work. The difference 
between thirteenth-century work, wholly beautiful, and a cheap 
imitation of it, wholly damnable, lies in gradations of surface as 
subtle as those of a rose-leaf, and which are to modern sculpture 
what singing is to a steam-whistle. For the rest, the limitation 
of etched work to few lines enables the sketcher to multiply his 
subjects, and make his time infinitely more useful to himself 
and others. 

Clay Puddling. 
E. HUGHES. 

All clays, when used in a cofferedam, require a mixture of 
vravel and sand, or a portion of pounded chalk will be found 
an excellent material to give solidity to the soft portion of the 
clay, and to fill the vacuities and interstices which may be 
expected to exist where the clay is of a hard and lumpy descrip- 
tion. However general may be the opinion, it is certain that 
one more erroneous was never entertained than that clay alone 
is a proper material to make a good puddle-dam. Clay by 
pa is subject to great changes, according to the alternations 
of heat and cold, drought and moisture. In very dry weather 
and when exposed for a time to the influence of the sun all 
moisture will be extracted ; and the clay will invariably crack 
and separate into a number of irregular fragments, which will 
never afterwards unite so as to form an adhesive water-ti ht 
ya aia The difficulty of compressing clay, when laced ih 
a at eee pe depth, into a solid mass without 
\ een already noticed. If, in addition to this objec- 
tion, we consider the immense weight and pressure of clay so 
compressed against the piles forming the sides of the dam SO 
the consequent strain on the piles, which ought only to be 
employed in resisting the pressure of the water from without 
we shall see sufficient reason to decide, on these as well as on 
other grounds, against the practice of puddling entirely with 
ith From the very best information which can be Bact to 
ear on this subject—namely, that derived from long and 
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watchful experience, accompanied by the knowledge that he 
has himself, as a contractor, lost large sums of money on 
account of too great a faith in clay puddles—the writer is 
enabled to speak very positively on the nature of this material, 
and, in addition to the objections already advanced, begs to add 
his own personal observations of the fact that puddles com- 
posed entirely of clay have usually bulged, given way, and been 
found incapable of keeping out the water when of considerable 
depth, and that in any case a puddle with an admixture of 
gravel, chalk, and sand will make a safer water-tight dam than 
clay alone. 
Diapering. 


W. P. GRIFFITH. 


In selecting flowers for this purpose, care must be taken to 
choose only those forms which are suited to the geometrical 
spaces allotted to them. For example, a flower with petals 
rounded at the apex is not well adapted for a figure with acute 
angles; the more obtuse the angle the better will a flower with 
rounded petals fill the space, and _wece versa. Upon a monu- 
ment in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral there is a diaper, 
the design of which consists of a flower with six petals, 
slightly raised in relief within a hexagonal compartment; the 
flower has petals well suited to the angles of the figure. For 
square forms cruciferous flowers are chosen, as in the nave 
and choir, and on the tomb of Aylmer de Valence, Westminster 
Abbey. If the spaces be triangular, or hexagonal, flowers 
having a ternary division of parts are the best. For octagonal 
compartments, those having a cruciferous division should be 
chosen, and for filling pentagons and decagons, those with a 
quinary division of parts. In this work the leaves and fruit of 


the oak are met, as on the choir screen of Lincoln Cathedral, © 


and the cornice of the Queen’s Cross, Northampton. Diapers 
were more frequently produced by colour than by sculp- 
ture in relief; in the absence of historical paintings upon walls, 
the large surfaces were generally diapered. They were of 
several kinds; that commonly met with extends as a running 
pattern, often executed in a deeper shade of the ground colour. 
There is a variety of this which may be termed, with more pro- 
priety, arabesque ; it is seen in the groined canopy over the 
tomb of Aveline, Countess of Lancaster, in Westminster Abbey, 
and consists of an entwining pattern of vine leaves and fruit, 
the fruit and stems red, the leaves green, the ground straw 
colour, perhaps originally gilded. A second form, perhaps 
better understood by the term powdering, has a profusion of 
small sprigs or flowers, generally black or gold, scattered over 
the ground. The diaper of a wall sometimes consists of nothing 
more than the founder's initials, the monogram I.H.S., and like 
devices, in red, geometrically arranged upon an uncoloured 
ground, that is a ground which has no other colour than the 
prevailing tint of the building. The use of diaper is to supply 


‘the place of middle tints, the introduction of which destroys 


the brilliancy, and interferes with the keeping of polychromatic 
painting ; a mass of colour of whatever weight or prominence 
may be enriched, and at the same time toned, to almost any 
limit, by a judicious use of diaper. The sides of the font in 
Swaton Church, Lincolnshire, are diapered, the flowers are 
cruciferous, and the form of the petals accords with the square 
outline of each diaper. The date of the font is circa 1340. 
The sides of the font in Ewerby Church, Lincolnshire, are also 
diapered. 
Defective Concrete Making. 


G, R. BURNELL, 


The system usually is to pour lime (in a ground state) out 
of a sack, upon a heap of ballast, without measuring either 
lime or ballast. The lime is slacked immediately upon the 
ballast, and turned over until the Irish labourers, who usually 
are charged with this work, are satisfied with its appearance. 
It is then put into a barrow, and shot into its place from a 
height. Anything more absurd than the whole of this system 
could not, I believe, be imagined. There is no security for the 
perfect hydration of the lime, none for its equal and intimate 
mixture, none for the compactness or solidity of the mass, 
Without dwelling upon the abstruse chemical questions in- 
volved in the scientific part of the theory of limes and cements, 
I believe that I am justified in saying that good concrete can 
only be made by carefully slacking the lime as the first opera- 
tion; by carefully mixing it with sand in proper proportions, so 
as to make a good mortar ; by mixing this mortar with sharp 
angular ballast ; and, finally, by compressing the whole mass 
of the concrete so made by means of a careful ramming. We 
hear still of practical men, as they are called, and of pro- 
fessional men who ought to know better, attaching importance 
to the use of lime “hot,” as they call it. Of course no one 
who knows anything of the real philosophy of the subject would 
listen to such nonsense ; but the prejudice in its favour is still 
so strong, and I have lately encountered it in so many unex- 
pected quarters, that I feel bound to remind the worthy parti- 
sans of the opinion I thus impugn, that the mere fact of the 
lime being “hot” proves that it has not completed the whole 
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of the process of hydration, and that, therefore, there is always 


a danger of a subsequent disturbance of the materials with 
which it is thus mixed. I believe that the mortars for concrete 
ought to be made with the same care as the mortars of the best 
brickwork, for concrete is, indeed, but a rubble masonry of 
small materials. It would, I am also convinced, be preferable 
to make this mortar under edge rollers, and to mix it with the 
ballast in pug mills ; and certain I am that the carelessness, if 
not the ignorance, of our practical builders in the use of limes 
is one of the principal reasons for the excessive use of cements 
we witness in England, in positions wherein lime properly used 
would answer every reasonable purpose, 


St. Pancras Church. 
WH. LEeps 

Whatever may be alleged against some of the combinations 
it presents, this church stands unrivalled as a correct example 
of the richest and most graceful variety of the Hellenic-Ionic 
style ; we say style, in preference to order, because it embraces 
so many distant modes, some of which have little else in 
common than their family characteristic, the voluted capital, 
and even that marked by striking differences, both in its mass 
and details. Previously to the erection of this building we had, 
with the exception of that at the India House, hardly a single 
Ionic portico of any note in the whole metropolis—certainly no 
instance of one applied to a church—since for such purpose 
preceding architects seem invariably to have had recourse to 
the Doric or Corinthian, in which, perhaps, they showed their 
judgment; for the Ionic known to us before that from Greece 
was introduced here was the most insipid and inelegant of the 
orders, although complimented with the epithet due only to 
that from which it proved its descent, by its egregious falling 
off. from it. But were it on no other account, this church 
would stand pre-eminent among its predecessors and contem- 
poraries for the Classical air of its portico, in which no quotidian 
features are allowed to obtrude themselves ; while the three 
doors are of such exquisite design and admirable execution 
that they serve as a climax to the beauty of the whole facade. 
They are, in fact, specimens of the most refined taste in detail 
and embellishment. Would that a tithe of the praise could be 
extended to the side elevations, where, had there been no more 
than the upper range of windows, that might have been 
tolerated; but the small oblong ones beneath them are 
decidedly injurious to the design, marring its Grecian phy- 
siognomy. ‘The east end presents both a pleasing and appro- 
priate deviation from the ancient temple plan, and the roof of 
the projecting hemicycle combines agreeably with the pediment ; 
still the effect would have been all the better had there been 
only the three centre windows. The lowsquare wings attached 
at the angles give play and variety both to the plan and 
elevation ; at the same time they do not interfere with the out- 
line of the principal mass. In themselves these features are 
exceedingly beautiful, and a very commendable adaptation of 
one of the choicest architectural relics of Classical antiquity. 
The chief thing to be objected against them is, that the architect 
has not connected them with the body of the edifice, by carrying 
on the mouldings of their antz as a sort of string-course along 
the side elevations, and resting the windows upon it, which 
would have required these latter to be raised but a very little 
higher than what they now are. 


The First Photograph of a Building, 
Fox TALBOT. 

Every one is acquainted with the beautiful effects which are 
produced by a camera-obscura, and has admired the vivid 
picture of external nature which it displays. It had often 
occurred to me that if it were possible to retain upon the paper 
the lovely scene which thus illuminates it for a moment, or if 
we could but fix the outline of it, the lights and shadows 
divested of all colour, such a result could not fail to be most inte- 
resting. And, however much I might be disposed at first to treat 
this notion as a scientific dream, yet when I had succeeded in 
fixing the images of the solar microscope by means of a pecu- 
liarly sensitive paper, there appeared no longer any doubt that 
an analogous process would succeed in copying the objects of 
external nature, although, indeed, they are much less illumin- 
ated. Not having with me in the country a camera-obscura 
of any considerable size, I constructed one out of a large box, 
the image being thrown upon one end of it by a good object glass 
fixed in the opposite end. ‘This apparatus being armed with a 
sensitive paper, was taken out in a summer afternoon and placed 
about 100 yards from a building favourably illuminated by the 
sun. An hour or two afterwards I opened the box, and I found 
depicted upon the paper a very distinct representation of the 
building, with the exception of those parts of it which lay in the 
shade. A little experience in this branch of the art showed me 
that with smaller camerze-obscuree the effect would be produced 
in a smaller time. Accordingly I had several small boxes 
made, in which I fixed lenses of shorter focus, and with these I 
obtained very perfect but extremely small pictures; such as 


without great stretch of imagination might be supposed to be 
the work of some Lilliputian artist. They require indeed 
examination with a lens to discover all their minutia. In the 
summer of 1835 I made in this way a number of representa- 
tions of my house in the country, which is well suited to the 
purpose, from its ancient and remarkable architecture. And 
this building I believe to be the first that was ever yet known 
to have drawn its own picture. The method of proceeding was 
this: having first adjusted the paper to the proper focus in 
each of these little camerze, I then took a number of them with 
me out of doors and placed them in different situations around 
the building. After the lapse of half an hour I gathered them 
all up, and brought them within doors to open them. When 
opened, there was found in each a miniature picture of the 
object before which it had been placed. 


The Five Orders. 


W. HOSKING. 

The adoption of the Vitruvian laws by the Italian architects 
of the fifteenth century led to the formation of the “ Five 
Orders.” In addition to the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles, 
Vitruvius describes another, which he calls Tuscan, possibly a 
style of columnar arrangement peculiar to Italy, and most likely 
of Etrurian origin; but, in the absence of delineations, the 
Cinquecentists could only apply the proportions he laid down 
for it to what appeared to approximate them in their ancient 
remains ; and hence arose a fourth, or “ the Tuscan Order.” 
It is, however, a mere modification of the Roman debasement 
of the Doric, and may be considered, in its present form, as of 
purely modern Italian origin. The same “ Revivers,” on look- 
ing among the ruins of ancient Rome for the forms of their 
Vitruvian orders, found specimens of a foliated ordinance, 
which the bad taste of the Romans had compounded of the 
foliated and voluted styles of the Greeks. This was seized 
upon as a fifth style, subjected to certain rules and proportions, 
and called “the Composite Order.” The very poor Roman 
specimens of Doric and Ionic fitted themselves without much 
difficulty to the Vitruvian laws; but the examples Rome 
afforded of the Corinthian were less tractable, and being as 
various as they are generally beautiful, they were all passed 
over, and their places supplied by a mere changeling—an 
epitome of the Vitruvian theory. Thus we have the “ Five 
Orders” of the Italo-Vitruvian school, and in this manner they 
are arranged :—First, the Tuscan, of which there is no recog- 
nised example of antiquity, but which owes its forms to the 
descriptions of Vitruvius and the fancies of the revivers; 
second, the Doric, a poor and tasteless arrangement of the 
general features of the style on a Roman model; third, the 
Ionic, which is almost as great a debasement of the Grecian 
originals, and was produced in the same manner as the last- 
mentioned ; fourth, the Corinthian, a something totally unlike 
the ancient examples of both Greece and Rome, in beauty and 
spirit; and, fifth, the Composite, an inelegant variety of the 
Corinthian, or a hybrid mixture of the horned or angular Ionic 
volutes, with a deep necking of the foliage of the preceding 
order, 


Egyptian Mounds. 


J. L. BURCKHARDT. 

Several travellers have expressed their astonishment at the 
immense heaps of rubbish, consisting chiefly of pottery, which 
are met with on the sites of ancient Egyptian towns ; and if we 
are to attribute their formation to the accumulation of the frag- 
ments of earthen vessels used by the inhabitants for domestic 
purposes, they are indeed truly surprising. But I ascribe 
their origin to another cause. In Upper Egypt the walls of the 
peasants’ houses are very frequently constructed in part of jars 
placed one over the other and cemented together with mud. 
In walls of enclosures, or in such as require only a slight roof, 
the upper part is very generally formed of the same materials. 
In the parapets also of the flat-roofed houses a double or a 
treble row of red pots, one over the other, usually runs round 
the terrace to conceal the females of the family when walking 
upon it. Pots are preferred to brick because the walls formed 
of them are lighter, more quickly built, and have a neater 
appearance. They possess, likewise, another advantage, which 
is, that they cannot be pierced at night by robbers without occa- 
sioning noise by the pots falling down, and thus awakening the 
inmates of the dwelling, while bricks can be removed silently, 
one by one, as is often done by nightly depredators who break 
into the houses in this manner. If, then, we suppose that pot 
walls were in common use by the ancient inhabitants, the large 
mounds of broken pottery may be satisfactorily accounted for. 
As for stone, it seems to have been as little used for the private 
habitations of the ancient Egyptians as it is at the present 
day. 


Earl Fitzwilliam has contributed 3,750/. towards the 
restoration fund of the Priory Church at Malton, which was 
founded in 1150, by Eustace Fitz John, for Gilbertine Canons. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE sum to be appropriated this year by the Municipal 
Council of Paris for the purchase of paintings, sculpture, 
medals, &c., is 300,000 frs._ Last year the sum was 200,000 
frs., and in consequence painting was not so well patronised 
as it deserved. ‘The sum set aside for architects’ fees 1s 
262,000 frs., in addition to 70,300 frs. for the superin- 
tendence of works. The committee, In presenting the 
report, recommended that the administration in expending 
the money should employ as many young architects as 


possible. 


SANITARIANS may be interested in learning that “a plea 
of necessity” was set up in the Dublin courts to justify a 
trespass on account of drainage, but Chief Justice Morris 
declined to recognise it, and a precedent that might justify 
all sorts of encroachments could not in consequence be 
established. A gentleman erected two cottages in a place 
called Dalkey, near Dublin, and, without asking leave, 
carried the drains from them through his neighbour’s land to 
the main sewer. The neighbour, who was not an enthusiast 
for sanitary works, lost no time in removing the drains. An 
action was accordingly taken for damages, which was based 
partly on some shadowy right of user, but mainly on the 
plea of necessity, which is supposed to absolve many doings 
of the kind. Chief Justice Morris is one of the few men 
left in Ireland who are fond of a joke, but this plea was too 
much for him. He told the plaintiff that he had as much 
right to drain his houses through his neighbour's drawing- 
room as through his neighbour’s land, and decided for the 
defendant.  Sanitarians have now an opportunity to 
present the plaintiff with a testimonial, and to pay his 
expenses. 


Tue late Mrs. ABEL Heywoop, of Manchester, has 
left soo/, to the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts. The 
money is to be invested and the interest applied in pro- 
viding and giving prizes to artists and students who are 
members of the Academy. Three oil paintings—viz., Ze 
Allegorical Marriage of Catherine de Medici, by RUBENS ; 
A Bacchante, by BRADLEY, late of Manchester ; and a por- 
trait of one of the CHuRCHILL family, by Sir GoprREy 
KNELLER or (as some persons suppose) by Sir PETER 
Lrty—are bequeathed to the Corporation of Salford, with 


a wish that the pictures may be placed in the Peel Park. 


Museum. To the Corporation Art Gallery in Manchester 
_ Mrs. Hrywoop has bequeathed Nortrucote’s Angels Ador- 
ing and The Fisherman, WARWICK Brooks’s Dancing Girls 
after the Antique, with two statuettes in ivory of the Venus 
de Medici and Diana Robing, a bronze statuette of Apollo, 
and a work that is described as an original historical bronze 
of Oliver Cromwell Viewing the Dead Body of Charles L. 


Tue Belgian Academy of Fine Arts has filled up the 
vacancies among the foreign members. In the section of 
Painting there were two vacancies. M. CABANEL was elected 
successor of the late PAuL BAupry, having obtained twenty- 
two votes, while for M. BoucurREAv there were only two 


votes. There were three candidates for the chair of the 
late CHARLES VON Pitory. In this case the contest was 
closer, M. ApoLpHE MENZEL, of Berlin, polled fourteen 


votes against eleven to M. Munkacsy, of Buda-Pesth. 
M. VAUTRIER, of Dusseldorf, who was the third competitor, 
was not able to attract a single vote. In the section of 
Architecture one chair was vacant through the death of 
THEODORE LABROUSTE, and the contest lay between two 
members of the Institut, M. QuEsTEL and M. VAUDREMER. 
In this case M. QursreL was elected, having obtained 
twenty-four votes against two for his rival. In the section 


of Music M. Rusinsrern becomes the successor of the 
Abbé Liszt. 


In 1880 it was resolved by the authorities of Toulouse 
that the ancient capitol should be restored. In the con- 
tract deed it was stated that the materials were to be the 
property of the contractors, MM. Cuartron, but they were 
to deliver up to the municipality any medals, money, vases, 
capitals, bas-reliefs, or inscriptions which might be dis- 
covered during the excavations. The works were hardly 
commenced when a Renaissance doorway, finely sculptured, 
was found. ‘The authorities forthwith laid claim to it, but 
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the contractors maintained that it did not come within the 
category of reservations. When the case arrived before the 
law courts it was decided that three experts should prepare 
a report upon the* doorway, and when that document was 
presented the Civil Tribunal of Toulouse decided that the 
treasure-trove should be handed over to the municipality. 
The contractors appealed, and a higher court has decided 
in their favour. It is now held that although the doorway 
happens to be complete, it wants unity in the conception 
and execution, and therefore is no more a work of art than 
parts of pedestals. The Maire will have to hand back the 
work to the contractors. In France, as in England, the 
judges, it will be seen from this case, claim the right to 
differ. 


SEVERAL French architects’ names appear among the 
nominations to the Legion of Honour, MM. ALBERT 
BALLU, diocesan architect, GaspAaRD ANDRE (of Lyons) 
and M. Lampert, the chief of the bureau of Batiments 
civils, are chevaliers. The following are entered among the 
officiers of de l’Instruction Publique:—-MM. PauL WALLON, 
QurstreL, ANDRE and Dirr. M. Quesrer and M. ANDRE 
possess so many honours already that they do not gain 
much by the new distinction. Every member of the 
Société Centrale des Architectes will rejoice to learn that the 
services of M. WaLLoN have been at last recognised by the 
State. Since his appointment as principal secretary he has 
been the soul of the Society, and its success of late years is 
due to his devotion, courtesy, and administrative skill. 
M. Watton is recognised as a friend by the members ;- his 
opinions are law to them, for they believe he is above all 
self-seeking. He deserved the exfrée to the Legion of 
Honour before now, if it were only by his efforts to remove 
the disaffection among the working classes. M. Dier is 
one of the professors in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Twelve 
architects are added to the ranks of the officiers d’Académie, 
one of them being M. GuiLLtaumeE, who has charge of the 
works of the Tuileries and the Louvre. 


A QUARTERLY meeting of the National Society for 
Preserving the Memorials of the Dead will be held on 
Thursday next, at 17° Oxford Mansions, Regent Circus, W. 
On this occasion Mr. F. CHANCELLOR, architect, will exhibit 
the drawings for his forthcoming work on “The Ancient 
Sepulchral Monuments of Essex,” representing over two 
hundred tombs and monuments, among which are the Dr 
VERE tombs in Earls’ Colne Priory, Castle Hedingham and 
Hatfield Broadoak Churches, the Marnry tombs in Layer 
Marney Church, the BourcHIER tombs at Halstead and 
Little Easton Churches, the FirrzwaLTEr tombs at Little 
Dunmow, the RapcLirrEes at Boreham, the WALDEGRAVES 
at Borley and Lawford, the Sm1jrHs at Theydon Mount, 
the D’Arcys at S. Osyth, Maldon, and Tolleshunt 
D’Arcy, the AUDLEYs at Borechurch, the DEANzEs at Great 
Maplestead, the Maxerys at Bradwell, the Mi~pMays at 
Chelmsford and Little Badhow, the Poin'rz at N. Ockendon, 
the Perres at Ingatestone, and many others, drawn to 
scale from measurements, with plans, &c. 


Ir is so often said that the Crown jewels of France are 
for sale that the latest announcement on the subject may 
not be considered as final. At one time the money obtained 
for them was to be applied to the founding of trade schools, 
and the collection was exhibited once in the Tuileries in 
order to help the metalworkers in setting up a special school 
for their apprentices. This time it is simply said the 
proceeds will be converted into “rentes.” The whole 
collection is not to be sold. ‘Three objects are to go 
to the melting-pot, viz., the Imperial crown, the glaive 
of Louis XVIII, and the glaive of the DaupHin. Several 
of the stones will be handed over to the Mineralogical 
Museum and the School of Mines, to be used henceforth 
as specimens. A few objects will be preserved as curiosities, 
viz., the military sword, the reliquary brooch, the Regent 
diamond, the Mazarin diamond, the watch presented by 
the Dey of Atcrers, the large ruby, the dragon pearl, 
and the badge of the Little Elephant of Denmark. The 
remaining treasures will be treated as if they were seized 
for debt, and will be sold by auction in the Hotel Drouot. 
The honour will not be paid to the ve/igues of haying the 


! sale in a public office. 


—————S 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE VANGUARD OF THE AGE.—PART III. 


N the section which we published last week there were 
two divisions, one of English and the other of German 
notabilities. In the final division, which we give this week, 
and which is taken from the west wall, it will be seen there 
is a similar arrangement. On the left are several of the 
founders of the hall, while on the right are professors or 
distinguished alumni of University College. The spaces 
occupied by the figures of the Rev. P. LE Breron and Mr. 
Armirack, R.A., the painter, are on the south and north 
sides respectively. 


NEWTON PARK, LEEDS, 

HIS building is being erected for the proprietor, 
Mr. F. M. Lupron, M.A., from designs by Messrs. 
CHoRLEY & Connon, of Leeds. It stands on elevated 
ground in the neighbourhood of Leeds, within the precincts 
of a very beautiful park, now being laid out for building 
sites. ‘The house is built of local stone, brick lined, the 
upper storeys being tile hung, or covered with rough cast. 
The roofs are laid with red tiles. Internally the house is 
conveniently planned, with careful regard to comfort, and 
with very special completeness in respect to all sanitary 
arrangements. The contractors for the work are Messrs. 

Franks & Evans, of Leeds. 


HIGH ALTAR, CHEDZOY CHURCH, SOMERSETSHIRE, 


HE work which we illustrate has been executed in 
__ connection with the restoration of the chancel of 
this church. The reredos is of Caen stone, with parts of 
Devonshire marble. The two panels are of alabaster, the 
surface of which forms a groundwork for the figure subjects, 
which have been executed in colour upon plaster after the 
manner of ancient frescoes, by Messrs. Gisss & Howarp, 
under the architect’s directions. One represents ‘‘ Our 
Saviour falling beneath the weight of the Cross on His 
way to Calvary,” and the other “The Holy Women tending 
the Body of the Saviour after His descent from the Cross,” 
both treated in a somewhat conventional spirit. The altar 
cloth shown in our illustration has an interest from the fact 
that the ernbroidery is the work of the sixteenth century, 
and originally belonged to a cope discovered some years 
ago under the pulpit of this church. In addition to this 
frontal, which is white for festal purposes, two others have 
been executed with the old embroidery. ‘Time had caused 
considerable damage to the ancient work, but a most suc- 
cessful restoration was effected by the Sisters of St. Mary’s 
Home, Wantage, who worked under the architect’s 
directions. We may add that all the windows of the 
chancel are filled with stained glass; those at the sides 
represent “The Annunciation,” ‘The Visitation,” “The 
Presentation,” and “The Adoration,” all having reference 
to the life of the Blessed Virgin, to whom the church is 
dedicated. The four-light east window contains figures 
under rich canopies of Bishop Ken, the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Josep, and St. Aucustine. The chancel roof is richly 
decorated in colour and gold, and it is also intended to 
decorate the walls. Dividing the nave from the chancel is 
an elaborate screen, which is a restoration of the ancient 
one, and is surmounted by a lofty cross. The building 
works were carried out by Mr. Sprtier, of Taunton ; the 
reredos by Messrs. Earp ; the stained glass by Messrs. 
Gipss & Howarp ; the brass furniture and other metal- 
work, by Mr. Barrorp, of Maidenhead’; and all has been 
executed from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. S. Stincspy-STALLWooD, architect, of Reading, at 
the sole cost of the rector and his family, 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


No. 51._HOUSE AT BICKLEY, KENT. 
No. 52.-_DOORWAY, BARGELLO, FLORENCE. 


Mr, Basil Champneys will read a paper on “ Architectural 
Styles, Old and New,” at the meeting of the Society of Archi- 
ects on Tuesday next. 


THE LIVERPOOL ART CLUB. 


HE annual general meeting of the members of the Liver. 

__pool Art Club was held on Tuesday evening under the 
presidency of Mr. George Holt. The report of the committee, 
which was adopted, stated that after another year’s experience 
in the working of the club, the committee felt that, considering 
its character and objects, it had been fairly well supported. 
Considering the general depression which had affected almost 
every branch of commerce, it was a matter for congratulation 
that the club remained active and could look forward hopefully 
to the future. The withdrawals during the year were fewer in 
number than in 1885. At the close of 1885 the number of 
members on the books was 200 resident, nineteen non-resident, 
and six honorary members. There were now 182 resident, 
fifteen non-resident, and six honorary members. The resig- 
nations and deaths had been thirty-one, and there had been 
nine new members admitted, of whom six were under the new 
rule relating to professional gentlemen. There were two lady 
members under Rule 20A. Professor Conway had kindly con- 
sented to assume the joint secretaryship with Mr. Rensberg, 
and had thrown a great deal of fresh life into the proceedings 
of the club by the earnest and valuable efforts he had made 
to render them attractive and interesting to the members. A 
new rule had been passed sanctioning the introduction into the 
club of a limited number of professional members, without 
payment of an entrance fee. The committee thought this 
would have a salutary influence in inducing other gentlemen, 
not perhaps so exclusively connected with art subjects as with 
literary or scientific pursuits, to join the club, and make ita 
common centre for all, thus broadening “and extending without 
in any way injuring or overlooking the main objects of the 
foundation of the club itself. The committee had felt that the 
finances of the club would be on a sounder basis and the club 
itself in a more satisfactory position, if the debt which was 
incurred on the removal to the present clubhouse, and had 
since been increased by the losses on some of the exhibitions 
which had been held, were paid off. With a view to this they 
were raising a special fund by donations from members of the 
club, and so far had met with good success. 


M. WALTNER’S ETCHING OF 
“NIGHT WATCH.” 


WAS etching of unprecedented size after Kembrandt’s so-called 

Night Watch, has been completed after five years’ work 
by M. Waltner, ata cost of 5,000/, He has given the following 
account of the undertaking to a representative of the Pal/ Mal/ 
Gazette :— 

Neverupto the present day have I been soextremely interested 
in the execution of any work. As for the difficulties they were 
very real and peculiar, considering that the object aimed at in 
the work was of a quite extraordinary kind. In this picture a 
crowd of more than twenty-five persons moves about in a 
vestibule wherein one can see that the pervading golden light 
of a sunny afternoon penetrates through narrow openings. 
Hence three figures only are in full light, the others being 
illuminated proportionally to their importance in the picure— 
an ingenious method whereby Rembrandt demonstrates the 
degree of importance of each personage in the composition. 
I, therefore, had to render, in engraving figures mysteriously 
lighted to imitate many more shadows than lights, shadows of 
all values, transparent and broken, and enlivened by various 
objects, such as plumes, precious stones in _headdresses, 
innumerable richness of ornament in every detail, almost 
invisible damascened weapons, helmets, breastplates, bucklers, 
only revealed by a simple outline, or by a ray of light 
flashing on some part of it, just sufficing to make us 
guess its character. To translate all this extremely fine 
and laboured work was necessary to prevent the inevit- 
able lights which separate the engraved lines on the sur- 
face of the copper plate from interfering with the painter’s 
lights in the ornaments. The ordinary means of sunken or 
engraved lines on the copper destined to receive the ink did not 
suffice ; I had to adopt a specially-designed method of “ render- 
ing in relief” on the copper, as the only way to reproduce the 
required effect without prejudicing the white portions of the 
design. In the ordinary way one has merely to ask the skilful 
printer to leave a “tone” on the plate ; but as this is necessarily 
an equal tint it would have swamped these little details of 
“high lights” unmercifully, which in the picture are often all 
that there is to indicate an object, or sometimes, even, a whole 
figure. Thus I had to invent a new method of engraving, and 
I experienced all the difficulties attendant on experiment, with 
the additional disadvantage that I was daily “put out” by 
using in other plates I was concurrently engaged upon the 
ordinary methods of reproducing illuminated objects. Besides 
all this, there was the unprecedented size of the copper, and 
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the difficulty of moving round so large a plate when following 
the outlines I was tracing. This, with the legitimate difficulties 
proper to the engraver’s art—the colour and transparency of 
the metal, which render accuracy in translation no easy matter, 
the impossibility of properly correcting any errors or slips 
which always seem so ready to occur—these and more will give 
you an idea of the nature of my task, and of the honest perse- 
verance required to obtain the wished-for results. A re- 
flection which the study of the great master suggested 
to me during the course of my work—and I cannot 
help mentioning it—was this. Often, while contemplating a 
single group, each one of which would make an effective and 
powerful picture, it occurred to me :—“ How is it that though I 
have often seen such a group or an action before I have never 
taken any interest in it?” The answer is obviously that a 
group seen in ordinary daylight is often without effect, but 
when lighted with the sun’s ray, which flashes across it and 
throws lights and shadows, it strikes the imagination, and 
remains engraved on it indelibly. In precisely the same way a 
landscape which one day we can regard with indifference, 
artistically speaking, appears the next, when the light plays 
across it differently, delightful and superb. The natural con- 
clusion is that effect is everything when we receive an im- 
pression, and that with its aid a great artist imparts that “style” 
which allows him to express what he has felt when standing 
before those noble or glowing scenes of which Nature is so 
prodigal. It is this, I think, which classes an artist worthy the 
name among the Idealists: the others, those who pretend 
simply to represent what they see every day, and on that 
account dub themselves Naturalists—they, to my way of think- 
ing, are nothing but the sceptics of art. But pray forgive my 
running on like this, and tiring you with my garrulity—my 
wish has been to give you as well as I can an idea of the joy I 
feel in recognising in Rembrandt the head of a school so con- 
soling to contemplate at a time when, like the present, there is 
unhappily in art so fatal and fateful a tendency towards false 
Naturalism. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ees usual fortnightly meeting of the Association was held 
on the 13th inst., when a paper on “Ancient Medieval 
and Modern Locks and Keys,” illustrated, was read by Mr. 
Harry W. Chubb, A.M.I.C.E. The interesting ethnological 
comparisons supplied by the discoveries of keys of similar 
shape and use in ages and countries far apart were first referred 
to. The paper then described the growth of the rudimentary 
lock, which was actuated by a sickle-shaped key, tracing its 
origin from the plain bar sliding in staples. Further develop- 
ment was stated to have resulted in the Egyptian lock, the 
sliding bar appearing in this lock, but in a hollow form, the 
means of retention when in its locked position being pins, 
which dropped into it from its staple when shot home. A lock 
of this kind is indicated on the wall-sculptures of the Temple of 
Karnac, and is in use in Egypt at the present day. The wooden 
locks of the Northern Isles were shown to be analogous to the 
Egyptian locks. It is in the Roman locks that traces of the 
system of “warding” first appear, combined also with the 
falling pins already alluded to. Seven varieties of Roman keys 
attached to finger-rings were exhibited in diagrams, and it was 
pointed out that in one of these the barrel was bored through 
from end to end, thus allowing accumulated dust to be pushed 
out. Apropos of this, it is curious to note that within recent 
years no less than four patentees have applied for protection of 
the same idea in England. Padlocks were treated as forming a 
distinct branch, and being specially connected with travel, the 
English kinds have become widely distributed. The same 
mechanical arrangement that was used in the Roman padlock 
is seen at the present day in those of China. The absence of 
any distinctive Byzantine locks and keys was commented upon 
and the gradual growth of ornament upon this form of metal. 
work was sketched from the beginning of the twelfth century, as 
it advanced through the various developments of the Pointed 
style. The various stages of this advance were illustrated by 
crayon drawings, in which all the details were artistically 
elaborated, together with those of the Transitional and Renais- 
Sance periods. Beautifully finished designs of keys of the 
latter period were dwelt upon at some length, and some curious 
extracts were given from a French work dated 1627. From 
these it would appear that the locksmith of the seventeenth cen- 
tury combined with his art the manufacture of artificial arms 
and legs in sheet tron. Up tothe commencement of the present 
century the only security attained was by complex systems of 
warding,” excepting the still well-known puzzle padlock, which 
was probably invented in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century. The state of perfection of modern knowledge and 
practice in lock-making was briefly touched upon, special refer- 
ence being made to locks not commonly known in England 
A Chubb lock was exhibited, which showed that a variation of 


only the two hundredth part of an inch in one of the steps of 
the key was sufficient to render the key useless. Some modern 
artistic key bows were exemplified by diagrams in oil colours of 
the Chubb keys made for the opening ceremonies of last year’s 
Exhibitions. The diagrams (some thirty in number) were 
executed by Mr. C. S. Wimbush, of London. At the close of 
the paper a vote of thanks was awarded Mr. Chubb for his 
paper, and also to Mr. C. S. Wimbush for the drawings. 


ARCHAZOLOGY IN ITALY. 


HE archeological season in Rome, says the 77zmes cor- 
respondent, was opened for the English and American 
visitors by Sir John Savile Lumley, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
in Rome, delivering the opening lecture on the year’s work in 
archeological investigation. The Ambassador has continued 
his excavations at Civita Lavinia, where the remains of an 
Imperial villa overlie some curious and interesting traces of 
earlier work. He has unearthed a summer portico of the 
palace with some interesting architectural peculiarities. The 
portico is constructed with five rectangular pilasters of squared 
stone masonry, externally faced with half-columns of the same 
material. In the dbr/s and on the masonry were found frag- 
ments of wall-painting of a style which showed that it was of 
the best period of Roman decorative work. Under the villa, 
in the tufaceous rock, was found a vertical shaft of 23 métres in 
depth, with steps cut in the sides and provided with cusdcw/i 
half-way down and at the bottom, branching off in various 
directions. ‘These curious underground passages are common 
in certain parts of Etruria, and have always puzzled archae- 
ologists, for they are not to.be confounded with fozzolana 
quarries, such as appear to have been the beginnings of the 
catacombs. I believe them to have been prisons. Strabo 
speaks of one near Nauplia as a labyrinth, built by the 
Cyclopes, who also built Tiryns and Mycene; but the 
work is probably that of a Pelasgic race, the predeces- 
sors of the Rasenz or Etruscans. I have myself been 
down the example alluded to by Strabo, which is simply 
a dry well or shaft, which, dug in a tufaceous or porous 
material, is easily kept dry, and at the bottom of it occur these 
cuniculi’ or passages, to which it owes the appellation which 
Strabo gives it. The association of it with the typical labyrinth 
of Gnossos, made to serve as a prison, accounts for the ancient 
author’s name for it; and in the days when superficial struc- 
ture was extremely difficult and insecure for such purposes as 
keeping slaves or prisoners, the form of dungeon thus contrived 
presents the maximum of security with the minimum of trouble. 
While much more secure as a place of confinement, it was 
certainly as comfortable as a modern Turkish prison. 

The Ambassador rendered merited justice to the municipal 
efforts to preserve such antiquities, discovered from time to 
time as the needs of the city permitted, and the preservation of 
that part of the wall of Aurelian between the Pincian and 
Salarian Gates, where a carriageway is maintained in the piano 
vegolatore of the city, leaving a drive round what was once the 
most beautiful of public gardens—the Ludovisi. In the con- 
struction of the convent of the Ladies of Cluny the necessary 
demolition of Medizeval structures brought to light ten heads 
of fine antique statues—/wno, Pluto, Cybele, Paris, d:sculapius, 
a bearded Hercules, and a head and shoulders of a Czfzd, with 
others of inferior work. With these were also brought to light 
seventeen plinths of statues recording the names of sculptors who, 
from the epithet of Aphrodisios, are supposed to be a guild of 
artists from Aphrodisias, brought to work in Romein Flavian days. 
Sir John Savile Lumley has found portions of a most important 
equestrian group, probably a guadriga, in his excavations at 
Lavinium. It is much to be hoped he may find the remaining 
fragments, so as to reconstruct this evidently Greek work. 

In the province of Italic archzeology the most important 
discovery, however, of the year has been that of the site of 
Vetulonia, so long contested. I had the pleasure of seeing at 
Florence the more important objects of the collection resulting 
from the discovery of several tombs in the cemetery of that 
city, destroyed at so early a date by Roman jealousy that its 
site_has been in dispute for many centuries. It is near Colonna, 
on that range of hills which as the passenger by the Maremma 
Railway approaches Grosseto lies to his right. The objects 
found here are of an early Etruscan epoch, and are now being 
arranged in the museum of Florence. From its high and 
approximately determinable antiquity as regards Etruscan 
archeology, this find is regarded as the most important since 
the Rigolini tomb. The tombs found in this necropolis (vzde 
Helbig in “ Mittheilungen ”) are of two forms, the well and the 
grave form, of which the former and older seems to bear some 
relation to the Pelasgic shaft, and might lead to the conclusion 
that the latter was intended for a tomb, were it not for its 
needless profundity and the evidence of its being intended for 
continued use, in the steps cut in the stone sides of the shaft. 
But that this is recent, in relation to Pelasgic work, is shown 
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by the inscriptions, which are of the sixth or at most of the 
seventh century B.c., and by the occurrence of iron weapons. 
The most prominent object was a huge circular shield of bronze, 
elaborately ornamented, but only in archaic geometrical pat- 
terns. The metal is of extreme thinness, so that it was pro- 
bably only a ceremonial shield. But the vases of Greek origin 
or fashion and the occurrence of scarabei with hieroglyphs 
indicate a date subsequent to the voyages of the Phcenicians. 
The objects found, of which, from their fragmentary state and 
from their being partially in the hands of the restorer, I was 
able to see only the most important, will be visible to the public 
next spring, when the official report also will be ready, pending 
the preparation of which I am requested not to enter into detail 
as to the collection. 

Of Todi and the important tombs found there (though much 
Jater than the tombs of Vetulonia, being of the third century 
B.C.), and of which a correspondent on the spot gave you some 
notice last summer, the report of Professor Barnabei will soon 
be issued, and will give in great detail the objects and inscrip- 
tions found there. But the great treasure of the find is the 
jewellery of an Etruscan lady, evidently of rank, comprising 
necklace, earrings, &c. Of the latter Professor Barnabei says 
that they surpass in fineness of workmanship the famous ear- 
ring of Perugia, described by Conestabile (Mon. Perugia Etrus. 
et Rom., p. 472, Tab. Cv1., 2 Bull. Inst., 1869, p. 176), and the 
two earrings in the British Museum. “They are tom. in length, 
and represent a large shield surrounded by rosettes and grain- 
work, which below take the form of volutes, between which 
hangs a beautiful woman’s head, also enriched by splendid ear- 
rings, and with ornaments about the neck, under which is a 
pendant, and at the side of the woman’s head hang three 
chains, also terminated with pendants. Behind the upper shield 
is a pin, with which these large earrings were attached each to 
a ring of gold, of the ordinary form of earrings, each terminat- 
ing with the head of an animal. There is a magnificent neck- 
lace made with three chains interlaced, very fine and solid, 
which are inserted under fastenings of grainwork with a design 
in the form of leaves, which in turn unite in three discs, one 
oval in the centre with an onyx, and two round at the sides, 
0024 m. each in diameter, decorated with Medusa heads in 
relief.” Twenty golden buttons variously decorated, with plates 
and ornaments of gold, all in relief with different designs, and 
attached formerly to the dress of the lady, and quantities of 
fine gold threads, supposed to have been arranged in the hair, 
were found with the ashes. 

Among the interesting and archeologically important 
results of the research of the summer is the recognition 
through recent discoveries of one of the famous supposed 
candelabra of Perugian origin as the real kottabos, the 
instrument with which the classical game of that name was 
played, a study by Professor Barnabei of most subtle induction 
and profound erudition, and, to my mind, completely clearing 
up this curious subject, and illustrating the relations between 
Greece and Etruria unexpectedly. 

In the communal excavations we have, as most notable 
result, over.four hundred inscriptions, found between August I 
and the middle of October. Of statues, several of fine Greek 
work have been found in the grounds of the Villa Spithoever, 
of which especially one, a running girl, similar to one in the 
Vatican, but of an earlier and severer style, is of artistic and 
archeological interest. 

The Mithraic lodge at Ostia, alluded to in a former letter, 
which I have twice visited, is of very great interest, and near it 
the newly-discovered forum, temple of Ceres, and theatre, 
all grouped in most picturesque proximity, make an ev- 
semble of antique interest unrivalled out of Pompeii— 
curious, also, as containing evidence of the continual 
appropriation of antique material by the successive epochs 
of reconstruction or separation even in Imperial times, and for 
the indications of the commercial guilds contained in the 
inscriptions found. ‘The excavations at Ostia will probably 
not be resumed until the return of Professor Pianciani, who is 
now in America, but there are acres on acres of ruin which call 
for the spade. At Orvieto the excavations in the early 
cemetery are giving most important results in the information 
acquired as to the early condition of the arts in Southern 
Etruria, as those of Vetulonia serve for the northern section. 
The necropolis of Orvieto is enormous, nearly if not quite 
encircling the city; and of the tombs naturally the earliest 
give the most interesting facts. ‘They furnish numerous early 
proprietary inscriptions, and the form of vaulting is most 
interesting as showing the Pelasgic or voussoir so-called 
arch in the stage of transition to the form found in Vola- 
terra and Rome; the complete arch, by the voussoir con- 
struction, held at the top by a key-stone instead of a cap- 
stone. It is difficult to see why, when the Etruscans had got 
so far, they did not jump at once to the construction of the true 
arch. The Department of Antiquities is preparing an elaborate 
and admirably illustrated report on these excavations, which 
are not yet finished, and this promises to be one of the most 
important documents on Etruscan c vilisation yet printed. 
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Considering the small appropriation made by Government for 
excavation and restoration, the work done by this department is 
beyond praise. 


INDUSTRIAL ART. 


HE annual meeting of the Edinburgh School of Art was 

held in the National Gallery on the 12th inst., when an 

address was delivered to the students by Professor Baldwin 
Brown. 

_He told the students it was not given to every one to paint 
pictures or carve statues at will. The field of art was a large 
one, and there was much work to be done which, although truly 
artistic and of high value, was not of the most ambitious kind. 
It was upon that minor artistic activity which called for no large 
canvases or colossal moulds of bronze, but which yet might tax 
to the full the powers of the trained student, that he proposed 
to speak. There were complaints in the present day that the 
artist was not so well patronised as he used to be. There might 
be some falling off in the demand for some forms of work, but, 
on the other hand, the general interest in art on the part of the 
community at large spread more widely day by day. Art was 
becoming democratic. The patronage of the many in smail 
matters was substituted for the more munificent, but less widely 
reaching, patronage of the few. Of this fact the young artist 
should be quick to take advantage. He should be careful to 
make himself an adept in some one branch of the minor or in- 
dustrial arts. There was one special sphere of this minor artistic 
work to which they might devote a portion of their time to their 
own profit and to the great advantage of the community. That 
was the sphere of design. He was afraid, however, that many 
had a strong feeling that to devote their time, or even a portion 
of their time, to design would be in some way derogatory to the 
dignity of the artist. The great masters of the Renaissance in 
Italy and Germany did not think so, and why should they? In 
old days, the artist stood nearer to the art workman. Artist 
and art workman indeed were one. The great artists of the 
Middle Ages proceeded out of the ancient guilds in which work- 
men had been bound together from the days of the Roman 
Empire. In these guilds the distinction now so quick to be 
drawn between art and handicraft was not yet recognised. A 
painter of the fourteenth or fifteenth century would as readily 
receive a commission to paint banners or horse trappings as an 
altar-piece or the walls of a chapel. All this had its good in- 
fluence. Craftsman and artist laboured side by side under the 
same strict rules of the guild. The former was proud of his 
association with a famous master, and worked out his orna- 
mental details with the more spirit because a Giotto or a Van 
Eyck was his fellow-guildsman. ‘The artist, again, craftsman 
before anything, possessed that complete technical mastery over 
all needful processes, even the most mechanical and preliminary, 
which shows itself in the exquisite finish and marvellous preser- 
vation of ancient work ; and with a craftsman’s delight in good 
work for its own sake, he was ready to turn his skill to account 
in the accomplishment of the most varied tasks. The Renais- 
sance placed the artist of original genius upon a pinnacle of 
eminence, and the wholesome old spirit of guild gradually died 
out in the seventeenth century ; yet even a child of the Renais- 
sance like Holbein gave some of his best work to book illustra- 
tion and to designs for the goldsmith. The sharp separation in 
their own day between artist and art workman was much to be 
deplored. They might ask, How was the modern designer to 
set to work? Was there anything new to be done? Had not 
the designers of the past exhausted all the possible motives, so 
that present-day work must necessarily only be a copy of theirs? 
The first question was, Where is the modern designer to seek 
for his motives of decoration? ‘The answer was, Not in the 
pattern-books, but at the same source from which all the best 
designers of the past—the Greeks, for example—derived their 
motives of decoration : that was, Nature and the simple primeval 
instincts of humanity. The ancient Egyptians—they must go 
back to them to find the origin of Greek ornament—were a 
people who took the keenest delight in fresh flowers, and no 
one was fully dressed for an entertainment without the floral 
adornment. As they crowned their own heads at festal tide, or 
set the lotus blossom nodding above them, so they could see by 
their pictures that they wreathed with flowers their wine jars, 
their elegant stands and tables, and even their chairs and 
couches, and crowned the pillars supporting the canopies under 
which their gods and kings sat enthroned. This is all simple 
and natural enough. Yet this simple custom was the origin of 
almost all the Greek system of ornamentation. Instead of real 
garlands, garlands painted or carved wreathed the bowls in 
which the Greeks mixed their wine, encircled the heads of their 
temple columns, and lay nestling close under the cornice which 
surmounts their entablatures. There were thus three distinct 
stages in the development of Classical ornament—first, the use 
of the real flower or garland; then of the painted or carved 
flower or garland; and lastly, the conventionalised flower or 
garland, disciplined into a pattern. From this there might be 
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drawn a simple principle of great practical value—the principle 
that motives and processes of adornment which were natural 
and suitable in actual fact, are also suitable to be used in de- 
corative art. After illustrating in an interesting way the his- 
torical aspect of decoration, he remarked that the forms about 
which he had been speaking were not arbitrarily chosen, but 
had a tradition attached to them, an intelligent consideration of 
which would give them a just idea of what they should call 
suitability in the choice of decorative motives. Such a choice 
would be regulated by the tact or instinct of what was fitting, 
the possession of which was a very important artistic gift. 
Ornament through the choice of special forms carrying with 
them associations might become in that way significant, and the 
artist in the use of them must be in a sense a poet, quick to 
recognise the sympathy of nature with human feelings, and 
gifting his work with a language by which it appealed to the 
heart as well as to the eye. Lastly, there was in the selection 
and use of ornament an intellectual side, to which, as they 
should expect, the Greeks did fullest justice. The modern art 
workman had little or no appreciation of the fact that in de- 
corating a complex object, the various parts of which had 
different structural functions, the ornament should be made 
subservient to structure, explaining and helping the work done 
by the diferent parts. Let them examine for themselves the 
relation between ornament and structure in a Greek vase ora 
Greek temple, and then see if the cabinet-maker of to-day had 
not some lessons to learn. Of all the faults in their decorative 
work, perhaps the worst was the tendency to cover the field of 
work with scattered ornaments as aimlessly applied as they are 
aimlessly selected. In these considerations they might, he 
trusted, find something which would give them food for reflec- 
tion on this important matter of design. It was a sphere of 
work wherein they need have no fear that their talents would be 
degraded. ‘They had seen that design was not a haphazard 
thing, a thing of knack, or of clever adaptation of the ideas of 
others. It demanded a trained artistic taste and refined sense 
of fitness to give them their motive. It demanded, what was 
more than mere skill, a certain feeling and sympathy that their 
ornament may carry with it a poetic suggestion. It must come 
from the heart as well as from the head. It demanded the 
exercise of reason and self-restraint, that all they did might 
have, like the work of the greatest designers of the past, a 
meaning and a purpose through which it was subservient to a 
larger aim than merely to make a thing look pretty. And, 
lastly and chiefly, it demanded throughout a sense of grace and 
beauty that must preside over the whole. The young artist 
must not think that he was sinning against the purposes of his 
being when he took the trouble to devise a form of beauty for 
some simple object of daily use. He is equally an artist 
then as when he painted a hundred-guinea effigy of a rosy- 
cheeked infant in company attire. The designer who devoted 
himself to the production of graceful lines, well-balanced masses, 
harmonious light and shade, and colouring, dealt with elements 
of beauty which, wherever they appeared, had a high artistic 
value. He was in his way acreator. He enriched the world 
with something new, a lasting possession. 


Aygones, 


‘ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty”’—HAzuitT. 


INCIDENTS OF THE YEAR 1837. 


AY article appeared in the January number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine upon fires in London. During 1836 there 
were 664 in the city, and it was calculated that a million of 
pounds sterling was every year sent into smoke and ashes. 
The fault is said to lie in the system of building, and that 
nothing would be easier than to build houses incapable of 
being consumed. To attain that end iron must be more 
generally used :—“ The joists, the stairs, and all the more 
solid parts might be made of iron, and of iron modelled and 
Wrought into every shape of strength and convenience : the 
floors might be of sheet iron and made of a smoothness and 
elasticity amounting to a new feature of elegance and enjoy- 
ment ; the doors, the cornices, the ceilings, all the conspicuous 
portions of the apartments might be of iron, easily decorated 
and moulded into every classic ornament—-sometimes taking 
the lines of the marbles, sometimes of the metals, sometimes of 


the finer w — i iti 7 
: er woods: and, in all, uniting beauty, permanence, and 
satety against fire. 
* x 


In the Architectural Magazine of June there was an article 
-n which the applicability of iron was also advocated, It was 
said that “the effect of the use of iron in some buildings may 
reasonably be estimated as giving encouragement to a modified 


species of the Gothic style, partaking of the lighter character of 
the Saracenic.” But the writer protested against the use of 
cast-iron classics for, as he said, the Greek orders literally 
symbolise masonry, and when iron comes to the relief of stone, 
the verandah necessarily supersedes the portico. His conclu- 
sion was that, “ The general introduction of. iron into the 
construction of buildings should no further affect designs than 
in those particular cases where it conspicuously enters into the 
ornamental parts of the composition ; but, in such cases, it 
should become authoritative and not subject, enforcing a regard 
for the elegant to the exclusion of the grand ; emulating the 
beauty of the Pointed Gothic outline or the Greek detail, but 
avoiding companionship with those elements of sublimity which 
form the masses of a York Minster, or with those features of 


majesty which distinguish a Parthenon.” 
* * 


* 

The writer in Blackwood proposed another material for 
buildings, and his dream of the future resembles that of 1851, 
when, after seeing Paxton’s Exhibition Building, all the world 
supposed that glass was the only suitable building material. 
‘Glass may be made,” he said, ‘more solid than stone. The 
most dazzling architecture might be thus in the power of the 
builder ; roofs of every shape and elevation, Gothic, Greek, and 
Roman ; the arched, the concave, the lofty dome, might be 
constructed with almost the facility of a fabric of snow, but 
with a permanency all but indestructible. A new element 
would be thus introduced into architecture, light, boundless, 
flowing, perpetual. The finest effects of colouring might be 
produced in the most endless variety. We might sit under 
cupolas of seeming emerald and chrysolite, gaze on walls and 
pillars glittering as diamonds, and receive the full glory of the 
skies through sheets of crystal radiant with all the hues of 
heaven. We admit the strangeness with which all this may 
sound in the general ear. Let our houses of glass be talked of 


asadream. But all this dream will yet be realised.” 
* * 


The houses of the future were not to be restricted to the use 
of glass in walls, for before the month was over it was announced 
that a manufacturer in Liege had discovered the way to make 
most wonderful cloth for hangings of glass. ‘ When we figure 
to ourselves,” says the chronicler, “an apartment decorated 
with cloth of glass, and resplendent with lights, we must be 
convinced that it will equal in brilliancy all that it is possible 
for the imagination to conceive ; it will realise, in a word, the 
wonders of the enchanted palaces of the ‘Arabian Tales.’ 
The lights flashing from the polished surface of the glass, to 
which any colour or shade may be given, will make the room 
have the appearance of an apartment of pearls, mother- 
of-pearl, or diamonds, or composed of granite, sapphires, 
topazes, rubies, emeralds, amethysts, &c., or, in short, of all 
these precious stones united and combined in a thousand 
ways, and formed into stars, rosettes, bouquets, garlands, 


festoons, and graceful undulations, varied almost to infinity.” 
* * 


* 

On January 29 the Commissioners decided that the works 
of the new Houses of Parliament must be undertaken accord- 
ing to the design by Charles Barry. The lofty tower was to be 
utilised for the preservation of the public records of the country. 
A Record Commission had existed since 1800, and it was 
stated by Sir Thomas Phillips that since the commission was 
instituted more records were destroyed than during the four 
previous centuries. It was also said that, in spite of the com- 
mission, the records “remained in the same stalactiliferous 
vaults, unlighted dungeons, and wooden sheds, subjected to the 


same ravages, whether of damp, dirt, rats, or labourers.” 
* * 


* 

Sir John Soane died at his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 
January 20, in his eighty-fourth year. According to the 
Morning Herald, he had suffered from erysipelas in the preced- 
ing May, “from which it was not expected that he could 
recover ; yet the uncommon vigour of his constitution not only 
brought him round, but for some months afterwards, and until 
within a few days of his death, his health, strength, and atten- — 
tion to his ordinary pursuits were nearly equal to what they nad 
been ten years previously. During those months he made 
several important additions to, and alterations in, his museum, 
particularly in purchasing the valuable collection of drawings by 
Mr. George Dance, R.A., the eminent architect (his old master). 
For these he gave 500/. He likewise completed a publication 
descriptive of his house and museum. On Thursday evening, 
after nine, he became worse, and on Friday, at half-past three 
o’clock, was no more. He died without the slightest pain, and 
his attendants for some time did not believe he had departed. 
Sir John Soane’s medical attendant stated the cause of his 
death to be an affection of the heart.” He was buried in St. 
Giles’s Churchyard, adjoining Old St. Pancras Church, 

* * 


* 
At a meeting of the Institute of British Architects on 
February 6, the Charter was presented by Earl de Grey, the 
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president. His lordship in the course of his congratulatory 
address, said :—“ The Charter is not the ultimate point of our 
hopes ; it is but the threshold of an enlarged field of action ; 
it should serve as a stimulus to our continued progress onwards, 
and to a gradual increase of attainments and knowledge, until 
the science which directs us shall be as well defined, and as 
accurately laid down, as astronomy now is, by which the 
mechanism of unnumbered worlds has been brought within the 
grasp of the human understanding; and until the region of 
taste, the music of the eye as it has been aptly termed by 
Aristotle, shaJl have been thoroughly investigated, its effects 
resolved to their first principles, and its laws be as well under- 
stood, and as universally recognised,.as the exquisite beauties 
which, in literature, distinguish the productions of a Homer, a 
Dante, and a Shakespeare.” According to Goethe, the thres- 
hold is the place of expectation—“ Die Schwelle ist der Platz 
der Erwartung”—but seeing that the Charter during the half- 
century has been of no use to architecture or architects, the 
threshold in this case might be said to lead to disappointment. 


* * 
* 


The society journals of our time might be considered 
respectable if compared with the Age of 1837. It was in- 
evitable that sooner or later the commission for the Houses of 
Parliament should be made a subject for slander in that paper. 
In February the Age announced that Charles Barry was an 
architectural charlatan, that he cribbed ideas from Mr. Cotting- 
ham’s plans, and that he was not the sole author of the design 
he sent in, for it was prepared at Sir Edward Cust’s country 
seat. It was plain the article was not inspired by any rival 
competitor, for the only dissatisfaction in the competition arose 
from the awards of the second prizes. 

* * 
* 


The Art Union of London was founded at a private meeting 
held on March 21 at Mr. Hayward’s house, 18 Edward Street, 
Portman Square. On the committee then appointed were 
Charles Barry, John Britton, and George Godwin. Similar 
societies had existed in Germany and France, and a year or 
two before the Association for the Promotion of Fine Arts was 


founded in Scotland. : 
* 


The Royal Academy Exhibition of 1837 was the first held 
in Trafalgar Square, and it was said that the visitors paid 
7,000/, during the season. The galleries were opened by King 
William IV. on April 28, but they had been used in the year 
preceding for the exhibition of the designs for the Houses of 
Parliament. In the “ Bygone” for May 9, 1885, will be found 
a criticism on the architectural designs which were exhibited 
in 1837. 


* * 
* 


The rooms in Somerset House which were occupied by the 
Royal Academy from 1780, were utilised for the new School of 
Design, which was opened on June 1, under the direction of 
Mr. J. B. Papworth. The students paid four shillings a week 
for the day classes. The instruction was divided into two 
sections, viz., elementary and outline (shadowing, drawing 
from model, &c.), and industrial. A silk loom was provided 
in order that the application of design in one branch might be 
witnessed. The school was reconstructed in 1842. 


* * 
* 


A meeting of the Institute of Architects was held on July 17 
for the purpose of considering the report of the Council relative 
to providing new chambers for the purposes of the society, 
rendered necessary by several circumstances. The Council 
recommended that certain apartments in No. 16 Lower Gros- 
venor Street be taken by the Institute, which was ultimately 
unanimously agreed to. Hitherto the Institute had occupied a 
part of the building now known as the New Club, in King 
Street, Covent Garden. At the same meeting a translation 
was read of an article which was printed a few days before in 
the Szdc/e, in which the French writer proved that the English 
have no natural taste for the fine arts, and that, like other 
products of warmer climates, they would perish but for the 
artificial means taken to preserve them. Of the new National 
Gallery, the French writer remarked that it could be easily 
placed within the walls which enclose the staircase of the 
Louvre ; this, he went on to say, is not merely a failure in 
taste, but in foresight—“they have measured a new-born 
infant for a suit of clothes which he will require when a man, 
without remembering that the child will grow.” 


* * 
* 


The jealousy of the Royal Academy was as strong in 1837 as 
at any time between 1769 and 1887. We give a copy of an 
ingenious calculation that was made at the time to show the 
contrast between the Academy and the Society of British 
Artists :—“ The new Royal Academy Exhibition in Trafalgar 
Square contains 530 feet in length of wall devoted to oil pic- 


tures, and the number exhibited was 541 oil pictures. The 
gallery of the Society of British Artists in Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall East, contains 575 feet in length of wall devoted to oil 
pictures, and the total number exhibited was 576 oil pictures. 
Thus, the Suffolk Street Gallery contained 35 oil pictures more 
than the new rooms at the Royal Academy. The height of the 
rooms being similar, or nearly so, the average size of the pic- 
tures must have been larger in Suffolk Street, since the number 
of pictures about equal the number of feet of line of wall, 
whilst those in the Academy exceed the number of feet on their 
line of wall. The members of the Royal Academy have their 
galleries given by the nation, and have the royal patronage 
extended to them in the most exclusive manner, together with 
all artistical honours, but their rooms are not a mart for pic- 
tures for the support and encouragement of art. The Suffolk 
Street Society built their galleries at their own expense, and 
are entirely dependent on the patronage of the public ; whilst 
they sell more pictures for the great body of artists than any 
society in the United Kingdom. But it has had no shelter or 


protection either from royalty or from the Government! Is 
this as it should be?” 


PROPOSED THEATRE, LONGTON. 


HE Mayor of Longton (Mr. John Aynsl: y) proposes to erect 
a new theatre in the town, and plans were approved at the 
last meeting of the Town. Council. The designs for the 
theatre—“‘ The Queen’s Jubilee Theatre”—have been drawn 
up by Mr. J. Taylor, architect, Longton, and the building 
will be erected under that gentleman’s supervision. The site is 
a portion of Commerce Street and Chancery Lane. The style 
intended for the front in Commerce Street is French Renais- 
sance, and it is proposed to occupy this part of the building on 
the ground floor with a restaurant, a lock-up shop, an oyster 
bar, a photographic establishment, and on the mezzanine floor a 
dining-room over the whole; on the first floor the crush landing 
to the dress-circle, &c., with refreshment bar and _ ladies’ 
waiting-room ; and on the second floor a well lighted studio 
communicating by a spiral staircase with the photographic 
establishment at the corner of Chancery Lane. The elevation 
to Chancery Lane will be plain red brickwork. The basement 
of the building will contain dressing-rooms, drill corridors, 
store-rooms, limelight-rooms, and the usual adjuncts for theatre 
accommodation ; while the ground plan comprises pit, with 
accommodation for 870, and stalls to seat forty persons. The 
entrances to the pit and gallery will be from Chancery Lane, 
while the grand entrance will be in Commerce Street. The 
whole of the booking will be done at the same office, though 
necessarily at different windows, and the architect has so 
designed the booking-office that the person in charge will have 
control of the whole theatre, and will be able to overlook the 
stage from his position there. The exits from the pit will be 
under the control of a lever in the same office, so that in case of 
necessity the booking manager would be able to throw open the 
four exit doors opening in halves outwards, in all 20 feet in width, 
and the pit would be emptied in less than a minute. The exit from 
the stalls will be through a spacious corridor, communicating 
with the grand entrance, and from the dress-circle through a 
crush landing and an elliptical staircase, 5 feet wide, with 
ornamental wrought-iron escape balconies extending the whole 
length of the principal facade to Commerce Sireet. Exit from 
the gallery will be provided by two open staircases, each 5 feet 
6 inches wide, one near the corner of Chancery Lane and Com- 
merce Street, and the other at the extreme end. The dress- 
circle, promenade, and boxes will contain accommodation for 
869, and the gallery will afford accommodation for 878. 
Altogether the theatre is expected to hold nearly 2,700 persons. 
Refreshment bars will be provided for the upper circle, pit, and 
gallery. A spectator standing at the back of the pit in the 
worst possible position will be able to see 8 feet 9 inches at the 
extreme back of the stage, while the same point will be visible 
to any person standing in the worst possible position at the top 
of the promenade behind the dress-circle. Again, a person in 
the worst position in the gallery will be able to see the whole of 
the orchestra. The whole of the stage, in fact, will be in 
sight from the worst position in any part of the theatre. 
Excellent accommodation has been provided in the basement 
by way of dressing-rooms for the artists. It is proposed to 
construct the shell of the theatre of plain brickwork, the 
gallery, &c., being supported by cast-iron columns with wrought- 
iron girders. ‘The decoration of the proscenium, galleries, 
ceiling, &c., will be papier-mache, Tynecastle tapestry, and 
Lincrusta-Walton, picked out in colours, and in the dress-circle 
the dado will be lined with faience. The building will be 
illuminated by the electric light, together with the latest style 
of gas flash-lighting. It is intended to begin building in the 
spring, and it is probable that the completion of the “Jubilee 
Theatre ” will be witnessed before the end of the year. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Holme-next-Sea.—The restoration of the chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church has just been completed through the exertions 
of the vicar and churchwardens, assisted by Mrs. Nelson, sen., 
who has been most energetic in getting up concerts and other 
entertainments in aid of the good work. Mr. Le Strange, the 
patron of the living, has subscribed very liberally. It 1s pro- 
posed to reseat and complete the restoration of the nave in the 
spring, which was left unfinished about two years ago for the 
want of money. The works in the chancel have been carried 
out by Mr. Ducker, of Lynn, under the direction of Mr. Wm. 
Adams, architect, King’s Lynn. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Falmouth.—New Wesleyan Sunday schools have been 
erected at Pike’s Hill,designed in harmony with the chapel. 
The building has been erected by Messrs. J. Kelway Bros., 
contractors, Falmouth, from designs by Mr. J. W. Trounson, 
architect, Penzance. The dressings of the windows are 
principally Doulting stone, the main coigns, dressings of main 
entrance doors, and the buttresses being of St. Stephen’s 
granite. Inthe gable is a fine five-light window in Doulting 
stone, with the relieving arch in local stone ; the difference in 
the tints of the several stones have a good effect. The main 
schoolroom is 42 feet by 22 feet 6 inches, and is a bright, well- 
lighted, airy hall. On both sides of this main apartment are 
situated eight classrooms, which are partitioned off one from 
the other and from the main room by means of Francis & Co.’s 
patent revolving shutters. 

Accrington.—The new schools erected for the New Jeru- 
salem Church have been opened. Accommodation is provided 
on the ground-floor for 304 girls, 176 infants, and 72 babies, 
with conveniently-arranged cloak rooms, lavatories, &c. There 
is also a private room for the mistress. On the first floor there 
is a large assembly-room, which will conveniently accommodate 
800 persons, and approached by stone staircases from both 
streets. There is also a lecture hall, which will accommodate 
260 persons ; a large committee-room and ante-room, for use in 
connection with the platform ; also an ante-room to serve as 
cloak-room both for lecture hall and assembly-room. Hot 
water on the low-pressure system. The ventilation is to be by 
means of a 48-inch “ Blackman” air propeller, driven by one of 
Crossley’s “Otto” patent gas-engines, extracting the foul air 
from every room. Fresh air is admitted by Tobin’s tubes with 
enlarged bases, through which the hot-water pipes run. The 
style of architecture adopted is Gothic of a late period, adapted 
to modern requirements. The works have been carried out by 
the{following contractors :—Excavating, masonry,and brickwork, 
Messrs. W. Ramsbottom & Sons; joiner, Mr. Wm. Roberts ; 
slater, Mr. James Whitehead ; plumbing and glazing, Messrs. 
Carter & Son; gas and water fittings, Accrington Gas and 
Water Co.; plastering, Mr. Jas. Eatough; painting, Mr. Charles 
Fell; ironwork, Mr. J. W. Bridge—all of Accrington; concrete 
and wood-block floors, Messrs. Hindley & Wood, of Manchester. 
The heating is by Messrs. Musgrave & Co., of Belfast. Mr. W. H. 
Dixon has acted as clerk of works. Messrs. Stones & Grad- 
well, M.S.A., of Blackburn and Accrington, are the architects, 
under whose superintendence the works have been carried out. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Roman Remains at LincolIn.—About eight years ago were 
found upon the site of houses then being built in Bailgate, near 
the famous Newport Arch, the bases of a row of three large 
columns, which had probably formed part of the eastern 
frontage or portico of some important public building. The 
northern half of the portico was subsequently discovered, and 
most interesting it proved to be. The southern half of the 
portico was not then fully revealed, but a few days ago, while 
some repairs were being executed, the base of a double column 
at the south-east corner was discovered. ‘The newly- discovered 
double column at the south-east corner of the front differs from 
the corresponding one at the north-east corner in this respect 
that the line of axis of the two conjoined columns is varied in 
direction, viz., at the north-east corner the axis is east and west 
and at the south-east corner the axis line is north and south. 
The conjoint columns at the south-east corner appear to be 
fixed together in precisely the same manner as those at the 
north-east corner, viz., by hollowing out and cutting away so 
much of one column as to allow of the other fitting closely into 
it. Some of the mouldings of the bases are very perfect in 


section, and every care is being taken to preserve them from 
injury. 


Mr. Thomas Harrison has given 10,000/. to endow 
Chair of Engineering at Liverpool University College. 


ee 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition of the marine paintings of Mr. Oswald 
Brierly will be opened in the Pall Mall Gallery on April 23, 
and continue until July 25. 

M. Eugéne Muntz is now delivering a course of lectures 
a Leonardo da Vinci and his works, at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. 

Lord Northbrook has promised to lend Clarkson Stan- 
field’s painting, Zhe Abandoned, with three works by W. 
Mulready, to the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition. Four pic- 
tures by Mr. Poynter, R.A., will be lent by Lord Wharncliffe. 

M. Bailly, the architect, has been re-elected as president of 
the Society of French Artists. 

M. Paul Rajon has undertaken a commission for an 
etching from a painting by M. Jules Breton, in the collection of 
Dr. Weld, of Boston. 

A Statue of Denis Papin, the inventor of the “digester,” 
was on Sunday unveiled in the principal court of the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Métiers. It is the work of M. Aimé 
Millet. The inscription states that Papin was the inventor of 
the steam-engine. 

The Amateur Artists’ Society of Northampton have just 
held their first public exhibition of works. 

M. Franceschi has obtained the commission for the memo- 
rial of M. Prosper Giguel, which is to be erected at the cost of 
the Chinese Government. 

The Elgin Fine Art Exhibition closed on Saturday after 
being open three weeks, and attended with unusual success. 

Mr. John Steeple, whose water-colour landscapes are 
known to visitors to exhibitions, died a few days ago at 
Hampstead. 

Wednesday next has been appointed for the reception of 
works of art intended for the spring exhibition of the Nine- 
teenth-Century Art Society, at the Conduit Street Galleries. 

Messrs. Kelly & Birchall are appointed architects for 
the Central Higher Grade School, Leeds. ° ed ‘ 

IM. Michel ce Soutaché, the architect, who directed the 
restoration of the Chateau de Chambord, has died in Paris. 

A Committee has been formed to negotiate with the owner 
of Fairfax House, Putney, for the preservation of the 
building. 

Mr. G. B. Bulmer, architect, of Leeds, is preparing a 
volume of “ Architectural Studies in Yorkshire” for publica- 
tion. The work will consist of twenty plates, and the price to 
subscribers will be 25s. per copy. Many of the subjects are 
represented for the first time. 

M. Chaplin, the engraver, succeeds M. Charles Garnier 
as president of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. M. Bonnat, the 
portraitist, is the new vice-president. bie 

A Liberal Club Company is being formed in York for the 
erection of club buildings. Mr. G. W. Penty, of York, is the 
architect. ; 

Mr. Wm. Cooper, city surveyor of Lichfield, died very 
suddenly at his residence on the 7th inst., having held the city 
surveyorship for the last six years. 

An Album of Protographs, showing the progressive steps’ 
in the construction of the Vyrnwy Waterworks, is to be pre- 
sented to Sir Andrew Clark by the Water Committee, in 
acknowledgment of his services. 

A New Church is to be erected in Northampton, at a cost 
of 5,000/. 

The Hampstead Vestry have resolved to contribute 
10,000/. towards the extension of Hampstead Heath, provided 
that 10,000/. can be raised by private subscription. 

Municipal Buildings are to be erected in Johnstone, N.B., 
at a cost of about 2,000/, Mr. Davidson, of the town, will pro- 
bably be the architect. 

Prince Schahovskoy Strechneff has erected a theatre in 
Moscow for the performance of German plays. The exterior is 
in the old Russian style. 

Mr. T. Aumonier has been elected a member of the 
Anglo-Australian Society of Artists. Messrs. Aubrey Hunt,’ 
W. Strutt, and Theodore Roussel were elected at the same 
time. 

Mr. L. Booth, F.R.1.B.A., of Manchester, has been 
elected president of the Manchester and District Society of 
Surveyors. 

The Ossett Local Board will apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for powers to borrow 10,000/ for building and 
furnishing public offices. 

A Public Poll taken in Sheffield has resulted in a majority 
of about six to one in favour of the Corporation buying the 
Waterworks undertaking. 

A Wing, to be called the Penrhyn Wing, is to be added to 
the Carnarvonshire and Anglesey Infirmary, in memory of the 
late Lord Penrhyn. 

The Municipal Buildings, Warrington, were used for an 
“ At Home” by the mayor on Tuesday. The building was last 
year deccrated under the direction of Mr. E. Kirby, architect, 
of Liverpool. 
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LONDON, JANUARY 21, 1887. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents, 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


* * As great disappointment 1s frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of tinte, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FAREHAM.—Feb. 3.—Plans for proposed Cemetery Build- 
ings are invited by the Local Board. Mr. Leonard Warner, 
Clerk to the Local Board, Fareham. 

Giascow.—March 1.—Designs are invited for the Exhi- 
bition Buildings, cost not to exceed 30,000/. Premiums of 
150 Guineas, 1co Guineas, and 50 Guineas. Mr. William M. 
Cunningham, Secretary, Exhibition Chambers, 27 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. 

GUILDFORD.—Feb. 14.—Plans are invited for Laying Out 
as Public Walks and Pleasure Grounds the Guildford Castle 
and Bowling Green Estates. Mr. F. Smallpeice, Town Clerk, 
Guildford. ; 

KILBURN.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited by the Willesden 
Local Board for the Erection of Public Offices, Dyne Road, 
Kilburn. Cost, 6,00o/, Premiums of 5o0/. and 254. Mr. O. 
Claude Robson, Surveyor, Hampton House, High Road, 
Kilburn. 


simultaneously. 


EK. & J. 


THE “ECLAT” ano: RUMFORD-TEALE FIRE-GRATE. 


« Ag little ironwork as possible.’—Vide “ Eeonomy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgen Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fir ‘ 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgen Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 
WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
>» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. } 
> Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. ata 
>> Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. . 
Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


M. VERITY. 
98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS 


MAIDSTONE.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Proposed 
Asylum Buildings. Mr. C. A. Case, Clerk to the Justices of 
the Borough, 60 High Street, Maidstone. 


MANCHESTER.—Feb, 4.—For Silencing the Echo in the 
Drill Hall, at Burlington Street. Lofty, Circular-framed, 
Boarded Roof, Hard Concrete Floor, and Brick Gables. 
Captain Palmer, Hon. Secretary, 16th L.R.V., Burlington 
Street, Manchester. 


2 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Jan. 24.—For Building Four Cot- 
tages and Shop (Brickwork excepted). Messrs. John Eaton & 
Sons, Architects, Catherine Street, Ashton. under-Lyne. 

BALLYMONEY.—Jan. 31.—For Renovation of Presbyterian 
Church. Rev. T. A. Thompson. 

BECKENHAM.—Jan. 24.—For Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers (2,955 feet), with Cement Concrete Flushing Tanks. 
Mr. G. B. Carlton, C.E., Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Beckenham. 

BEVERLEY.—Jan. 26.—For Construction of Brick Gasholder 
Tank and Single-Lift Gasholder. Mr. Bryan, Gasworks, 
Beverley. 

BIDEFORD.—Jan. 22.—For Repairs to Premises at Back of 
Post Office, for the Bridge Trustees. Mr, R. T. Hookway, 
Bridge Warden, Bideford. 

BLACKPOOL.—Jan. 26.—For Building Wesleyan School 
Chapel. Mr. Silverwood, 82 Church Street, Blackpool. 

BucKIE.—Jan, 21.—For Building Police Station and Con- 
stables’ Quarters. Messrs. Bruce & Sutherland, Architects, 
Elgin. 

Bury.—Jan. 29.-For Alterations and Additions to the 
Offices in Parson’s Lane, for the Town Council. Mr. J. Cart- 
wright, Borough Engineer, Bury. 

COLCHESTER.—For Building Stables. Mr. J. W. Start, 
Architect, Cups Chambers, High Street, Colchester. 

DARLINGTON.—Jan. 27.—For Building Three Cottages at 
Pumping Station. The Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, 
Darlington. 

DARWEN.—Jan. 24.—For Re-seating Holy Trinity Church. 
Messrs. Thackeray & Woods, Architects, 45 Market Street, 
Darwen. 


e-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
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ELToN.—Jan. 27.—For Building Villa Residence, with 
Batvect nae, Stables, and Outbuildings. Mr. D. 
Hardman, Architect, Fleet Street, Bury. 

EXETER.—Feb. 2—For Re-seating and Restoring Oak 
Panelling of Guildhall. Mr. E. Lyne Parsons, Architect, 
236 High Street, Exeter. 

FAinswortu.—Jan. 31.—For Building Day and Sunday- 
schools, Dob Lane. Mr. Tom Cook, Architect, 8 Victoria 
Buildings, Victoria Street, Manchester. 

GUISELEY.—Jan. 24.—For Construction of Brick Sewer 

300 yards), with Manholes, Lampholes, &c. Messrs. McLands- 
borough & Preston, C.E., Exchange, Bradford. 


HANDSWORTH.—Jan. 25.—For Laying Pipe Sewers (4,890 
&cnc i Mra, 


yards), with Manholes, Flushing Chambers, 
eneorhy. Engineer, Public Offices, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham. 


HARTFORD,—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Reservoir and 
Works in connection. Mr, Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 

HoLDERNESS.—Jan. 24.—For Restoring Interior of Garton 
Church. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, Cogan 
Chambers, Hull. 

HuLuL.—Jan, 24.—For Alterations and Additions to Rud- 
stone Vicarage. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, Cogan 
Chambers, Hull. 

LINDLEY. — Jan. 27.— For 
Houses, with Outbuildings and Boundary Walls. 
Kirk & Sons, Architects, ‘Huddersfield. 

LONG REACH.—Jan. 29.—For Building Earth Drying and 
Storage Shed. Mr, J. W. Peggs, C.E., 21 ” Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 

LOWER Norwoop.—Jan, 27.—For Building Postal Sorting 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

MALVERN.—Jan. 23.—For Residence with Stables, &c. 
Mr. H, Haddon, Architect, Rockcliffe, Malvern, 

NORTH WITHAM.—Jan. 29.~For Repair and Refitting of 
Parish Church. Mr. R. J. Withers, Architect, 11 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 

NOTTINGHAM. — For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Houses, Sherwood Rise, Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market 
Street, Nottingham. 


Building Two Semi-detached 
Messrs. J. 


RADCLIFFE.—For Erection of Building. The East Lan- 


cashire Paper Mill Company, Radcliffe. 

RATHCOLE.—Jan. 26.—For Additions and Alterations to 
House. Mr. Samuel Manning, Board of Guardians’ Room, 
Celbridge, Ireland. 

RICHMOND.—Jan. 27.—For Restoration of Portion of Public 
Baths. Messrs. G. Elkington & Son, Architects, 95 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 

SKIPTON.—Jan. 29.—For Building Organ Chamber to Parish 
Church. Mr. Davis, 52 High Street, Skipton. 

SLAITHWAITE.—Feb. 1.—For Building Mill, Boiler-house, 
Engine-house, Long Chimney, Offices, &e. Mr. H. Butler, 
Secretary, Globe Worsted Company, Commercial Hotel, Slaith- 
waite. 

SPALDING.—Jan. 31.—For Outfall 
Drain, Forming Banks, Drain Channel, &c. 
Engineer, Fosdyke, Boston. 

WATERFORD.—Jan. 28.—For Building Boiler-house, Engine 
and Machine-room Buildings, Chimney Shaft (105 feet high), 
Four Dry Cold-Air Chambers, &c., at the Queen’s Bacon Stores, 
for the Executors of Mr. J. J. Richardson. ~ Mr, Robert Walker, 
Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

WELLOW.—Jan. 28.—For Building Stabling and Altering 
House. Messrs. Browne & Gill, Architects, 1 Fountain Build: 
ings, Bath, 

YORK.—Jan. 26.—For Restoration of Holy Trinity Church, 
Micklegate. Messrs. Fisher & Benes Architects, 16 Castle- 
gate, York, 


Sluice, Lutton Leam 
Mr, J. Kingston, 


TENDERS. 


EGREMONT (CUMBERLAND). 
For Alterations to Moor Row School, Egremont. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Moffat, Egremont, mason . : 5 ‘ . £386 0 © 
J. Martindale, Cleator Moor, joiner . ‘ ele bs) 
R. & D. Pearson, Cleator Moor, slating and 

plastering . ; «. 6oeis oO 
Mandale, Maryport, plumbing and glazing . ; 25.40 © 
T. Mossop, Egremont, painter . . RB 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


, Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
a Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO, 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliting 
5 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). : 


OPEN, SHUT. 


.GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
Lo age ee 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


FI Halls, and lights of every description. Bh ssp Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. = 
N \> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. wW. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ £ 3 
. Te 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 2 E 

: Pet Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, £ 
\3 H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;4 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


i Improved Glass 
Louvre Ventilator. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
(mproved Casemént. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 
ees Street, Edgware Road, W. 


‘Casments 
RsSa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD. W. 


SPECIALITE MEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


Tmprcved ripyet for UWiyliekts. Hopper Ventilator. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, eine MANCHESTER, 


AG 
LAMBETH, §S.E, $T. J. STURGEON & CO0., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.0. - 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., 


Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST ana Testimonials to 
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ACCRINGTON. 
For Construction of Brick Tunnel Outfall Sewer (600 yards), 


for the Accrington and Church Joint Sewerage Board. Mr. 

E. KNOWLES, Engineer, Accrington. 
S. Johnson, Manchester . : 169,300: 110, 
J. Pilkington, Haslingden : eT AktaeOrt oS 
Garforth Bros., Leeds Bl77.-17 0 
J. Rostron, Accrington eis 4,806 10 6 
W. Jenkins, Blackburn. .. DISH. O 
R. Lomax, Manchester _ . “536010 O 
M. W. Walmsley & Co., Manchester 3,670 0 O 
J. Sharples, Accrington . a659u 4/ 9 
W. Clegg, Accrington : ZAn2) .9) 6 
SHAW & DRAKE, “Bradford (accepted) 3)300°. 0] 0 
J. Dargue, South Broom Hill . . SVaaor 7k O 
J. Taylor & Son, Workington . 2,459 0 O 
IF, Dawson, Bury . . . 22577.0 0 
O. Norris, Heaton . : : page © (oh Eas 


BRIGHTON. 

For Sanitary Improvements, Alterations, and Additions to 
No. 131 Eastern Road, for Mr. C. G. Allum, M.A. Mr. 
CH. \RLES EDWARD GRITTON, A.M. Inst.C.E., M.S.A., 
Surveyor, of Brighton, London, and Sidcup, Kent. 

THOMAS GRIFFITHS, Brighton (accepted). 


GATHSHBAD. 
For Wrought-iron Railing (300 yards) and Entrance Gates, for 
Gateshead Cemetery. 


Swinny Bros., Morpeth . A a2 tae GeO 
Emley & Sons, Newcastle-on- Tyne meat 10m LO 
ieee Sumerset, Newcastle-on-Tyne . 254 IO oO 
J. R. Foster & (oun Walker . 5 F 22.0) 1OnO 
Sutton & Errington, Gateshead . . OS Mais Me: 
Bainbridge & Crimson, Gateshead 225.1530 
T. TOWARD & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted ) ZiAP LOL © 
HORBURY. 
Tor Building Four Houses, Park Street, Horbury. Mr. A. 


FAWCETT, Architect, Old Town Hall, Wakefield. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. Hemingway, Ossett, mason. 
G. Ashton, Wakefield, joiner, 
Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater, 
J. Snowdon, Ossett, plumber. 
ene Wakefield, PaMneles 


bee GUNNISLAKE. 
For 1,754 feet of }-inch Lead Pipe, and 1,812 feet of 2-inch 
Iron Socket Pipes, Gunnislake, Tavistock. 


Guiman, Petersfield ; ' : ‘ 462090.11) 6 
Shadduck, Plymouth . ‘ . : / set S7nrO 0 
Pile, Plymouth ; : : . F 136 0 0 
Ellis, Dartmouth, . : ‘ ‘ : ‘ 13h1.0f 0 
Baker, Tavistock . : : F - oplze TOF O 
Walker, Tavistock : . : , : Mia: oO 
Escott, Tavistock -e : . . : anizo 0 
Crocker, Gunnislake . ‘ ‘ ja FLO.30 0 
ip ROSEKELLY, Albaston (accepted) : : 104 15 6 
Brown, Gunislake >» c7 pots aerate 96 0 oO 
Frayne, Kidderminster of Unsrdayth ote 86.17) 3 


HEREFORD. 
For Additional Water Storage for 3,000 gallons at the Infirmary, 
Fire Mains, Valves, Hose Pipe, Delivery Pipes, &c., Here- 


ford. Mr. ip PARKER, C.E., Engineer, Hereford. 
Shand, Mason & Co., Blackfriars Road, S.E. £192 Ia Oo 
W. Stephens, Hereford 7 ; TSS, g O 
Merryweather & Sons, Long Acre . 130 15 O 
Savory & Bruton, Hereford . 5 i744 0° 0 
H. Welsh, Hereford é ; : 124,..0 0 
Vaughan & Son, Hereford . : mic. O; O 
W. BARBER, Hereford (accepted ) : (eliza Os oO 
W. Ts Alexander, Hereford . Io9 10 O 


For the Erection of New Premises, Eign oy Hereford, fot 
Mr. F. T. Boulton. Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, Architect, 
to King Street, Hereford. 


Partington, Hereford ms Os < . £1,280 0 oO 
Davies, Hereford . : . . . oh 3,255. O40 
Cullis, Hereford : : . . : + 51,0805. 0150 
Hiles, Hereford . : : : Dr Uifeyiny te) 
Bower & €o., Hereford”. : : +. JOOS ORO 
T. LEwIs, Hereford (accepted) . : 945 O O 
HUCKNALL TORKARD. 
For Roads to Cemetery, Hucknall Torkard, Notts. Mr, A.H , 
GOoDALL, Architect, Nottingham. 
John Lane, Skegby, Mansfield” A Lge 4a2Gu1G yO 
IpJi Thomas, Hucknall Torkard - « 20148G 0 
W. Cordon, Burton Joyce . - . SEE LOGON O 
ist Vickers, Nottingham . . L9%n0. 0 
JOHN HAWLEY, Ilkeston (accepted) . L70;.9 0 


a 
Ses 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


LEGGOTTS eeu: 


EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


ry) yADe oa ENT, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Ig admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. 
From 5s. each. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


=p Baneor, N. Wales: September 14, 1885. 
d Sirs,_I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and tap 
parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 


Vig and workable in their action, I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 
a a = = PARQUET FLOORINGS. All WOOD CARVINGS. ial 
Ly Stock, ready for Laying. yles ne Trade at Specia 
eo wed << > SRIGAT INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
fos) a Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHBAP, the country. 
(== a = O = Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
| => oo 
_ SS ~ zi 
= nes 
Ean = ws > ri 
Fas] = Z s 
i ta (om 
=> vse We 
=a et =D 4 
Ee ea Gg j 
a = | 
ex =, Earls 
= Mm IY t 
=) | A Pp A U ET vel ls? 4 hn Sacuen, ie prepare’ 
ual in Wear ce 
- Ss a <_< THIN P RO on. det ack laminations, aval wear t 
a) existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. 


EAL LE OL DYE PRIMING. 
SAVE ONE-THIRD OF COST AND TIME BY USING KALLKOLITH 


It fills the Pores, stops all suction, dries quickly, produces an exquisite smoothness, and is more durable than Oil Priming, » 
i en LS ae eh a 


EALLEOLITHE STAIN. 


Wood twice coated with KALLKOLITH produces a fine Oak Tint, and can be 
VARNISHED WITHOUT SIZE BEING USED. 


Price per Case of Hight Tins of 14 lbs. each, 40s., packing included. Sample Tins, 6s, each, 


H. RANSOM & CO., 11 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Registered Trade Mark. 
Registered Trade Mark. 
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HUCKNALL TORKARD—continued. 
For Building Dwelling-house at Hucknall Torkard, Notting- 
ham. Mr. ASE: GOODALL, Architect, Nottingham. 


LONDON —continued. 
For Construction of Precipitating and Sludge-settling Channels, 
Pier and Jetty, Erection of Engine ‘and Boiler Houses, 


. 1,286 Io oO Workshops Store Sheds, Superintendent’s House, Work- 
jenn Gash Ge erties : E fipes oO men’s Cottages, and Other works in connection with the 
R oe saa joe : ‘ i : & VIgTOOR OO Sewage Precipitation Works, Barking Creek. Sir JOSEPH 
Luke Scattergood, Nottingham «) ‘ried + e400 : BAZALGETTE, Engineer. eee 
W. Whitworth, Nottingham . . =k S95 eo aae aa ee Ne Rey de ‘ - £421,000 oe 
James J. Adams, Nottingham ae . . 986-080 ucas Ic ° fare . ‘ s 42056 
John Greaves, Arnold -. Cougs pA ttl S00 7e Ey aee John Jackson 420,220 0 O 
Thos. Cuthbert, Nottingham .. ‘ « ) “Q5O © O02 G Williams, Son & Wallington 415,600 0 oO 
Chas. Houldsworth, Hucknall Torkard . 950 0 oO Whittaker Bros. ; 419) get 4 y 

P Nottingham : ‘ 946 0 0 F : ; 
ee Dove, “Hucknall Torkard ; « (4.04548 C IO J. MOWLEM & Co. " (accepted ) f . 406,000 o ° 
Cox & Gelsthorpe Nottingham . «934 0 © | For Rebuilding on the Sites of Nos. 385, 387, and 389 Oxford 
aan Cooper. Nottingham 5 ‘ ae O20 -AGanO Street, W. Messrs. T. CHATFRILD CLARKE & SONS, 
Architects. , 

Evans & Woodcock, °Nottingham ; . Pe OLOnOmmO ; 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham ; - o 9000 a Hall, Beddall & Co. . ; : - £6, 810° 6 © 
Wm. Bains, Old Basford . . : : #900) OL O A. Scott. ; : : ae 6,795 9 O 
W. H. Taylor, New Basford . . 2 SOTO nO Cubitt & Co. . ale Wes: OFT OB 
T. H. Attewell, Nottingham . eed oe OO? OREO Nightingale. : . 6,682 0 oO 
S. Ingham & Sons, Old Basford > OU ear Clarke & Bracey . . 6,670 0 oO 
Hi Clipsham, Norwell, Newark . S500 Ome Holland & Hannen . : 6612" oS 
STAINFORTH BROS, "Hucknall Torkard (ac- Brown, Son & Blomfield . : 6,500 0 Oo 
cepted)’. : ‘ : ‘ ° : a WO SOO. 0 A. Bush . : : : : 6,483 0 O 
; Bywaters . : : ‘ 6453 4 © 
HUDDERSFIELD. _ Cuiee Sone ee Eee 
For Alterations and Additions to Waterloo Mills, Huddersfield. CeCorae © i ; : Gene b 
Messrs. J. KIRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield. A ortee ; eet ae 
Accepted Tenders. ep fotos 


B. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield, mason and joiner. 
J. Robinson & Son, Marsh, plasterer. 
Brook & North, Huddersfield, plumber. 
J. Lunn; Huddersfield, painter. 
ib Crowther & Co, Huddersfield, ironfounder. 


For Rebuilding on the Sites of Nos. 391 and 393 ‘Oxford Street, 
W. Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, Architects. 


LONDON. 


For Engineering Works at the Old Workhouse and Infirmary, 
New Wandsworth. 


St. John’s Hill, 
WINCKLE, Architect, 2 
Street, E.C. 

Jeakes +. - a . 


East India 


Davis F . - : . . 
May : 5 c 
Goddard & Massey 3 : 

BERRY (accepted) ~. : . . 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
ARCHITECTURE 


In all parts of the world, 
INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS 


From the Old Masters,and all the finest Modern 
Paintings, ineluding the Paris Salon. 


Our magnificent Collection is always on view at 
our London Galleries, 


24 OLD BOND STREET, W., 
Or Selections and Lists can be had by eat ferri 


WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


List Free. 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 neni denta’ Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Given at ; Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS. | 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
RAILWAY AND MARINE 
ALL ACCIDENTS DURING | ACCIDENTS, 


EMPLOYMENT, FIDELITY GUARANTERS. 


(THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited), 
Nos, 84 and 85 King William Street, London, H.0, 
pity he 000,000. 
Fully Subscribed, £500. Paid ap, £100,000.9 
Persors eel about 800,0 
Names of Workmen not required ; mee charged on 
total wages at 2s. per cent. and upwards, 
cna oN Bey | during issue of Policy. 
educe es for GENE 
peed; tAL ACCIDENTS with bonus on 
Collective Fidelity Guarantee 


percans Policies for any number of 


Applications for Agencies invited, 
8S, STANLEY BROWN, Genera Manager, 


Cubitt:& Co. 3 : ; ° ; £3,744 oo 
Holland & Hannen . é j : ‘ 4 3s F eee 
Ab Scott i, : . ‘ . . . .. 36924 0° 2 
Clarke & Bracey - ‘ . 3.082 a. 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . ») 3,655.0 «6 
Mr. T. W. ALD- Bywaters : 1 556g OF 6 
Avenue, Leadenhall BG Nightingale . ; e4 *9 552) Ov @ 
Colls & Sons ; ’ « “Sate Gos 
3 £4850 oO A. Bush : ‘ ; «S474 
: 3,750 0 O CeCox : ‘ ‘ 3,430.20 ~O 
‘ res 395m Om O Morter : 3,420 "OO 
; mietsC4ee- CFO Brown, Son & Blomfield . ; . 342038. 6 
: a7 TORO C. Lawrance & Sons. : : . t . 3, g20n eS 
ae NASH & HULL 
] 


CARPET 


COMPANY. | 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 


HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 
)| PARQUETRY WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 
WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At Moperate Priczs. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration) es 


in. every class of Building, 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traflic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
and Public Institutions. | 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WAITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


EE: TT E: EF 
MANUFACTURERS, 
WRITERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
Opal, Glass, Wood, and Brass Letters. 


‘BRASS «DOOR AND WINDOW PLATE 
MAKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


202 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


148 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., LONDON. 
ARROWSMITH’sS 


S Sunt ei FLOORS 


~~ SOLID IncH THICK, 
mem | BoTH SIDES ALIKE. 


Not Veneered, 
PATENTED. 
Also Quarter-inch 


THICK, for Surrounds 
of Carpets. 


References t to Works 
executed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. 


CARVED WOOD 
CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. 
Contracts ts for all kinds 


a of Joinery, Painting, 
< Decorating, &e. 


No. 80 NEW BOND STREET, London, W. 
J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, §.8£. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 


Far SUPERIOR in every respect to Swedish, 
and CHEAPER. | 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES | 


| All nstruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
| surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 

| Ulustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Piate Catalogues, 
No. ,2C0 Illustrations, three a Established 1795, 
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LONDON — continued. 


For Reconstruction of the Prince’s Road Workhouse, for the 


Lambeth Guardians. 


Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, 


wn LONDON — continued. 
For Partitions, &c., to Board School, Ashburnham Street. 


Omen arsdoni A 


2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. T. Bendon ee 2 
B. E. Nightingale, Lambeth £2 2,500 O O T. Warne . P i op 0 Oo 
John Tyerman, Walworth Road 20,795 O O Spencer & Co. . é 193 1,0 
John Mowlem & Co., Westminster. EO, © 1/10" 10 J. W. Roy : ; . 150s 10 10 
Holloway Bros., Battersea 18,950 0 oO Cowley & Drake ; 184 10 oO 
John T. Chappell, Pimlico : 15:72 ONO Henderson & Goff . 4 160) 11.0 
Frederick R. Turtle, Clapham Junction j 18,719 IO O EK. Lake 180 0 Oo 
Newton & Idle, Clapham Common THi7021710..10 Webber & Rosser é iii ole Xe) 
William Johnson, Wandsworth Common 18,550 0-0 W. Furniss ; ; tee OO 
H. Quennell, Kennington Lane ‘ waEIO, 500. 0° 0 W. Oldrey & Co. P : ; Ode: O} 0 
Charles Wall, Chelsea re i melo, 2707 O80 G. B. Ash. F ; : . 168 0 oO 
Turtle & Appleton, New Wandsworth 217,095. 0 0 Barlow & Roberts ; 1008 050 
George Stephenson, Bishopsgate Without . 17,906 o o W. Johnson : 5 T5070, 0 
F, & H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction 17,850 0 O C. Wall : : 146 0 0 
William Downs, Walworth Road . 5 TOBY el Newton & Idle . P 3 SO OntO 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton ; 6 Ga) Xo We For Works at Board Scubote, : 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Wandsworth . ie KY Ponton Road. Keeton’s Road, 

E. C. Howell & Son, Lambeth 17,646 O O| A. Boon £83: 0 oS, J. Jerrard . £2 It o 

John Mills, Stamford Street 175 30m OleOle Jones : f ye ks J. W. Roy a : re) 

Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road 17,567 © O|] H.J. Williams . 65 I5 0 Cranbrook ‘pring 

R. M. Priestley, Prince’s Road 17,500 O O| T. Dowling . 53 0 0 C.V. Howard 718 Oo 

EK. Lawrance & Sons, City Road pikes oy Youll 12h Walkley ’ 49 10 Oo F. & F. J. Wood sf I0 oO 

Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 17,421 © O| E,H. Sargeant . 49 0 0 S.T. Pritchard & 

Prestige & Co., Pimlico . . : 17,5924 0 OQ.) aN; Richards . a e300105.0 Son : Bom 5) sO 

William Smith, Harleyford Road . L7RU 7 Oee Ow O Springheld rare ey J. F. Sargeant 3515.0 

Charles Cox, Hackney . 16,839 © 0] B. E. Nightin- Lant Street 

Fie. HoLLoway, Peckham (accepted) . 16,0433 OO gale : . 28 0 0 Davis Bros. . aeivoro 
For Enlargement of Infants’ Department, Schoolkeeper’s J a ae z a Me ae vag i ae z 

House, &c., Addington Street Board School. Mr. T. J. ae Walkley . te ato LOE pope Woke 
aaa Architect. W. Johnson . 11 16 0 J. F. Sargeant 38:12, 0 
los eal , , . . . ’ £1999 rAd sg Star Lane. C. Dearing & Son 35 0 Oo 
ne copra S. . 1,943.00 | Pardoe & Son” 38 to o McCormick’ & Som’ 34 %to “o 
oe a . . . . , nas DO Wi Oldrey:& Go. ..225- o- o Kirby & Chase 30 0.0 

. Wa . . . . . , 1,937 © 9} T, Bendon 19 10 O- Steel Bros. 28 10 oO 
G. Stephenson . ‘ 1,932"°0 \O aie 
aE R AC Feen 1,925 0 0 For Rebuilding 73 and 75 Lower Thames Street, E.C. Second 
W. Oldrey & Co. : yet 1,900) oF 0 Contract. Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
Rens Idle. : . 1,895 0 0 J. O. RICHARDSON (accepted) . PER ALL 7 fete) 
W. Johnson : . 1,832 0 o| For Decorations, 213 Oxford Street, for Mr. A. Gianella. Mr. 
Stimpson & Co, : , P £5700: 0 “0 BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 

Atherton & Latta. : ; : L,VEG iO | 0 KUFFER i Co. Oey 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C 


Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


GzetiricatE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258, perream, 
Spragur’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Fapers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS oF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from the 

country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms on 

application. Also ‘Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON,W. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 
FARLEIGH pown | SUMMER_ DRIED. 


*| BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 


LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L?: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND 


is BEST FOR EXTERNAL USE, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, wv Wilts. 


; CATALOGUE 
Ju [000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SPSCSSSSSSSOSSS SSS HS SSGSS LG OSSOSSHSHGSOOSH 


SimPLex Ties | 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, #* * * * * * * * 
xxx **+* SKYLIGHTS & 
SAY HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required. 
(No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


GPP P LPL LS LLL LLL LL LSS DS 


GROVER & Co. (#imitd), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


& * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
POSSESS SSCSSSSSLS PSSST SHTSHSLO LOSS OSH OS 


pee NEW CHANDELIER. 
PATENT SECRET BALANCE. 


See “ The Architect ” of October 22, 1886, page 9. 
Particulars free on application. 


13 ied WA TALLACK, 28 Hatton Garden, 


London, E.C. 
Now ready. 
OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


| Price 12s.6d,-—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


ie SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


S Quarries every descrip- 
BNNs Paps tion of Bath Stone, 
4- and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


TRADE MARK. 


E. SCOTT & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1861) 
Sole Mecaetnee of the Tinttred Patent 


| MICA LETTERS. 
OPAL, GLASS, 
AND WOOD LETTER MAKERS 
GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 
EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, ETC. 


Contractors for and Manufacturers of 


GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Mediums 
Wholesale and Retail, ied i 
aeMICARg ura 


166 CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
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SUPPPLEMENT 


a eee 
NORTHOWRAM. PORTSMOUTH. 

For Alterations to Ambler Thorn School, for the Northowram | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Fighting Cocks, Ports- 
School Board. Mr. HERBERT Hopcson, Architect, mouth. Mr. ALFRED H. BONE, Architect, Portsea. Quan- 
Queensbury. tities by the Architect. 

‘ Lowest and Accepted Tenders. S pores eeeeoey A eS £600 - : 
A. Ramsden, Ambler Thorn, excavator and mason £186 Io o ar rates mane . ; ; : : Ee. woes 
J. Rushworth, Ambler Thorn, joiner . : PR Piel Se) iB DP. Frail mere se | ° . . . . — mad 
M. Stocks, plumber and glazier . : ‘ ee Say H raes Spare < : ; 4 : ‘ 540 aie 
H. Crowther, Shelf, plasterer. , ; Le Oe J ‘Cugan, Poses (abeepted . . . . ae pak 
Hinchliffe & Ainsworth, Northowram, painter . Giulio career eNeEEH: End . . . . 236 ued 
T, Greenwood, Queensbury, slater. : ; A aeeyO Searnméll Dowd ell:sl eninge ee 

NOTTINGHAM. ; ae 


For Furniture and Fittings to Board Room, New Poor Law For Heating Apparatus for Unitarian Church, Piidaey. 


Offices, Shakspere Street, Nottingham. Mr. A. H. Green & Son, Leeds ; : ' Tete 
GOODALL, Architect, Notune a Taylor & Parsons, Bradford oo 
James J. Adams, Nottingham. : ; (£80 510" 0 Nelson Sons Teede ; i : ; ee ae 
Thomas Fish & Sons, Nottingham . : 6) 075 5.07.0 Coraseard Teed ; : ; ; ; » 33 ; us 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . «© «© + + 495 0 O| AQ’ oye Chapa +e ee 
: . Dougill, Leeds . : : , : : ft eee 
Foster & Cooper, Nottingham . ‘ ; . 4550.08 0 ene. Pudse (accepted a a 
OLDHAM & KNIGHT, Nottingham (accepled) . 410 15 oO ; ; y ie ; ; oe 
For New Stables and Alterations to existing Buildings, &c., SOUTHSEA. 
Arkwright Street, Nottingham, for Mr. E. Attenborough. | For Rebuilding No. 5 Russell Street, Southsea, for Messrs. 
Mr. A. H. GooDALt, Architect, Nottingham. Loader & Son. Mr. ALFRED H. BONE, Architect, Portsea. 
Thomas Clamp, Nottingham . : : n,030- O10 Quantities by the Architect. 
Luke Scattergood, Nottingham . : e530 O80 Reynolds, Brighton . : , : E » L2ake nono 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham. A Seaiin Seeing Vey ers: Cha! Behidee Southsea 1,879 ahi 
Kent & Johnson, Nottingham . . ~. ~ 523 © O| C Hunt, Southsea a0. a es 
H. Vickers, Nottingham) © 0 «sos 4 | 500. G7 Oy) | 11D. We Lewis, Southsea. 9s ane 1830 0 0 
Thomas Cuthbert, Nottingham . : ; aus 5COLOmnO W. Ward, Fratton ’ , ; 1.798 nie 
JOHN PRICE, Nottingham (accepted). h 403 oO Hall, Gouthseats biel! elke nee 1782 as 
Crosby & Roberts, Southse : : . :4 1 7oeeo 
PONTYCYMMER. W. Quick, Southsea. . . : : : .. 1668 ove 
For Building Board School, Pontycymmer. Messrs. SEDDON J. Crockerell, Fratton : ; 5 ‘ . ,1,6$00 090 
& CARTER, Architects, Cardiff. H. Jones, Southsea . : ; ; : . 1620000 
E. Thomas, Neath . ‘ c ; PP OI Sein. ae J. H. CoRKE, Southsea (accepted) . P . 1,568 0-40 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : Ue CAO One J. Dance, Southsea . : : ; 3 2 520 RO 
Jenkins Bros., Swansea. : F : ge 200, On ad Scammell & Dowdell, Landport ; : . 499 eNTIO 
N. Francis, Pontycymmer : : ; ua bags Lilo W. Learmouth, North End, Portsea : .) haz ovo 
J. Rattreny, Pontycymmer , ‘ : » 1,990 16 ‘0 
S. James, Bridgend . : ; 1,950 0 oO STOURBRIDGE. 
C. JENKINS & SON, Blaengarw * : - 1,795 © O| For Building Town Hall, Stourbridge. 
* Accepted with modifications. JOHN GUEST (accepted) . : - ‘ . £3,560 
SYSTEM OF 
HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 2385 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


he ONLY and HIGHEST Award for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
<—Tmmovable Acme.’ 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, S.E. 
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am STAMFORD. 
For Additions to the Parting Pot, Stamford. Messrs. 
RICHARDSON & Son, Architects, 15 Barn Hill, Stamford. 


J. Woolston, Stamford : ' - £475 9 0 
J. B. Newton, Heckington, Sleaford . 460 0 0 
Ludlow & Nicholls, Stamford ; : - 459 15 0 
Hilliam & Corby, Stamford > & eaten bite O 
W. H. Lyon, Stamford ‘ - : . » 445 18 6 
E. Bowman, Sleaford . ; : BRR ane. kc hoa 
W. EMMERSON, Stamford (accepted). . . 418 O O 


ST. MARY CRAY. 
For Alterations and Decorations at a Private Residence, 
near St. Mary Cray, Kent. Mr. ST, PIERRE HARRIS, 
Architect, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C. 


W.R. Taylor, Orpington . : . . . os 

H. Somerford & Son Clapham . ; . . ae Oer0 

Thomas Knight, Sidcup. a9) i . ny 29247.9 0 

Francis Wood, Chislehurst . : : : 306 13 0 

TAYLOR & SON, Bromley (accepted) . BOO OerO 
SUNDERLAND. 

For Alterations to No. 43 Frederick Street. Messrs. J. & T. 


TILTMAN, Architects, Sunderland. Quantities supplied. 


C. T. Humble, Sunderland . £520 0 0 
J. Hush & Sons, Sunderland : : 432,90 9 
T. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland . i - . 419 9 0 
G. & F. Hildrey, Sunderland . : . 409 9 0 
W. B. Cooper, Sunderland . : . 400 0 0 
G. H. Hodgson, Sunderland : i . 383 0 0 
G. Douglas, Sunderland . : : : 32D. O79 


; “WOKING. 
For Making Road, Woking, Surrey, for the National Liberal 
Land Company. Mr. G. PoOLEy, Surveyor, 26 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


S. Kavanagh, Surbiton £1,031 12 

S. Chafen, Rotherhithe | Benton 
W. Carter, Leytonstone 923 16 5 
J. Williams, Woking 894 16 3 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green ; 837 9 0 
A. H. Gale, Woking . F ; : : Loe 2 
J. C. TRUMAN, South Hackney (accepted) 749 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . . : ; . 800 0 O 


TYDU, MON. 
For the Erection of a House at Tydu, near Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, for Mr. S. Lewis, Risca. Mr. GEORGE 
Rosser, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


W. Jones & Son, Newport . 7 : : . £420 0 0 

C. F. Morgan, Newbridge . : . . meg00 7.0: 0 

T. Nisbeck, Risca ; : : : peessiy ico 

J. MCLEAN, Tydu (accepted) : : BSS. uQivO 
WARWICK. 


For Building Engine and Boiler-house, &c., at the Waterworks, 
Haseley, Warwick. Mr. E. M. RICHARDS, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Warwick. 


G. Law, Kidderminster : : : : 85239). .01\:0 
G. F. Smith, Milverton : : 4 : $9236 )10' 0 
C. Claridge, Banbury . : , 5 : 22700 
J. H. & T. Cashmore, Warwick . 216 10 O 

S15 07,0 


W. RosBINs, Warwick (accepted ) A ; . 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


THE Marquis of Bute has undertaken to subscribe one- 
third of the cost of a proposed free public library at Aberdare. 

Av a meeting held in Blackburn, it has been resolved to 
raise a fund of 25,000/. for the purpose of erecting a technical 
school in the town, and Mr. Edgar Appleby, mayor, opened the 
subscription list with a donation of 5o00/. 

Iv has been resolved that one of the jubilee schemes to be 
promoted by the Dundee Town Council will be an art gallery 
to be erected in connection with the Albert Institute buildings, 
to be named the Victoria Gallery. Plans of a suitable gallery 
have been approved of, and the cost is estimated at about 
9,000/. 

Atmost all the Lincolnshire towns have decided to 
celebrate the jubilee locally, and steps are being taken to 
establish a free library and county museum at Lincoln; a 
cottage hospital for Gainsborough ; a people’s park at Spalding ; 
and a recreation ground is suggested for Alford. In two villages 
new bells will be added to the parish churches. 

THE Inverness Town Council have adopted the recommen- 
dation of a committee that a public park should be acquired for 


the town, and named after the Queen. 
Avr Kidderminster the erection of public baths has been 
decided on. 


E.LOFTS, Patentee & Manufacturer, 


dE IDGE | London Show-rooms 165. Queen Vitor 


OPEN FIREPLACES 


HALL STOVES 


FOR 


DRAWING-ROOMS, 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 


DINING-ROOMS, 


Te |e BOARD SCHOOLS, 


SHOW-ROOMS, 


BED-ROOMS, 


RAILWAY STATIONS, 


&c. 


.HALLS OF MANSIONS, 


UNE 
OTT 


TTL 


i TUTTI DU UL UL I iil | NINTH —— 
| HI | | = 
meni | Wa 
{ CATT wut TH | 
= S55 


HOTELS, 


COOKING-RANGES.” 


&c., &c. 


LOFTS’ PATENT 


STOVES 


Will burn any kind of Coal or Rubbish, consume their own Smoke, and require only one-fifth the Fuel of any other Stove. 


After four years of tedious experiments I have been able to produce what has long 
been required, viz., Domestic Stoves which consume only one-fifth the quantity of 
Coal (One Ton instead of Five) required by any ordinary stove, at the same time giving 
as great an amount of heat and more thorough ventilation. I have great confidence in 
recommending these to the public. Since perfecting them I have tried them for six 
months in the worst of smoky chimneys, and they have not failed in any one case ; 
have shown them at work to a large number of scientific, medical, and practical men, 


To be seen in action at London Show-rooms, 


and they have given but one opinion, which is that, as regards heat, health, and comfort 
| they are perfection, and they have not seen or heard of anything to equal them. Tho 
fire-grate is perfectly open, like the register or slow-combustion stoves now in use; 
they are neat, strong, and easy to understand ; will burn any kind of coal or rubbish ; 
consume their own smoke; are lighted just in the same way as an ordinary 
stove, and draw up as quickly and as easily. iy 2 
Full particulars on applicaticu. 


165 Queen Victoria St.,E.C., or at Cambridge. 
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ing ] in Darlaston a scheme was , less than 4oo feet in depth, and this whole depth extending 
ae ie ae oe public offices, free library over many acres. The quarries had been filled to the surface 
buildings, and a town hall, at a total cost of 5,5002,, 2,000. of _ by the bursting in of a neighbouring lake. Any quarry having 
which is to be raised by public subscription. really good slates to dispose of can do so at fully remunerative 
Ar Audlem a block of dilapidated buildings by the church, | PC®. The fee has Are oe during the recent depres- 
and previously used as a seminary, has been purchased by the , 107 an most others, and Is steadily improving. 
vicar. The whole block is given to the town on condition that THE directors of the Highland Railway Company have 
the greater part be added to the churchyard and planted with | resolved to erect a new station-house and offices at Grantown. 
shrubs, and the remainder used for the widening of the public The plans show a handsome and commodious building, fitted 
thoroughfare. up with all the rooms and offices necessary for the comfort and 
THE Douglas Town Commissioners have decided to , Convenience of the public and officials at a station such as 
improve the north end of Crescent Road by removing all the Grantown, where in the summer season the passenger traffic is 
buildings, &c., upon it, and laying the ground as a promenade, | Very heavy and is yearly increasing. 


which will probably be called the “Queen’s Promenade.” Mr. J. W. MACKIE read a paper on “ Tiles” at the last 
At Thirsk it is proposed to rebuild the ancient Market | meeting of the Glasgow Philosophical Society. The best clays 
Cross, and carry out several public improvements. were obtained, he said, from some parts of the Midlands, 


Staffordshire, Devonshire, and North Wales. The four chief 
qualities to be found in the best kinds were—(1) minimum 
contraction in drying; (2) hardness and exactness of form 
TRADE NOTES. when burned ; (3) solidity under pressure ; and (4) clearness 


. f colour. 
Messrs. WAILES & STRANG, of Newcastle, have just com- tones bs 
pleted their commission to fill the whole of the windows in THE directors of Messrs. Raffety, Thornton & Co., Limited, 


Kingston Cathedral, Canada, with stained glass, the execution will, at the general meeting of shareholders on the Ist prox., 
of which has occupied upwards of two years. recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 
M E&S5 h d their City | Pet. annum (free of income tax) for the half-year ended 
Essrs. J. E. RUPE ERA AAV CI EmONG weAtyY | December 31, 1886, making a dividend of 7 per cent. for the 
offices to 14 Great St. Thomas Apostle, E.C, year, and carrying forward 1,098/. 19s. 5¢., after making ample 
TuE Aberdeen Town Council have sanctioned the con- | provision for bad and doubtful debts. 


struction of an outfall sewer for the purpose of draining the THE next meeting] of Mr. Harvey’s large Class of Masonry 
northern district of Spital, and terminating at Abercromby | wil! take place on next Tuesday, in the Examination Hall, on 
jetty. The estimated cost of the scheme is 10,500/. the upper floor of the City and Guilds of London Central 
A FOREMAN plumber named Robinson has obtained at the | Institute, South Kensington. The members of the class who 
Carlisle Assizes 1,100/. damages against the London and North- | were not present at the previous exercises in stone-cutting, and 
Western Railway Company, for injuries he received through | also the students who intend to join the class, are advised to 
falling out of a carriage, the door of which had not been | bring with them aprons or blouses, paper to receive the chips 
properly fastened. of chalk, and a broad table-knife to work plane surfaces. 


THE monthly returns of the Carnarvon Harbour Board THE occupants of chambers on the south side and north 
show a steady increase of the slate trade, although the months | side of Nos. 6 and 7 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, respectively, 
of November, December, and January are the worst months | have received notice from the Benchers of the Inner Temple 
of the year. The Nouttle Vale Quarries, which ship at | to give up their chambers in March. The reason for this is 
Carnarvon, and the Llanberis, are making and shipping as fast | that the outer walls of both these buildings, which are some of 
as they can. The Dorothea Slate Quarry Company have | the oldest in the Temple, have been condemned as unsafe, and 
pumped <out recently two enormous slate quarry openings no | will consequently be pulled down. Advantage will at the same 


WAHOGANY @& HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “°noan roNnDon, =. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels. 


Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
OGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO., SPECIALITE : 
+ DOOR FURNITURE 


ART METAL WORKERS of all kinds of ART WORK 
; os 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, | AND LOCKS 
I 
Designs and Estimates supplied. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


| for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 
Purposes, 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


JEEEERIES’ PATENT 


AUTOMATIC DOOR-CHECK AND SPRING, 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Banks, Schools, Hotels, Offices, Warehouses, Private Houses, &c. 


No, 2529, 


The advantages of Jefferies’ Patent Door-Check and Spring 


are :— 
It is AUTOMATIC and CERTAIN in its action. 
SLAMMING of doors is ENTIRELY PREVENTED, whilst PER- 
FECT OLOSING is insured, 

Doors can be made to close QUICKLY or SLOWLY as required. 
Doors can be KHPT OPEN, if required, AT ANY ANGLE. 

It vos parallel with the door, and takes up VERY LITTLY 

BR 


Having NO COMPLICATED LEVERS, it can be fixed in a few 
_ minutes by an UNSKILLED WORKMAN. 
It is DIREOT ACTING, so that friction is reduced to a MINIMUM. 
The SAME CHECK can be used for HITHER RIGHT or LEFT 
HAND decors. 


Being fixed OUTSIDH the room, it is not an eye-sore. 
After being fixed it requires NO ATTENTION except OCOA- 
SIONALLY OILING at the joints. 
Each Check is sent out COMPLETE with oil and screws, and 
PACKED IN A CARDBOARD BOX, with instructions for fixing. 
In ordering, please give full particulars of size of door. 


( ml 
Engraving showing Door closed. SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— Engraving showing Door partly open. 
JOHN FELL & CO., Wolverhampton; 9 Fenchurch St., London; and 163 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Also Manufacturers of Bath and Lavatory Fittings, and all kinds of Sanitary Brass Work, Pumps, Steam Fittings, &0., &. 
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time be taken of this opportunity to widen the Whitefriars | more locks of one hand are sold out before the other net 
entrance to the Temple, which is at present inconveniently | consequently others have to be ordered to replace those > ; 
narrow, and a new and handsome gate will, it is said, replace | but, with this patent, every lock may be used up before order- 
the ancient wooden structure at present in use. It is expected | Inga fresh supply. We give below a description of the een: 
that the alterations will be completed by October next. which is made in several qualities, Fig. 1 shows the full front 


THE Greenock Police Board have sanctioned the con- 
struction of a tramway line between Greenock and Port 
Glasgow, the company paying the Board 1,200/, as compensa- 
tion for the use of the streets. The line will be three miles 
long, and will cost 30,000/. 


IN an open competition advertised by the Cleethorpes 
Local Board amongst sanitary engineers, for the best scheme of 
sewerage and sewer outfall for the district of Beaconthorpe, 
between Grimsby and Cleethorpes, the plans and report sent 
in by Mr. W. H. Radford, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., of Nottingham, 
have been accepted as the best, and he will be the engineer for 
the works. As the district is likely to increase considerably in 
population, pipe sewers of the largest sizes will be laid down on 
the latest modern principles. The sewage will be conveyed out 
to low-water mark by large iron pipes, and delivered on the ebb 
tide, which will take it straight out to sea. Storage accommoda- 
tion is provided for the sewage during high tide, and ample 
flushing and ventilation arrangements are made. Mr. Radford 


was lately successful in a similar competition for the Newhaven 
sewage. 


= 
a 
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THE evening lectures on “Science of Construction and 
American Survey Practice,” delivered by Mr. Gribble at 
Exeter Hall, are to be renewed on the 20th inst. Mr. Gribble 
brings to bear upon his subjects the practical experience of 
work on both sides of the Atlantic, and we are led to believe 
that a very rapidly-increasing attendance has much encouraged 
the committee of Exeter Hall to continue them at this their 
present very moderate entrance fee. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Lock Fittings.—We have had submitted to us a rim lock, | view of one of the patterns submitted to us, which has a very 
with patented revolving keyhole bush, for the purpose of con- | superior appearance to the ordinary locks. Fig. 2 shows the 
verting locks to either hand; it is very simple and easily internal mechanism, The bush, with wards, tumbler, &c., are 
altered. The latch bolt also is made to reverse for doors open- | all combined. To alter the hand, remove the two screws C a 
ing outwards. These improvements must be of great advantage | The dotted line, H H H, with arrows, indicates the direction 0 
to both ironmongers and builders. It frequently occurs that | bush when revolved to suit either hand. This patent bush is also 


AWARDED SIX GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE MEDALS. ae 
HIGHEST AWARDS given for Ventilators, Cowls, Drain-Testing Machines, &c., Glasgow Exhibition, 1886. 
Seeee ee 


“GRAHTRYX eater) SMOKE-TEST MACHINE. 


Cheapest and Most Efficient Machine ever introduced, with Latest Improvements. 
OVER 5,000 IN USE. . 


No. 1, or ordinary size, 174 by 183” by 12” deep (closed). Also larger sizes made. 


For applying the Smoke-Test to Defective Drains, Soil Pipes, &c. 


These Machines are pronounced by eminent scientific and practical men as the cheapest, most perfect 
and complete ever invented. INSPECTION INVITED. 


DISINFECTOR, VAPORIZOR & UNIVERSAL FUMIGATOR. 


For Destroying Rats, Rabbits, Moles, Snakes, Reptiles, Insects, &c. 

For pa peccengay 3 Hospitals, Vessels, Drains, Rooms, Bedding, Clothes, &c. 
For Preventing Cattle Plague, Pleuro-Pneumonia, Foot and Mouth Disease, &c. 
For Making Rabbits Desert their Holes and lie out. 

For Vaporising -Chemical Compounds. 

For Fumigating—Vines and Greenhouse Plants, &c. 


Price of each Machine complete, from £3 Qs. 
4-ft, Special Flexible Tubing for do., 6s. extra. Also other Machines from 45s. 


Glasgow Sanitary Protection Association, 45 West Nile Street, 
Glasgow: July 9, 1886. 
Messrs. BAIRD, THOMPSON & Co., 24 Bath Street.—Dear Sirs,—In reply to your inquiry, 
I have to state that I have had the “ Grahtryx” Smoke Machine in daily use for over six 
months (over 200 different occasions), and have found it very satisfactory, both as regards 
efficiency and handiness. Yours faithfully, 
: GILBERT THOMSON, M.A., C.E., Resident Engineer. 
The “‘Grahtryx” is of very ingenious construction, and is free from certain defects 
which are observable in most other Smoke- testing Machines.—Sanitary Journal. 
Tne “ Grahtryx” Machine is well worthy of notice, and no tradesman should be with- 
out one.—Gas and Water. 
Used by all the leading Sanitary Authorities, Architects, Borough Surveyors, 
Sanitary Engineers, Medical Officers, Gardeners, Gamekeepers, &c., 
throughout the United Kingdom and abroad, \ : = 
Beware of spurious and worthless imitations. Legal proceedings will be instituted SSS OZ = 
against any one making or selling any infringement of above. 


These Machines are Manufactured SOLELY by us, and all Goods have our Trade Label affixed, without which NONE is 


Liberal Terms to the Trade. Agents wanted in every District. Price Lists and Particulars Post-free. 


BAIRD, THOMPSON & OCO., 


Ventilating, Heating, & Sanitary Engineering Works, GLASGOW - 
17 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN. W.C., LONDON, .&c. 


GENUINE. 
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applied to dead locks, drawback locks, and latches. It is supplied 
by the patentee, Mr. H. T. Owens, 12 Bath Street, Birming- 
ham, or can be had through any factor. 


WATER AND SEWER WORKS AT WARSAW. 


THE following is an extract from a report on the Water and 
Sewer Works at Warsaw by Mr. H. Grant, Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Warsaw :— 

“The works undertaken in 1882 by Mr. W. H. Lindley for 
providing this city with a daily supply of 600,000 cubic feet of 
well-filtered water, and with sewers measuring 58,000 feet in 
length, at a cost of 350,000/. sterling, will be completed next 
spring, when it is expected that they will be further extended, 
as the above supply of water will only suffice for about half the 
present population of Warsaw (420,000), and the same may be 
said of the sewers.” 

The following articles required for the works have been 
supplied from England :—Stoneware invert lining, stoneware 
pipes, firebricks, steam-engines and boilers, cocks and sluice 
valves. 

The field is now open for water and sewer fittings, taps, 
water-closets, syphons, gullies (street and yard). Stoneware 
pipes and specials for house drainage (4 inches, 6 inches, and 
8 inches in diameter), stoneware gullies, &c. Lead piping—but 
it is doubtful whether Great Britain could compete in this 
article. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL MUSEUM AT LIMA. 


THE French are imitating the Germans in an endeavour to 
attract foreign customers, and one of the means adopted is by 
setting up of commercial museums. The French Minister of 
Commerce has notified the proposed establishment of a French 
Commercial Museum in the School of Mines at Lima, to be 
opened for the purpose of furnishing the Peruvian Government 
with information on trade matters generally, and of developing 
French commercial relations with Peru. The museum will 
include all machinery and instruments of a commercial, indus- 
trial, and scientific nature, as well as materials intended for use 
in construction, such as for railways, &c. It will be divided 
into the following sections:—(1) Machinery for mines ; 
(2) machinery of every kind, principally electric ; (3) models 


of machines and materials used for building, &c.; (4) drain- 
pipes; (5) ventilating and other apparatus for houses ; 
(6) machinery used in viticulture, sugar culture, &c. ; (7) appa- 
ratus and instruments for engineers ; (8) chemical labora- 
tories, apparatus and works ; (9) minerals ; (10) typographic, 
lithographic, photographic, &c., models and instruments ; 
(II) printing paper, ink, &c. ; and (12) scientific catalogues. 


CHINESE TOOLS, 


By direction of the late Earl of Iddesleigh thirteen parcels 
containing samples of tools in common use by Chinese 
carpenters have been received by the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce for exhibition before the manufacturers and 
artisans of the town, with a view to stimulate trade with 
China. The British Consul at Swatow, by whom the goods 
were forwarded, says he has always noticed in the Chinese 
carpenter’s tool-box at least one, if not more, old European 
plane-irons or chisels, in many instances worn down a third of 
their original length. This seems to him to indicate a prefer- 
ence for European steel, and that were tools made of such steel 
obtainable at anything like the market rate for Chinese tools, a 
large trade might be the consequence, for the carpenter plays a 
very important part in Chinese house-building. Fine finish and 
polish were quite unnecessary, the only requirements being 
durability and cheapness. 


THE ACCIDENT AT THE SHREWSBURY STATION, 


THE inquiry touching the death of Mr. William Heath, who 
was killed last week by the sudden collapse of the roof over the 
cabstand in front of Shrewsbury railway station, was resumed 
on Monday, before the borough coroner. The evidence of eye- 
witnesses of the accident showed that Mr. Heath had only been 
under the roofing of the stand for a few minutes, when the 
whole collapsed from end to end, and that two pieces of timber 
fell across his shoulders, knocking him upon his knees. Imme- 
diately after the accident Mr. Heath was taken to the infirmary, 
but life was then extinct, several ribs and both his thighs having 
been broken. Mr. J. L. Randal, architect, of Shrewsbury, who 
had been called in by the coroner to inspect the site and report 
as to the construction, said the building had stood for something 
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like thirty years, and fulfilled the purpose for which it was 
originally erected, and not finding any signs of decay in any of 
the materials, he could but form one opinion—that the accident 
was attributable to the unusual and unanticipated quantity of 
snow that had accumulated and frozen on the roof, and as it 
thawed slipped downward and caused immense pressure on the 
eaves over the columns, and so dragged the whole from the 
connections with the retaining wall, bringing the entire structure 
to the ground. A number of questions were put by the jury as 
to the construction of the cabstand, and it transpired that the 
iron pillars were let into the stonework an inch and a half, but 
were not pinned, and that the rafters were only “spiked” on to 
the wall plate, so that when the spikes gave way the whole 
structure fell. It was a light shed, but for the purpose intended 
it was properly constructed, although if he had been erecting it 
he might have done it differently. There was nothing but the 
spikes to prevent the structure giving way, supposing a heavy 
pressure on the roof.—The jury returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death,” but expressed the opinion that the stand was net 
properly constructed. 


MANUFACTURERS AND AGENTS. 


AN important case to firms employing agents was heard last 
week in the County Court, Liverpool, to which it had been re- 
mitted from the High Court. The plaintiffs were Messrs. W. 
& R. Leggott, of Park Road, Bradford, brassfounders and 
patentees and manufacturers of fanlight adjustments, and the 
defendant was a Mr. R. W. Pullen, of Liverpool. In the course 


of their said business the plaintiffs had employed agents in © 


different parts of the kingdom for the purpose of obtaining and 
receiving orders, but who were expressly forbidden from collect- 
ing accounts. Through one of these agents in Liverpool 
Messrs. Leggott had received a series of orders from a Mr. 


Clarke, an architect in that city, upon which, and in accordance | 
with their custom, they had on each occasion despatched the | 


goods direct to Mr. Clarke, accompanied by an invoice, at the 
top of which it was expressly stated that all accounts were to 
be remitted direct to Bradford. ‘The first order had been com- 
pleted in October 1855, and in May 1886, the plaintiffs’ agent 
wrote them remitting 40/. odd, which he said he had been paid 
by Mr. Pullen, the present defendant, who thus became dis- 
closed to the plaintiffs as Mr. Clarke’s principal. Scarcely two 
months before this the plaintiffs had refused to recognise an 


account which their agent wrote that he had collected, 
and they had also for some short time been pressing 
Mr. Clarke to remit them. In order, therefore, to keep their 
course of dealing absolutely intact, they returned the money to 
their agent, and also wrote Mr. Clarke informing him and ex- 
pressing their surprise. The agent did not, however, return 
the money to Mr. Pullen, as he should have done. The latter, 
therefore, sued him for its return, but had not yet recovered it 
nor paid the plaintiffs. Some interviews and correspondence 
took place, and ultimately the present action was brought 
against the defendant as a disclosed principal, on the ground 
that he paid a person concerning whom notice had been given 
to his own agent, Mr. Clarke, that such person had no authority 
to receive moneys. For the defence, it was contended that so 
long as the money had actually come into the plaintiffs’ hands 
—no matter by what means—the payment was valid, and the 
return was at their risk. In cross-examination the defendant 
admitted he had never seen the agent before he paid him the 
money, and did not know him, The Judge held that to carry 
out their principle strictly the plaintiffs had taken the only 
course open; that the payment to a person not authorised to 
receive was not a payment to the plaintiffs ; and gave a verdict 
for 507. 4s. 3¢., the full amount claimed, with costs. The 
defendant applied for leave to appeal, which was granted, and 
execution was stayed for a month to allow him to do so. 


FIRES OF THE WEEK. 


ON Sunday morning a fire of a serions kind broke out in 
Glenville Grove, New Cross, upon the premises of Messrs. 
Clark & Bunnett, iron shutter makers. The deliveries from a 
standpipe, which was first got to work, failed entirely to check 
the flames, and in a few minutes from the first outbreak the 
roof had been burnt through. The firemen, seeing that the 
building was doomed, devoted their attention to preventing an 
extension to the adjoining houses, and eventually the fire was 
allowed to burn itself out. The followng is the official report 
of Captain Shaw :—“ Called at 12.20 A.M., Sunday, to Glenville 
Grove, New Cross Road, New Cross. Premises owned and 
occupied by Messrs. Clark & Bunnett, iron shutter makers ; 
cause of fire unknown; insurance effected unknown ; damage— 
a building of one and two floors, about 100 feet by 80 feet, used 
as foundry and pattern store, burnt out, with contents and roof 
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destroyed ; joiner’s shop, adjoining, and contents by water ; 
gates broken open ; ditto, ditto, roof of builder’s store damaged 
by breakage and contents by water ; 443 New Cross Road, ditto; 
W. Parker, bottle merchant, contents insured in the Norwich 
and building in the Union, stock in yard damaged by breakage ; 
58 Barldon Street, ditto, W. Allen, private, about 25 feet of 
garden fencing pulled down; 57 ditto, E. R. Bailey, private, a 
greenhouse and contents damaged by breakage.” Messrs. 
Clark, Bunnett & Co. (Limited), desire to state that the fire 
was confined solely to that section of the buildings occupied by 
the foundry, and beyond the stoppage of that portion the works 
are proceeding as usual, and no delay will take place in the 
execution of the various contracts in hand. 


St. Michael’s Church, Workington, was entirely destroyed 
on Sunday morning by a fire which was discovered near the 
heating apparatus. An alarm was raised, and the fire-engines 
were quickly on the spot, but by six o’clock the whole interior 
of the church was ablaze, and further attempts to save the 
edifice proved useless. An entrance was therefore made 
through a window to the vestry, and the register secured, 
which, with two very old flags, were the only things saved. 
By seven o'clock the building was entirely destroyed, the 
galleries burnt out, the roof demolished, and the windows, 
choir seats, and the fine organ burnt to cinders. In the chancel 
was a fine stained-glass window, and this was lost along with 
several paintings. The church had been rebuilt in.1777, and 
gave accommodation to 1,600 people. 


The Valley Mills, at Morley, have been partly destroyed, 
and the damage is estimated at 10,000/, The premises, which 
cover a large area, are divided into two blocks, the part of the 
mills in which the conflagration took place consisting of a 
three-storey building, about 60 yards long, and scrubbing and 
spinning operations are carried on in this department, which 
was full of valuable machinery. Owing to the floors being 
saturated with oil, the flames spread with alarming rapidity. 
When the brigade arrived upon the scene the fire had attained 
such dimensions that any hope of saving the building was very 


slight. The firemen were compelled to confine their energies | 


to preventing the conflagration spreading to an adjacent 
weaving mill, belonging also to the Valley Mills Company. 
The work was of an extremely dangerous nature, for the gas- 
works are only a few yards distant. The brigade succeeded in 


confining the fire to the building in which it broke out, though | 


not before the mill was gutted, nothing remaining but bare 
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walls and a great mass of broken and twisted machinery, 
timber, and bricks. No definite information can be given as to 
the origin of the fire, but it is supposed the flames first broke 
out through some hard substance coming in contact with the 
machinery while it was running, and thus causing a spark. The 
damage is covered by insurance. About two hundred men, 
women, and children are thrown out of employment. Since 
the Gilroyd Mill was burnt down the workpeople at the Valley 
Mills have been working night and day—a state of things 
which would have continued for some time had it not been for 
the calamity which has overtaken the company. 


BUILDING AND LEASEHOLDS. 


A PAMPHLET has been printed for private circulation which 
gives an abstract of the evidence taken before the Committee 
on Town Houses and Holdings. We give the introduction, 
which it will be seen represents the owners’ view of the 
question. 

On February 24, 1886, at the close of a debate opened by 
Mr. Crilly, the late Government consented to the appointment 
of a Select Committee of the House of Commons to inquire 
“into the terms of occupation and the compensation for im- 
provements possessed by the occupiers of town houses and 
holdings in Great Britain and Ireland ;” and the appointment 
of this Committee was formally ordered on March 2 following. 
On March 16, 1886, after a debate on a motion by Mr. Saunders, 
the reference to the Select Committee was extended to an in- 
quiry into “the question of imposing a direct assessment on 
the owners of ground rents and on the owners of increased 
values imparted to land by building operations or other im- 
provements.” And on March 18, 1886, the Select Committee 
were formally nominated, and were further directed to inquire 
into “the expediency of giving to leaseholders facilities for the 
purchase of the fee simple of their property.” 


The terms of reference to this Select Committee clearly 
foreshadowed the possibility of legislation in the direction (1) 
of compensation for alterations effected by tenants without the 
consent of their landlords; (2) of the rating of ground rents 
and vacant building land ; and (3) of what is popularly termed 
“leasehold enfranchisement.” And, moreover, it was known 
that many members of the Select Committee were in favour 
of one or more of these changes, and it was believed that they 
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were actively engaged in procuring evidence in support of their 
views. 

Now, legislation in the first of these three directions seemed 
likely to interfere with all liberty of contract between landlord 
and tenant, and to introduce into the relations between them 
the most harassing uncertainty and the gravest danger of dis- 
putes and litigation, while all proposals for the rating of ground 
rents and leasehold enfranchisement involved an interference 
with property and a disregard of vested interests that were at 

-Jeast unusual. Considerable alarm was therefore created among 
persons interested in the prosperity of house property and 
building land, particularly in London and those other towns 
where the building-lease system most extensively prevailed ; 
and a number of these persons met together to consider how 
best to grapple with the coming danger. 

It was felt at this meeting that a great deal of the prejudice 
which undoubtedly existed on the subject arose from want of 
information. A great majority of educated men are totally 
unacquainted with the processes by which building land is 
developed, and have the vaguest notion of the nature of the 
ordinary building lease or building agreement. The first step 
to take was to dispel, as far as_ possible, this ignorance, and a 
committee (hereinafter referred to as the Evidence Committee) 
was accordingly appointed for the purpose of collecting and 
presenting before the Select Committee the most complete 
information and the best professional opinions on the questions 
in issue. 

Immediately on their appointment, the Evidence Committee 
placed themselves in communication with the best-known 
authorities on the subject, not only in London, but in the larger 
towns throughout England. For this purpose a printed table 
of queries was circulated, so framed as to elicit not only the 
opinions of the respondent, but also his means of information ; 
and, at a later stage, a further series of questions was printed 
and circulated, which dealt with points either omitted or in- 
sufficiently handled in the former series. 

The answers to these communications were most encourag- 
ing. It was found that a vast majority of persons, having a 
practical acquaintance with house property and building land 
throughout the country, were averse to the suggested experi- 
ments in legislation, believing that the result could only be pre- 
judicial, not only to the building trade, but also to the owners 
and occupiers of town houses. And so strong was this feeling 
that many of the most eminent authorities—land agents, 
surveyors, auctioneers, solicitors, and others—professed them- 
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selves willing and anxious to volunteer their testimony before 
the Select Committee in opposition to the proposed changes. 

_ © Proofs,” or concise statements of the evidence about to be 
given, were furnished by the several witnesses, and were then 
printed ; and in a short time the Evidence Committee found 
themselves in possession of a most valuable collection of expert 
testimony in support of their views. 

Among the witnesses to be summoned by the Evidence 
Committee were the following :—London.—Estate agents and 
auctioneers.—Mr. Beadel, M.P. (of Beadel & Co.), Mr. R. C. 
Driver (of Driver & Co.), Mr. Martin (of Thurgood & Martin), 
Mr. Tewson (of Debenham, Tewson & Co.), Mr. Watney (of 
Norton, Trist, Watney & Co.). Surveyors.—Mr, Arthur 
Garrard, Mr. H. E. Price, C.E., Mr. Edward Ryde, Mr. Robert 
Vigers. Solicitors—Mr. Edward Bailey, Mr. R. M. Beach- 
croft, Mr. H. T. Boodle, Mr. J. R. Bourne, Mr. Charles Cheston. 
Secretaries or Managers of Industrial Dwellings Associations. 
—Mr. R. E. Farrant, Mr. Charles Gatliff, Mr. James Moore. 
Birmingham.—Mr. George Edwards, Mr. William Fowler, Mr. 
William Mathews. Liverpool—_Mr. H. H. Gibbons, Mr. 
Cornelius Sherlock, Mr. Thomas Statter. Manchester.— 
Mr. John Bowden, Mr. Robert Brigford, Mr. Thomas Wain- 
wright. Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Mr. George Spain. Preston.— 
Mr. Edward Gregson. Southport.—Mr. John Betham, Mr. J. 
J. Cockshott. Swansea.—Mr. F. H. G. Price. Wilts.—Mr. John 
Thompson. 

Unfortunately, the dissolution of Parliament, following the 
defeat of the Gladstone Government on the Home Rule Bill, 
put an end to the investigations of the Select Committee after 
fourteen days’ sitting, and before the case of the Evidence 
Committee had been placed before them. Of these fourteen 
sittings the first eleven were occupied with Irish evidence, none 
of which was called by the Evidence Committee. The twelfth 
sitting and a portion of the fourteenth sitting were devoted to 
the evidence of Mr. Edward Ryde in condemnation of the 
suggested legislation ; while the thirteenth sitting and the rest 
of the fourteenth sitting were occupied by evidence in support 
of leasehold enfranchisement tendered by Mr. Charles Harrison, 
whose cross-examination had unfortunately not concluded when 
the Select Committee rose for the last time. 

Some portions of the Irish evidence will be referred to in a 
later part of this statement. For the present it may be sufficient 
to remark that most of the Irish evidence produced by the sup- 
porters of legislative changes was of a singularly unbusinesslike, 
inconclusive, and unsatisfactory nature. In several cases the 
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Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 
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THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, 
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Kingswinford, near Dudley, Staffordshire. 
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Stores:_Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 
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Application. 
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MESSRS. E. JACKSON & CO., 
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or Private Treaty. 
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House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed. 

Valuations for Probate. 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
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PAPERHANGINGS, 
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member of the Select Committee whoconducted the examination- | years’ purchase of the present ground rent. Any person with 


in-chief of a witness had to point out to him that his statements 


were too vague and rambling to be of any use, and broke down | 


just at the point that it was desired to prove ; while the 
recommendations of the witnesses were principally distinguished 
by their extraordinary variety. Some witnesses thought any 
weekly or monthly tenant should be allowed to compulsorily 


purchase his house, but abandoned this counsel of perfection | 


on cross-examination by the chairman. Another witness 
calculated the total amount of the whole expenditure of rates 
on a building estate during the ninety-nine years the leases 
had to run, and inferred that the whole amount (amounting to 
over two millions sterling, and far exceeding the capital value 
of the estate when it should fall into possession) was handed 
over to the landlord at the termination of the leases. But 
among several witnesses, even on this side, there appeared to 
be a feeling that a ninety-nine years’ term was a fair term for 
building operations, and that, where such terms were granted, 
there had been a marked extension and improvement of build- 
ing. It is curious, too, to notice that the general view of the 
witnesses, even on this side, was that on the expiration of his 


leases a landlord was entitled to a considerable increase of , 


rent, though not to the whole rack-rental value of the property. 
At what point the line should be drawn these witnesses seem 
never to have considered; but in their view a good landlord 
would probably be one who “exacted” rather less rent than 
his neighbours. The only logical conclusion of this rather 
flabby doctrine would seem to be that under a régzze of perfect 
landlords all rents would disappear. 

Among all this there is, however, some evidence of a much 
more satisfactory and practical character; for. instance, the 
very able evidence of Mr. Vernon, one of the chief Land Com- 
missioners, on the seventh day, and that of Mr. McDonald and 
Mr. Dane on the eleventh cay. 

Of the English evidence, Mr. Charles Harrison’s testimony 
was much shaken in such cross-examination as was applied to 
it, and would probably have been yet more discredited had 
there been opportunity to complete the process. Several of his 
misstatements and false analogies are dealt with in subsequent 
pages of this statement ; but one part of his evidence showed 
either ignorance of the subject or recklessness to such an 
alarming extent as to need special mention. Mr. Harrison pro- 
posed to compensate owners of ground rents, compulsorily 
taken, upon a system which would estimate a ground rent with 
reversion to the rack rental in 30 years as being worth about 17 


| 


the slightest experience in these matters knows that the value 
of such arent ranges from 25 to 40, or an even greater number 
of years’ purchase. 

Mr. Ryde’s evidence, on the contrary, was clear, downright, 
full of common sense, and obviously produced a considerable 
effect upon the Select Committee. His very large experience, 
and his position as a past President of the Surveyors’ Institute, 
enabled him to speak with great weight. His cross-examination 
was very short, and did not appreciably affect his evidence-in- 
chief. In fact, the more “advanced” members of the Com- 
mittee seemed half afraid to measure their inexperience with 
his great practical knowledge. His evidence will be frequently 
alluded to hereafter, but among the more important parts of it 
may be mentioned the statements (1) that a weekly tenancy 
suits a working-man far better than the ownership of his house 
(7,864-7,866) ; (2) that to tax future ground rents would be very 
inconvenient (8,054), and would result in the landlord getting 
an increased ground rent to this extent (8,064); (3) that to tax 
existing ground rents would be an act of commercial dishonesty 
(8,214-8,227) ; (4) that a ground rent may often be worth far 
more than 1,000 years’ purchase (8,235); and, lastly, that a 
builder is, as a rule, more the master of the situation than the 
landowner with whom he deals (8,204). Had Mr. Ryde’s 
evidence been confirmed and strengthened before the Select 
Committee by the other evidence, which was only waiting to be 
called, an almost indisputable case would have been presented 
in favour of leaving things as they are. 

As, however, this was not the case, the Evidence Committee 
had to consider what steps to adopt in consequence of the 
termination of the inquiry before the Select Committee. It 
was felt to be highly undesirable to allow the time and labour 
expended in the collection and classification of evidence to be 
wasted, and it was accordingly determined to throw this evi- 
dence into a permanent shape, for the information of members 
of either House of Parliament, or of any other persons who 
may desire to make a study of the question with a view to 
future discussion. 

The following pages are the result of that determination. 
It is believed that the information contained in them is correct, 
and may be fully relied on. Tne inferences and illustrations, 
which are also given, must be more or less a matter of opinion. 
But the greatest care has been taken to avoid any argument 
which is not absolutely sound, and any illustration which is not 
really apposite. The Evidence Committee believe that their 
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case is a sound and strong one, and does not stand in need of | rated, and that to cause the owners of these ground rents to pay 
artifice or concealment. ‘They desire that the following state- | rates on them would be either to rate the same property twice 
ment, though necessarily to some extent an ex farfe statement, | over, or to break contracts made for full consideration between 
shall yet deal with the facts in issue in as impartial and judicial | these owners and their leaseholders. 

a manner as possible. 11, That to rate “increased values” would be to tax capital 

And it may here, perhaps, be convenient to state the main | instead of income, would be therefore contrary to all precedent, 
propositions which are, in the opinion of the Evidence Com- | would be difficult to carry out, and would throw vacant building 
mittee, established by the evidence before them, and which will | land more exclusively into the hands of the very rich. 
be enforced in the following statement. ‘They are briefly as 12. That it would be impossible to give any statutory com- 
follows :— pensation for improvements in town houses or for goodwill 

1. That building systems vary widely in different localities, | without an absolute breach of the ordinary contract of hire, 
and that the existing system in each locality is adapted to the | which would discourage investment in house property, and so 
wants of that locality, and has been determined, not by the | raise rents. 
caprice of the landlords, but by the demand of the public. And, generally, that the existing leasehold system is the out- 

2. That, in districts where the value of land is high, the | come of fair contract on both sides, is adapted to public require- 
builder cannot afford to pay ready money for his land, but must | ments, and cannot be interfered with to advantage. 
obtain it on credit; and that the leasehold system offers the 
readiest method of effecting this object. 

3. That there is no foundation whatever for the suggestion “A Night Off; or, a Page from Balzac,” written by 
that, under the leasehold system, the ground landlord is enabled | Augustin Daly, is now running at the Opéra Comique, and 
to ‘‘rob,” or get the better of, either the builder, the investor, | is founded on a German play. It was produced with the 
the occupier, or the public. greatest success by the celebrated Daly troupe at the Strand 

4. That houses are built at least as well and as cheaply, | Theatre a few months since, and, although “ comparisons” are 
and are maintained in at least as satisfactory a condition, | proverbially “odious,” this is a case which distinctly invites 
under the leasehold system as under any other ; and that the | comparison, inasmuch as all the parts are played on the same 
leasehold system provides an extra check on recklessly bad | lines as originally laid down by their authors, and it is no dis- 
building at first and gross neglect of repair afterwards. paragement to Mr. Daly’s justly popular company to say that 

5. That the leasehold system secures a generous develop- | the present rendering of the piece is in all respects equal to the 
ment of building land, insures a periodical reconstruction and | original. Mr. Fred. Kaye, as Professor Babbit, is quaint and 
improvement of house property, and facilitates large public | whimsical to a degree in his alternations of pride in the tragedy 
improvements at private cost, to an extent unattainable under | he has written, and fear lest the fact of his being the author 
any other system. should leak out. Miss Blanche Horlock, as Niobe, the role 

6. That under the leasehold system alone can restrictive | created by the American favourite, Ada Rehan, is delightfully 
covenants be properly enforced, and residential advantages | fresh and winsome, full of fun and at the same time refine- 
fully secured to the dwellers in towns. ment. Miss St. Ange might perhaps infuse a little more acidity 

7. That the current proposals for leasehold enfranchisement | into her rendering of Mrs. Babbit, which is, nevertheless, a 
involve a disregard of and interference with existing contracts | capital performance. Mr. J. D. Beveridge, as Marcus Brutus 
unparalleled in modern legislation. Snap, the actor, has plenty of scope for broad humour (without 

8. That any scheme for leasehold enfranchisement must | vulgarity), and avails himself of it to the full. Miss Lottie 
either inflict the most grievous hardship on the existing owners | Glover, as the Babbits’ servant, is also a source of great fun. 
of ground-rents and reversions, or must be hedged round with | The rest of the company, comprising Messrs. Gardiner, Trevor, 


such restrictions as to render it practically unworkable. Pearce, and Miss Isabelle Ellison, give valuable aid in sustain - 
g. That leasehold enfranchisement would enfranchise not | ing the interest and gaiety of this amusing piece, which keeps 
the occupier, but the “ middleman.” the audience in a constant paroxysm of laughter from the rise 


10, That ground rents on existing houses are already fully | to the final fall of the curtain. 
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THE WEEK. 


Many difficulties are interposed in several parishes of 
England to the free introduction of art in churches. When, 
however, a reredos, like the one illustrated last week, is 
permitted, it may be assumed that better days are coming. 
Will it ever be possible to.see any resemblance in that way 
between the English and Irish churches? ‘There are very 
few churches in Ireland where the simplest representation 
of a scriptural event or a symbol is allowed, and when Mr. 
STREET was restoring Christ Church, Dublin, he was compelled 
to be Puritanic through fear of wounding the susceptibilities 
of the congregations. The length to which opposition can 
run was seen in Parsonstown on Sunday. It approaches 
an English town in the character of its inhabitants, and, as 
the late and the present Lord Rosse carried on their 
scientific studies in the midst of the tenantry, there is more 
than the average amount of culture in the place. But 
when it was proposed to introduce a reredos a few months 
since in the parish church, it was found that the parishioners 
were without self-control. The reredos was erected, and 
the sight of it drove away a great part of the congregation. 
To preserve the remainder the bishop intervened, and his 
lordship advised the removal of a couple of figures of 
angels, and the substitution of floral ornament for the 
Evangelistic symbols in the panels. But the concession 
did not satisfy everybody. Some champions of orthodoxy 
contrived to enter the church on Sunday morning and 
bedaubed the reredos with tar, taking care that the orna- 
mental parts should suffer most. The desecration was so 
effectually accomplished that there is little hope of restoring 
the reredos. A reward of 50/. is offered for the discovery 
of the offenders, but as they are supposed to be influential 
townsmen there is not much likelihood that any arrests will 
be made, 


Tue decline in the number of visitors to the South 
Kensington Museum is becoming remarkable. ‘The number 
for last November was about 3,000 less than in 1885, and 
nearly 14,000 under November 1884. But low as was the 
November return, the one for the next month shows a 
decrease of over 10,000 ; that is to say, there were 53,777 
visitors to the Museum during November, and only 43,879 
in December. The decline is the more surprising when it 
is found that in December 1885 there were 75,372 visitors, 
and for December 1884 the number was 84,858. It may 
be argued that during the last couple of months of the 
year the weather was exceptionally unfavourable ; but what 
is to be said about the falling-off in the annual returns? If 
we take four years, we find the following results :—In 1883 
there were 1,093,810 visitors; in 1884 the number was 
963,117 ; in 1885 it was 899,813 ; but in 1886 the number 
was only 823,999. Comparing last year with 1883, the 
reduction is 269,811. The decline is not confined to the 
free admissions. 


Tas is not the place to treat. of the inventive powers of 
the late Sir JosrEPpH WHiTwoRTH, who died at Monte 
Carlo on Saturday. But it will at least be allowable to recog- 
nise his munificence in founding the Whitworth scholar- 
ships. It may not have been prudent to vest the sole 
control of the fund in the Lord President of the Council, 
and Sir JosepH WHITWORTH was greatly disappointed when 
he saw the kind of “‘ mechanics” that were enabled to enjoy 
his bounty; still there is no doubt that he acted for the 
better. His desire was to insure the throwing open of the 
scholarships to natives of the United Kingdom, and it 
seemed to him a Government body could best help him 
towards that end. He rendered a service to mechanical 
engineering when he advocated that there should be an 
agreement about the adoption of normal sizes for parts of 
engines, tools, &c. Sir JosePpH WHITWORTH was not content 
with seeing regulation patterns enforced in his own business; 
he desired to see them also in buildings. ‘ Suppose, for 
instance,” he said, ‘‘that the principal windows and doors 
of our houses were made only of three or four different 
sizes, Then we should haye a manufactory start up for 


making doors, without reference to any particular house or 
builder. They would be kept in stock, and made with 
the best machinery and contrivances for that particular 
branch ; consequently we should have better doors and 
windows at the least possible cost.” This shows the extent 
to which a hobby will run away with a clever and worthy 
man when he comes upon architecture. 


THE regulations of the scholarships at present are as 
follows :—There are twenty-five given annually, ranging in 
value from r1oo/, to 200/. each, but the period for which 
they are held is only one year. Candidates are eligible up 
to twenty-six years of age. The competition is in theoretical 
subjects ; but it is essential that a candidate has been 
engaged for at least three years in the workshops of some 
mechanical engineer. If there is any doubt about the 
mechanical dexterity of a candidate the Science and Art 
Department can test his skill. 


On Saturday last Jos—EpH LEMERCIER died in Paris. 
It is hardly necessary to say that his fame was universal as 
a lithographic printer. The Germans, who esteem them- 
selves highly for work of the kind, were compelled to send 
to him any plates which were to be sold at a high price. 
Indeed, many artists believed that in LEMERCIER’s house 
alone could full justice be done to their work. French 
painters who fill up spare hours in working on speculative 
plates of their own, cheerfully paid the extra cost for having 
the impressions taken there, although Paris has several 
excellent establishments of the kind. <A_ history of 
LEMERCIER’sS house from 1828 would throw a side light on 
French art, in which many things unknown would be 
revealed. M. LEMERCIER was a type of a class of men who 
are unknown in England. He was a man of artistic powers, 
and, as an officer of the Legion of Honour, he was on an 
equality with the highest ; but to the last he was proud of 
his position as a lithographer, and success never suggested 
to him that it was becoming to “sink the shop.” 


Tue annual meeting of the trustees of the Liverpool Royal. 
Infirmary was held on Monday. ‘The report stated that the 
plans and designs for thenew building have had the unremit- 
ting attention of the committee during the past year, and 
have involved much thought, time, and trouble. Thescheme 
had been definitely settled and arranged, as shown by Mr. 
WATERHOUSE’s drawings, which were exhibited ; and the 
committee believed a first-rate hospital will thus be pro- 
vided at a reasonable cost for the large work to be done. 
During the reconstruction temporary buildings will be pro- 
vided which will furnish sufficient accommodation to enable 
the work of the hospital, as well as of the Medical School 
and Nurses’ Training Institution, to be carried on. The 
Chairman said the plans on the walls represented many 
months of anxious labour, and they had to thank Mr. 
WateERuHOUSE for his courtesy in listening to the suggestions 
and changes which had been made. He thought he might 
say that, as far as human skill was concerned, they had got 
as perfect a hospital as could well be built. It is anticipated 
that the reconstruction will be commenced in March, The 
new hospital will probably be completed in two years, and 
will accommodate about 300 patients. 


Ir is proposed by Mr. C. J. Fercuson that the Jubilee 
Year in Carlisle should be celebrated by displaying the 
cathedral to better advantage. An endeavour should be 
made, he says, to open out the north side of the cathedral 
by lowering the ground on that side, as they have done 
at the east end, and by removing the walls and setting 
the railing on the level of the street. The question of 
graves and monuments might be met, as at St. Nicholas, 
Whitehaven, by numbering the monuments, and having a 
careful survey made of their exact positions, to be plotted 
on parchment for future reference. ‘The stones themselves 
would then be laid flat and set alongside the footpaths. 
With regard to the removal of the soil, new cemeteries are 
being formed in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, where it 
might probably be taken. At present it is difficult to 
obtain a satisfactory view of the building, 
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THE ARMITAGE FRIEZE. 
By HuGuH STANNUS. 


HAVE undertaken to criticise the frieze by Mr. 

ARMITAGE, R.A., a copy of which has been published 

by sections in the last three numbers. Of its fine qualities 

of draughtsmanship and breadth of handling all may judge 

who have seen the original in University Hall. Its com- 
position will occupy us in this article. 

I propose to write as a student for students ; and draw 
their attention to points which have struck me. 

The plates as published are about one-tenth full size 
lineally. Owing to the exigencies of the printing it will be 
necessary to cut the Part 1 into two halves, at a place which 
will be noticed. ‘These should then be pasted on each side 
of Part 2, without any intervening white, so that SAvVIGNY 
is next to VAN KNEBEL, and IRVING comes next to 
FLAXMAN. When these two halves are bent square to Part 2 
they will represent parts of the north and south walls abutting 
against the east wall. ‘The Part 3 should also be cut into 
halves ; and a space of 2 feet 8 inches interposed between 
them will then represent the oriel window shown on the 
plan. The narrow strips containing Le Breron and 
ARMITAGE should be bent square to represent other por- 
tions of the north and south walls abutting against the east 
wall. 
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The old academic recipes for composition of the “‘ cone,” 
the “wedge,” the “flame,” &c., may be said to have had 
their day. It should now be stated there are no short cuts 
to composition : the utmost direction we can give are the 
three—Be clear! Be rich! Be natural! We may amplify 
the first into the negative laws, of avoidance of similarity in 
attitude, equality in heights, equality in distance apart, 
symmetry in attitude, similarity in contour, verticality of 
juxtaposition of heads, equality in mass or quantities ; and 
the second into avoidance of ambiguity of contour, 
coincidence of line, parallelism of interstices, hiding of 
hands. But the third is ever the most difficult, since the 
greatest art is to conceal our art. And we may add to these 
such suggestions as arise from the decorative sense, e.g. 
parallelism to bounding lines at flanks ; vadzation when 
figures are engaged in sympathetic action ; dalance of mass 
in twin panels ; contours of composition and gradation in 
tone, to be in accordance with sentiment of subject. But 
beyond this, it is dangerous to attempt to legislate. The 
best guides are works not words: the study of examples 
rather than the gathering of precepts. 

With regard to the question of Distribution: the size or 
height of the figures in relation to that of the frieze, is of 
primary importance in all decorative works. And of 
second importance are their distance apart, and their mass 
as compared with that of the blank space left above or the 
interstices between them. When the figures are small in 
mass as compared to the superficies of the canvas and are 
isolated ; there is poorness of effect: when they are too 
large or too close together ; there is confusion. In order 
to avoid these two extremes and to obtain variety and rich- 
ness without sacrificing clearness: the expedient of over- 
lapping is adopted, Its various degrees are seen in their 


perfection in the glorious Panathenaic frieze ; and we have 
lesser instances in contemporary works, eg. the nice 
variety of isolated and overlapping figures in M. Pvuvis 
DE CHAVANNES’ fine frieze in the Panthéon at 
Paris. The partial overlapping to connect the separate 
figures combined with the necessary silhouetting to relieve 
them, is well shown in Mr. RrusEN Townroe’s admirable 
frieze panels round the quadrangle at the South Kensington 
Museum. The frieze round the Royal Albert Hall, requiring 
still greater clearness and simplicity because of the great dis- 
tance at which it must be viewed, also shows various treat- 
ments adopted by the different artists who designed it. A 
study of all these is instructive as showing the degrees of 
success resulting from observation of the conditions of 
purpose, normal distance, and material. 

The distribution may also suggest locality, even in the 
absence of background or accessory objects. The impres- 
sion of solitary desolation is well given in DANnpy’s picture 
in the TOWNSHEND bequest. The friezes of Agriculture, by 
M. Drivter (vol. xxviil.), and of the Cornfield, by M. BaupoIn 
(vol. xxxv.), by the sparseness of figures and the relatively 
large area of ground, well suggest the space and atmosphere 
of breezy uplands ; while the congregating of men in cities, 
first for mutual defence, then for mutual counsel, is sug- 
gested by the closer placement on the podium of the Albert 
Monument in Hyde Park. 

Our frieze itself is the .best text for composition in 
clearness, richness, and naturalness. All through there is 
that monumental simplicity which should always characterise 
mural art. Thus we see WorpsworTH, the chief of the 
English group of poets, balancing the great GOETHE on the 
German side: the Duchess AMALIA—the mother of the 
Duke Kart Aucust, who kept together that galaxy of men 
at Weimar—being balanced by the venerable SAMUEL 
Rocers. At this east end it will also be noticed how the 
corners of the room are strengthened by the two figures of 
Van Knepe_and TIECckK at one side and FLAXMAN and BLAKE 
at the other, and that from these corner masses there is a 
sinking line (like that of a festoon) down to HERDER and 
Mary Lamp, broken by the two standing figures of 
WIELAND and CoLERIDGE, which give parallelism to the 
frame of CRABB RoBINson’s portrait, and thus bring it into 
the competition. Though this end is so simple in the 
general setting out of mass, it is full of variety in the 
separate figures. The sub-group of SCHILLER and HERDER 
are well varied in line and attitude from that of the two 
Lamps on the other side of the door. The table in front of 
the former is another source of variety; but by putting their 
legs in shade it has necessitated the introduction of the 
stool to carry on the distribution of light. Let the student 
place his hand over this piece of light, and he will feel 
what a /o/e there is in the picture, and hence of what value 
itis. This portion, from KNEBEL to FLAXMAN at the east 
end of the room, is the only portion which is in an axial 
position, and which, therefore, allowed of axial treatment. 

The adjoining portions, that from Irvinc to BUNSEN 
on the south side and that from Savicny to Hazuitr on 
the north side, are not axial with regard to the room (being 
only at one end of it) ; and the art which has accordingly 
treated them wzaxially should be noticed. Thus, at the 
end of each which adjoins the east end we have one 
isolated standing figure—IRvING among the English, and 
SAVIGNY among the Germans—while at the other ends of 
each which conclude the composition against the windows we 
have solid groups of three standing figures—ARNOLD to 
BuNSEN on the south, and Haz.itr to CLARKSON on the 
north—and between these extreme figures on each side 
there is no central group, but the masses rise in two convex 
curves on each side. If the student will take the trouble to 
draw a soft line connecting the heads he will see a first wave 
from Rocers to TaLrourD, followed by a second from 
Lady Byron to BuNsEN on the south, and a first curve 
from SCHLEGEL followed by a second from WAKEFIELD to 
Hazuitr. These massings are artfully hidden, as they 
should be, and are interrupted on one side by RoBeRTson 
stooping. But, taken in connection with the composition 
of the intervening portion, their arrangement is full of 
suggestion. 

Similarly at the west end of the hall the paintings are 
interrupted by a large oriel window, which prevents any 
axiality ; they are, therefore, treated as a pair of panels, » 
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which, being reciprocally unsymmetrical, are thus made to 
balance each other. ‘The student will observe the single 
figures of Cookson and Martineau which flank the oriel, 
responding to those which flank the portrait at the other 
end of the hall, and the solid groups in the corners—of the 
Herywoops and THoRNELLY on the left hand, and of 
CLoucH to BrEsLey on the right hand—correspond to 
the similar ones on the east wall; while the single figures— 
of Le Breton and of the artist himself—on the narrow 
pieces of north and south sides have determined the treat- 
ment ‘of the figures at the other ends of these sides— 
Irvine and SavicNy—in being isolated. 

Among the men who have been selected for the isolated 
places some are peculiarly well-chosen. IRvinc, who was 
so solitary in his ostracism from spiritual sympathy, seems 
to stand alone like the prophet he was : COLERIDGE seems 
to be preparing for one of those monologues which lasted 
all the evening : Martineau seems to be clearing up some 
doubtful point in well-weighed words—and so with the 
others. 

Men and women attach themselves in groups according 
to their intellectual affinities : we see in all societies these 
little groups which are only objectionable when they de- 
generate into cliques ; and the artist has nicely and broadly 
grouped what may be called the Philanthropists, the “Weimar 
galaxy,” the “Lakers,” the Rocers set, the Founders, and 
the Professors—with intervening figures. 

Combined-with or added-to all the severe or mural 
arrangement above described, is an insight into the indi- 
vidual characteristic of each person, which will be best 
appreciated by those who have known their minds. The 
kindly smile with which, his hands on his knees as he sat 
in his armchair, he would “draw out” his visitors, seeking 
to get at the best side of each, is well shown in RoceErs. 
CHARLES LAMB will be remembered as long as readers remain 
who enjoy the essay—not the severely scientific thesis, but 
the meandering along in quiet reflection with eddies of 
sparkling quaintness ; yet his self-sacrifice and devotion to 
his afflicted sister give him the higher claim, and the 
manner in which she puts her hands into her brother’s 
affectionate “‘ keeping,” has most pathetically told the tale. 
This little episode is worth a separate picture in itself, so 
touching in its sentiment, so simple and direct in its pre- 
sentment. And, again, the manner in which the two 
lawyers, FreLp and Cookson, are discussing with Mark 
Purtirs is very amusing and characteristic. 

All these and the other groups are welded together, 
making one whole. I have said the completion is artfully 
hidden: I suppose such little subtle or artful arrangements 
are only to be detected by the thief who is “set to catch” 
the first one. Probably to the unsophisticated layman the 
art will not be seen: he will only feel how zatural it all 
appears, and this is the best tribute he can pay to the artist. 
A provincial, after seeing RosErtson’s “Society” in the 
old Prince of Wales days, and being asked what he thought 
of it, said—“ I don’t care for it: the actors only came in 
and out and talked to each other as we do: what I like to 
see is acting.” He had unconsciously paid the BANCRoFTS, 
Hare, and the rest the highest compliment in his power. 
So with these selections of well-known individualities, one 
of the greatest difficulties is to make them za/ural while 
they are doing nothing. It is hard to do nothing, as the 
German general! found: it is harder still to paint people 
doing nothing and yet make them right and interesting. 
When the selection of notabilities is represented in an 
incident, picture, or a procession, this difficulty is removed: 
the Flandrin frieze is somewhat easier therefrom. The com- 
position of drapery and the introduction of straight lines, 
always an interesting and useful branch, is not dealt with. 

All this setting-out and arrangement of the figures may 
seem very mechanical or artificial to those who paint 
easel or furniture pictures rather than that monumental 
art which, as RusKIN says, is best when done /or its place 
in its place. The essential difference between furniture 
pictures and monumental pictures is that the first are 
governed by their subject, the second by their position; 
the former aspire to represent scenes and events as they 
may exist or have occurred, the latter strive to do this plus 
harmony and grandeur of composition; the former is the 
representation of facts, the art of “our own correspondents” 
and photographers, the latter is the interweaving of noble 


attempts, the art of artists. Each of these treatments has 
its value and its own proper place: neither can be done 
without in the complete and perfect art of the world. 

Everyone who has paid attention to the subject will 
have observed how difficult it is for one man in designing a 
room to avoid repeating himself in his pet attitudes or 
tricks of colour. A room full of PERucrINo is ludicrous 
with ‘‘the PERuGINO knee”; and some may recollect 
when, a few years ago, at the Grosvenor Gallery, the works 
of each painter were grouped together, and the red cardinal 
was such a trade-mark in one painter’s work. Hence the 
difficulty of giving variety to forty-eight figures larger than 
life will be seen. 

_ And yet more, since the choice of persons was prac- 
tically limited to the former half of this century, these 
portraits had to be in modern costume. A modern subject 
lacks the opportunity for picturesque variety of costume. 
All the gentlemen wore black coats, and hence Mr. 
ARMITAGE could not introduce the variety of costume or 
colour which the Hemicycle, by DELAROCHE, and the Astory 
of Art, by EHRMANN, afford. Many artists have complained 
of the modern dress of gentlemen, finding it unsuitable, 
and have, therefore, avoided subjects which require its 
introduction, preferring incidents of the last century, like 
the late E. M. Warp. 

Further, the artist had not the chance of an incident 
subject with an emotional value; some historical event, 
which would quicken the pulse and enlist sympathy. His 
task was limited to the mere bringing together of a 
number of portraits. 

As regards the opportunities which the wall afforded, it 
should be noticed that the whole is in detached pieces : 
there is no continuity, and no centre. The wall surface is 
interrupted at the head of the hall by a bay window, utterly 
destroying any opportunity for making a fine central feature 
or group ; and continuity at the lower end is broken by the 
door-casing and portrait. But this latter is not of so much 
importance, as it is not the chief end of the hall. Thus 
there is no scope for a fine monumental centre, as in the 
Flemicycle ; or such as M. BouLANGER enjoyed at the 
Gobelins mairie (vol. xxxiv.), or BENDEMANN at Dresden 
(published in November and December, 1876). 

The solution of the problem—to decorate a wall with 
figure compositions where incident is not to be shown—has 
been found in two directions—firstly, by treating the whole 
as a procession, having a tendency or current in one 
direction, and, secondly, by groups of persons facing the 
spectator or each other, but having no current. 

The procession method is the older and the easier. 
We have examples from the Egyptian times, through the 
Greek to the Byzantine and Romanesque times, when the 
great spaces of wall above the main arches gave opportunity 
for this treatment, grand examples of which yet happily 
remain at Ravenna; down to FLANDRIN’s, and contemporary 
work. 

The second or conversazione method had its rise in 
Italy in the fourteenth century, after DanTe had familiarised 
the mind with collections of people of different times and 
places ; and the Trionfi of Perrarca made it popular 
towards the end of the century. ANDREA DI GIOTTO 
painted, in the Capella degli Spagnuoli, attached to S. M. 
Novella at Firenze, 1320, for his Dominican patrons: on 
the west wall the Church in its teaching, with THomas of 
Aquino accompanied by figures typical of the virtues, arts, 
and sciences, and by portraits of celebrated individuals 
who had attained distinction in each ; and on the east wall, 
where the Church is shown as ruling and defending, the 
principal figures are the Pope and the Emperor surrounded 
by counsellors and other illustrious men. PETRARCA, in 
his Trionfi, had collected men and women without regard 
to age or country, by a very allowable poetic licence ; 
considering the spiritual unities of sympathetic study and 
high desire were of more account than the dramatic ones 
of time and place. The greater spread of the old Pagan 
literature over the Western world, consequent on the fall 
of Constantinople in 1453, influenced considerably the 
storiation ; and we see curious mixtures of Pagan and 
Bible heroes at Perugia and elsewhere. In this city 
Prerro, in the Sala del Cambio, presents us with a selec- 
tion of figures ranging from Moses to JEREMIAH on the 
one hand and from PERICLES to TRAJAN on the other. 
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The portraying of collections of selected persons ot 
different dates was followed by RAPHAEL in the Segnatura, 
and has been tried several times since with varying success. 
An instance occurs in the Afotheosis of Homer, painted by 
INcRES in 1827 (see Architect, vol. xxx.) for the terra-cotta 
room at the Louvre, in which are represented the great 
writers, with a sprinkling of artists of Greece and Roman, 
and a very liberal allowance of very mediocre Frenchmen, 
with a few of other nations. The figures in the foyer of 
the Palais Royal Theatre are of moderns certainly ; but they 
are actors and actresses, each in the favourite character, 
with such diversity of costume and briliance of colour as to 
make a most rich piece of decorative colour. We have in 
England an example in Barry’s work at the Society of 
Arts ; and another in the Albert Monument in Hyde Park. 
There we have a selection of artists of various kinds, the 
arrangement of them falling into groups according to the 
men themselves. In the side containing the singers, the 
blind old bard fitly occupies the centre ; while, at his feet, 
DANTE seems eagerly listening across, the ages, and our 
English swan, with wrapt attention, catches the echoes as 
they come, completing with the great Tuscan the trinity of 
immortal song. At the back are Vircit—the introducer of 
Homer to the Romans—and Mitton, himself blind, with 
drooping head, possessed by kindred inspiration, while 
listening poets of other nations complete the group. In 
other instances we see discussions going on—master and 
pupil—or creator and imitator. The instances of successful 
treatment of this conversazione method may almost be 
counted on the fingers, such is the difficulty. 

Mr. ArmiTAGE did not choose this method, it was pre- 
scribed in his commission ; and when to this we add the 
difficulty of making one whole out of the disconnected 
pieces of wall, we can realise his success, under unpromising 
conditions, in producing a fine work, which, had it been 
done in France, would long ago have been multiplied in 
engraving, to the increased interest in our great contem- 
poraries and to the credit of the artist ; and Zhe Architect 
is to be congratulated for publishing it, in having added 
another to its series of decorative works, which have been 
so useful to all artists, 


ORNAMENTAL INTERIORS.* 


T is difficult for an artist to become the historian of art. - 


He is supposed to have a style of his own, and it is 
too much to expect that a man in that position can be 
always impartial towards other styles. ‘To be recognised as 
a representative of a style he is bound, according to modern 
ideas, to be as faithful to it as if it were a political party or 
a religion. Now the safest way to treat the history of art is 
to regard the variations as so many exemplifications of 
fashion rather than as struggles between truth and error. 
It is only when their wills are not free that mankind will be 
satisfied with the repetition of the same class of forms. As 
SPENSER says, “All that moveth doth in change delight,” 
and we must get out of this sublunary world before we can 
arrive at the privilege of knowing anything 


Of that same time when no more change shall be, 
But steadfast rest of all things firmly staid 

Upon the pillars of eternity, 

That is contraire to mutability. 


As long as the costumes of men and women are sub- 
jected to monthly variations, it cannot be expected that they 
will be satisfied with displaying themselves in the midst of 
unchanging surroundings. Interiors have to become fashion- 
able if they are to be accepted as ornamental, and fashion 
is synonymous with change. A designer who would look 
upon mutability with the equanimity of M. WorrH might 
be able to write a history of the art of his time, but the 
misfortune is that opinion will not allow him to take that 
position. He is compelled to adhere to one side, and to 
defend his style as if it were truth itself. 

We admit that in writing his “Ornamental Interiors” 
Mr. Moyr Smiru has shown more impartiality than could 
be expected from most men in his position, but because he 
is an artist he cannot at times help writing about simple 
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and inevitable changes as if they were so many heresies for 
which the author deserved punishment. Take, for example, 
what he says about the “ Daisy” pattern wall-paper, which 
at the time it was brought out was refreshing from its 
simplicity :— 

Several architects, who rated themselves as persons of great 
taste, fascinated perhaps partly by the novelty of having a wall- 
paper by the author of the “ Earthly Paradise,” and partly by 
the quiet merit of the paper itself, and its suitability as a back- 
ground for displaying pictures, took it up and recommended it to 
their friends as the proper thing. Mr. Morris also possessed 
literary friends, who gave it the prestige of their approval, and 
Morris papers were looked on as highly esthetic, and the most 
refined style of wall decoration possible. There was a good 
deal of nonsense in much of this talk about the Morris paper ; 
for the “ Daisy” pattern, about which many esthetic persons 
went into raptures, is a very amateurish performance, ordinary 
in design and weak though inoffensive in colour. If shown by 
a nameless young lady as her work, it would probably have had 
no success at all; and it by no means equals the many excel- 
lent designs afterwards produced by Mr. Morris, either by direct 
imitation of flowers, or by following the designs of old Italian 
tapestries.” 


This is supposed to be a judicial summing-up of the 
virtues and defects of the Morris pattern according to the 
latest principles; but art, and especially decorative art, 
should be judged by the standard which it was prepared to 
meet. It is not of the future but of the present a designer 
should think. If he were simply seeking his own fame, he 
might say he was prepared to leave his work to posterity 
with the conviction that it would not be allowed to die ; 
but as he is risking the property of others, he is bound to 
think of the present in the first place, and if he can he 
ought to persuade the world that his work is “highly 
eesthetic.” Mr. Moyer Smirn’s designs were at one time 
in that position ; why should he object because fashion has 
deigned to smile on some other men? 

Mr. Moyr Smitu’s book goes back to a more remote 
time than is found in the majority of histories of art, for the 
starting-point with him is the submerged Atlantis, from 
whence ancient Egypt and ancient Mexico are supposed to 
have derived their art. The space at our disposal will not 
allow us to follow him through the ornamental interiors of 
those remote ages, and we must adopt the more humble 
task of considering the history of our own times as it is 
found in the book. 

It seems to us that Mr. Moyr Smit, in treating of that 
history, does not make enough allowance for the strength 
of what may be called the taste of the public. He writes 
as if decorators could move the world at will. But everyone 
ought to know by this time that the best artists must occa- 
sionally be powerless in that way. We find him giving the 
credit to WitL1AM Burcss for being the first to introduce 
something that differed from “the arched, pinnacled and 
crocketted sideboards and cabinets that had done duty as 
the modern representatives of medizeval craftsmanship.” 
The wine-cabinet that is now in South Kensington did not, 
however, effect any revolution, and the reason given ts that 
the ordinary decorator preferred to imitate French styles. 
But the question must arise why no one admirer of the type 
of Gothic seen in the wine-chest was able to insist on 
having his own way, and making the decorators draw 
inspiration from the work of WILLIAM BurGEs? So far as 
we can make out, the cause of the neglect was not due to 
the decorators but to the public. Men like BurcEs can 
hardly ever expect to be popular. Let us take another case 
of an artist who appealed to the few. 

Bruce TALBERT, of Dundee, was a designer who 
was entitled to describe himself in the French phrase, 
“ Architecte d’ameublement.” He was more than a 
designer, if we use the word in the common acceptation it 
receives in England, for his smallest work had something 
architectural about it. His furniture is as suggestive of 
stability as anything made of bricks and mortar, and it 
might be said to be out of keeping with a time which can 
boast of pantechnicons, and enjoy periodical removals. 
TALBERT was as fond of expressing strength as BurGEs. 
His chairs and tables not only look strong, but would be 
none the worse if the people who use them revived the 
ancient custom of settling differences in rooms with the aid 
of hatchets and mallets. The furniture being designed to 
endure, he was right in making it rich by a profusion of 
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ornamentation, TALBERT was not the man to believe that 
blank spaces were desirable for the sake of repose. His 
preservative against weariness was variety of ornament. On 
that account he could never be a designer for the million. 
What he drew had to be wrought by hand. Machine-made 
furniture was to him an abomination, and he, at least, never 
aided and abetted in its production. It was discovered, 
however, that TALBERT’s style was adaptable to the neces- 
sities of the time. As Mr. Moyr Smiru says, his book 
“soon found its way to the chief designers and cabinet- 
makers in the kingdom, and imitations, which were perhaps 
sometimes improvements, were produced on all sides.” 

A yery remarkable example of TaLserv’s influence is seen 
in the Neo-Roman “ Morning Room and Conservatory,” by 
his pupil Mr. Bartex, In this we have a study of 
Pompeliian forms through Talbertian glasses. It is more 
full of detail than a Greek slave would care to give toa 
design of the kind, and there is more archeological know- 
ledge in it than he was likely to possess; but as the 
Pompeiian style was of a somewhat effeminate kind, we 
cannot imagine that ‘Tatserr would recommend anyone to 
try his hand at a restoration of it. In this case Mr. BATLEY 
is successful, and his interior is infinitely more attractive 
than the mechanical imitation of Pompeiian houses, which 
at one time found fayour with connoisseurs. What is most 
remarkable about it is that in the arrangement a concession 
is made to modern taste, and there is nothing to be found 
which suggests the severity or the heaviness of antiquity. 

In the Neo-Roman design it is easy to see that the 
tables, cabinets, and knick-knackery which impart so much 
character to the room were inspired by importations from 
Japan. Our modern variations of architectural style are 
likewise indebted to things of the kind, and hereafter it 
may be argued that Queen Anne could not have gained so 
much success if it were not for them. Japanese and 
eastern pottery, woodwork, enamels, and embroidery are 


‘supposed ,to be effective everywhere, but they will not suit 


with pure forms of Italian or Gothic. Although much lati- 
tude was taken with style in TALBERT’s own designs, the 
severity of the accessories he introduced suggests that he 
did not desire his shelves and tables to be laden with odds 
and ends of a miscellaneous kind. Everything was to be 
massive and of good contour. 

There is no custom-house edict to prohibit the importa- 
tion of Japanese goods into England, and for a time at 
least we must put up with the genuine or sham admiration 
of them which the public may display. ‘The patronage 
which is bestowed on work of the kind does an injury to 
English trade, without gain of an intellectual kind. It may be 
considered a noble thing to “live up” to a blue teacup like 
Mr. Puncn’s young couple; but it would be better for 
them if they had substituted for the treasure one of the 


‘copies of antique sculpture which Alderman CopELAND 


used to produce in Parian. However, that kind of work 
has had to be abandoned for want of patronage, and the 
spirit which dictates the preference for Japanese pottery is 
not without power in architecture. Is an architect to say 
he will give no heed to the desires of his clients, and insist 
on the adoption by them of any style which he may have 
been taught in his youth? Or, if he agrees to work in the 
style favoured by his clients, is he to tell them that he 
despises it? If we interpret rightly Mr. Moyr Smiru’s 
words, every architect should act in that way. He is to 
insist on the superiority of the statuette, and have nothing 
to do with the teacup :— 


_ The modern architect (says Mr. Moyr Smith), unless of a 
very high standing indeed, has to dance from style to style, 
according to the mood, knowledge, or ignorance of those he 
calls his clients, but who are in reality his patrons. This in 
itself is rather against his acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
all the details of any style. ‘The architect who is established 
as a leader of design may direct his attention to one style, and 
reach in it something like perfection ; but the second or third- 
rate architect has no such chance. Without fixed ideas him- 
self, he is the enthusiastic adapter of the opinions and designs 
of those he considers leaders of his profession. At one time a 
fierce supporter of foreign Gothic of severely early type; at 
another he gives up his soul to the soft allurements of the 
gentle Adam or the queer Queen Anne; so that it requires 
great versatility to be abreast of the fashion in architecture. 
For no sooner has our second-rate man mastered the principles 
of a style, or, what to him is the same thing, is able to copy it 


without knowing its principles, than one of the architectural 
leaders—Mr. Norman Shaw, for instance—discovers that some 
neglected relic of early Georgian art is a valuable example of 
what is excellent and appropriate in domestic architecture. 
The unoriginal architect has to throw up the style he has just 
learned, and begin to study with avidity the style he formerly 
despised. When fashion decrees that a woman shall wear a 
dress that violates the usual canons of good form, she does not 
defend the principle or want of principle—she simply says she 
wears it because it is the fashion. Architects, on the other 
hand, while showing all a woman’s eagerness to adopt a new 
fashion, always manage to convince themselves that the mode 
they adopt is the best possible, and of irreproachable principles, 
else they would never give it their sanction. 


The foregoing invective appears to be inspired by dis- 
like of the interference of architects with “ ornamental 
interiors.” Their office, according to Mr. Moyr SmirH 
and his friends, is to provide a shell for decorators, who are 
to put in everything that may be considered as artistic. It 
is not only the decoration of the walls which is expected to 
be entrusted to the decorators, but constructive features, 
such as arching, fireplaces, windows, doors, &c. There 
are a great many plates of modern interiors in Mr. 
Mover Smiru’s book, but the only one which we recognise 
as coming from an architect is by a friend of his own with 
whose work his name is associated ; the remaining examples 
of ornamental architecture are by decorative artists. It is 
said that architects’ work of that class is not good, but no 
opportunity for contrast is afforded. With sanitary engi- 
neers on one side, and artists on the other, the unhappy 
architect is likely to meet with the fateof Acr#on. Mr. Moye 
SmirH’s book is not addressed to architects, and possibly 
we have little right to notice it, but it is worth attention as 
an indication of some of the forces which are operating 
against the profession of architecture. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


F the candidates who presented themselves at the pres 
liminary examination of the Institution, held on the 
18th and 19th inst., the following satisfied the examiners :— 
A. Allday, R. Austin, jun., C. H. Aylen, M. F. Beadel, A. W. C. 
Bower, H. T. Chalcraft, A. G. Charles, E. H. Child, L. R. 
Crawshay, J. L. Crouch, H. N. Dawson, W. C. Dendy, A. W. 
Dickens, V. S. Galsworthy, F. J. Harris, E. R. Hudson, H. W. 
Joyce, C. S. Langley, O. C. H. Lutener, G, A. Mackenzie, 
F. W. Messom, H. K. Morrish, A. G. Nockolds, C. J. Parris, 
G. F. Pownall, S. Preston, E. Prebble, F. B. Punchard, A. J. 
Robinson, J. K. Robinson, R. N. Salt, E. Savill, E. R. 
Sequiera, J. Smith, R. T. Sturge, A. D. Sturley (passed at 
head of list), A. E. Thurgood, E. J. Weatherall, and C. K. 
West. 


TESSER A. 


San Michele, Pavia. 
G. E. STREET, R.A. 


; ROM the cathedral we found our way to San Michele, a 
very celebrated church, and as interesting to an antiquary 

in search of curiosities as to an architect in search of the 
beautiful. The west end is very curious, and has a succession 
of sculptures, introduced in the most eccentric manner, and 
with but little method in the arrangement. There are three 
western doorways, and all of them are elaborately ornamented 
with carvings, the central door having above it a very singular 
figure of S. Michael. San Michele, together with San Teodoro 
and San Pietro, seem all to be about the same date, and are of 
the same character, the most remarkable feature being in each 
case the octagonal cupola, which rises above the crossing of 
the nave, choir, and transepts. Externally these cupolas are 
arcaded all round under the eaves, and roofed with flat-pitched 
roofs, and are far from being graceful; open arcades are introduced 
under the eaves and up the gables, and everywhere there is a 
profusion of carving. It is likely enough that this Lombard- 
Romanesque style, as we see it at Pavia and elsewhere, did, as 
has been supposed, set the example, which was very soon after 
followed in the great churches at K6ln and elsewhere along the 
borders of the Rhine. In size, however, the children far 
exceeded their parents, for San Michele is not remarkable for 
its dimensions, except in the width of the transept. The 
church consists of a nave and aisles of four bays, a transept of 
great length, a central lantern, and a short choir with circular. 
eastern apse; small apses are also built in the east walls of the: 
transepts. A fine crypt is formed under the eastern arm of the? 
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cross, and is entered by steps 02 each side of the thirteen steps 
which lead up to the choir. The nave aisles have a second 
stage or triforium groined throughout, and the whole of the 
church is vaulted, the transepts having barrel vaults, and the 
three apses semi-domes. The internal effect of the lantern is 
extremely good; the pendentives under the angles are very 
simple, and low windows are introduced in a stage between 
them and the octagonal cupola or vault. The whole church is 
still left in its original state, with red brick walls and stone 
piers and arches, save where, as in the eastern apse, the vault 
is painted with a Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, executed in 
the fifteenth century. It is very seldom, consequently, that a 
church of this age is seen to so much advantage; and 
undoubtedly the fine, simple, but well-ordered arrangement 
of the plan, and the dignified character of the raised choir 
and the central lantern, would, even if the choir were not as 
picturesque and agreeable as it is, make this interior one 
of extreme interest. One of the best portions of the exterior 
is the east end. Its extreme loftiness is enhanced by the 
groups of shafts which divide it into bays, and rise from the 
plinth to the cornice. This part of the building is mainly 
of stone, except in the fine gallery below the eaves cornice, 
where brick and stone are used together. In addition to the 
west door already mentioned, there are two very elaborate 
doorways north and south of the nave in the bay next to the 
transepts. San Michele is, on the whole, the most interesting 
building in the town. 


Fixing Terra-Cotta Panels in Italy. 
V. OTTOLINI. 


The way in which terra-cottas were introduced into walls 
was not unlike that commonly used for inserting stone, 
marble, corbels, and jambs of stone. It is evident that the 
general skeleton of the wall was first constructed, keeping some 
bricks protruding, so that afterwards the casts, figures, heads, 
cornices, and such like. might be introduced into the interstices 
left between brick and brick out of the redundant material 
beyond the substance of the wall itself. Such pieces, if flat or 
slightly salient, were fixed in simply with lime and plaster; at 
the most, for greater strength, hooks of iron or mere nails were 
used, Large blocks were secured in the same way as corbels 
or stone cornices; they took, however, the precaution to 
hollow out by hand such figures as required to be fixed to the 
bricks that jutted beyond the wall level ; sometimes, also, in 
order to lighten them, or to promote the uniform burning of 
large pieces, such as large heads and statues. The utmost care 
to strengthen them was bestowed on the first rows of cornices, 
and on such architectural members as had to sustain others ; 
these upper portions, on the contrary, being borne by the 
lower and fixed to the wall as best might be without any extreme 


care, but never made salient by excessive or abrupt protrusion. - 


They are always graduated and pitched, so that rain-water 
may never flow down behind but invariably along their front. 
In Italy, through the sudden changes of temperature, frost will 
soon split the hardest marbles; nevertheless, although these 
terra-cottas are not attached to the wall in avery elaborate 
fashion, yet in consequence of the builders’ precautions to pre- 
Mele water standing on them, they appear little injured by 
rost. 


Early Flemish Painting. 
FRANZ KUGLER. 


With the commencement of the fifteenth century, a new 
element in art again appears amongst the nations of the 
German race. This element is that feeling for nature which, 
later in the century, prevailed in Italy, and which, by a more 
thorough and complete study of all individual minutiz, and by 
a more life-like representation of objects, struggled to free 
painting from the trammels of architectural laws, and en- 
deavoured to give it an independent value. In the great 
majority of its productions it offers a strong contrast to the 
feeling of art in the preceding period. The principle of isolating 
each separate ideal figure, or that of the group symmetrically 
arranged, is abandoned ; the hard brilliancy of the gold ground 
is discarded. The artist not only proves his power to carry the 
eye far and wide into distant space, but exemplifies this power 
in his works to the fullest extent. The whole visible world 
around us—heaven and earth, objects near and distant, the 
graceful line of distant mountain, the green meadow, trees laden 
with fruit, the conveniences and elegances of the dwellings of 
men, and the various implements and necessaries of life—are all 
reflected in the works to which the attention of the reader is now 
turned. Human figures are naturally associated with these objects: 
they stand in necessary relation to each other, and form 
together with the accessories, for the first time, one perfect and 
significant whole. The execution shows a most attractive and 
penetrating study of individual nature, and succeeds in attaining 
a truth which. is marvellous. Here and there certainly many 
defects still exist, such as hardness in the modelling, and in the 
folds of the drapery, and a still prevailing want of a well- 


grounded anatomical knowledge of the body. On the other 
hand, we lose sight of these faults in the harmony which per- 
vades the whole work, and which expresses itself outwardly by 
the unison of bright and clear colours and the play of light, 
and inwardly by the fulness, sometimes even by the depth, of 
meaning which characterises the conception ; we may imagine 
such works to represent an existence still circumscribed, 
indeed, by its intimate relations with earth, but holier and more 
glorious than that which is enjoyed by us. The discovery, or 
rather the improvements, in oil-painting effected by the brothers 
Van Eyck secured the technical means necessary for the 
further progress of painting. The height and power to which 
the Flemish cities had arisen at this time, the prevailing enjoy- 
ment of the luxuries of life, and the love of country, together 
with the general diffusion of a powerful religious feeling had 
prepared a soil well adapted to foster and support such an art. 


Acoustic Effects of the Britannia Bridge. 
E. CLARK, 


Some of the acoustic effects produced by the bridge are 
interesting. The report of a pistol fired beneath the tubes is 
repeated three or four times. In this particular, however, they 
are far surpassed by the large brick arches constructed by Mr. 
Brunel over the Thames at Maidenhead, under which the echo 
of a pistol is repeated from twelve to twenty times. The rapid 
repetition of echoes from each of the T-irons on the side of 
the tube gives rise toa shrill, whirring musical note. When 
any violent noise is produced on the adjacent shore the note is 
the same, whether produced by the blows of the rivetters or 
the report of cannon, and corresponds to the low D on a con- 
cert flute. The distance between the T-irons is 2 feet. If the 
same note is sounded by a flute close beside one of the tubes, 
it is a perfectly soft and musical tone, which lasts many 
seconds. The report of a pistol produces the same effect much 
more powerfully. The effect of music in the interior is very 
striking, and a concert which was given in one of the tubes to 
the workmen was very effective. The floor was boarded, and 
the interior being illuminated by several thousands of candles, 
had a most imposing and gorgeous appearance. The cells of 
the top and bottom form excellent speaking-tubes, and conver- 
sation may be carried on through them even in a faint whisper. 
By elevating the voice persons may converse through the 
entire length of the bridge, a distance of more than 500 yards. 
If one end of the cells be closed they return a powerful echo ; 
but although a whisper is thus distinctly repeated, the loudest 
whistle does not appear capable of returning any echo. 


Munich. 
H. C. ANDERSEN. 


Every city, from Rome the Eternal to our own silent Sorde, 
has its peculiar character with which one can be intimate, even 
attach oneself to; but Munich has something of all places: we 
know not if we are in the south or the north. I at least felt a 
disquiet here—a desire to leave it again. Should any one 
fancy that my description of Munich contains crude and con- 
tradictory images, then I have given the most just picture 
according to the impression the town has made on me. Eyvery- 
thing here appeared to me to bea contradiction. Here were 
Catholicism and Protestantism, Grecian art and Bavarian ale. 
Unity I have not found here: every handsome detail appears 
to have been taken from its original home, and placed in and 
about old Munich, which is a town like a hundred others in 
Germany. The post-office, with its red-painted walls and 
hovering figures, is taken from Pompeii; the new palace is a 
copy of the Duke of Tuscany’s palace in Florence. The Au 
church, with its stained-glass windows, its colossal lace-like 
tower, in which every thread is a huge block of stone, reminds 
us of St. Stephen’s Church in Vienna; whilst the court chapel, 
with its mosaic pictures on a gilt ground, wafts us to Italy. I 
found but one part in Munich that can be called great and 
characteristic, and that is Ludvig Street. The buildings here 
in different styles of architecture blend together in a unity, as 
the most different flowers form a beautiful garland. The Gothic- 
built university, the Italian palaces, even the garden close by, 
with its painted piazzas, supply a perfect whole. 


Henry Fuseli, R.A. 
B. R. HAYDON. 


He began art late, after he had been bewitched by the 
seductions of literature. When, from disgust at being a 
Classical tutor, he turned to art, his imagination had been too 
much indulged, and had so completely got the upper hand, he 
felt weary in trying to descend to the elements of imitation. I 
admit, it must be a struggle, but so is all duty. It is infinitely 
easier to indulge your evil propensities than exert your virtuous 
ones, not because the tendency to right is not as vigorous as 
that to wrong, but because the same fair field is never given to 
resistance as to gratification. Hard work, dissection, repeated 
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and repeated hours of laborious imitation are considered at an 
advanced period of manhood as fitter for a youth. Why more 
fit for a youth than a man in similar predicaments ? If a man 
be as ignorant as a youth, he ought never to be ashamed to 
take the same methods to conquer it. Fuseli, almost ignorant 
of all the simple elements of design, plunged at once to the 
highest efforts, and his deficiency of elementary knowledge 
harassed him, as he richly deserved, the whole of his life. In 
general literature, what is called polite literature, Fuseli was 
highly accomplished. He perhaps knew as much of Homer as 
any man, but he was not a deep classic ; he could puzzle Dr. 
Burney by a question, but he was more puzzled if Dr. Burney 
questioned him. Porson spoke lightly of his knowledge of 
Greek, but in comparison with Porson a man might know little 
and yet know a great deal. A friend once asked him“to con- 
strue a difficult passage in the chorus in the “ Agamemnon 2) O38 
Eschylus ; he cursed all choruses, and said he never read 
them. But his power of acquiring, idiomatically, a living lan- 
guage was certainly extraordinary. Six weeks, he said, was 
enough for him to speak any language ; yet though his tendency 
to literature gave him in society the power of being very amus- 
ing, I think it my duty to caution the young men present. He, 
for an artist, allowed literature to take too predominant a part 
in his practice, and sunk too much the painter in the critic. 


The Picturesque in Architecture. 
S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


Picturesqueness seems to be a term, in our art at least, 
more applicable to a combination of forms than to any one 
form. A single object, as a cornice or a column, may be said 
to be beautiful, or even sublime, but it can hardly be said to be 
picturesque. There must, I think, be variety of lines, or of 
tints, or of chiaro-oscuro, in order to constitute the true pic- 
turesque. One of the most eminently picturesque single 
objects I know is the Pharos at Genoa; but even here the 
structure itself can scarcely be so designated. It is its position, 
its substructure, and its accessories which impress it with that 
peculiar character. It is this dependence of the picturesque on 
a happy combination or grouping of forms, rather than on the 
artful design of any one form, which renders it a dangerous 
object of pursuit with the architect. It can rarely be the result 
of premeditation ; it should come unbidden. Certainly the 
happiest and most charming instances of this quality of art have 
been the result of accident. Perhaps the castles of the 
middle ages, especially those of the thirteenth and_four- 
teenth centuries, abound more than any other class of buildings 
in the ingredients of the picturesque. Which of us, for 
example, could ascend the long flight of steps leading to the 
higher and inner gateway of the great castellated monastery 
of St. Michel, near Avranches, without fancying that some 
sublime genius, pregnant with all the poetry of architecture, 
had designed that gate and moulded its scenic turrets with no 
other object than to fill the spectator with awe? Yet we may 
be sure that nothing could have been more remote from the mind 
of those builders than to make a picture. The barbican, the 
keep, the menacing machicolation, the deeply-recessed arch- 
way, the varied outline, the broad chiaro-oscuro, are all features 
happily incidental to the military wants and exigencies of those 
times; and yet, who is so utterly and almost necessarily 
regardless of the picturesque as the engineer? Even in 
Domestic architecture, if we examine any highly picturesque 
building—Haddon Hall, for example—we shall not fail to find 
that the agreeable effects in which it abounds are by no means 
the offspring of studied irregularity, or of any /iesse of art. 
The embayed window is thrown out just where the view invites 
one; the fireplace projects in bold relief, and its smoke-tunnel 
is carried quaintly off to one side, simply because the ease and 
comfort of the occupant required that those objects should be 
placed in those situations. The result happens to be highly 
picturesque, but it is so, as it were, by accident. There is no 
reason whatever to doubt the ability of the old builders fully to 
appreciate the effect of all their arrangements, but there was 
no straining after that effect. A bold, almost careless freedom 
of design, characterised all their work. I need scarcely repeat 
that a laboured imitation of these happy accidents is sure to 
lead to failure and disappointment ; sometimes, indeed, to the 
ridiculous. 


Wumerals on Medizeval Buildings. 
T. WRIGHT, F.S.A. 


It is important for the antiquary to know historically the 
origin and transformation of the Medieval numerals. Various 
instances occur of inscriptions on buildings in the so- 
called Arabic numerals, apparently of an early date, which have 
been severally the subject of obstinate discussion, simply 
because both disputants were equally ignorant of the subject 
they were discussing. I believe that such an inscription has 
been ascribed to the eleventh century. This, it will at once be 
seen, is impossible, and the error has probably arisen from 
taking a four of the fifteenth century, of which the lower limbs 


had been nearly erased, for ao. Even in the twelfth century 
these characters were no more looked upon as numerals than 
our modern algebraical a, 4, c, and x, y, z. None but a mathe- 
matician knew what they meant ; and if he had seen a date on 
a building expressed in such figures, he would naturally have 
wondered for what magical purpose four characters of the 
abacus had been stuck up against the wall. Both in the 
treatises on the abacus, and in those on the algorismus, 
down to a late period, the figures are only used in 
the operations, the results of which are stated in words or in 
Roman numerals. They were considered as things only 
belonging to science. Charpentier, in his supplement to the 

Glossarium” of Ducange, cites a document, of which he does 
not give the date (but it is probably of the thirteenth century), 
in which books that appear to have been marked with these 
figures are distinguished as Wri signati per abacum, Even at 
the end of the fourteenth century the figures were still consi- 
dered as signs belonging to the science of “awgrim.” A 
passage in the curious poem on the deposition of Richard II. 
informs us that— 


Than satte summe, as siphre doth in awgrym, 
That noteth a place and nothing availeth. 


It was only in the fourteenth century that these algorismic 
numerals became generally used in books, and it is not probable 
that they would be used in inscriptions on buildings till long 
afterwards. It will be evident that they could not possibly be 
so used in the twelfth century, and I believe it to have been 
equally impossible in the thirteenth. Rare examples of in- 
scriptions in these figures may occur in the fifteenth ; but even 
in the sixteenth, as it is well known, the prejudice was strongly 
in favour of the Roman numerals. 


Painting and Sculpture. 
C. O. MULLER. 


Colour, so far as regards external possibility, can indeed be 
combined with both arts, but in sculpture it operates with so 
much the less advantage the more it tries to approach nature ; 
because, in this endeavour to represent the body completely, 
the want of life only strikes us the more disagreeably. On the 
other hand, it enters quite naturally into combination with 
design, which in itself represents more imperfectly, and does 
not represent bodies, but merely the effects of light upon them, 
to which colour itself belongs, and elevates design to the art of 
painting. Colour, in its nature, effects, and laws, has a great 
resemblance to sound. Hence the repulsiveness of wax figures ; 
the illusion aimed at is precisely what here revolts. The 
painted wooden images of elder Greek art did not try to attain 
this faithful imitation of local colours. Colours, also, probably 
only differ quantitatively, according to Euler, by the number of 
vibrations in the ethereal fluid. They form a kind of octave, 
produce concord and discord, and give rise to sensations 
similar to those awakened by tones. The relation of sculpture 
and painting, as regards their capabilities and destination, is 
already hereby defined in its main features. The plastic art re- 
presents the organic form in highest perfection, and justly holds 
by its apex, the form of man. It must always represent completely 
and roundly, and leave nothing undefined ; a certain restricted- 
ness in its subjects, but, on the other hand, great clearness belongs 
to its character. Painting, which immediately represents light (in 
whose wonders it rightly shows its greatness), and in exchange 
is satisfied with the appearance thereby produced in the cor- 
poreal form, is capable of drawing much more into its sphere, 
and making all nature a representation of ideas; it is more 
suggestive, but does not designate so distinctly. The plastic 
art is in its nature more directed to the quiescent, the fixed ; 
painting more to the transient; the latter can also, in that it 
combines far and near, admit of more movement than the 
former. Sculpture is, therefore, better adapted for the repre- 
sentation of character, painting for expression. Sculpture is 
always bound to a strict regularity, to a simple law of beauty ; 
painting may venture on a greater apparent disturbance in 
detail, because it has richer means of again neutralising it in 
the whole. The pictorial is by moderns often opposed to the 
beautiful, the plastic never. The bas-relief (basso, mezzo, alto- 
relievo), whose laws are difficult to determine, hovers between 
both arts. Antiquity treated it rather in a plastic manner; and 
modern times, in which painting predominates, often pictorially. 
Sculpture (the art of cutting stones and dies) is, in general, 
nothing else than the art of producing mediately a relief in 
miniature. 


Manchester Society of Architects.—In the students’ 
competition the following awards have recently been made by 
the Council. In the sketching competition the Society’s prize 
of five guineas is awarded to Mr. Jas. B. Broadbent, and Mr. 
G. T. Redmayne’s prize of three guineas to Mr. Herbert Ogden. 
Mr. Jas. P. Holden’s prize of three guineas has been awarded 
to Mr. R. G. Beard, for measured drawings for the Manchester 
General Cemetery Buildings, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SEVERAL of the ornamental screens that figured in last 
year’s Indian Exhibition have been purchased for the forth- 
coming Glasgow Exhibition, and will afterwards, we sup- 
pose, be placed in the Corporation Museum. The follow- 
ing prices were paid :—The Lucknow Screen in teak, 49/,; 
the Burmah Screen, 34/; the Assam Screen, 12/4; the 
Nagpur Screen, 482; the Cashmere Screen, 113/.; the 
Muttra Screen, 114, The screens inthe Bombay and Baroda 
courts which are of architectural interest have been acquired 
for the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, at a cost of 4637, 
and the screens from Cawnpore, Ajmere, and Bhurtpoor 
will accompany them, the price paid for the latter being 
1387. Sundry screens will henceforth add to the attractions 
of the “ Hall by the Sea.” 


THE Rue de Bondy at the back of the Porte St.-Martin 
Theatre in Paris is not now, and never could have been, 
more than a humble street. But at the beginning of the 
century a relative of CLopron lived there, and the great 
sculptor made four panels representing the Seasons for the 
front of the house. It was considered a good stroke of 
business to remove them, and put plaster casts in their 
places. The panels were sent to the Hotel Drouot, and 
there they were sacrificed for 85 frs., or say 3/.75.6d. The 
purchaser has since disposed of them for a large sum. 


THE exhibition which is to be held next year in Brussels 
will be on the site of the successful Exhibition of 1880. 
More will be made of the gardens, in which some copies of 
antique structures are to be erected. The architect of the 
new buildings is M. Borptav, who prepared the plans for 
the former Exhibition, as well as for the Antwerp Exhibition 
of 1885. 

THE Calendar and General Directory of the Science and 
Art Department, which was issued this week, shows that half 
a century has elapsed since Mr. Ewarr was able to obtain 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee “to inquire 
into the best means of extending a knowledge of the arts 
and principles of design among the people (especially the 
manufacturing population of the country).” On July rr, 
1536, it was agreed that the modest sum of 1,500/. should 
be included in the estimates for the establishment of a 
normal school of design with a museum and lectures. 
Early in 1837 an unpaid council of artists was appointed, 
and, on June 1, the school in Somerset House was opened. 
Of course the official history takes no notice of any one out 
of the administrative class, and there is no recognition of 
what was done by Mr. Poynter and his successors in the 
practical work of the schools. In 1841 the Government 
resolved to aid provincial schools of design. The Great 
Exhibition gave an impetus to the schools, and the vote for 
1851-52 was 15,055/., one-half the money being absorbed 
by the seventeen branch schools. In 1852 the Department 
of Practical Art was created, with Mr. Couz for general 
superintendent and Mr. Repcrave for art adviser. A 
science division was added in 1852. When the Education 
Department was constituted in 1856, the schools were 
removed from the control of the Board of Trade. In that 
year the offices of the Department were removed from 
Marlborough House to South Kensington. The vote for 
1856-57 was 64,6752, while for 1886-87 it is 400,0432. 
The figures will suggest the growth of the Department in 
thirty years. 


_ M. Cuampreury, who has written so well about La 
Tour, would find a nobler subject for his pen in the life of 
another pastellist, who died a few days ago at Bar-le- 
Duc. It would be hard to say whether CHARLES LAURENT 
MARECHAL will be better known hereafter from his pastels 
or his stained-glass windows, but the qualities which gained 
admiration for the latter enabled him to take from pastels 
the effeminacy which is generally associated with that class 
of work. He was a native of Metz, where he was born in 
the first year of the century, and for nearly half a century 
his atelier was one of the institutions of the city. Stained- 
glass windows by him were sought for in many cathedrals 
and churches. The window he sent to the Exhibition of 
1851, in Hyde Park, and which had for subject S4. Charles 


Lorromeo Administering to the Plague-stricken, was awarded 
one of the prize medals. It was pictorial in character, and 
Mr. RepGRAVE, R.A., considered it was so brilliant as to 
become a distraction in a church, but he testified to the 
simplicity and breadth of the forms, the careful drawing, 
and the masterly arrangement. Dr. Waacrn, who judged 
the work from a different point of view, admired it for its 
keeping, truth of drawing and expression, and the way in 
which the material was turned to account, The win- 
dow was one of the chief attractions of the Exhibition. 
MARECHAL’s two windows in the Paris Exhibition of 1855 
gained for him promotion to the rank of officer of the 
Legion of Honour and election as a corresponding member 
of the Institut. After a long course of success he gave up 
the production of stained glass in 1870, When Metz was 
ceded to Germany Marecuat left his native place and 
settled down in Bar-le-Duc. There he continued to work 
at his pastels with as much vigour as if he were a young 
man, for he was another example of that rejuvenescence 
which is almost peculiar to ancient Frenchmen. It is said 
that he used to be sketching in the fields at four o’clock in 
the morning, and he continued to exhibit in the Salon until 
recently. 


A LARGE hotel is to be erected in Perth, in connection 
with the enlargement of the joint railway station. The 
competition, in which thirty architects took part, has been 
decided. Messrs. Marnews & Lawrin, of Inverness, take 
the first prize; Messrs. C. & L. Owrr, of Dundee, come 
second; and Mr. Herron, of Perth, is third. The new 
hotel will adjoin the station, and be in communication 
with it—a convenience that will be appreciated by the 
numerous travellers who make a halting-place of Perth 
every year, 


THE Royal Institution of Cornwall at Truro has ren- 
dered yeoman’s .service in encouraging local scientists, 
The building is too small for the requirements of the time, 
and Mr. Sitvanus TREVAIL, who is now a member of the 
Town Council of the town, proposes that the extension of 
the building should constitute the Jubilee Memorial of Truro. 
The additions, he says, would be so constructed as to bring 
the original museum into greater prominence, providing 
for continuous communication throughout in each floor, so 
that each section should be to all intents a department of 
the same institution, and arranged to invite the visitor to 
prolong, rather than curtail, his stay ; with the additions, as 
living branches, engrafted upon the old trunk in such a 
manner as to preserve it from decay or decrepitude, and to 
make all classes interested in its preservation and welfare, 
whilst in return it would tend to divert men’s thoughts from 
pursuits that might not, perhaps, be so beneficial to their 
prospects in after life. The sum required to carry out the 
scheme would be about 3,500/, and towards this 1,000/. is 
available, leaving a balance of 2,500/. to be subscribed as 
a “ Cornish Jubilee Fund.” 


Ir is far from being certain that the celebration of the 
half-century of railways in France this summer will be a 
success, since the six principal railway companies in France 
are likely to hold aloof from the enterprise. In the first 
place, some of the railways were commenced more than 
fifty years ago, and there is no reason why they should go 
to the trouble of participating in something which is not 
literally exact. Besides, there will be a comprehensive 
exhibition in two years, in which rolling stock and railway 
plant can be shown with more credit to the exhibitors. It 
would be hard on the French directors as the representa- 
tives of shareholders to ask them to undergo the trouble 
and expense of two exhibitions in two years. If it be 
suggested that a railway exhibition would afford an oppor- 
tunity for a conference between officers, it can be said that 
such a conference was held in Brussels in 1885, and another 
is to be held in Milan this year. French railway managers 
are therefore not likely to suffer from a want of knowledge 
of contemporary opinion about railways. Meanwhile the 
managers declare that the success of the Exhibition is 
assured, and the buildings in the Bois de Vincennes are 
sufficiently advanced to have the 1st of May definitively 
appointed for the opening. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOW IN AUTUN CATHEDRAL. 


HE Cathedral of Autun possesses among its windows 
one that was designed by IncREs, the leader of the 
modern Classical school of France. ‘There is a risk for 
another artist to treat similar subjects, but M. EHRMANN 
need have little fear of the result of a comparison. There 
is much Flamboyant work in the cathedral, and his style 
readily falls in with it. The subjects of the window are 
taken from the life of St. ANNE, the mother of the Blessed 
Virgin, and represent the traditions on the subject. In the 
first panel of the upper series is seen the expulsion of 
St. Joacum™ and St. ANNE from the Temple. Next is the 
despair of St. Joacuim in the desert, where an angel comes 
to comfort him; and in the third is shown the meeting 
afterwards of the two saints at the Golden Gate of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, In the lower series the subjects 
are The Lirth of the Blessed Virgin, St. Anne Educating 
her Daughter, and thirdly, Zhe Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin in the Temple. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NOS. 53 TO 58,_-CHURCH OF SAN MICHELE, PAVIA. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


“eae seventh ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
_ last Friday evening, Mr. J. A. Gotch, president, in the 
chair. 
Messrs. J. Kk. Wilson, G. W. Burrell, F. W. G. Woolf, 
S. Tugwell, S. Walker, and C. C. Taylor were elected 
members. 
Excursions to Italy. 


Mr. H. D. Appleton, hon. secretary, read the following letter 
he had received from Mr. Thomas Blashill :— 

_ “ With regard to arrangements now under consideration for 
visits to Rome and other important cities in Italy, I should like 
to repeat a piece of advice which I gave last year. It is that 
all those who intend to go, whether for a long or a short time, 
should very diligently study the architecture of the places they 
expect to see before they set out on their travels. The facili- 
ties for doing this which are offered by the libraries of the 
Architectural Association, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and South Kensington Museum, are enormous. The 
work would be a pleasure to those who really desire to study 
the arts of Italy, and it would immensely enhance the pleasure 
and the profit of a tour. 

“Under the above conditions I adhere firmly to my old 
advice to those who cannot take a long tour in Italy, viz., that 
they take a short tour, particularly if they are now studying 
Italian work. They will not then be entirely dependent upon 
books and pictures, but will gain vivid impressions of the real 
and actual facts instead of mere vague ideas painfully gathered 
at second-hand. I hope the class formed for this study will be 
largely attended.” 

House Sanitation. 


Professor W. H. CorFIELD, M.A., M.D., began by saying 
that when he was asked to give a lecture to the members of the 
Association he was inclined to refuse because of the trouble, 
but that he had consented on condition that he might choose 
some subject with which he was well acquainted, and lay it 
before them in a conversational way, for he believed they would 
learn more from him by a familiar talk than they would from 
any paper he might write. The subject he had chosen was 
“House Sanitation.” They must suppose that they were in- 
specting a house. 

The Roof.—The proper place to begin their inspection was 
the top of the house, and they would then go through the house 
to the bottom. They would get on the roof first, and look 
round to see if there were any ventilating pipes, and if there 
were they would see of what materials these pipes were made, 
and what were the sizes of them, for ventilating pipes should be 
of the same size as that of the pipes they were intended to 
ventilate. The tops of ventilating pipes should also be above 
all parts of the building, the chimneys excepted; above all 
walls, the roof itself, and, if possible, adjoining buildings. They 
should not be sheltered by buildings, nor end against a wall or 
the side of a chimney, for when the wind blew against the wall 
the air in front of the wall would be under pressure, and air 
under pressure at the top of a ventilator would descend the 
ventilating pipes; and if they were meant to be outlets they 
should not be placed so as to act as inlets. If the air blew in 


through the outlets, the inlets would become outlets, and a 
nuisance would be produced. A great many cowls were made 
for the purpose of drawing the air out, but he would not say much 
about them, as they were waiting to see the result of the experi- 
ments made by the Institute. This much he thought he might 
say, that it was not necessary to have a cowl at the top of a 
ventilating pipe, but a few wires should be placed over the top 
to keep out birds, &c. In heavy snowstorms the top would of 
course get entirely blocked up, so there should be some slits in 
the pipe to allow the air to escape. While on the roof, they 
should look to see how the rain-water was got rid of. It should 
be got rid of by pipes on the front and back walls, which dis- 
charge on the surface of the ground. Instead of this, they 
sometimes found the rain-water pipes carried down inside the 
house into the drains, This arrangement would certainly be a 
source of diffusing foul air in the house, and, if trapped at the 
foot, it mattered little, for the water in the trap became foul, and 
bad air passed through. Having mentioned various ways in 
which rain-water pipes were brought inside the house to avoid 
taking them down the front, Dr. Corfield said he had frequently 
known much illness caused by breathing foul air from these 
pipes during the night. 

Cisterns.—When they left the roof for the inside of the house, 
the first thing they came to was the cistern. They should 
notice the material of which it was made. Much had been 
said about this, some of which was true and some of it was 
nonsense. The material most common in use for cisterns was 
wood lined with lead. This they had heard on all sides was 
most pernicious, and yet they went on using it. In fact, it was 
nothing like half so mischievous as was made out. Even in 
Glasgow, though the water from Loth Katrine was so soft, 
there had been no lead poisoning. In regard of galvanised iron, 
some waters would dissolve zinc, and salts of zinc were poisonous. 
They should then first observe whether the cisterns were clean, 
and next inspect the overflow or waste-pipe. This was important, 
nothing more so, for waste-pipes invariably used to be con- 
nected with the drains. Even in basements, and with standing 
pipes, the waste would be carried through the pavement into 
the drain. Thus it was so important, because if the pipe was 
connected in any way with the drain, foul air, which might 
contain the poison of some one or other diseases, got into the 
water. The poison was in the foul air, it fell into the water, 
and people drank that water. Suspended matter and foul gases 
were taken up by the water, and people who drank it suffered 
often from diarrhcea, and especially sore throats. There were 
many wrong ways of disconnecting the waste-pipe. People did 
the wrong thing in the first place; and then had recourse to the 
most ingenious devices as a remedy. Among other wrong 
methods of disconnecting the pipe alluded to was that of 
making a waste-pipe end over a foul gully. He had seen 
brought in with the air particles, probably of grease, which fell 
into the water like spray. These particles could be seen on the 
water as an oily film. ‘The waste-pipe should not end near a 
dustbin, gully, or foul air place. Rain-water pipes were often 
made to end in soil-pipes. That was wrong. He had known a 
rain-pipe even made to end inside the house over the open top 
of a soil-pipe. To trap the waste-pipe was the commonest 
practice, but the trap could not be depended on to be always 
full of water, and so foul air entered. No position for a 
drinking-water cistern could be worse than in a water-closet. 
They must also notice if there were any ball-levers for wire, 
and what draw-offs they were from the bottom. These should 
be plugged if necessary to find where the water went to. 

Sinks.—The next thing to be taken notice of would be the 
housemaid’s sink, and the proper position for it was described. 
It should be freely ventilated. The best material for it was 
white glazed stoneware ; the material most commonly used was 
wood, lined with lead, but oily and soapy matter adhered to 
lead. It must have a waste-pipe, and this, which was often 
wrongly arranged, should be made to end in the outside air 
over an open gully, after being carried as directly as possible 
through the wall of the house, or it might end there in a main 
waste-pipe. The various wrong arrangements most usually met 
with were described, and it was practically shown how in 
emptying lavatory basins they were untrapped at the same 
time, the water being carried away cut of the trap. A few 
remarks were then made about baths, and the disconnection of 
the waste-pipes, and a series of diagrams were explained. 


Water-closets.—Beginning upstairs, where in nearly all 
houses a water-closet would be found, the first thing to look at 
was the position. It should be against an external wall, and 
have a window opening into the outside air. Water-closets, 
they knew, were often put in most improper positions. All 
these should, if possible, be altered, short of pulling down the 
house-—he would, if necessary, pull down the house. One 
advantage of having the water-closet against an external wall 
was that the soil-pipe could be carried down outside the house. 
Lead with properly soldered white joints was the best material, 
and there was less chance of leakage into the house, escape of 
foul air, &c., than when iron pipes with mixed joints were used 
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for soil-pipes, passing into a trap which was practically an_air- 
hole. Soil-pipes, unless ventilated, would ventilate themselves, 
and most injurious this self-ventilation would prove. Samples 
of lead pipes showing numberless little borings were then 
shown, to prove the powerful action of foul air on lead.  Sul- 
phurous and organic vapours quickly seized on the weakest 
parts of the internal surface of the pipes and produced holes 
through which foul air escaped, and this action was more rapid 
in unventilated pipes. A lead soil-pipe, though the best, 
would not last for ever, so it should be carried down 
on the outside of the house. Inside a house, soil-pipes were 
carried through in all imaginable places, plastered over and 
hidden away, no one knew where, till some one fell ill. The 
walls then had to be cut into, and a perforated soil-pipe was 
perhaps found close by a bed in a sleeping-room. 

Traps.—Upstairs he condemned ail forms in which traps 
were part of the apparatus of the closet, as they were of many 
closets inthe market. A joint between china and lead must be 
weak. If any shifting took place, this joint between the basin 
and the trap would fail. The trap should be part of the soil 
pipe, and not part of the water-closet apparatus, then the joint 
would not give way. 

Apparatus.—Though pan-closets were the commonest in 
use, it was a strange fact that the valve-closet was the first in- 
vented. It was patented by Cumming in 1776. With an 
improvement made by Bramah, this closet had been used ever 
since Cumming invented it. The valve-closet had great 
advantages: one was that it held a quantity of water for 
flushing. As originally designed, it had some disadvantages, 
and among them that being supplied with water only at one 
part, the basin was not properly washed. Now they all had 
the rim flush, but that involved a larger supply pipe. The 
overflow pipe from the basin was noticed, and how certain 
difficulties, the danger of getting syphoned out, &c., were got 
over in various ways, were pointed out. ‘The left-hand side as 
you looked at the basin, the side on which the handle was, was 
the proper side for an overflow-pipe of a valve-closet. This 
should be noted, because it was not generally known. If the 
overflow-pipe were on the right-hand side the flush got carried 
into the overflow, and carried dirt along with it. The valve- 
closet was, however, largely displaced by the pan-closet, on 
account of its cheapness, and no doubt because it was 
thoroughly well pushed in the market. Descending the house, 
they found the water-closets on the ground floor often could 
not be discharged into the same soil-pipe, and so the soil-pipe 
of these was not ventilated at all. It was so short a distance that 
the ventilation was neglected. Water-closets should always be 
supplied from cisterns that did not supply taps. With regulator 
valves under the seats of water-closets, though the danger was 
slight, still there was a danger. There was a direct communi- 
cation, and at any time it might become an open communica- 
tion with the cistern. They should take it as a rule that every 
tap in the house was a drinking supply tap, and that no tap 
must be supplied from a cistern that supplied a water-closet. 
An intercepting cistern to supply several water-closets might 
be used, but it was not so good as a separate cistern for each. 

Basins.—The long hopper, which was a regular cone in 
shape, was a wrong form. It could never be clean, as dirt 
always lodged on the sides. The water came in from a hole in 
the side, and whirled round and round, the water forming an 
eddy at the bottom, escaping itself, but without carrying off the 
contents that always remained in the middle of the eddy. The 
short hopper was an improvement. It was not a regular cone, 
and it was more vertical at the back than the front. A dis- 
advantage of the hoppers was absence of water in the basin, 
but the hopper he had just described, of which a diagram was 
shown, was an improvement in that respect. The wash-out 
basin was made with a view to get over that difficulty. The 
outlet in these was a side outlet. While having the advantage 
of containing water in the basin, there was the disadvantage 
that in the escape a weir had to be got over, and thus the 
edges of the weir became foul. It was possible for hoppers to 
be used over and over again without pulling the handle, and 
one advantage of wash-outs was that such a thing could not be 
done. The short hopper, however, he considered was superior 
to a wash-out. What he had called the plug-basin, though 
called by the inventor a valve, having a side outlet closed by a 
plug or solid plunger, had these disadvantages—that the outlet 
was out of sight, and paper got jammed in it. This form would 
be very good, only it would get foul for those reasons. 

__ Basement.—The drains in the basement were next con- 
sidered, and in connection with them the use of bell-traps, 
inspection chambers, the materials for drains under houses, 
rats, &c. The presence of rats was always a suspicious sign of 
something being wrong with the drains. These creatures could 
eat through lead, and a piece of pipe was shown out of which a 
rat had eaten its way. It was not necessary to test a brick 
drain ; it should be condemned out of hand. To test a drain 
the lower end should be plugged and water filled in from the 
upper side, and the level of the water examined after a certain 


lapse of time. Another test was blowing smoke down and 
observing whether the smoke found its way out into the house. 
A rocket gave out arf immense volume of smoke, and was a 
rough-and-ready way of finding bad leaks. If the drain were 
water-tight, that was the best test they could have. In regard 
of new drains, they should be tested before and after comple- 
tion, and the builder should be made to understand that if they 
did not stand the after-test they would have to be opened out 
and made good. Iron drain-pipes were generally coated with 
Dr. Angus’s solution, But, notwithstanding, iron laboured 
under two or three serious disadvantages. In drains of 
stoneware certainly the joints were numerous, but the mate- 
rial was absolutely unalterable. Practically they would 
last for ever, and neither moisture, nor acid, nor foulness 
would touch them. The inside was practically as smooth as 
glass ; it offered no rough surface. With iron you could make 
a drain water-tight and gas-tight, but what pledge was there 
that it would last so for ten years? How could they know it 
was absolutely covered all over by the Dr. Angus solution ? 
Treated by the Barff process iron would stand fire, moist air, 
acid, &c., yet he had seen iron so treated simply eaten through 
and through by drinking water. Iron pipes had to be jointed. 
The method most in favour was to cork them slightly, and then 
pour in lead or other fusible metal. But he defied any jointed 
iron pipe to last with a two-metal joint. Galvanic action was 
set up by water, and the metals contained the elements of their 
own destruction. 

The delivery of the lecture occupied all the time of 
the meeting, and, on the proposition of the President, it was 
agreed to discuss the subject-matter of the lecture at the next 
meeting, which would be held that day fortnight. Through 
mistake a meeting in the beginning of February had been 
omitted in the printed syllabus, and he took the opportunity of 
mentioning the mistake, and saying that the meeting would be 
held as usual. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to Dr. Corfield. 


THE ROMAN BATHS OF BATH. 


DIVISION of opinion having arisen among the members 

of the Town Council of Bath, as well as among arche- 

ologists, on the subject of the works now being carried out by 

Major Davis at Bath, Mr. Waterhouse was invited to inquire 
into the case, and he has sent the following report :— 


20 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. : 
January 14, 1887. 
To the Chairman of the Baths and Pump Rooms Committee of 
the City of Bath, Guildhall, Bath, 

Sir,—Having been honoured with your instructions “ to visit 
and report upon the construction and stability of the baths now 
in course of erection for you, and also as to the best arrange- 
ment of the basement with regard to the Roman remains,” I 
beg to inform you that I visited the buildings on the 3rd and 
4th instant. On the first day, after having personally received 
your instructions in committee, I went over the works with you 
and the clerk of works, and afterwards had an interview with 
the Mayor. I also examined the contract drawings and speci- 
fications, and had the advantage of the personal explanations 
of your architect and the contractor on points of construction 
which were completed before the clerk of works was on the 
ground, or which have been determined upon subsequent to the 
signing of the contract. 

To report first on the construction and stability of the new 
work, The new walls are carried for the most part on Roman 
work, and therefore are without foundations of their own. This 
was necessary to exhibit the old masonry, and as the Roman 
substructures had in all probability had much greater weights to 
carry than is now being put upon them, I see no reason to 
expect any danger on this score. 

At first sight the internal walls of the new building struck 
me as thin, being generally of 9-inch work, carried (where 
rising to the roof) to a height of from 35 to 40 feet. I found, 
however, on further examination that they were so tied in by 
cross walls as to be in no case of a greater length than 11 feet 
unsupported in this way. The walls, moreover, are built of a 
very hard vitreous brick, and their thinness has this great 
advantage, that it puts the least possible weight on the Roman 
work, and makes no unnecessary encrcachment on the space, 
which appears to be so much wanted in the bathing apartments. 
The brickwork is rough, as is usual in districts where the 
building material is generally stone, and the mortar is not yet 
very tough, but I am told it will become harder with age. 

The floor and the ceiling arches are generally composed 
either of two courses of thin perforated bricks keyed together, 
or of one course and a ring of the 44-inch vitreous brick over 
them, all set in Portland cement and springing from stone 
skewbacks. The arches are overlaid with concrete. I see no 
reason to doubt the stability of these when the walls from 
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which they spring are thoroughly set. The large vault over 
the circular Roman bath is of somewhat different construction. 
It has, in the first place, four large elliptical arches in coursed 
stonework springing from stone piers which are a continuation 
upwards of the Roman piers, but set slightly within the old 
lines to emphasise their different date. The arches are 
18 inches wide, and their voussoirs set in cement taper in 
depth till they are 6 inches deep in the crown. The bays of 
the ceiling between these arches are constructed first of T iron 
curved ribs 5 inches by 4 inches, 20 inches apart, the ends 
being caulked into the solid blocks, of which the outer walls 
are composed, These walls are at this point 2 feet 3 inches 
thick, the east one being 1 foot 10 inches on the storey above, 
and the west one 1 foot 6 inches. Between the ribs the con- 
struction 1s one course of perforated brick, and one of vitreous 
brick in cement resting on the flanges. The spandrels are, as 
elsewhere, filled in with concrete. 

As a wall runs longitudinally above this arched ceiling on 
the upper floor, a wrought-iron composite beam has been 
Cee under the crown of the arch immediately below this 
wall. 

I do not see, therefore, in the construction of the new works 
anything which need cause apprehension, or interfere with the 
permanent stability of the buildings. 

I have read the letters ot Professor Middleton, Mr. St. John 
Hope, Mr. Micklethwaite, Mr. Penrose, and others, on the 
preservation of the Roman remains. They evince the great 
importance attached by the Society of Antiquaries to the con- 
servation of these remains, and demand that nothing may be 
done in the works now in progress which should in any way 
injure them, or prevent their being displayed in the way most 
favourable to their intelligent study. 

Major Davis, your architect, has, however, had not only to 
consider the question as an antiquary, but as your professional 
adviser he has had to arrange for the increased bathing 
accommodation required by the reputation of your baths, and 
to reconcile the ideal mode of treating the relics of the present 
and future. This, as is admitted by some of his critics, has 
been a difficult problem to solve. 

For the general way in which your architect has arranged 
for the due exhibition of the Roman remains in the basement, 
while not sacrificing his space for bathing purposes, I have 
nothing but praise. Almost everything of interest he is leaving 
uncovered, or at any rate accessible. 

There can, I apprehend, be little or no doubt that of the 
Roman structures as yet discovered in Bath, by far the most 
interesting are the noble rectangular bath (which with its 
surrounding arcades and niches is for the present partially ex- 
posed to the weather) and the beautiful circular bath, which 
alone comes within the area of your present operations. I 
think Major Davis has done wisely to recover this very perfect 
example of Roman taste with a vault. In the first place, it 
gives the bath somewhat of its presumed original aspect ; 
secondly, it is not so incongruous with the spirit of the original 
work as the suggested structure of glass and iron would have 
been ; while beyond all this, it has enabled your architect to 
give you the excellent accommodation comprised in the storey 
immediately over the bath. 

I should be inclined, however, to advocate the application 
of stucco to the soffit of the great arch spanning the bath, as 
more in harmony with Roman work than glazed white tiles 
would be, and as less dangerous when applied to an arch 
partially constructed of iron. 

If the bath itself, to render it fit for future use, would require 
much restoration (as Professor Middleton fears), I am of opinion 
that it should not be touched, but preserved just as it has been 
unearthed, simply as a relic, otherwise there can be no objection 
to its re-use. 

With regard to Major Davis’s treatment of the remains of 
Roman work west of this circular bath, I agree with him in the 
conclusion he has come to, that, so far as the preservation of 
the walls themselves is concerned, the most effectual way of 
preserving them is to build upon them, and so insure their 
standing as long as the superstructure exists ; though it would 
have been as well, as Mr. St. John Hope observes, had they 
been levelled up in brickwork, so that nothing modern should 
hereafter have been by any possibility mistaken for Roman 
work, These walls I would leave as they are, without plaster- 
ing or colouring of any kind, simply protecting them by an iron 
or brass rail placed a few inches from them, and 3 or 4 feet 
above the pavement level. 

In the rare cases where Roman foundations are not built 
upon for present requirements, I think your architect’s proposal 
to indicate their exact position and thickness by a different 
colour in his mosaic pavement a good one. 

There now only remains to be considered the treatment to 


be adopted for the exhibition and study of the hypocaust or 


ypocausts, and the small chamber called by Major Davis a 
labrum. 

_ If the suggestion of the above-cited authorities could have 
€en carried out consistently with your requirements, it no 


doubt would have been the best solution of the difficulty, except 
perhaps as to light. 

A basement chamber, 7 feet high, would then have extended 
over the whole of this portion of the site, only interrupted by 
occasional piers of brickwork to support the wrought-iron joists 
carrying the superstructure. 

_ I must, however, point out three objections to this plan. 
First, if the floor were inserted at a level of 7 feet above the 
level of the floor of the hypocaust, next to no light, as I hinted, 
would come to the lower storey from the windows, even if the 
sills were carried down to a lower level than at present, because 
the light cannot enter there horizontally, but only down a deep 
and narrow area. On the other hand, whatever of the Roman 
work Major Davis can display above his basement floor will be 
well seen by light coming to it from the upper portion of the win- 
dows of his 17-feet storey. 

Secondly, that the brick piers necessary to carry the walls of 
the new work, independently of the Roman foundations, would 
have to cut through the floor of the hypocaust, and so cause its 
partial destruction. 

_ Thirdly, that the raising of the floor of the bathing-rooms 
in the manner suggested would have spoiled these rooms, many 
of which it is now evident will be fine apartments. 

I have come to the conclusion, therefore, that if advantage 
be taken of every accidental circumstance to render access 
easy to what remains of Roman work below the modern pave- 
ment of these rooms, the preservation and the display of these 
relics will be best secured, the modern pavement being kept 
level with the Roman pavement, or a few inches above it. 
Thus nothing should prevent the good lighting of, and 
ready access to, that part of the hypocaust under the staircase 
where the f7/e can be seen, and the use, as at Cirencester, of a 
part of the shaft of a column in place of the ordinary brick- 
work. Your architect intends to glaze the whole area of the 
well of the staircase. Further to the south the hypocaust (flue, 
heated) has been destroyed in great measure, but I understand, 
before the present contract was commenced, and so there 1 
not much, if anything, to render access desirable to the space 
below the floor at this spot. 

Towards the west front the cement floor over the hypocaust 
is unbroken, and nothing can be seen there of its construction ; 
therefore nothing of great interest can be hidden by super- 
imposing the ceramic pavement which Major Davis proposes. 
I understand that he hopes to get a sectional view of the gz/@ 
outside the building to the west of this room. 

The Zadrum is a most interesting piece of work, but of very 
fragile plaster, most likely to be preserved intact by being kept 
to itself and covered with a trap door, through the opening of 
which it can be looked down upon. The corridor pavement 
has been raised by a flight of steps, so as not to interfere with 
the Zabrum. ‘This and the portions of the Roman walls which 
rise above Major Davis’s floor level, are instances of the great 
advantage likely to result from keeping his floor at the level 
determined upon. They can be well seen by the light coming 
through windows 11 feet in height. 

I have now, I believe, reported on all the points which come 
within the range of my instructions, unless it be the character 
of the protection to be given to the remains surrounding the 
great rectangular bath, the extraordinary interest of which 
appears to demand early attention. Here it will surely be 
desirable to keep what is left of this noble work exactly as it 
has been discovered, while giving it adequate protection from 
the weather. For this purpose, I would beg to suggest a 
lean-to roof over what remains of the arcading on either side, 
supported on timber framing of simple but massive construc- 
tion, so as in no way, either by form or colour, to call attention 
from the relics themselves, and yet to present nothing incon- 
gruous as a structure of glass and iron would, I fear, be sure to 
do. The deep shadow of this shed would bring out the 
beautiful colour and form of the piers, and add to the picturesque- 
ness of the ruins. It would also admit of a view of the 
opposite side of the bath from the adjacent streets, and would 
allow of the Abbey itself, and of its reflection in the water of 
the bath, forming part of the scene, as it does so attractively at 
present.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

A. WATERHOUSE. 


J. A. DU CERCEAU AS A DESIGNER.* 


parent article appeared in Zhe Architect of the 7th inst. upon 
Baron de Geymuller’s new book about the Du Cerceau 
family and their works. We give this week four of the smaller 
illustrations. One is a modern woodcut, but two of the others 
are reproductions from drawings by the author of the “ Plus 


* Les du Cerceau: leur Vie et leur Guvre, d’apres de nouvelles 
Recherches. Parle Baron Henry de Geymuller, Architecte. Superbe 
volume in 4°. Accompagné de 137 gravures dans le texte et de 
quatre planches hors texte pour la majeure partie inédites. Paris : 
J. Rouam, London: Gilbert Wood & Co. 
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excellents Batiments,” which were outlined more than three 
centuries ago. The fourth is from an engraved outline which 
was tinted by him. 

A. The house in the Place du Marché & la Volaille, in 
Orleans, is considered by the Baron de Geymuller to be one of 
Du Cerceau’s architectural works. The evidence is of the 
hypothetical kind. There seems to be little doubt that Du 
Cerceau was employed in the alterations of the church at 
Montargis, which is a neighbour to Orleans. It is not im- 
probable to suppose that he may also have worked in that city. 
The Baron de Geymuller selects the house shown in the woodcut 
as an example to support his case, and says :—‘‘ The ornamen- 
tation, which is delightfully executed, the archivolts, garlands, 
masks, figures, satyrs, cartouches, all look as if they had been 


| carved from the designs of Du Cerceau. It is true that many 
of the ornaments*were common property, but in this case there 
appears something characteristic of the artist, for, apart from 
what he shared with his contemporaries, Du Cerceau possessed 
an imagination that, being at once fertile and fantastic, would 
take pleasure in such a facade.” The house often appears in 
books en French architecture. A view, by M. Sauvageot, 


without the modern additions, appeared in Vol. XI. of Zhe 
Architect, to illustrate a paper by Mr. W. H. White, containing 
a detailed description of the building. 

B. In the second volume of Du Cerceau’s “ Plus excellents 
Batiments de France” are plates of the Chateau de Charleval, 
which was commenced by Charles 1X. at Noyon-sur-Audelle, 
a place within five leagues of Rouen. 


The Baron de Gey- 
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muller discovered by accident in the Cabinet des Estampes at 
_ Paris a design for a part of the building which is also said to 
be Du Cerceau’s. This is the pavilion which we reproduce. 
It is most interesting as an historical document. Although not 
engraved, there is much correspondence between it and one of 
the engraved plates in the “ Plus excellents Batiments.” The 
motto “ Pietas et Justitia” also happens to -be the one com- 
posed for Charles 1X. It may be concluded that if the pavilion 
represented was not executed, at least it was contemplated, and 
the connection of Du Cerceau with the Chateau de Charleval 
becomes in consequence more than probable. It has also been 
discovered that among the list of pensioners of Henri III. (the 
brother and successor of Charles IX.) there are the names of 
Jacques and Baptiste du Cerceau. ‘The latter is described as 
architect of Charleval, and there is no great straining of evidence 
if we conclude that father and son were engaged on the chateau, 


and that the design was the work of the former. If the plan 
had been realised in its entirety, Charleval would surpass the 
Louvre. It may be remarked that the peculiar crouching 
figures are also to be found in the view of the Chateau de 
Verneuil in Du Cerceau’s work, and help to connect him with 
that building. 

C. The “ Facade pour un Palais” is a reproduction from 
one of the drawings by Du Cerceau in the volume which belongs 
to M. Destailleur, architect, Paris. The small inscription shows 
that it was called the “ancient palace of Tarquin,” according 
to a custom which prevailed among architects and amateurs in 
the sixteenth century. We have said that Du Cerceau tried to 
perfect himself by remodelling designs that were accepted as 
masterpieces. In this case he has taken the Palais dell’ Aquila, 
or “ Domus Tarquinii,” designed by Raphael, as a motzf, The 
original had three storeys, while Du Cerceau’s has two ; he also 
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puts pedimental heads to the windows, while in the originals 
they are segmental alternately, and on the whole there is more 
severity about the adaptation. Whether Du Cerceau followed 
a practice that was general when he changed designs by trans- 
posing parts or introducing new features, is a question which 
remains in uncertainty, but about the utility of the exercise 
there can be no doubt. 

D. The Romans were not insensible to the advantages of 
Bordeaux. Although there is little remaining to suggest the 
greatness of the ancient Burdigala, the records may be accepted 
that the city was worthy of its site. Among the restorations 
which were attempted by Du Cerceau was one of the “Tutelles” 
in Bordeaux. It is no longer possible to say how far he was 
compelled to depend on his imagination when he drew the 
plate, for all traces of the court have disappeared. The illus- 
tration is taken from an outline engraving which was tinted by 
Du Cerceau, probably as a guide to an assistant who was to 
put in the shadows, 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


Sess report of the Manchester School of Art, which was 
prepared for the annual meeting on Friday, states that 
during the past year the school had not only maintained its 
efficiency but had made most gratifying progress. The attend- 
ance in the classes during the year had been 458, as against 
506 in 1884-85. But although the actual number of students 
was rather less than last year, the students were, speaking 
generally, at a more advanced stage in their studies, the falling 
off having taken place in the elementary classes, many of the 
younger students now getting their instruction at the Technical 
School, the Board schools, and elsewhere. Ten thousdnd eight 
hundred and thirty-three works had been submitted for adjudica- 
tion to the examiners at South Kensington. This was nearly 200 
in excess of the very large number sent up in the previous 
year, and was of itself an abundant testimony to the intense 
activity of the school. The reports of the Government examiners 
were quoted as a warrant for the statement that the school had 
achieved the position of one of the most efficient art schools in 
the kingdom. The annual report of the inspector of the Science 
and Art Department, received in April last, was most satis- 
factory. It contained the following paragraphs :—‘ There is 
really nothing but praise to be given to the teaching and work 
of the school. Mr. Willis appears to me to be greatly gifted, 
whether as artist, teacher, director of the teaching of 
others, or as organiser and head of an art school. I saw 
a specimen of his decorative powers in a design for a 
plate with the introduction of the human form, which 
he had thrown off as a lesson merely, and it struck me 
as worthy of ranking with the highest art of the kind. All 
the work ia the school was thoroughly good, as far as it went, 
and the direction, as I thought, admirable. The assistant 
teachers work most harmoniously with Mr. Willis. It isa 
great pity that such an unusual school should not be more 
largely attended. There are, however, reasons. In the first 
place, the custom of posting large bills over the town which 
the other schools of art here adopt has been discontinued by 
the committee. In the next place, the want of co-operation 
among the various committees prevents the more advanced 
students of the lesser schools of art from profiting by the much 
higher class of art done in the school now under considera- 
tion. A central representative body is needed, such as 
Birmingham possesses.” The Government returns showed 
that about one student in thirty-two was awarded in the 
“third grade” and “national” competitions, while in this 
school about one student in eight was rewarded. The actual 
number of prizes so gained by the school was in the proportion 
of about one to every five students on the register. In 1881-2 
the annual grant received on results was 275/. 148. 6d. ; in 
1882-3, 322/. 9s. ; in 1883-4, 406/.; in 1884-5, 5307. 8s.; and 
in 1885-6, 574/. 16s. 9¢. Application had been made to the 
Executive Committee of the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition of 
1887 for space in which to exhibit a selection of works by 
students of the school. There was every reason to believe that 
the request would be complied with. There had beena slight in- 
crease (10/. only) in the annual subscription list, and the Council 
was constrained again to express regret that support from 
the public generally, and from those whose pecuniary interests 
were immensely benefited by the growth of artistic ability in 
our midst, was as yet not freely proffered. They could not 
sufficiently express their conviction that the efforts of the 
Council were crippled in many directions, and the work of the 
school impeded, by this want of interest and support ; nor could 
they refrain again from reminding Manchester that art educa- 
tion, of the character they offered, must be given at a low 
charge to the recipients if it was to be widely useful ; while, on 
the other hand, the cost to them could not be entirely regulated 
by results, The project of forming a museum, the need of 
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which had been so long felt, had not yet taken definite shape ; 
but the Council were, if possible, more convinced than ever 
that the formation of a museum asa part of the school, adequate 
for the purpose of displaying the best examples of art work- 
manship and decoration, was daily becoming more and more 
necessary. The vacant land at the back of the school, which 
was the property of the trustees, was available for the purposes 
of a museum building, and the Council felt that such an addi- 
tion to the resources of the school during Her Majesty’s jubilee 
year would be most appropriate. 


THE EDINBURGH FREE LIBRARY. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Public Library Committee 

was held on Friday last. The Lord Provost presided. The 
report of the sub-committee appointed to select a suitable site 
stated that, after careful examination of various sites, they had 
come unanimously to the conclusion that the one available on 
the west side of George IV. Bridge, fronting that street on the 
east, and to the Cowgate on the south, was the most desirable, 
having regard both to situation and cost. The probable cost 
would be about 11,0007. The entire available floor space in the 
library will be 1,950 square feet, affording accommodation for 
at least 150,000 volumes. In the library at Newcastle there are 
only 1,147 square feet of floor space, in Leeds 1,068, and in 
Dundee 763. 

The site selected has a frontage to George IV. Bridge of 
98 feet, and of 117 feet to the Cowgate. It is intended, how- 
ever, only to build on 87 feet of the latter space, the remaining 
30 feet, being as far along as M‘Connachie’s Close, having been 
acquired for the purpose of preserving an open space to give 
plenty of light to the back of the building. In erecting the 
library; the Cowgate at this point may not unlikely be widened 
by 2 feet. The general idea at present entertained is to have a 
library building six storeys in height, three of the flats being 
below and three on and above the level of George IV. Bridge. 
In the lower flat of all would be placed electrical dynamos and 
the machinery for driving them—all librarians consulted having 
strongly recommended that the buildings should be lighted 
with the electric light, which is much more conducive to the 
preservation of books than gas. The second flat might be 
utilised as workrooms for bookbinders, storerooms for books, 
and sanitary accommodation ; while on the third flat there 
could be a large newspaper reading-room, well lighted from the 
west and south, and at least 20 feet high. A similar room in 
the large libraries elsewhere is exceedingly popular, especially 
in winter with the working men, who are liable to be stopped 
working by the weather or such like cause. Then, on the 
George IV. Bridge level, there might be the lending library, 
with a spacious hall, 80 feet by 60 feet. The floor above could 
be utilised as the magazine department, and as a reading-room 
for ladies, while on the upper floor would be the reference 
library. Some such arrangement of the space seems to have 
commended itself generally to those who have been looking 
carefully into the matter. It is likely that the plans for the 
erection of the library will be thrown open to competition ; 
and the conditions will be framed immediately the Town 
Council have confirmed the selection of the site. The idea 
of the committee is that they will be able to get a very 
suitable and handsome building at present for something 
like 25,000/. In any case it is understood that 30,000/. will 
be the maximum which will be spent on the building. Taking 
the site at 11,000/., and the building at 25,000/., that would still 
leave in the hands of the committee 14,000/, of Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift of 50,000/. to devote to the purchase of books and the 
starting of the library. 


Ap goues. 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,’—HAz.i1T, 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE IN 1824. 


ODERN Americans, while desiring to create a new 
style, seem to ignore the aspirations of many of their 
predecessors. The first man who had the courage to suggest 
the shortcomings of American buildings was Gulian C, 
Verplanck. In 1824 he delivered an address on art, and we 
give the part relating to architecture for two reasons : first, on 
account of the interest it bears in respect to the history of 
American architecture ; and, secondly, for the intrinsic merit of 
the speech. It contains much which will be true of archi- 
tecture in all time, and Verplanck’s speech is the more remark- 
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able, if contrasted with what was said and written by English 
amateurs who were his contemporaries. He said :— 

There is no walk of the elegant arts where our defects in 
science and taste are more palpable than in that of archi- 
tecture. “The genius of architecture,” said Mr. Jefferson, an 
ardent votary and a skilful and experienced judge of that 
classical and most useful art—‘the genius of architecture 
seems to have shed her maledictions over this land.” Forty 
years have now elapsed since the publication of the “ Notes on 
Virginia,” and during that period we have advanced with un- 
paralleled rapidity in numbers, wealth, power, letters, science ; 
but, with some few brilliant exceptions, we have done very little 
to prove that this curse has yet passed away. 

When a foreigner lands upon our shores—I do not speak of 
the bigoted and prejudiced tourist who comes here only to 
gather materials for calumny, but of such a man as most of us 
have probably known many, one instructed in the arts and versed 
in the learning of Europe, who cherishes as deep a reverence 
as any of us for our free institutions, and as ardent a desire for 
the triumph of those principles of which our Republic is the 
depository and safeguard—finding here, as he does, much to 
admire, much surpassing his warmest expectations, the first 
among several sources of his disappointment arises from the 
general taste and character of our public edifices. We cannot 
expect to find upon this side of the Atlantic the gorgeous 
splendours of Versailles or Blenheim, and still less the length- 
ened aisles and fretted vaults, the towering domes and 
sumptuous decorations of ecclesiastical pomp; but every 
thought of freedom and glory and patriotism recalls to his 
mind some recollections of the exquisite works of Republican 
antiquity. He looks around him, and, it need not be added, 
with disappointment. 

There is, in fact, scarcely any single circumstance that can 
contribute more powerfully towards elevating the reputation of 
a people abroad than the grandeur or beauty of their public 
structures, nor is there any manner in which a Republican 
government can so appropriately exhibit its magnificence. The 
tinsel trappings, the robes and pageantry of office that have 
been affected by some free states, or states striving to be free, 
are not in harmony with the general simplicity of Republican 
manners, and in their own nature are almost as selfish as the 
show and pomp of patrician luxury. They may gratify or 
inflate the individual, who so bedecked struts his restless hour 
upon the stage of public life, but they add very little dignity to 
the state which bestows them. But a noble hall for the purpose 
of legislation or justice, or a grand pile of buildings for the uses 
of learning, is the immediate property of the people, and forms 
a portion of the inheritance of the humblest citizen. An en- 
lightened patriotism should indeed rest upon much more solid 
ground ; but no man who knows and feels that even in our 
best and wisest moments we can never become wholly creatures 
of reason, will object to the aid of local pride and natural 
association to strengthen and animate his love of country. The 
ancient legislators understood the force of such principles well. 
In the mind of an ancient Greek, the history of his country, 
her solemn festivals, her national rites, her legislation, her 
justice, were indissolubly combined with the images of every 
thing that was beautiful or sublime in art. Every scholar 
knows, too, how much the remembrance of the Capétoli arx 
alta, the lofty majesty of the Capitol, entered into every 
sentiment of love and veneration which the Roman citizen, 
when Rome was free, entertained for his native city. That 
venerable and vast structure had been reared at the very 
commencement of the commonwealth, by some of its greatest 
men, on a scale of grandeur and magnificence far beyond the 
needs or the wealth of their times, in a spirit prophetic of the 
future empire of Rome. Unlike the short-lived architectural 
works of our own country, which scarcely outlast their founders, 
it stood for centuries, a witness, as it were, and partaker of all 
Rome’s triumphs and greatness, a silent and awful monitor, 
frowning rebuke upon her crimes and factions. 

When danger threatened from without, or civil discord 
raged within—when the Carthaginian was at the gates, or 
brother was armed against brother in the Forum—it was there 
that the sublime conception of a great and classical modern 
painter was again and again more than realised, for the 
rebellious or the timid remembered that they were Romans 
when in their mind’s eye they beheld on the sacred walls of the 
Capitol the armed Genius of their country followed by Fortune, 
as her faithful and obedient companion, and casting upon them 
a withering look of reproof. 

Something of this moral effect is always in the power of the 
true and learned architect to communicate to all his greater 
works. The taste, the rules, the character of architecture, as 
well as its materials, having not less'the expression of dura- 
bility than the reality of it, tend to lift the mind above the 
“jenorant present,” connecting our thoughts with the past, 
expanding them into the future. Of all the achievements of 
human skill or industry, this noble art approaches more nearly 
to the sublimity and vastness of nature; and it is well worthy 
of remark that when the great poet of truth and nature so 


beautifully moralises his scene, and paints in a few expressive 
words the fleeting state of all earthly things, it is in architec- 
ture alone that he can find any material image of the power 
and talent of man worthy to be associated with the mighty 
works of his Creator ;— 


The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 


Nor will a benevolent mind overlook, or a wise statesman 
despise, the influence such displays of public grandeur may 
have in imparting “an hour’s importance to the poor man’s 
heart,” in soothing the natural jealousies which may arise in his 
breast, and enabling him for a time to forget the comparative 
hardship of his lot, and to feel a more real and palpable com- 
munity of interest with his wealthy neighbour. 

Had the architecture of this country, like that of antiquity, 
been of native growth, it is not improbable that it would have 
sooner attained to the character I have described. But it has 
fared with this art as with our literature; we have borrowed 
most of it from England and France, and by no means from 
the best models which those countries afford. It is only within 
a few years that we have begun to think for ourselves, or to draw 
directly from the purer fountains of antiquity. Hence it is that 
when our increasing riches enabled us to erect large and 
expensive public edifices, instead of embodying in them those 
pure forms and scientific proportions of Grecian art which have 
been admired for ages, or wherever they could with propriety be 
introduced, correctly imitating some few of those light and 
graceful, or those solemn effects of Gothic architecture which 
it may be within our power to execute satisfactorily, many of 
our most costly buildings have been vitiated by the predomin- 
ance of that taste which prevailed on the Continent of Europe 
in the reign of Louis XIV., and was universal in Great Britain 
throughout most of the last century, though it has now given 
way there, as it did at an earlier period in France, to a much 
chaster style. I mean that corruption of the Roman, or rather 
Palladian architecture, which delights in great profusion of 
unmeaning ornament, in piling order upon order in multitudes 
of small and useless columns and mean and unnecessary 
pilasters, in numerous and richly-decorated windows—in short, 
in that ostentatious and elaborate littleness which strives to 
supply the place of unity and dignity by lavish embellishment 
and minute elegance of detail. When this style is carried into 
execution in buildings of poor materials, and where, as is too 
common in this country, artificial stonework, stucco, wood, lath, 
plaster, and paint supply the place of marble or freestone, the 
effect is exquisitely paltry. It reminds the spectator of the 
tawdry and tarnished finery of an underling player. This, too, 
is often made more conspicuous by an ambitious or ignorant de- 
parture from the common technical rules and fixed proportions. 

But in its very best estate this style of architecture can rise 
to little more than a ponderous and imposing stateliness, which, 
though produced by infinite labour and immense expenditure, is 
still poor and ineffective when compared with the grandeur and 
beauty of the works of true taste. 

Indeed, it very unfortunately happens that the marks of this 
false taste are but too prominent in our most splendid and costly 
public building, the Capitol of the United States. 

The plans, elevation, and decorations of this grand national 
structure, when originally adopted shortly after the foundation 
of our present Constitution, were wholly in the style of 
Versailles and the interior courts of the Louvre, according to 
the old school of French architecture. The more Classic taste 
of Latrobe and the other successive architects who were conse- 
quently employed on the building, introduced numerous and 
important variations and alterations of the original design 
with a view to overpower the littleness of its details by the 
broader and nobler effects of their improvements. But, in 
spite of the rich beauties of the great portico and of the loggia, 
the colossal proportions and stately splendour of the Repre- 
sentative Hall (unrivalled by any room for legislative purposes 
in the civilised world), as well as of the bold and massy magni- 
ficence of many other portions of the edifice, which remind one 
of the gigantic creations of Martin’s fancy, the Capitol still 
betrays the vices of its primitive design. It not only wants 
unity of effect as a whole, but is subject to more serious 
objections in its parts, arising from absence of congruity and 
convenience for their several purposes. All these defects 
would have been avoided, and much would have been gained 
in economy and utility, as well as grandeur, had a more 
cultivated taste presided over the commencement of the work. 
As it is it almost deserves the harsh criticism applied to it by 
an architect of true science, who called it ‘‘ a magnificent archi- 
tectural monster.” 

In our few attempts at Gothic buildings we have been 
generally unfortunate in aiming at too much for our means. 
independently of this, very peculiar and deeply interesting 
associations, which, I know not how, throw back the archi- 
tectural remains of the Middle Ages to a much remoter antiquity 
in the imagination than those of Rome or Athens, and which 
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our familiarity with the brief and recent history of our own 
nation at once contradicts and destroys, their sublime and 
solemn impression is in a great degree produced by their 
admirable adaptation to the ritual of the Catholic Church, by 
the sense of the years consumed in their erection, or difficulties 
triumphantly surmounted, of toil, and labour, and skill un- 
bounded and unwearied, expended, not with a view to any of 
those purposes for which Protestant churches are peculiarly 
destined, but for solemnity, pomp, impression, and varied rich 
ceremonial. All attempts to mimic this upon a small scale 
necessarily partake of the insignificance of a builder’s model. 
If we imitate the architects of the Middle Ages, we should 
take them as our masters throughout, and apply the same style 
of construction and decoration on the same scale that they did, 
and therefore in our places of worship we should be content 
with copying their simpler and less adorned chapels and halls 
and smaller parochial churches, without making the vain 
attempt to exhibit the vast proportions, the numberless and 
exquisite minuter beauties, and the infinity of picturesque com- 
binations of Salisbury Cathedral, or York Minster, in the 
cheapest and less durable materials, and within the limits of a 
few square yards. 

Besides these faults, most of our architects are very 
deficient in what may be termed the painting of their own art 
—that power, so rare elsewhere as well as here, of giving 
expression to buildings, of making their appearance announce 
their uses, of assimilating the style of ornament to the objects 
to which they are applied, of filling the mind with those 
sensations most consonant to the uses, whether of amusement 
or learning, of legislation or of devotion, for which they were 
erected. 

Our need of improvement in this art is by no means con- 
fined to the public buildings of our national or state Capitols. 
Our domestic architecture is still almost exclusively copied, and 
sometimes not well copied, from the common English books, 
without variety, and with little adaptation to our climate and 
habits of life. 

Our better sort of country seats have often an air of too 
much pretension for the materials and their scale, in size and 
expense. While we despise the humble benches and picturesque 
comforts of the cottage, we rarely attain to the splendour of 
the chateau or villa. In short, our countrymen have yet to 
learn that good taste and proportion, so valuable in their effects, 
cost nothing. 

These defects of our rural architecture are the more to be 
regretted because it is in the midst of nature that beautiful art 
always appears to the best advantage. This contrast is so 
pleasing, that any tolerably proportioned building derives a 
thousand unexpected beauties from being surrounded by rich, 
natural scenery. The colonnade, the portico, or the tower can 
never appear with half so much grace and majesty as when 
seen through foliage, or “ bosomed high in tufted trees.” 

I have made these remarks, harsh as some of them may 
seem, with the more confidence because it is evident that public 
opinion is rapidly awakening to a true sense of the importance 
of this subject ; good taste is everywhere struggling forwards, 
and within these few years several edifices have been erected of 
the purest and noblest character. Mr. Jefferson’s patriotic hope 
seems now about to be realised, for, “as sparks of science fall 
upon minds of natural taste, they kindle up the genius and 
produce rapid reform in this elegant and useful art.” Such an 
improvement is not solely directed to the mere gratification of 
taste, and to giving pleasure to the critical eye of the architect 
or connoisseur. Good taste is always the parent of utility. 
Whilst in works of public dignity it attains the grandest results 
by the simplest means, in private edifices it suppresses false 
and gaudy ornament, it prevents all sacrifice of convenience to 
ostentation, it attempts no unattainable magnificence, no com- 
binations of irreconcilable qualities. When it is once firmly 
established, and good models have become familiar, it diffuses 
its influence abroad on every side, directs the labours of the 
mechanic, and, where it cannot appear in positive excellence, 
is scarcely less useful in banishing all that is unnecessary and 
incongruous, even to the smallest details. 

Without assenting in full to that metaphysical theory which 
resolves all beauty into the perception of utility, still, though 
use be not the efficient cause, it is the inseparable companion 
of true taste, and the same faculty which regulates the propor- 
tions of the column or the composition of the frieze presides 
with equal care over the minutest arrangement conducing to 
personal convenience or pleasure. The prevalence of sound 
architectural science in any community may be traced distinctly 
in the increased comforts of the hospital, the improved com- 
modiousness of the prison or the penitentiary, and the bold and 
secure lightness of the bridge, as in the splendour of the palace 
or the massive dignity of the cathedral. 

I could willingly dilate much longer upon this subject. I 
have always found its study full of peculiar charms. In its 
philosophy it is connected with some of the most refined and 
curious speculations of intellectual science; in its theory, it 
brings together in very singular, yet most harmonious, union 


the rigid and exact rules of mathematics, and the indefinable 
and unexpressible, but no less certain, laws of sentiment and 
taste ; in its history, it is throughout interwoven with that of the 
progress of society, of national character, and of genius ; in its 
practice, it contributes at every moment to private happiness 
and public grandeur. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Skirmett.—On Tuesday, the rith inst., the little hamlet of 
Skirmett, Bucks, was quite enlivened by the presence of 
numerous strangers, who were there for the purpose of joining 
in the Consecration Service of the new church. The Bishop 
was attended by his chaplain, the Rural Dean (the Vicar of 
High Wycombe), and most of the neighbouring clergy, and 
there were also present the Chancellor of the Diocese, the 
Right Hon. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the Treasury, Admiral 
Ryder, and many others. The new church is in the Gothic 
style, is built of brick and flint, with red brick dressings, and 
although small is well proportioned and effective. The wooden 
screen at the west-end and the font are both well designed ; 
the latter is composed of stone bowl and step, with brick 
pillars. The Right Hon. W. H. Smith was a large subscriber 
to the church, which was designed by Mr. A. Mardon Mow- 
bray, F.R.I.B.A., of Oxford and Eastbourne, the work being 
carried out by Mr. Smith, of Lane End, High Wycombe. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. H. Herkomer proposes to give lectures on painting in 
the new room behind the University Galleries, Oxford. The 
lectures will begin on Monday, February 7, and will continue 
during the week. One lecture will be given in the morning 
from I1 to 1, the other in the afternoon from 2 to 4. The latter 
is designed for members of the University, the former for other 
persons who may wish to attend. 


The Second Annual Exhibition of the Dunfermline Fine 
Art Association closed on Thursday in last week. 


Mr. Isaac Holden, M.P., has promised 1,000/. towards the 
cost of completing and furnishing the Keighley Technical 
School, if carried out during the year. 


The Annual Spring Exhibition of the Manchester Academy 
of Fine Arts will open on February 15. 


The Members of the “ Artists and Amateurs’ Con- 
versaziones” held the first of their annual series of gatherings 
at the Piccadilly Art Galleries, on Tuesday evening. 


Mr. Scott Morton delivered a lecture on “ Taste in a Six- 
roomed House,” at a meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, on Thursday evening. 


The Duke of Devonshire has given to the Corporation of 
Keighley several acres of land for the purpose of a public park, 
The value of the land is stated to be 1,000/. 


The Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathedral have decided 
to commence the erection of the cloister and library on the 
south side of the nave of the cathedral at once. The architect 
for the work is Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., of London, and the 
execution of the work is entrusted to Messrs. Luscombe & Son, 
ecclesiastical builders and sculptors, of Exeter, who executed 
the work of restoration of the cathedral. 


The Shipley Local Board intend to lay out land belonging 
to them in Church Lane as a public park. 


The Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce have de- 
cided to offer prizes for competition by artisan students of the 
School of Art and Free Library, on “ The Rise, Progress, and 
Present Position of the Manufactures and Commerce of 
Wolverhampton,” for the best designs and models of metal © 
articles for domestic use, and the best original model for an 
ornamental casting. 


A Committee has been appointed to consider the ex- 
pediency of building a Town Hall in Morley. 


A Covered Market is proposed to be constructed for York. 


The Third Examination of Candidates for the offices of 
municipal and local board engineers and surveyors will be 
held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, S.W., on Friday and Saturday, April 22 and 23 next. 


An Historica! Building, on Coal Hill, Leith, known as 
the Old Council Chamber, is being demolished in the course of 
the works for the Leith improvement scheme. The building, 
which is a four-storey block of irregular construction, with a 
slightly ornamental facade, and a broad spiral staircase, is 
situated by the side of Leith Harbour, at a part where in 


earlier times the whole of the shipping trade of the port was 


conducted, 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

Bo.ton.— Feb. 7.—The Library Committee Invite Designs 
for a Branch Library to be Erected'on the South Side of High 
Sireet. Mr. Waite, Public Library, Town Hall Square. 

FAREHAM.—Feb. 3.—Plans for proposed Cemetery Build- 
ings are invited by the Local Board. Mr. Leonard Warner, 
Clerk to the Local Board, Fareham, 

GLascow.—March 1.—Designs are invited for the Exhi- 
bition Buildings, cost not to exceed 30,000/, Premiums of 
150 Guineas, 100 Guineas, and 50 Guineas. Mr. William M. 
Cunningham, Secretary, Exhibition Chambers, 27 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. 

GUILDFORD.—Feb. 14.—Plans are invited for Laying Out 
as Public Walks and Pleasure Grounds the Guildford Castle 
and Bowling Green .Estates. Mr. F. Smallpeice, Town Clerk, 
Guildford. 

KILBURN.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited by the Willesden 
Local Board for the Erection of Public Offices, Dyne Road, 
Kilburn. Cost, 6,0007, Premiums of 50/. and 254 Mr. O. 
Claude Robson, Surveyor, Hampton House, High Road, 
Kilburn. 

MAIDSTONE.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Proposed 
Asylum Buildings. Mr.C. A. Case, Clerk to the Justices of 
the Borough, 60 High Street, Maidstone. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 4.—For Silencing the Echo in the 
Drill Hall, at Burlington Street. Lofty, Circular-framed, 
Boarded Roof, Hard Concrete Floor, and Brick Gables. 
Captain Palmer, Hon. Secretary, 16th L.R.V., Burlington 
Street, Manchester. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWITH.—Feb. 14.—For Restoration and Completion 
of the University College Buildings. Messrs. Seddon & Carter, 
Architects, 27 Chancery Lane. Mr. C. H. Gough, Quantity 
Surveyor, 5 Whitehall. 

ALNWICK.—Feb. 7.—For Building Club and Reading 
Room, Mr. G, Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick, 
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Aruy.—Feb. 8.—For Erection of Extensive Range of 
School Buildings. Mr. W. Hague, Architect, 62 Dawson 
Street, Dublin. 

BABLAIR, NAIRN.—Jan. 31.—For Repairs and Additions to 
House. Mr. W. Mackintosh, Architect, 5 Drummond Street, 
Inverness. 

BALLYMONEY.—Jan. 31.—For Renovation of Presbyterian 
Church. Rev. T. A. Thompson. 

BALTINGLASS.—Feb. 1.—For Completing Tower of Church 
and other Works. Mr. W. Hague, Architect, 62 Dawson 
Street, Dublin. 

BARTON.—Feb. 8.—For Erection of Buildings and Repairs, 
Manor Farm. Mr, J. Shilcock, Architect, Hitchin. 

BELFAST.—Feb. 1.—For Rebuilding Terrace House, Cultra. 
Mr. J. Lanyon, Northern Bank Chambers, Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

3ELFAST.--Feb. 1.—For Outside Stair to Old Infirmary 
Buildings, Workhouse. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Archi- 
tects, Belfast. 

BRADFORD,—Jan. 29.—For Building Eight Shops and Ex- 
tensive Premises. Messrs. J. Judson & Moore, Architects, 
18 Albany Buildings, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 2.—For Building Eight Cottages, Bank- 
foot. Mr. A. Sharp, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester 
Road, Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Feb. 7.—For Extension to Gas Works. 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington 
Quay. 

BRENCHLEY.—Feb. 7.—For Pulling-down the Bull Public- 
house and Erecting new Building. Messrs. Ruck, Son & 
Smith, Architects, Maidstone. 

BROMYARD.—For Making Addition to Cottage Hospital. 
Mr, F. R. Kempson, Architect, Hereford. 

Bury.—Jan. 29.—For Alterations and Additions to the 
Offices in Parson’s Lane, for the Town Council. Mr. J. Cart- 
wright, Borough Engineer, Bury. 

CHORLTON.—Feb. 1.--For Building Shed at Town’s Yard. 
Mr. J. Swarbrick, Surveyor, Town Hall, Withington. 

CovENtrRY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Villa Residence, Stoke 
Green. Mr. T. W. Whitley, Architect, Bank Chambers, 
Coventry. 

CovENTRY.—For Building House, Chester Street. Messrs. 
G. & I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

DAWLISH.—Jan. 29.—For Erection of Farmhouse and 
Buildings, Weston Farm, Mr. E. Ellis, Surveyor, Bedford 
Chambers, Exeter. 

DuFFIELD.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. H. Gill, 
Architect, 7 Cobden Chambers, Pelham Street, Nottingham. 

ENnNIs.—For Additions and Sanitary Works to Schools. 
Messrs. Millar & Symes, Architects, 186 Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. 

EXETER.—Feb. 2.—For Re-seating and Restoring Oak 
Panelling of Guildhall. Mr. E. Lyne Parsons, Architect, 
236 High Street, Exeter. 

FAILSWORTH.—-Jan. 31.—For Building Day and Sunday- 
schools, Dob Lane. Mr. Tom Cook, Architect, 8 Victoria 
Buildings, Victoria Street, Manchester. 

FINEDON.—Jan. 31.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 
C. H. Payne, Architect, Gold Street, Kettering. 

FULHNAM.—Feb. 2.—For Building Town Hall and Vestry 
Offices. Mr. G. Edwards, Architect, Mansion House Cham- 
bers, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

HARTFORD.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of Reservoir and 
Works in connection. Mr. Henry Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 
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HALIFAX.—Feb. 2.—For Building Shop and_ Premises, 
Messrs. Utley & Gray, Architects, St. James’s 


Buildings, Crown Street, Halifax. 


HEADINGLEY.—For Building Two Kitchens, &c., Fitting-up 
Bath-rooms, Lavatories, and Water-closets. Mr. Thackrah, 13 


Crown Street. 


South Parade, Leeds. 


HEXHAM.—Feb. 12,—For Repairs to Roofs, Parapets, &c., 


Abbey Church. Messrs. 


Arcade, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hicu BEECH, EsSEX.—Feb. 23.—For Building Hotel on 
Gite of the King’s Oak Public-house, 


Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
HoLtswoRTHY.—Feb. 
Shops, and Offices. 
worthy, 
HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 
Market Street. 
field. 


HuLu.—Feb. 2.—For Building Goods Loading 
Victoria Dock Railway Station, 


Architect, York. 


1.—For Building Three Houses, 
Messrs, Slee & Co., Market Place, Hols- 


Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudders- 


Parish Church. 
Adelphi, W.C. 


Street. 


Austin & Johnson, Architects, 3° 
Stroud, 


Mr, D, Burnett, 14 St. 


waite. 


1o.—For Building Warehouse, 


Shed, 
Mr. W. Bell, Company’s 


Kinc Cross.—Feb. 8.—For Building Three Dvwelling- | sunderland, 
houses. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Usk.—Jan 
Halifax. , Bridg 


LEEDS.—Jan. 29 
Beeston Hill. 
Leeds. 


LITTLE HORTON.—Jan. 
Midland Road. 
42 Elizabeth Street, Little Horton, Bradford. 
LONDON.—For Building Horse Repository, 
Road. Messrs. Inkpen & Stallard, Architects, 4 King’s Road, 


Cottages, 


Southsea. 


LonGc REACH.—Jan. 29.—For Building Earth Drying and 
Storage Shed. Mr. J. W. Peggs, C.E., 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 


Westminster, S.W. 


MipGLEy.—Feb. 8.—For Building Weaving Shed, Grease 
Works, Engine and Boiler House, Workshop, &c. 
Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, Halifax. 

NorpiTon.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Tabrum, 35 St. James’s Road, Forest Lane, Stratford, E. 


.—For Building Three Terrace Houses, 
Mr. C. H. Thornton, Architect, 3 Park Row, 


mises, 


29.—For Building Twenty-eight 
Mr. L. Metcalfe, Architect, 


New Kent 


House. 
ings, Bath. 


Lie as a 


Mr. les 


mouth. 


NORTH WITHAM.—Jan. 29.—For Repair and Refitting of 


Mr. R. J. Withers, Architect, 11 Adam Street, 


NOTTINGHAM.—For Additions, &c., to Premises, Arkwright 
Mr. H. 
Street, Nottingham. 

RODBOROUGH. — Feb. 1.— For Building Schoolmaster’s 
House and Cottage, 


Gill, Architect, 7 Cobden Chambers, Pelham 


Mr. W. H. C. Fisher, 6 Rowcroft, 


SKIPTON.—Jan. 29.—For Building Organ Chamber to Parish 
Church. Mr. Davis, 52 High Street, Skipton. 


SLAITHWAITE.—Feb, 1.—For Building Mill, Boiler-house, 
Engine-house, Long Chimney, Offices, &c. 
Secretary, Globe Worsted Company, Commercial Hotel, Slaith- 


Mr. H. Butler, 


SMETHWICK.—For Building Board Schools, Cape Hill. 
Mr. G. H. Cox, Architect, 26 Temple Street, Birmingham. 

SPALDING.—Jan. 31.—For Outfall Sluice, Lutton Leam 
Drain, Forming Banks, Drain Channel, &c. 
Engineer, Fosdyke, Boston. 

SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 10.—For Building Hospital for In- 
fectious Diseases. 


Mr. J. Kingston, 


The Borough Engineer, East Cross Street, 


31.—For Repairs to Sea Walls. Mr. H. S. 


Gustard, Bridge Street, Usk. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 1.—For Alterations to Shop and Pre- 
Old Market Street. 
Barslow Square, Wakefield. 

WATERFORD.—Jan. 28.—For Building Boiler-house, Engine 
and Machine-room Buildings, Chimney Shaft (105 feet high), 
Four Dry Cold-Air Chambers, &c., at the Queen’s Bacon Stores, 
for the Executors of Mr. J. J. Richardson. 
Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

WELLOW.—Jan. 28.—For Building Stabling and Altering 
Messrs. Browne & Gill, Architects, 1 Fountain Build- 


Mr. Wm. Watson, Architect, 


Mr. Robert Walker, 


WIRKSWORTH.—Feb. 15.—For Building Grammar School 
and Almshouse. 
Idridgehay, near Derby. 

YARMOUTH.—Feb. 17.—For Building Hospital. 
Bottle & Olley, Architects, 28 Regent Street, Great Yar- 


Messrs. John Parkin & Son, Architects, 


Messrs. 
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Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leadin: 
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ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
diminished as desired. ‘The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR”’ permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagiu- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also te supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LILYLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few mi 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. a6 as ae 

For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7! x9. 

No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. ae ae adn OS) cae, 

For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 103x123. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


42/- each, 


fem 
MN} 
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“VICTOR 2? 
ACTION 


Hinge to order. 
No, 136, with Silent Check Action 
No. 148, without ,, ” ” as 
Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5, 
Depth of Well 64< 3 diameter, 


Renairs to all kinds of Spring hinges 


FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted t» a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges, 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 


SINGLE 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 


35/- 
30/- 


No. 140, with Silent Check Action 


» 35/- 
No, 150, without ,, ” ” 


6-in. 
... 30/-J barrel. 


, 
executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance 


by anyone ON THE PREMISES | 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
- WELL ‘*VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No, 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145), If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
ab!e: Top Centre No. 93. 

Special Centres for Goth‘c-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


a \ | = 


ee 35/- 
a 


No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. ae én 
No. 147, without ,, .. ae oe ‘s 

Size ot Cover Plate, 5x5 

Depth of Well, 6} x3 diameter. 


* VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Sore is 
used one of the o:dinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
decor, and _in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This Saori 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 


3 or left. i , 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
ina moment to suit the varying 
; conditions of weather, and resist 
any wind pressure. The aH cap regulates the closing speed. The“ Vicror ” 
Butt Spring will allow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 


0. 
La with Silent Check Action . +. 


ae oe 


6-in. Barrel, 35/ 


56.) 2. ¥e and Spring ‘Adjustment 8-1n. »  45/- 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. oo «= Bf = 
157 c, E a ut with - 8-in, 4 SB7/- 


will be promptly repaired and returned. 
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TENDERS. 
BIRMINGHAM, 
For Building Board School, Highgate, Birmingham, for 1,060 


Children. 
J. BOWEN (accepted) : : : : . £9,897 
£9 15s. tod. per head. 


ore) 
This tender is at the rate of 


oe COLCHESTER. 
For Building Stables, Butt Road, Colchester, for Messrs. Goby 


& Sons. Mr. J. W. START, Architect, Cups Chambers, 

Colchester. 
Diss LEGO" OO 
Eade 5 iets @ 
Dupont : Om O 
Cook . é : : é ‘ Ne 149, OO 
Shepherd . ; : ; F pra A WA Ae TOmO 
Chambers : F : 144 10 Oo 
Ambrose eye te) We 
Shed 137.0: 0 


FAWLEY. 

For Building Hotel at Stone, Fawley, Hants (all Bricks, Sand 

and Cartage, provided by Proprietor), Mr. D. DaAvvy, 
Architect, Cadland, Southampton., Quantities supplied. 


Snell & Co., Maidenhead . 2. Broz GTO 
Crook & Son, Southampton iro “0'Fo 
W. J. Martell, Hythe ; : 1,049 17 O 
J. W. Rowland, Southampton . ; 1,049 0 O 
W. FRANKLIN, Southampton (accep/ed) 985 0 O 
Kimber & Cotton, Southampton : ‘ 960 0 0 
W. White, Bishop Waltham, Hants. O5210 1° 
GLASGOW. 


For Construction of the Kelty Tunnel portion of the new Loch 
Katrine Aqueduct. 


Highest tender ‘ : ‘ A ; 1 £955501) (O° .0 
GEORGE LAWSON, Rutherglen (accefzed) BOTCOO4 OO 
Lowest tender * i Ad, 305470 50 


* The contractor pleaded error, and asked to add £11,000 to 
the above amount. 


: EANLEY. ‘ 
For Excavations and Foundations, for, Assembly Room, 
Hanley. 
T. Godwin . fo7. 378 LOMO 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 


KIBWORTH. 
For Alterations and Additions to Kibworth Grammar School. 
Messrs. R. J. & J. GOODACRE, Architects, Leicester. Quanti- 
ties by the Architects. 


George Hewitt, Leicester . . - £999, 0. 0 
John Branston, Kibworth mCoG 15.0 
Parnell & Son, Rugby . : O75 ONO 
uct tie rléerbertsbeicester™ O47150° oO 
John Chester, Leicester OLON\0 0 
H. Black, Barrow-on-Soar . 890 0 a 
James Stevens, Leicester 887 16 oa 
W. Mattock, Smeaton. ; : : : 853.0). 0 
as Se oe, Kibworth (accepied) . 879 13 oO 
Main & Denter, Market Harborough . ’ 246. oO 


. LARGS. , 
For Drainage Works for the Largs Commissioners. Mr. 
COPELAND, Engineer, 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
BLACK & CADIE (accepted) 4 , : 4£2,100a. 50 
' LONDON. ° 
For Laying Granite Carriage-ways and York Stone Footways, 
Construction of a Pipe Sewer, &c., for Tower Hill and 
Postern Row Improvement. 


T. Elkington . : : - . . £11,180 0 0 
Thos. Adams . ; op On Re Reel trig » 19,800 FO. °C 
E. & H. Beevers 9,600 0 0 
Richard Mayo 9,550% 0°70 
J. Mowlem & Co. 9,495 9 90 
B. Cooke & Co. ; ; : 9,442 0 O 
Job. Guethsee,) otal eae eee . 9,283 0 0 
J. Biggs : : : os - 9,200 0 O 
H.R. Trehearne & Co.:. : : » 9,169 0 0 
MARTIN WELLS & Co. (accepted) . 8,383 0 0 


For Sanitary Improvements, Alterations, and Additions to 31 
Pembroke Road, Earl’s Court Road, for Mr. S. R. Ches- 
terton. Mr. CHARLES EDWARD GRITTON, A.M. Inst.C.E., 
M.S.A., Surveyor, of London, Brighton, and Sidcup, Kent. 

GEORGE SAINT, Notting Hill (accepted). 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 

Corsham, Monks Park Estate, Boxground, 

BATH STON E | Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down. 
Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. 


Prices QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 
QORSHAM J - 


1878 & 1879. 


TELEGRAMS—MONKS, 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other description 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS 


FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &&,, 


UFACTURED BY 


EDWi.IN LUMBY, SOn, « WwoondD, 
WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 


COMPLETE 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON 


OAK PARNELILINGS. 


APPLICATION. 


@ 


ae SG Aa eye 
MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, of 68 NEW BOND STREET, 


Is rrepared to give Designs and Estimates for OAK PANELLINGS and CEILINGS, for Sacred and Domestic Buildings. Largest holder in Europe 


of Queen Anne, Jacobean, Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI, English, Italian, German, and Flemish Renaissance Styles. 
Architects and intending Builders would do well to send 


AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS 


Oak and Marqucterie Furniture. 
Collector and Art Furnisher, Free. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH 


Also Antique Carved 
for Mr. Ichenhauser’s Illustrated Magazine, The 


1884 & 1885. 


| WW. NOBLE, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, 


Sutton, 


Surrey: 


AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C., 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


=: 

J 

a 
y 


SMOKE - CONSUMING AN 


Specially cast to su-t 


REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


all kinds of Boilers. 


At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 


the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Eng 


Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 


ineer (A, CAREY, Esq,), and Surveyor to the 
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LONDON — continued. 
22 Tottenham Court Road, W., for 


Bey 


For Shop Fittings at I 
Meer J: H. Deakin & Co. 


Architect, 99 Strand, W.C. 
W. Royal. * : 


For Repairs to Twenty-one Dwelling-houses in Beamore Street, 


Green & Son. Mr. 
Strand, W.C. 


J. Heath. . : : 


For Alterations and Additions to Premises in Whitfield Place, 
W., for the Borough of Marylebone Radical Club. 


ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 

tities supplied. 
W. Downs . . : ’ 
Vr) tleath* a ‘ . : 
J. Adams. . . 
J. Anley 5 : : 
Ward & Lamble . . 
W. Royal . . . 
Spencer &) Co.” &. : 


ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 


PORTSMOUTH - -continuced. 


For Extension of Drainage, &c., at the Kingston Cemetery 
Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Portsea, for the Portsea Island Burial Board. Mr. JAMES 
W. StRroupD, M.S.A., Surveyor, 33 Lion Terrace, Portsea. 
«£10500 Quantities supplied. 
Alternative Alternative 
: pace eres e: Eetnate Sten: 
Dugald Street, and Knott Street, Deptford, fo : Roberts & Crosby .£648 1g 1's 6s4 17 7 ee 
W. Learmouth . 495 o o AS4 Il 1 556 0 6 
; . £630 0 oO H. Farminer . < 4429 OmO 448 O O 456 0 oO 
D. W. Lewis . et LOg Ty O 416 8 o 465 60 
E. Boulton ,enAl? TAn © 422 I4 0 425: 5. O 
Mr. JH orke 5° 363% Oo 378 °O..0 388 0 oO 
Strand, W.C. Quan- J. Croad : s 362" 08e0 362 07.6 467 WOO 
W. Ford : < 350 a pan 371 Iga 973) yo 
- +4684 0 O} C. Dye. . ° « 353 4 11 350 0ns Renee 
oF -eypO5Q9 0 SOT STW SOUICE. » 347.0 0 347 ie eeounne ane 
. . 649 0 0 * Accepted for Estimate A. 
: a8 030 SOO 
+ gaa O37 aeO SRD SOUTHSEA. 
» + 623 15 ©] For Additions to Wesley House, Victoria Grove, Southsea, for 
» + 600 0 0 Mr. J. W. Gardner. Messrs. JAMES W. STROUD, M.S.A., 
565 0 Oo and JOHN W. STROUD, Joint Architects, Portsea and 


Treweeke* . , 
* As amended. 


{£480 previously tendered in error. 


Southsea, Quantities supplied. 


H. Jones’: “. < “ : ‘ : : £3568) 0,6 
PORTSMOUTH. W. Wood . : , ; : ; : ot Bar aes 
For Rebuilding the George and Dragon Inn, Cosham, near Tip Fall , : ‘ ; 1 , ¢ . 330 00 
Portsmouth, for Mr. G. H. Dean. Mr. Jas. W. STROUD, J. Croad ; F : : : : { . '317 (oo 
M.S.A., Architect, 33 Lion Terrace, Portsea. Quantities Bua ewis ; ’ ; ; i ; - 315 0 o 
supplied by Mr. C. W. Bevis, M.S.A., Southsea. J. Crockerell ’ ; ’ : ; 2 312 LoVe 
J. Biden, Portsmouth : Shea - £1,225 0 0 WeecQeBizgs. ss 5 ; : ‘ 3 (. ¥293h oro. 
H. Jonas, Portsmouth : : . » 1,225 0 0 ad eGerke:. : ; : . ; : i eganGe tro 
J. Crockerell, Portsmouth . : : eg ly200.. Dak J. Rogers : : : ; : \ . 243 9 9 
Burbidge, Portsmouth . eee eae oe LEARMOUTH, Kingston, Portsmouth (accepted) . 225 0 Oo 
Leaver, Cosham : : . . - 1,144 0 0 Rest of Portsmouth and Southsea, 
D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth : : : Agi oclole pea To: ; te 
W. R. & C. Light, Portsmouth. - . . 1,070 0 Oo | For Extension of Pavilion, for the Southsea Clarence Esplanade 
J. Croad, Portsmouth ‘ : . » %1,047 90 0 Pier Company. 
T. Quick, Portsmouth 3 : 4 el O20 OmO C. Burbidge ; ; : : A : £513 15 0 
J. Collings, Portsmouth . ; ‘ . 2g, 002 ata D."W. Lewis * .. : : ; : ; «* SIOMO TG 
W. Learmouth, Portsmouth . .  . 962 0 oO W. R. & C. Light - tw a EE RRS Cor 
. H. Corke, Portsmouth . : . ‘ 950 9 0 T.P. Hall . : : ‘ . . : + 492 0 0 
. P. Hall, Portsmouth . . ; . . 949) Ot). W. Ward. . : . . . . - 480 0 0 
C. Dyk, London Road, Kingston, Portsmouth fe tis COME . - 4 E : ; : < 42ST 2 
(accepted) . ; : : ‘ . uth GO, hPO seo H. & W. EVANS (accepied ) . ‘ , R « AIS Oro 
PHOTOGRAPHS BOQES: WOOD - BLOCK | PAVING 
‘ Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
oe INTERNATIONAL ean tee THE LIBRARY Wi For Churches, Schools, 
: . : Offices, &c. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Tn all parts of the world, 
INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS 


From the Old Masters, and all the finest Modern 
Paintings, including the Paris Salon. 


Our magnificent Collection is always on view at 
our London Galleries, 


24 OLD BOND STREET, W., 


Or Selections and Lists can be had by post from 


WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


List Free. 


BEST BLUE | 
PENNANT STONE, 


For all kinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz. :— 
Ashlaring, Pillars, Columns, Archways, Steps, Sills, Landers, and 
Hearths; Paving for Church Floors, &¢., &¢. 

Also for Monumental Work, viz.:—Tombs, Bases, Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. 


Local Board Work, viz.:—Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings, 
Paving, Channelling, Pitching, &c. : 


Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 
Kerbing, &c. 


We have lately supplied H.M, Board of Works with a large 
quantity for Casing the Curfew and, Chancellor of Garter Tower, 
Windsor Castle. 


Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application. 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


J. & W. E, ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.8. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M, Office of Works and Stationery Ofice, Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &e. 


All nstruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Ulustrations, 62 pages, three stamps, Stencil Piate Catalogues, 
No. 3, 2(0 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795, 


Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


7 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WoRKS, 


~ Clapham Junction, S.W. 


RIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Les Bronzes de la Renaissance. Oldest Established Importers. 


“LES PLAQUETTES.” CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Preceded by an Introduction by Le vant Wa rehouse, 


EMILE MOLINIER, 108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Member of the Louvre Museum, 
Highty-two Engravings of Medallions, &c. See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


London: GILBERT Woop & Co.,175 Strand, W.C. STA BLE FITTI NGS 
a 


Now ready. AY O. 


Limp covers, ls. 3d.; post free, Ls, 5d. BARTON & BALLARD, 


Les Artistes Célébres, 151 OXFORD ST,, LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
“JEAN LAMOUR.,” 
b 


House Jor 11.R H, the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects Catalogues free, 
Locksmith to the King Stanislas at Nancy. 
By CHARLES COURNAULT. 


Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms, 
ART FURNITURE, 

Excellent work for Art Metal Workers and 

Electric Lamp and Bracket Designers, 


KENDAL, MILNE & Co, 
Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-six Designs, 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
London; GILBERTWOOD&Co., 175 Strand, W.C, 


New Volume, price 8s. 6d., post free. 


“LA TAPISSERIE.” 


Containing the Interior Decoration of the 
Parthénon. 


By LOUIS DE RONCHAUD. 


Invaluable for Decorators desiring something 
new to work on in this particular line. 


London: GILBERT WooD&Co.,175Strand, W.C. 


Just published. 


Bound in Cloth, with Introduction, price 16s, 


s 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for 
made to Architects’ Designg, wlan 
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: RAMSGATE 
For Erection of Two Houses, Ramsgate, for Mr. T. B. Hodgson. 
Mr. ALFRED R. PITE, Architect, Bloomsbury Square, 


YELVERTON. 
For Erection of small House and Stable on Sir Francis 
Drake’s Elfordtown Building Estate, Yelverton, Devon. 


ae ha Mr. W. NEwsy SPooNER, Architect, Plymouth. Quan- 
is dae Pees Le OR ey 76970 -.0 tities supplied. 
Pens ‘ . , , Pre 585m Ow O F, J. Piper. Sek aa : : 2,397 Or. 
aisles iqatemr apse? 20 Ol NEw Se Lethbridge 4... yhuwis Sinema ek 2,I 740 0 
M = . +1 ah4de OO le LALLCV ee mw tan Mus . - ; Sul On? 
ay ® ° . e * . ® 516 [ay one: i Reed ‘ ‘ y 4 s, P Boe 0. 0 
SALISBURY. Palk & Partridge . . ; P : 2,090 O O 
For Taking Down Four Cottages, Building Cattle Sheds, &c., Finch & Son. : : , . . 2,049, 9.0 
for Extension of Repository Yard, for Messrs. Waters & Jenkin & Son . : . . . : 1,993 9 O 
Rawlence, Salisbury. Messrs. J. HARDING & SON, Archi- Lapthorne & Goad . . . : . ts 9308, O50 
tects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. Pz Blowey. .« ae ay ° . 7 = 3,090 0 0 
H. Cooper, Salisbury eee Zon LTO. O J. Rosekelly oe ea ee O40. OO 
E. With, Fisherton 4 2 - - Stl ORO FuGcE & Foot, Horrabridge (accepted) . 1,638 o O 
Webb & Co., Salisbury alah: ne eee Ci aa Arehiteet’s estimate <) 50" ee ; 1,830 9 0 
Jerrard & Stevens, Salisbury . . mie wert OO. Orr. O 
E. Hale, Salisbury : lee . ed OCLs O25 O 
: te Fisherton . . . . : me ES OuLOELO 
. Tryhern, Fisherton . : ; - relay LOO 
J. Wort? (accepted) . : . eal otal fh. O TRADE NOTES. 


ATTENTION is directed to the advertisement on our front page 
respecting the Architectural Court at the forthcoming Man- 
chester Jubilee Exhibition. The object is to get together a 
representative collection illustrative of the progress of architec- 
ture during Her Majesty’s reign. The authorities of the Exhi- 
bition have confided this task to the Manchester Society of 
Architects, who are associating with themselves representatives 
of various architectural societies in the kingdom. The Exhibition 
will be the most important one of* our time, and the space 


SWINDON. 

For Erecting House and Shop in Regent Street, New Swindon, 
for Mr. J. B. Baker. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, Architect, 
Swindon. 

WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accefied ) ; £370 08.0 


For Building Villa Residence, Swindon. Mr. ORLANDO 
BAKER, M.S.A., Architect, 38 Regent Street, Swindon. 
Quantities not supplied. 


C. J. Phillips, Swindon . . £850 © 0o| allotted to the Architectural Court is already more than ap- 
Fein oa Swindon . : : 800 0 0O| plied for. 
ohn Webb, Swindon - 5 . : 7334.0. .0 arte : 
: ; : THE Ouse Navigation Committee of the York Corporation 
THOMAS BARRETT, Swindon (accepted) . » 737 12 | have resolved to adopt the report of Mr. Fowler, engineer to 


George Wiltshire, Swindon . . 


Bath-room Fittings. 
Copper Bath 
and Fittings. 


the Tees Conservancy Commissioners, in reference to the 
Naburn Lock, and the improvement of the river Ouse, at an 


Tinned Iron Bath | estimated cost of 11,4004. 


and Fittings. 


Joseph Williams ; : fda Or oO 27= OF Ar the last meeting of the committee who are promoting 
Thomas Barrett . i aoe OF CO 22 o o|the scheme of improved water communication between the 
John Webb : : ;  34er0 0 25 5 o| Bristol Channel ports and Birmingham it was resolved that the 
George Wiltshire . : ; eG ON GO 18 0 o| secretary be requested to communicate with the Sharpness 
JAMES LOTT (accepted ) Pe Zen Or O 15 o o| Docks and Navigation Company, stating that the committee 
C, J. Phillips ; Lani co 16 15 o| hoped at some date, to be mutually agreed upon, they would 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bris OF QuaNTITIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


OERTIFICATH Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream. 
Spragun’s Tasixs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Fapers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS oF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T, PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 
Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from the 
country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms on 
application. Also Plans of Building Hatates and General Plan 
Work at very reduced Pricea. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


43 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON,W. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


FARLEIGH Down | SUMMER DRIED: 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., 
LIMITED, 
__CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND  CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


PICT 


BOX GROUND 


1S BEST FOR EXTERNAL UGE, 


CORSHAM DOWN 


S WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK: 


OR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


PHINSTONE SYP 
: 99///// F 


SSSOSISOSSSSSSSOSSCSSSOSHSSOSSE SH SHO OOS 


SIMPLEX TieAD 
GLAZING 


xxx *«** SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS SEQ N HORTICULTURAL WORK, 


No Special Contract Required, 
No ZINc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


GADD SLL SS LLL LS LIS 


GROVER & Co. (ximite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 


f{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


« * # * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
PSSSPOSTOESTSCSCHOVe PRSSSCHLSSH SHS SSOSOE DM 


HE NEW CHANDELIER. 
PATENT SECRET BALANCE. 
See “ The Architect ” of October 22, 1886, page 9. 
Particulars free on application. 


H. “i TALLACK, 28 Hatton Garden, 


London, E.C. 
Now ready. 
OLUME XXXVI, OF THE ARCHITECT, 


bandsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
| Price 129.6d,—Ofiice : 175 Strand, London, ¥.C. | 


ON, Quarry Owner, 
Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 


TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


E. SCOTT & CO,, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861) 
Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Patent 


MICA LETTERS. 
OPAL, GLASS, 
AND WOOD LETTER MAKERS 
GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 
EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, ETC. 


Contractors for and Manufacturers of 


GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Mediums 


eS M | C Wholesale and ae supplied ia 
j any size and shape. 
166 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
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be favoured with an interview with the authorities of the Sharp- 
ness Docks Company with regard to the scheme proposed. 


TENDERS for the erection of the north or Victoria arm of 
the new pier at Newlyn, Mount’s Bay, Cornwall, have been 
invited. The south pier is almost finished, and the lighthouse 
will soon be up... F 


Mr. JOHN T. CHAPPELL, builder and contractor, is erecting 
two large drying-rooms for seasoning timbet, each 43 feet long, 
on the ‘‘Common-Sense” system, at his works. ‘The joinery 
works of Mr. Chappell, mahogany, timber, and deal sawing 
and planing mills, and stone saw mills, are at Thames Bank 
Wharf (with dock entrance from the river), 112 Grosvenor 
Road, Pimlico, S.W. 


Ir will be seen from one of our advertisement pages that 
the firm of William Edgcumbe Rendle & Co. has been 
turned into a limited liability company. The firm is known 
to have created a revolution in the glazing of roofs, and there 
is hardly a town in the three kingdoms which does not contain 
examples of their construction. Messrs. Edgcumbe Rendle 
& Co. have been also successful in foreign contracts. Intend- 
ing shareholders have no lack of opportunities to inquire into 
the merits of the investment. Although much was done with 
the system, the opportunities for its use are almost unlimited, 
and there is no exaggeration in the prospects held out by the 
promoters. 


MEssrs. NELSON are about to erect iron works and steel 
works ona large scale at Motherwell, N.B. The erection of 
300 houses for workmen will be commenced immediately and 
carried on simultaneously with the erection of the works. 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 
THE constriction of a railway is projected between Tenterden 
and Ashford. 


Mr. J. MORRIS, architect, of Reading, has prepared plans 
for almshouses which are to be erected at Wokingham. 


_ A MUSEUM and free library are proposed to be erected for 
Gloucester. 


A STATUE of the Queen is proposed to be erected at Wor- 
cester in front of the Shire Hall. 


AT a county meeting held at Taunton, it has been resolved 
to raise 10,000/. for the establishment of a nursing institution, 
to be called the Victoria Jubilee Nursing Institute, for the 
establishment of a children’s ward in the Taunton and Somerset 
Hospital, and for the improvement and enlargement of the 
out-patients’ department. 


A CASKET, designed after one of the local public buildings, 
is to be presented to the Queen by the ladies of Stockport. 


FIRES OF THE WEEK. 


ON Monday night a fire occurred in the centre of one of the 
huge blocks of’ warehouse buildings which face the river 
Thames at Wapping, and resulted in the destruction of a large 
amount of property. *It was first observed in the Bonaccord 
Wharf. This great warehouse is situated close to the Thames 
Tunnel Station, ‘frony which it*is separated by the premises 
known as the Ferry Block,’frony which the steam-ferry used to 
run. The premises attacked comprise a brick warehouse five 
or six floors‘high, and running right back to the river, The 
place was tenanted by the Torrified Grain Company, whose 
chief business is to convert barley into malt, and as a conse- 
quence a large stock was contained on every floor of the place. 
The first call for the fire received by the Fire Brigade was that 
given to the men.on the river float stationed at Cherry Garden 
Pier. The fire, before it was discovered, must have run up the 
lifts to the top floor, and shone through the windows there, for 
definite information directly afterwards reached the Fire 
Brigade authorities that the top floor of a warehouse was 
alight in High Street, Wapping. This was communicated to 
the firemen at Shadwell, and thence by telephone and tele- 
graph to the district head-quarters at Whitechapel and to the 
chief station at Southwark. The superintendent of the district, 
knowing the dangerous character of the neighbourhood, at once 
ordered on five steamers and four river floats to the fire. Upon 
the earlier arrivals getting a good insight into the character of 
the fire, however, it was seen that the lower floors of the vast 
place were well alight as well as the upper, and the fire was 
throwing a light which illuminated the whole of London. 

On Monday morning a fire broke out at the Queensferry 
Chemical Works, Hawarden. The works are used principally 
for the purpose of producing coal-tar distillates, and in what is 
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called the anthracene shed there were about a dozen tanks of 
anthracene oil. Ten thousand gallons of oil were consumed, as 
well as forty barrels of anthracene paste and ten barrels of 
ground anthracene, in addition to which there is a serious loss 
occasioned by the destruction of lathes, engines, shafting, and 
tools in’the adjoining tool shop, which is completely gutted, 
The loss is not yet estimated, but is very serious. Partial in- 
surance is effected with the Commercial Union Insurance Com- 
pany, Yorkshire branch. 

The Grand Hotel du Boulevard at Bucharest, one of the finest 
in Eastern Europe, was totally burned on Saturday. The hotel 
was full from roof to basement, and as the fire broke out in the 
middle of the night, and all the water conduits were frozen, the 
disaster might have been a fearful one. Happily there were 
only a few trifling injuries, though the destruction of property is 
immense. The fire began in an attic, and this is what pre- 
vented it from destroying human life, for the flames spread 
downwards, and allowed the visitors in the hotel time to escape. 
It is certain that if the fire had begun downstairs scarcely a life 
could have been saved, for a violent wind was blowing, and the 
fire-engines were of no use. As it was,a great many of the 
visitors had to escape in their night-clothes, abandoning their 
luggage. The Grand Hotel had been lately refurnished. It 
was the favourite dining-place in Bucharest, and the resort of 
all wealthy tourists. 


SEWAGE UTILISATION. 


At the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
Tuesday a paper was read by Mr. W.J. Dibdin. In the course 
of it he said the numerous patents taken out for the utilisation 
of sewage sludge showed that the subject was one of peculiar 
fascination. The idea pervading the minds of inventors seemed 
to be that local authorities should undertake trading operations, 
instead of strictly confining their functions to the prevention of 
nuisance. Such systems might be dismissed with the observa- 
tion that, if an inventor had a process by means of which he 
could more than repay the cost of working expenses, doubtless 
he would pursue the usual course adopted by business 
men, and, after obtaining the sludge for nothing and paying 
working expenses, put a handsome sum in his pocket. 
If the quantity of sludge were small, and suitable land available, 
it should be dug in ; but when land was unattainable, or, even 
if attainable, unsuitable, other means must be adopted. The 


recent successful introduction of sewage-sludge presses, for con- 
verting the sludge into a semi-dry portable form, at first sight 
appeared to be eminently suited for the purpose. Doubtless 
they were so under many conditions. If farmers wanted the 
sludge for manurial purposes, the presses were all but necessary. 
For small quantities they were manageable, and, as far as the 
subject would permit, cleanly. Strenuous efforts had been made 
to reduce the cost, but apparently without success. Unfortu- 
nately the hopes of sanitarians and agriculturaits on this point 
seemed to be doomed to disappointment, and, in place of the 
farm, in many cases the furnace appeared to be the ultimate 
destination of the unwholesome matter. Beyond doubt the 
wants of farmers should be most carefully considered. So 
long as they removed the sludge, so long should sufficient 
be pressed to meet their demands. When the quantity 
of sludge was small, a ready and economical method of 
reducing it to a portable condition was to mix it with 
freshly-slaked lime, as for pressing, and then to run it 
out on to porous beds, and allow it to rest. In a few days 
the sludge would have attained a consistency sufficient to 
enable it to be cut out with a spade and removed. By this 
means the water was reduced to some 70 per cent. Another 
good plan was that adopted at Southampton, which consisted 
in mixing the semi-liquid sludge with dry road-sweepings, 
&c., in which form it was portable, and in a suitable condition 
for the purposes of the farmer. This system necessitated the 
control of the dust-bin refuse and road-sweepings by the sewage 
authority. The recent Royal Commission recommended the 
application of sludge to the raising of low-lying lands, 
burning, digging into land, or carrying it away to sea. 
If land were to be raised with it, pressing must be resorted 
to. This involved the initial task and cost of the presses, 
which, coupled with the cost of transit, spreading on the land 
and covering with earth, made up a total so excessive as to 
render the consideration of other methods desirable. Before 
the pressed sludge could be burnt, the water must be driven 
off by heat. This involved expense for fuel in addition to 
the cost of pressing. When the dust-bin refuse of a town was 
available, the object could be attained by the use of “ destructors.” 
The case of the metropolitan sewage was, however, different, as 
no excess fuel was obtainable without considerable expense. 
The suggestion that the ammonia afforded by the combustion of 
the nitrogenous portion of the organic matters could be collected 
and sold for the reduction of a part of the expense had been 
made. Calculated on 800 tons of “cake” per day, about 
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be expected as the gross return from 
of ammonia. The cost of pressing, 
distillation, collection of ammonia, conversion into sulphate, 
business charges, interest on capital, &c., deducted from this 
sum would be such as to lead inevitably to a financial disaster. 
Digging the wet sludge into the ground, as practised at Bir- 
mingham, would be a good plan in the case of the metropolis, 
if suitable land were available in sufficient quantity. The soil 
at Birmingham was mostly gravel, and suited for the purpose, 
whereas that in the neighbourhood of the metropolitan outfalls 
was heavy and sodden, Carrying the sludge away to sea 
thus remained the only tangible and economical system 
available. The cost of transit had of course to be considered. 
Careful estimates showed that the expense would fall far short 
of that which would be necessary for the preliminary process 
of pressing, independent of the further cost of disposing of the 
cake when obtained. The great advantage of this method 
was that the sludge would never be seen. Precipitated in 
covered reservoirs, transferred from the precipitating tanks to 
special settling tanks, from thence pumped into a vessel, and 
discharged under water far from land, the sludge would disappear 
in the most speedy, cleanly, and safe manner that could be 


70,0002, per annum might 
he sale of the sulphate 


SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ CLERKS’ PROVIDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE report of the committee of this Association for the year 
ending December 31, 1886, states that the accounts show that 
the Association is in a sound financial condition, the capital 
amount standing to the credit of each object being in every 
case larger than in the previous year. Five members have 
joined during the year, and none have become disqualified. 
Only one member had made a claim on the sick fund during 
the past year. The committee have had several applications 
for grants from the benevolent fund from members of the pro- 
fession not being members of the Association ; but on investi- 
gation it did not appear that the circumstances of the applicants 
were such as came under the regulations framed by the com- 
mittee, and no grants have been made. The committee have 
not thought it necessary to avail themselves of the powers 
given to them by the altered rules to effect a redistribution o 
the superannuation and benevolent funds. The annual meeting 
of the Association will be held at the Auction Mart on Satur- 
day, February 12. 


devised. The objections to this system were—waste of valuable 
manure ; possibility of nuisance on the coast 5 and delay in 
transit by fogs and stress of weather. If the commercial 
manurial value of the sludge was a fact, commercial men might 
be safely relied upon to utilise it. The objection as to the pos- 
sibility of nuisance on the coast was a mistaken one. Some 
3,000 tons of “settled” sludge, equal to about 150 tons of organic 
matter, would be discharged daily under water several miles from 
the coast. The author critically examined the action which would 
follow, contended that no nuisance could be created, and held 
that the system was in accordance with both the letter and the 
spirit of the recommendations of the Royal Commission. The 
objection as to delay by fogs and stress of weather was trivial. 
If the whole of the enormous maritime traffic of England could 
be carried on with almost mathematical precision, the carriage 
of a few thousand tons of sewage sludge to the Channel could 
be as readily accomplished. While it was thus clear that in 
the case of the metropolis the conveyance of the sludge to sea 
was the only available remedy, it by no means followed that 
under other circumstances, and where local conditions were 
favourable, other systems were undesirable. Each case must 
be dealt with on its own merits, and according to local 


HEALTHY HOUSES, 


A LECTURE on this subject was delivered by Professor H. 
Robinson, C.E., on Friday evening at the Town Hall, 
Swanage. In the course of the lecture, referring to the manner 
by which foul matter was taken from the house by means of 
drains, the Professor said the best form of drain was the 
circular, which should be so constructed that it prevented any 
of the subsoil water getting into it, and any of the sewage water 
getting out of it, so that it took away the whole of the refuse of 
the house. He impressed upon them the great care with which 
they should see every drain properly laid, for if they were not 
properly connected once they got into use, they were the means 
of disseminating disease. A large amount of ill-health was 
also caused by soil-pipes being placed inside houses. How- 
ever good the work was, there was a chance of their corroding 
and allowing sewer-gas to escape in the house, which was 
very disastrous. One of the principal things they should pre- 
vent was the entrance of sewer-gas in the house. One of 
the best means to prevent that was to counterpoise a 
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good trap between the sewer and the house. The trap | would find scent of peppermint in various parts if the above 
should be so constructed that the sewer-gas could | system of testing the drains was carried out. 

not get beyond it and into the house. In alluding 
to the ae arrangements, he pointed out how in _ the 
event of a large down draught of water certain parts of 

the works connected with the trap and cistern got vatoned THE DRAINAGE OF THE HOUSES OF LOB ELEE NT 
and caused contamination. To prevent that, a little pipe | Wr described several months ago the propositions for the 
should be carried from the top of the trap to the outside. The | drainage of the Houses of Parliament which were approved by 
pipe came outside the wall, and the down draught of the water | a Parliamentary Committee, Mr. L. H. Isaacs, architect, 
sucked air instead of through the trap. He pointed out the | being one of the members. At the suggestion of Mr. John 
manner in which the rain-water pipe often passed direct into | Phillips, chief surveyor of the Westminster Commissioners of 
the drain instead of on to a trapped gulley, so that no sewer- | Sewers, the works were placed under the direction of Mr. Isaac 
gas could pass up and into windows. He also showed how in | Shone, whose system was adopted. The new works, briefly 
many cases the pipe took the overflow water from the bath- | described, consist (1) in improving the gradients of the main 
room and the scullery direct into the drain, instead, as before, | sewer and its principal tributaries ; (2) in reducing the sizes of 
on to a trapped gulley. From the contamination caused to | the sewers (the main sewer is now 12 inches diameter instead 
water in that way by the sewer-gas they had a great evil. A | of 10 feet 6 inches by 3 feet); (3) in providing superior flush- 
diagram was then shown which exhibited traps placed in | ing appliances (Shone’s Automatic Hydraulic Flushing Ejec- 
different parts so that sewer-gas could not possibly get from the | tors) for the sewers at a considerably reduced expenditure of 
scullery, &c., to the house by means of the outside pipe, as was | water; (4) in providing an improved method of ventilating the 
the case where traps were not used. If they did not carefully | main sewers ; (5) in forming proper connections between the 
check the different connections they had sewer-gas going into | drains and the main sewers, and giving extraordinary facilities 
the different rooms, and, as he had seen over and over again, | for inspection at the junctions ; (6) in severing absolutely the 
illness, which was perfectly unaccountable in some most charm- | large tunnel-like connection between the Palace sewer and the 
ing houses, through the pipe of the house admitting sewer-gas. | Metropolitan low-level sewer by gravitation, on the principle 
Speaking of the house-drains, he said if they were not properly | heretofore adopted, independently altogether of the ejector 
constructed people would have a state of things very lament- | system, but without the possibility of the foul gases from the 
able. Where the drain was not well made they found leaks in | Metropolitan low-level sewer getting into the Palace sewer ; 
the joints through which sewer-gas made its way under the | (8) in preventing the hot water and steam from the boilers, &c., 
floors and up into the rooms. Drains should be laid outside | passing into the drains and sewers, and providing a separate 
and not inside a house, but where the house was in a row and | and independent outlet for the same into the Thames ; (9) in 
the drain had to be carried inside the house it should be con- | providing means whereby the sewage and rainfall proceeding 
creted. In every case a drain should be tested by filling it | from the Houses of Parliament shall flow uninterruptedly 
with water and seeing if the water level did not alter, to prove | therefrom both in dry and wet weather, irrespective of 
the joints were sound. He pointed out that before persons | the height at which the Metropolitan low level sewer 1s 
entered upon the lease of a house they should try the state of | discharging sewage or sewage and rainfall in combination. 
the drains. A very simple means of discovering if sewer-gas | This latter all-important desideratum is effected by means 
entered the house by means of the drains was to get some one | of Shone’s Pneumatic Sewage Ejectors, which are fixed in a 
to pour a quantity of peppermint down the sink outside after | chamber under the Speaker's Green, near the Clock Tower. 
closing all windows and doors. If there was a leakage in the | These ejectors are placed below the level of the Houses of 
pipes or drains of the house the aroma from the peppermint | Parliament main sewer, so that the sewage and rainfall flows 
would be discernible to a person in the house. In the event of | to and into them by gravitation. One is of 500 and two of 300 
the drains being properly laid no smell of peppermint would | gallons capacity. They can be worked separately or collec- 
arise. In nine cases out of ten—he was sorry to say—in | tively, as the flow of sewage or rainfall is small or large. >The 
houses which were looked upon as almost perfection, they | sewage flows continuously by gravitation into the largest 
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ejector—which is a large cast-iron chamber—entering at the 
bottom, and when the sewage level reaches the top of the 
ejector it presses a float upwards. The result of this action 1s 
the opening of an inlet, through which the compressed air is 
admitted on to the top of the charge of sewage in the ejector. 
The pressure of the air then forces the sewage through an 
outlet valve, and causes the inlet valve to close. As soon as 
the charge of sewage has been blown through, the outlet valve 
closes, the inlet valve opens, and sewage once more flows into 
and fills the chamber, to be once more ejected as soon as its 
level reaches to the top of the chamber. It is a beautifully 
simple and effective operation, and it does not matter how 
slowly or how quickly the chamber is filled, for directly it is full 
it is emptied in half a minute. In fact, the ejectors are self- 
acting, working only when they have work to do, and just as 
quickly or as slowly as the work accumulates. They are, 
moreover, self-cleansing and self-ventilating, and they hermetic- 
ally seal the sewage in the most perfect manner. They also 
form an absolute sewage-gas trap between the Houses and the 
Metropolitan sewer, into which the sewage is discharged from 
the ejectors. The minimum lift for the ejectors is 12 feet, and 
the maximum lift will probably never exceed 20 feet. 

The compressed air required by the ejectors to expel the 
sewage and rainfall is supplied by air-compressors driven by 
Atkinson’s differential gas-engines, which are very economical, 
using only 56 cubic feet of cannel gas per hour, the price being 
38. od. per 1,000 feet. There are four of these gas-engines of 
4 horse-power each placed in a chamber in the basement of 
the Houses about 65c feet from the ejector station, and the air 
is compressed to 1olb. per square inch. The distance, how- 
ever, is not of the slightest consequence as regards the pres- 
sure of the air or the working of the ejectors. Although three 
ejectors and four gas-engines are provided, one ejector and one 
engine are ample for all ordinary purposes, the others being 
provided to meet possible contingencies or a breakdown, The 
air-compressing cylinder of the Atkinson gas-engine can be 
worked either single or double, acting by means of an ingenious 
easing-gear arrangement, so that the variations in the demands 
upon the compressed air supply can be followed up. There 
are a variety of other ingenious detail arrangements connected 
with the new sewerage system, all tending to render it perfect 
as a whole, and to prevent the possibility either of a breakdown 
or of contamination of the air of the Houses of Parliament 
from any source in connection with any of the sewers. The 
contractors for the general works were Messrs. John Mowlem 


& Co., Westminster. The pneumatic and hydraulic ejectors 
were supplied and fixed by Messrs. Hughes & Lancaster,Chester, 
whilst the British Gas-Engine and Engineering Company sup- 
plied and erected the gas-engine air-compressors. The total 
cost has been about 11,0002, 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


THE subject of “ Concrete as applied to the Construction of 
Harbours” was lately under discussion at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. A volume has just been issued containing the 
various papers, an abstract of the discussion, and several letters 
from members who were unable to be present. The following 
extracts from the latter will suggest the efficiency of applying 
concrete blocks in buildings as a material for foundations :— 


Mr. William Smitb, C.E. 


Mr. W, Smith observed that the use of plastic concrete was 
commenced at Aberdeen Harbour in December 1881, and since 
then the wall (600 feet long) of Provost Jamieson’s Quay, and 
the quay walls (g00 feet long) enclosing the site of the graving 
dock, had been constructed on the method. The ends of the 
return walls of the graving dock quays were exposed by the 
pumping out of the water from the site for the graving dock, 
about nine months after the deposit of the plastic concrete, 
when the concrete was found to be tough and dense in texture, 
but not very hard. Provost Jamieson’s Quay wall showed in- 
dications of a tendency to slip forward on the earth being filled 
in at the back, and to prevent this rubble stones were thrown 
into the water behind the wall until the stones next the wall 
appeared above water, allowing them to fall to a natural slope 
down to the bank. The concrete was kept from two to four 
hours mixed before being broken up, and deposited in the 
water by skips opening at the bottom. It had to be broken up 
thoroughly, so as to flux together again in the water, when it 
formed a dense mass practically impervious to water. The 
final settling depended upon there being no addition made to 
the quantity of water absorbed in deposit. When the partly- 
set concrete was not thoroughly pulverised and refluxed by the 
water in deposit, the mass remained porous, and the water dis- 
integrated the cement and prevented it from setting. Plastic 
concrete took a long time to harden under water ; if exposed 
to the air it hardened rapidly as it dried, but this gave 
no indication of its ultimate consistency under water, 
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which appeared to be equal to that of chalk. In founda- 
tions, jute canvas lining was found necessary to keep the 
Portland cement from being damaged by the clay and mud. 
The natural inequalities of the foundation were levelled up by 
the deposition of concrete in small bags, on which blocks of 
Portland cement concrete were built without cement. These 
blocks, weighing from 10 to 20 tons, were carried up to a 
uniform level of 4 feet 9 inches above low water of spring tides, 
except at the seaward end, where they terminated at a level of 
g inches above low water of spring tides. The blocks were 
composed of 1 measure of Portland cement, 4 measures of pit 
sand, and 5 of stones. The concrete superstructure, 18 feet in 
height, was built over the blocks in frames 77 s¢fu, a large 
number of blocks being incorporated with it. The super- 
structure was composed of 1 measure of Portland cement, 
3 measures of pit sand, and 4 measures of stones. An apron of 
concrete deposited in bags lay on the bottom, along part of the 
seaward or eastern side of the foundations. The breakwater 
was exposed to easterly storms. The holes excavated in the 
upper courses had hitherto been repaired at low water of spring 
tides by filling them up with small bags of concrete, and 
finishing the surface with a facing of ashlar masonry in Port- 
land cement mortar. The patches stood well, with the ex- 
ception of the repairs at a point 500 feet from the commence- 
ment of the breakwater. The destructive influences bearing 
on the South Breakwater since its construction had been :— 
First, the scour on the foundations of the seaward face by the 
seas coming from the north-east concentrated by deflection 
along the side of the breakwater ; secondly, the compression of 
air in the open joints of the blocks, and in small cavities formed 
accidentally by disintegration of the surface of the concrete, by 
the destruction of the piles passing through the concrete 
blocks by sea worms, and by the subsidence of the blocks 
beneath the superstructure of homolithic concrete; thirdly, 
the disintegration of the surface of the concrete by the chemical 
‘action of the salt water on the Portland cement; fourthly, 
excessive pressure on points of the concrete blocks, due to 
contact of the surfaces without mortar, splitting the blocks ; 
.  fifthly, the abrasion of the sides near the beach by stones, and 
the smashing of the roadway, parapets and stairs at the light- 
house tower by the water from spent waves falling off the 
tower. The most destructive force was that of compressed air, 
the other destructive influences being dangerous in the degree 
in which they laid the breakwater open to the compression of 
air by the waves. 


Mr. W. Dyce Cay, C.E. 

Mr. W. D. Cay stated that the principles he had relied on 
in the construction of marine works of Portland cement con- 
crete, deposited liquid or plastic zz sztw, were that the concrete 
should be placed in the work as soon as possible after it was 
mixed ; or, in other words, that no time should be lost after the 
water of mixture had been added to the cement; also that, as 
far as possible, no disturbance of the proportions given to the 
concrete in the mixer should be allowed in the process of build- 
ing, such as would happen if dropped loosely through water. 
On these principles he had designed the monolithic capping of 
the new South Breakwater at Aberdeen, extending from the 
roadway 18 feet downwards to 1 foot above low water of neap 
tides. He covered the floor and sides of the moulds of the 
blocks to be formed, which were of large size, some as much as 
1,300 tons, with jute cloth, and, beginning to deposit at the time 
of low water, he carried up the deposit faster than the tide 
rose, so that the water was not allowed to flow over the con- 
crete. He had used the same method with success in the con- 
struction of the North Pier extension at Aberdeen, and in 
various quay works. It had also been subsequently used at 
Balaclava Breakwater, Fraserburgh, by Mr. Bostock. On the 
same principles he had designed the system of constructing the 
parts of marine works below low water of concrete in bags ; in 
which system the concrete was put into a bag in the state it 
left the mixer, and the bag, being closed and sewn up, was then 
deposited in the water as expeditiously as possible. He after- 
wards found that this system had been patented in 1822 by Mr. 
James Frost, a builder of Finchley, Middlesex. The plan of 
building by depositing these concrete bags in large masses by 
means of a hopper-barge, was, however, his own invention. 
He had not patented it, partly from pressure of business in 
constructing the Aberdeen sea-works at the time, and partly 
because he expected shortly to devise a better system of 
depositing liquid concrete in submarine foundations. He had 
found the system of construction by concrete, in bags deposited 
by a skip, convenient and economical for the construction of the 
submarine parts of quay walls. He had used it in the con- 
struction of a herring fishery wharf in the tidal harbour at 
Aberdeen in 1879, when harbour engineer there, the bags being 
12 tons each, deposited by a skip. The foundation was first 
dredged out with a bucket-dredger, then piled and sheet piled 
by means of a dolly with cast-iron jaws which he had designed, 
and lastly the bags were set on the piles, with a backing of shingle 
between the bags and the sand filling. He had this year com. 
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pleted the Lerwick Harbour works, where he had used the same 
system extensively, the main steamboat pier, extending out 
to a depth of 29 feet at low water spring tides, and being 
founded on the rock with a hearting of rubble and a concrete 
roadway. The bag work there was more convenient to execute, 
and cheaper than concrete deposited in frames would have 
been, as the expense of the moulds and staging for the latter 
would have been considerable for such depths, and keeping in 
view the great activity of the sea-worm (Zeredo navalis) ; 
whereas a steam crane set on a barge (50 feet by 24 feet by 
6 feet), which did all the dredging with a Priestman bucket, 
sufficed also to set the bags for the submarine parts of the 
quays, and laid some bags along the toe of the bulwarks of the 
esplanades. The largest size of bag used had a capacity of 
g tons. With reference to the 20-ton blocks _ of Aberdeen 
breakwater, he was glad to have this opportunity of pointing 
out that he considered them a weak point when he wrote his 
paper on that work, which was read at the Institute in December 
1874, where he also stated that “a slight yielding of the 
foundations would take off the superincumbent weight from the 
blocks, and they would be loosened and broken up by the 
heavy seas which strike the work.” This he understood, from 
reports sent him in the last few days by Mr. W. Smith, was 
what had happened in the winter of 1882-83. The concrete 
block plan had been designed by him after a visit in 1867 to 
all the breakwater works in the country, most of which had 
then suffered, or shortly afterwards suffered, severe damage, 
and the plan was submitted to and approved by eminent engi- 
neers. But fortunately, in the progress of carrying out the 
work, he substituted the monolithic concrete capping for the 
blocks in the upper part of the work, and added 1oo-ton bags, 
forming an apron, otherwise the whole work would by this time 
have been a ruin. It was to be regretted that the 100-ton apron 
bags were not carried as far shoreward as the rocks, but by the 
time he had conceived the plan the staging piles had been 
removed, so that there was no means of suspending the box for 
depositing them at that part, and the need for them not being 
then urgent was forgotten. Also a larger proportion of cement 
might have been used with advantage, and, he might add, a 
better quality, as so much was not then known as now about 
cement; but in regard to such matters, cheapness of first cost 
ought to be put against extra cost of maintenance. When he 
left Aberdeen in 1880, the annual repairs, which had not been 
heavy, had consisted in building up the abraded surfaces with 
cement and granite chips. 
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Wir. James Barron, C.z, 


Mr. J. Barron remarked that M1. Kinipple’s method of 
repairing the head of the South Pier at Wick, by covering the 
rubble base, above low water, with a comparatively thin coating 
of cement concrete, proved a failure, as the first storm had 
destroyed a great portion of the work. The method adopted 
at Buckie Harbour proved so successful that it had been 
adopted at Wick, and about 130 lineal feet of breakwater had 
now been successfully constructed in 15-feet depth of water at 
low water of spring tides, in the following manner :—The 
foundations were cleared from all loose materials. A simple 
timber frame was erected, with posts placed about 4 feet apart, 
and covered with planking, which was lined with jute bagging. 
The concrete was brought direct from mixers in iron skips with 
open bottoms, each skip containing about 10 tons, and was 
deposited by a steam travelling derrick crane. By this method, 
blocks of 700 tons each could be cast in one day. 


Mr. John Wilict, C.5. 


Mr. J. Willet referred to the Portsoy works as a specimen 
of a series of harbours which he had erected during the past 
twelve years. The place was greatly exposed, and nothing less 
than one monolithic mass of concrete could have been safe. 
As the means at the disposal of those interested in the smaller 
harbours along the east coast of Scotland were limited, and as 
there was usually no natural shelter, the greatest precaution 
had to be taken to insure that the works were so constructed 
as to entail the smallest possible expenditure on future repairs. 
Carefully prepared cement concrete, when once safely deposited, 
had proved to be the best material. The contractor’s price for 
the concrete work at Portsoy was 15s. per cubic yard, but part. 
of the materials used was from rock-cutting from the deepening 
of the harbour, for which a full excavation price was allowed. 
The 50-ton bags of concrete, as first introduced at Aberdeen, 
had proved the best and most expeditious method yet tried for 
withstanding the scour due to the recoil of waves from a per- 
pendicular wall. The damage to Fraserburgh Breakwater was 
most likely due to the bags having been cut by the keels of 
boats before they were covered by the upper mass. The pro- 
portion of cement to gravel and sand would vary with the 
exposure. The difficulty of making perfectly air-tight joints 
even with the bag system was great, and the compressed air 
driven into these joints was the most destructive power which 
engineers employed on the east coast had to contend with. It 
had been stated that he attributed the damage to Fraserburgh 
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Harbour to the composition of the concrete, it being so poor 
as to contain only I part of cement to 9 parts of ‘sand and 
gravel. Now, although that small proportion of cement on 
doubt contributed to the damage, it certainly did not altogether 
cause it; and there was nothing in his paper to lead to that 
supposition. Further, the accuracy of his remarks on the 
inadequacy of the plans hitherto tried along the north-east 
coast of Scotland for concrete work below low water, had been 
contested, and the employment of 1 in 74 concrete, or concrete 
even less rich, had been justified. Mr. Willet still held to his 


opinion that, as a general rule, the plans hitherto tried along | 


the north-east coast of Scotland for concrete work had not been 
altogether successful. He was strengthened in his opinion by 
the remarks on the paper, where it was to be observed that the 
proportion of about 1 part of cement to 6 parts of gravel, stone, 
and sand appeared to be generally approved of for such exposed 
works as existed on the north-east coast of Scotland. ° 


THE DRAINAGE OF VENICE. 


THE Jst/tuto Veneto has inaugurated a discussion on “the 
drainage of cities in relation to endemic and epidemic maladies, 
with general reference to the drainage system existing in the 
city of Venice, and the modifications to be made in it in the 
limitations imposed by the special topographical conditions of 
the city, with the scope of its application to the sanitary needs 
of the city. Signor Giacomo Boni, the Venetian architect, has 
just published a pamphlet on “ The Ancient System of Drain- 
age in Venice.” In one part he says :—“ In December last our 
municipal council voted a tax on private sewers, proportional to 
the damage they do to the banks of the canals, which encour- 
ages theuseof cesspools. It is necessary, however, to regulate 
the construction and emptying of these. There are many 
things to be noted concerning the construction of drains. The 
worst of their inconvenience is the deterioration after a long 
time of the subsoil of a house or entire city, where the air 


circulates and comes out charged with exhalations, where | 


infectious germs find conditions favourable to reproduction and 
development, because in land under human habitation, as in the 
earth of cemeteries, after a time the reducing agents are 
exhausted. From the point of view of health, to this use of 
cesspools in earth already saturated, we should prefer the harm- 
less custom of the fisher population of some of our islands, who 
throw everything into the canals, where the salt water, solvent Zar 


excellence and universal disinfectant, takes charge of the con- 
sequences. In the special case of Venice, where the sea-water 
floods the land, we must study what its disinfecting properties 
may be, what its action filtrating through the porous strata of 
the subsoil of our city, and how this action can be best utilised 
for general advantage without any intention to trifle with the 
cleanliness of our canals. Cesspools surrounded by sea-water, 
or by a soil through which the sea-water filters freely, will 
operate better than those of presumed impermeability.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM BUILDING TRADE. 


ON Thursday, in last week, preliminary conferences took place 
between the Committee of the Birmingham Master Builders’ 
Association and representatives of the various operatives’ 
societies, with reference to notices recently given for a reduc- 
tion of wages. The meetings were held at the office of the 
secretary of the Master Builders’ Association, and lasted from 
two o’clock in the afternoon until late at night. When the 
employers resolved to give notice of a reduction of one penny 
an hour in the wages, the workmen engaged in the whole of the 
five branches—namely, the bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, 
plasterers, stonemasons, and plumbers—decided to resist the 
reduction, and one branch gave a counter notice for an increase 
of a penny an hour. Of the five different branches of industry, 
representatives of four met the employers on Thursday. These 
were the carpenters and joiners, plasterers, stonemasons, and 
plumbers. At the conference with the plumbers the master 
builders were supported by representatives from the Master 
Plumbers’ Association. The trade matters were freely discussed 
on each side. No definite decision could be arrived at. The 
result of the meeting will be reported to the various operatives’ 
societies, and then a final conference will take place. 

It is understood, however, says the Birmingham Post, that 
| general dissatisfaction exists among the bricklayers, carpenters 
and joiners, plasterers, stonemasons, and plumbers, because the 
_ conference did not terminate in favour of the workmen. The 
notice of reduction of a penny an hour in the wages will, if 
| persisted in, terminate on April 1, and the men will then either 
have to work at the reduction or strike. The men have issued 
a counter notice to obtain more advantageous conditions, the 
_ bricklayers even asking for an advance in wages of a penny an 


| 


. hour ; but these claims the men are ready to abandon if the 
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employers will withdraw their notice. Building operations have 
practically ceased during the severe weather, but now the 
atmosphere is mild work has not been resumed, and the 
operatives are already complaining that the action of the masters 
n not recommending operations is an attempt to force them 
into submission. They declare, however, that they will not 
consent to accept reduced wages. The delegates from each of 
the operatives’ societies had definite instructions to insist on 
the withdrawal of the notice at the conference, and accept no 
other terms. They will report the result of that conference to 
their societies, but that will only be a formal matter. The em- 
ployers are surprised that the men do not put forward alternative 
proposals 3 but the operatives in all branches say that nothing 
will satisfy them but work at the current rates, and unless the 
employers give way a general strike in the building trades will 


take place on and after April 1, 


THE TIMBER TRADE. 


ACCORDING to Messrs. Churchill & Sim’s Circular, the 
accounts of the import trade compiled at the Custom House 
furnish the following statistics :—Wood imported into the 
United Kingdom in the following years—total, in loads, 1881, 
5,653,810; 1882, 6,320,863 ; 1883, 5,752,005 ; 1884, 6,132,925 ; 
1885, 6,289,353; 1886, 5,491,900. Value in 1885, 14,758,747/. ; 
in 1886, 12,135,2642. For the last five years we have had to 
report the wood trade of London as being in a very depressed 
condition, but of none of those years was it necessary to give 
such gloomy accounts as of 1886. Prices, which in January 
were believed to have touched the lowest possible point, 
continued to recede until the end of the year; and consump- 
tion, which, in spite of an abnormal cheapness of supply, had 
been failing for some years, and which was also thought to 
have reached its lowest in 1885, has again experienced a further 
serious decrease. An idea of what this shrinkage in the 
demand has been will be quickly gathered from the following 
figures :—In 1881 the consumption of deals, battens, and 
boards was 29,650,000 pieces, from which total it has declined 
to 26,860,000 pieces in 1886. These quantities represent the 
delivery of deals, battens, and boards of the Port of London 
both from the ships’ sides and from the docks, but they do not 
alone show the extent of the loss of consumption, for each year 
the average size of these goods grow less, and the falling off in 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 


actual quantity is consequently greater. It being impossible to 
arrive at any reliable estimate of the cubical measure of over- 
side deliveries, we give the statistics published by the dock 
companies of their deliveries, which show an actual quantity 
of 250,000 Petersburg Standard Hundreds drawn from their 
yards in 1881, against 188,000 in 1886, each interven- 
ing year tne quantities growing smaller. In the five 
years of which we have spoken the trade has undergone a 
complete revolution. The old class of merchant dealing in 
wood as one of many branches to his business has almost 
disappeared, and he is superseded by the shipper himself, or 
by his specially appointed agent. Among the dealers, also, 
many of the large wealthy firms have ceased to exist, either by 
voluntary abandonment of the business, or from inability to 
cope with the altered state of things. The consequence is that 
the trade is carried on by a more numerous, but less powerful 
class of buyers, whose dealings partake more and more of a 
retail character, and who are less able to bear the frequent 
falls in price and the continuous bad debts which have been 
the bane of their trade. Competition has necessarily become 
greater, until the dealer’s business, which used to be one of the 
most prosperous in the country, has become precarious and 
unprofitable. Much of this can be traced to the introduction 
of steamships into the trade. It naturally follows that with 
supplies within two or three weeks’ call from the shipping ports 
(instead of as many months in the days of sailing vessels), it 
becomes very difficult for holders here to obtain an advance on 
shippers’ prices. The current demand therefore gets to be fed 
in increasing proportions direct from those ports, and as 
steamers can so time their movements as to load from the first 
days of spring till the last days of autumn, there is practically 
no cessation to the arrivals, and no longer either place or 
necessity for large holdings of stock. Many of these circum- 
stances, while no doubt injurious to individuals, do not of them- 
selves prove any decline in the trade generally. The feeble 
state of the consumption, which no cheapening of price now 
seems to stimulate, is of fuller significance. The great demand 
comes from the building trade, but with empty houses abound- 
ing, and as a consequence rents rapidly falling, there has been 
little to encourage the erection of new dwellings, and from 
such agricultural districts as London still supplies the demand 
has fallen away comparatively to nothing. As the wood trade 
has always been the last to participate in any improvement in 
the general trade of the country, there is but too little reason 
to expect any immediate substantial change for the better. 
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FIRE BRICKS, 


E. BOWEN, Fire Brick Manufacturer, 
Stourbridge. 
Manufacturer of Best Stourbridge Fire Bricks, and Cement Fire 
Clay, Gas Retorts, Muffles,&c. Fire Bricks and Blocks for the 
Highest Heats, for Iron Blast Furnaces, Forge, | Rolling, 
Puddling and Steel Furnaces, Pottery, Bottle. and Flint Glass 
Fuinaces, Roasting and Refining Furnac’s, Chemical Works, 
Coke Ovens, &c., Boiler Seating Blocks, Flue Covers, Loco- 
motive Bricks, Tuy?res, Steel Runners, Gra‘e Backs. | 
Special Sizes and Shapes made to Engineers’ Drawings. 
Prices Quoted to any Port or Railway Station. 
LONDON AGENTS :— 


R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Stores: Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


OATES & GREEN, Halifax. 
GLAZED BRICKS (White and Coloured), Special Salt Glazed 
Bricks, Sanitary Tubes, Glazed Earthenware Sinks, Cattle, 
Sheep. and Pig Troughs. Horse Mangers, Patent Automatic 
Trough Closet, Patent Flush Tank, Channelling for Stables and 
Yards, Salt Glazed Bricks for Stables, Sewers, &e. Ventilating 
Bricks, Patent Ventilating Gullies and Traps, Garden Edging, 
Patent Chimney Pots and cure for Down Draughts, Patent Drain- 


Cleaning Rods, fs 
Six Prize Medals. Copies of Testimonials sent if required. 
LONDON AGENTS :— 


R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C, 


Stores :—Railway Arches, Corner of Lundon Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


BLUE BRICKS, 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE BRICKS, 
Kingswinford, near Dudley, Staffordshire. 


R. CULL & 80} AGENTS :— 


SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Stores :—Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


J.ime, Cement, Bricks, Slates, Laths, Hair. Sand, Plaster, Stable 
Paving Bricks, Wall Copings, Channel Bricks, Blue and Red 
Ridges, Red Plain Tiles and Pan Tiles, Closet Pans and Traps, 
Drain Pipes, Bends, Junctions, &c., all sizes. Chimney Pots, Red 
and White, Fire Bricke, Lumps, Tiles, Fire Clay. Prices on 
Applicution. 


R. CULL & SON’S STORES, 
RAILWAY ARCHES, 


Corner of LONDON ST., & BRADY ST., 


Near BETHNAL GREEN STATION. 
CHIEF Orrick :—72 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, OLD 
BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LD. 


Works :—CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 
London Office :—2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster, S.W. 


Soe oe 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLCOR 
AND WALL TILES MO3AICS 


EMBOSSED AND INCISED TILES, 
ETC., RED & WHITE TERRACOTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC. Emc., ETC: 


COALVILLE .vetcestersu ire. 


Ss 


MESSRS. E. JACKSON & C0., 


AUCTIONEERS, 
SURVEYORS and VALUERS, 


LAND, ESTATE, and HOUSE AGENTS. 
CHIEF OFFICES: 


55 and 56 CHANCERY LANE,|—— 


LONDON, W.C. 
Branch Offices : 762 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
London, N. 


Estates Managed and Rents Collected. 

Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 
or Private Treaty. 

Valuations of Landed Estates, Building Land, and 
House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed, 

Valuations for Probate. 

Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 

Advances made at 5 per cent. on Reversions, or Purchased 
outright if desired, 

Owners are invited to forward particulars of Estates, 


Freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may have to 


be Let or Sold. which will be Registered free, 


IRON GIRDERS, BRIDGES, 


JOISTS, FLITCH-PLATES, ROOFS, BOILERS, 
COLUMNS, CASTINGS, &c. 
S. WOODALL, 3 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, F.C 
Established upwards of a Century, 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld. 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 


Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps to 
Public Buildings, Factories, &v. 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY, LONDON, S.W. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


LEAD GLAZING, &e. 
W. JAMES & CO., 


WILLES ROAD & PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, 


KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
White Relievo Etchings on Plate Glass, in the 
Continental Style. 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS 


Guaranteed 


FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


A large collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes. 
Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths, ~ 
Estimates for Private Patterns free. ) 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded WZ and 
two Lambs suspended, 


SoLE AppRESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTE 
SQUARE), LONDON, W. : i 
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SUPPLEMENT 


The List of Applications for Shares will Close on or before Saturday, the 29th inst., for town, and Monday, the 31st, for 
country. 


The average net profits for the four years ending June 30, 1886 (as certified by Messrs. Spain Brothers & Co., Chartered 
Accountants), after providing 7 per cent. per annum on the preference capital, are equivalent to 19 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares. The books for the last half-year are not yet balanced, but from the contracts in hand it is calculated 
(subject to audit) that the net profits are at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum on the preference, and 80 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares, the preference shares being entitled to a cumulative preferential dividend of 7 per cent. per 
annum, and half the surplus profits, after 10 per cent. per annum has been paid on the ordinary shares. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


WILLIAM EDGCUMBE RENDLE & CO., LIM. 


Proprietors of Rendle’s Patent “ Acme” Glazing for Railway Stations, 
Works, Commissioners of Sewers, the principal Railway Companies, 


&e.), Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government, New South Wales Government, Metropolitan Board o€ 
&c., with agencies in Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Neweastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Derby, Lincoln, 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts 1862 to 1883, thereby freeing members from all liability when they have paid in full for their shares. 


CAPITAL £60,000, IN 12,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH, 


Of which 10,000 are Preference Shares and 2,000 Ordinary Shares, both of which are offered for public subscription, 


The Preference Shares are entitled to a cumulative preferential dividend of 7 per cent. per annum, and half the surplus profits after 10 per cent. per annum has been paid on the 
Ordinary Shares. The ;Shares are payable 10s, on application, £2 on allotment, and £2 10s. one month after allotment; or Shareholders may pay up in full on allotment, 
3 dividends accruing from date of payment. : 


DIRECTORS. 


Captain J. WALROND CLARKE (Director of the Par4 Gas Company, Limited), 16 Beaufort Gardens, London, §.W. 
THOMAS W. ALLEN, Esq. (Messrs. Holden & Co., Metal Merchants), 5 Wood Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
JOHN H, ANDREWS, Esq., Architect, 48 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester (Member of the Manchester City Council). 
*J. EDGCUMBE RENDLE, Esq., 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. (Managing Director), 
(The shareholders have the privilege of electing two additional directors at the first general meeting.) 
* Will join the Board on completion of purchase. 
Bankers—The IMPERIAL BANK (Limited), 6 Lothbury, London, E.C., Westminster, S.W., and Branches, 
Auditors—Messrs. SPAIN BROTHERS & CO., Chartered Accountants, 76 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
Secretary (pro tem) —-F. J. SPARKE, 
Registered Offices—3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


mperaoe V ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


ee 


q This Company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing a3 a going concern Great Northern Railway Company, Caledonian Railway Company, 
and further extending the well-known business of Messrs. William E¢geumbe Rendle | Great Western Railway Company, | North British Railway Company, 
& Co., which has been established and carried on with the greatest success for nearly a eee emai are epee. and Yorkshire Railway Com- 
half a century, together with the English, Foreign, and Colonial patents in connection pany, ; North Staffordshire Railway Company, 
therewith (excepting those for the United States of America and Canada, which have | Midland Railway Company, | Great Northern Railway Company of 
been disposed of). | London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail _ Ireland, 
: 46) ; | | way Company, | Great Southern and Western Railway 
Owing to the death of the late Mr. W. EH. Rendle, and the desire of one of the | [ondon and South-Western Railway Com- | Company of Ireland, 
partners to retire, it has been decided to convert the business into a joint-stock pany, | Midland and South-Western Railway of 
Company. London, Chatham and Dover Railway | Treland, 
4 ews; ; F Company, | Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway 
_ Messrs. Rendle’s system of glazing is so well known and appreciated, that it has London, Tilbury and Southend Railway Company, 
been supplied for railway stations, exhibitions, markets, public buildings, &c , all over Company, _ | New South Wales Government Railways, 
the United Kingdom and abroad, and the firm were awarded a silver medal at the Manchester, Sheffleld and Lincolushire Re ae cri lad 
Tnternational Inventions Exhibition. Important contracts have been executed for :~ bial MILNE | Central Argentine Railway Company, 

Her Majesty’s War Off Royal Doel 1. Chatl besides numerous large firms, including Messrs. Guinness, Sons & Co., Messrs. Bass & 
er Majesty’s War ca oya ckyard, Chatham, Te yale Vas a. ur A A P S ¥ 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Royal Engineers, Curragh, Ireland, oe Messrs. Peek, Frean & Co., ty Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., Messrs. 
Royal Dockyard, Portsmouth, Metropolitan Board of Works, Crossley Bros., Messrs. Lazenby & Sons, Messrs. J. C. & J. Field, Messrs. J, & G. 

Royal Engineers, Woclwich, Commissioners of Sewers, London, / Rennie, Sir Joseph Whitworth & Co., &c. 
WILLIAM EDGCUMBE RENDLE & CO, LIM. 
So popular has Messrs. Rendle’s system become, that it is estimated that the area of A list of some of the customers of the firm is cnclosed with this prospectus, 
their glazing exceeds ten million feet superficial, the roofirg being executed at | including H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Prince Christian, the Maharajah Duleep 
numerous arcades, banks, baths, warehouses, launiries, breweries, colleges, co-opera- Singh, and a large number of the nobility and gentry, in addition t» ccrporations, 


tive stores, corn exchanges, churche:, chapels, clubs, cocservatories, docks, drill halls, public companies, eminent firms, &c. 
Galleries, gas works, ho:zpitals, asylums, lotels, mansicns, markets, railway stations 
and depédts, show-rooms, stables, warehouses, factories, cotton mills, winter gardens, 
&c, (See list accompanying the prospectus.) 

Among the numerous contracts which have been obtained and executed by the 
firm may ke memtionel Carlisle Station (over £30,006), Gordon Street Station 
(Glasgow), Oban Station, Leeds Station, Bishors.ate Goods Station, Bridge Street 
Station (Glasgow), Dundee Station, Woodside S:ation (Birkenhead), Leicester Station, 
Amiens Street Terminus (Dublin), North Wall Terminus (Dublin), Cardiff Station, The books forthe last half year are not yet balanced, but from the contracts in hand 
Norwich Station, Neath Station, Swansea Station, Paddington Station, Torquay | itis calenlated that the net profits (subject to audit) are at the rate of 11 per cent. pe 
Station, Gravesend Station, Hull Station, Slongh Station, Lincoln Station, Nottingham | ®nnum on the preference, and 30 per cent. on the ordinary share capital. It will, 
Station, Plymouth Station, Exeter Hall (London), Lambeth Batbs, Eton College, | therefore, be scen that not only is there no falling off in the business, but a substantial 
Marlborough College, Corn Exchange (London), &c. increase. 

The percentage of profit is very large, especially as regards the foreign and Colonial Tt will be seen at a glance that the even per Cent. Preference Shares constitute a 
business, and it is preposel to considerably extend this branch, which has no element very sound investment, with substantial interest in the surplus profits, and the ordinary 
of risk, the terms being cash against bill of lading. } ‘hares show a very high rate of dividend, 


WILLIAM EDGCUMBE RENDLE & OO., LIM. 


The price to be paid for the English, Foreign, and Colonial patents (with the excep- | it is certified for by all the principal engineers and architects, (See testimonials and 
tion of those for the United States and Canada), tozether with the goodwill, plant, | list of customers enclosed.) 
implements, utensils, stock, business, works, &c., has been fixed at £35,000 in cash, and Mr, J, E. Rendle agrees to act as managing director of the Company, making his 
4,000 fully-paid shares, or the equivalent ir cash. The number of shares for which | remuneration largely dependent on profits, and the other directors give their services 
the vendors stipulate for the right to an allotment, on the same terms as they are _ for nominal fees of 50 guineas per annum each until the preference sharcholders have 
allotted to the public, is the largest they may take in view of a Stock Exchange | received dividends of at least 10 per cent. in each year, 


An independent examination of the books has been made by Messrs. Spain Brothers 
& Co., the well-known chartered accountants, and in order to include the foreign and 
colonial business which was started about four and a half years ago, they have taken 
out the net profits of the firm for the four years ending June 30,1886, The amount 
certified by them, after providing 7 per cent. perannum on the entire preference capital, 
is equivalent to over 19 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares, 


Settlement and quotation, for which immediate application will be made to the | It is intended, as far as possible, to make a fair allotment to all applicants, a slight 
Committee, preference only being given to the customers and connections of the firm. 

The liabilities and book debts will not be taken over by the Company, but they Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full, and where a less 
‘will, without responsibility, collect the debts for the vendors. number of shares is allotted than that applied for, the surplus will be credited in reduc- 
It is not often that the public have an opportunity of acquiring an old-established | tion of the amount payable against allotment. 
business, together with valuable patents, the success of which has been demonstrated The memorandum and articles of association may be seen at the offices of the 
by actual results, In the present instance the patents have proved to be highly | Company. 
Temunerative, as the large profits earned by the owners amply testify, and the appre- Prospectuses, forms for application for preference and ordinary shares, and all 


_Ciation in which Messrs, Rendle’s system is held is sufficiently shown by the fact that | other particulars, may be obtained of tae bankers or secretary of the Company, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CPTEreE PEDESTAL. E. VASE,” 


JENNINGS IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


Sie WE. (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
— : : Registered No. 16,300. 
i PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 

dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a storehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
gs The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 

modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily ae ; 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884) 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with — 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ’’ 5 feet over, with 1} inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 45 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and — 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely — 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- — 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces cf the soil remaining visible upon any part of ~ 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are , already i in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of * JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 8.E. 


a aez GO... ILEnICHSTER. 
q@ ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


INE. WW PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £8. 


PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Electric and Pneumatic Bells,’ Four Stamps. LISTS FREE. 


ADAMS & F Monk Bridge, 
| y | YORK. 
London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 8.W. 


Patent FLUSH TANKS — for Drain Flushing, 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing, 
FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
FLUSH URINALS _, 9 9 
TROUGH CLOSETS , 93 39 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. Y Ys nanth | 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. Y ;, an : . | 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 


Sad” 


———— 


tacta! 


Adams’s Patent Combined 
Grease Trap and Flush Tank 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tae office of Superintending Architect to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has at last been filled up by the 
election of Mr. THomMAS BLASHILL, a gentleman about whose 
eligibility there can be no question. He is young enough 
for.the duties, and is energetic ; he has had experience of 
the working of the Building Act, and has given proofs that 
he is not narrow-minded, nor likely to exhibit that ‘‘inso- 
lence of office” which is of old growth in England. We 
are sure time will show that the Board, in electing Mr. 
BLASHILL, acted for the interest of the metropolis. The 
appointment, besides the salary of 1,500/, confers a dis- 
tinction of some importance, and it is not surprising 
that forty-four candidates sought the post. ‘The list was 
reduced to six, viz., Mr. BLrasHitt, Mr. GuNDRY, Mr. 
PEEBLES, Mr. PLuMBE—all of whom are district surveyors— 
Mr. P. G. Situ, of the Local Government Board, and Mr. 
E. J. TARVER. It was resolved that the election should be 
decided by ballot. The result was as follows :—First vot- 
ing, Mr. PEEBLES, 19; Mr. BLAsHILL, 14; Mr. PLUMBE, 13; 
Mr. SmirH, 4; Mr. GuNnprRy, 3; Mr. Tarver, o. Second 
voting, Mr. PEEBLES, 20; Mr. BLASHILL, 17; Mr. PLUMBE, 
12; Mr.SmitH, 3. Third voting, Mr. PEeEBLes, 22; Mr. 
BLASHILL, 20; Mr. PLumse, ro. Final voting, Mr. 
BLASHILL, 27; Mr. PEEBLES, 25. The struggle was well 
contested, and Mr. BLAsHILL, in offering thanks for his 
election, had the good sense to testify that with his opponents 
the majority must have been narrow. 


A PETITION to Parliament is being signed in Edinburgh 
begging that the Municipal Buildings Bill may not pass into 
law. It states that the proposed buildings are not required; 
that public opinion adverse to the scheme has been widely 
expressed; that the Bill has not been approved at any public 


. meeting; that the magistrates and Council are divided in 


opinion on the subject, one section being in favour of the 
scheme contemplated in the Bill, which cannot be carried 


out for less than from 200,000/. to 250,000/, while accord- 


ing to another section the existing municipal buildings can 
be altered at a cost of from 40,000/. to 80,o00/.; that the 
existing municipal buildings are substantial, and with slight 
improvements can be used for many years to come; that 
the promoters of the Bill are without any definite scheme, 
as they have stated to the public their inability until after 
the competitive designs are sent in to furnish any informa- 
tion as to the character of the buildings to be erected, the 
accommodation to be furnished, or the probable cost of the 
proposed site or buildings; that the ground and buildings 
proposed to be acquired are much greater in extent than is 
necessary in any view, being about six times the area of the 
present municipal buildings, and so on. The petition is, like 
all documents of the kind, rather formidable in character; 
but the question is, Are the opponents of the Bill prepared 
to go to the expense of an opposition before the Parlia- 
mentary Committees? If not, the petition is so much 
waste paper; but if they are going to pay counsel and wit- 
nesses for the purpose of demonstrating that “the preamble 
of the Bill cannot be substantiated by evidence or argu- 
ment,” it would be well to reflect that the outlay would 
goa good way towards the cost of erecting the proposed 
buildings. 


Tue squabbles between the advocates and the opponents 
ef the municipal buildings in Edinburgh have not deterred 
a great many architects from taking part in the competition. 
Monday. was the last day for sending in plans, and it 
is understood that no less than fifty-five sets were re- 
ceived. Apparently the number was larger than the Town 
Council anticipated, for when the packages arrived they 
were so bulky that stowage room could not be found for 
them in the Town Clerk’s office. The plans had to be all 
sent to the Corn Exchange. 


Ir is commonly supposed that as exhibition buildings 
are flimsy and temporary they involve little more architec- 
tural labour than is required for the structures that are seen 
on the stage. The truth is, however, that-a-man might 
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work for a year over a design without hitting on one that 
had the striking qualities which are necessary for a building 
of the kind if it is to be successful. The efforts that were 
made by a committee of the first architects and engineers 
in 1851 reveal how much time and trouble can be expended 
without a satisfactory result. Inspiration is not to be 
commanded, and, like all rare things, is worth a high price. 
It should also be borne in mind that the working plans for 
an exhibition have to be prepared in a hurry and night 
work is expensive. For these reasons we consider the 
Building Committee of the Glasgow Exhibition have not 
acted wisely when they fixed the architect’s commission at 
25 per cent. But there is a more important consideration. 
Although little time is allowed for the work, there is great 
responsibility on the architect. The failure of any part of 
the building, although it might not lead to loss of life, would 
leave him a ruined man. Every part of the building has to 
be made the subject of calculations that are full of anxiety; 
moreover, the architect is obliged to lose time in superin- 
tending tests and experiments of various kinds to satisfy 
the public on the stability of the structure. For such work 
the ordinary commission is not too high. The Glasgow 
Committee are of a different opinion, and there is little 
doubt that they would receive designs if they offered a still 
lower commission. Work is scarce and the profession is 
overcrowded; the Committee, knowing the state of affairs, 
are taking advantage of the opportunity, but it is to be hoped 
that their example will not find imitators. 


THE accident which occurred in the hall of a work- 
house at Holloway on Thursday in last week is suggestive 
of the penny wise policy of public bodies in England, and 
the confidence which ignorance begets in the minds of 
so-called practical men about the strength of materials. 
Probably not one English carpenter in a hundred is com- 
petent to calculate the strength of a plank, but all are none 
the less certain about its capability to “stand anything.” 
In this case we have a careful overseer re-erecting a tem- 
porary gallery which had already borne several people. But 
when it was used last week, the occupants were not passive 
spectators. According to the evidence, the old people 
‘“‘ applauded rather loudly,” their feeble noise was too much 
for the structure, a board gave way, and the gallery collapsed. 
One of the guardians, a retired builder, said it ought to 
have borne twenty tons if the timber had been sound, and 
there could not be more than ten tons of a load on the 
gallery. That is to say, according to modern builders’ 
science you inay load your timber up to half the breaking 
weight if you imagine the timber to be sound. But if it 
happen to be unsound? Then any eventuality can be put 
down to something extraordinary in the materials. In this 
case the erring board was ‘‘a most extraordinary one.” No 
one would say that the man who put up the gallery and the 
guardian who took the precaution of examining it before it 
was used were indifferent to contingencies. All the people 
concerned acted according to their lights; but ina time 
when every bit of timber and iron is reduced to a minimum, 
it is difficult for any one connected with the building trade 
not to undervalue the margin that should be allowed for 
safety. The duration of everything is estimated to a nicety, 
and if people will expect cheap work they must take the 
consequences. Mr. H. H. Co.uins, district surveyor, had 
no difficulty in coming to a conclusion from what he saw 
that the timber was not good in quality, and that an insuf- 
ficient quantity was employed. The manner in which th2 
structure was put together, and all the care of the foreman, 
could not compensate for the ‘‘most extraordinary” piece 
of timber that would not sustain excessive loads. But if 
an architect was necessary to explain the cause of th: 
timber rebelling, why was not one called in to decide if 
there was any chance of the rebellion? The expenditure 
of a few guineas would have prevented the accident. Th= 
carpenter acted for the best, and the jury were right when 
they exempted him from blame ; but every one will agree 
with the conclusion that the guardians ought to have em- 
ployed a proper surveyor. If the. public will draw the 
moral that it is not always wise to dispense with an archi- 
tect in other kinds of construction, they too may obviate 
calamities. Meanwhile, is there no public board that can 
offer a word of warning to poor law guardians about the 
risk of trusting the lives of :paupers to inferior timber ? 
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M. GEROME. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


RITERS who take delight in classifying artists are 
puzzled when they have to deal with M. GERomE. 

It is impossible to decide where he is to be placed, and in 
consequence it is not surprising that lectures are read to M. 
GéromeE in the way of criticism which are really protests 
against his versatility. Zhe Cock Light, which is in the 
Luxembourg Museum, might be considered as indicating 
the presence of a painter who adopted pseudo-classical 
subjects, because they give him an opportunity to paint 
the nude figure. But pictures like the Ave Cesar! show- 
ing the band of gladiators saluting a bloated emperor, the 
Habet, and the Death of Cesar, with its crowd of scared 
senators, were proof positive that the painter had entered 
into the life of Old Rome, a feat which is very different to 
the copying of objects from an archzeological collection. It 
was, therefore, reasonable to put M. GrRomE down asa 
historical painter. Then came pictures of Eastern and 
African scenes, which upset previous arrangements, and 
gave opportunity to those who believed that M. GERoME’s 
true vocation was in work of that kind. The picture of 
The Grey Cardinal; or, Eminence Grise, showing the 
courtiers bowing before the friar who was the minister’s 
adviser, was a sign that the pupil of DELAROCHE was his 
master’s successor in the representation of romantic in- 
cidents from French history. But what was to be said 
about the Perrot Agonisant, which is sometimes called 
the Duel in the Snow or the Duel after the Masked Ball? 
DELAROCHE would never have thought of a tragedy of that 
kind ; neither would he have enough sense of humour to 
paint a back view of FREDERICK the Great in his uniform 
as he bent over some doleful tune which he was trying to 
play on his flute. It must also be remembered that 
M. GéRomeE has painted pictures for churches with rever- 
ence and power, and his principal work in the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1855 represented the Birth of Crist 
in such a way as to suggest that the age of Aucustrus had 
been miraculously prepared for the event. It was a figura- 
tive representation of the great peace which MILTon 
described when he said— 


No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around, 

The idle spear and shield were high uphung, 
The hooked chariot stood, 
Unstain’d with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng, 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sov’reign Lord was by. 


The execution of M. G&rome’s pictures is also puzzling. 
There is so much finish about them that the artist might 
be supposed to be very slow in elaborating his effects, and 
sometimes he sends only a small canvas to the Salon. 
Yet at times he can be productive. In. 1861 he was 
represented by Phryné before the Tribunal,a work widely 
known by the reproduction ; the Zwo Augurs, Socrates 
seeking Alcibiades in the House of Aspasia, Hache-paille 
Lgyptien, Rembrandt Etching, and a portrait of JAZldlle. 
fachel, the tragedian. When it is said that M. GEROME’s 
pictures are all of an unforgetable kind, so much work in a 
single year is enough to excite surprise. 

_ If we add that M. Gtrome was not a Prix de Rome 
winner, which means that he did not follow the official 
route to success, and that he is a sculptor as well as a 
painter, enough will be said to enable readers to realise 
that the artist is not one who works in a groove, and that 
he is not afraid to grapple with a variety of difficulties. 
It is no wonder that for each class of painting he has his 
special admirers, and as some quarter of a century ago 
there were amateurs who insisted that M. Faure was best 
as a tenor, while others upheld him as a bass, and a third 
set as a baritone, so to-day we find that M. Gérome’s classical 
scenes, Arab scenes, and French historical scenes have 
their special votaries, while critics who hold that every 
painter should have a speciality are dissatisfied with all three 
varieties. 

There is one quality found in many of M. GéRoMeE’s 
works which should captivate every Frenchman. The 
painter has a genius for satire which is without precedent. 
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At times it becomes cynicism. When, for example, was 
anything so suggestive of the relation between woman and 
her master put in words that can compare with the S/ave 
Market, where the venerable and turbaned Turk is seen 
examining the teeth of the naked Circassian girl with as 
much matter of fact irreverence as if he were putting his 
fingers in the mouth of a horse ora camel? ‘The seryility 
and insincerity of the gentlemen about a court are depicted 
in the Lminence Grise in a manner that Swirr would.envy 
if he could have seen such a picture. Insincerity of a 
worse kind is chastised in the Zzvo Augurs, which illustrates 
the old saying that two men of that class could not keep: 
their countenances when they met. As one relates the 
ceremony he has gone through, and the way he imposed on 
the credulity of the crowd, the other laughs with a heartiness 
such as could only be produced under like circumstances. 
If compared with the Roman interpreters of the future, the 
cut-throats seen in M. GERome’s Bashi Bazouks become 
respectabie gentlemen. 

The impression which is left on the mind by some of 
M. Gtérome’s pictures is like that of the Preacher’s Vanitas 
vanitatum. They say, as it were, 

O vanity of vanities, 

How wayward the decrees of Fate are! 
How very weak the very wise, 

How very small the very great are. 


In his last picture he shows BuoNAPARTE before the 
Sphinx, as if to suggest the smallness of the warrior and the 
short span of his existence if compared with the ancient 
figure. His Death of Marshal Ney might be made the 
subject of a sermon on glory. The “bravest of the brave” 
lies stretched on the ground, his face downwards, as value- 
less as the hat which lies near him. The terror of the 
scene is heightened by the effort of the firing party to keep 
step in the narrow court, and the soldiers are as unmoved 
as if they had left off firing at a target. Not evena servant 
is introduced as a mourner. In deep tragedy of this kind 
no living painter can approach M. GERome. Everything 


serves to heighten the effect, and there is nothing intro- ~ 


duced which can lessen the interest. His master DELa- 
ROCHE was described by Henri HEINE as “‘le courtisan 
des Majestés décapitées,” but M. GEROME seems to consider 
there is no use in acting the courtier before death. 

The figure of the painter which is in the reproduction 
of M. BouLanceEr’s Union of the Arts * will suggest what 
manner of man is M. GkRomE. He has the bearing of a 
military officer of high rank, who has served campaigns in. 
a tropical climate. A soldier-like precision is also seen in his 
work. Whether it is a pencil sketch or a painting, we have 
signs that the artist’s power is heightened by systematic and 
constant drill. His work is thorough from beginning to 
end. M. GéRomE scorns vagueness in all forms, and in 
consequence makes an excellent teacher. A great many 
able artists have come from his azelier. He has attained 
the honour of a seat in the French Institut, and he is one 
of the six honorary foreign Academicians of the Royal 
Academy. 

The illustration which appears in the present number 
is from a painting having a case of joint authorship 
for subject. Mo tizre was a dramatist who could well 
afford to do without auxiliaries. But in ‘‘ Psyche” he 
co-operated with PIERRE CORNEILLE and QUINAULT. It 
was necessary to produce a spectacle in a hurry on the stage 
of the theatre in the palace of the Tuileries for the gratifi- 
cation of the French court in 1671. The story of “ Psyche ” 
was popular at the time through the romance of La Fon- 
TAINE. MOo.ikre drew out the plan of a tragédie-ballet in 
five acts on the subject, and wrote some of the scenes. 
The remainder was completed by CorNEILLE, who was then 
an old man. His genius was supposed to be extinguished, 
but that he could still write like a poet is evident from the 
pathetic appeal of PsycueE in one of the scenes. The songs 
were written by QuINAULT, who, according to VOLTAIRE, was 
inimitable in that kind of work. The music was composed 
by Luu, to whom Mo tiéreE was indebted for the dance 
music and airs that: are introduced in so many of the 
comedies. The scene represented by M. GEROME shows 
one of the conferences between MOLIERE and CORNEILLE— 
the two representatives of Comedy and Tragedy. It would 


* See The Architect, September 11, 1885. 
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be considered a fine work if judged by itself, but it becomes 
still more remarkable when compared with the historical 
pictures of another kind which the author has produced. 


THE EXHIBITION BUILDING, VENICE. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT. 


Y the courtesy of the engineer, Signor TREVISANATO, 
who has charge of the new building now in progress 
for the National Exhibition of Fine Art, to be opened on 
St. Mark’s Day, April 25 next, J have been allowed to 
make a careful inspection of the works. The whole of the 
general structure is of wood, and will be somewhat elabo- 
rately decorated on the outside, but the restaurant at one 
end, and the department for goldsmiths’ work, as well as 
the offices of the Fire Brigade at the other, will be of brick- 
work. The total area is calculated at about 7,000 square 
meétres, and the contract has been taken by the large and 
flourishing Societa Veneta, the greater part of the workmen 
not being Venetians, but /oves¢7 from the districts of Treviso, 
Friuli, Polesine, &c. It is possible that the portion forming 
the restaurant may be allowed to remain afterwards as a 
part of the Public Gardens, and it has been therefore designed 
with stone dressings and a portico, with columns, flights of 
stone steps, and other features inadmissible in a merely 
temporary structure. 

The whole plan is very simple, but superior to the 
average exhibition plan in Italy; and the considerable diffi- 
culties of the site have, in fact, suggested the general 
arrangement. It was considered desirable to destroy as 
little as possible of the Public Gardens, which, although 
not appreciated by Venetians as they deserve to be, are yet 
among the best features of the place as far as residents are 
concerned. ‘This plan may be roughly described as consist- 
ing of two long parallel galleries, one extending along the whole 
length of the gardens on the side looking towards Venice, 
and the other running along the broad central path between 
the tall trees, which are such an ornament to the gardens, 


These two long galleries are connected by two short ones at | 


right angles, forming a large open quadrangle in the centre 
of the grounds, which is likely to be a delightful lounge 
during the summer weather. Visitors to Venice will 
remember how this grand central promenade is continued up 
the Montagnola, or little hill, on the top of which stood a 
café, and from which some of the finest views of Venice are 
to be obtained. This peculiarity has been very cleverly 
utilised, and the long series of saloons of which the gallery 
is composed will be continued in a straight line up this 
gentle slope in three stages, each rising six or seven steps, 
and finishing on the top of the hill with a grand saloon set 
crosswise, and destined for the largest pictures. In this 
saloon will be a fountain, and the effect to be produced in 
looking up or down this gallery, some three hundred metres 
in length, promises to be attractive. At the lower end will 
be another passage or corridor, leading across the gardens to 
the large riding-school of the cavalry detachment stationed 
in Venice; and this great hall is to be ceiled and 
appropriately decorated to serve for the inaugural ceremony 
and other kindred purposes, such as concerts and enter- 
tainments of various kinds. The principal entrance to the 
Exhibition is in the first-named gallery along the west side 
of the gardens, where is the landing-place for visitors 
arriving in gondolas; while for steamers two other ap- 
proaches are being constructed, and possibly a third may 
be added for the benefit of those visitors coming from or 
going to the Lido. For pedestrians the usual entrance 
from the Via Garibaldi will still be available. A charming 
feature in the arrangement is the great window in the 
sculpture gallery, which will be screened off from the rest of 
the saloon so as not to produce an injurious effect on the, 
lighting, but will afford to visitors a delightful glimpse of 
Venice. 


Surely no sight on earth can be fairer than that J saw-) 


looking out of the said window on this mild January morn-’ 
ing, when the air seemed like that of May-time and 
S. Giorgio stood in the centre of a lovely picture, with the 
Salute and the Ducal Palace just peering out of their veil 
cf soft blue mist ; and away to the south-west a bright light 


shone on the distant lagoons, while the sapphire-tinted water | 


melted into emerald in the foreground, where a fishing-boat, 
with one deep red and one ochre-tinted sail, was moored to 
some of the dark and shell-encrusted fal. Venetian sun- 


| sets are famed in all the world, but those visitors are well 


repaid who take the trouble to see Venice as she rises in a 
more than bridal beauty from out the mists of the day dawn; 


} and this suggestion may be useful to some of those who 


will come from England in the springtime to see the old 
city in its festal dress. 

The inhabitants are looking forward anxiously to the 
Exhibition as a means of attracting visitors, and there can 
be no doubt that the best that Italy can produce in the 
way of modern art will be seen upon its walls or floors. 


- THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


HE following correspondence has taken place between the 
Glasgow architects and the Buildings Committee of the 
Glasgow Exhibition of 1888. It should be mentioned that, 
owing to the pressure of time, the memorial was confined to 
architects in general practice in Glasgow. It was signed by all 
to whom it was presented with the exception of four or five, 
most of whom, although declining to sign it, expressed their 
entire concurrence with the terms :— 


[Copy. } 

Glasgow: January 26, 1887. 
Dear Sir,—I send you herewith a memorial from the archi- 
tects of Glasgow with reference to the conditions of competition 
for the International Exhibition buildings, which please lay 
before a meeting of your committee as early as possible. I 
shall be glad to hear from you at your earliest convenience 
when your committee will be able to give it their considera- 

tion.-—I am, yours truly, (Signed) WILLIAM MACLEAN, 

William M. Cunningham, Esq., Sec. 


Memorial referred to. 

We, the undersigned, respectfully solicit the attention of the 
Buildings Committee to the “Conditions of Competition,” 
which are, in our opinion, unsatisfactory in the following 
respects :—(1) That the sum proposed to be expended is in- 
adequate to provide a suitable building covering 10 acres of 
ground. In our opinion, a sum of about 1/. per square yard of 
ground to be covered will probably be required, say 50,0002. If 
there is to be a fixed maximum limit of cost, it should be such as 
may be complied with by competitors and enforced by the 
committee or their assessors. (2) That the time allowed for 
preparation of designs is insufficient. We consider that the 
result of this condition will be to restrict the number of com- 
petitors, and to lower the standard of the designs which will 
be submitted. (3) That the commission proposed to be paid to 
the successful competitor is inadequate. We are of opinion 
that 23 per cent. would not be remunerative. The structure is 
one of some public importance, and its design should command 
a high degree of constructive and artistic skill. In view, also, 
of the great responsibility and labour, and the considerable 
expense which would be involved in carrying it out, we consider 
that, to offer a sufficient inducement to competitors, the com- 
mission should be the usual one of 5 per cent. on the cost. 
(4) That, so far as intimated, no provision has been made for 
professional advice in adjudicating on the plans. It is probably 
the intention of the committee to have the designs reported 
upon by one or more assessors, but we are of opinion that an 
announcement to that effect should be made to intending com- 
petitors. We trust the committee will be able to consider our 


views favourably, as the points referred to are, in our opinion, 


essential to the general acceptance of the conditions, and thus 
to the success of the competition. 

(Signed) David Thomson, architect, Glasgow ; Hugh 
H. Maclure, James Salmon & Son, Hugh Barclay, 
John Baird, William Leiper, John Gordon, Alexander 
Petrie, Campbell Douglas & Sellars, A. Lindsay 
Miller, William F. M‘Gibbon, John M‘Leod, Alex- 
ander Skirving, Robt. A. Brydon, John Hutchison, 
James Hamilton, James Boucher, Malcolm Srark, 
jun., Baldie & Tennant, D. M‘Naughtan, T. Es 
Watson, James Thomson, Henry B. W. Steel & 
Balfour, Horatio K. Bromhead, J. M‘Kissack & 
W. G. Rowan, John Thomson, Peat & Duncan, 
Chalmers & Robson, James M. Monro, John B. 
Wilson, Wilson & Stewart, George Bell, James 
Lindsay, D. P. Low, Frank Burnett, Jas. Ritchie, 
Thos. Halket, jun, Andrew Myles, A. G. Thomson, 
Henry Higgins, jun, J. J. Craig, Thomas Purdie, 
jun., Lewis Shanks, Miles S. Gibson, Robert 
Dalglish, R. A. Wightman, Robert Ewan Bruce 
& Hay, Robert Thomson, Thos. Dykes, William N. 
Tait, Alexander Watt, James Higgins, J. L. Cowan, 
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Reply. 
27 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow : 

January 28, 1887. 
Dear Sir,—The memorial you sent me was before the 
Building Committee of this Exhibition yesterday, when it was 
read and carefully considered. It is a matter of much regret 
to the committee to find that the conditions issued are at 
variance in some respects with the opinion of so many of the 
architects of Glasgow, but they cannot see their way to make 

the alterations indicated.—Yours truly, 
(Signed) Wn. M. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 


William MacLean, Esq. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


LECTURE was delivered last week in the Edinburgh 
A Literary Institute by Mr. Benjamin Baker, one of the engi- 
neers of the Forth Bridge, upon the character of that structure. 
He began by comparing the Forth Bridge to the Great Pyramid, 
and said that as an engineering feat they would think very little 
of the Great Pyramid now, as steam Titans and cranes set blocks 
of concrete of 100 tons weight and laid them in breakwaters as 
easily as a bricklayer would lay a small brick. He had some- 
times when at the Pyramids looked at them from a contractor’s 
point of view, and he would be very glad to take a contract to 
build the Great Pyramid in six years for three million pounds. 
By a curious coincidence it contained exactly the same quan- 
tity of stone as the great breakwater at Holyhead, namely, 
seyen million tons. As regarded difficulties of construction, 
the Forth Bridge far transcends the Pyramid. Then, as to 
cost, the Suez Canal cost ten times as much as the Forth 
Bridge; and the Panama Canal, when completed, if it ever 
was completed, would cost twenty or thirty times as much. 
Canals, however, involved nothing but easy and primitive 
modes of construction. They must go elsewhere for examples 
of engineering difficulties, and the great Alpine tunnels would 
be found to be about the most conspicuous engineering feats of 
the present century. The Mont Cenis Tunnel, 7} miles long, 
cost 3,000,000/.; the St. Gothard Tunnel, 94 miles long, cost 
2,350,000/.; and the latest, the Arlberg, 63 miles long, cost 
1,200,000/. These prices showed that engineering difficulties 
in the first case were surmounted in the last, the respective 
costs per yard of tunnel being 2257 and 1087. The diffi- 
culties in these Alpine tunnels were of one kind, the 
problem being to go pegging away at the rock face until 
they got a hole through the Alps. In the case of the Forth 
Bridge, an infinite variety of problems presented themselves, 
and he claimed that it was not only one of the biggest 


but one of the most difficult engineering works yet attempted. 


If they could transport one of the tubes of the great Britannia 
Bridge from the Menai Straits to the Forth, they would find 
‘that it would span little more than one-fourth of the space to be 
spanned by the Forth Bridge girders. To get an idea of the 
spans, let them stand on Waverley Bridge and look towards the 
Castle, and consider that the engineers had to span that dis- 
tance with a complicated structure weighing 150,000 tons, with- 
out the possibility of any intermediate pier or support ; and let 
them consider also that their rail level would be as high above 
the sea as the Castle esplanade was above Princes’ Street, and 
that the steelwork of the bridge would soar 200 feet higher. 
But it was not on account of the size only that the Forth Bridge 
had become a shrine which half the bridge engineers of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America aimed at visiting. The bridge was 
not only a big one, but of a comparatively little known type. 
It consisted of two cantilevers, each of 1,700 feet span, and a 
central girder. It was as if a huge giant standing on the Fife 
shore wished to shake hands with a huge giant on Inchgarvie, 
and finding that the span was too great for the length of 
arms, one of the giants held out a walking-stick, which 
the other giant grasped. The giants’ arms were the 
cantilevers, and the walking-stick was the central girder. 
They had only to imagine a railway train hanging from the 
walking-stick, and they would get a fair notion of the distribu- 
tion of stresses on the bridge. Notwithstanding the magnitude 
of the work, no one had attacked the principle of construction, 
except one or two well-meaning gentlemen who thought that a 
_knowledge of geometry might prove a substitute for a mastery 
of certain elementary problems in engineering construction, 
but found that it would not. The best evidence of approval was 
imitation, and he was pleased to be able to tell them that since 
the first publication of the design for the Forth Bridge prac- 
tically every big bridge throughout the world had been built on 
that principle. The bridge at Niagara Falls, of 470 feet span, 
and executed in the short space of seven months; three 
bridges on the Canadian Pacific Railway, including one across 
the Ohio; and one at Sukkur, of 790 feet span, built by the 
Indian Government, were all on the cantilever principle. The 
lecturer went on to describe more particularly the details of the 
Forth Bridge, and the mode of construction, beginning with 


the piers, which were completed in two years from the floating ~ 
of the first caisson. Owing to the unprecedented span, the 
weight of the superstructure itself was far in excess of that of 
any number of railway trains that could be brought upon it. 
The weight of one of the 1,700 feet spans was about 16,000 
tons, and the heaviest rolling load would not be more than a 
couple of coal trains, weighing together 800 tons, or only 
5 per cent. of the dead weight. The bridge would there- 
fore be as stiff as a rock under the passage of a train. 
Wind was even a more important element than the trains, 
as, with the assumed pieisure of 56 lbs. per square foot, 
the estimated lateral pressire on each 1,700 feet span was 
2,000 tons, or 2} times as much as the train load. The tubes 
of the cantilevers were subject to an end pressure of 2,282 tons 
from the dead load, 1,022 tons from the trains, and 2,920 tons 
from the wind, or a total pressure of 6,224 tons, which was 
equal to the entire weight of one of the largest Atlantic liners. 
The whole of the structure was thoroughly braced together by 
lattice girders, so that a hurricane or cyclone might blow in any 
direction up or down the Forth without affecting the stability of 
the bridge. Indeed, they had even made the ridiculous 
assumption that a hurricane might be blowing up one side of 
the Forth and down the other, and had provided the necessary 
strength to resist such a contingency. The calculation of the 
stresses on the Forth Bridge was one of the subjects set by the 
Italian Government a year or two ago for those seeking to 
obtain the degree of Doctor in Engineering, and about a dozen 
Italian engineers had applied to him for situations at the works.. 
Mr. Baker next described the process of manufacturing the 
plates. Placed end to end they would stretch 42 miles, and the 
material was Siemens steel, of the finest quality. About eight 
million rivets held the plates together, and these had been 
mostly squeezed in by hydraulic power. Painting was a serious 
item, as about twenty acres of surface had to be covered. The 
cost of maintenance, however, would not be so large in pro- 
portion to the capital expenditure as in many other railway 
works. To carry out the works at the bridge there was an 
army of 3,500 workmen, officered by a proportionate number of 
engineers, his partner, Sir John Fowler, being the chief. But 
manual labour alone would never build a Forth Bridge, and 
without modern appliances it would have been an impossible 
task. A few months ago he inspected the Menai Suspension 
Bridge for the Government, and he was able to report that, 
thanks to Telford’s anxious care and forethought, the bridge 
was as safe and sound now as ever. In making his inspection 
he came across, in a sort of underground store, the original 
machinery used in the manufacture and erection of the bridge. 
Rude boring machines turned by hand, blocks and pulleys with 
the old coils of rope still intact, hand-made screws, and a rough 
appliance for testing the strength of the chains. He could not 
fail to contrast that with what they had at the Forth Bridge— 
30 steam and other barges, tugs, launches, and boats ; 60 
steam cranes and winches, 50 hydraulic cranes, 1oc hydraulic 
jacks, 100 hand cranes, 100 drilling machines, some with ten 
spindles; 48 steam engines, and several hundred machine tools ; 
350 hydraulic rivetters and rams of various descriptions, and 
over a million cubic feet of timber in staging and temporary 
works. Altogether nearly 400,000/. had been expended on 
plant and temporary works, and about 360,000/. for 
steel plates, while 350,000/. had been distributed in daily 
wages to workmen. The Forth Bridge had excited a general 
interest at home and abroad proportionate to its magnitude. 
Among the visitors had been the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the King of 
Sweden, the Emperor of Brazil, the Marquis Tseng, cabinet 
ministers, distinguished generals, and scientists from the 
remotest corner of the globe. On the engineering staff at the 
works were representatives of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Japan, all good and true 
men, working zealously together with one sole aim—the good 
of the job. The same spirit animated officers and men, and 
whilst they gave full credit to the chiefs, they must not forget 
that building the Forth Bridge was in many respects a soldiers’ 
battle. To cling to icy-cold plates hundreds of feet in the air, 
with a bitter wind howling round one, required courage similar 
to that which led men to charge the foe in battle or to launch 
a lifeboat to the rescue of some shipwrecked crew. All honour, 
therefore, to the workmen of the Forth Bridge, who day by day 
were proving that “ Peace hath her victories not less renowned 
than War.” When they saw the millions of armed men face to 
face on the Continent, ready to spring at each other's throats, 
and when they thought of the amount of mechanical science 
which had been expended in designing repeating rifles, machine 
guns, and other implements of destruction, they could not but 
feel grateful that at the Forth Bridge their little army of 3,500 
men, and Mr. Arrol’s ingenious machinery, were engaged in 
fighting a battle with the forces of storm and tempest which all 
the civilised world hoped would prove victorious. 


Mr. G. H. Morton, jun., will read a paper on “ Colour” at 
the meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society on Monday. 
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CONVERSAZIONE was held last week in the Worcester 

Guildhall by the members of the Diocesan Architectural 

and Archeological Society. The Mayor presided, in the absence 
of the president, the Earl Beauchamp. 

A paper was read by Mr. Arthur Street on “George Edmund 
Street: his Principles and Practice.” He mentioned that his 
father came of a Worcester family of the same name, some of 
whose monuments used to exist in St. Andrew’s Church until 
the supposed exigencies of restoration obliterated them, and 
one of which still remained in the cathedral. The speaker then 
went on to deal at length with his father’s principles and prac- 
tices as a church architect. In the course of his remarks he 
said that the greatest and most distinguishing of his father’s 
faculties—one which it was given to only a few men in a gene- 
ration to possess, which gave Turner half his magic, which 
among engineers made Nasmyth what he was—was the 
faculty of picturing a. complete image instantaneously, or, 
to put it in another way, the capacity for receiving vividly 
and in a moment a complete and detailed impression, 
and the power to register the impression while it was 
there—to seize what was as fleeting as a shadow. Many 
was the time he had watched his father draw, and he might 
almost say that, while putting a design on paper, he seemed to 
be brimming over withhis inspiration. His rapid and dexterous 
pencil was all too slow for the ideas with which his brain 
teemed. One gentleman, guiltless of any power of design him- 
self, professed himself scandalised at the pace with which his 
(the speaker’s) father worked; that the design for a church 
should be completed in a morning was, in his eyes, a piece of 
slovenliness. But the result justified the process, and more 
than justified it—made it, indeed, little short of marvellous. 
Mr. Street alluded incidentally to the Royal Porcelain Works. 
He said that beautiful as was much of the work turned out at 
that establishment and well deserved as was its repute, he 
could not but feel that mechanical processes were too much in 
vogue there. Two or three months ago he went over the works 
and watched the men throwing various cups and vessels on the 
potter’s wheel with great pleasure ; but what was his astonish- 
ment when he found that these same cups were afterwards put 
into moulds so as to reduce to absolute similarity what would 
have had a just sufficiently appreciable variety to give them 
something of human interest. 

The Hon. and Rev. H. Douglas said they were greatly 
indebted to Mr. Street for his able and interesting address. It 
was his (the speaker’s) great privilege to have been brought 
more than thirty years ago into connection with the late Mr. 
Street, and from that period to the time of his death he was in 
frequent communication with him. He was sure they had had 
all the more pleasure and satisfaction in welcoming Mr. Street’s 
son amongst them on account of the former close connection 
of his family with Worcester. He thought he might say also 
that Mr. A. E. Street had placed the city under a great obliga- 
tion by his generous and highly-valued work as architect for 
the new church of St. Paul’s. All who were acquainted with 
the father’s work would heartily appreciate the manner in 
which the son had spoken of it that evening. There was 
hardly a town in England, certainly not a county, which did 
not possess churches of the late Mr. Street’s designing, all 
showing the minute care and attention which he bestowed on 
every part of his work. His son, in the new church of St. 
Paul’s and other churches, had proved his capacity for doing 
similar work. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


N Saturday the annual meeting of the Glasgow Institute 0° 
O the Fine Arts was held in the galleries of the Institute, 
Sauchiehall Street, Mr. James Reid presiding. There was a 
large attendance. 

The report which was submitted stated that at the close of 
the financial year the amount of capital stood at 18,2932. 
16s. 113d. The increase during the year was 280/, due to the 
contributions of new members. The Council regretted that the 
returns from the Exhibition of 1886 fell much short of those 
from the Exhibition of 1885. This result, while it may be in 
part due to the continued depression of trade, was owing in a 
great measure to the inclement weather that prevailed during 
the Exhibition. The decrease in the returns for the Exhibition 
amounted to 463/ Ios. 3¢7., and made it necessary to draw 
upon capital to the extent of 261/ 12s. 1d. The Council were 
persuaded that the causes leading to this falling off were 
accidental and temporary, and furnished no basis on which to 
estimate the progress of the Institute. The general interest in 
art was steadily growing in Glasgow, and that fact held out 
encouraging promise of success for the future of the Institute. 
The number of works sold was 155, producing 3,472/. 4s. The 


Institute Art Union had materially helped the Institute during 
the two years of its existence. Pictures had been bought by 
prize-takers to the amount of 1,911/7. 17s. The present state of 
membership was as follows :—Contributors of 25/., 17; con- 
tributors of to/., 440; contributors of 5/7, 57; total, 514, of 
whom 28 were elected since last report. Of the members, 20 
were private gentlemen, 2 ladies, 318 merchants, 96 pro- 
fessional gentlemen, and 78 artists. Since the close of the 
financial year, at August 31, Mr. Andrew Maxwell, after long and 
valuable services to the Institute, resigned his office of honorary 
secretary. The Council, in virtue of the powers vested in 
them, elected as his successor Mr. James Bell, and filled up 
the vacancy thus caused in the Council by the election of Mr. 
A. J. Kirkpatrick. The Council would earnestly impress on all 
their fellow-members the importance to the welfare of the Insti- 
tute of each member doing his utmost to promote its interest. 
The hearty co-operation of all concerned with the Institute 
would insure its success. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
they would see from it how the Institute stood. Unfortunately 
it laboured under a very heavy obligation. They would see 
from the balance sheet that there was a debt of some 23,000/. 
upon the Institute. He thought, in the jubilee year, it would 
be a grand thing to get this debt entirely wiped off. Were that 
done, this Institute might be utilised better than now. They 
were compelled now and again to let the rooms for various 
purposes, such as bazaars, &c. The rooms were chiefly for the 
advancement of art, and if the debt were entirely cleared off 
the object might be more efficiently advanced than at present. 
They were used chiefly for the exhibition of pictures, but he 
thought lectures and various other methods by which art coulé 
be advanced might be tried. He would suggest, if agreeable to 
them, that a committee be appointed so as to take into con- 
sideration the matter of raising a sum, or the whole sum, to 
entirely wipe off the debt. 

The report was adopted. 

Sir Charles Tennant was elected president for the current 
year, and Mr. J. G. A. Baird, M.P., and Mr. James Reid vice- 
presidents. Mr. D. E. Outram was appointed chairman of 
council; Mr. Leonard Gow, hon. treasurer; and Mr. James 
Bell, hon. secretary. 

Mr. Robert Annan complained of the action on the part of 
the Council in excluding water-colours from the present Exhi- 
bition. He said it was a mistake both on behalf of the Insti- 
tute and the Water-Colour Society and Art Club. 

After some discussion, the Chairman read the articles of 
association bearing on the subject, and explained that in the 
circulars sent out it was stated that only oil paintings were 
wanted, and if artists sent in water-colours it was their own 
fault. 

Mr. Tullis said that at the meeting of Council early in the 
summer it was suggested that a water-colour exhibition should 
be held, and an oil exhibition to follow. The Water-Colour 
Society came forward with the very handsome offer to lease the 
rooms for a good time of the year, when the halls were not 
taken up as a rule with other entertainments, and on that 
account he thought it would be a mistake to make any sug- 
gestion further than the Council had done. 

The action of the Council was ultimately adopted. 


TESSERAs. 


Subordination in Decorative Art. 


SIRW Gl LAG GA KGa 


) EXT to the great requisite that each mode ot representa- 

tion should rest chiefly on its own resources, the works 
of great artists teach the principle that the noblest object of 
imitation should always be the nearest to nature. In sculpture 
and in painting, when employed to represent human actors, 
this noblest object is life, with its attributes of action and 
thought. When the field for displaying this quality is even 
confined to a head, it is still required that no circumstance 
represented should surpass it in completeness of imitation. 
Rarely in the works of the best Greek sculptors, or in those of 
the excellent modern painters, does an inanimate object exceed 
in truth the representation of the living surface. The con- 
trivances with a view to insure this insubordination are 
necessarily most daring in sculpture, in which certain qualt- 
ties are in danger of being confounded with reality. It will 
generally be found that the employment of conventional 
methods (so opposed to the direct truth of representation) 
increases in proportion as objects are easily imitable, and con- 
sequently in danger of interfering with the higher aim. Thus, 
to take an extreme Case, rocks which in marble are sometimes 
made identical with nature (thereby betraying the incomplete- 
ness of the art) are generally conventional in fine sculpture. 
Witness the basso-relievo of Perseus and Andromeda, and 
various examples in statues where rocks form the support of 
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the figure. In order to reduce what would easily amount to 
literal reality to the conditions of art, the substance in this 
instance is, so to speak, uncharacterised. The same liberty is 
observable in sculptured armour as treated by the ancients ; 
sharpness is avoided, and the polish does not surpass, some- 
times does not equal, that of the flesh. In like manner steps, 
or any portions of architecture, are irregular, On a similar 
principle, probably, the inscriptions on the finest antique medals 
are rudely formed; for it cannot be supposed that the artists 
who could treat figures and heads so exquisitely could have 
been at a loss to execute mechanical details with precision. 
In painting, the instances are rare in which such absolute 
identity with nature is possible. The representation of a flat 
surface, of coloured patterns, and painted objects, are almost 
‘ the only cases ; and far less artifice is sufficient to reduce them 
to the condition of imitation. But as regards the necessity of 
superior truth in the living surface, compared with all other 
objects, the principle is the same as in sculpture. The con- 
trivances to insure this superiority, without violating nature or 
betraying the artifice, are among the distinguished merits of 
fine pictures. Inanimate objects may often form a considerable 
part of a composition, and therefore cannot be neglected; the 
colourists, as has often been observed, have contrived to give 
interest to such subordinate materials, by dwelling on a portion 
only of the qualities of the substance, and selecting such quali- 
ties, with a view to give value to the flesh, as if they were 
merely forced into notice by the existing comparison. In the 
instances in sculpture where absolute identity with nature is to 
be guarded against, it appears that the substance requires to be 
in a great measure uncharacterised ; in the cases now referred 
to, the objects are only partially characterised. The principle 
is, however, the same in both methods; art is permitted, or 
rather required to be apparent, in proportion as nature is in 
danger of being too nearly approached. 


Saltpetring in Walls. 
G. R. BURNELL. 

The phenomena of the saltpetring of building materials are 
very little understood, but there are certain practical rules 
which may serve to guide the architect in his endeavours to 
avoid the inconvenience arising from it. They are:—First. To 
employ, if possible, in damp positions, either granite, the mill- 
stone grits, the conglomerates of a purely silicious character, or 
sandstones free from animal matter and sulphate of iron. 
Secondly. If the cost of either of these classes of materials 
should render their employment impracticable, the use of any 
of the ordinary limestones should be avoided in positions where 
they are exposed to warm dampness, should it be desired to 
execute any coloured decorations upon the immediate surface of 
the walls. When from local considerations it may be advisable to 
employ these materials in basements or other damp positions, 
they must be separated from the upper structure by the inter- 
position of a layer of some impermeable material, to intercept 
the passage of the water, which would otherwise be absorbed 
by the capillarity of the upper stonework. Thirdly. Every 
precaution must be taken to prevent the saturation of the ordi- 
nary limestones by sea water, and the use of sea sand in the 
mortar to be employed with them must be carefully avoided, 
because sea water furnishes the salts of soda most likely to 
assist in the formation of the nitrates, and sea sand is also 
highly impregnated with the same salts. It is equally known 
that the atmosphere of the seashore holds in suspension a 
notable quantity of the various salts which pass off by evapora- 
tion from the surface of the sea, and it is for this reason that 
stones which are exposed to nitrification suffer more rapidly in 
such positions than in the interior of the country. Fourthly. 
To isolate decorative works effectually from the walls formed 
of materials in any way susceptible of saltpetring. So seriously 
has this cause been observed to affect internal decorations, that 
the architect of the Hétel du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
M. Lacornée, lined the inner surfaces of the walls destined to 
receive silk panels or paintings with sheet lead, and then 
battened out independently of them. 


Visconti and the Louvre. 


T. L. DONALDSON. 

[ had from his own lips the following account of his appoint- 
ment to this important work. He received very unexpectedly 
a notice from the officer of the household of the President of 
the Republic, to the effect that he would be received next day 
at the Elysée Bourbon at a certain hour; he duly attended, 
and was soon ushered into the cabinet of the chief of the State, 
by whom he was received most courteously. “It appears to 
me,” said Louis Napoleon, “that the Palace of the Louvre 
should no longer remain in a condition which reflects disgrace 
on the Government, and it is desirable that employment should 
be provided for the working-classes ; I have therefore conceived 
the design for the completion of this palace, which I wish you 
to undertake.” “ Sir,” replied Visconti, “I am gratified by so 
honourable a mark of your confidence, but I venture to remind 


you that M. Duban is architect of the Louvre, and it is impos- 
sible for me to interfere with a position which he fills with so 
much credit and ability.” “ True,” replied the President, “ but 
M. Duban is architect of the works of the Old Louvre; I wish 
you to undertake this appointment as architect of the works of 
the New Louvre, which are to be quite distinct, and to be a 
charge entirely separate, and not interfering with or superseding 
the other.” ‘In that case,” said Visconti, “I am quite at your 
command.” The Prince then explained a scheme that he had 
himself conceived and roughly sketched, which he wished 
Visconti to draw out architecturally, and asked how much 
time would be required. When informed a month, he said, 
“ Well, in a month I shall expect you to come, and you 
shall be admitted at once.” At the end of that time 
M. Visconti took the plans and submitted them to the 
President, who highly approved of the manner in which 
his views had been carried out. Visconti then ventured to 
suggest that in the course of study to which the plans had 
given rise it had occurred to him that a much nobler 
and more desirable arrangement could be adopted, which 
he should wish to submit to His Highness’s approval. The 
Prince immediately} encouraged the architect to develop his 
views, and this he did in his succinct, clear, and convincing 
manner, so as to carry the conviction of the President, who then 
asked him how much time he would require to prepare the 
necessary drawings. Six weeks. “Enough,” said Louis 
Napoleon, “‘and in six weeks bring me your project thoroughly 
considered.” Accordingly, in six weeks Visconti again attended 
at the Elysée Bourbon; but during the interval the Republic had 
become an Empire, and the President Emperor. It was sufficient 
for Louis Napoleon to see the design which his architect had 
prepared. His ready aptitude seized all the superiority of the 
arrangements proposed, and he expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied. Taking out a paper from his breast-pocket, he pre- 
sented it to Visconti, saying, “Take this document ; it con- 
stitutes you architect of the new works of the Louvre.” In fact, 
it proved to be a formal document, signed by the proper 
authorities. The Emperor desired him to be ready to attend 
a council in a few days, and explain the plan, and to be prepared 
with general estimates as to the cost. Our architect, of course, 
was punctual to the appointment, and, while awaiting the meet- 
ing of the council, engaged in conversation with several of the 
members. Being anxious to ascertain their sentiments, he 
asked their opinion. One thought it a very fine design ; 
another that it must cost a great deal of money ; but none 
would venture to pronounce that it was a desirable and exe- 
cutable project. At length the council met, and the most 
vehement objections were taken to the idea, the principal one 
being to its vast cost. Afterwards the chief Minister said, “ It 
is the wish of the Emperor.” These words at once calmed the 
storm, like oil poured upon the waves. Not a dissentient was 
heard. Many raised their voices in praise of the noble con- 
ception of the Emperor, and the immense talent of the archi- 
tect ; and the requisite millions no longer forming any obstacle, 
the design was approved and ordered for execution, with the 
necessary funds. ; 
Terminal Figures. 
A. POYNTER. 

The mythology of the ancients has peopled the elements 
with beings compounded of the human and brute creation, 
their intelligence being indicated by the first, and their fitness 
for the region they are supposed to inhabit by the second. 
There is nothing in ancient art in which greater taste or judg- 
ment is displayed than in some of these combinations. The 
animal functions appear in nowise compromised by the mere 
interchange of corporal members between different species. 
Such combinations, therefore, as long as they involve no glaring 
disproportions, present nothing repugnant to the mind, and we 
are so familiarised to them, that we pronounce upon the success 
of the representation of a triton, a satyr, or a centaur with as 
little hesitation as we might upon that of any of the animals of 
which they are compounded. Weare equally ready, or perhaps 
owing to a stronger association of ideas, more ready to admit 
of aerial beings, supporting themselves on wings, floating in the 
ether, or alighting upon a flower without bending the stalk, 
though these are, in fact, less probable than those born of the 
ocean or the earth. Between animal and vegetable life there is 
also a sufficient analogy to attach some probability, or at least 
to afford an apology, for the graceful combination between these 
two kingdoms of nature invented by the ancients, and adopted 
to a very great extent in the composition before us ; but, when 
we come to combine animal life with unorganised matter, the 
probability ceases, and if, as in the case before us, the un- 
organised portion is something artificial, and totally out of pro- 
portion besides, the combination becomes intolerable. Thus 
we acquiesce in the metamorphoses of Ovid or the Arabian 
Nights as long as certain analogies are observed, but the trans- 
formation of the ships of A.neas into sea nymphs is a violation 
of probability to which nothing can reconcile us. No con- 
ventional form has been more abused than the terminus ; 
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intelligence and immobility are the attributes which the 
ancients intended it te embody, but their apposite creation is 
totally different from: anomalous composition like this into 
which it has been tortured. 


Michel Angelo. 


Co” MILES: 


On the professional merits of Buonarotti I can offer no 
observations that are new or remarkable, for his genius is 
acknowledged, and his characteristics are known. The world 
has many kings, but only one Michel Angelo, as Pietro Aretino, 
with more than his accustomed attention to truth, used to say, 
“I1 mondo ha molti re, ed un solo Michel Angiolo.” The supe- 
riority of the artist does not appear in the works of the chisel, 
for fine as are the JZoses at the sepulchre of Julius II., and the 
Christ in the church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, the 
antique statues still remain the wonder of the art. The mild- 
ness, tenderness, and repose in the Pzefd are what sculpture 
never excelled, and it is regarding this group more than his 
grander forms, that Michel Angelo can be mentionéd with 
honour in company with the ancients. He has finished but few 
of the works in sculpture which he commenced, for in his own 
judgment he perpetually failed in expressing his ideas. The 
imperfect busts of Brutus, and of a female face, are shown at 
Florence as proofs of his genius and modesty. I have seen 
also at Rome many other incomplete statues by him, particularly 
a fine group of the Descent from the Cross. Nor could he 
overcome the severity of his own criticisms when he attempted 
to restore the arm of the Zaocooz. His friends talked with 
pride and wonder of the amiable humility of his mind. He 
had been shown a drawing made by him while a scholar of 
Ghirlandaio, and his comment upon it was that he knew his art 
better when he was a youth than he did then. ‘JI still go to 
school to improve myself,” was his remark to the Cardinal Far- 
nese, who expressed surprise at seeing him, when more than 
eighty years of age, view with a student’s eye the walls of the 
Coliseum. The genius of Michel Angelo appears in much of 
the architecture of modern Rome. But it is in the paintings in 
the Sistine Chapel that his powers are most strikingly displayed. 
It is there that he shines as a master in the epic of painting, 
and stands forth as the Homer of his art. He has filled his 
world with people of a race superior to ours; not with mere 
exaggerations of the human form, but beings whose grandeur 
is more expressive than all individual peculiarities of character, 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


M. DELECLUZE. 


Before the close of the fourteenth century the first Duke of 
Athens, Neri dei Acciajuoli, transformed the Propylea into a 
palace, which he surrounded with fortifications, and of which he 
destroyed in all probability a considerable part, so as to change 
it into a princely habitation according to the ideas of the age. 
Up tothis period the exterior of the edifice was in a good 
state of preservation, but the taking of Athens by Mahomet II., 
about 1456, and the effect of artillery already in use at this 
time, resulted in an almost complete destruction of the monu- 
ments of the Acropolis. Although the lords of Athens had 
previously erected numerous fortifications, it was necessary to 
strengthen them still further, in order to make the Propylea, 
now the habitation of the Aga, and the only accessible point, 
secure from artillery which might be brought to bear against 
that structure. An immense bastion was therefore constructed 
in front, the approaches to the citadel were shut by a line of 
walls and gates, and the ancient towers and walls were buried 
40 feet underground. The Parthenon became a mosque, the 
Erechtheion a harem, and, in their aversion to images, the 
Turks mutilated every piece of sculpture that came within 
their reach. In 1656, on the eve of a great festival the Turks 
wished to celebrate, the Aga Joussouf took it into his head to 
destroy the church of St. Dimitri, which is built in the plain at 
the foot of the Museion. With this object in view, he had 
three pieces of cannon planted, and ordered his soldiers to 
be ready on’ the following morning at break of day. 
This Joussouf lived in a great dome, constructed under 
the principal vestibule of the Propylza, which was used 
at the time as a depot of arms and powder-magazine. 
During the night a thunderbolt fell on this little arsenal, 
which exploded, and blew up the Aga and his whole 
family. The invention of gunpowder has been fatal to 
the monuments of the Acropolis. Thirty-one years after the 
above event the Venetians, who had just taken possession of 
the Morea, menaced Athens. The Turks, determined to make 
a vigorous defence, immediately set to work with the intention 
of fortifying still further the Acropolis and constructing batteries, 
one of which has been elevated on the ruins of the Temple of 
Victory, which indeed they ruined for the purpose. The 
Venetians, however, landed at the Piré, and the Count of 
Konigsmark, lieutenant of Morosini, planted his mortars on 
the hills which surround the western side of the Acropolis. 
The bombarding commenced on September 26, 1687.. The 


Parthenon, which commanded the platform on this side, and 
in which the Turks had shut up their families, was more par- 
ticularly aimed at. The Turks had also placed in it all their 
most valuable effects and a large quantity of gunpowder. The 
bombs themselves would not have penetrated the solid roofing 
of the Parthenon, but sparks having got into the structure, the 
powder took fire, and the Parthenon blew up on the evening 
of September 28. Almost all the cella and its frieze, eight 
columns of the northern portico, and six of the southern portico, 
with their entablatures, were overthrown—the vast temple was 
cut, as it were, into two masses of ruins. The Turks, terror- 
stricken, surrendered the following day, and Morosini entered 
in triumph the Acropolis. By his orders the horses and car 
of Minerva, in such admirable preservation that the most 
indifferent traveller spoke of them with enthusiasm, were 
carried away ; but the work was so badly conducted that the 
whole group fell, and was shattered on the rock. The captains 
of Morosini followed the example of their chief, and fragments 
of the Parthenon, according to the testimony of Brénstedt, were 
carried even to Copenhagen. 


Moulds for Romano-British Coinage. 
E. HAWKINS. 

It is very well known to numismatists that moulds of baked 
clay, made for the purpose of casting coins, have been found in 
various parts of this kingdom. These moulds consist of flat 
pieces of clay, having on each side an intaglio impression from 
a Roman coin ; these are placed over one another, generally in 
three piles; through the raised rim of each mould a small 
notch is cut, which is turned towards “the centre of the three 
piles ; the whole is then enclosed in a case of clay, contracted 
at the top, so that the external appearance resembles a common 
stone bottle. .The melted metal is poured into the neck of the 
bottle, passes down the hollow space left in the centre of the 
three circular piles of mould, and from thence through the 
notches in the rim of each mould into the moulds themselves. 
The whole mass is then broken up, the metal is separated from 
the moulds, the edge of each piece is carefully cleaned and 
polished, and thus are false coins rapidly and cheaply con- 
structed. It cannot be doubted that coins so formed. are 
forgeries ;, but the question has been much discussed 
whether they are private or public forgeries. From. an ex- 
amination of very many of these moulds, many of them 
arranged within the bottles ready for use, some also still 
unseparated, with the metal remaining within them, it 
is evident that they were formed from coins of various 
types, and even various emperors; and from coins also in 
various states of preservation, some fresh and sharp, some 
partially worn by use. The forgeries, therefore, would not 
resemble a recent issue of coins of the emperor then reigning ; 
but the general mass of coins, of past as well as present 
emperors, which were in ordinary circulation at the time in the 
locality where these pieces were made. Under such circum- 
stances, the pieces would carry with them no indications of the 
place of their birth ; pieces made at Lincoln might have been 
cast in moulds formed from coins struck in London, at Treves 
or Constantinople, or any other parts of the Roman empire. 
It is not necessary here to discuss the question by whom these 
pieces were made, especially as there are not any records to 
which we can refer for authority, and either side must be 
supported by arguments deriving the whole of their force from 
the ingenuity of the combatants, unsupported by evidence. It 
may only be stated in favour of the practice having been con- 
nived at, if not authorised, that these moulds are generally 
found in the sites of large stations, dispersed over a large sur- 
face of ground, and in considerable quantities, leading to the 
opinion that the operations were conducted more generally and. 
openly than would be consistent with an illegal act, which would 
subject a culprit to severe punishment. 


Captain William Winde, Are itect. 


J. DALLAWAY. 

Of this architect there is but little known, and still less 
respecting his military designation. It is yet extraordinary that 
Mr. Walpole should not have mentioned his chief work, Buck- 
ingham House, in St. James’s Park. This large mansion was 
built for John Sheffylde, Duke of Bucks, and had an inscription 
upon the frieze, “Sic siti letantur Lares.” The following 
anecdote relates to that nobleman with his architect, Winde, or 
his master builder. The edifice was nearly finished, but the 
arrears of payment were most distressing. Winde had enticed 
His Grace to mount upon the leads, to enjoy the grand prospect. 
When there, he coolly locked the trap door, and threw the key 
to the ground, addressing his astonished patron, “I am a 
ruined man, and unless I have your word of honour that the 
debts shall be paid, I will instantly throw myself over” ‘And 
what is to become of me?” said the duke. “ You shall come 
along with me.” The promise was instantly given, and the trap 
door opened (upon a signal made) by a workman in the secret, 
and who was a party in the plot. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TE Minister of Public Instruction in France has ap- 
pointed a commission who will award a prize of 2,000/. to 
the inventor who will do most to show the application of 
electricity as a source of heat, light, chemical action, 
mechanical power, as a means for the transmission of letters, 
or as a curative influence. Several of the leading scientists 
in France are members of the commission. There is 
nothing said about restricting the reward to Frenchmen. 


M. Bonnav’s portrait of M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES which 
appeared in the Salon of 1882 was considered to rank with 
the painter’s portraits of THreRs and COoIGNIET, which 
means that it was a masterpiece. M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES 
was represented standing in a pose that is characteristic, his 
right hand resting on a table, the left arm bert, with the 
closed hand against the hip, just as he might have appeared 
when looking at a work in his friend’s studio. This portrait 
was a present to the subject, who in return presented 
M. Bonnat with the decorative work which was reproduced 
in Zhe Architect of January 20, 1883. An etching from the 
painting by M. FLamenc appears in the last number of 
ZL’Art, and it can be truly said that the plate is worthy of 
the original. M. FLAMENG has tried to reproduce the treat- 
ment of the original, and to suggest the difference between 
black cloth and a black background, which, according to 
M. Bonnat’s custom, represents nothing describable. The 
tall, slight figure, the strongly marked face, the sad but 
resolute expression, which were so vividly expressed in the 
picture are repeated in the etching. A work by M. Bonnar 
never suggests that it was dashed off in a hurry, and M. 
FLamenc has worked in this spirit by having lines above 
lines in all parts except the head. It is not often that so 
much elaboration is seen with a plate of the size, and in 
this case, at least, it is an aid to breadth of effect. In the 
number M,. GaucHEz has commenced some articles on 
M. Bonvin, the painter, whose fate lately excited com- 
miseration, and who, like so many sufferers, has been 
rescued by the Baroness NATHANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD, 


Ir used to be supposed that the ownership of a piece 
of ground extended from below to above the earth. There 
must be some ground for believing that the principle is not 
unassailable, since lawyers were found in Scotland to argue 
against it. In the principal street of Edinburgh some shops 
were built over the forecourts of houses, the roofs not being 
carried as high as the first floors of the houses. The owner 
of one of the houses, now a hotel, wished to erect a new 
front with an oriel window, and to use the neighbour's shop 
as a support. When the plans for the improvement were 
brought before the Dean of Guild Court, they were not 
passed, on the ground that ownership of the house did not 
confer any rights over the area in front that was occupied by 
a shop. From that decision the house-owner appealed, 
with the result of having his appeal rejected and being 
mulcted in costs. What is known as the easement of sup- 
port has given rise to many strange actions, but in the 
English case books we doubt if there is one that seems more 
unaccountable. 


APPLIED art is not a novelty in the Society of Arts, 
and the giving it a division of its own is simply defining the 
status of one of the oldest protégés of the Society. The 
subject is beneath the notice of societies like the Royal 
Academy, and we must recognise the kindly spirit that is 
shown by giving a local habitation to that branch of art in 
the house in John Street where so many causes have found 
arefuge. We hope that the new division will flourish, and 
it might easily become the most attractive of all. It was a 
bold stroke on the part of Mr. ARMSTRONG to turn his 
opening address on Tuesday into a demonstration of all 
that the Science and Art Department has done, and is now 
doing, for aprlied art. We must also admire the ingenuity 
with which the case was stated By taking the lectures 
delivered by the late Wiitiam BurcEs as a standard, 
he made it appear that everything which was cesiderated 
by so competent an authority is now to be found in the 
Department’s schools, and the drawing of the figure has the 
importance which is its due. But, however roseate might 


be the tone that was imparted to the picture, it could 
not obscure two blots. Mr. ARMSTRONG has to admit that 
the artisans keep aloof from the schools (we do not mean 
nominal artisans for statistical purposes), and that the 
schools are fast becoming places where amateurs can dawdle 
over drawings. “The amateurs who come in numbers 
to the schools to learn a little painting or drawing 
are,” he said, “but seldom induced to go through such a 
serious course of study as becomes a State-aided, or 
what is called a Government, school of art; but the masters 
have been led to look to the fees of such as an important 
part of their income, and if a young lady is not at once 
allowed to paint and to copy chromo-lithographs, she is apt 
to take offence and leave the school.” Is it likely that the 
artisan class will care to attend schools which they are aware 
are worked soas to gainas many amateurs as possible? The 
teachers are amateurs in their way, for what can they know 
about architectural or engineering subjects, and naturally 
have a fellow feeling for their amateur pupils, while they 
must have fear of any bricklayer or fitter who might enter 
the classes? Wuti1AmM Burces advised the authorities to 
catch and educate the artisan if they had a sincere desire 
to encourage industrial art; but as long as the artisan knows 
that the teacher’s experience is confined to what is to be 
found in classrooms, it will be necessary to have compulsory 
attendance, if he is to come under South Kensington 
influence. 


Davip p’AncERS, the republican sculptor, trained many 
able sculptors in his a¢e/ier. The eldest of those remaining 
has lately died. His name was Louis JosepH Daumas, 
and he was born in 1801. He began to exhibit in 1833, 
and he obtained medals in 1843, 1845, and 1848. Among 
his works in Paris are the Roman group of the Pont Jena, 
and a bust in the Public Library near the Panthéon. 


TuHeErE are many changes impending in France ; and a 
Government who would leave things alone would be a 
novelty likely to move the gratitude of the public. It is 
now proposed to remove the Gobelins factory from the 
place where it has been rooted for a couple of centuries, 
and to set up the looms, the laboratories, and drawing 
offices in the Chateau at Compiégne, where the last 
Imperial family and their adherents were more “at home : 
than in one of the Paris palaces. There would be a lesson 
taught in the new use of an emperor’s mansion which 
would give satisfaction to many citizens, but against that 
must be placed the effect of taking from Paris one of the 
institutions which give it character. From the political 
economist’s point of view much could be said against the 
retention of the factory ; indeed, it has the fault of faults, 
since it does not yield a profit, but as long as it is allowed 
to exist it is wiser to leave it in Paris. Amidst so many 
novel institutions, there is some pleasure in knowing that 
the old factory survives, although part of the buildings have 
a tumble-down look. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
on Friday last, the vacant district surveyorship for the 
Charlton, Lee, and Kidbrooke district was filled up, and 
the following list shows that the number of candidates 
was exceptionally large :—Messrs. T. Batterbury, H. Black- 
bourn, H. H. Bridgman, J. W. Brooker, H. Cheston, 
P. Cowper, F. E. Eales, J. S. Edmeston, G. Edwards, F. R. 
Farrow, J. M. Ferguson, R. F. C. Francis, J. Goodchild, 
W. Grellier, F. W. Hamilton, J. Hamilton, G. Hamilton- 
Gordon, W. J. Hardcastle, E. Haslehurst, A. Heyes, 
G. Inskipp, G. Jackson, G. A. Lean, H. Lovegrove, KE. W. 
Mountford, R. C. Murray, W. H. Nash, H. A, Pelly, 
R. E. Pownall, C. G. Saunders, M. L. Saunders, W. Small- 
peice, L. Solomon, W. L. Spiers, W. H. Stevens, H. W. 
Stock, E. L. Swatman, and E. Woodthorpe, jun. It was 
arranged that by the first voting six candidates should be 
selected to whom the remaining voting should be confined. 
They were found to be Messrs. Edmeston, M. L. Saunders, 
Stock, Hardcastle, Lovegrove, and Woodthorpe. After 
the usual process of reduction the contest lay between 
Mr. Martin Luther Saunders, and Mr. James Stanning 
Edmeston, and as the latter polled 34 votes to 17 for his 
rival he was declared elected. 
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MOLIERE AND CORNEILLE. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO. 59,_FOUNTAIN AT VITERBO. 


NEW COTTAGES, ORPINGTON, KENT. 


HE group of cottages which we illustrate this week 
have recently been built on the Broom Hill Estate, 
Orpington, on high ground above the old village. ‘They are 
built of red brick, with the upper floors tile-hung, and the 
roofs are covered with brown tiles from the neighbourhood. 
The cottages were designed and carried out under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. W. Hittron Nasu, 
of 5 Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 


HOUSE AND STABLING, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


HIS house and stabling, for Mr. Davis, have been 
recently completed in Ottawa, the capital city of 
Canada. ‘They are built on rising ground overlooking the 
river Rideau, and command extensive views. The materials 
employed were red brick with limestone dressings, with a 
little terra-cotta and brick diaper work. Half-timber work, 
and tiles from Ruabon and ornamental plasterwork, have 
been introduced. Verandahs and balconies are much more 
of a necessity in Canada than in England, and are much 
used in the summer, which will explain the special pro- 
minence given to these features. The interior finishing of 
the public rooms, main staircase, hall, &c., are of oak, 
cherry, and other hard woods. The grates and tiles were 
supplied by Messrs. Stee. & GarLanp, of Holborn 
Viaduct, and the painted and stained glass by Messrs. 
GuTHRIE, of Glasgow. The architects are Messrs. TayLor, 
Gorpon & Bousrietp, of Montreal, Canada, and of 
72 Finsbury Pavement, London. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


ENS ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was 
held on Monday evening, Mr. Thomas Worthington, vice- 
president, in the chair. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON announced the death of Mr. R. 
C. Hussey, former vice-president, many years before retired 
from practice on account of ill-health. A memoir of him was 
being written by Mr. T. M. Rickman, formerly his pupil. 

Mr. J. JENNINGS said he had known the late Mr. Hussey 
when quite a young man. He was the youngest son out of a 
family of twelve, all of whom were remarkably talented. 

Drawings made by Mr. Hussey in the years 1827 and 1828 
were shown. 

Mr. MacVicaR ANDERSON said that steps were being 
taken to memorialise the Metropolitan Board of Works with a 
view ot rectifying the bad alignment of part of the projected 
street from Charing Cross to Oxford Street, and of obtaining 
that a triangular site proposed to be built on should be left for 
purposes of extension of the National Gallery. 

Mr. J. P. SEDDON referred to a memorial on the part of 
Mr. Scott and himself to the Liverpool Cathedral Committee, to 
have the competition designs exhibited in London before an 
ultimate decision was made. 


Medals and Prizes, 1886. 

The medals and prizes were then presented, the Godwin 
Medal being awarded to Mr. W. T. Oldreive, of Edinburgh, in 
his absence. The Pugin Medal was awarded to Mr. H. D. 
Walton, and the Ashpitel prize of books to Mr. H. T. Hare. 

Professor KERR begged to offer the congratulations of the 
Institute to Mr. Thomas Blashill, on occasion of his election as 
superintending architect to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY expressed his pleasure at Mr. 
Blashill’s success, a sentiment which was cordially shared in by 
all the members present. Mr. Charles Barry, then, as treasurer 
to the Ewan Christian portrait subscription fund, said that he a 
year ago communicated with Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., but that 
the was not yet able for want of funds to accept the generous 
-ofer of Mr. Ouless to paint the portrait for the Institute of Mr. 
Ewan Christian, their past president, at considerably under his 
ordinary charge. He requested the representatives of the 
press to make this known. He still needed about 150/., and he 
did not doubt that the members of the Institute would speedily 


provide that sum. 


The following were balloted for and elected :— 

As Fellows.—Messrs. C. H. Samson ; T. H. Sapsford, City 
Architect, Sydney, New South Wales; E. J. May, H. Hall, 
H. Stannus, T. W. Aldwinckle, J. Butler, and F, Bath, Salis- 
bury. 

As Associates.— Messrs. W. A. Gelder, Hull; A. B. 
Mitchell, A. Heyes, S. Perks, G. E. T. Laurence, and H. T. 
Hare. 

As Hon. Associates.—G. B. Brown, M.A., University, Edin- 
burgh; E. Lawrence, LL.B., B.A., Assoc.Inst.C.E., Ascot ; 
and Major-Gen. R. C. Moody, Lyme Regis. 

As Hon. Corr. Members.—The Conte Guiseppe Sacconi, 
Architect, Rome; Signor Michele Ruggiero, of the Royal 
Academy, Naples, &c.; and Signor Giovan Battista Filippo 
Basile, Professor of Architecture at the University of Pa’ermo, 
er 

A paper was then read by Mr. William Simpson on 


Mud Architecture in Persia and other Countries. 


Mr. Simpson began by explaining that his paper treated of 
mud when used directly in building, as well as when 
formed into bricks and dried in the sun. His information was 
collected in the winter of 1884-85, when he was attached as a 
Special Artist tothe Afghan Boundary Commission. Starting 
from Resht on the Caspian, he travelled to Sarrakhs and 
Kuhsan by way of Persia. The winter was spent at Bala 
Murghab, and the return journey was made wzé Meshed, 
Shahrud, Astrabad, and Keneri Gez, on the Caspian. Through- 
out the whole of this district mud is to this day the principal 
material used in building ; buildings of burnt brick are rare, 
and ruins of such still more so. Where old towns or cities 
stood, all that now remain are mounds. In Persia he came 
across one or two examples of mud architecture, which served 
to show to what perfection the process might be carried, and 
the use that was made of glazed pottery in embellishing this 
class of building. 

Pursuing his journey eastward, about one hundred miles 
from the Persian capital Tehran, Lasgird was reached. Here 
is a very remarkable specimen of mud building, in the form 
of a village erected on a circular mound of mud raised some 
30 feet above the surrounding level. There is but one entrance 
to this block of buildings, capable of admitting only one person 
at atime. This village is probably the remains of the strong- 
hold of a town, and the object of this peculiar mode of con- 
struction is to provide a refuge inaccessible to the Turkoman 
horsemen, the ruthless raiders of Central Asia and the Eastern 
frontiers of Persia. As they were unable to besiege a place, 
rapidity of movement was necessary to the success of a swoop 
upon a village, and the chief object of the inhabitants was to’ 
put themselves as rapidly as possible into a safe retreat. 

Near Mazinan are the remains of two towns now deserted 
and in ruins. One of these, he stated, was similar to that at 
Lasgird, but only 20 feet in height, and had now become a 
quarry, from which mud was extracted for other buildings. 
Here he found a small room 15 feet by 10 feet, which was a 
great surprise to him, and which showed what it was possible 
to do with this material. - The walls were perfectly square, and 
at right angles, and had been finished off with a layer of gach 
or gypsum, which had been run into delicate mouldings, and 
stamped whilst wet with a raised pattern. 

Two miles south of Nishapur, a large town of mud houses 
and mud walls, he found a large square mound, and traces of 
the mud walls of an ancient town. At Meshed, the capital of 
Khorassan, is the tomb of Iman Reza, the eighth Iman, who 
died in 818 A.D. This is inaccessible to any but the faithful, 
but the author obtained a good view from a neighbouring 
house. The dome over the tomb and the tips of the minarets 
are of copper thickly gilt, and the interior was described to him 
as being richly decorated with gold, silver, alabaster, marble, 
precious stones, and beautiful tiles. On the road from Meshed 
to Sarrakhs he passed through a desolate country where are the 
remains of mud villages and walls in various stages of ruin. 
At Sarrakhs, the Persian town or New Sarrakhs, built as a fort 
for the accommodation of troops, the walls and houses are 
entirely of mud. At Old Sarrakhs, on the right hand of the 
river Tejend, though no doubt a very ancient and probably in 
former times a large place, he found only a square mound, each 
side of which was about 300 feet. The top of the mound was 
covered with fire-burnt bricks, the remains of substantial build- — 
ings. About a mile to the north-west of New Sarrakhs are the 
remains of a burnt-brick tomb, decorated with beautiful plaster 
ornament, which seemed satisfactory evidence that similar 
results had been obtained in the plaster ornamentation of mud 
buildings, in which it was known that plaster had been em- 
ployed for finishing. From Sarrakhs to Kuhsan, a distance of 
140 miles, the country once fertile and populous is a desert, in 
which are slight traces of the ancient water courses. From 
Kuhsan, the author crossed over the ancient Badghiz to the 
Khusbk valley, in the centre of which is a large mound with 
ruined towers of burnt-brick on its summit, and ruins of mud 
walls at its base. So recently as 100 years ago this valley was 
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well peopled. At Kara Tappah Kurd, and Kala-i-Maur, he 
found mounds, apparently square on plan, and on the latter the 
remains of a burnt-brick fort. 

Near the junction of the Khushk and the Murghab rivers 
stands Ak Tappah, or the “ White Mound,” by far the largest 
mound seen by the author. Roughly speaking, it is triangular 
in form, the longest dimension being about 300 yards, the 
greatest width 100 yards, with a total height of about 100 feet. 
With the exception of a modern mud parapet, this was found 
to bea bare hill. On both banks of the river for a considerable 
distance south of Ak Tappah he found a succession of mounds, 
many of them probably of great age, indicating where prosperous 
towns have stood in this once fruitful valley. The whole dis- 
tance of about twenty miles, from Penjdeh to Meruchak, is 
covered with similar ruins. Among nearly all the mounds ex- 
amined the author found innumerable fragments of pottery, the 
remains of the beautiful glazed tiles with which it was no doubt 
customary to decorate the most important mud buildings, such 
as mosques, tombs, &c. 

He managed to pick up a few details of the manner of con- 
struction of mud buildings in Persia and India. In good 
houses the foundations, often three or four feet deep, are formed 
of rough uncut stones or burnt bricks. Walls are from two to 
four feet in thickness ; thickness of wall insuring coolness in the 
house. The mud is built in layers, two or three feet in depth, it 
being necessary to allow one layer to dry before another is put 
on. The upper parts of the walls are sometimes formed of 
sun-dried bricks, and are occasionally built “hollow.” A 
mixture of mud and chopped straw, called sahgz//, is applied 
as a coating on the outside of walls to preserve them from the 
weather. In Indian villages the mud houses stand on a 
chabootra, or raised platform, which is washed at regular in- 
tervals with a mixture of mud and cow-dung. In India flat 
roofs covered with mud are common; but in Persia, wherever 
wood is scarce, the roof is carried on arches or domes of mud 
bricks, laid in gwtch or gypsum. 

The author’s interest in the mud buildings of Persia arose 
from their similarity to the Afghan villages with which he had 
become familiar in 1878-79. An Afghan village is surrounded 
by four walls with a tower at each corner, and an entrance gate 
at one side ; and he found the same arrangement and mode of 
construction to exist on the whole route followed by him from 
the Caspian to near the banks of the Indus. He considered 
that this similarity found in methods of building, although in 
such a primitive material as mud, should give greater confidence 
to those interested in tracing a connection between the arts of 
Persia and those of India. He noticed on the Heri Rud, 
and at other places near, some rock-cut caves, which he believes 
to be clear evidence of the spread of Buddhism from India to- 
wards Central Asia, and possibly further westwards. The mud 
crenellated walls, with towers at the corners, and occasionally 
at intervening points, seen by the author in Central Asia in 
ruins, and in course of construction at the present moment in 
Persia, are the exact counterpart of the walls shown on the 
Assyrian sculptures in the British Museum, which it is known 
were built of mud. Such walls have existed in Mesopotamia 
for thousands of years, and the identification includes a long 
period of time and covers a large geographical space. 

His examination of these mud buildings has led the author 
to think that the idea of the arch, for the invention of which the 
Romans have been credited, is all but coeval with mud 
building, and that its invention, as is shown by Egyptian re- 
mains, islost inthe past. The dado, also, he considered was 
only a direct evolution from the simple mud wall of primitive 
times, which required protection along its base. Our investiga- 
tions into the origin of architectural forms have, he stated, up to 
now been almost exclusively confined to early wooden construc- 
tion, to the exclusion of the more primitive method of building 
in mud. The oldest civilisations that we know of were in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, two countries where mud _ building 
has existed from the earliest times, and is the mode of building 
still employed. The author had himself sketched the mud 
houses discovered by Schliemann at Hissarlik in Greece, and 
quoted Miss Yule’s description of the present method of 
building “cob” walls in Attica. 

As far back as the year 385 B.C, the year in which 
Agesipolis took Mantinea, mud walls were used for defensive 
purposes, and were usually found more effective than walls of 
stone. The author thought that translators of Greek works 
had used the word “brick” when “crude-brick” would have 
been a more faithful rendering ; hence the extent to which mud 
was used by the ancient Greeks has not been quite understood. 
The late explorations at Olympia revealed at one spot some 
data upon which a theory has been based, which, if correct, will 
add much to the importance of mud in relation to architecture 
in the past. The discovery has led to the suggestion that the 
cella walls of temples were sometimes built of sun-dried bricks, 
a suggestion on which the author did not venture to pronounce 
a judgment of his own. 

In many parts of the world “ wattle-and-dab” is to be found, 
and the author was indebted to an article in the Quarterly 


Review for the knowledge that in at least one part of England 
mud is a building material. The writer of the article came to 


the conclusion that the city Cain built was of “cob,” and that - 


the tower of Babel was principally formed of the same material. 
The importance of this subject was illustrated by references to 
it in early mythology. A divine origin was generally given by 
the primitive religions to whatever was of high value to man ; 
architecture, or building, on this account, was supposed to be 
derived from the Deity, and Sanchoniathon, as well as Berosus, 
gives a mythic origin to sun-dried bricks, and to building houses 
with mud. A similar expression of idea is found in the Shah 
Nameh of Firdusi, where Jemshid is said to be the first 
teacher. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson 
for his paper. 

Mr. HUGH LEONARD, late of Bengal, seconded the proposal. 

Mr. ALEXANDER FINN, who had resided many years in 
Persia, spoke in support. 

The vote was then put to the meeting by the Chairman, and 
carried by acclamation, the reading of the paper having been 
protracted some time beyond the usual hour of adjournment. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


s\n the fortnightly meeting of this Association, Mr. L. Booth, 

president, in the chair, Mr. J. E. Phythian read a paper 
on “ Mr. Ruskin’s Writings on Architecture,” in which he said 
that criticism in England was pre-eminently associated with 
three names—John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and P. G. 
Hamerton. The last two writers were by many people con- 
sidered safer guides than Mr. Ruskin; but, without entering 
into comparisons of that kind, it might be noticed that Mr. 
Ruskin’s criticisms covered a:much wider range of subjects 
than did those ofthe other two. . He never seemed contented 
to consider any branch of art or life detached from the rest, but 
strove to bring all into what he considered their relation with 
each other. It was not to the erection of large public buildings 
we were to look for establishing a school of architecture, but 
through our domestic buildings. Gothic architecture had 
developed from the burgher’s house, and without the domestic 
architecture of the Middle Ages the glories of the minster 
would have been impossible. Every profession was dependent 
on its clients, and a demand for noble architecture was much 
to be desired to-day. Mr. Phythian referred to Mr. Ruskin’s 
definition of architecture, which he said was generally con- 
sidered too narrow. Mr. Ruskin drew a sharp line between 
“buildings” and “architecture,” and relegated to the former 
much that was usually included in the latter. It was no use 
disputing over definitions, but assuredly this was true. The 


greater the part that sculpture and painting played in architec- _ 


ture, the higher was the position it took as a fine art. Sound- 
ness of construction and beauty of proportion were essentials, 
but sculpture and painting were the crowning glory; and 


although they were not wedded in every building, yet no great _ 


school of architecture could exist if the architects were not 
masters of both arts. Mr. Phythian then discussed the “ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture” and the “‘ Stones of Venice,” dealing at 
length with Mr. Ruskin’s preference for Gothic, which prefer- 
ence, he said, arose from, amongst other things, the greater 
opportunities which that style gave for developing the higher 
intellectual power of the workman. Classical architecture was 
satisfied with a narrower perfection. 
Mee, Hewitt, and the Chairman took part in the discussion. 


Hogoues. 


{ 
‘“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty’’—HAzLiTT. 


INCIDENTS OF THE YEAR 1827, 


AV VE: lately recalled some incidents of the year 1837 in the 
' hope that they might serve to suggest the character of 
that time. We now offer a few relating to a decade earlier. 
There is a good deal of difference between the two years, and it. 
is plain that in 1827 people were approaching the end of an era 
in England which might be called the era of privilege. In 
those days few achieved greatness ; people were born great or 
had greatness thrust upon them. 
show the numerous ways in which privilege operated at that 
time, but» one or two examples may suffice. The senior 
wranglership at Cambridge was in 1827 won by the son of a 
baronet. The Gentleman’s Magazine, in recording tke event, 


Messrs. Colley, Hodgson,~ 


It would need much space to. 
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adds, “this is the first year in which gentlemen of Mr. 
Gordon’s rank have been subjected to examination for degrees.” 
To Mr. Urban’s mind it was almost as unworthy of the 
University authorities to compel a scion of the upper classes to 
undergo an examination as to subject him to a flogging. In 
the same ready way as young gentlemen obtained their degrees 
they obtained their commissions. The Duke of York, who was 
commander-in-chief, died at the beginning of 1827. Walter 
Scott wrote a memoir of the duke, in which he held that the pur- 
_ chase of commissions was “ indispensable to the freedom of the 
country.” But with all his loyalty Scott could not shut his eyes 
to the abuses of privilege. He tells us that commissions were 
given to children in the cradle, and in some instances were 
bestowed on young ladies. ‘“ We know ourselves one fair 

dame,” he wrote, “who drew the pay of captain in a dragoon 
_ regiment, and was probably not much less fit for the service 
than some who at that period actually did duty, for no know- 
ledge of any kind was demanded from the young officers !” 
The men who arrogated to themselves the right of being the 
guardians of the constitution were opposed to any attempt at 
improvement in institutions which might interfere with their 
privileges. George Canning was a Tory, but in the year before 
he was compelled to denounce the folks “ who think that all 
advances towards improvement are retrogradations towards 
Jacobinism.” And in describing them he said, ‘“‘ These people 
seem to imagine that, under no circumstances, can an honest 
man endeavour to keep his country upon a line with the pro- 
gress of political knowledge, and to adapt its course to the varying 
circumstances of the world. Such an attempt is branded as an 
indication of mischievous intentions, as evidence of a design to 
sap the foundations of the greatness of the country.” Under 
such conditions art in all its forms must suffer. It is true that 
absolute monarchs and oligarchies have patronised the arts, 
but the English nobles and country gentlemen sought for 
pleasures of another class. We must not, therefore, look for 


much that is remarkable in the history of the year. 


* * 
* 


In London one important work was in progress—the con- 
struction of London Bridge. The first pile for the coffer-dam 
had been driven in March 1824. The work was sufficiently 
advanced to allow of the driving in of the key-stone of the land 
arch on the Southwark side in July 1827. Hammersmith Sus- 
pension Bridge, which was lately removed, was completed in 
the course of the year. The works of the Thames Tunnel 
suffered greatly by irruption of the river on May 18. It was 
the second case of the kind, and the works were abandoned for 
a time, as the shareholders lost heart in the undertaking. It is 
characteristic of English ways that a big dinner was given to 
celebrate “the expulsion of the Thames” from the Tunnel. 
Afterwards the Government advanced money, and the ingenious 
“shield” designed by Brunel was constructed, which enabled 
the work to be completed. 

Ss * 

* 

These works excited interest in the subject of London im- 
provements. The most important of all was the proposal for a 
Thames Embankment by Colonel Trench, M.P. One passage 
from his pamphlet will serve to show what was proposed to be 
done in transforming the old Houses of Parliament :— 

“JT have been told by an authority which I must respect, 
high in official station, and still higher in taste and talent, that 
certain plans lately suggested by me for the improvement of 
the buildings around Westminster Hall would bring an enor- 
mous expense on the public; and that nothing worthy the 
situation can be effected without rebuilding and raising con- 
siderably the whole of the existing river front, an operation of 
such magnitude as to be quite out of the question, and that 
‘therefore it is better not to attempt anything beyond mere 
accommodation.’ Others are of opinion that the whole of 
the buildings between Parliament Street and the river ought 
to be pulled down, and a grand terrace raised to the height of 
12 feet or 14 feet above the level of the street ; that upon this 
terrace should be-constructed a new Westminster Hall, new 
Courts of Justice, a new House of Lords, and a new House of 
Commons, with all the accommodation required for the Speakers 
of both Houses, and the officers connected with them. It is 
obvious that if expense were not to be attended to, this space 
might be occupied in such a manner as to make one of the most 
superb masses of Gothic architecture in the world. Suppose an 
area of 1,000 feet by 500 feet, occupied by buildings presenting 
themselves to the river and the surrounding streets, on terraces 
so far above the spring tides as to combine salubrity with 
grandeur—this area containing a Gothic hall, with beautiful 
Gothic chapels ranged on both sides for the Courts of Justice, 
and connected with ample accommodation for the judges, bar, 
solicitors, &c., &c.—the Houses of Lords and Commons, dis- 
tinct yet adjacent, and so disposed that the apartment between 
them should be a central station for the throne, from which, on 
great and solemn occasions, the King might address the assem- 
bled Peers and Commons, each occupying their own house. 
The effect would be grand and impressive ; and such an arrange- 


ment would get rid of that tumultuous and disgraceful scramble, 
in which, after struggling through narrow passages, rendered 
more dangerous by the descending and ascending stairs, His 
Majesty’s faithful Commons rush into the royal presence 
breathless and exhausted. Yet though projects on such a scale 
may be inadmissible, there is no reason why some attempt 
should not be made to remedy existing nuisances, and to pre- 
vent the daily erection of others; for such, I must confess, I 
consider the range of apartments lately executed for the 
committee-rooms of the Lords, and the mass of building now 


growing up between those apartments and the river.” 


* * 
* 


Another opportunity for improvement was found in and 
about St. James’s Park. A writer in 1827, in describing the 
place, says ‘““No part can be more ¢réste than St. James’s 
Park. A filthy dark wall extends from Spring Gardens to the 
Stable Yard. A miserable grove imperfectly concealing another 
dead wall cramps the view of Constitution Hill. The Birdcage 
Walk affords the united pleasure of a barrack-yard and of 
Tothill Fields.” The erection of Carlton House Terrace re- 
moved one of the eyesores. But in the proposal for the im- 
provement that was put forth in 1827 the Terrace was made con- 
tinuous, and where the steps leading to the York Column and 
Pall Mall are now a fountain was represented. The overflow 
was to supply the basement of the houses with water. The 
columns from Carlton House were to be utilised to support a 
canopy over the fountain, but when the scheme was set aside 
they were set up in the front of the National Gallery. Wilkins, 
we believe, used to ascribe any defects found in that building 
to the injunction that was laid on him to employ the Carlton 


House columns. ° 
* Ed 


* 

Edinburgh, like London, was contemplating improvements in 
1827. In the “ Noctes Ambrosiane” we find the following 
reference to the project, which suggests that whether the 
work relates to new municipal buildings or to the formation of 
suitable thoroughfares, jealousy is sure to arise in Northern 
Athens :— 

“There are absolutely gentlemen in Edinburgh that are 
opposing, and going to appeal to Parliament against the new 
improvements of the city, the south and west approaches, and 
all because they may be taxed some ten or twenty shillings 
a-year. They use two arguments—first, that the south and 
west approaches are local, and therefore ought not to cost those 
people anything who live in another part of the town. The 
second argument is that every new improvement in one part of 
a city deteriorates property in some other part, and that if 
there be a fine couple of approaches to Edinburgh from the 
west and the south, the northern part of the New Town, 
especially the Royal Circus, will be ruined and the houses sell 


for nothing.” 
* * 


* 

John Britton was in his fifty-sixth year in 1827, and was 
proposing to extend his “ Cathedral Antiquities” by a descrip- 
tion of Gloucester Cathedral. He visited the city for the 
purpose, and there met with a serious accident. ‘He was 
riding,” said the Gloucester Journal, “near the turnpike on the 
Stroud Road, when, the horse starting, the rider checked him, 
and the animal reared up and fell backwards upon Mr. Britton 
in a ditch by the roadside. With the utmost difficulty Mr. 
Britton extricated himself from the struggling animal, when he 
found he had sustained a terrible compound fracture of the 
right leg, both bones being broken just above the ankle, and 
the foot completely twisted round. Fortunately, Mr. Britton’s 
cries for help were instantly heard by the inmates of a house 
near the spot, who rendered the most prompt assistance, and 
conveyed the sufferer to the Spa Hotel, where, within half an 
hour of the accident, the fracture was reduced by Mr. Fletcher 
in a very skilful and kindly manner, and we are happy to say 
that Mr. Britton is now going on very favourably, but a long 


confinement must, of necessity, be submitted to.” 
* * 


ag 

In the same journal an account is given, which was, of course, 
derived from John Britton, of the influence of the “ Cathedral 
Antiquities ” upon cathedral authorities, but the work which 
was undertaken by them cannot now be considered praise- 
worthy. It is enough to make a reader swear when he thinks 
of the complacency with which the restorers of sixty years 
ago set about the work, which is described in this passage :— 

“Many improvements and embellishments have been the 
result. At Lichfield the whole of the elegant west front has 
been beautifully restored. At Winchester, the interior has been 
scraped, cleaned, and repaired—one of the massive piers of the 
nave has been rebuilt, at great expense, and in a skilfui 
manner. The Cathedral’ of Canterbury has undergone a 
thorough renovation—its nave, transept, choir, &c., have been 
cleaned, loads of accumulated white-wash have been taken 
away, the armorial bearings at the intersection of the groins, 
and in other places, have been richly emblazoned and regilt ; a 
new altar screen has been made, and many other improvements 
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effected. The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, without any 
fabric funds, have commenced a renovation of their fine 
Norman cathedral, and also a complete repair of the splendid 
and unique west front. They have also begun a subscription, 
by liberal advances themselves, collectively and individually, 
towards forming a new organ screen, altar screen, and stalls, all 
of which, in their present state, are not only mean, but 
contemptible.” 
* * 
* 

Sixty years since the country churches of England were 
treated with less reverence than they are to-day. Walter Scott, 
who did so much to revive the interest in everything Mediaeval, 
was not above enriching Abbotsford with spoils from old 
buildings—not excluding Melrose Abbey—and the horde of 
collectors might justify their vandalism by his example. Mr. 
T. F. Hunt, architect, in a book that appeared in 1827, gives 
the following account of what was perpetrated in churches at 
that time :— } 

‘‘ These venerable monuments are, in too many instances, 
subject to wanton dilapidation and sacrilegious spoliations. 
The neglecting to keep them in repair is a sufficient scandal 
upon those whose duty it is to protect such sacred vestiges ; 
but for the priest of a parish to bear so little regard to the 
property consigned to the sanctuary of which he is the guardian 
as to suffer an occurrence like the following is a discredit to his 
profession, and an injustice to society. During the summer of 
1825 a beautiful and most curious brass was purloined from a 
stnall church in Kent. This sacrilege was perpetrated by an 
old woman, the pew-opener, for the fee of half a crown, at the 
instance of a thoughtless young man, who, with others, ona 
party of pleasure down the Thames, landed to see the church, 
which stands within half a mile of the river. This interesting 
specimen commemorated the figure of a knight in complete 
armour of the reign of Edward III. A friend of the author’s 
lately saw a very ancient village church, the door of which had 
but an external fastening—a bolt shutting into one of the 
jambs, and that bolt formed of a small Norman column, torn 
from the jamb on the other side. It is too well known that 
many collectors of fragments of antiquity are not over 
scrupulous about the means by which they augment their 
museums. A late member of the Society of Antiquaries could 
be named, who had numerous specimens of stained glass which 
had been secretly taken from the windows of country churches, 
and many small brasses ripped from grave stones even at the 


altar.” 
* * 


* 

At the present time there is much debate about the bestowal 
of the surplus of the British Institution. In 1827 the funds 
amounted to 12,5007. The directors then stated that since the 
opening of their exhibitions 75,000/. had been paid to artists, 
that the Institution had purchased pictures of the value. of 
14,000/., and had awarded nearly 5,000/. in premiums. In 
1827 the directors presented Hilton’s Crucifixion, for which a 
thousand guineas were given, to the new church of St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, designed by Mr. Hakewell, and Chris?’s Agony 
in the Garden to the church in Regent Street; designed by 
Professor Cockerell. In addition, commissions had been given 
to Briggs and Jones, the Royal Academicians, for two pictures 
to be placed in the hall of Greenwich Hospital. 


* * 


* 

The obituary of 1827 contains a few names that have interest 
for artists. Thomas Rowlandson, the caricaturist, died on 
April 22. His fate should be a warning. He was endowed 
with fine abilities for art, he studied in Paris as well as in 
London, and he came into possession of a competency. But 
he was carried away with a passion for gambling, and was 
known to have sat at the card-table for nearly thirty-six hours 
ata stretch. After one of those revels he was heard to say, 
“] have played the fool, but here is my resource,” and he held 
up a pencil. Both Reynolds and West declared that Rowland- 
son’s Academy drawings were worthy of Rubens, and the 
sketches which remain are evidence that the praise was no 


exaggeration. 
* * 


* 

The laborious but exalted life of William Blake came to an 
end on Monday, August 13. He had been faithful-to the 
command which he said the Spirit gave him to be an artist, 
and one who was to live for art rather than for profit. Mr. 
Jerdan, writing a few days after Blake’s death, gave the follow- 
ing account of the state in which the artist lived :—“ Pent, with 
his affectionate wife, in a close back-room in one of the Strand 
courts, his bed in one corner, his meagre dinner in another, a 
ricketty table holding his copper-plates in progress, his colours 
books (among which his Bible, a Sessi Velvtello’s Dante, and 
Mr. Carey’s translation were at’ the top), his large drawings 
sketches, and MSS.; his ankles frightfully swelled, his chest 
disordered, old age striding on, his wants increased, but not his 
miserable means and appliances; even yet was his eye un- 
dimmed, the fire of his imagination unquenched, and the pre- 
ternatural, never-resting activity of his mind unflagging. He 


had not merely a calmly resigned, but a cheerful and mirthful 
countenance ; in short, he was a living commentary on Jeremy 
Taylor’s beautiful chapter on Contentedness. He took no 
thought for his life, what he should eat, or what he should 
drink ; nor yet for his body, what he should put on; but hada 
fearless confidence in that Providence which had given him the 
vast range of the world for his recreation and delight. 

“Blake died last Monday! Died as he lived! piously 
cheerful! talking calmly, and finally resigning himself to his 
eternal rest, like an infant to its sleep. He has left nothing 
except some pictures, copper-plates, and his principal work,'a 
‘Series of a Hundred Large Designs from Dante.’ ” 


* * 
* 


George Canning died five days before Blake. It was soon 
afterwards proposed that a monument should be erected. In 
the address to the public it was said :—“ The noblemen and 
gentlemen whose names are undersigned, desiring to testify 
their profound regret for the loss of Mr. Canning, their admira- 
tion of his talents, and their respect and regard for his 


memory, and having reason to believe that the like sentiments — 


prevail generally throughout the United Kingdom, have under- 
taken to superintend the opening of a subscription for erecting 
a monument to his memory. To this demonstration of national 


feeling they invite the aid of all classes of His Majesty’ — 


subjects. They propose, at the commencement of the ensuing 
session of Parliament, to solicit a general meeting of the 
subscribers, for the purpose of adopting such measures as 
shall be then thought most expedient, and of appcinting a 
committee to carry into effect the common object.” 
bronze statue near Great George Street, Westminster, was the 


result. 
* * 
* 


John Flaxman, the sculptor, died at the close of the year 
preceding. In February Richard Westmacott was elected in 
his place as professor of sculpture. At a subsequent time 


Eastlake and J. J. Chalon were elected Associates. 
* * 


* 

Towards the close of 1827 a paragraph appeared in the 
papers announcing that a company of gentlemen had been 
formed in Manchester to set up steam carriages, which were to 
run on the main roads, and to start from Mr. Waterhouse’s 
establishment. It is hardly necessary to say that at the time 
steam was not used as a motive power on any railway, except a 
colliery line. The carriages on the Stockton and Darlington 
railway, which was opened in 1825, were drawn by horses. It 
is true that the unfortunate Thomas Gray had in 1820 advo- 
cated the superiority of a “steam conveyance,” but then and 
afterwards he was treated as if he were a visionary. In 1826 
an Act was passed to construct a Jine between Liverpool and 
Manchester, but the motive power to be used was not stated. 
It was not until 1829 that a committee was formed to report on 
the merits of fixed and locomotive engines. A premium of 
500/. was offered for the best locomotive that could run at the 
rate of ten miles an hour on a level line. The possibility of 
finding an engine of that power was scouted by engineers 
having charge of colliery engines, but the “ Rocket” settled the 
question, in spite of sceptics. In London a trial was made of 
Gurney’s steam carriage, and it went round the Regent’s Park 
in twenty-one minutes, part of the journey being at the rate of 
nine miles an hour. But it was recalled that a steam carriage 
of Trevithick’s went over the ground twenty years before at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. 

* * 
* 

A house had been erected for the Duke of York, near St. 
James’s Palace, and there was a question about its disposal. 
The Government had advanced over 50,o00/. on mortgage 
towards its erection. and might be supposed to have a claim om 
the property. It was examined in order to discover if a part 
could be assigned for a National Gallery, and part for the 
Royal Academy. The Royal and Antiquarian Societies 
expected to have rooms, as the Exchequer was about to take 
possession of the rooms occupied by the societies in Somerset? 
House. The building was found to be insufficient for those 
purposes, and the Marquis of Stafford then offered 70,000/. for 
York House to the Government. It was then found that there 


were other mortyagees, and a larger sum had to be paid. 
* * 


* 

One important libel case was tried in 1827. Three years. 
before some of the young wits (Macaulay and Frere were 
among them) that Charles Knight tried in vain to rule in his 
Quarterly Magazine, had made fun out of John Soane, R.A., in 
an article on “ The Sixth or Boeotian Order of Architecture.” 
Like most critics on other men’s works, the Professor was- 
extremely touchy when he was made a subject of criticism. 
He nursed his wrath to keep it warm for three whole years, and‘ 
then took his action against Mr. Knight. In those days scant 
mercy was shown to writers and publishers who came before- 
the courts. Chief Justice Best, who presided in the Common: 
Pleas, was notorious for the severity with which he treated 
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- defendants in libel cases. Charles Knight was a man who was 
deserving of the protection of Fate, and by a stroke of good 
luck the case was tried in the King’s Bench before Chief 
Justice Tenterden. To the amazement of everybody, and the 
indignation of attorneys who thrived on gwz ¢am actions, his 
lordship directed the jury to return a verdict for the defendant. 
The case, however, is deserving of a “ Bygone” to itself. 


THE CONDITION OF APPLIED ART 
ENGLAND.* 
by 


IS ancient Society has from time to time sought to further 

the cause of fine art workmanship by causing lectures to 
be delivered in this room, and I find that three-and-twenty years 
ago a sort of general survey of the fine arts applied to industry 
was made under its auspices, in the form of Cantor lectures, by 
an architect, the most ingenious of his time, who was held in 
great esteem for his erudition, and notable as taking a great 
interest in decorative arts—-Mr. William Burges, whose un- 
timely death we have had to lament. 

It thus appears that there is no new departure to-night 
except in form, and that the functions of this new Section of the 
Society, though now for the first time specialised and set apart 
for the supervision of a sort of sub-committee, have been 
exercised in a greater or less degree for many years. The 
lectures delived by Mr. Burges were, however, more compre- 
hensive, and on that account more important than the others, 
for in them he dealt with the history of the applied arts in the 
past, their state at the time he spoke, and expressed his hopes 
and expectations for their future. This was twenty-three years 
ago—nearly a quarter of a century—and now again the Society 
proposes to make further efforts in the cause we all have at 
heart, and to provide a course of lectures, delivered by 
specialists or experts on the subjects treated by Mr. Burges, or 
similar ones, and I have reason to hope that they will be what 
may be called clinical lectures, delivered in the presence of 
specimens of the subject matter, and will tend rather to the 
narration of experience than the promulgation of dogma. 

I think I cannot do better than take these lectures one by 
one, quoting briefly Mr. Burges’s opinions as to the actual state 
of the art with which he was dealing in 1864, and his hopes for 
its future, and then point out the measure in which his expecta- 
tions have been realised or the contrary, especially in that 
direction which is most familiar to me. In the first or intro- 
ductory lecture, he mentioned and rejoiced at the action then 
being taken by the Government towards the furtherance of art 
education among the people, by the establishment of schools 
and the creation of the South Kensington Museum. He looked 
upon the great English exhibitions of industry, initiated by the 
Society of Arts, as powerful agencies for good, and thought 
that the recent Exhibition of 1862 had shown that we were 
getting on. He regretted that the artisan was hardly taking so 
much advantage of the art schools as he might have done. Of 
the hindrances to future progress he gave as the principal 
ones these :— 

(1) A want of distinctive architecture, which is fatal to art 
generally. 

(2) The want of a good costume, which is fatal to colour. 

(3) The want of sufficient teaching of the figure, which is 
fatal to art in detail. 

And finally, after’a review which may be termed very hope- 
ful, he concluded with these injunctions :— 

(a) Increase the Government schools of design. 

(6) Multiply local museums, and render them easy of 
access. 

(c) Educate the designer as thoroughly as possible, but 
above all, teach him the figure; and, if you can, catch the 
artisan and teach him as well. 

And he gave up style and costume which, being beyond our 
control, must be left to time and Providence. 

Now, with regard to the realisation of the hopes and fears 
of Mr. Burges, expressed twenty-three years ago, it may be said 
that the establishment of schools of design, or schools of art, as 
they are now called, has gone on increasing, and that they now 
number 198, whereas in 1864 they were only 91; while the 
number of students under instruction in the schools of 1864 was 
16,555, it was 36,960 in those which were at work Jast year. 
The Government grants in aid have increased since 1866 from 
4,112/. to 25,3017, under the system of payment by results. 

There are besides, 488 art classes at work throughout the 
country, the art class being a less costly and_more humble 
instrument for instruction than the school of art, the latter being 
bound to have premises wholly and solely devoted to art train- 
ing, whereas the art class can use rooms which, when the class 

is not at work, may be let for other purposes. 


IN 


* From the address by Mr. T. Armstrong, director of the Art 
Division, Science and Art Department, delivered on Tuesday, at the 
- opening meeting of the Section of Applied Art of the Society of Arts. 
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In these classes drawing from the cast is practised, though 
from the nature of their tenure large figures are seldom used 
there, but ornament is generally drawn, and sometimes 
modelled, from the round, and the mason, or fitter, or builder 
can get in them instruction in geometry, in building construc- 
tion and machine drawing, which will certainly make him a 
better workman, and prepare him for the more advanced 
teaching of the School of Art. 

In 1864, Mr. Burges told us, the artisan had not taken so 
much advantage of the schools of design as he might have 
done. We have to lament the same backwardness now. It is 
true that in many—I may say most—towns in the United 
Kingdom there are hardly any trades depending on the arts of 
design ; but there are no towns in which the building trade is 
not represented, and those belonging to it, including house 
painters, might certainly be convinced that the teaching to be 
had in art schools and art classes would make them better 
workmen, and would open the way to promotion. Until there 
is some such conviction, the mass of working men will not be 
persuaded to attend school in the evening, after a day spent in 
hard manual labour, for mere love of knowledge or skill in the 
abstract. They must be shown that the probable gains of the 
self-denial required for this will rapidly lead to higher. wages. 
and greater consideration. san, Seer 

Dress has not been modified for men in the direction 
desired by Mr. Burges; but in the materials for women’s 
clothes it must be allowed that becoming colours can now be 
obtained in great variety, such as an artist would have gone a 
day’s journey to obtain five-and-twenty years ago, and stuffs. 
which are soft and pliant, and lend themselves to graceful folds, 
are to be seen in every shop window. 

Men’s everyday dress remains what it Was, and many of us: 
are well pleased with its comfort and convenience, though we 
do not enliven the streets and landscape with it. I do not see 
how any change is likely to be brought about in our time, unless 
a Bill should be passed insisting that, as rank has duties as: 
well as privileges, peers of Parliament should not appear out 
of doors, between dawn and dusk, within the four-mile radius, 
without their state robes. If this were done, the colour of the 
western and south-western districts would be much more 
brilliant. But, after all, what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander, and I must say it would make my life a burden 
to me to have to travel daily between Campden Hill and South 
Kensington in an official uniform. 

From the artist's point of view, there is one very great 
improvement of late. Numbers of young men, well-built 
strapping fellows, are to be seen about, riding bicycles, and on 
their way to play football, in tight-fitting jerseys and knee 
breeches, which give opportunities for studying the human 
figure in motion quite unknown when I was young. . And this. 
brings me to Mr. Burges’s injunction to encourage drawing of 
the human figure as much as possible. I believe this is done, 
and I invite those among you who care enough about the 
matter to visit the National Competition Exhibitions, and 
note for yourselves how it is done. You will find that the 
highly-stippled drawings from the antique, which were commonly 
done in our schools at the cost of many months’ labour, have 
gradually disappeared, having been discouraged for at least 
twelve years, Careful work is looked for and encouraged, but 
painful elaboration of surface is never rewarded for its own: 
sake. In one or two exceptional cases which I remember, 
medals have been given to drawings which appeared to have 
been too long in hand, but on these occasions the distinction 
has been conferred not on account of this but rather in spite of 
it, and in recognition of really good qualities of drawing and 
modelling ; and this has been pointed out, at least in the most 
notable instance, in the examiner’s report, which is printed and 
published every summer, and which I commend to your notice. 

There are, however, other and perhaps more important 
exercises in figure drawing worked by our students which do 
not come before the public, though I think they might be shown 
with advantage ; I mean the time studies done during the third 
grade examinations in the spring. ‘These have increased in 
number and improved in quality during the last three years ; 
and in another branch or stage of instruction, that of designing 
figure composition to fill given spaces in a decorative manner, 
the improvement last year was sudden and most gratifying. 
The report of Mr. Crane, the examiner of these works, is pub- 
lished. These time studies are done under strict conditions of 
examination, in which the student can have no help from 
masters or fellow students. 

The modelling done from the figure in some of our schools, 
especially in the Training School, and at Lambeth, is better 
than any work of the kind I have seen in schools of similar 
aims abroad. Hanley produces excellent modellers’ work, and 
Manchester and Birmingham are making good progress. 

It is, and has been, a common reproach to us among 
foreigners, that our decorative artists and art workmen are 
lamentably weak in figure work, and I hope this reproach is in 
the way of being removed; but in one respect the students—in 
our central school—are at a great disadvantage compared with 
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those in foreign schools, whose works are held up for the pur- 
pose of putting us to shame, for we are debarred by public 
opinion—the public opinion of a few, it must be said—from 
studying from the female nude model. To the decorative artist 
this is indeed a most serious drawback, for in that branch of 
art the female figure is much more useful and much more used 
than that of the male. wig, 20" 

It may be remarked in passing, that the most distinguished 
of the foreign artists employed in the Potteries, of whom we 
have heard so much lately, Mons. Solon, produces works in 
which the nude or slightly draped figure nearly always appears. 

Mr. Burges’s second lecture was on glass. It is for the 
most part historical, but coming to our own time he applauded 
the work of some of his contemporaries, and declared that if 
we allow somewhat for age and size, a window by Mr. Jones or 
Mr. Holliday, executed wholly in streaky glass, was as good as 
any old one that ever was made, and if we could get an un- 
limited supply of them, that he would certainly not lament the 
loss of “all the old ones, at least those in England and France.” 

After briefly treating of mosaic and enamel, he concluded 
thus :—‘ I think it will be agreed that there is a pretty wide 
field open to the manufacturer even in glass and its various 
applications, and as we have got stained-glass as good as the 
old, let us hope that some day we may have drinking-glasses 
rivalling the Roman, and enamels which surpass those of 
Limoges, both of the early and the later school.” 

The improvement in stained-glass windows has certainly 
gone on, and those who did the good ones then are doing 
better now, and the atrocious ones of his day are now much 
less bad. In the kind of design taken up by some of our best 
artists in this material, it seems to me they have succeeded 
admirably, and their works are more beautiful than any pro- 
duced before them; but there are other kinds in which our 
contemporaries have not yet succeeded so well, and I should be 
sorry to let go the old windows, for it seems to me we are not 
yet in a position to replace them in all their varieties. It is, 
however, gratifying to know that this art has gone on im- 
proving, and it is edifying to seek the cause of the improve- 
ment. Putting aside the fact that some of the most highly- 
endowed men of our time have devoted much of their energies 
to this art, I think we may ascribe its wholesome development 
to its being for the most part controlled by those who ought to 
control all the minor arts—the architects. The architects of 
our time-—especially some of the most successful of them— 
have many sins to answer for, and owe to us much in the way 
of compensation ; but they are, at any rate, educated in art, 
and are not in general swayed by commercial motives. More- 
over, there is, when a glass window is ordered, the kind of 
contact between producer and consumer which we would like 
to see in all transactions about art work. The designer or 
maker knows where his work is going; he is often obliged to 
consider the views, and even to humour the whims, of his em- 
ployer, and to that end is brought into personal relations with 
him. He sees his work through to the end, and knows that his 
name will be associated with the window, at any rate, as long 
as he lives. 

With regard to mosaic and enamel there is much to be said, 
and there is no reason why both these arts should not be 
extensively cultivated in England. There are artists here who 
design admirably for mosaic, and the material, by the richness 
of its effects, and its power of resisting the grime of an English 
town atmosphere, is one which may be used with advantage. 
It seems to me that there are many developments of this art. 
hardly known in England, which are worth attention. 

Enamel applied to metal in a coarse way for domestic 
utensils is common in England, and cheap, and I do not see 
why the finer side of the art should not be developed, especially 
in the jeweller’s and goldsmith’s work, whete its use in a trans- 
lucent form, gives effects of the greatest beauty. I noticed, 
when in Paris last autumn, that this material is now extensively 
used by the French jewellers. 

Through the kindness of Professor Roberts-Austen, who is 
greatly interested in the process, we were enabled last year to 
have the use of the metallurgical laboratory in the Science 
_ Schools at South Kensington, for a class consisting of twelve 
of the best of our students, under the instruction of M. Dalpeyrat, 
a skilful artist in enamel, who has executed copies of famous 
works for the Department. Each student drew and painted a 
piece of ornament, first in opaque white on a dark ground, and 
afterwards heightened the effect of it with the translucent glaze 
over gold and silver, in every stage firing it himself. The 
result was very satisfactory, and I hope that more may be done 
in this direction by others, for such technical work is outside 
our real function. If this Society were to give one of its sub- 
‘stantial prizes for a piece of good enamelled work, the money 
would be well spent. 

The third lecture by Mr. Burges was on pottery, a subject 
on which much has been said and written. He applauded 
what was being done, and had only to suggest better forms for 
the cheaper articles. 


It would appear that there is little or nothing for us to learn 


in England about the materials and processes used in making 
and decorating pottery. It only remains for us to use them 
with greater judgment and discretion. The recent discovery of 


the great frieze of enamelled pottery or majolica which adorned — 
the palace of Darius the Mede among the ruins of Susa—the 


Shushan of the Book of Esther—must suggest to those who 
see it when it is ready for exhibition in the Louvre, the possi- 
bility of adorning the exterior of our buildings with a material 
which lends itself to modelling and to the greatest beauty of 


colour, and has a surface which can easily be kept clean, and 


which need not be so smooth and so highly glazed as to reflect 
unpleasantly. 

The Director-General of the Louvre has promised to provide 
us with casts of a portion of the frieze of Archers, which will 
be coloured as far as possible like the original; and we are to 
have also bits of the original glazed bricks representing all the 
colours used. 

I hope this Society will see to it that experiments are made 
in the glazing of bricks of a similar kind, and perhaps it may 
be possible to have something done in this direction for the 
constructional section of the science collections at South 
Kensington. j 

In the lecture on brass and ironwork, after a short historical 
review, Mr. Burges asked, why more small bronzes were not 
made in England? We may put the same question to-day, and 
with more reason, since the beautiful and interesting method of 
casting by the “cire perdue” process is no longer an unknown 
art among us. Here, at the Royal Academy, and at South 
Kensington, lectures and demonstrations have been given on 
this, and castings in the method are now being made by at least 
one artist in London. In the career of the young modeller or 
sculptor one of the greatest obstacles is the costliness of the 
material in which he has to work and the necessity for pro- 
ducing for exhibition works of large size which are difficult to 
house, and are beyond the means of all purchasers except the 
very wealthy. If small original works in bronze could only be 
brought into vogue—works in which every touch of the artist 
is faithfully rendered in metal of beautiful aspect, and perhaps 
heightened in effect with gold and enamel, the sculptor’s art 
might be practised with more certainty of a market, and the 
houses of persons of moderate means might be adorned with 
examples of the best modelled cast the country could produce. 

Latterly, some of our best artists have taken to producing 
medals after the style of the noble examples of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

Perhaps this may lead to some improvement in our coinage, 
which leaves much to be desired. If the Society could induce 
attempts at better work in this direction, we should all be 
grateful, for art of that kind goes into everybody’s pocket. 

In brass vefoussé work there has been a considerable 


advance during the last twenty-three years, and I think the — 


processes connected with it are well enough known, and it can 
take care of itself. So with wrought-iron, in which there is dis- 
tinct improvement during the last ten years ; and indeed there 
is, it seems to me, no craft of the kind in which the artistic out- 
look is more hopeful, for now we have plenty of very good work 
produced in this branch, whereas a skilful smith was rare 
enough about 1870. 

Cast-iron has not, so far as I know, made any such advance. 
Mr. Burges suggested decoration in bridges and various other 
structures of that material, then, and still more now, so common. 


The proper or artistic treatment of iron in building is a large 


question which remains to be solved. 

The wail with which Mr. Burges began his lectures on gold 
and silver may just as reasonably be uttered by us to-day. 
Speaking of the testimonials which we English are in the habit 
of lavishing, he said:—“ Whatever form it may take, the 
design, and frequently the execution, but too often leave a very 
great deal to be desired, and to anyone acquainted with what 
was done in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, there is really 
no sight more saddening than the interior of a silversmith’s 
window.” Then, as now, any person of taste who wanted a 
piece of silver plate went to the second-hand shops for it. 

This is, of course, not altogether the fault of the dealer, 
who must supply such things as he can find a ready sale for. 
Many of the largest and most important examples of this art 
which are made for. presentation have to be executed with a 
haste which is wholly incompatible with preciousness of work- 
manship. In the ordinary productions in gold and silver, or 
silver gilt, much of the beauty of the material is sacrificed by 
the mechanical evenness of surface, and the excess of polish 
by which, in precious metal as well as in marble, colour is lost 
in reflection. 

There are a few signs that the precious metals may be put 
to nobler uses again. Some of you may have seen the most 
interesting and beautiful Fawcett memorial, which was un- 
covered last Friday in Westminster Abbey. This work, by one 
of the very best artists seen in England in our time, is a new 
departure ; and I have heard within the last few days of an 
important piece of goldsmiths’ work being offered to the hands 
best fitted to execute it, rd 
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This Society might certainly do good by offering prizes to 
artists who would produce pieces of plate suitable in size and 
character for various boating or football prizes, or for presen- 
tation to mayors, magistrates, or clergymen. The demand for 
such things, in fairly good times, is very large, and if a few 
good examples could be made and exhibited, perhaps the taste 
in such matters might be raised, and the dealer or middleman 
might find it quite as much to his interest to sell good things as 
bad ones. 

In the beginning of his lectures on “ Furniture,” Mr. Burges 
complained of the “enormities, inconveniences, and extrava- 
gancies” of our modern upholsterers. Here he is fruitful in 
suggestion, and although much has been done in the way of 
improvement since 1864, enterprising cabinet-makers and 
upholsterers might act on his suggestions with advantage. This 
Society, too, might perhaps obtain from experts information, to 
be generally diffused, on one kind of furniture which is now 
seldom made—I mean the smooth and highly varnished or 
lacquered woodwork. Paint carefully rubbed down to a very 
fine surface, like that of .a coach panel, or metal, silver I 
believe is the best, tinted with coloured lacquer, yellow, reddish, 
or greenish, have, besides the richness of colour which cannot 
be too much sought after in our dark houses, lighted with a 
feeble and rare sunlight, the advantage of being easily kept 
clean, even in London. In wall-papers and hangings for 
houses, patterns of good designs in form and colour are much 
more easily obtainable than they were twenty-three years ago, 
and, on the whole, there is good progress here. 

Mr. Burges asked why our houses were not more often 
painted with ornament and figures. Here there is certainly 
room for improvement, and if the young house-painters could 
have training in our schools—a training which is, I fear, not so 
often now to be had in the workshop as formerly—in the 
designing and painting of ornament, decoration of this kind 
might be made more common, because less expensive. The 
skill of the Italian workman, working for low wages, is most 
remarkable, though his taste in colours is far from satis‘actory. 
Most of us who have travelled in Italy proper, or on the 
Riviera of Genoa, have been astonished at finding even the 
inferior bedrooms in hotels decorated with hand-painting, 
skilfully executed. 

Apart from the want of skill in our workmen—skill which 
might be brought out if a demand should arise for it, and I am 
sure that kind of work could be taught in schools—there is a 
serious hindrance in the tenure of houses in London. People do 
not like to spend money on houses which are not and can never 
become their own property, where, for instance, if a good 
chimneypiece is put up by the tenant to replace the common- 
place, ill-proportioned, and often unsightly one, placed there by 
the builder, he is bound by law to leave it when his lease or 
agreement expires, and cannot simply put the old one or a 
similar one, back, and leave things as he found them, ‘unless he 
can get special permission from his landlord. 

Really good decoration in houses cannot be looked for gene- 
rally until the occupiers of them have that greater interest in 
their beauty which can only exist with fixity of tenure. Perhaps 
the promised measures for converting leasehold into freehold 
may be passed, and then we may look for a change. 

With regard to “The Weaver’s Art,” the subject of Mr. 
Burges’s last lecture, there is not time to say much. Here, 
again, much progress has been made, and stuffs for hangings, 
beautiful in colour and of good design—copied or adapted, in 
many instances, from fine old examples such as we have in 
abundance at the South Kensington Museum—are not un- 
common. For some of the more costly kinds there is, of course, 
but little demand, but I believe that these could be made, for 
the necessary processes are well understood. The wealth of 
material is greater than ever. The practice of hanging silk on 
the walls of rooms in some of the more palatial houses is, I 
think, gaining ground again, and it has occurred to me that the 
best way of enriching the appearance of our finest cathedrals 
and churches, stripped of the coloured decorations which were 
customary at the time they were built, would be by loose silk 
hangings, to be put up on feast-days if too precious for every- 
day use. This I should prefer to the alternative of painting 
them or veneering them with more precious material, for they 
are much too valuable to play tricks with and make experiments 
on at present, when the kind of art required cannot be procured, 
or only within narrow limits and at great cost. 

This part of our subject--painted decoration—is too vast to 
be dealt with now, but I would call your attention to some of 
the more recent works, such as Sir Frederick Leighton’s pic- 
tures in spirit fresco at South Kensington, the second having 
been finished a few months ago, and Mr. Madox Brown’s series 
of paintings in the Manchester Town Hall. These latter can 
only be seen by making a long journey, but next summer there 
will be an attraction in the shape of a great Fine Art Exhibition 
in that city, and I trust those who go to it will not fail to visit 
Mr. Brown’s most interesting paintings. 

It would be useful to have some account of the way in which 
this great work has been carried out, and I have thought that 


perhaps Mr. Madox Brown might be induced to relate his 
experiences in London, either here or in the lecture theatre at 
South Kensington. 

For the consideration of the art workman’s condition and 
prospects to-day in England, I have left myself but little time. 

I would make him an artist as far as possible, in his own 
estimation and that of the public, and would add to the practice 
of the workshop, which is indispensable, the culture to be 
obtained in the museum and in the school. 

The alternative of making the artisan into an artist is to 
induce the artist, as we call him, to take a turn in the work- 
shop, and learn the craft of the artisan, to do neither more nor 
less than what is done by young men qualifying as mechanical 
engineers or millwrights. Many of them, the sons of wealthy 
parents, who have paid very high premiums for them, after 
giving them the best education in theory they can obtain at 
school or college, don fustian clothes, and work at the bench 
like the poorest apprentice. In this way they acquire, if not 
mastery, at any rate that knowledge of processes which is 
necessary for directing the work of others. 

The training of the skilled art-workman must begin very 
early in life, and if in the near future we can count on a boy 
coming out of a Board school with trained eyes and hands to 
draw with, and perhaps to model, we shall be in the way of 
letting him profit rapidly by what he sees in museums, and 
what he studies in the advanced classes of the art school. 

Above all things, make him an artist ; teach him to feel a 
pride in his work, and let him know that it is appreciated, and 
that he will get as much credit, or nearly as much credit, from 
executing a fine piece of metalwork or wood-carving as he 
would from having a picture on the wall of an exhibition. Do 
not let him be suppressed by the dealer who sells his pro- 
ductions, but let his name be attached to any piece of work in 
which there is originality of grace or skill, or new combinations 
of pleasurable invention. 

I have had some experience during the last few years of 
young art-workmen who are brought to the training school at 
South Kensington, there to receive free instruction with the 
help of a maintenance allowance. There are always fifteen 
such, and they are bound to have practised some trade depend- 
ing on decorative art before coming into the school. Many of 
them are strongly moved to give up their trades on leaving us. 
after a period of two years, and to take to the painting of 
pictures or the modelling of busts, and I can quite understand 
it and sympathise with them. I have, however, a firm con- 
viction that much could be done to keep them in the trades to 
which they belonged if they could receive the consideration in 
their respective callings which is given to the painter of a 
picture which is exhibited. Perhaps this can best be arrived at 
by exhibitions of works contributed by the people who made 
them, and not by those who sell them. The laudable effort about 
to be made by this Society, not for the first time, of giving 
prizes to art workmen for good pieces of work, points to the 
establishment of such exhibition ; for, to begin with, it must be 
desirable to let the public see what has been sent in competi- 
tion for these prizes. A few choice works executed in each 
department of decorative art would, I believe, in a short time 
influence the lower strata, and the cheaper works would 
improve in quality, and so the trade of the country would be 
affected. We cannot rapidly influence the taste of the public 
nor force conviction on the purveyors of art-manufactures— 
the middlemen who rule the ordinary producer without strong 
views of his own--that perhaps the consumer might possibly 
care for better things than he can get now, and would pay 
more money for a little more preciousness in the work. The 
smaller industries, from which alone really artistic work can 
be looked for, should be encouraged. ‘The hurry of the times. 
in which we live tells on our attempts to foster good art- 
workmanship, and the lengthened apprenticeship, or periodi 
of pupilage which was formerly submitted to, is not, so far as. 
I know, to be found anywhere now, at least not in this country. 
The haste for immediate fruition is seen, as I have said, in the 
production of works in precious metal, for a casket or vase: 
intended for a royal present is turned out in as many weeks as. 
it would have taken months in the hands of Benvenuto Cellini,. 
and, what is worse, both donors and recipients are satisfied. 

It rests with you who really care for good art workmanship,,. 
especially the architects, to bring about a change for the better 
by personal care and direction, by encouraging the workman. 
who tries to be an artist, by employing him if you are able, or 
by recommending him to those who can. Patience and for- 
bearance must be shown on both sides ; the art workman who. 
is trying his hand at work in which he is not a past master 
must not be too exacting about price, and the considerate 
employer must bear in mind that, though he may run risks 
through want of experience in the man he employs, he has a 
chance of getting original work, valuable in itself, and from 
association far more interesting to him and his successors from 
the part he has taken in its production or direction far more 
interesting than anything procured vicariously through the 
ordinary purveyor, 
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No impetus has been given to decorative art in our time to 
compare with that which had its origin some thirty years ago in 
dingy Red Lion Square, where a few young men, unknown to 
the public, but warmed by real enthusiasm, and as the result has 
shown, led by the light of genius, set to work quietly, and with- 
out advertisement, to apply art to industry, with results known 
to you all, which are associated with the name of, and are in 
the main due to, William Morris. May our new undertaking 
be marked by some of their earnestness, and be crowned by 
success as far-reaching and as beneficial. 


TIMBER FOR BUILDING. 


MEETING of the Architectural Section of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society was held on Monday, Mr. James 
Thomson in the chair. Mr. W. G. Lindsay read a paper on 
“ North Carolina and its Timber Forests.” After describing the 
general features of North America, and more particularly the 
fo ,estry of that region, he said that there were 412 species of trees 
to be found throughout America. He then proceeded to describe 
Haywood and Maddison Counties at the west end of North 
Carolina, which he visited some time ago. The woods, he 
remarked, to be found in that region were very varied, and 
included walnut, cherry, yellow pine, oak, canarywood, hickory, 
dogwood, elm, chestnut, and ash. He gave some information 
with respect to the qualities of the canarywood—or, as it was 
called in America, yellow poplar—and stated that it was now 
coming into use as a substitute for yellow pine for house 
finishing, boxing, and furniture. In the opinion of those 
engaged in the lumber trade it would take the place of yellow 
pine, with which it was nearly equal in all the qualities required 
in a good building wood. Joiners said that canarywood worked 
as easily as yellow pine. Mr. Andrew Robson, architect, after- 
wards submitted a paper on “ The Nature and Capabilities of 
Timber adapted for Building Purposes.” The lecturer dealt 
with the class of buildings that had been erected in Glasgow 
during the past few years, and suggested certain improvements 
in the way of using timber better adapted to the requirements 
ef building, by which greater remuneration would be yielded 
to the proprietor. He advocated a more extended use of first- 
quality white wood instead of third-quality yellow pine. When 
varnished he said the difference was scarcely perceptible, and 
svhite wood lasted quite as long and took on as good a polish 
as the American yellow pine, which was in most cases used for 
finishing purposes, and was cheaper. He also advocated the 
necessity of having wood thoroughly seasoned before using it 
in buildings, and suggested various ways by which the timber 
might be preserved from dry rot, ignoring all systems of season- 
ing save the natural process. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


 wigh Offiey.—The little church of High Offley has been 
reopened after renovation and repair. Messrs. B. Clarke, 
Sons & Co., of Birmingham, were the contractors, and Messrs. 
‘Lynam & Rickman, of Stoke-upon-Trent, the architects. The 
cost has been a little over 950/. 


Halton.—The church of Halton has been reopened after 
‘Tepairs and restoration, including the entire reseating of the 
nave. The work was carried out by Mr. S. Grist, of Bierton, 
from the designs and under the direction of Mr. W. F. Taylor, 
of Aylesbury. 


Stone.—The Congregational chapel, which was destroyed 
last year by fire, has been reconstructed with great improve- 
ments and reopened. The general contract for the restoration 
and alterations have been carried out by Messrs. Horsman & 
Co., of Wolverhampton. The heating and lighting have been 
completed by Mr. M‘Whinnie, of Stone. The glass for the 
windows has been supplied by Mr. W. Holt, of Warwick. Mr. 
Whitfield, of Stone, acted as clerk of works, and the architect 
is Mr. T. H. Fleeming, of Wolverhampton. 


Horwich.—A new Wesleyan chapel is to be erected from 
clesigns prepared by Messrs. Woodhouse & Morley, architects, 
of Bolton, It will be in the Gothic style, and will be built of 
Yorkshire stone, the contracts having been let for 4,300/. The 
‘contractors are Mr. Wm. Dougill, Bolton, for the stonework ; 
Messrs. J. H. & G. Marsden, Bolton, for the wood and iron- 
svork ; Mr. Walsh, Daubhill, for the plumbing ; Mr. Hodson, 
Bolton, for the slating ; and Mr. Warburton, of the same town 
‘for the plastering and painting. 

Coddenham.—The fine old church of St. Mary, at Cod- 
‘denham, has been reopened after restoration. The total cost of 
the present work slightly exceeds 1,500/. The whole of the 
works have been carried out from the designs and under the 
supervision of Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, of Ipswich, Mr. George 
Nevard, of Nayland, being the builder. Messrs. Groom & 
Son, of Ipswich, executed the carvings. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


Dinting.—A new co-operative store has recently been com- 
pleted at Dinting for the Glossop Dale New Industrial Co- 
operative Society, the plans being prepared by Mr. A. Banks, 
architect, Oldham, and the work having been carried out by 
Mr. Haughton, builder, Godley, near Hyde. The building 
consists, on the ground floor, of grocer’s shop, flour-room, &c., 
and on the first floor, news and conversation room, lavatory, 
store-room, and tea-room. The front of the building is faced 
with Yorkshire parpoints, relieved with ashlar dressings, the 
roof being slated with Welsh slates, capped with Ruabon ridge 
tile. The interior woodwork is chiefly pitch-pine, and the 
building is heated throughout with’ hot water on the low- 
pressure system. 

Leeds.—The Oriental Baths Company have just completed 
new Turkish baths for ladies. The extension to the baths has 
been made by adding the suite of rooms fronting Cookridge 
Street, which were formerly let as offices. The necessary 
alterations have been carried out from plans prepared by Mr. 
Bakewell, architect. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., was on Tuesday appointed 
by the Lord Provost’s Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council, to advise on the plans which have been sent in for the 
proposed municipal buildings. : 

The Exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts 
contains Sir John Millais’s two paintings, AZzss Muffet and The 
Mistletoe Gatherer, with nearly 990 other works. 

Major-General A. de C. Scott, R.E, has been appointed 
Examiner of the London Water Supply, an office which was 
held by the late Sir Francis Bolton, C.B. 

Professor Stenzen, director of the German Archeological 
Institute, died in Rome of heart disease on Thursday in last 
week. He was in his seventy-first year. 


historical pictures, has died at Vienna in his eighty-fifth year. 
He was a pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence and Horace Vernet. 

Mr. J. Murgatroyd, architect, presided at the annual 
meeting of the Sketching Club of the Manchester School of 
Art. 

The Forster Memorial Committee have decided that the 
subscriptions to be raised for the memorial shall be applied in 
the first instance to the erection of a statue of the late 
statesman. 

The Birmingham Students of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers held their first meeting on Thursday evening in last 
week, Mr. E. Pritchard, M.Inst.C.E, the president, in the 
chair when a paper on the “ Kidderminster Sewerage” was 
read by Mr. Pierce. 

The Leicester Town Council have arranged to construct 
a swimming bath for women in Bath Lane, at an estimated cost 
of 700/. 

Mr. Willing has made an offer to the Brighton Town 
Council to erect, at his own cost, a clock tower in the North 
Street Quadrant, with four dials, and an indicator showing the 
weather in the metropolis at nine o’clock each morning. 

The Tower of North Creake Church, Norfolk, has, it is 
supposed, been affected by the frost, as a part facing west has 
fallen, leaving a hole of about six square feet. 

The Report of the Crystal Palace Company states that 
the Practical School of Engineering is in a prosperous state, 
as well as the Arts Club, while the library has been augmented. 

The Handsworth Local Board on Wednesday decided to 
purchase the Grove Estate for a public park, and to apply for 
borrowing powers for 7,600/. to carry out the purchase. 

The Birmingham Architectural Association held a 
meeting at Queen’s College on Tuesday evening, when a 
paper was read by Mr. W. Henman on “Terra-cotta v. 
Stone.” A. discussion ensued, in which Messrs. H. Clere, 
John Cotton, E. Wood, W. H. Bidlake, and Victor Scruton 
(hon. secretary) took part, and the meeting closed with a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Henman. ; 

Sir 3. wr‘Garel-Hozg has subscribed 1,000/. to the fund 
now being raised for the erection of the jubilee church at 
Hornsey. 

A Public Memorial in favour of the establishment of a 
crematory in the Leicester cemetery has been largely signed by 
the inhabitants of the town. 

The Birmin,ham Board of Guardians have authorised 
the borrowing of 62,009/. for the erection of the new workhouse 
infirmary, and 8,000/. for the fittings and furnishing. 


Errata.—In the fourth paragraph of the article on the 
“ Armitage Frieze” jirs¢ and second should be interchanged ; 
in the seventh paragraph ave should be 7s, and competition 
should be composition. 


Frédéric @’Amerling, an Austrian painter of portraits and — 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 4, 1887. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BOLTON.— Feb. 7.—The Library Committee Invite Designs 
for a Branch Library to be Erected on the South Side of High 
Street. Mr. Waite, Public Library, Town Hall Square. 

GLascow.—March 1.—Designs are invited for the Exhi- 
bition Buildings, cost not to exceed 30,000/. Premiums of 
150 Guineas, 100 Guineas, and 50 Guineas. Mr. William M. 
Cunningham, Secretary, Exhibition Chambers, 27 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWITH.—Feb. 14.—For Restoration and Completion 
of the University College Buildings. Messrs. Seddon & Carter, 
Architects, 27 Chancery Lane. Mr. C. H. Gough, Quantity 
Surveyor, 5 Whitehall. 

ALNWICK.—Feb. 7.—For Building Club and Reading 
Room. Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

Aruy.—Feb. 8.—For Erection of Extensive Range of 
School Buildings. Mr. W. Hague, Architect, 62 Dawson 
Street, Dublin. 

BAILDON.—Feb. 9.—For Building Villa Residence, Stabling, 
and Farm Buildings, Providence Mills Estate. Mr. J. Barton, 
Architect, St. Mark’s, Dewsbury. 

BARTON.—Feb. 8.—For Erection of Buildings and Repairs, 
Manor Farm. Mr. J. Shilcock, Architect, Hitchin. 

BEESTON.—Feb. 5.—For Enclosing Additional Burial- 
ground. Mr. C. H. Thornton, Architect, 3 Park Row, Leeds. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 4.—For Erection of Shed at Valley 
Mills. Mr. J. Young, Architect, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 5.—For Building Five Houses, Leeds 
Road. Mr. G. C. Gamble, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 7.—For Erection of Shop Property, 
Bridge Street. Mr. G. C. Gamble, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.-—Feb. 8.—For Building Mill at Sutton, near 
Crosshills. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 14.—For Building Spinning Mill at 
Sutton Mill, near Kildwick. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 
33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Feb. 7.—For Extension to Gas Works. 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington 
Quay. 


;,  spicycloidal Action 
simultaneously. _ 


THE “ECLAT” avo 1: RUMFORD-TEALE FIRE-GRATE, 


«“ As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgen Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgen Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 Ibs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 


Tilustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. : 
Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. bits 
», Reversible pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. 
for Opening one or a number of Lights 


BRENCHLEY.—Feb. 7.—For Pulling-down the Bull Public- 
house and Erecting new Building. Messrs. Ruck, Son & 
Smith, Architects, Maidstone. 

Bury.—Feb. 7.—For Building Three Shops and Dwelling- 
houses, Rock Street. Mr. A. Hopkinson, Architect, Castle 
Chambers, Market Place, Bury. 

Cork.—Feb. 5.—For Building Stores for Messrs. C. & J. 
O’Sullivan, Blarney Street, Mr. J. F. M’Mullen, C.E., 34 Mary 
Street, Cork. a 

CREWE.—Feb. 14.—For Building Lyceum Theatre. Messrs. 
Darbyshire & Smith, Architects, 25 Brazenose Street, Man- 
chester. 

EDMONTON.—Feb. 8.—For Erecting Shaft at Workhouse. 
Mr. T. E. Knightley, Architect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 

ELLAND.—March 5.—For Building Town Hall. Mr. C. F. 
L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HARBORNE.—For Building Board Schools, Cape Hill, 
Smethwick. Mr. George H. Cox, Architect, 26 Temple Street, 
Birmingham. 

HEALEY.—Feb. 11.—For Building Warehouse, Boundary 
Walling, and Alterations to present Warehouse. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

HEXHAM.—Feb. 12.—For Repairs to Roofs, Parapets, &c.. 
Abbey Church. Messrs. Austin & Johnson, Architects, 3 
Arcade, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HicH BrEEcH, Essex.—Feb. 23.—For Building Hotel on 
Site of the King’s Oak Public-house. Mr, D. Burnett, 14 St. 
Nicholas Lane, E.C. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 10.—For Building Warehouse, 
Market Street. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudders- 
field. 

HuNSLET.—Feb. 8.—For Building Eight Scullery Houses, 
Vicarage Estate. Mr. John E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. 

IRVINE.—Feb. 9.—For Repairs of Timber Wharfing 
(270 feet), for the Harbour Trustees. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, 
C.E., 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

KENDAL.—Feb. 18.—For Rebuilding Warehouse as a Hall. 
Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Highgate, Kendal. 

Kinc Cross.—Feb. 8.—For Building Three Dwelling- 
houses. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, 
Halifax. 

Kinc Cross.—Feb. 10.—For Building Sixteen Houses. 
Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Architects, Wharf Street, Sowerby 
Bridge. 

MIpGLEY.—Feb. 8.—For Building Weaving Shed, Grease 
Works, Engine and Boiler House, Workshop, &c. Mr. Aaa le 
Patchett, Architect, George Street Chambers, Halifax. 


KE. & J. 


M. VERITY, 
98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANKH, LEEDS, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee SSBC 
MEXBOROUGH.—Feb. 17.—For Extension and Alterations to ACTON. : 
Chapel. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. | For the Erection of Six Houses in Shad Road, East Acton, W., 
Mor.ey.—Feb. 9.—For Rebuilding Mill. Gillroyd Mill for Mr, George Wright. , Mr. EDWARD MONSON, jun., 

Company’s Offices, Morley. Sled Architect, Grosvenor House, The Vale, 
ROSSENDALE.—Feb. 17.—For Building Purifying-house at cton, W. : 

Clough Fold, for the Gas Company. Mr. Thomas Newbigging, G. LyYFORD, 226 Uxbridge Road, W. (ac- 

CE. 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. cepted ) as : d O£7,200 “Oe 
SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 10.—For Building Hospital for In- 

fectious Diseases. The Borough Engineer, East Cross Street, AYLESBURY. 

Sunderland. For Erection of New Stable Buildings and Repairs to House, 
WIRKSWORTH.—Feb. 15.—For Building Grammar School St. John’s Lodge, Stone, for General Smyth. Messrs. 

and Almshouse. waesahs. *Tohn Parkin & Son, Architects, TaATHAM & FLOWER, Architects, 15 Clement’s Inn, 


Idridgehay, near Derby. Strand, W.C. Quantities by Mr. W.F. Taylor, Aylesbury. 


YARMouTH.—Feb. 17.—For Building Hospital. Messrs. | H.-H. Sherwin, -Waddeaige ont te 
Bottle & Olley, Architects, 28 Regent Street, Great Yar- oe Ball, Aylesbury . 994 10 0 
Aaya Mg reen Cuddingion : ; ; veo eee 

Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury ‘ ‘ cs petSTorO ok 
S, GRIST;* Bierton ~. . : F : 948 0 oO 
TENDERS. * Reduced to £915, ad accepted. 
ANSTRUTHER. BECKENHAM. = 
For Construction of Waterworks at Ovenstone, Pittenweem, | For Construction of g-inch and 12-inch Stoneware Pipe Sewers 
and Drainage System through Anstruther. Mr. J. (2,955 feet), Beckenham, with the Cement Concrete Flush- 

BUCHANAN, Engineer, Edinburgh. ing Tanks, Mr. G. B. CARLTON, Surveyor. 

G. Pirie, Aberdeen 7 ae, gee TASS 10 9] J. Botterill & Co., Cannon Street... - £1,290 0 Oo 

J. Young & Son, Glasgow. . : . 7:330 16 10 Fuller, James & Co., eck : : 1,152 18 “4 

W. Gowans, Edinburgh . : : : - 7,094 13 9 G. Osenton, Erith . , : 4 1,033 °o oO 

M‘Knight & Hope, Edinburgh. 5 ; A EA ey © G. Neal, Ai andawhrals é ; . 4,079 °6 4 

W. Gerrard, Edinburgh . «0. ws 6,434 7:10] W.H.R. Hill & Co, Plymouth . son pee re 

D. Shanks, Irvine. : : : s* OSSD PSSST J. Pizzey, Hornsey . ; ; : . Ate Taser 

W. Kerr & Co., Greenock is. . a sua mee 6,078 oO 4 H. Potter, Clapham... wo AMS gw lh 

J. W.-& G. Stratton : . : . : . 6,020 13 8 E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon ; : : : 999 4:3 

A, Lowe, Fife... = 0a SUES a aio eae nr Marriott Bros., High Barnet . . . . 99810 O 

J. Band, Glasgow. : : . - 5,962 0 Oo E. Peill & Son, Bromley . : ; : » + GOO Meas 

W. Chalmers, “Burntisland : k 3 ae com, (Ou He Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . ? & : 983 13 6 

J. Henderson, Anstruther. . . .  . 5,045 9 II J. Butler, Camberwell Road= =. =. Sg 

Osborne & Stephenson, Ae go : : ere Wel 1K, T. Lansbury, Bromley. ; : : ; 974 12 6 

Nimmo & Coupar, Dunfermline ; ; 5 “15,055,409 29 R. Cowdrey, Newent é : : nS ee Kee 

J. Urquhart, Inverkeithing . : . “5 520ee9 8 C. Killingback, Camden Town : : . ose out 

J. Mackay, Edinburgh . - 5.386 964 Mowlem & Co., Westminster . : : ; g16 19 2 

G. Mackay, Broughtyferry (accepted) : - 5,029 2 3 Innes & Wood, Birmingham . : : : oO? 17 2 
For tent orks at Balmonth, near Anstruther, for the Town R. Mayo, Brixton. . 904k ee 

of Cellardyke. J. G. B. MARSHALL, Brighton (accepled) é $07 "5, 0 

URQUHART, Glasgow (accepted). ; - £4,069 6 9 Engineer's estimate . 5 ie 

HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 
WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and ail Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon igheaton: 
dine, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every ct ae 


ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, $.W, 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


PEN: Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding SEU EK) ,Guass Seutmrs " Conpasy 
| ro j EXHIBITION. 
| em Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). ef BEES eS 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


YI 


\. 3 ‘3 Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, & 5 


| ms || aman, ( Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. q |||} 

i = eee (6 > New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ $ |} 

i ete > }|2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & i 

eee 5 Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, E ! 
ath = $H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;= 

———— also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


Louvre Ventilator. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


Tosproved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator, regen Hope Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 
_ ergs Ee Giegiee ts , Upper | Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
€ otreet, Edgware Road, W. 
EDGWARE ROAD. W. 


| CARTER, JOHNSON & 00.,1 Encaustic ve nae ‘St George's Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, . 
34a Albert Embankment, fee. MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH S.E. JT. u. STURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 


Pa 


» 
- 
‘J 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BECKENHAM—continucd. : CHATHAM. 
For Clinker Brick Paving (6,540 yards), for the Beckenham | For Restoration of Chancel of Parish Church, Chatham. 
Local Board. Mr. GEORGE B. CARLTON, Surveyor. GODDARD (accepied)  . . . + «£2,665 0 0 
Fuller, James & Co., Cleethorpes .  . I,I 2 nie CLAYGATE. 
R. mentee Newent . be i ; ; 4 ree x: 6 | For Building Country Residence, at Claygate, Surrey. Mr. 
J. Botterill; Cannon Street ; ; ; i 1,067 0.0 OWEN Lewis, Architect, 79 Mornington Road, Regent’s 
G. Neal, eerth « ; : ; . 1,022 8 6 Park, London, N.W. Quantities supplied. 
S. Trickett & Son, Westminster . .  . 1,004 1610] Williamson, London. .  .  . £3083 17 0 
J. Gabriel, Lambeth , : ; ' : . 984 8 6 OR OR : : ; 3435.0 © 
T. Hall, Rugby. ° ‘ . , ; 935 II 5 Henley & Co., Norwood . ; ‘ ; e9B2360 0 © 
Marriott Bros. High Barnet. ; / e105 6 Roberts, Norwood. : 3 : : $93;160,-0 @e 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon : : , 917 0 0 Marriott Bros., Barnet. ° : . . 3,000 O @ 
James & Wood, Birmingham . ( ‘ i) §8s6' 18. 6 Okenden, Anerley : : E  2;873° 01" O 
Woodham & Fry, Cyenwich © ; : : $45°13, 6 Masters, "Roberts & Rice, London. : 2 212:783* 10: © 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton. , ; , 766 0 O W. J. Croakey, London . , : : #'1123770° 0. ® 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westmincter 4 ; 758 3 6 Langley, Crawley. : : i A 1G 2575367 OF oe 
R. Mayo, Beton (accepted) . : beh oon 13 | 6 Snell & Co., London. ; : : : o 2645 O 2:0 
Engineer’s estimate . t ; ; i ‘od waa coamOMA Tinson, London ¢ : ; 5 : . 2,615 0 © 
Stains & Son. ; : ; 2 ; sn02j)585.20, 0 
Petters, Horsham . : : . : Hi 1Z;50072 08 @ 
‘BIRTLEY : y 
ee 5 - Bull & Son, Southampton . : : ; 5 Oo 98 
For Rebuilding Red Lion Inn, Birtley, Co. Durham, for the Woodgar & oe bliesion : } : ae 'o3a 
Swalwell Brewery Company. Mr. T. Reay, Architect,| Goodwin, London . . . .  . .« 2,450 0 0 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Quantities by the Architect. Riley, London... | 44) (SSUES? (2,100 Mos @ 
J. & R. Lamb, Gateshead . ; , : ALR eee King, Rudgwick , : Tp ee . - 2,158 0 0 
E. Kennedy, West Pelton ; : : erro! Oo 'O DARTFORD. 
Kirk & Brown, Newcastle ‘ ; : . 1,164 16 6] For Earth Drying and Storage Shed, Long Reach, Dartford, 
T. Coaks, Durham . : : c : fart 50°'O oO abreast Small-Pox Hospital Shipgewe anne. WALLACE 
T. White, Newcastle. : . : : seer; LOQ*-0") 0 PrEGGS, C.E., Architect. 
Pyrie & Graham, Gateshead . ’ : mnt.Ooo 8 2 Sr Chafen : : , : : ‘ get o 8 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle . ; , ; Besa 8 2 Rack. £Vans 5 : R= ; 52550. © 
Broomhead & Keswick, Newcasile . i GaT,O807 0 0 John J. Robson . : ; : ! : . 489 0 © 
Cooper & Johnson, Dipton : : $21,077 (5 © H. J. Carter. ; : . . . . AS ee ee 
Thompson & Son, Chester le Street. .  . 1,069 16 4} Martin Wells&Co. . . . . « « 422 0 © 
Haswell & Waugh, Gateshead . : A } 1,060 “0 0 Architect’s estimate . . : : : 300, 10,5 @ 
T. Hunter, Washington . ; : ; MI,OSSELS- (4 DARLINGTON. a 
J. H. Hutchinson, Gateshead : . . 1,040 © O| For Building Three Cottages at Pumping Station, Darlington. 
Vickers & Robson, Bishop Auckland .  . 1,029 0 0|  R, KiTcHING, Darlington m (accepted) . £556 14 7 
Greason Bros., Gateshead ; ; MBT.O2O G5 oO} 22 yen 
a Henderson, Gateshead me ee 6 5| THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
ps as Stas {in ark | ins ham, Monks Park Estate, B z 
G. & I. Oaks, Pensher. . ; ; : : ‘O75 fos -3 | BATH STONE! | AWeatwood. Farleigh. and Combe Down. 
Moorhead & Potts, Newcastle . ; ; 966 15 7 Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. 
BARNETT & SON, Birtley ( (ac cepted ) . . 949 3 9! TELEGRAMS-— MONKS, ‘ORSHAM AC a, eae 


et 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., Ps: TESTIMONIAL. 
Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. Here aia LY Sirs,_T have pleasure in EE Se Tees Silent 
irs,—I } § ying sed Leggott’s S 


From 5s. each. 
Write for REDUCED PRIGE LIST and Testimoni ‘als to y 


W. &-R. LEGGOTT, 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B._Size and height of window no object. 


A Rhos | ASR a Pee eee 
notin. JAMES CAR TLAND & SON, 
————— Cabinet, Builders’ & Furnishing Brassfounders, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The Extent, Variety, and Finish of ercies Manufactured at 
this Establishment cannot be excelled. 


” THE REGISTERED DESIGNS AND PATENTED © 
ARTICLES ARE NUMEROUS AND VALUABLE. 


All Goods for Export are CAREFULLY PACKED IN CARTOON BOXES, and dis. 
tinctly labelled with Orange-coloured Labels, bearing the Trade Mark asatside” 


The attention of Architects and Builders is specially drawn to the merits of PRESTON'S PATSNT SCREW ADJUSTMENT for 
opening, closing, and fastening windows of Churches, Board Schools, Warehouse:, and Manufactories, as its extreme simplicity cannot 
jail to commend it. 

An endless Cord passing over a grooved Pulley, and worked by band, causes the Box to travel on Screw, carrying the Sash with it te 
the required distance, and remaining securely locked at any angle. The action is perfectly easy and a child can adjust it. 


DRAWINGS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS:—40 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


EK. TANNER 


(Successor to J. WHITEHEAD), 


TAL TE; LS een elie Aneslayoinm\ AY, C) ey Tae ios 
HOCKLEY HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


Sole Inventor of the new Enamelling suitably adapted for the Ornamentation of 
every description of Brass Work. 


Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and tep 
parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or elosed, and are quite simp lo 
and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 

Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford, 
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DUNNOTTAR. 
For Water Supply to Old Town, Stonehaven, for the Dunnottar 
Local Authority. Messrs. DUNCAN & BEATTIE, C.E., 


Aberdeen. 
Highest tender . : et ss 4 : -£1,959,.0 0 
NiMMo & COOPER, Dunfermline (accepted) M2 ie eS 
Engineer's estimate . ° 5 : 1,600 0 O 


EXETER. 

For Office, Dwelling-house and Covered Yard, for Mr. Q. R. 
Kay, Cowick Street, St. Thomas, Exeter. Mr. OCTAVIUS 
RALLING, M.S.A., Architect, 17 Castle Street, Exeter. 

Brealey, St. Thomas . : ; ‘ i ALG er fe) 

For Alterations to Shop, for Messrs. T. & E. Bradford, Butchers, 
St. Sidwell’s. Mr. Ocravius RALLING, M.S.A., Architect, 
17 Castle Street, Exeter. 

J. R. Gibbard, Exeter. 

For Erecting Cabman’s Shelter (public subscription), New 
North Road, Exeter. Mr. OcCravius RALLING, M.S.A., 
Honorary Architect, Castle Street, Exeter. 

J R. Gibbard, Exeter. 

For Alterations to Hill House, Polsloe Road, Exeter, for Mr. 
J. H. Stanbury, Exeter. Mr. OCTAVIUS RALLING, M.S.A, 
Architect, Castle Street, Exeter. 

J. R. Gibbard : ' : F ; £200 WOi0 

For Two Shops, St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, for Mr. F. Cosway, 
Butcher. Mr. OCTAVIUS RALLING, M.S.A.,.Architect, 
Castle Street, Exeter. 

Henry Philips . : ‘ : 4 . «f-l,2305 a. 0 

For Alterations to Shops, for Messrs. Denney & Co., St. Sid- 
well’s. Mr. OcTAVIUS RALLING, M.S.A., Architect, Castle 
Street, Exeter. 

Scadding & Son. 

For Alterations to Clinton House, Exeter, for Mr. J. Dunsford. 
Mr. OCTAVIUS RALLING, M.S.A., Architect, Castle Street, 
Exeter. 

W. R. Cummings. 


ENFIELD. 
For Completing Residence, Rougemont, on the Bycullah Park 
Estate, Enfield, for Messrs. Flint & Gardner. Mr. HAROLD 
O. JACKSON, Architect, 1 Broad Street Buildings, Liverpool 
mireet, E.G: 


J. Bunce 4380" 8 G 
J. Bentley 320.070 
T. Sugden 316°.0.<0 


HADLEY WoOop. 
For Building Houses on the Beech Hill Park Estate, Hadley 
Wood. Mr. EpwIN T. HAtt, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
57 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
. £14,682 


FOSTER & DICKSEE, Rugby (accepted) 
HALWILE. 

For Completion of Junction Hotel, Halwill, Devon, for Messrs. 
Harding, Richards & Thomas, Exeter. Mr. OCTAvIUS 
RALLING, M.S A., Architect, Castle Street, Exeter. 

J. Pethrick, Hatherleigh, Devon. 


HUDDERSFIELD. 

For Building Two Semi-detached Dwelling-houses, Outbuild- 
ings, and Boundary Walls, Wellington Street, Lindley. 
Messrs. J. KIRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield. 

Accepted Tenders. 

T. Bottomley & Son, Lindley, mason. 
Hampshire & Armitage, Huddersfield, joiner. 
A. Ecclesby, Lindley, plasterer. 
Mellor & Crowther, Huddersfield, plumber, 
F,. Moore, Oakes, painter. 

Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 


For Alterations to Farm House, Bow, Brickhill, Bucks. Mr 
F. Gotro, Architect, Leighton Buzzard. 
Whiting, Little Brickhill ‘ . £200 0 O 
Welsh, Fenny Stratford 197 19 6 
Webb, Leighton Buzzard 175 0 0 
Gates, Fenny Stratford 152 10 oO 


LONDON. 

For Rebuilding Nos. 123 and 124 Tottenham Court Road. 

Mr. GEORGE EpwarDs, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. Quantities 

by Mr. H. Lovegrove. 
Stevens 


: : 2,540 0 O 
Martin, Wells & Co. 2,536 0 0 
Vears & Co. ; at 25517 eFOuG 
Charles Wall ci2473' Be..o 
W. Shepherd 2A 7A Soe 0 
Scharien 2,446 0 O 
G. & J. Green 2,248 0 O 
O. Craske 2,187 A0 ve 
Stimpson & Co. 2,180 0 oO 
Brass & Son 2°93 Owe 
Scrivener & Co. , ; 2,057 "Gua. 
WARD & LAMBLE (accepted) 2,065 O oO 


MIAEIOGAR YW @& HARD WOODS. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°Soam toxbos REN 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses aud widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


OGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, LONDON.” 3 


3 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO., late 


WATSON,  BONDTO Ric” (Gam 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 


JE EERIES’ PATER T 


AUTOMATIC DOOR-CHECK AND SPRING 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Banks, Schools, Hotels, Offices, Warehouses, Private Houses, &c. 
0. 2529. 


] 


The advantages of Jefferies’ Patent Door-Check and & pring 


are :— 
Tt is AUTOMATIC and CERTAIN in its action. 
SLAMMING of doors is ENTIRELY PREVENTED, whilst prrR- 
FECT CLOSING is insured, 
Doors can be made to close QUICKLY or SLOWLY as required, 
Doors can be KEPT OPEN, if required, AT ANY ANGLE. 
It ress parallel with the door, and takes up VERY LITTLE 
SPACR. 
Having NO COMPLICATED LEVERS, it can be fixed ina few 
_ Minutes by an UNSKILLED WORKMAN. 
It 1s DIRECT ACTING, 80 that friction is reduced to a MINIMUM. 
Lhe SAME CuwcK can be used for EITHER RIGHT or LEFT 
HAND doors, 
Being fixed OUTSIDE the room, it is not an eye-sore, 
After being fixed it requires NO ATTENTION except OCCA- 
SIONALLY OILING at the joints. 
Each Check is sent out COMPLETE with oil and screws, and 
PACKED IN A CARDBOARD BOX, with instructions for fixing. 
Tn ordering, please give full particulars of size of door. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— 


Engraving showing Door closed. 


JOHN FELL & COo., Wolverhampton; 9 


Engraving showing Door partly open. 


Fenchurch St., London; and 183 Westgate Road, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
Also Manufacturers of Bath and Lavatcry Fittings, and all kinds of Sanitary Brass Work, Pumps, Steam Fittings, &., &c. 


ie 
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LONDON—continued. ] LOND ON—continued. ; 
For Erection of Parish Room and North Aisle, St. Michael’s For Alterations and Repairs to No. 15 South Street, Finsbury, 


Church, Bedford Park, W. Mr. MAuRIcE B. ADAMS, Partie pride ds Snel eee ae Oita 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove. f = ee Ve Tacuding 
Holland & Co. . : ; . . ’ : £3,939 0 oO : General Works. Cement Front, &c. 
Clarke & Bracey . so 1 BOHTO F560 ae sy ee - + tS O85s Om ALI o oO 
Tarrant & Son . iy oO : ; : is 17 recOY © Ww. oom ; : ; » D4le ES ce ps Seer 
ee. kt ONO |e otc ae o 0 947 0 0 
Meee Co «| . 7 TORO rr ia een ood | | 1) pao iei ee ey ais 
Lascelles & Co. 2,337 20 ,'0 W. anf a ssid ; ee Saree oe ses 
Outhwaite & Son 2678 0 Oo Jn Me codward. |» ; : a ee Se tata 

ort ant ‘ Sy eas Allen & Sons . : : «, O50 Omg — 
Adamson & Sons. 2,587 ome) “4 : . PEPER eee «OAT ae (Ot is 
or Repairs to 132 High Street, Notting Hill. Mr. EDWIN T. 
Fer Alterations and Additions to the Laundry, &c., of Kensing- HALL, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 27 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
ton Workhouse, for the Guardians of St. Mary Abbotts, HEAD & SON (accepted). . . . -£193 09 0 
Kensington. Mr. H. H. BRIDGMAN, F.R.IB.A,, Architect, | For Alterations to New Portion of Kennan’s Hotel, Cheapside, 
42 Poultry, E.C. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. Thomson. E.C., for the Kennan’s Hotel Company, Limited. Mr. 
a - ee : ae : : : : dO O. 10 EDWARD MONSON, jun., A.R.1I.B.A., Architect, Grosvenor 
. R. Lamble ; : F : : : STON GO “oO House, The Vale, Acton, W. 
Cooper and Leakey. : : ; 3 sy se® Te Mea) Electric Bells and Gas. . 
oa Da : : - , - é . : He ome) SELDEN & Son, Hammersmith (accepled). 
. W. Dixon : : ; ‘ : 3 NECSOL OO Builders’ Work. 
Campkin & Son . . : . . . OSS (0 0 PHILPS & BISIKER, 120 Leadenhall Street, E.C. (accepted ). 
Richardson Bros. ; ‘ ; : . mAO34. 0, O Syuthary. Work 
W. Oldrey& Co. wt; ; . 630 0 0 eee 
isGbodwin ; Meee ss GEORGE JENNINGS, Lambeth (accepted ). 
 Torcr | : ; ; a eceG ae oF Or bees Swing Doors, &c., at Victoria Road Board 
fierpemiwelvetrees . .§ « wis 600 0 O wenOe 
Cc. AC Sa ae El mo4 6. 0 Wilkinson Bros. . a See 2 it hs Gh 280G"'01 9,0 
G. Stephenson . ‘ . ; : eh SS. 1 00 -O W. Oldrey & Co. . "ys ‘ he ek ay 
H. L. Holloway . ' ; ‘ ; ney 10.0 Barlow & Roberts : ‘ ‘ : ‘ #420710 70 
Neave & Neave . : : j : Bee. 0 Webb & Rosser . ‘ ; : 5 : . 165° .0+ 0 
Newton & Idle . ; ; ‘ : 3 0 ..0 Cowley & Drake . : : : i ; . 18510 (0 
F. R. Turtle } ; i ‘ ‘ ‘ Wess 60, 0 J. Channon . : : : ‘ , ‘ iO0S0.7.0 
Webb & Rosser . F ; : : ‘ es9 7+ 40) 50 S. R. Earsdon . : : : : ad) ee 
E. Wildman : ' : : : ; . 505 0 O For Partitions to Board Schoo!, Hanover Street. 
Meeeeeeanihrs (zccepicd)..... 4) amen 475 9 0]  E. Green, ons 0 .ap@stneh ttmbere (Mal 4oct3ec0 
: =a W. Oldrey & Co.. ‘ : F : : 53/2 On O 
For Sundry Alterations and Additions to the Docto1’s House, N. Richards. : : : 7 é j peesh ito. 0 
Kensington Workhouse, for the Guardians of St. Mary Dearing & Son : : " : . f 3l30 . 0 
Abbotts, Kensington. Mr. H. H. BRIDGMAN, F.RIB.A, A. W. Derby : ' ’ " ; ; E2070, 0. 0 
Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. ti G. S. Pritchard & Son. , ’ : E Seg t1 5pHO 
H. HAYNES (accepted ) ‘ 5 ; : wears Oo 0} | Cowley & Drake < : : ‘ 5 ‘ + 2EAUTO: 9 
a © : a a 
VSFREDS 
2 i ea a MAL 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION. Be een oh 


HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans 

dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as inall arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit form’ a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-res‘sting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber fioor of corresponding strength. 


LONDON, 1874. 


Eingineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, £., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


onilon Telephone, No. 1,926. Registered Telegraphic Address —“ HoMAN RODGERS London” ‘NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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LONDON — continued. 


For Building Pupil Teachers’ School, 


Sumner Road, of the 


PAIGNTON. 


For Erection of Two Business Premises at the Palace Estate, 


London School Board. Mr iy, BAIL EY, Atcinecn Paignton. Mr. G. SOUDON BRIDGMAN, M.S.A., Architect, 
Torquay. 
W. H. Castle : 4 » £5,887 20 (0 ; 
. a Oo King & Son : : 7 ; - £11390 ome) 
G. Parker . 5 95 2 . 
a c M. Bridgman . - : : : 1,220 0 © 
Woldrey & Co. . 6,645 °.0 : 
R. & E. Evans 6,615 0 o| J. Yabsley. wae Le oe . SOE OCR 
: ; ys 6.4%7 0.0 Drew Bros. ; . ‘ ; : : 1,080 romano. 
W. & F. Croaker 457 
Wall B 6,317, 0 0 Henry Webber . ; . 11,060; 50mne 
WHat. 6,250 Gn G H. RABBICH (accepted ) : é ; 3,000) Somme 
C. Wall 6,172 0 0 PORTSMOUTH. 
Balaam Bros. . 6,162 © © For Building Hotel at Tratton Railway Station, for Messrs. 
Stimpson & Co. 6,150 0 O|, Lush & Co., Brewers.» Messrs. RAKE, SON & COGSWELL, 
W. Johnson . « 610070" 0 Architects, Portsmouth. 
Atherton & Latta . : ;  n597 39 sO un® bs ae . Light : 3 ; Lh We 0 Oo 
For Additions to Schoolkeeper’s House at Board School, F. White Maa Nes a E 
Lewisham Bridge. : ; : 
s.J.Jerrard £164, 0,0 | we average * epeidenie 
W. Furniss . Micecs TACOS Oh A DT 1,537 0 © 
For Staircase, &c., to Board School, Cubitt Town. i Groadee. 1,500 0 © 
BE. Reed. ; : ; : 140. ogo ¥: H. CORKE (accepted ) 1,495 0 © 
S.Limm 00 ORO SALTASH. 
Atherton & Latta. 86 © © For the Erection of a Detached Villa at Port View, Saltash, 
. T. Robey . 85 9 0 Cornwall, for Mr. Thos. Stephens, R.N. Mr. JAMES 
) . Pe h 
For Cleaning, &c., Board School House, Manchester (Street, HARVEY, Architect, Plymouth. Quantities by the 
Argyle Street. Architect. 
G. S. Williams & Son £18 0 o| Lapthorn & Good, Plymouth  . £729 o oO 
: S. Harvey, Plymouth . : ; - 698 0 oO 
McCormick & Son 15) 20! 0 ) 
Kirby & Chase. 156, HO J. Taylor, Stonehouse . : - : : . G56 em: 
Wilkinson & Wi Ikinson TART RO T. King, Plymouth. 682 Io oO 
Blackell & Shepherd, Plymouth . 669 0 oO 
For Cleaning Schoolkeepex’s House, Malmesbury Road. Roberts & Hurrell, Plymouth 660°"'6""o 
J. F. Sargeant . . . , . £20 18 o T. Brooking, Saltash 611 15 oO 
J. T. Robey . ee Pee A. N. Coles, Plymouth ; ‘ 610 0 Oo 
Tait& Co. . . : - 2) 41050 A. R. Lethbridge, Plymouth ; 595 0 © 
C. Tozer & Son, Plymouth . 5909 2 0 
MONMOUTH. Amended T: enders—(Part of the Work omitted. ) 
For the Erection of a Public Hall, Monmouth, for Mr. John Tozer & Son : ; 2 528 0 oO 
Allan Rolls. Mr. F. A. POWELL, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. aA. R. LETHBRIDGE (accepted) 516 0 © 
DAVID ROBERTS & SON (accepted) . ; - £4,044 12 0 ST. HELEN’S. 
For Alterations at 13 Monnow Street, Monmouth, for Mr. John | For Building Entrance Lodge, Cowley Hill Park, St. Helen’s. 
James. Mr. F. A. POWELL, A. Rar, Piss Architect. Mr. G. J. C. BROOM, Borough Engineer. 
SIMMONS (accepted) _£125 Oo _o| | J. & T. YEARSLEY (accepted yn . £440 70" 20 
PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. THE 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF 


ARCHITECTURE 


In all parts of the world, 
INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS 


From the Old Masters, and all the Jinest Modern 
Paintings, including the Paris Salon. 


Our magnificent Uollection is always on view at 
our London Galleries, 
24 OLD BOND STREET, W., 

Or Selections and Lists can be had by post from 
WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 
List Free. 

ARROWSMITH?s 


z SOLID ” PARQUET FLOORS 


—_A SOLID INcH TuHIcK. 
3 (\ Boru SIDES ALIKE, 
a | 

| | Not Veneered, 
PATENTED. 


} |. Also Quarter-inch 
; THIck, for Surrounds 
} of Car pets. 


References t s to Works 
| executed since 1851, in 
all parts of the World. 
hn Siig | CARVED Woop 
WWVRae | CHIMNEY- 

| PIECES, 


' Contracts for all kinds 
J e Joinery, Painting, 
Decorating, &e, 


No. 80) NEW BOND STREET, London, W. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


WOOD 
CARPET 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 


HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPO3T, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 
WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At MopERATE PRICES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


Far SUPERIOR in every respect to Swedish, 


aud CHEAPER. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


NASH & HULL, 


LETTE gr 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WRITERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
Opal, Glass, Wood, and Brass Letters. 


BRASS DOOR AND WINDOW PLATE 
MAKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


202 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


148 BROMPTON ROAD, S8.W., LONDON. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers. 


CARDINAL & HAKFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 
108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF MOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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SOUTHALL. 
For Converting the old Laundry, &c., for the purposes of Store- 


ey TRURO. 
For Building Assembly Hall, &c., by Wesleyan Chapel, Truro. 


rooms, &e., at the St. Marylebone Schools, Southall, for Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, Architect, Truro. 
the Guardians of the Parish of St. Marylebone. Messrs. ] Accepted Tenders. 
H. SAXON SNELL & SON, Architects, London. W. J. Tippet, Truro ona Giles ee) £252 
WALL Bros. London (accepted) iso7s oote.) ol J; FarleyTruros....../ sovoebeinliaeeiea < (af 
TUNBRIDGE WELIS. 
8ST. MARY CHURCH. For Building Houses, Sandhurst Road, Tunbridge Wells. Mr, 
For Building Residence and Surgery, St. Mary Church, Devon, EDWIN T. H Gr FE RiPB AS 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
for Dr. W. S. Steele. Mr.G. SOUDON BRIDGMAN, M.S.A., A. A. Gale, Woking . £52 89 ug 
Architect, Torquay. 
E. P. Bovey, Torqua é . A : 5 ESinp a hoenuse xe) ru WEYMOUTH. : ; 
F. pce cect aan ; Riel 2 4, | For Building Promenade Hall and Works in connection, 
A. HARRIS, St. Mary Church (accepted) . 4 Op ke ee 1a, Weymouth. Messrs. CRICKMAY & SON, Architects. 
Lascelles, London : SiG, 3791 LO 0 
Mowlem & Co., London F344 10 0 
TORQUAY. y 3 
For Additions to the Imperial Hotel, Torquay. Mr. G. if RL ees eae ga ES Oo oO 
SOUDON BRIDGMAN, M.S.A., Architect, orguay. G P au rele 5939*'0 _o 
eorge & Harding, Bournemouth 8,906 0 oO 
Vanstone & Mumford, Torquay. ; : £48 60,40 0 ) 
J. T. Whettam, Weymouth 8:69 7780" 07. 
J. Sinerdon, Torqua : 4,800 0 0O 09 
W. Rouse eR aacath 4,296 0 0 Brass & Son, London 8,478 0 oO 
D mee Davis & Son, Dorchester . 8,475 14 oO 
Bot eaest Mam Chirch 13 0 o|  J-Everal, Malvern. 81570 0 0 
. , ot. ae M‘Williams & Son, Bournemouth eniye 0) © 
a Reed, BieraEporte: Pees eteeeeP Lawrence & Son, London. 8,205 roy te. 
W. McKellar, Torquay Ani 20m. OmnO Baw Beste ) 
W. A. Goss, Torquay 4,000 0 O rown Bros, Weymouth . 8,169 oO oO 
» fA. ) q ploast A. A. Clarke, Weymouth . 8,100 0 oO 
F. Matthews, Babbacombe 3 2.0091 g OO ; ) 
P. Bov or é ted) e aie W. Gibson, Exeter 8,090 0 Oo 
Eee ever, Torquay. (accep tec 31945 Stevens & Son, Southampton 7,803 °0,'O 
Purchase, Weymouth ions Tome) 
WOOLWICH. CyA" Hayes, Bristol . 602-71 oO 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding about 530 feet run of the BULL, see CO; Southampton (accepled ) Se, regs) 
Churchyard Boundary Walls, ‘St. Mary’s, Woolwich. Mr 
J. O. Cook, Architect, 24 William Street, Woolwich. 
Cor. Stebbings Sidcup ‘ “A913 OhO || 
G. Carter, Woolwich 750/50 0 | TRADE NOTES. 
E. Proctor, Woolwich . 744 0 O| MESSRS. RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CoO., of Corsham, Wilts, 
H. Coombs, Plumstead 670 © Oo, have supplied the whole of the stone for the block of new 
Lonergan Bros., Plumstead 657. 0 Oo. buildings at the corner of Lothbury and Moorgate Street. The 
A. J. Fenn, Woolwich . ; 650 oO oO. buildings are entirely of Corsham stone, which has been used 
‘J. Smith & Sons, Croydon ‘ 640 0 o throughout. They were designed by Mr. Goymour Cuthbert, 
Priestley & Gurney, Hammersmith 594. 0 o and erected by Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Mr. J. 
B. Bishop, West Malling 590 0 oO Brady being clerk of works, and Messrs. Aspinall & Sons, of 
SR Anshan, Woolwich 47 0 © New North Road, the ‘ 
ohnson, Woolwic 47 ew Nor oad, the masons. 
G. Pitchford, Plumstead Bo 70) oO AT the monthly meeting of the el de Trustees on Wednes- 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
223 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C, 


Biss of QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRASUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCIRE 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gzrtiricatz Booxrs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 253. per ream, 
' Spracur’s Tasres, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., ye 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Fapers, Peacils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 
FARLEIGH DOWN Seu AU 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WwW ESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 


LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L’: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic fest of SUMMER- 

DRIED Stone in Stock. 


SWTMoOTav Tenn 


SIMPLEX LER 
GLAZING | 


For ROOFS, ««****«# 
\ xx 4% *% SKYLIGHTS & 
SSS HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Speciat “ontract Required. 
(NO Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QU 1B NE SURBPLIED, 


PPL NAP DDO 


GROVER & Co. ¢ imited), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * ¥ * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * # 
POSSOSOCOSSES SOO S POSS SOSEELOSSOCSSLO HS; 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 


Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the 

country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms on 

application, Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON,W. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


BATH ST ONE. 
BOX GROUND 


(Ss BEST aOR. EXTER NAT WISE: 


CORSHAM DOWN 


IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
WRITE A PINSTONE Ss Y 
ri , | 


GLMLDERS 
LRUMMUNGLERY 


j CATALOGUE Ye 
Yyl000 CE METS jf Y 
——— =) 


nS 


Yeasweuss 
ULONDONECS 


I; tS by, Saar Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 


tion of Bath Stone, 
TRADE MARK. 


ih and is Sole Proprietor of 
E. SCOTT & CO. 


the celebrated 
(ESTABLISHED 1861) 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
£ole Maautnebaste of the Improved: Patent 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 
MICA LETTERS, 
OPAL, GLASS, 
AND WOOD LETTER MAKERS, 
GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 
EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, HTC, 


Contractors for and Manufacturers of 


GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Mediums. 
ce Vi j CA, Wholesale and Retail, supplied ia 


(aay 


OLUME XXXYV. OF THE ARCHITECT 


paeomely owns in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, | 
ce; 175 Strand, London, Cc. 


any. size and shape. 
166 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


q 
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day, a report was submitted from Messrs. Burnet, Son & FIRES OF THE WEEK. 
Campbell, architects, on the property belonging to the trustees i ; 
immediately to the south of their new premises in Robertson | A FIRE broke out early on Monday morning on the premises of 
Street. The recommendation which found most favour with | Messrs. A. Cohen & Co., rag and waste-paper merchants, 
the members was to the effect that a new building should be | Swan Street, Southwark. The premises comprise a very large 
erected on the site with a handsome frontage to the river. The | area, and consist of three brick and timber buildings of one, 
cost is estimated, according to one design, at 10,000/, and to two, and four floors, which were used as workshops, offices, 
another at 15,000/, stores, and packing-rooms. The fire obtained a very strong 
WE regret to note that Mr. William Sills, stone merchant _ hold before it was discovered. The damage caused is shown 
and builder, of Mansfield, Notts, died last week. We under- | by the following official report :—“ Called at 12°50 A M. to Swan 
stand, however, that the business will still be carried on under , Street, Trinity Square, S.E., premises occupied and owned by 
the same name by Mr. W. J. F. Sills, who has been acting as | A. Cohen & Co., rag and waste-paper merchants ; cause of 
manager for the past eight years. fire unknown; contents and buildings insured in Phoenix and 
others ; damage—three brick and timber buildings of one, two, 
STS eee and four floors (used as packing-rooms, workshops, offices, and 
NOTES ON NOVELTIES. stores), covering an area of about 230 feet by 125 feet, and 
: contents seriously damaged by fire and water, and partly fallen 
Patent Glazing.—The system of patent glazing of Mr. | down (all adjoining and communicating).” There was also 
H. T. Crewe, of Lewisham, is a candidate for favour. The damage to the adjoining private houses. 
system has many good qualities to recommend it. No strain is On Monday afternoon a fire, attended by very great 
destruction of property, and involving risk to many lives, broke 
out in the extensive premises of the Nottingham Hosiery 
Manufacturing Company, at Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
The buildings, which constitute one of the largest hosiery 
manufactories in the world, were of great length, and had two 
side wings, the whole being six storeys in height, and filled with 
the most recent and valuable machinery, and very heavy stocks 
of all kinds of hosiery fabrics. The premises were left appa- — 
rently all safe at one o’clock, when the 700 employés went to 
, dinner. There was an inadequate water-supply, and the fire 
; was fanned by the wind. The local fire brigades were able to 
do little. A band of men managed to save the books of the 
firm, which were in the counting-house, but beyond this very 
| little of the vast stocks in hand were saved. The damage is 
| estimated at 200,000/, The bulk of the loss is covered by 
insurance, but it will take a long period to replace the 
complicated patent machinery. The origin of the fire is 
_ unknown. 
| The farm buildings, “ The Pinfold,” Bronington, Flintshire, 
| belonging to Mr. Huxley, were totally destroyed by fire on 
brought upon the glass, and the provisions for drainage are Tuesday afternoon, only the walls being left standing. The 
ample. The patentee has a great variety of scantlings and cause of the outbreak is a complete mystery. 


bars and rafters for framing, which are adapted for large and On the same morning the business part of the Barleymow 
small structures, and for curved as well as straight roofs. The Hotel was nearly all destroyed. 
accompanying illustration will sufficiently explain itself. On Monday the Brighton Young Men’s Christian Institution, 


GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 1886-87. 


BAIRD, THOMPSON & CC 


Have been Awarded SIX GOLD, SILVER, and PRIZE MEDALS, and SPECIAL DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 
HIGHEST AWARDS given for IMPROVED 


VENTILATORS-< 


, FOR THE 
" Grahtryx” Improved Self-Acting Fixed Roof Ventilators, 


2 AND FOR THE 

‘Grahtryx”’ Improved Patent Fresh-Air Inlet Ventilators. 

" Grahtryx” Improved Air-Warming Inlet Ventilators, 
ANDESYSTEM OF VENTILATION, 


For Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Halls, Dwellings, Public and Private Buildings» 


S 


; at . Ornamental Air-Inlet Bracket with 
Ships, Drains, &c. Water Tray. 


Being the cheapes, simplest, and most effective Venti'ators of tte dav. Effectually ventilate wiraocr nrav@urs. Efficient in all kinds of 
Weatler, and the only Ventilators which will entirely prevent the admission of rain or snow. 


Prize Medals, Highest Awards, for the 


“GRAHTRYX” SMOKE-TEST MACHINE, 


For Testing Drairs, Soil-Pipes, &c., with Smoke, Disinfecting Purposes, and 
Preventing Spread of Disease, Fumigating Plants, Destroying and 
Unearthing Rats, Rabbite, and other Appliances. 


5 REFCRTS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES FURNISHED for COMPLETE SCHEMES of VENTILATION, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Price Lists, and Particulars Post-Jree. 


& oO 
y fii 


© er a 2 - AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN WHERE NOT ALREADY REPRESENTED. “ese ———— 
VENTILATING, HEATING, AND SANITARY 
BAIRD, THOMPSON & CO.,, ENGINEERING WORKS, 
GLASGOw — LONDON— 
Nos. 24 and 26 Bath Street, and 132 West Nile Street. 17 Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Steine House, 55 Old Steine, ran a serious risk of being 
destroyed by fire. The damage amounts to fully 1,000/. 

The large warehouse in Duke Street, Liverpool, belonging 
to Messrs. Charles Hill & Sons, was destroyed on Friday. The 
property lost is valued at nearly 50,000/. 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


IN a limited competition for Wesleyan day and Sunday Jubilee 
Schools, Hyde, the designs under motto “ Wesley,” pre- 
pared by Mr. A. Banks, architect, Oldham, have been selected, 
and he has been instructed to prepare the contract drawings for 
the new building. The style of the building is Gothic, and on 
the ground floor are infant school, lecture-room, classrooms, 
and lavatory, while on the first floor are lecture-hall, class- 
rooms, and lavatory. Several excellent designs were sub- 
mitted, notably those under motto “ Well Considered,” and 
“God save the Queen,” the former by Messrs. Willoughby & 
Woodhouse, Manchester and Stockport, being represented by 
an excellent perspective in colour. 

IMPROVEMENTS are projected for the public park at 
Congleton, the cost of carrying out which is estimated at about 
1,000/, The mayor of the town has offered to contribute 200/ 
towards the scheme. ; 

THE Dingwall authorities intend to build a new market 
stance behind the municipal buildings. 

Mr. H.I. BUTTERFIELD, of Cliffe Castle, Keighley, has 
just commenced the building of a tower on the boundary of his 
estate at Hawcliffe Wood. The tower will be 21 yards high, 
and consist of five storeys, and be utilised as a watch tower 
and keeper’s residence, and it will occupy one of the most 
commanding positions in the Airedale Valley. Mr. Bailey, of 
Keighley and Bradford, is the architect. 

A PUBLIC vote has decided in favour of the formation of the 
public park for the town of Wakefield. 

LoRD DELAMERE has offered to give land tothe town of Wins- 
ford, Cheshire, for the purposes of a public recreation ground. 

Av Northwich a public bath, an infirmary, and an industrial 
museum and a public park are proposed to be established. 

Ir is intended to offer the Yorkshire Fine Art Association to 
the city of York as a Jubilee gift. The collection of pictures 
bequeathed by the late Mr. Burton will go with the building. 
An opportunity will in consequence be given of adding a free 
library to the scheme now being prepared for the School of Art, | 
and the improvement and extension of Exhibition Square. 


INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


THE annual general meeting of the above Institute was held 
at the offices, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C., on the Ist inst., 
Mr. G. Burt, J.P., in the chair. The secretary, Mr. Richard S. 
Henshaw, read the annual report, as follows :— 

The Council in presenting their annual report, are pleased 
to be able to state that during the past year the number of 
members has been increased by twenty-eight, making a total 
of seventy-one. They also have to announce that Mr. Robert 
Mitchell, president of the Melbourne Builders’ Association, has 
been elected an honorary member, but they regret to have to 
record the death of Mr. George Shaw. 

The advisability of the admission to the Institute of 
Associates was discussed at the commencement of the year, 
but it was considered by the Council that the time had not 
arrived for the extension of the Institute in that direction: the 
matter is, however, to be again brought forward at an early 
date. 

The question of the “Non-acceptance of the Lowest 
Tender,” in limited or select competitions, was referred to the 
Institute by the Committee of the Central Association of 
Master Suilders of London, and the matter has been left to two. 
members of the Council to draft a resclution to be presented 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects, caliing the attention 
of that body to the subject. 

Two Amendment Bills to the Employers’ Liability Act (1880) 
having been introduced into the House of Commons, they were 
referred to a Select Committee of the House for consideration 
and report. Evidence was given by the President and Mr. 
W. H. Cowlin as to the working of the Act, especially with the 
object of showing the necessity for retaining the clause com- 
pelling notice of accident to be given to the employer within a 
reasonable time of its occurrence, and having the meanings 
clearly defined of the words “employer,” “contractor,” and 
“sub-contractor.” The Select Committee have since reported 
to the House in favour, generally, of the proposed amend- 
ments, and as the Act expires with the present year the 
Government have announced their intention of introducing a 
new Bill. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works introduced a “ Water 
Supply Bill,” and a “ Bill to Regulate the Keeping of Firewood” 
(calculated to a:fect the storing of timber by builders, &c.), but 
the former did not reach a second reading, and the latter was 
withdrawn. 


——— 
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The Council saw no reason to object to the new by-laws as 
to concrete buildings introduced by the same body. — : 

It is generally understood that a Sanitary Registration of 
Buildings Bill will be brought before Parliament next session, 
rendering it obligatory on the part of the owner, lessee, sub- 
lessee, or occupier, in towns of over fifty thousand inhabitants, 
to deposit with a registration authority a certificate that the 
sanitary condition of any building, occupied or intended | to be 
cccupied, is satisfactory. The Council are watching this Bill 
closely, and will consider it their duty to oppose any such 
measure unless very considerably modified as to the manner in 
which its provisions are proposed to be carried out. 

As the members are doubtless aware, a benevolent fund had 
for several years been in existence in connection with the late 
Builders’ Society ; this has now been transferred to the Institute 
in the names of Messrs. George Plucknett, Stanley George 
Bird, and Frederick John Dove as trustees, and is invested in 
New Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities. A copy of the 
rules for the future administration of the fund has been for- 
warded to each member after having been carefully prepared by 
a sub-committee of the Council. 

Mr. Benjamin Hannen having resigned his trusteeship of 
the funds of the Institute, Mr. John Howard Colls was appointed 
to fill the vacancy thus occasioned. ‘ 

The Council being desirous of establishing a library in con- 
nection with the Institute, since its incorporation, have the 
pleasure to announce that a special fund has been started for 
that purpose, and they venture to hope that the members, gene- 
rally, will respond to the request for subscriptions, as well as by 
the presentation of suitable books. A committee has been 
formed for the management of the fund, consisting of the 
President, Mr. H. T. Ashby, Mr. Thomas Hall, and Mr. 
Thomas Patrick. The Council would be pleased to find that 
the members made greater use of the accommodation now pro- 
vided for them. The library and reading-room is open from 
IO A.M. till 6 P.M., except on Saturdays, when it closes at 2, 
and there are also rooms which can be used for private meetings 
as well as for arbitrations, &c. 

The Council, after due consideration, have decided that a 
course of papers on subjects of interest to the building trade 
shall be read at the Institute, and they hope the members will 
give their support and presence to this project, which, it is 
believed, will greatly add to the usefulness of the Institute by 
bringing the members and their friends together. The secre- 


tary will be glad to receive, from any gentlemen willing to 


assist, offers of papers for submission to the Council. Audited 
accounts of the funds of the Institute and of the Benevolent 
Fund for the past year, have been prepared for the information 
of members. 


In accordance with the Articles of Association, the President, 
Mr. Stanley G. Bird, one of the Vice-Presidents, Mr. George 
Burt, the Treasurer, Mr. George Plucknett, one of the Auditors, 
Mr. Herbert H. Bartlett, and four members of the Council, Mr. 
Woodman Hill, Mr. W. S. Horner, Mr. Robert Neill, jun., and 
Mr. Joseph Randall, retire, but are eligible for re-election. ‘~ 

The Chairman having moved the adoption of the report, 
which was unanimously carried, the following officers were 
appointed :—President, Mr. J. Howard Colls; Vice-President, 
Mr. H. T. Ashby. Messrs. Hill, Horner, Neill, and Randall 
were re-elected on the Council, as well as Mr. S. G. Bird, to 
whom a vote of thanks was passed for his two years’ service as 
President. Mr. G. Plucknett, J.P., and Mr. H. H. Bartlett, 
were re-elected to the offices of Treasurer and Auditor 
respectively. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Manchester Town Council on ~ 
Wednesday, Mr. Tunstall complained that the Health Com- 
mittee had accepted the tender of Messrs. Southern, builders, 
Salford, which was not the lowest, for some alterations at Birch 
House Farm, Durham, and he moved that this should not be 
confirmed. 

Some correspondence was then read, from which it ap- 
peared that the tender of Mr. W. Maben had been accepted by 
the Committee, but that Mr. Maben, who was secretary to the 
Ratepayers’ Association, had since given up the work because, 
owing to the irregularities charged against the Health Com- 
mittee, he must either give up the secretaryship or the doing 
business with the department. 

Mr. Windsor -explained that the Committee next accepted 
the tender of Messrs. Southern, which was only 4/ higher. 
Messrs. Southern were a firm of the highest standing, and the 
difference between the amounts was trifling. 

Mr. Alderman Bennett said that the Committee ought not 
to have deviated from the ordinary course. They ought to have 
accepted the lowest tender. 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. THE PATENT UNITED ARTS CLUB, 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or WIND OW | Top-Light 27 DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY. 
Railway Station, for all Meg Cl iette eit mastcotl | President :-— - 
pe] e ecia 0 sul 1 Ss | . 
BATH STONE, {Specifications end Builders’ use. BLIND 1] VENETIAN EDWARD TANSON, Esq., F.G.S. 
Address-YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. |CQMPANY, BLIND [P.esiden', Roval Institute of British Architects.] 
4 4 LAWRENCE Be: This club has been opened for the accommodation of 
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POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, | 


(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 
15 FISH STREET HILL. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Estimates on application to 
EMLEY & SONS 


STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, | 


AND POLISHING WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


__ Correctly Written and | 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. | 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


a BIRMINGHAM. 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO., 
30 & 31 Paternoster Square, London, E.C., 
ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


TALC GROUND WALL-PAPERS. 


Papers in carefully-considered Designs & 
Colourings, from 2s. per piece gross. 


Special facilities for the production of Architects’ own Designs. | 


Printers of Messrs. WATTS & Co,’s Wall-Papers (designed by 
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Every description of Building Warmed to any desired 
Temperature by our 


IMPROVED SMALL PIPE SYSTEM. 


Estimates Free. Effect Guaranteed. 


Phoenix Works, 34 Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, London, N.W. 
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&MPLOYEKS’ LIABILITY, . c 
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Architecture, the other Fine Arts, Engimeering, and 
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Mr. Tunstall’s proposition was carried by 35 against 25, and 
Messrs. Windsor, Southern, and Andrews notified they would 
resign their places on the Health Committee. 


THE ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, EDINBURGH. 


A PETITION has been presented to the Dean of Guild Court 
by the proprietors of the Royal Princess’s Theatre for leave to 
carry out alterations in the buildings with a view to improve 
the ventilation and approaches, with reference to the objections 
raised by the burgh engineer in his report of September 23 last 
to the justices of the peace. The proprietors have also obtained 
a report by Messrs. C. G. H. Kinnear and David M‘Gibbon, 
architects, who state that they have gone carefully over the 
buildings and examined the plans of the alterations proposed, 
having in view the statements in the petition of the burgh engi- 
neer. The theatre, the report states, is divided into three 
storeys, having on the ground floor the stalls and pit, seated for 
380; on the first floor, the balcony and boxes, seated for 188 ; 
and on the second floor the gallery, seated for 350, with stand- 
ing room in the pit and gallery for 200 more, giving altogether 
accommodation for 1,118. The access to the balcony boxes 
and stalls is from Nicolson Street. It is 70 feet long by 7 feet 
4 inches broad, and will, as altered, give access to the level of 
the balcony floor without any steps—the floors of the passage 
having a gentle slope up from the entrance of I in 19. The 
roof of this corridor will be heightened, and the walls and ceil- 
ing finished in plaster. The stalls will be approached by stairs 
4 feet wide at each side of the boxes. The number of persons 
here being small, these stairs, the report states, will be amply 
sufficient for ingress and egress, and the corridor towards 
Nicolson Street being for the use of stalls and balcony only, is 
abundantly large. In case of exit being stopped from any 
cause, there is a separate means of exit provided by the 
-passage towards Hill Place. The pit and gallery entrances 
and exits are from Hill Place. To the pit the entrance 
and exits will be by a passage and staircase each 
5 feet 6 inches wide. In case of need the audience in the 
pit, or part of it, might find exit by the stairs from the 
stalls communicating with the corridor to Nicolson Street. It 
is observed that the exit stairs from the stalls and pit are all 
ascending stairs, and therefore safer than descending stairs in 
case of a crush. The gallery entrance and exit are by a passage 


FIRE BRICKS, 


E. BOWEN, Fire Brick Manufacturer, 
Stourbridge. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LD. 


Torks :_CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 
London Office :—2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster,S.W 


and doorway 5 feet 6 inches wide from Hill Place, and by a 
staircase 4 feet 4 inches wide. Looking to the small number 
which the gallery contains, and to its small height above the 
street level, which is only 18 feet, the reporters regard this as a 
safer means of exit than those from the galleries of other 
similar buildings in Edinburgh. The Lyceum Theatre, it is 
pointed out, accommodates in the gallery about 1,000 persons, 
and the level of the gallery is 52 feet above the street. This 
requires about 100 steps, entailing 10 flights of 10 steps each. 
The stairs are 6 feet wide, and the door 5 feet 6 inches wide. 
In the case of the Princess’s Theatre, the gallery contains 450 
persons. The stair being 18 feet high, requires about 30 steps 
only, and the passages are nearly as wide, and the doorway of 
the same width as those of the larger house. In case of need, 
exit might also be had by the door connecting the gallery stair 
with the box corridor. The reporters state, further, that the 
proposed alterations will have a considerable effect in improv- 
ing the ventilation of the gallery and the theatre generally, and 
they see no reason why the building should not be thoroughly 
well ventilated, being next the open air on three sides. The 
roof, it is mentioned, is constructed with wrought-iron couples, 
and the pit floor is next the ground, without any rooms below, 
both circumstances diminishing danger in case of fire. 

The Dean of Guild Court has granted a warrant for the 
work, but with the addition of a note to the effect that the 
proposed alterations would not render the premises suitable for 
use as a theatre or place of public amusement, or as a place 
where large numbers of people were to assemble. It is 
anticipated that with the note before them the justices will not 
be warranted in granting a license to the lessee. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BUILDERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tuts Association held its half-yearly meeting on January 25 at 
the George Hotel, Nottingham. Mr. W. H. Cowlin, of Bristol, 
presided, and representatives from London, Bristol, Bradford, 
Bolton, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Derby, Hull, 
Walsall, Lincoln, and Nottingham were present. The report 
and accounts for the past half-year were adopted and passed, 
and the following gentlemen were appointed officers and 
council for the ensuing year :— 


President.—Mr. Robert Neill, jun., Manchester. V2ce- 
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Presidents.—Messrs. J. H. Colls, London; Robert Dennett, ' little plan which he proceeded at once to put into execution. 
Nottingham. //on. Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. Stanley G. Bird, | As the laws regulating the awarding of contracts, which are 
London ; W. H. Cowlin, Bristol. Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. J. C. | otherwise tolerably strict, do not prescribe that the bids shall 
White, Liverpool. //ox. Auditor.—Mr. Jos. Stevenson Jones, | resemble any particular standard, while they do say, we believe, 
Liverpool. And the following gentlemen were appointed | that the contract must be awarded to the lowest responsible 
to serve on the committee :—Birmingham, Messrs. John Bowen | bidder, Mr. Brady made the remarkable offer to remove all the 
and W, Sapcote ; Bolton, Mr. Joseph Henry Marsden ; Brad- | rock for one-quarter of a cent per cubic yard, or less 
ford, Messrs. William Moulson and John E. Bealand; Bristol, | than one-tenth of the proper price, and the earth for 
Mr. A. Krauss ; Edinburgh, Mr. Thomas Bonner; Hull, Mr. | 8 dols. a yard, or about twenty times the usual price. 
R. Beevers ; Lancaster, Mr. William Huntington ; Leeds, Mr. | Taking the engineers’ quantities as a basis, the whole work 
C, Tomlinson ; Lincoln, Mr. William Henry Close; Liverpool, | at these figures would cost 15,500 dols., while at the 
Messrs. James Bromley and James Pendleton ; London, Mr. | regular rates it would have amounted, as we have seen, to 
Thomas Rider; Manchester, Messrs. William Southern and | 33,000. It is hardly necessary to say that no one else had 
William Brown ; Northampton, Mr. W. H. Smith; Notting- | made any tender to do the work at less than half price, and the 
ham, Mr. Enoch Hind ; St. Helens, Mr. R. Belsher ; Wigan, | Commissioner of Public Works, not being at liberty to award 
Mr. Charles B. Holmes ; Wolverhampton, Mr: G. Higham, and | the rock excavation to Mr. Brady, and the earthwork to some 
the presidents of the local associations as members of the | one else, and being obliged to accept the lowest Jond-fide 
Council ex officio. In-the evening the representatives of the | tender, had no choice but to conclude a contract with Mr. 
various associations were entertained at dinner by the president | Brady, although he was sharply criticised for doing so by the 
of the Nottingham Association. It was resolved to hold the | newspapers opposed to him in politics. 
next meeting in Glasgow. As the work went on, it turned out, as Mr. Brady probably 
foresaw, that there was much less rock and more earth to be 
excavated than the engineers had estimated, and when the 
street was completed, the inspectors for the city certified that 
10,831 yards of rock had been removed, at one-quarter of a 
AMERICAN TENDERING. ene a ey and 14,667 cubic yards of earth, at 8 dols. a yard, 
A CURIOUS example of a contractor’s ingenuity in extracting a | bringing the total bill to 27 dols. for the rock excavation, and 
profit from rather unfavourable circumstances has just formed | 117,336 dols. for removing the earth. The cost of the whole - 
the subject of a judicial decision in New York. Some time | actual work at the average market prices would have been 
ago, says the American Architect, the Department of Public | 22,000 dols., so that Mr. Brady’s operation brought him ina net 
Works of that city advertised for bids for opening a certain | profit of 96,000 or 97,000 dols., although his bid was less than 
street in the rocky district about Riverside Park. The engi- | half of what the engineers considered the job to be worth. Pay- 
neers employed by the Department made their cross sections | ment under the contract was made from time to time as the 
as well as they could, and estimated that 1,930 cubic yards of , work went on, until the contractor had got about half his 
earth, and 21,540 cubic yards of rock would have to be removed, | money, but the city officials then refused to pay anything more, 
and the bidders were informed of this estimate, although, as is | and Mr. Brady brought suit for the balance. On the first trial 
usual in such matters, their tenders were to be made at so | the court seemed to think, as would, probably, most other — 
much per cubic yard for excavating each sort of material. At | persons, that the errors of the city engineers, joined with the 
that time the ordinary cost of removing rock was about a | unfortunate rigidity of the laws regulating contracts for public 
dollar and a half a yard, and of removing earth about forty | work, had given Mr. Brady an opportunity which he had simply 
cents, so that the whole work, according to the engineers’ | taken advantage of, and which had turned out more profitable 
quantities, ought to cost about 33,000 dols. As it happened, | for him than he had perhaps expected, and as there was no 
however, there was in the city a shrewd contractor named | evidence that Mr. Brady had been guilty of any fraud or con- 
Brady, who, probably by the help of a private and personal | spiracy against the city, he was entitled to the fruits of an 
survey of the ground, although this is not proved, conceived a | operation which had nothing in it contrary to law, and involved 
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a considerable risk to the contractor. More recently, however, 
the counsel for the city brought forward new evidence, to the 
effect that Mr. Brady, having found in the excavation a large 
quantity of friable rock, had it powdered by various processes, 
and removed it as earth; and as this seemed to indicate that a 
fraud had been practised, a new trial has been ordered. 

We should not wish to prejudge the case, but it is to be 
hoped that a desire to save the city’s money will not lead to an 
unfair decision of the purely technical question of the distinc- 
tion between rotten rock and earth. A great deal of the upper 
end of the Manhattan Island is composed of rock so decom- 
posed that it cannot be effectively blasted, while it is too firm 
to be shovelled without first loosening with the pick. Such 
material as this is not, we think, generally considered rock by 
engineers, and a judicial decision to the effect that it should be 
so considered would be likely to affect a large number of 
private contracts. It is not probable that the city inspectors 
allowed Mr. Brady to class as earth any material which could 
not be attacked with the pick, and there could, perhaps, be no 
better distinction than this. between earth and rock in excava- 
tion. 


CAST-IRON. 


A COURSE of lectures on “Cast-Iron” is now being delivered 
by Mr. Thomas Turner, in Mason College, Birmingham. In 
the first lecture Mr. Turner reminded his hearers that curing 
the last thirty years, owing to the inventions of Bessemer and 
Siemens, cast-iron has been gradually superseded for many 
purposes by wrought-iron and steel. Bridges, girders, rails, 
and guns, which in the early part of the present century were 
made of cast-iron, were afterwards constructed in wrought-iron, 
which, in its turn, is rapidly giving place to steel. In spite of 


this, the art of ironfounding did not appear to be in danger of | 


extinction, or even of serious falling off, for many new applica- 
tions for this material had been found. 
cheapest and most abundant form in which iron was met with 
in commerce, but by fusion it could be readily manufactured 
into the most intricate forms, and, under proper conditions, it 
produced a wonderfully clean and exact impression of the 
mould. Its tensile strength was sufficient for many applica- 
tions ; its crushing strength was remarkably high, and, being 
protected bya skin, it was less liable to rust than either wrought- 
iron or steel. Steel castings had the disadvantage of increased 
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prime cost of material and greater loss during casting, and in 
cost of the moulds, while the annealing which was necessary 
for them involved extra time and expense. Good iron castings 
had also finer surfaces, smoother edges, and a more pleasing 
appearance. The ancient methods of producing iron yielded 
always wrought-iron or steel, and it was doubtful when 
the art of ironfounding was first known. Probably it was 
practised earlier by the Chinese, who were at present won- 
derfully adept in mending broken cast-iron vessels. Percy 
mentions a cast-iron slab in a graveyard in Sussex five 
hundred years old; and cast-iron was known to Agricola, who 
died in 1555. It was first cast into cannon in this country 
in 1543 by Ralph Hogge, in Sussex ; while in 1595 cannon 
weighing three tons each were cast in the same vicinity. 
Owing to the increasing scarcity of wood at this period, several 
Acts of Parliament were passed prohibiting the manufacture of 
iron except in certain districts, while inventors were encouraged 
in the attempt to apply pit coal instead of charcoal. In the 
early part of the seventeenth century Dudley succeeded in 
making seven tons of iron per week at Sedgeley, using pit coal 
and bellows blown by water-power. However, the undertaking 
lapsed, and the trade of this country declined, iron being im- 
ported from America and elsewhere. In 1730, at Coalbrook 
Dale, Abraham Darby succeeded in producing cast-iron from 
charred pit coal, and in 1756 was preparing twenty tons per 
week from cne furnace. In 1760 blowing cylinders were first 
introduced at the Carron Ironworks, and at the end of the 
century Watt’s steam-engines gradually superseded the older 
“ fire-engines” on Newcomen’s principle, the result being 
increased dimensions of furnaces, while the make was doubled. 
The introduction of the puddling process by Cort in 1783 
largely increased the demand for cast-iron, and Great Britain 
once again began to take a leading position in the iron trade. 
The introduction of the hot-blast by Neilson, in 1829, led 
immediately to great economy of fuel, the use of raw coal, 
increased capacity of furnaces, and a much larger output. Since 
that period the improved construction of furnaces, the utilisa- 
tion of waste gases, and the use of regenerative stoves had 
enormously increased the output and reduced the expenditure 
of fuel. At present the average output of the larger furnaces 
was about ten times that obtained at the beginning of the 
present century, while the fuel used had been reduced to about 
one-fifth of that then employed. Mr. Turner then proceeded to 
give an account of the chief ores of iron, and their preparation 
for use in the blast-furnace. 
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i ” who was employed to take the other part of the contract, and 
OLD EDINBURGH. who evidently was a man of perfect fairness. In examination, 
AN action has been tried in the Edinburgh Courts in which | Mr. Wight produced an estimate that he had made up of the 
Mr. Hutchison, a plasterer, sued Messrs. Gilroy & Co., builders, | value of the plaintiff’s work, based upon his own statement and 
for 1,103/, being the amount due for the plasterer’s work in the | estimate of materials, and the sum which he gave as the result 
buildings of “Old Edinburgh” in the recent Exhibition. The | brought out by that estimate was 680/. odd, and 20 per cent. 
defendants pleaded that the contract price was about 363/, and | having been added for profit, made the sum 824/ odd.» Mr. 
that anything beyond that must be considered as an “extra,” | Wight, he understood, had not merely checked the plaintiff’s 
and required an architect’s certificate. The plaintiff stated, in | account, but had applied to it such corrections as resulted from 
reply, that the contract was superseded, and that a new | his own experience as a person employed in the same kind of 
arrangement was made. work, and his own knowledge of the proper rate of wages in the 
Lord M‘Laren, in giving judgment, said that the sum he | trade, and the proper price to be paid for materials. He thought ~ 
might fix was necessarily only an approximate sum, because it | that Mr. Wight was in error in taking as one of his data the 
was the assumed value of work done and material supplied, of | full sum of 558/. appearing on the plaintiff’s books as wages, 
which apparently no account or record was kept by the clerk of | because from the check statement that the defendants had made, 
works or by any one representing the interest of the defender, | it would seem that this sum was overstated. At any rate, it 
Mr. Gilroy, or the Exhibition Committee. The plaintiff upon | included the wages of the plaintiff himself and the bookkeeper, 
certain data offered to execute an amount of plasterwork of the | which, according to mercantile practice, he had no right to 
ordinary kind at a certain sum, and if fibrous plaster was used | include. He thought he would reach justice, at least as near an 
at a further sum. The acceptance of the defendant was only | approximation as he could, if he took off the 247, and awarded 
for plain plaster, and accordingly his lordship’s opinion was | the plaintiff 8007, less the sums already paid. 
that the alternative offer fell. Afterwards, on the suggestion of 
the architect of the building, it was resolved that fibrous plaster 
should be used, and that models should be made from the real 
stones taken from old buildings. Now this was obviously a FALL OF A TIMBER GALLERY 
more difficult and artistic kind of work than plain fibrous plaster- é 
work. Jt had been represented by the defendant that it was | ON Monday an inquest was held at the Coroner’s Court 
merely a cast from a rough model instead of a smooth model. | Holloway Road, concerning the death of an inmate of the 
He could not, however, accept that view of the case. The | Islington Workhouse, who was killed on January 27 by a 
models were cast just in the same way as any sculptor’s plaster | gallery giving way during an entertainment. A model of the 
model would be cast for cornices and ornamental decorative | gallery had been prepared for the inquiry. 
work, and which required care and attention, and undoubtedly The Master of the workhouse said that along one side of the 
more time than plain fibrous plasterwork would do. Before the | room in which the entertainment was given a movable gallery 
time approached for the opening of the Exhibition, it was found | was erected on February 4 of last year. It was constructed by 
that the plaintiff was not able to overtake all the work, | a carpenter named Parsons, who undertook the full responsi- 
and a certain portion of it was handed over to Mr. | bility of the work. After its erection an entertainment was 
Wight, who had originally desired to contract for the work. | given in the room, and everything went satisfactorily. It was 
Mr. Hutchison had now rendered his account on the basis | taken down and replaced last Christmas, when another enter- 
of the amount of material used and labour employed in doing | tainment was given, the gallery being again used for the 
the plasterwork, and charging 20 per cent. as profit. Hethought | accommodation of the audience, without any mishap occurring. 
the kind of work the pursuer was called upon to do was so dif- | On the night of January 27 he was in the room. During the 
ferent from the plain plasterwork that he contracted for that he | entertainment he heard a cracking, and immediately the gallery ~ 
was entitled to prove the value of his work, to be paid irre- | collapsed. The three posts in front were of iron. 
spective of the contract price. The best standard that he might Mr. J. S. Furlong said he was chairman of the house, and 
apply to the case was, he thought, the evidence of Mr. Wight, | was present on the night referred to. The foreman carpenter 
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was instructed to erect the gallery. There were about six other 
carpenters with him, and he had unlimited power to. order 
everything he wanted. They had every confidence in the 
carpenter owing to the excellent work he had done for them. 
He saw the gallery when it was finished. A builder examined 
it, and they all came to the conclusion that it was properly put 
up. On the day referred to he had the old people placed in the 
gallery, thinking they could see better. Witness was standing 
under the gallery, and was much surprised when the crash 
came. There was a flaw discovered in one of the boards. 
The old people seemed very much delighted at the perform- 
ance and applauded rather loudly, and the board with the 
flaw seemed to give way. The order was given for the best 
timber. 

Mr. Parsons, the carpenter, said he attributed the giving way 
of the gallery to the flaw in the board. He examined the 
timber thoroughly when the gallery was erected, but saw no 
flaw. When the centre board gave way, it caused the others to 
turn over. They were screw nailed. He had no books or 
scales. There was no surveyor. He might have run the risk 
of having a flaw in any of the boards. He had been builders’ 
foreman for years before he went to the workhouse. When last 
he took the gallery down he found it all in order. None of the 
boards seemed strained. The knot had been of so unusual a 
kind that an inspection could not reveal its presence.—The 
Coroner: I can understand one beam breaking, but should that 
entail the complete collapse of the structure ?--Witness found 
the explanation of that collapse in the excited movement of the 
persons in the gallery. 

Mr. Walker, a retired builder, and one of the guardians, said 
he had had much experience in building galleries. He had 
examined the gallery, and was satisfied with every particular. 
The gallery ought to have been able to hold 20 tons if the 
timber had been sound. He should say there were not more 
than Io tons in the gallery at the time of the occurrence. If he 
had been engaged to erect the gallery, he should have done it 
in the same way. The board with the flaw was, he considered, 
a most extraordinary one.—One of the jury: Is it a custom to 
erect such galleries as this without an inspection by a sur- 
veyor ?—The Coroner: Such a case as this does not come under 
the Buildings Act. It was erected in a privateroom. Any one 
could have a gallery erected in their private house without 
having it inspected by a surveyor. 

Mr. H. H. Collins, district surveyor for the eastern division 
of the City, said he had visited the workhouse. Unfortunately 


he had only seen part of the timber, and he could not agree 
with the evidence that the timber was good. The timber em- 
ployed was “woolly” and inferior. However much the knot 
might have contributed towards the calamity, it was not the 
cause of it. The truth was—and he was sorry to have to say 
so—although most excellent workmanship had been displayed 
in erecting the gallery, its fundamental conception was alto- 
gether at fault. It was the old story—a carpenter had by 
“rule of thumb” designed a work which depended for success 
upon the very nicest calculations of a trained and experienced 
expert. Undoubtedly the guardians should have caused Parsons 
to work under the direction of a surveyor. The strength of the 
gallery had not been at all in a proper relation to the weight it 
was called upon to bear. It was only half as strong as it ought 
to have been for the weight it had to carry. There were means 
whereby measurements could be made. Ifa thing would break 
at 9 lbs. they should only load it with 3 lbs. On an occasion 
like this they would have applause, and that should have been 
taken into consideration. There were about 3} tons placed 
on the planks, whereas he considered there should only have 
been 14. He believed that the carpenter did what hundreds of 
other foremen had done before him. If he had put the gallery 
up he should have been most careful. If the timber had been the 
best possible wood he should not then have considered it strong 
enough for the number of people. So far as he was able to see 
the gallery had been well put together. He should say that the 
man who did it was a first-class foreman. Witness said it did 
seem extraordinary that surveyors had not the power under the 
Act of Parliament to look after such erections as this, The 
Metropolitan Board of Works had within the last few years 
directed surveyors to see that all galleries erected in the streets 
were examined in order to prevent accidents. However, in 
private houses it was beyond the power of the surveyor, but he 
was sure that ifa surveyor were called in he would have been 
very pleased to have given his opinion with reference to this 
gallery. The foremen he had been connected with had usually 
declined to take any responsibility. 

The jury found that the deceased had died from the effects 
of being crushed by the timber of the falling gallery, and that 
the death was accidental. They expressed an opinion, from the 
timber they had seen and the model, that the timber was not of 
the best quality, and had not sufficient strength to carry the 
weight of the number of people placed uponit. The guardians 
should, they thought, have employed a proper surveyor, and 
they found that the carpenter was in no way to blame. 
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BRADSHAW’S LIMMER ASPHALTE 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the Freehold Mines of the 
German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, 
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tightness is extremely essential. For such purposes Over 2,000,000 (Two Millions) of Square Feet of ‘‘Limmer Asphalte” 
have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO.; while for Paving purposes Over 50 Miles of ‘‘ Limmer Asphalte’’ Footways 
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Ghe Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


We believe it is the fact that the first protest against 
the degrading of the public buildings of Paris by pasting 
coloured placards on them, was raised in the columns of 
The Architect. After a time a few of the French journals 
took up the grievance. It is satisfactory to find that the 
governmental and municipal authorities have at last de- 
cided to take action by controlling the enterprise of the 
bill-stickers. The Department of Civil Buildings announces 
that from this week forth every advertisement, official or 
non-official, is to be placed upon boards enclosed in frames, 
which will be set up for the purpose, and hung on the 
walls of public buildings. The Prefecture of the Seine 
reserves to itself the right of affixing public notices on such 
buildings as the Palais de Justice, the Tribunal de Com- 
merce, the Morgue, the prisons, normal schools, &c., and 
any one who posts an advertisement or notice without 
authority on the walls will be prosecuted. The regulations 
are rather late, but, if they are carried out rigorously, much 
will be gained. Once the opposition to the practice of 
posting bills without leave is introduced, the Parisians may 
expect that something will be done to preserve their 
shutters, doors, and balconies from the intrusion of announce- 
ments that are often offensive to the sight. 


On Sunday one of the leading French amateurs died in 
Paris, having all but reached his ninetieth year. The Baron 
FEUILLET DE CoucusEs served in the Foreign Office for sixty 
years, and he went through all the grades of the service. He 
was, moreover, a master of ceremonies under the Monarchy, 
the Empire, and the Republic. The Baron found time to 
study and enjoy art. He not only collected pictures, 
miniatures, and other treasures, but he wrote about them in 
a style that displayed a sincere appreciation of the works of 
art. One of his best known works was about LEOPOLD 
RoseErtT, the young painter of the famous (Reapers of the 
Pontine Marshes, who committed suicide exactly ten years 
after one of his brothers died in the same way. Another 
work by the Baron was a history of English painting. His 
account of his explorations to discover works of art is one 
of the most interesting of collectors’ books. He also com- 
piled editions of letters by Monraicng, Louis XVI., and 
Marie ANTOINETTE. 


THE Crystal Palace at Sydenham has been open for 
thirty-three years ; it has been visited by over fifty millions 
of people, and over four millions of pounds have been 
earned. But with so remarkable a history, the palace does 
not stand, as City men say, on a financial basis, for the High 
Court of Justice has appointed the chairman to act as re- 
ceiver. The difficulties are not of recent origin ; they are 
as old as the palace. ‘To begin with, the style of building 
was not of an economical kind. PaxTon was supposed to 
have discovered a new style, over which the world went 
crazy forsome months. But the annual expenditure for 
the repairs of this marvel were as unprecedented as the 
‘style. Then a fire occurred, and it was found that a build- 
ing of the kind could not be easily restored to its original 
condition. ‘The company were compelled at an early stage 
to raise money on debentures, and a high rate of interest 
cannot longer be paid. An appeal is now made to the 
debenture holders for consideration, to the public in general 
for assistance, and to the local authorities for exemption 
from taxation. If the palace could be considered simply as 
a place of public entertainment, it is deserving of aid. It 
is no longer recognised as an educational factor—unless in 
respect of some classes of music. But if it has failed it is 
not from any fault of the founders. They brought together 
a collection of casts of architecture and sculpture -that for 
completeness was unique. But the works never excited 
more than a languid interest, and people seemed disposed 
to doubt the genuineness of the reproductions. Some- 
thing will have to be done if the palace is toremain. There 
are managers who think it might be made to pay, but re- 
moval would be preferable to degradation. - 


THE city of Liverpool has now an opportunity to 
acquire the collection of antiquities gathered by the late 
Jos—EpH Mayer, and which are of great value. The 
executors have offered to sell the collection to the Cor- 
poration, but the reply is that the exchequer of the city is 
too empty to allow of money being expended in that way. 
At the present time the Library Committee is in debt, and, 
in consequence, the Corporation will not even consider the 
subject of purchasing the Mayer collection, 


Mr. J. OLDRiD Scott and Mr. J. P. SeppoN announce 
that at the suggestion of the Committee on Competitions of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the proposed 
memorial respecting the Liverpool Cathedral, which has re- 
ceived about 300 signatures, will be slightly modified and 
will be in the following form :— 

“ To the Liverpool Cathedral Committee. 

‘‘We, the undersigned, as architects, considering the 
national importance of this great undertaking, upon which 
much depends affecting the future of church architecture 
throughout the kingdom, venture to request that you will 
allow the designs to be exhibited in London.” 

Should any architects who have already signed the 
memorial object to this modification, or should any others 
desire to have their names added to it, they are requested to 
communicate with Mr. J. OL_prip Scort or Mr. J. P. 
SEDDON. . 


THE equestrian statue of CHARLEMAGNE, which stands 
in front of Notre Dame, is, as we have already stated, a 
work which is not yet the property of the City’ of’ Paris, 
since no commission was ever given for its execution. 
Although of high character, it is simply a speculative work, 
which was produced by a firm of founders.» The late 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc had something to do with its creation. 
The pedestal which he designed appears to be unequal to 
the weight of the figures. It will be necessary either to 
repair the masonry or to remove the statue. But it may be 
difficult for the Municipality to do either until the statue is 
purchased, and the fate of CHARLEMAGNE is consequently 
causing some discussion among sculptors. 


On Friday evening, Mr. HerKomer, A.R.A., delivered 
an address at Salisbury, which was a fresh condemnation of 
the South Kensington system. He told the students that 
the master of the art school was a fellow-student of his own, 
who was anxious to do well for the school, but could not. 
The reason was that the master had a great piece of 
machinery behind him that would not move, or that moved 
in its own way, which way he knew was not right. Even 
those at the head of that gigantic machinery were helpless. 
What did it all mean? who started it? what did it all lead 
to? and what could they do? Nobody knew, and nobody 
really inquired. Everybody was a little anxious, but what 
did it all mean? It meant doing the best they could with 
a system that had not done what was expected of it. Mr. 
HeERKOMER has studied at South Kensington, and, like 
all students whose eyes are open, he must have seen 
enough to convince him that there is a power there 
before which the art director himself must succumb. Mr. 
HeErKOMER has had also greater experience than the 
majority of artists in teaching students, and he said 
on Friday that he found the greatest difficulty in getting 
students who passed through South Kensington to feel 
what was artistic. Relating his own experience, Mr. 
HERKOMER said how he remembered the miserable agony 
of doing heads from the cast. He did not believe that 
anybody went to the cast willingly, and he could not believe 
it was necessary to force a person into such monotonous 
work if it were no use. They were forced to do outlines, 
but men who had practised all their lives could not do an 
outline unless there was one and a distinct one. Why 
should students try to do the most difficult things first ? 
He maintained that such things, instead of developing the 
mind, block the way. They did not educate the art faculty, 
but stopped its growth. In any other country an address 
of the kind would engage the sericus consideration of the 
authorities, but the remarks will do no more than give a 
little amusement at South Kensington. The schools have 
become failures, the museums are ceasing to attract crowds, 
and meanwhile the Department remains unconcerned. 
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SPANISH ART." 


HE history of Spanish art is a subject that is likely to 
become moye attractive in proportion as the world 


grows more philosophic and scientific. It has peculiarities ' prising so much is made of a bull-fight. 


for everyone who cares to seek out the relation between 
cause and effect., In most countries art, if it did not 


improve, at least underwent many changes ; it was free, and | 
could correspond with the fancy of artists or the whims of. 


patrons. The historian in consequence finds that the 
history of art in Italy, France, or Holland is a task that is 
almost beyond any man’s powers. He may put the artists 
in groups or schools, but he knows that the general charac- 
teristics which are common to them are the least important. 
It is only when the artists are treated individually that there 
can be an approach to accuracy. 


In Spain, on the contrary, the ruling system was opposed | 


to individuality. There were not such rigorous laws as were 
found in Egypt, and by which the proportions of a figure or 
a flower and the arrangement of a composition were 
regulated. But every painter knew that if he attempted 
certain attractive subjects, it was at the peril of his life. 
The freedom which the Renaissance artists seemed to con- 
sider as their birthright was not recognised by any Spanish 
judge. Painting was the handmaid of religion; and it was 
accepted that types which in some way had become hallowed 
should be kept up. To paint the nude figure must have 
been a serious crime, for otherwise we cannot account for 
the scarcity of works of that class. The dignity which was 
supposed to surround every Spanish gentleman would not 


tolerate commonplace scenes, and hence genre did not | 


thrive in the country. Forsome unknown reason landscape 
was also considered unworthy of notice. 

We have consequently in Spanish art something that was 
produced under conditions unlike those which prevailed in 
the principal countries of Europe. But in the peculiarity of 
the conditions it resembled ancient art, It was not only in 
Assyria and Egypt, but even in Greece, that laws were 


in force partly esthetic and partly conventional, to which — 


the artists had to accommodate themselves. Happily in all 
the countries art sometimes contrived to enjoy a little inde- 
pendence. The Egyptian portrait statues are revelations 
that the sculptors forgot all about legality in order to gratify 
their instincts. MurILLo acted in the same way a great 
many years afterwards. He painted angels and saints that 
were entirely human; and, moreover, he descended to a 
very low level in search of subjects, as if he wished to shock 
the sensibilities of the grandees who scorned genre in its 
best forms. If other men did not go so far, we can at least 
see that there was, a desire among them to escape their 
trammels, and hence the history of Spanish art resembles a 
battle-field in which individuality had many a tough fight 
with ignorance, bigotry, and other upholders of ancient 
customs. . 

M. Lucien Sotvay is the latest inquirer into the his- 
tory of a country that WrLKiE described as the Timbuctoo 
of art. It is of late that the Spaniards have thought it 
becoming to aid inquiry into such a subject, and it was only 
a rich and enthusiastic gentleman like Sir W1~u1am 
STIRLING who would have had the courage some forty 
years ago to pierce through the cimmerian darkness that 
surrounded the annals of the artists of Spain. Compared 
with that task all modern investigations are child’s play. 
In those days to propose a catalogue of the collection in 
the Prado museum: would be taken as an insult to the 
nation ; now, thanks to M. PepRo Maprazo, the pictures 
can be as readily identified as if they were in the Louvre 
or our National Gallery. M. Sorvay does not profess to 
philosophise, although he acts in that way. He begins with 
putting a picture of the country before his reader, in order 
that there may be a ¢lear notion of what the Spanish painter 
saw before him. M. Sorvay is one of the men who are not 
fascinated with everything Spanish. He warns strangers 
against the supposition that the Spain of romance bears a 
resemblance to the:real Spain, and begs of them not to 
indulge in visions of perfumed gardens, with balconies and 
serenading cavaliers, or of towns with streets of noble archi- 
tecture, unless they desire to be disappointed. A country 


* LArt Espagnol, + 


Par Luci lyat, 
London : G, Wood & Co, ncten si Selvay 


Paris: J. Rouam, 


| the temptation hereafter is another question. 


of that kind could not well produce so many sombre 
pictures. Spain is, in parts, very dreary and monotonous, 
excessive cold and heavy rains are not unknown, and it is 
related that sentries have been frozen to death in Madrid. 
Life in general is of a humdrum kind, and it is not sur- 
It has never been 
an attractive country for travellers, and from seeing so few 
strangers, the Spaniards were rarely able to make com- 
parisons between themselves and other men, and naturally 
their conceit was developed. But the two causes have com- 
bined to keep works of art in the country. It is only under 


exceptional pressure that objects are sold to foreign 


Whether the Spaniards will be able to resist 
But it is 
almost as true now as it was in Forp’s days, that ‘Spain is 
a land bottled up for antiquarians.” 

M. Sotvay is less disposed than native writers to con- 
sider that Spain was possessed of native art. He says that 
in the sixteenth century, BECERRA and ALONSO BERRU- 
GUETE took the lead among the Spanish sculptors ; but the 
stalls in the Coro in Toledo, which are supposed to be the 
best work of the latter (Mr. Srreer described them as 
“heavy, dull Paganism”), were carved mainly by PHILIP DE 
BoURGOGNE, who was not a native, although from the way 
his name is commonly printed, he is taken for a Spaniard. 
M. Sotyay says he does not know a figure more impres- 
sive than one of In1co Lopez, in the chapel of St. Ilde- 
fonse, at Toledo ; the peace of death was never expressed 
in more pure, pathetic, and eloquent simplicity. He doubts, 
however, whether it is a Spanish work. The Spaniards were 
not only willing to utilise Italians, and, as happened with 
TORREGIANO, to put them on a level with natives whenever 
there was a suspicion of disrespect in the works, but the Low 
Countries were a preserve to which they could have recourse 
at any time. Long before they were possessed of a desire 
to encourage paintings, the Spaniards brought away Flemish 
artists who were architects and sculptors. ANNEQUIN 
of Brussels was, from 1459 to 1494, director of the works of 
the cathedral of Toledo, and he was the author of the famed 
doorway of the Lions. His son succeeded him in his 
office, which he held until 1534. ‘There were many other 
Flemings employed as artists, and CHARLES V. was some- 
times taxed with showing more favour to foreigners than to 
his Spanish subjects. A give-and-take principle was adopted 
in those days, and artists were in a measure citizens of the 
world. On this subject M. Sotvay has much to say which 


collectors. 


is of interest :— 


Whilst foreign sculptors and architects, and, after a time, 
painters also, were in favour in Spain both before and after the 
Renaissance, and gave at once a lesson and an example, some 
Spanish artists also went abroad and carried out important 
works among strangers. They have left traces that are often 
considerable in the art of the countries they visited. I refer, of 
course, solely to Spanish architects and sculptors. Freemasonry 
was the means of organising mediaeval arts and trades, it 
ignored frontier lines, and transported men who were united 
in a fraternity of labour to any place where a building had to be 
raised. In this way we can explain the mutual exchange of 
good services, the reciprocal interests which here and there are 
so striking in the architecture of Spain and the Low Countries. 


‘It was through Spain and not through Italy, as is generally sup- 


posed, that the Renaissance penetrated the Low Countries at 
the end of the fifteenth century, and was there planted earlier 
than in France or Germany. And this is proved not only 
by dates but by the style of the earliest buildings of the epoch 
which were erected in the subjected provinces under Charles V. 


‘and Philip II. 


In borrowing from Italy the Greco-Roman traditions, 
Spain took care especially in the architecture to avoid a servile 
inspiration by them. They were combined with the fantasy 


‘and the richness of the Arab traditions which were visible in 


the mosques that had been transformed into Christian churches. 
Indeed the Arab traditions had already served in the fifteenth 
century to create a style that was to some extent original, 
that is, the MMudejar style, in which Moorish and Gothic 
elements were combined, This style is met at every step in 
the Spanish basilicas. The chapter-house of the cathedral of 
Toledo with its doorway and ceiling, in which the colours and 
gold have been mellowed by time until it seems like a dazzling 
piece of embroidery, is perhaps the principal example. Several 
churches of Toledo have minarets for towers which are literal 


/ copies of Arab examples.. When the Renaissance was intro- 


duced, the exquisite graces of the W/udejar were allied to the 
severe principles of the new style, and the result was the 
Plateresque style, which prevails throughout Spain. On the 
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other hand, we find in the Low Countries the two styles also 
iving and triumphant. The colonnade of the interior court of 
he bishop’s palace at Liége, the chapel of the Sacred Blood at 
Bruges, the ancient Bourse of Antwerp display the Mudejar 
style, whilst the Plateresque style with its boldness and 
capriciousness can be seen on most of the buildings constructed 
during the sixteenth century, on more than one part of the 
admirable Cheminée du Francs of Bruges, on the mausoleum 
of Cardinal de Croy, erected in 1524 at Héverlé, near Louvain, 
and which M. Schoy attributes to an Italian inspiration. The 
two styles held sway in the Low Countries until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, when through the influence of the 
Jesuits, Flemish architecture drew inspiration exclusively from 
debased Roman traditions. 


M. Sotyay, however, shows that although the Flemings 
were indebted to Spain, they too were opposed to servile 
imitation, Some houses in the Grand Place of ‘Brussels 
may suggest the south by their sombre patios surrounded by 
colonnades, but the treatment of the roofs, the profusion of 
gargoyles, festoons, busts, and statuettes, and the peculiar 
ingenuity of the ornamentation, all belonged to the north. 
He believes that the Spaniards were able to derive some 
things from the Low Countries. The miraderos, or pro- 
jecting oriels, which are so common now in Spain are, 
according to M. Sotvay, copies of the Flemish covered 
balconies. In that opinion we do not agree with him. 

In painting no less than in architecture the influence of 
Flemish precedents can be traced, and consequently that 
branch of art exhibits the operation of two foreign schools 
upon the Spaniards. When we also take into account the 
power of the Church in regulating the character of the works, 
it will be evident that Spanish painting is a subject which is 
worthy of consideration by theorists. The national ‘cha- 
racter, which must also have much power over artists, was 
strangely compounded in Spain. There was a tendency to 
mysticism, but it was accompanied with qualities that were 
almost brutal. Hence we see a man like RipERaA painting 
anchorites and ruffians in a style that was suggestive of 
sympathy with both classes of subjects. It is also known 
that there were devotional writers who prescribed rules for 
painters that were more exalted than those in force in Fra 
ANGELICO’S convent, and'so much respect was paid to'them 
that some painters were afraid to represent 'a'’ smile 
on a face. In fact, Spanish painting, taken as ‘a ‘whole, is 
free from gaiety. Nor is this surprising when we know it 
never had a state that could be described as infancy. It 
was not difficult for art so strangely constituted. to fall into 
a state of decadence. 

The appearance of Goya was more hopeful than a host 
of men of the Rizera class. He selected the life that he 
understood best, and if his pictures and drawings were often 
vulgar in subject they were at least real. The poetic ele- 
ment was in our time exemplified by Fortuny, who in his 
love of colour seems to show that he was akin to the Moors. 
Goya and Fortuny are likely to be the two poles towards 
which the artists of the future will be attracted. =, 

M. Sotvay has written on all these subjects in a style 
that often recalls the works of that master of sentences, 
THEOPHILE GauTIER. There is the same insightinto art 
and the same competence to treat of pictures and buildings 
in picturesque language. mere eer 
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APPLIED ART! tet 


ad Fie following discussion took place at the Society-of ‘Arts 
after the reading of Mr. Armstrong’s paper on: “Applied 
Art” that was published last week :-— mes 
Mr. WALTER CRANE said he had some hesitation. in offering 
any remarks after so full and exhaustive a paper, but he 
gathered that the lecturer pointed pretty plainly to'what lay at 
the bottom of all our difficulties—the system under which we 
were forced to live. He did not believe that, in any really 
healthy period of art, the same difficulties had ever been felt. 
Every child began to draw, and if all had their opportunities 
probably every one would draw about equally well: -Moreover, 
every one began to draw the figure, for every child found that 
the mostinteresting. But that was all crushed outof the student, 
and he was set to draw corners and angles, and rounds.and squares 
which had absolutely no meaning to his mind, and his invention 
was never set towork. He was carried through all the-grades, 
admirably devised no doubt, and certainly every’ pains were 
taken, and it was not the fault of the Art Department that there 
were not more inventive artists. He had no doubt: there was 
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abundance of material—there was as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it—but, somehow, it did not come to the sur- 
face, and they sat for hours dangling their rods on the bank, 
and nothing ever rose. As to the remedy, it was very difficult 
to point it out. There were glimmerings of hope, and certain 
improvements might be referred to, but the real impulse which 
had been given to the art of design was certainly due to the band 
of men who had been referred to, who began their work in an 
obscure square in London, They were driven back to the old 
reason which still stood in the way—the pressure of the times. 
Even a genuine artist was mostly driven to live by something 
or other ; he was not able to work on the thing nearest his heart, 
but was obliged to keep two strings to his bow. He must con- 
scientiously do something which might not. be contrary to his 
principles, but which did him less than artistic justice. This 
fact might be illustrated by a story told of one of our celebrated 
painters. A friend of his, no less eminent, was said to have 
asked him why he did not do something really worthy of him- 
self, and his answer was, “‘ My dear fellow, I have eight chil- 
dren.” If he had lived in a properly constituted society the 
artist would have had no anxiety about his children, and would 
have had full license to do justice to his talents. : 
Mr. HUNTER DONALDSON said he agreed entirely with the 
remarks of the last speaker. In reference to Mr. Armstrong’s 
regret that there was not proper provision for displaying the 
works of the schools of art, it did seem to him extraordinary 
that the Albert Hall, which was so often empty, could not be 
utilised for that purpose, or some other large building might be 
hired. He believed the British workman, admirable as he was, 
was inferior on the whole to the art workmen of other European 
countries in many important branches of art. In ivory-carving, 
wood-carving, metalwork of various kinds, leatherwork, mar- 
queterie, silk in combination with metal, velvet, and tapestry- 
work, and many others, the best English worknien were dis- 
tinctly inferior to the best foreign workmen. You could get in 
Italy, and certainly in Belgium, ironwork of a much better kind, 
and certainly at a much lower rate, than in England, which was 
very much to be regretted. No doubt it was partly owing to 
the greater cheapness of living abroad, and partly to other 
causes, but the fact remained that English workmen had not 
hitherto produced anything equal in quality or in price. 
This was due to many causes which there was not time to 
refer to, but the question was—Could this beimproved? Could 
you so stimulate the workman as to induce him to be- 
come enthusiastic in the art he pursued? Whether there 
was in the English character that imagination: which was 
essential to all artwork remained to be proved, but the 
English workman had not yet had a fair chance. He was 
even now struggling against very great difficulties, and up to a 
recent period, there had been no encouragement for the 
development of his genius, but at any rate he had not yet 
shown that imagination and vivacity which was so commonly 
associated with the French, Italians, and Belgians, and which 
resulted in the production of those admirable things which were 
offered, many of them at extraordinarily low prices. With 
regard to the influences which might fairly be looked to to 
effect a reform in art teaching, he thought the Royal Academy 
was the first. No body of men could do it so effectually, and 
some day, seeing their obligation to society, and the encourage- 
ment they received, they must see it to be their duty: to do 
something. A feeling obtained amongst them that decorative 
art was inferior to pictorial, and that'a high-class decorator 
was an inferior person to the producer of a picture. This was 
a fundamental error. There ought to be in the Royal Academy: 
a number of skilful decorators: men ‘of recognised authority, 
who should direct the decorative art of the country, and to 
whom all might appeal for the encouragement and guidance 
which was so much required. Amongst the Academicians 
there should be a number of recognised teachers of art. What 
they wanted was, not so much travelling students as travelling 
masters ; men selected for their knowledge of decorative art, 
to go to great centres like Birmingham and Sheffield, with 
selections from the South Kensington Museum, and give 
lectures on ironwork and other branches of artistic industry. 
What an impetus that would give to the whole art metal trade 
of the country. The disregard of good art teaching by so 
eminent a body was one cause why there was such a low stan- 
dard of decorative art in this country. And this was a time 
when there seemed less motive for good work than ever before, 
as the public sought only for what was cheap, not for that 
which was good, and this acted most injuriously on the work-~ 
man. He had had forty years’ connection with workmen, and 
knew something of the conditions under which good work was 
produced, and he was sure that the rage for cheapness was 
fatal to high-class work of any kind. Only that day he was in 
the show-room of a man who obtained a gold medal at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1878, and seeing some inferior work there 
he spoke to him about it, and he said it was no use making 
superior articles, for the public would not buy them, and he 
was obliged to put in his shop things which would sell. The 
workmen, therefore, wanted teaching, but not more than the 
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employer, who certainly ought to learn what was good work and 
what was bad. 

Mr. Lewis F. Day was delighted to findthat Mr. Armstrong, 
who had so much to do with the encouragement of art in the 
nation, was so much in favour of cultivating decorative art. 
He did not think it was any use looking to the Royal Academy 
to do anything in this way—they must look to South Kensington, 
which there was reason to suppose was doing a great deal of 
good work ; but the question | occurred to him whether it was 
doing as much as one could wish in teaching the application of 
art. There was now in England a higher level of art than 
there had been for a long time in the past, but in the applica- 
tion of art it was not so. There were many reasons for this, 
one being the prestige which attached to picture-painting. The 
only passage in the paper which he felt inclined to take excep- 
tion to, was that in which the author said that where the sense 
of decorative art had been great, it was owing to the architect, 
who ought to have control over all the minor arts. He should 
like to know what control the architect had over Mr. Morris ; 
in fact, Mr. Morris had jumped upon the architect all his life, 
and that was the secret of his success. There had been 
eminent architects, no doubt, but they were eminent in spite of 
that circumstance, and because they had succeeded in develop- 
ing themselves in some particular direction ; and he found 
that, generally speaking, an eminent architect was abused by 
all other architects. But decoration was not an archi- 
tec’s profession; in fact, architecture seemed to him to be 
an impossible art altogether. To be an architect a man ought 
to be about ten men rolled into one ; and if each architect were 
chopped up into about a dozen, there would be some hope 
of good work being done. Asa decorator, he had had a great 
deal to put up with from architects ; instead of helping him to 
do his best, they always wanted something in a thirteenth or 
fifteenth-century style, and said there was no precedent for 
what he was doing. When a young man he did much work 
for architects, bnt he had not for the last ten years, while 
working on his own account, had anything to do with them. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD POLLEN remarked that the great historical 
architects had been something more than mere builders. Such 
men as William of Wykeham were architects, painters, and 
certainly workers in metal ; architecture was more their amuse- 
ment than their occupation, whereas in most cases modern 
architects were builders, and became architects from what they 
found in books. At the same time there were real artists 
among them, such as Mr. Norman Shaw, whose buildings had 
real artistic merit. With regard to the South Kensington 
Museum, he could not forget that France for two centuries 
might be said to have held the palm for all decorative arts, and 
the reason generally given was that there lived there a Minister 
named Colbert, who persuaded Louis XIV. to establish free 
schools and manufactories—an artistic university, in fact— 
beginning with tapestry, and being enlarged until it included 
glass-making, lace-making, pottery, and so on; and to this day 
the French Government, under whatever pressure, always found 
the means to keep up the manufactory, where not only was art 
taught, but works of art were produced. Employers of art 
workmen could there send their men to be instructed, or could 
select the best workmen, and this was an immense advantage. 
They had heard that something of the same kind had been 
done in a small way at South Kensington, by having artists 
there to teach the making of enamels, and the art of casting in 
bronze by the “cire perdue” process, and these were some of 
the most important steps yet taken there. They could not 
expect the nation to vote a few hundred thousands per annum 
to establish factories ; but it was very well that even something 
of the kind was attempted. for some years he was connected 
with the South Kensington Museum, which was certainly in 
many departments the finest in Europe, and he used to watch 
with some interest what it was that principally attracted the 
British workman and the other visitors. There was at that 
time a large collection of food products, with the different 
constituents of beef, mutton, flour, &c., arranged in bottles and 
saucers, and the greater number of the visitors spent their time 
in contemplating this collection. He could not help thinking 
how desirable it would be if the same principle was carried out 
in respect to art, and some one were appointed to lecture on the 
different parts of the collection, and point out what it was that gave 
the real artistic value to the old ivories, enamels, &c., and why 
some were peculiarly interesting and valuable, and much finerthan 
others of a more showy appearance. It really required a great 
deal of persuasion to get even educated people to look at these 
things sometimes. He had heard people admire very much the 
paintings exhibited on the paving stones in the streets, so that 
however clever people were, they did not by their mere intel. 
_ lectual attainments attain a love for or knowledge of art. Many 
people had the most ridiculous’ preferences amongst works of 

art ; they liked one thing because it was very soft, and some- 
thing else for some other reason, but did not appreciate the 
artistic merit of either, or know what it was that made a fine 
picture. If the Department could employ one of their officers 
to preach about these things, it would do a deal of good 3 and 


if such men were sent into the manufacturing centres, much 
more good would result. The British workman was intelligent, 
and would take it in as quickly as anybody, and he hoped 
Mr. Armstrong would see his way to carry out the idea in 
some way. 

Mr. WARDLE said his impression was that they were starting 
on a new campaign, and it was yet too early to dogmatise much, 
By-and-by they would know more of their shortcomings and 
aspirations, and would be able to direct their efforts accord- 
ingly. He believed the starting of that section would be pro- 
ductive of much good. If it helped to draw together those who 
were willing to work for the purity of art productions, and if it 
brought them in connection with those who wished to possess 
such articles, great good would be attained. If those who were 
employed in decorative art, however humble, were appreciated 
and personally recognised, this would approximate very greatly 
to the advantages which pictorial artists derived from the Royal 
Academy. Decorative art was certainly subordinate, but it would 
be a fortunate thing that in every house and cottage in England 
decorative art found a place. The love for ornament was 
universal; it was not necessary that decorative art should be 
costly, but it ought to be genuine, and there was a great future 
before it. 

Mr. E. C. Rosins said that, being an architect, he felt some 
diffidence in speaking after what had been said; but he might 
remark that his experience of decorators had been rather 
favourable, and he had found them of immense assistance 
to him. He did not pretend to be a universal genius, who 
could direct every kind of artist in whatever branch he 
had taken up, and it seemed to him that what was wanted im 
architectural education was specialism, and that was growing 
every day. There was not enough building to employ all the 
architects, and some were turning their attention to different 
points, such as ironwork, designing tiles, or anything in fact 
which required a knowledge of the different styles prevalent 
throughout the world. The peculiarity of an architect’s educa- 
tion was that it taught him proportion, and led him amongst 
scientific men. He had a way of looking at things different 
rather from the freehanded artist, who was not bound at all by 
geometric thoughts in his construction. It would be generally 
admitted that the basis in most ornament was geometrical ; 
nature itself was geometrical, and therefore there was a great 
preliminary good in the fact that an architect had associated 
his mind with those strict forms which underlie everything 
beautiful. A knowledge of styles was also essential. As @ 
schoolmaster shivered when he heard a false quantity, so did 
an architect when he saw an anachronism in decoration. It 
was very painful to a man, when he had designed a building 
with great care in the thirteenth-century style, to find decora- 
tion put into it that belonged to the Renaissance. As an illus- 
tration, he might refer, as he had done before, to the room they 
were in. The house was built by Adam, and when he was 
asked to superintend the decoration, &c., he searched through. 
the works published by Adam to see what style he adopted, 
and then he and Mr. Crace, the decorator, studied the matter 
together. Books had been spoken of rather slightingly ; but 
where could you find these things except in books? The art 
library at South Kensington was one of the finest institutions 
in the country. Architects felt the want of education as much 
as any one else. When he was a pupil he attended the schoot 
at Marlborough House to learn freehand drawing, and was very 
much annoyed that he was not admitted to the class for modelling 
because he had not been there long enough. He had always 
thought since that there should be a little more freedom in the 
regulations—that there should not be one uniform routine. It 
would be well also if classes were established at South 
Kensington for higher grades as well as lower. Everything in 
this country was done for working men; but the difference 
between us and foreign countries was not in the workmen, but 
in the next class above--in the masters of the workmen. If 
they thought more of teaching the pupils in architects’ offices, 
and students in artists’ studios, and in every kind of trade, 
there would be someone to direct the workmen—the masters 
would know how to direct them; they would be in fact art- 
teachers, and better work would be done. It was quite true 
that architects were very ignorant in many matters they had to 
direct ; but if an architect did not understand glasswork, it was 
folly for him to attempt to design it. The secret of success was 
for a man to know his own weakness, and supplement his own 
deficiencies, so that everything he turned out should do him 
credit. 

Mr. VINCENT ROBINSON said there was a great need for the 
application of the arts in this country, but what particular 
direction the movement should take did not seem quite 
apparent at the moment. Certainly it should take a more 
practical form, and should be extended to adults as well as to 
young persons. Whether it could be done by the Royal 
Academy might be questioned, but it seemed to him that some 
guild or institution, which should grant a diploma to a skilled 
artist, would be one means by which the gulf between the 
artist and the artisan might be bridged over. The artist was 
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too theoretical, and the artisan not sufficiently skilful. All 
would admit that South Kensington had been of immense 
service to the country, but it was doubtful whether it had not 
as yet developed critical rather than creative faculty. 

Mr. PHENE SPIERS said there was one point to which he 
would like to draw Mr. Armstrong’s attention. Some three 
years ago drawings from all the schools of art in England, and 
also from foreign schools, were exhibited, with descriptions of 
the methods employed, so that the jury who inspected the 
foreign schools could see whether there was anything in them 
worthy of introduction. There was one system, either Belgian 
or German, which made a strong impression on him. In train- 
ing masters for that school it was not considered sufficient to 
pass certain examinations or to submit certain drawings, but an 
examination was made of the critical powers of those who were 
to become art teachers. There was a viva voce examination, 
in which the candidate was shown certain drawings, and asked 
to pick out what he considered the best, and give his reasons 
for the choice. This occurred to him when a previous speaker 
referred to the advantage to be derived from sending down art 
teachers to lecture in the country. If any man showed a speciality 
for a particular class of design, his powers of criticism in that 
branch should be developed and tested, for one of the great 
difficulties in all art schools was that the teachers themselves 
had not been taught how to criticise, and to point out why one 
thing was wrong and another right. Many art students went to 
France to finish their education, because when in the Academy, 
though they had eminent painters as visitors, they only came a 
month at a time, and the student, after listening to one man for 
a month, was criticised by another man who might go on a dif- 
ferent line altogether ; and so he got confused. In a French 
atelier, generally speaking, the professor had been through all 
the courses, and had all the elements of criticism at his fingers’ 
ends. He would also insist on another point which had been 
mentioned, that the English public would not give the price 
they ought to for really good work, though they would pay an 
enormous sum for an ancient piece of furniture, simply because 
of its age, without knowing whether it was good or bad. They 
did not seem to care for design, or even good workmanship in 
modern articles, but would have something cheap. 

The CHAIRMAN congratulated the meeting, not only on the 
great excellence of the paper, but on the interesting discussion 
which it had elicited, although the main result of the latter was 
to demonstrate how hollow was the criticism which had so often 
been directed against the Science and Art Department at South 
Kensington. He could not speak too highly of Mr. Armstrong’s 
paper, for the width and thoroughness with which it was 
written, and the admirable good-nature which characterised 
it throughout. He had never listened with greater pleasure to 
the reading of any paper within these walls; and he was sure 
that the vote of thanks he had to propose to Mr. Armstrong 
would be carried by acclamation. 

The vote was carried unanimously, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


COPYRIGHT IN A MOULDING. 


N action was lately brought in the Scottish Courts by 
A Messrs. Walker, Hunter & Co., Port Downie Ironworks, 
against the Falkirk Iron Company for copyi:g part of a design 
for a kitchen-range. The following judgment was delivered in 
the case :— 

Lord M‘Laren said in this case the complainers applied for 
interdict against the infringement of their registered design, 
No. 16,596, by the respondents. For reasons of convenience, 
in the Acts of Parliament under which exclusive privileges 
were granted to the originators of ornamental designs, no 
description of the design was permitted to enter the register, 
but the certificate of registration was accompanied by a per- 
spective or diagrammatic drawing of the design, as the case 
might require, and the certificate was granted for the applica- 
tion of the design shown in the drawing to goods of a certain 
class. In the present case the certificate bore that a copyright 
of five years was granted in respect of the application of the 
design to articles in class one. The drawing attached to the 
certificate was a perspective representation of an iron door 
with a moulding cast on the top. The moulding was shown 
cut off at each extremity in such a manner that it would fall in 
line with any continuation of the moulding that might be cast 
on the object to which the iron door was to be fitted. It ap- 
peared from the evidence that the door shown in the drawing 
was the fire-door of a kitchen-range. He should infer from 
the drawing itself that the moulding was intended to 
be continuous to the moulding of the object to which 
the door was to be fitted, because if the moulding were 
intended to apply to the door he should have expected 
that it would be shown “returned” or finished off in 
some way at the angles, and according to the evidence the 
drawing would be so interpreted by persons accustomed to 
deal with such things, The novelty claimed by the designer 


consisted in this—-that his design was the first application of 
the idea of a continuous moulding along the front of a kitchen 
range, inclusive of the fireplace door. The respondents denied 
the merit and originality of the design, and also maintained 
that it was not a proper subject of copyright of design. The 
objections might be conveniently treated together. It appeared 
to his lordship that the design had such merit and originality 
as entitled it to copyright protection, provided it could be 
shown to fall within the scope of the Designs Act. The stan- 
dard of originality to which an inventor must attain in order 
to have legal protection, was in no case a high one. He did 
not enter here upon the illustrations which the law of patents 
afforded ; but, confining his view to the subject of design copy- 
right, he took it to be clear that it was not necessary that the 
design should have any artistic merit. In the present case no 
originality was claimed for the pattern of the moulding. The 
novelty was in its being cut off at the extremities, so as to be 
continuous with the moulding on the range. This was an 
example of what might be termed constructive design; and 
without professing to have any special knowledge of such 
matters, he might safely affirm that in the taste or fashion of 
the present time constructive design was very much in favour 
with the makers of furniture and articles of domestic use. 
Instead of overlaying their goods with ornament which had no 
particular relation to the structure or part of the structure to 
which it was applied, designers aimed rather at neatness 
or elegance in the lines that entered into the form of 
the object or were appropriate to it. In a kitchen-range 
a plain moulding carried out broadly might be better taste 
than more elaborate ornament. In any view it was an 
application of an idea or mode of treatment (a very 
elementary one it might be) to an object and in a way which 
was new as regarded the particular application. There was 
evidence that the complainer’s design was immediately recog- 
nised as an improvement by the trade, and the fact that the 
respondents were selling the same thing was good evidence 
against them on the question of the worth of the design. it 
was apparently not a subvert for which a patent could be 
obtained, and on the other hand it was not a mere unmeaning 
combination of known devices. Between these limits he 
thought the designer might get protection from any variety 
of intelligent form or pattern capable of being applied to the 
kind of goods for which he sought a certificate. In the present 
case they had such an intelligent combination adapted to 
objects falling under class one that the merit of the invention, 
such as it was, consisted in pleasing the purchaser’s eye, and 
had nothing to do with the uses of the grate or the process of 
cookery. He was, therefore, of opinion that it was not a subject 
of protection by patent, and that it was entitled to the copy- 
right protection which the certificate purported to grant. His. 
lordship therefore repelled the defendant’s pleas, and granted 
interdict, with expenses. 


TESSER ZS. 


Proportional System of Westminster Abbey. 
NIRSGe GaSCOLT: 


REMEMBER, many years since, while looking at a plate 

in “ Britton’s Antiquities,” in which he gives internal arches 
from a number of our cathedrals, I set myself the task of deter- 
mining which were the most beautiful in their proportions. To 
my surprise, I was compelled to choose the two which appa- 
rently most differed the one from the other—in fact, the tallest 
and the shortest of the set. I was perplexed at so contradictory 
a result, but, as I could not go against the dictates of my eye, 
I endeavoured to investigate the cause, and had much pleasure 
in finding that both (as shown in the drawing at least) might be 
resolved into equilateral triangles—-the Westminster arch having 
three, and that from Wells only two of them in its height. I 
have somewhere heard that in an old work of the Freemasons 
it is said that good proportions may be obtained from the 
square, but better from the equilateral triangle ; and 1 have 
little doubt that it is true. If the principle of the triangle is 
applied in the case of Westminster, the main section may be 
said to have a height of three equilateral triangles described 
upon the transverse width of the church from centre to centre 
of the columns, which dimension seems in all churches to have 
been taken as the elementary scale on which the proportions 
were founded. Another proportion common in old works is 
derived from the diagonal of the square of this measure. Both 
have been claimed as the system made use of at Westminster ; 
but the more closely one examines into it, the more clear 
it is that the equilateral triangle is the figure actually made 
use of Ihave made careful measurements, and find it fully 
established that this is the case. I find that the elementary 
width is about § inches greater in the transept than in the choir 
and nave. Possibly it had been affected in the latter case, as 
it would appear to have been in the aisles, by some particular 
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cause, for the difference is clearly not accidental, being most 
systematically carried out and adhered to throughout to a frac- 
tion. If we take the larger of these dimensions, It will be 
found to agree very closely indeed with the different parts of 
the church. The height of the nave exceeds the three triangles 
only by about 8 inches. The height to the triforium string- 
course exceeds half that dimension, or the three triangles of the 
semi-scale, by only 4 inches ; and the height of the triforium 


itself is 4 inches in excess of one of these minor triangles, 
a height. 


differences so small as to be invisible in so great 
This agrees with the theory laid down by Professor Cockerell, 
in his excellent paper published by the Archeological Institute 
in their Winchester volume. He defines it in this way: that if 
you assume double aisles to the nave (2.2, if you triple the 
elementary width), the equilateral triangle described on this 
width will give the height of the vaulting. In the ichnography 
the proportions are far less exact. The idea would appear to 
be that the length of the church should consist of four, and the 
length of the transept of two of the heights of the great 
triangle last named. This is, however, by no means exact, and 
one cannot lay much stress upon it. I may here mention that 
the same system holds good in the chapter-house, of which the 
height agrees with that of an equilateral triangle described on 
its diagonal, or, more properly, each of its arches from the 
central pillar to the angle-shaft has the height of two triangles, 
or of a regular vesica piscis. 


The Renaissance Style. 


Sir M. D. WYATT. 

A remarkable feature in the Renaissance artists was their 
combination of the talents of sculptor and architect, executant 
and designer ; from which cause, figures, foliage, and conven- 
tional ornament were so happily blended with mouldings and 
other structural forms, as to convey the idea that the whole 
sprang to life in one perfect form in the mind of the artist. The 
Renaissance style has of late years been the subject of violent 
abuse amongst a large section of writers on art, since its con- 
ditions as regards the reproduction of ancient forms fail to 
satisfy the Classical purist, and in the enthusiasm excited by 
the revival of the Romanesque and Medizval styles, the 
Renaissance of the antique has been branded by the most pre- 
judiced admirers of the two former as something “ pestilent.’ 
With such one-sided appreciations of art we have no sympathy, 
nor can we do otherwise than regret the intemperate advocacy 
of such partial perceptions. In all art there is some beauty, 
and that particular development of it which engaged the whole 
souls of such immortal men as Ghiberti, Donatello, Brunelleschi, 
and their celebrated contemporaries, is likely to exhibit a more 
than ordinary share of beauty and to present no slight claims 
upon our respect. Instead of opposing one style against 
another, and of indulging cur pugnacity in its defence, we 
would rather desire the peculiar merit of each to be studied and 
appreciated, being satisfied that the power of the artist has in 
all ages extended with the range of his sympathies and the 
iargeness of his perceptions. 


The Venetian Italian School. 
PROFESSOR COCKERELL. 


Sansovino, the Lombardi, and San Michele, Palladio, and 
Scammozzi formed a school peculiar to Venice, uniting sculpture 
in the happiest manner with architecture. In the library of 
Venice, one of the most beautiful buildings .of the world, 
Sansovino adopted two orders, to the upper of which he applied 
the deep frieze and entablature suited to the entire height, after 
the invention of Peruzzi, the intercolumniations being occupied 
with the Venetian window, so much employed afterwards in 
ngland—these windows having columns doubled transversely 
in the thickness of the wall, by which an amazing solidity and 
richness is communicated to the architecture, an arrangement 
subsequently adopted by Palladio in his town house at Vicenza 
with admirable effect. San Michele, chiefly a military archi- 
tect, and who first gave the gates of cities the character after- 
wards universal, is remarkable for the energy, richness, and 
expression given to his works. His employment of the orders 
and of rustics is exemplary. His gates at Verona and his 
palaces in Venice, especially of the Grimani, are masterpieces. 
Palladio, by much the most laborious and learned architect of 
the revival, produced his effects by a happy employment of two 
orders, the one on a scale comprehending the entire height, the 
othersubordinate, comprehending about two-thirds of that height. 
This principle had been employed by the ancients in the adjust- 
ment of side porticoes to the temple, and in the Propylea of Athens. 
fm this last, the subordinate being fo, the principal is 15 ; 
in the Casa del Capitano, it is 10 to 164; the same in the 
Basilica ; in the Casa Valmarana to to 20}. This principle 
may be regarded as the secret of Palladio’s magnificence, just 
asthe subordination of windows and features was of Vignola’s. 
But his employment of the arch in conjunction with the 
irabeated arrangement adopted from the baths, his classical 
plans, his mastery over all the features and parts of architecture, 
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cannot be enough studied. The two volumes on the archi- 
tecture of Venice, by Cicognara; the single volume of the 
works of San Michele at Verona, by Albertolli; and the works 
of Palladio, by Bertotti Scammozzi, should be within the reach 
of reference to the architect at all times. The pompous 
Scammozzi (braggadocio, as Inigo Jones calls him, probably from 
personal acquaintance, in his visit in 1614) was a follower of 
Palladio, though he assumed to be an inventor. He was, how- 
ever, the first to accomplish a portico of any size, with a dis- 
engaged trabeation, in the church of the Theani. He was 
chiefly remarkable for the employment of orders above orders 
in well-studied proportions. Galeazzo Alessi turned the pecu- 
liar locality of Genoa to immense advantage, and was the most 
active of those who have stamped upon the architecture of 
Genoa that sumptuous character so original and exemplary. 
This architect was in frequent competition with Palladio and 
Vignola at Brescia, Bologna, and other cities. 


Sir John Vanbrugh. 
F, EAST. 


Sir John Vanbrugh, recognised as a pupil of Wren, and 
included in the school of Palladio, seems to display too little of 
ornamental sweep and the flowings of elegance, too exact a 
distribution of the several parts, too cool a display of effect, to 
rank as a disciple of Palladio or a pupil of Wren; and yet, at 
the same time, too much of extended variety in bodily propor- 
tion to present a true idea of Grecian sentiment. Exuberance 
with him is never beheld in the drooping festoon or the careless 
sweep of foliated bands. The curves and bendings of elegant 
contour deck not the facade, but the care of distribution figures 
in a thousand lines, in a prim exactness, in a minute attention 
to the rules of his art. For this he seems to stand isolated 
from his school, and like Soane, betrays the fretwork of a self- 
constituted style, connecting and harmonising the fashion of 
two rival styles, the Greek and the Roman. More extended, 
more daring in his ideas than Soane, he seems, like him, to 
have studied general minuteness. But it is the proportion, the 
loftiness, and the general effect of magnitude which infuses in 
the mind grand impressions whilst contemplating Blenheim. 
It is this ability in outline, this arrangement of a mass, which 
creates the desired effect ; though the rules of his style appear as 
licenses to an admirer of the Greek or the Roman. With all the 
blemish of incorrect detail (if,as to general effect, it be a blemish), 
Vanbrugh had the feelings of an artist, and felt that poetry of 
sentiment which shines in his works, though unimbued with the 
délicate finish of Chambers and a later day. The deduction in 
favour of the subject, the natural effect of Vanbrugh’s’style is 
‘this, that the head of the student and the heart of the poet, the 
inquiring mind and the soul to admire its own researches, 
must unite in the same man, if that man is to be an architect. 
A mere knowledge in the existence of this style, or that, or that 
it flourished in this age, or that, cannot improve the architect, 
though it may the mind; and, unless we can raise ourselves 
above that pedantry of ignorance which covets everything 
antique, be it dust or marble, we can never rival nor even 
faintly imitate the lovely relics of antiquity. It isnot enough 
that the column or the pedestal should be brother to some 
Greek or Roman model, since it is not every one whose brain 
can swim with the pleasures of a connoisseur. A stranger to 
Athens or Rome would perhaps turn from the external polish of 
a modern edifice, however skilfully arranged, and become lost 
in the strange grandeur of Blenheim. 


Decay of Stone. 
G. R. BURNELL, 


The dissolving power of atmospheric moisture seems to 
depend greatly upon the quantity of free carbonic acid gas jt 
holds in solution, and though this quantity in any given volume 
of water be extremely minute, in course of time every substance 
which has an affinity for it will yield more or less to its action. 
The silicates of potash and soda, for instance, which are present 
in the igneous rocks—or, to dwell especially on the class of 
materials under our notice, in the Devonshire granites—are 
easily decomposed when rain-water falls upon them, and, the 
felspar being removed mechanically by any of the countless 
actions of nature, it leaves the other ingredients of the material 
exposed to the mechanical disintegration of changes of tem- 
perature. The simple carbonates of lime, again, sometimes 
absorb carbonic acid with much avidity, and pass into the state 
of the soluble bicarbonates ; and thus, in proportion as the 
original face of the stone is removed, does the lower surface 
become exposed to the action of the rain. The rain-water of 
such a town as London not only does contain large quantities 
of free carbonic acid, but it also contains sulphuric acid and 
ammonia, which are capable of exercising a very deleterious 
influence upon the carbonates of lime. In discussing, however, 
the effects of these agents upon building stones, it is essential to 
bear in mind the fact that the mechanical states of the elements 
of those materials greatly modifies their resistance. Those 
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which are of a crystalline character do not yield so readily as 
those which are amorphous, and the crystallisation produced 
by volcanic or plutonic influence appears to be even more 
permanent than that which takes place in the ordinary way. 
It follows from these considerations that the stones of ‘an 
irregular, confused, earthy texture, which are able to absorb 
considerable quantities of moisture, and which contain silica 
in a soluble form, or the carbonate of lime, should never be 
employed in positions where rain-water could lodge upon them, 
beat against them, or be taken up from external sources by 
capillary or other action. In positions exposed to any of the 
above dangers, none but non-absorbent and decidedly crystal- 
line materials should be used, and as those qualities are almost 
exclusively possessed by dense stones, it may be considered 
that the mere specific gravity of a stone is a prima facie indi- 
cation of its constructive value. But atmospheric moisture 
when absorbed into building stones acts upon them quite as 
much through the changes in its own volume, in passing from 
the liquid to the solid state at the time of frost, as it does by 
the chemical dissolution it prod“ces. If the stone should be 
placed in such a manner as that water should accumulate in 
any perceptible quantities between its various layers, and if the 
position of those layers be such that the expansion of the water 
in freezing cannot take placetieely, the respective layers con- 
taining the water will be violently detached from one another. 
Now all stones, even the crystalline limestones and slates, have 
certain planes or. directions of cleavage or of stratification, 
along which water flows more readily than in any other course. 
If the stones be placed in a building with those planes in a 
direction likely to retain rain falling upon, or absorbed through, 
the surface (which is the case when stones are placed “bed to 
weather”), disintegration must ensue unless the edges of the 
beds be left free, and even in that case there is danger of frost 
detaching one layer from another. 


Joseph Ceracchi. 


J. I. SMITH: 

The bust of Sir Joshua Reynolds, sold by the figure-casters, 
Mr. Northcote informed me, was modelled by Ceracchi. 
Baretti, in his “Guide through the Royal Academy,” when 
describing the Strand front of Somerset House, thus speaks of 
him :—“ The two figures nearest the centre were made by Signor 
Carlini; the two at the extremities by Signor Ceracchi, an 
Italian sculptor, who resided some time in London, whose 
abilities the architect. (Sir William Chambers) wished to 
encourage and keep among us ; but the little employment found 
in England for sculptors, however excellent, frustrated his inten- 
tions.” Ceracchi had, when I was taken to see him, very ex- 
tensive premises at No. 76 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square ; 
he was a short, thin man, with a piercing black eye and a very 
blue beard. He was the Hon. Mrs. Damer’s master in sculpture, 
as that lady declared to me herself. Ceracchi, highly gifted as 
he certainly was, met with so little encouragement in this 
country, that after disposing of his property in Margaret Street 
he quitted England for Rome, where he continued to practise 
as a sculptor until the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion, when he became so violent a partisan, and so desperate, 
that he was condemned to death as the leader of the conspirators 
connected with the infernal machine contrivance, and was 
guillotined at Paris in 1801. Ceracchi continued so frantic to 
the last, that he actually built himself a car, in which he was 
drawn to the place of execution, in the habit of a Roman 
emperor. David, the French painter, with whom Ceracchi had 
lived in intimacy, was called to speak to his character ; but he 
declared he knew nothing of him beyond his fame as a 
sculptor. 


Amateur Architects in Oxford, 


J. DALLAWay. 

Henry Aldrich, D.D., Dean of Christ Church in 1689 (died 
1710) was a man of true versatile genius, greatly excited and 
assisted by learning, converse, and travel. Having resided for 
a considerable time in Italy, and associating there with the 
eminent in architecture and music, his native taste was exalted 
and rendered excursive through the whole field of the arts. 
These impressions were not merely local and momentary ; for 
his correct. designs have been executed, and his compositions 
in sacred music are yet daily recited in our choirs. He gave 
plans for and superintended the building of three sides of the 
Peckwater Court, and the parish church of All Saints, in the 
High Street, Oxford ; and there is sufficient evidence to prove 
that he was principally consulted respecting the chapel of 
Trinity College. The garden front of Corpus Christi presents 
a specimen of his architecture, which for correctness and a 
graceful simplicity is not excelled by any edifice in Oxford. 
Soon afrer his return from the Continent, he compiled for his 
own use and that of his students, “ Elementa Architecturz 
Civilis ad Vitruvii veterumque disciplinam et recentiorum 
presertim A. Palladii exempla probatiora concinnata.” .This 
MS. was acquired, after his death, by his friend Dr. G. Clarke, 
and by him bequeathed to the library of Worcester College. 


' unfit for us. 


It was published in 1789, large 8vo, with many plates. Sir W- 
Chambers, in his large work on the same subject, might have 
gained many valuable hints from the perusal. He was inti- 
mately associated with Dr. Clarke, in similar pursuits, gure 
vivum coluit et amavit, as he testifies in an inscription which 
he placed to the dean’s memory in his cathedral of Christ 
Church. George Clarke, LL.D., represented the University of 
Oxford in Parliament for fifteen sessions, and was a Lord of the 
Admiralty in the reign of Queen Anne. He designed the 
library at Christ Church, and jointly with Hawksmoor, the new 
towers and quadrangle of All Souls’ College. It appears from 
his monument in that chapel that he was seventy-six years old 
at his death in 1736; and that he had been a Fellow of that 
Society for fifty-six of them. He is styled Méterarum ubique 


fautor. As a practical architect he must yield the palm to Dr. 


Aldrich. The library at Christ Church was begun in 1716, and 
proceeded so slowly that it was not covered in before 1738, nor 
completed as now seen before 1761. The library of Worcester 
College, to which he bequeathed his valuable collection of 
architecture, rose under his inspection. 


Specifications of Sand. 
C. W. PASLEY., 


In order that we may have any precise knowledge of the 
real proportion which the sand bears to the lime in the mortar 
of any work of importance, the person who describes such 
mortar ought to specify particularly the state in which the sand 
was measured, whether absolutely dry, or damp, or wet ; because 
the actual quantity of sand obtained by the same measuré in 
these three states varies considerably between the second, 
which is the minimum, and the latter, which is the maximum of 
quantity. But the sand used for building in this country is 
scarcely ever in either of these two extremes of perfectly dry 
or wet. It generally varies only between more or less damp, 
and probably the difference in real quantity, between equal 
measures of it in those two states, does not exceed one-tenth in 
the practice of building at any one place. To describe 
accurately the state in which it has generally been used for the 
mortar of any important work the author should specify, not 
only the mean space occupied by it in that state, but also the 
spaces which the same quantity of the same sand is capable of 
occupying when perfectly dry and when thoroughly wet, stating 
also its weight per cubic foot when perfectly dry, there being 
no certainty as to the weight of sand in any other state. More- 
over, to enable a person who does not know the sort of sand 
obtained from a particular locality to understand the nature of 
it, the size of the particles should be described in the way that 
has been done by M. Vicat, by stating the diameter of the 
smallest and of the largest grains composing it, the latter of 
which may be sufficiently defined by describing the sort of 
screen through which even very fine sand is almost always. 
sifted, to exclude pieces of wood or other extraneous substances. 
generally found in it. When sand and gravel are to be mixed. 
together, in any given proportion, the size of both should also‘, 
be described in the same manner; and even in using some 
natural mixture of these ingredients, such as Thames ballast, 
in the mortar of any important work, it is desirable that it 
should be defined in the same manner, for the use not only 
of foreigners, but of our own countrymen, in those parts of the 
United Kingdom where it is not used, although those who are 
accustomed to the daily use of it will of course need’ no. 
such description. 

Classic Churches. 


F, A, PALEY. 


As many persons ask why Grecian and other antique styles 
may not be used, at least for modern secular purposes, we will 
endeavour briefly to answer them. All architecture whatsoever 
is in its origin and consistent development the expression and 
the type of the purpose of its use. That is to say, the architec- 
ture of every age and every nation owed its existence ard ' 
formation to the requirements of the religion, or other objects 
for which it was intended. Thus, a Grecian temple contained 
arrangements adapted to the worship of a heathen deity, or the 
reception of the worshippers, and ornaments and members 
possessing manifest fitness as parts of a whole; material,. 
climate, mechanical skill, and other subordinate influences 
being taken into consideration. In Christian architecture, 
in which this principle was invariably carried out to the fullest 
extent, we find in the same manner a definite use for every 
single part of a secular as well as of a religious edifice. Now 
the question is this :—Can we retain the form irrespective of the 
use, without violating the fundamental principles of archirec- 
ture? Clearly we cannot. If we alter or curtail the form, we 
lose the true proportions and effect, and thus travesty, not 
imitate. If we retain it, and copy exactly the ancient temples, 
we waste money and space on mere show. One or the other 
of these alternatives must attend the practice of modern 
architects ; and an examination of any pseudo-Grecian building 
in the kingdom will readily prove this. The style is manifestly 
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imperial crown was on Sunday sent to the Mint to be con- 
verted into ten-franc pieces. The diamonds that are to be 
sold in the Hotel Drouot will therefore consist of 51,403 
prilliants, weighing 9,910 carats ; 21,119 roses, weighing 
471 carats; and 2,693 pearls, weighing 7,034 carats; 
besides rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and turquoises. Before 
the sale, an exhibition of the diamonds will be held in the 
Pavillon de Flore, where they were shown a few years ago 
for the benefit of the trade schools of the metal-workers. 


Tue French Minister of Finances has fixed May 12 as 


WHEN a Sanitary Commission met in Dublin a few 
years back, it was found by statistics that the inhabitants of 
the quays did not die as fast as was to be calculated when 
such a sewer as the Liffey was reeking in front of their 
houses. Taking the city as a whole, it was then found, 
however, that the death-rate was too high. Although 
improvements have been carried out of late years, it Is still 
unsatisfactory. What is most disappointing is that the 1m- 
provements appear to be without any effect on the health of 
the city. The President of the Dublin Sanitary Association 
has been investigating the returns, and he finds that in the 
ten years ending in 1884 about 3,500 more lives were lost 
than in the previous decades, while in English cities the 
relative gain had been greater than the loss in Dublin. In 
London the diminished death-rate was not less than 75,000 
during the same period. It would appear from the figures 
that the causes of the Irish mortality are not to be removed 
hy experiments in drainage. What the people need are 
food and clothing, and sanitarians should not hesitate to 
state the facts. By advising that more sanitary inquiries 
should be undertaken, there isa risk that the real advantages 
of sanitary works will fall into disrepute. In spite of all 
that is said, they are not a panacea. 


Ir is remarkable that the grave of the Marquis of 
MonTROSE in St. Giles’s Cathedral should have remained 
for over two hundred years without even a commemorative 
tablet. One was contemplated, but, amidst the political 
changes, no definite arrangements were made for its execu- 
tion. _ It is now proposed to repair the omission by erecting 
a tomb with a figure of the Marquis, and, if enough money 
is to be obtained, by a stained-glass window in addition. 
All that is required is from 1,300/. to 1,500/, and an appeal 
is to be made, in the first instance, to members of the 
GRAHAM Clan ; second, to the descendants of those Scottish 
peers who are mentioned as officiating at the funeral, and of 
whom no less than thirty-five are named; and lastly, assist- 
ance may be expected from the many admirers of Mont- 
ROSE. It is remarkable that Montrose did not anticipate 
that he was to have a grave, for in the verses he wrote on 
his prison window during his last night on earth (he was 
then only thirty-seven) he said:— 

Scatter my ashes—strew them in the air ; 

Lord! since Thou knowest where all these atoms are, 

Y’m hopeful Thou’lt recover once my dust. 


His body was thrown into a hole on the Borough Moor. 
"fis head was fixed on the Edinburgh Tolbooth for ten years. 
Some of the friends of Montross contrived to carry away 
his heart ; it was embalmed and enclosed in a box of gold 
filagree. After changing hands several times the relic was 
some fifty years since possessed by one of the chiefs of the East 
indies, and it was treated with veneration by the natives as 
-2 powerful talisman. 


THE Metropolitan Board of Works have decided to 
oppose the proposals put forward by the First Commissioner 
of Works for the future maintenance of the new streets at 
Hyde Park Corner. The Bill that has just been introduced 
is the same as the one which created considerable opposi- 
tion throughout the metropolis last year, and which, at the 
instance of the Metropolitan Board, was rejected by a 
committee presided over by the Duke of Ricumonp. The 
proposals are to slightly alter the boundary of the parish of 
St. George’s, so as to include within it the whole of the 
improvements, and to make the future cost of maintenance 
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George’s, Hanover Square, and the Metropolitan Board. 
When before the House of Lords last year, the Board 
contended that the whole cost of maintaining these new 
streets ought to fall upon the authorities of the parish or 
parishes within whose jurisdiction they happen to be. 


AMONG the artists whose works attract most attention 
tn this year’s Exhibition of the French Society of Water- 
Colour Painters are MM. Escatter and Pujot—two archi- 
tects. M. Escatier paints fantasies with the lightest of 
hands, and of a kind that can only be found in France. 
His designs are as difficult to describe as a piece of music, 
and must be seen. It is only in the eauty of backgrounds 
and surrounding architecture that the architect is suggested. 
M. Pujot also shows by the building in which he places his 
figures that he has worked at the d rawing-board and studied 
architectural composition. ‘MM. EscatrEeR and Pujou are 
two of the latest additions to the Aquarellistes. M. J. C. 
MEISSONIER, whose style differs from his father’s, has also 
joined the Society, and M. ApRIEN Marie, the author of 
the fine pen-and-ink drawing that was reproduced on a 
large scale in Zhe Architect in July 1835. A new aspirant 
in the art is M. Moranp, who has been known hitherto as 
a dramatist. 


THE Edinburgh Town Council have erected a temporary 
wooden structure for the display of the designs for the 
Municipal Buildings, as no building was suitable. After 
Mr. WATERHOUSE has seen the drawings, there will be a 
public exhibition of them. The opposition to the scheme 
is not silenced by the appearance of so many designs, 
although only vague rumours of cost can be afloat until the 
assessors report is published. 


THE appointment of M. CHARLES GARNIER to be con- 
sulting architect for the Paris Exhibition buildings will, of 
course, give satisfaction to Parisians, although it is difficult 
to see how far the office can be advantageous, for, if a 
supervising architect is necessary, it would have been more 
economical to have appointed M. Garnier to make the 
original designs. It may be useful to have a recommenda- 
tion frora a second architect in case of a difference between 
M. Formict and the Commission ; but, in any case, the 
latter body will be omnipotent. At the present time, 
M. Formicé is under a direction to return to his original 
design. Let us suppose M. GARNIER suggested that the 
amended design was preferable, is there any likelihood the 
opinion of the Commission would be changed ? 


THE members of the Glasgow Architectural Association 
have brought out a second volume of a Sketch- Book, con- 
taining twenty-nine plates of Scottish, English, and Conti- 
nental subjects. There is as great variety in the merit as 
in the subjects, but although there is over-much hurried 
work, we are glad to see there are very few attempts to 
suggest that the draughtsman was working as if a bailiff was 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CUPID'S ARROWS, 


HIS decorative subject is from a painting by 

M. GracomotTTi, about whose career we intend 

to write when we publish some other of his works which 
are in preparation. The treatment of the picture needs no 
eulogy. The subject is represented with a maiveté that 
would be charming even if the figures were less ably modelled 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO. 60._PICKARDS ROUGH, SURREY. 


NEW ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
CHARING CROSS. 


HESE buildings, erected by Messrs. PERRY & Co., 
r contractors, from the design and under the super- 
intendence of the joint architects, Messrs) Marrin & 
PURCHASE and the late Mr. Basserr KEELING, were 
originally intended to be let off as residential chambers, 
but were subsequently altered to meet the requirements of 
the Admiralty. The buildings cover an area of about 3,400 
feet and are fireproof throughout, the elevation being of 
Bath stone and polished granite. 


STAIRCASE, ST. PAUL’3 CATHEDRAL. 


W* publish the drawing which obtained the Royal 
; Academy’s silver medal for perspective drawing 
in December. For accuracy of delineation the premiated 
drawing fully deserves the distinction it has obtained. 
That it is out of drawing is due entirely to the conditions 
of the competition, the position of the point of view having 
been fixed for all competitors alike by the authorities of the 
Royal Academy. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


“a hese eighth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
ag on Friday evening last, Mr. J. A. Gotch, president, in the 
chair. 

Messrs. H. Summerfield, W. Taylor, and M. F. Cavanagh 
svere elected members. Fs 

The PRESIDENT said it was with great pleasure that they 
found that a prominent member of their Association, Mr. 
Blashill, had been elected architect to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 

The Cates Prize was announced as having been awarded to 
Mr. F. S. Granger, of Nottingham. 

A discussion took place on the lecture delivered at the 
previous meeting by Professor Corfield on 


House Sanitation. 


Mr. JOHN SLATER explained the principles by which traps 
‘were unsealed, and so rendered useless, and the proper 
principles of construction to be followed to prevent the water 
being syphoned out of the trap by the fush. He did not go so 
far as Dr. Corfield in condemning flush-out closets, but 
observed that their efficiency depended entirely on having 
a-good flush of water. There was no doubt that properly 
arranged valve-closets were the very best of all, but they 
were more expensive. In no part of a house was plenty of air 
and light so much needed as in a water-closet. Badly placed 
closets in old houses should be removed to other positions. 
They should not try to remedy the evils of a bad position by 
constructing air-ducts. Drains should never be laid under the 
basement, but in case of a terrace of houses it frequently had to be 
done ; however, he had to a great extent mitigated this unavoid- 
able evil by planning a system of joint drains for the whole 
block, with inspection chambers at the junctions which rendered 
at easy to clear away any obstruction if by chance it occurred. 
Experience showed that the laying of drains must be personally 
‘Supervised, without which, however extraordinary it might 
‘seem, the most wonderful monstrosities were perpetrated. 
“They must also be on their guard against self-styled “ sanitary 
engineers.” The most incompetent of plumbers did not 
hesitate to set upas sanitary engineers, Proper ventilation of 
houses must be arranged by the introduction of pure air with- 
Out draught, or the inmates of the house would stop up the 
Tobin tubes, &c., rather than allow of the cold draught. The 
‘best way of introducing air would, he thought, be through a 
‘Stove, which would obviate cold draughts in wintry weather, 


It was very important to have the site of the house covered 
with a stratum of concrete. However free the site might be 
from unwholesome matter, foul emanations might rise from the 
neighbour’s ground, and would penetrate the house. There 
was no difficulty in getting a healthy house when there was 
money to spend. The difficulty was with small houses, and the 
quickest and perhaps the only remedy in regard of small houses 
would be the imposition of penalties for insanitary houses. 
The Australian town of Adelaide was in this respect far in 
advance of us. 

Mr. W. Scotr MONCRIEFF endorsed all the rules laid down 
by Dr. Corfield. He agreed that the valve-closet was the best 
of all forms of closet, and that it should be adopted for the 
basement as well as the upper part of a house. Fault had 
sometimes been found with them, but it was because the 
connection of the valve-spindle had been defective. Cast-iron, 
he thought, was the only material to meet the tests of modern 
sanitarians. There was no comparison between the safety of 
iron and earthenware. The glaze on stoneware would hide 
many defects, and a trifling shock would cause the glaze to give 
way. 
Mr. S. S. HELLYER, speaking of traps, said the smaller they 
were the cleaner they would keep, and the less would be the 
amount of water required. It was quite possible to plumb and 
drain a house so as to have all the apparatus, pipes, and drains 
as clean practically after years of use as they were when first 
fixed. Grease traps were valuable in private houses. In 
clubs, &c., the large volume of waste hot water carried away all 
the grease before it. 

Mr. W. L. BEARDMORE advocated the use of heavy iron 
pipes rather than lead, for soil pipes. With the joints well 
corked with tow and blue lead, iron pipes could be carried down 
the side of a house, forming a perfectly rigid and apparently 
solid pipe. Lead pipes were liable always to lose the circular 
form, as at any time they might receive a blow. Stoneware 
was a very porous material, with liability to flaws, and far 
more porous than would be imagined. 

Mr. E. C. Rosins, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks to the 
speakers who had brought models, diagrams, &c., to show 
them. As to the use of iron pipes, Mr Robins said that in addi- 
tion to a thoroughly good joint, he had the pipes bedded 
and encased in concrete. 

After some remarks from Mr. Smeaton and Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, who seconded Mr. Robins’ proposal, the vote of thanks 
was carried by acclamation, and the meeting broke up. 


ART AND NATURE. 


LECTURE was to have been delivered on Friday by Mr. 
Holman Hunt in the Philosophical Institution, Edin- 
burgh, but he wrote that owing to ill-health he would be unable to 
be present. Professor Baldwin Brown kindly gave a lecture on 
“Art and Nature” to a large audience. The relation of art to 
nature was not, said the lecturer, a merely abstract academic 
question. Leaders in the spheres of artistic production—poets, 
painters, musicians—had made the question a practical one, 
and had answered it not only in words, but in their actual 
achievements. They had on the whole agreed in calling for a 
closer approach to nature on the part of the artist, and con- 
jured him in the name of truth to discard his own fancies, and 
the accepted conventions of his art, and to bring his work out, 
as it were, into the open air face to face with universal nature. 
To lay down the formula, however, that truth to nature was the 
grand fundamental principle of the imitative arts would, if 
pushed to its logical issue, justify the boldest realism. In 
painting this might be interesting and beautiful, but in sculp- 
ture would be so tasteless as to be intolerable. In painting it 
was not nature pure and simple of which they desired a literal 
transcript, but only of that side of it which had beauty, 
interest, or sympathetic charm. There was a_ gradual 
building up of the conception in the human mind at dif- 
ferent stages of its culture. The arts founded on nature 
were yet essentially the creation of human intelligence. Art 
was related to nature, not directly as the reflection to the 
object, but indirectly through the medium of the human 
imagination ; and if that was the case, art must be judged, like 
every other branch of man’s activity, on broad human prin- » 
ciples of philosophy and ethics, and not by any abstract 
criterion such as that of strict fidelity to the so-called facts of 
the external world. Or, to put the practical result of all into a 
single sentence—the true arbiter of art was not nature, but 
mind. The lecturer then took a rapid survey of one or 
two important landmarks in the history of the fine arts. 
Observing how each art began and how it developed, they 
might, he said, discern principles which applied to all the arts 
alike, and not to a special group only, such as sculpture and 
painting ; they might see the artist in every case starting from 
nature, but fashioning his work into something of altogether 
independent beauty and value. This principle he exemplified 
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by a reference to the rise of music, poetry, architecture, and 
sculpture. In connection with the last-mentioned art, he 
traced its development from the portrait images of Egypt to its 
perfection in Greece in the days of Phidias. As to painting, 
he showed how until its culmination in the Italy of the 
sixteenth century it dealt, like sculpture, almost exclusively 
with the beautiful human form; but that in the seven- 
teenth century began a great enlargement of its sphere, 
its capabilities being extended to limits that even yet had 
not been fully explained. The change was ushered in by the 
work of, perhaps, the greatest of northern artists, Rembrandt, 
and it might be described as the introduction of mystery as an 
element of effect in the imitative art. Rembrandt as by a 
stroke of enchantment brought down a mist over the face of 
nature, and beneath it half-revealed, half-hidden in shadow 
and in gleams, her shapes met the eye in aspects full of new 
suggestions. This innovation of Rembrandt's represented one 
of the most important new departures recorded in the history 
of the arts. This new power which art had gained since the 
seventeenth century had resuited in a great extension of the 
subject-matter of the painter, and in the introduction of fresh 
artistic effects. And with this humanitarian breadth, this lift- 
ing of common things to the ideal sphere, went the modern 
treatment of landscape. The painters of the modern school 
whose work in language really came home to them with sym- 
pathetic charm were the men who had played, so to say, with 
nature as with a familiar friend; but they had learned her 
every mood, and that infinite variety which custom could not 
stale. These men gave them what they really wanted from art 
—the more remote and general truth, not the material fact over 
which they stumbled when they took their walks abroad. In 
conclusion, Professor Baldwin Brown emphasised the idea that 
it was the element of thought and feeling which gave to art its 
universal human interest. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


N Monday last, Mr. Ernest H. Jacob, M.D., read a paper 
on “ The Organ,” architecturally considered. The address 
was illustrated by lantern views Mr. C. R. Chorley presided. 
Illustrations of organ screens found in England and on the 
Continent were shown, and remarks were made on the position 
of the organ in church, and the conditions under which it could 
best be heard and kept in tune. For hearing it was necessary 
that the instrument should have plenty of open space above, 
and that it should speak as directly into the church as possible. 
The practice of placing organs into all kinds of corners and 
annexes was therefore condemned, and the positions recom- 
mended where possible were those on the choir screen, at the 
west end, or suspended from the wall. 
organ in Ely Cathedral was particularly mentioned, but it was 
admitted that in many English churches the positions favoured 
‘were not available. To keep the organ in tune an even 
temperature by means of proper ventilation should be secured. 
Among the views was shown the organ screen of Mr. 
Bartholomew at Armley. There were also exhibited in the 
rooms of the Society the drawings and sketches of Mr. W. A. 
Hobson. These included some good water-colour sketches and 
a rather numerous set of pencil pieces having for their subjects 
bits of old Leeds. 


LEICESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE fourteenth annual meeting of this Society was held 

_on January 25 last, when the following officers were 
appointed :—President—Mr. J. B. Everard. Flonorary Secre- 
tary—Mr. W. Jackson. Council—Mr. J. Goddard, Mr. R. J. 
Goodacre, Mr. J. Tait, Mr. S. Harrison. 

On Wednesday, February 2, the Society held a conver- 
sazione at the County Assembly Rooms, Leicester, attended by 
about 500 guests, including the Mayor of Leicester and 
members of the Town Council, the presidents and secretaries 
of several provincial societies of architects, and also by several 
well-known artists. The display of rare and valuable objects 
was remarkable. The staircase was hung with Oriental and 
other drapery lent by Messrs. Wardle, of Leek, and was 
ornamented by shrubs and flowers. The large ball-room was 
converted into a reception-room, the walls hung with ancient 
tapestry lent by Messrs. Trollope & Sons, representing the 
triumph and clemency of Scipio. On the wall was a fine 
collection of water-colour drawings, the work of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, George Morland,: Sir John Gilbert, Birket Foster, 
and other eminent artists. There was a magnificent and costly 
display of porcelain and ceramic ware lent through Mr. Staynes, 
of Leicester, by the Worcester Porcelain Works, Messrs. 
Minton, Copelands,and Wedgwoods. The Veniceand Murano 
Glass Company sent two cases containing candelabra, vases, 
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glasses and other articles of great beauty and delicacy. The 
two side rooms adjoining were converted, one, into an Early 
English room, and the other into an Oriental room. The 
English room contained tapestry from Mr. Heaton, of London, 
furniture, pictures and other appropriate decoration. ‘The 
Oriental room was fitted up by Messrs. Elgood Bros., with 
drapery, grotesque lamps, Japanese art work, and Persian 
carpets, lent by Messrs. Pare & Arthur, and Messrs. Hampton 
& Sons. Refreshments were served on the ground floor, and a 
band of music played during the evening. In front of the 
orchestra was the following couplet, under the word “ Victoria,” 
with evident allusion to the jubilee year :— 


God keep her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will. 
1837-1887. 


On February 3, the president, Mr. Everard, entertained at 
luncheon about fifty guests including visitors, exhibitors, and 
members of the Society. The following is a copy of the toast 
list :—* The Queen,” “ The Town of Leicester,” proposed by 
Mr. Fripp, and acknowledged by the Mayor of Leicester ; 
“Art,” by Mr. Carl Haag and Mr. Orrock; “ The Visitors,” 
by Mr. Millican and Mr. Blease; “ The Exhibitors,” by 
Mr. Goddard and Mr. Robinson; “The Committees,” by 
Mr. Jackson and Mr. Goodacre; “ The Chairman,” by Mr. 
Hodges. i 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Jeu first ordinary meeting for the present year of the 

members of the Society of Engineers was held on Monday 
evening, February 7, at the Town Hall, Westminster. The chair 
was first occupied by the retiring president, Mr. Perry F. 
Nursey, who presented the premiums of books awarded for 
papers read during the past year. These were—the Bessemer 
Premium, to Mr. Percy Tarbutt, for his paper-on “ Liquid 
Fuel ;” the President’s Premium, to Mr. G. B. Jerram, for his 
paper on “ River Pollution caused by Sewage Disposal ;” and 
a Society’s Premium to Mr. E. S. Bellasis, for his paper on 
“ The Roorkee Hydraulic Experiments.” 

The death of Sir Joseph Whitworth, an hon. member of the 
Society, was announced, and a resolution passed, offering to 
Lady Whitworth the condolence of the Society. 

The retiring president then introduced the president for 
1887, Professor Henry Robinson, who proceeded to deliver his 
inaugural address. He dwelt at some length on the essential 
conditions that had to be observed in preparing and training a 
young man for the engineering profession. Many youths are 
sent almost direct from school into workshops ; whilst on the 
other hand, many pursue their theoretical studies apart from 
opportunities of observing the practical application of their 
knowledge. In the former case, the youth may. become a 
skilful mechanic, but will lack breadth of knowledge. In the 
latter, the youth acquires a higher proficiency in pure science 
than may be required for actual engineering work, and is 
wanting in the leaven of practical knowledge. The brain 
and the muscles, or the mind and the hands, should work 
together. 

He urged the necessity for State aid towards higher tech- 
nical education, which a Royal Commission in 1872 had recom- 
mended for the endowment of colleges like King’s College and 
University College, London, and others in great industrial 
centres. The necessity for this is confirmed by the recent 
report of the Royal Commission on Trade Depression. He 
hoped to see the establishment of a teaching university for 
London, and conferring a degree of engineering. He called 
attention to the anomaly which existed in regard to State aid 
in this country. Whereas no grant was given to any industrial 
centre in England (the population of only nine such equalling 
twelve millions), yet three centres in Wales received together 
12,000/. a year, with a population of less than half a million ; 
four centres in Scotland received 16,000/. a year, with a popu- 
lation of 1,260,000; and three centres in Ireland received 
25,500/. a year, with a population of only 400,000. 

The next subject touched was railway engineering, and light 
lines, or tramways (either horse, steam, or cable) were adyo- 
cated under certain conditions. The prospect of railways being 
shortly adopted in China was spoken of with confidence, as 
also the extension of the existing Burmese Railway from 
Rangoon to Mandalay, by which both commercial and political 
advantages would accrue to this country, especially with refer- 
ence to the Chinese Empire. 

He pointed out how much more frugal foreign workers were 
than our own, enabling the plant and machinery of a manu- 
facturer to be utilised longer on the Continent than in this 
country. The increasing substitution of labour-saving appli- 
ances involved a diminished demand for labourers and dis- 
turbances in the labour market, which must adjust themselves 
naturally by the shifting of the excess of labour to other fields,. 
rather than by any artificial provision of work by the State. 
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Economy should be effected in the production and utilisation of 
motive power. By concentrating at one point the engines and 
plant that are requisite to meet a large consumption of power, 
it can be produced more economically than is the case with 
separate and smaller engines. 

He described how water pressure was adopted to power co- 
operative purposes, and as evidence of this, mention was made 
of the. success of the first works of this nature, which were 
those he had carried out at Hull, and which were being fol- 
lowed by similar ones in other towns. Compressed air was 
also relied on as an excellent means of transmitting power on 
the co-operative system, and the large works which are now 
being carried out at Birmingham by himself and Mr. Sturgeon 
were mentioned. 

The necessity for economy in regard to power for agricultural 
purposes was then dwelt on. The extent to which the agricul- 
tural interests are affected is shown by the report of the Royal 
Commission on Trade Depression, from which it would seem 
that the British farmer has forty millions less income than for- 
merly. There was no reason why power required for farming 
operations should not be developed at a central point, and con- 
veyed over the farm to the places where it is required. 

He said that electricity had a future before it for trans- 
mitting power. The employment of electricity for purposes af 
locomotion was mentioned. He referred to the Newry and 
Bessbrook Electric Railway, and to the electrical tram engine 
on Elieson’s system, on the Manor Park line of the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company, as instances of the suc- 
cessful use of electrical energy for tractive purposes. The 
removal of the hampering restrictions which the Board of 
Trade in 1882 imposed on electric lighting Orders was advo- 
cated. 

Reference was next made to the establishment of county 
boards, a difficulty to be overcome being the administration of 
urban and rural affairs by one central authority. Sufficient 
agreement now exists in reference to much-needed amendments 
of the Public Health Act of 1875 and of the Rivers Pollution 
Act of 1876, to enable them to be carried through Parliament 
without difficulty if only an opportunity was given. The most 
recent experiences in the questions of water supply and sewage 
disposal were touched upon. 

A strong expression of opinion was given as to the necessity 
for such a modification of existing legislation as would bring 
the letting or selling of houses under more stringent control as 
regards health. It was pointed out that it was an offence, by 
Act of Parliament, to sell food which was unfit for consumption, 
and which was a danger to health. In like manner it should be 
made an offence to sell or let a house when in an insanitary 
condition, it being equally dangerous to health. 

At the conclusion of the address a cordial vote of thanks to 
Professor Robinson was proposed and unanimously passed. 


THE ART OF ENGRAVING IN ENGLAND. 


N connection with the Free Exhibition of Engravings, now 
being held in St. Jude’s Schools, Whitechapel, a lecture 
was delivered at Toynbee Hall by Mr. Louis Fagan, of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, on “The Art of En- 
graving as practised in England by its Great Masters, William 
Hogarth and William Woollett.” It was said that the British 
school of engraving, like the British school. of painting, may 
be fairly called more catholic than that of any country. 
England had produced men who in most departments of the 
fine arts can be compared with the best artists of France, 
Germany, or Italy. Its great patron was Archbishop Parker, 
who employed in his palace at [Lambeth several engravers, the 
chief of whom was Remigius Hogenbergh, who twice engraved 
that prelate’s likeness. The lecturer remarked that the Early. 
English engravers were indebted to foreign aid, and chiefly so 
to Anthony van Dyck, who, Mr. Fagan, said, had liberated 
British portrait engraving from. the stiff regularity which had 
previously been regarded as a test of merit. Among the 
various plates after Hogarth exhibited there was the celebrated 
March to Finchley, engraved by Luke Sullivan. _ The picture is 
in the Foundling Hospital. The lecturer gave a brief account 
of how the art of engraving was practised, and said that to this 
day line engraving stands prominently before all others. It 
may perhaps be surpassed by other branches of the profession 
in the representation of certain objects, yet as a whole it must 
be considered superior to them all, With regard to Woollett’s 
chef d@euvre, The Death of General Wolfe, Mr. Fagan said that it 
was this very print which gave the English school of engraving a 
great name on the Continent. The fame and sale of the work, 
not only in England, but in France, surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations of its proprietors, and that no artist’s 
-works were more exclusively Woollett’s own, or embraced_a 
_wider field of subjects, or a more rich and varied character of 
execution. 
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DECORATION OF DUNDEE TOWN HALL. 


T a meeting of the Dundee Town Council held last week, 
Provost Ballingall, who presided, said he had to direct 
the attention of the members to a matter which he felt sure 
would be a great improvement to the Town Hall, viz., the 
filling of the windows with stained glass. This had been done 
in many council chambers and public halls throughout the 
country, but although the Royal Exchange and a number of the 
principal churches in Dundee had beautiful stained-glass win- 
dows, the Town Hall was yet without them. He had been 
interesting himself in the matter, and he had brought it under 
the notice of several ex-Provosts and the heirs of past Provosts, 
and he was already in a position to state that four of the six 
windows had been promised, and he had no doubt that the two 
others, and probably the windows of the Guildhall, would soon 
be filled with stained glass. One of the windows was to be the 
gift of Mr. Thomas Bell, of Belmont, who died at Dundee on 
the 2nd inst., and whose father was Provost of Dundee from 
1828 to 1831. Another window was to be the gift of Mr. T. W. 
Thoms, in memory of his father, Mr. Patrick H. Thoms, 
who held the Provostship for six years. The third win- 
dow was to be presented by Mr. Edward Cox, the only son 
of the late Mr. James Cox, Cardean, who vacated the Chief 
Magistrate’s chair only a few years ago. He (Provost Ballinghall) 
was to give the fourth window. It was proposed to put the 
work into the hands of Mr. E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., who would 
do the artistic work, and the staining and other technical 
matters into the hands of Mr. William Morris. A list of 
twenty of the chief actors in scenes where Dundee and national 
history blended was submitted to Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Burne-Jones, and after careful consideration they selected the 
following six as being most suitable for stained-glass painting, 
viz. :—-Prince David, Earl of Huntingdon, Sir William Wallace, 
King Robert Bruce, George Wishart, the reformer, Provost 
Haliburton of Dundee, and Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. All 
these subjects would have a great interest for the people of 
Dundee. The Provost was warmly thanked by the Council for 
the handsome gifts he had intimated, and it was also resolved 
to accord the thanks of the meeting to the various donors. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Monday, the 

7th instant, the president, Mr. G. E. Grayson, F.R.I.B.A., in 
the chair. Mr. C. Aldridge called attention to a circular letter 
signed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott and Mr. John P. Seddon. It 
had been sent round to all the Fellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects inviting them to sign a memorial to the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee. Mr. Aldridge stated that it 
was easy reading between the lines of this memorial to see 
that it was an attempt to set aside Mr. Christian’s very able 
report and to reopen the whole question, and pointing out to 
the members that to do this would be a most improper course, 
as it would entirely weaken confidence in a report of a profes- 
sional assessor ; it was also tantamount to say that the people 
of Liverpool, with the assistance of Mr. Christian, were not 
competent to form a correct opinion as to the suitability of the 
design for the proposed cathedral. Mr. Aldridge did not know 


how this memorial would be received. by the Liverpool 


Cathedral. Committee, but he had a very strong idea that it 
would be ordered to lie on the table. . Mr. G. E. Grayson, the 
president, and Mr. W. Barlow emphatically endorsed the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Aldridge, which were evidently 
approved by the meeting. 

Mr. J. H. Cook was congratulated upon having been 
awarded the silver medal of the R.I.B.A. and 1o/. 10s, for his 
measured drawings of Stokesay Castle. 

Mr. Geo. H. Morton, jun., read a paper on “Colour,” which 
was cleverly illustrated by experiments with the oxyhydrogen 
light. In his address, Mr. Morton said that inthe art of colour- 
ing it-was very essential that there should be definite rules for 
guidance and reference. It was therefore very satisfactory that 
both science and art seem to confirm the principles that there 
are three primary colours, and that a relative proportion of 
these primaries, however intricately arranged, produce harmony. 
Natural light being the source of all colour, it-was absurd to 
expect beautiful effects unless ample means were provided for 
its admission. The aspect, or direction, whence light is de- 
rived, influences colour; a room facing the north admits a 
different degree of intensity than one having a southern aspect. 
Different degrees of intensities of light produce very different 
effects of colour; a strong light causes the colour to appear of 
a bluer hue, a weaker light causes it to assume a redder hue. 
Mr. Morton proceeded to say that the effects of artificial light- 
ing on colour are of importance, the warm yellow light of gas 
and the cold bluish light of electricity would produce upon the 
Windows of coloured 
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glass materially alter the appearance of the colours of an 
apartment, because the light in passing through is intercepted, 
and some of its rays absorbed ; hence it is not white but 
coloured light that shines upon all objects in a room. The 
effect of coloured glass globes to gasaliers, or over electric 
lights, are analogous. In stained or coloured glass it is ex- 
tremely important to obtain a proper balance, or harmony, of 
colour, so that no one colour will unduly affect the eye. The 
use of coloured globes, especially red, seems very objection- 
able. For everything in a room to be saturated with and the 
illumination itself to be of this colour, which is known to be the 
most exciting of all colours, is the surest way of bringing on colour- 
blindness to that colour. Probably the majority of colour-blind 
persons are born with the defect, but it can undoubtedly be con- 
tracted by the long or constant action of a coloured light. Partial 
colour blindness is much more common than is generally supposed. 
Persons having a defective colour sense are often unconscious 
of it for years, and are very reluctant to admit it. Defective 
sensibility to red is the commonest. After describing at some 
length the primary, secondary, and tertiary colours, and that 
every colour has a variety of tones when mixed with white, 
shades when mixed with black, and hues when smaller quantity 
of other colour is added—a little green added to yellow, for 
instance, gives the yellow of a greenish hue—Mr. Morton 
stated that the variety of colours is very great. It had been 
estimated that the eye can distinguish no less than two million 
distinct tints. Mr. Morton next described complimentary 
colours and the effects of contrast, which illustrated the rela- 
tiveness of colour. A colour may be materially altered by those 
with which it is associated or brought into juxtaposition ; its 
hue may actually be altered, without directly interfering with it, 
but by altering adjacent colours. By placing two colours into 
competition, the effect produced is to make both appear more 
different. With orange and yellow, for example, the orange 
appears more red, the yellow more green. Colours which are 
complimentary are already as far apart as possible ; hence they 
do not change their hue, but appear more brilliant or intense. 
Harmony of colour, strictly speaking, consists in the three 
colour-sensations being equally excited, either jointly or sepa- 
rately, by all the colours of a composition. In the art of colour- 
ing these harmonious colours should be combined so as to 
present no harsh contrasts, but connected either by tones or 
shades or by those intermediate hues which would “ melo- 
diously” connect them, or by both. The tendency of the 
modern school of colourists is to neglect harmony, and produce 
effects at first pleasing, but eventually becoming tiresome and 
wearying, as any combination of colour will become unless the 
three primary colours are presented. The scientific fact that 
natural solar light causes three principal colour sensations, all 
of which must be equally excited, otherwise the eye gets 
wearied, and probably permanently injured, must not be 
neglected. 


HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


PAPER was read by Mr. W. Lee Beardmore, A.M.I.C.E., 

at last week’s meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Society, on the subject of “ House Drainage Scientifically 
and Practically Considered.” The chair was occupied by Mr. 
F.H. G Brewster, A.M.I.C.E., the president of the Society. 
Mr. Beardmore, in commencing, said the question of house 
drainage was one of universal importance and general interest, 
and yet he feared it did not, even in these days, receive the 
attention that ought to be bestowed on a matter which, when 
neglected, had such baneful results. Only last year he was 
called in to examine and report upon the drainage arrange- 
ments of a large house, and he found under it three cesspools, 
two of these being in active use, and the third only partly filled 
in. In these days, when so much was being said about im- 
proved house sanitation, it seemed incredible that such a state 
of things could exist in London. If houses were to be properly 
and efficiently drained, there must be disconnecting manholes, 
and these must be large enough for a man to enter for the 
purpose of examining them. With regard to the main house 
drains, where they were carried under the houses, as unfor- 
tunately they usually had to be in London, he would recom- 
mend that iron pipes be used in preference to stoneware pipes. 
Supposing a house sank at its foundation, as not infrequently 
happened, iron drain-pipes were more likely to stand the 
extra pressure than stoneware pipes. Where iron pipes were 
used they should first be coated with a solution—of which 
there were several in use—to prevent their rusting, and they 
should be jointed with tow and blue-lead. When the pipes did 
not pass through houses he thought stoneware was the best 
material, and cement the best for jointing ; but care should be 
taken that the pipes were not under or over-burnt, and that 
they were thoroughly glazed both inside and outside In addi- 
tion to the main house drain, and independent of it, there 
should be a pipe larger in diameter than the house drain, run- 
ning from the man-hole into a garden wall or some such place, 


and covered with a grating. The object of such a pipe was to 
supply the man-hole with fresh air, and to form a fresh air and 
inlet for a current of air for circulation through the main house 
drain and up the soil and ventilating pipes. He had made ex- 
periments which conclusively proved that this air-pipe should 
not be carried up nearly as high as the ventilating pipe to the 
main house drain, which should be formed by the soil-pipe 
being preduced, full size, to above the roof as an outlet. The 
fall of a main house drain, when the pipes were 4-inch ones, 
should not be less than 1 in 30, and if the pipes were 6-inch it 
should not be less than I in 40, and with a 9-inch pipe it should 
be 1 in 60; but although some vestries insisted upon 9-inch 
pipes, he never knew a case yet where so large a pipe was 
required. Four-inch pipes were large enough for most 
houses, and when larger ones are employed the danger 
arises of their being insufficiently flushed. On looking through 
a properly-laid drain at one end a small circular light 
would be seen at the other, and if this light was not perfectly 
circular that was a sure sign that the pipes were not properly 
laid. Then all drains should be laid so that they were 
thoroughly self-cleansing and of such a diameter as to receive 
the flushing water in one body. The water supply for water- 
closets should never be taken from the same cistern from which 
drinking water was or could be drawn. After some remarks as 
to the best mode of trapping for sinks, Mr. Beardmore said 
housemaids’ slop sinks were almost unnecessary things, and 
ought when possible to be done away with. Baths ought all to 
be trapped, for very objectionable smells were produced from 
soapy water. The proper course for surveyors to pursue was 
not to design the drainage of a house after it had been built, 
but before it was built. 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said the question was 
certainly a very important one, and up to the present it had not 
received the attention it deserved. He knew of one instance 
where a builder in constructing a house concluded that if he 
constructed a well it was not necessary to have a cesspool also,. 
and so he connected the drains with the well. That he knew 
to be an absolute fact. 

A discussion ensued, and the proceedings closed with a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Beardmore. 


THE AUGUSTINIAN FRIARY, WARRINGTON.* 


AST year the Town Council undertook the very desirable 
work of widening Bridge Street, the ancient Newgate 
Street of Warrington. For the purposes of their scheme a 


large group of old cottages was purchased on the west side of 


the street adjoining to a street branching westwards, and long 
known as Friar’s Gate, and upon these old buildings being 
pulled down a large open space of land extending a consider- 
able distance from Bridge Street was laid bare. Mr. Beamont, 
who may be called the historian of Warrington, had in his 
history of the Friary, which he wrote for the Chetham Society 
in 1872, rescued its documentary evidences from oblivion, and 
it occurred to him that beneath the surface of this now open 
space of land some remains of its buildings might be recovered. 
Accordingly, Mr. Beamont wrote a letter to the Mayor, Mr. 
Alderman Harrison, the result of which was that the Towm 
Council instructed their borough surveyor to commence excava- 
tions upon this open space of ground. These excavations were 
carried on for some time, and they resulted in the discovery 
and uncovering of the foundations of the whole of the south an@ 
east sides of the choir of the Friary church, with its great eastern 
buttresses, the finding of the stone foundations upon which the 
stalls within the choir had stood, and some portions of encaustie 
tile pavements, one portion of which being of great beauty of 
design. At the entrance to the choir the bases of four sets of 
piers were discovered. with as many as five footings ; these, I 
believe, once supported a central tower. ‘The south wall of the 
choir was found to run into what is presumed to have been the 
south wall of the nave, and at its extreme west end sonre 
foundations, believed to have been those of the west front, 
were discovered. The whole of the work so far mentioned. 
appears to me to be of the Early Perpendicular period—A.D. 
1399 to 1536—and as we know that the Friars were in 141o 
engaged in enlarging their house by the addition of a new hall, 
it is very probable that we may assign the work to about that 
date. 

Search was now made on the north side of the presumed: 
nave, and the bases of four pillars were discovered, three m 
line with the south wall and one beyond the three. These 
bases are Early English in style—a.D. 1189 to 1307 —and are 
probably a century earlier than the work in the choir. Some 
fragments of tiles of the same period as the bases were also 
found, and the foundations of a wall to the east and a portion 
to the north were also discovered. I believe the bases of 


* From a paper by Mr. J. E, Worsley, F.S.A., read at a meeting 


|! of the Warrington Literary and Philosophical Society. 
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pillars and the early tiles to have belonged to the first church of 
the Friary, built at the close of the thirteenth century ; and 
that the choir and long nave were additions, made in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, to meet the requirements of the 
then greatly-increased fraternity. It unfortunately happened 
that the remains were found at the extremity of the open space, 
and consequently the search on the north and south sides of the 
supposed nave, leading as it did under existing buildings, could 
not be continued; and the other buildings of the house, 
including the cloisters, the chapter-house, the refectory, the 
hall, the gatehouse, the kitchen, the scullery, the bakehouse, the 
brewhouse, the dormitories, and other offices, have not been yet 
discovered. Very great interest was taken in the excavations, 
and thousands of persons visited them. Thata great and noble 
church stood upon these ruins is certain—a church in whose 
choir were splendid tombs covering the remains of famous men ; 
a church whose windows were filled with painted imagery and 
armorial bearings, amongst them, as the friends of our poor 
friars, the proud arms of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster ; of Simon 
de Montfort, that great champion of liberty in an age of dire 
oppression ; of Beauchamp, De Clare, Mortimer, and others ; 
a church whose pavements repeated these arms, and was 
beautiful with tesselated tiles of a design of the greatest taste 
and refinement ; lastly, and highest thought of all, a church in 
which, whatever the later shortcomings of the friars may have 
been—and they were very evil and very great—the light of 
religion, of brotherly kindness, and of charity was kept burning 
in a Medizval world of cruelty and oppression. Lost to us is 
the beautiful church, and with it the cloisters, gate-house, and 
other numerous buildings of the once-loved and honoured 
friars ; and in less than two centuries from its dissolution its 
very site has to be discovered. For a few years after the 
departure of its old inmates the Friary remained in the king’s 
hands ; but there were cormorants abroad who were hungering 
for the spoil, and to one of these, Thomas Holcroft, the king, 
on June 18, 1540, granted the site of the Austin Friary at 
Warrington, and Thomas Holcroft, on September 27, 1543, 
sold the Friary to one John Cawdwall for a sum of 126/, and 
conveyed it to him by the description of “ All that his scyt of 
the late house of Austen Freirs of Weryngton w’hin the countie 
of Lanc’r nowe dissolved with all his messuages housses 
buyldings barnes stabuls duff housses orchards gardens lands 
and grounds as well w’tin as wt’oute the scyte walke circuyte 
and prycints of the said late housse of Austen Freirs leyng. 
Also one medow called Blanche Medow contg three acres. 
Also a housse called the Kylne Houssee also a crofte and one 
duffe housse thereon builded. Also too little gardens and too 
orchards. Also five tenements or cottages. Also one other 
garden all in Weryngton to the said housse of Austen Freirs 
belongynge and apperteynynge wch the saide Thomas Holcroft 
late had of the gyfte and graunte of our sovraigne lord kyng 
Henry the Eighth by his letters patent bearyng date at 
Westm.’r the eyghtene daye of June in the xxxiij yere of his 
gracious regne.” By this conveyance John Cawdwall coven- 
anted “Not to lette or interrupte the inhabitauntes of the 
towne of Weryngton aforesayde for the usage and occupation 
of the churche of the late Freirs aforesayde according unto a 
lease thereof mayd by the sayd Thomas Holcroft unto Sir 
William Plumtre clerke and also that he would suffer the said 
Thomas Holcroft to have the ingresse and regresse into all and 
singular the pr’mysses to carrie awaye all the stone walls of the 
sayde late Freirs whyche at thys pr’sent tyme be not covered 
with anie rouff.” After Sir Thomas’s death, his son and heir of 
both his names, who was one of the king’s privy chamber, on 
May 7, 1600, and Thomas Caldwall, of Appleton, gentleman, 
sold and conveyed the site of the Warrington Friary to Thomas 
Ireland, Esq. The. Friary at Warrington, after having 
flourished for nearly three centuries, was now fast falling to 
ruin. While it stood twelve or more Priors in succession had 
ruled over the house. The names of these Priors, so far as 
they have been recovered, appear to be as follows :—1265, 
Richard the hermit, William the frereman, Gilbert the ancho- 
rite ; 1332, Richard de Utrington ; 1366, John de Knowsale ; 
1379, William, de Elton-head ; 1394 John de Knowsley; 1404, 
Geoffrey Banastre, S.TP.; 1410, John Boldycar; 1422, 
Nicholas. Spynk, S.T.L. ; 1482, Richard Browne; 1520, Sir 
Richard Slawright, who was afterwards Provincial General 
over the Order of Austin Friars throughout England; 1522, 
Willielmus Hermetott, who occurs amongst the tenants in Sir 
Tho Boteler’s Inq pm., may have succeeded Slawright 
as Prior when the latter became General of the Order. 
Upon the death of Sir Thomas Boteler, the aged friend 
and patron of the house, his chaplain, Sir William Plumptre, 
sought and obtained a lease of the ancient church of the Friary. 
How long the lease was to last, or what were its terms, 
we have failed to learn ; but having obtained it, Sir William 


_placed in the church Sir John Carlisle, a priest, who may have 


been the last Prior of Warrington, and Sir Roger O’kell, who 
was probably one of the few brethren of the Friary at the Dis- 
solution, to carry on in it the accustomed services of the church. 
He also left the church 20s. by his will at his death. The good 
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work of preserving and maintaining the church when the rest of 
the Friary was destroyed entitled Sir William Plumptre to the 
deep gratitude of his contemporaries. How long the Friary 
church continued to be used for its original purposes after the 
death of Sir William Plumptre we have been unable to 
ascertain. From one of the Boteler papers it seems certain 
that it was still used for worship in the year 1592. About that 
time Laurence Bostock visited the church and made a list of 
the arms and monuments there. This list is now in the 
British Museum, and is No. 139 of the Harleian MSS. An 
account of it was published in 1878 by Mr. Beamont and Mr. 
J. P. Rylands, F.S.A., giving illustrations of the arms noted by 
Bostock as being then in the windows of the Friary. Without 
going extensively into Bostock’s list, 1 may say that the arms 
are those of Boteler, de Montfort, Delves, Banastre, Penketh 
Bruche, Warren, Legh of East Hall, Leigh of West Hall’ 
Gerard, Beauchamp, de Clare, Mortimer, de Burgh, Dutton’ 
Radcliffe, Standish, Fitton, Penketh (second coat), St. George’ 
Holland, and Lancaster. A plate of these arms taken from Mr’ 
Beamont and Mr. Ryland’s book will be shown to you by the 
lantern. Bostock also states that in the chancel was a window 
with a figure of a man armed in mail with a blue robe 
girded about him, a naked sword in his right hand, and 
in his left a lance with the banner of the arms of Hol- 
land ; and on his right hand a man holding in his right 
hand a shield and arms (Banastre) with his hand on 
his sword, on his right hand a man armed, holding in his 
right hand a lance with the banner of arms on it (Lancaster) 
with his hand upon his sword, their three garments blue girdles 
and scabbards gold. In the second window on the north side 
of the chancel was the personage of a_man armed at all points 
in mail with gold-coloured robe, girded with a sword on his 
side, green, holding in his hand a shield with arms (Banastre). 
In the middle of the wiadow on the fourth side of the chancel 
was a man armed in mail with a gold robe, holding a naked 
sword in his right hand, and in his left a lance with the banner 
of the arms of Holland; on his left is a man likewise armed in 
mail with a gold robe holding a shield and arms (? Banastre). 
Other arms were described in the windows on the south side of 
the church, and a carving of the Butler’s arms is said to have 
existed upon the tower within the church. Also there was in 
the church a picture of a man carved in wood cross-legged, 
armed in mail, with a shield upon his left arm, and both his 
hands upon his sword ; but the arms on his shield were said to 
be worn away. Also in the chancel there was an alabaster 
monument with an inscription, dated in 1415, to the memory of 
Sir William Fitz John de Boteler, Knight, and Knight of the 
Bath. Bostock’s list, which has been fortunately preserved to 
us, enables us to form a good idea of the beauty and im- 
portance of the church; and from the fact of the windows and 
monuments being se-n by him, it seems probable that 
even then the church was not deserted by living worshippers. 


OPEN STRUCTURES. 


PAPER—“ Cases of Instability in Open Structures ”—was 
read by Dr E Sang, at the meeting of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, on Monday. In the course of some remarks on 
the design proposed for the Forth Bridge he had, he said, 
enunciated the remarkable theorem that any symmetric struc- 
ture built on a rectangular base, and depending on linear 
resistance alone, was necessarily unstable. That theorem was 
only one of an extensive class, and he therefore now took up. 
the subject of instability among linear structures in general. 
In the case of regular or semi-regular arrangements having the 
corners of an upper supported from the corners of an under 
polygon, he maintained that when the figures were of odd 
numbers the structures were stable, while those with even 
numbers were unStable, unless the polygons were placed con- 
formably, in which case the stability extended to both classes. 
Having given some mathematical examples of his contention, 
Dr. Sang said these cases of instability in open structures had 
been elicited by means of the simplest considerations in geo- 
metry and statics; they lay, indeed, on the very surface of 
mechanical inquiry. They did not occur as isolated examples, 
but were arranged in extensive groups; and being found in 
those classes of structures which might be called shapely, they 
stood out as warning beacons to those engaged in engineering 
pursuits. Sir William Thomson pointed out the effect of heat 
on redundant struts, and gave it as his opinion that in large 
iron structures it was of great importance to avoid them, one 
reason for doing so being that the difference of temperature in 
different parts of the structure might by expansion render it 
unstable. 


The Bolton Art Club held a social gathering on Wednes- 
day evening in last week, when the photographs of various 
buildings collected by Mr, J. B. Gass in his American tour were 
exhibited. 
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Aygones, 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’—HAZLITT. 


SIR JOHN SOANE’S LIBEL CASE IN 1827. 


MONG the incidents of the year 1827 which were noted in 
our last “Bygone” was the libel case in which John 
Soane, R.A., and Professor of Architecture in the Royal 
Academy (afterwards Sir John Soane), was plaintiff, and 
Charles Knight was defendant. Sir John Soane had the un- 
enviable reputation of having been the first artist who invoked 
the powers of the law in order to gain consolation for criticism 
that was not laudatory. He twice made the attempt and twice 
failed. The first time he was smarting from the satirical verses 
of “The Modern Goth,” in the second the offending cause was 
the prose article on “ The Beeotian, or Sixth Order” in Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine, which was published in 1824, although an 
action was not taken until 1827. It is of the latter composition 
we are about to speak, and it may be well to begin with a few 
words upon the periodical. 

Knight's Quarterly Magazine was established with the aid 
of some students at Cambridge, a few of whom had been con- 
tributors to Knight’s Z¢onzanx. The prospectus stated quite 
frankly why the writers thought of meddling in literature. 
“ Some of us have no occupation,” it said, “some of us have no 
money, some of us are desperately in love, some of us are 
desperately in debt. Many of us are very clever, and wish -to 
convince the public of the fact. Several of us have never 
written a line ; several of us have written a great many, and 
wish to write more. For all these reasons we wish to write 
a book.” The contributions were to be under assumed names, 
and among the writers were Praed, Macaulay, Malden, Sidney 
Walker, Moultrie, Derwent, and Henry Coleridge. Macaulay’s 
pseudonym was ‘‘ Tristram Merton.” In the latter part of his 
life he was not a shapely figure, and O’Connrell was not far out 
when he described him as “a book in breeches.” In those 
days one of the band spoke of him as having “a short, manly 
figure, marvellously upright, with a bad neckcloth, and one 
hand in his waistcoat-pocket. Of regular beauty he had little 
to boast; but in faces where there is an expression of great 
power or of great good humour, or of both, you do not regret 
its absence.” Macaulay wrote a good deal for the magazine, 
although he said he must withdraw from it on account of some 
paragraphs in the first number which he imagined might dis- 
please his father. The magazine could not with such con- 
tributors be otherwise than brilliant, but it closed after an 
existence of six quarters, and a complete set of the numbers is 
now difficult of capture. 

In the second volume we find the obnoxious article on 
the Boeotian style. Like everything else in the magazine it is 
clever. It is as difficult to make a piece of irony complete as 
it is to make an allegory go on all fours, and in this case the 
irony is perfect. The writers assumed that there must have 

een a Boeotian style as well as the five that were known to the 
world, and professed to have found a complete exposition of its 
qualities in the voluminous work of the great Professor Vander 
von Bluggen, who might be described as an imaginary prototype 
of Professor Semper. Both men are only to be understood 
after a long initiation. The authors of the article declared that 
they could not fathom all the depths of Vander von Bluggen, 
and must have given up the study in despair if they had not 
illustrations of the doctrine in the works of a certain Professor 
of architecture. They wrote :— 


Von Bluggen states that the most perfect specimen of this 
order existing at the time of Alexander was in the temple of 
Hermaphroditus at Thebes, but. which edifice was involved 
in the ruin of the city, In this country the best. public example 
is exhibited in the columns of the central portico of the pile of 
buildings in Regent Street, a part of which is distinguished as 
the emporium of Messrs. Robins & Co., auctioneers and land- 
agents. 

As instances of the pure Bceotian order are yet rare in this 
country (though we hope to be the humble instruments of its 
more extensive application), we shall proceed to investigate 
some of the peculiar advantages and singularly beautiful effects 
of its style. In entering upon this part of our subject, we feel 


bound to confess that so recent is our initiation into its arcana 
that we have much less of the decision of the connoisseur than 
the diffidence of the student. Indeed, so apparently opposed 
are some of its doctrines to the generally-admitted notions of 
taste and propriety, that we should never have yielded our 
assent to their truth upon less authority than the precepts and 
practice of the present Professor of architecture. To that alone 
we have bowed, as he has to that of Von Bluggen ; and until the 
genealogy of our readers’ credence be as perfect as our own, we 
shall claim no other admission from them than our acquiescence 
in the fact of our undoubted veracity. 


The writers then proceeded to expound the five maxims which 
express the principles of Bceotian architecture. The first was :— 

That the UTILITY of every building (not merely ornamental) 
may be sacrificed tn any degree to further the architects views 
of making it a work of Fine Art. 

This maxim was said to be illustrated by the Professor in 
his own dwelling—that is, the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields :— 


Situated in the heart of London, it might have appeared to 
ordinary minds (as it did to ours) essential to admit as much 
light and air into the interior as possible. But the Professor 
had to distinguish his house, and to give an instance of the 
Beeotian style amidst the mass of unpretending buildings by 
which he was surrounded. He accomplished this, and gave an 
example of the rule in the boldest manner. He built a stone 
wall from basement to roof, within three feet of his windows, 
leaving perforations which indicated the existence, but denied 
the enjoyment, of one of the most gratifying scenes in the 
town. The public could not understand the reason of this, 
and the district surveyor, with a mistaken pity to the inhabi- 
tants, attempted to wrest the law to the removal of the wall. 
But the Professor, reposing with confidence on the authority of 
Vander von Bluggen, has preserved his wall, and has recently 
decorated it with some of the sfo/éa ofima of Westminster. 


It is also shown that Soane was true to the dogma when 
he designed the Rotunda in the Bank of England, where he 
effected a triumph for pure art in defiance of the lungs of the 
stockbrokers and the Babel-stunned ears of the public. It is 
explained that utility was also sacrificed to the exigencies of the 
Beeotian style in the law courts, which were lately removed :— 


The Professor, with the wand of a magician, has called up 
the present. law courts, not for the accommodation of the 
listening public, not for the convenience of suitors, not for the 
ready access of witnesses, not for the unobstructed pursuits of 
students, not for the uncrowded ease of barristers, not for the 
state and dignity of the bench, but for a glorious and convinc- 
ing illustration of this dogma of the Bceotian style The 
greatest law officer of a country containing twenty millions of 
people is destined to pronounce upon their vast and complicated 
interests in an area of 22 feet by 24. 


The second dogma of the Bceotians is worth the attention of 
anti-restorers :— 

That the preservation of buildings which may be associated 
with the history and personages of past ages ts of infertor im- 
portance to their removal for the purposes of substituting the 
purer examples of Beotian art. 

Two examples of Soane’s meddling were cited :— 


There is in the House of Lords a plain, uninteresting room, 
which has the sole merit of retaining upon its walls some relics 
of the superstition of a barbarous age. What, in the eye of 
reason and taste, could these dilapidated daubs weigh against 
the vivid emotions of pleasure to be produced by the richness, 
the complexity, the variety, and the intricacy of the Professor's 
best style of ornament?. This Painted Chamber had also been 
thought:by men of politics, but not of taste, to have some claim 
to veneration as the scene of the conferences of the Lords and 
Commons for three hundred years. The Professor decided 
otherwise ; and in this resolve he was undeterred by the atrocious 
punishment of a professor in office. for his timid attempts in 
the destroying line.* But before the Professor could realise his 
magnificent plans, a barbarous principle of interference was 
established; and the rights of Bceotian art could only be 
asserted by his covering. the dingy walls with a coat of clean 
paper, and hiding for ever the deformity of the sprawling saints 
by a vesture of decent whitewash. We are enabled to state in 
addition that in obedience to this rule the tasteless tower which 
Sir Thomas Gresham erected in the Royal Exchange has been. 
removed, to give place to.an ingenious building designed after 
the Bceotian manner by a promising disciple. 


The third dogma, chat the professors of Baotian art be 


absolved from all obedience to the established authorities in — 


* William Benson, who in the reign of George I. stated that the 
Painted Chamber was in danger of falling, and for the misrepresenta- 
tion was dismissed, tet. ee sahb-taa “4 
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architecture, and be perfectly free to follow the Cadmean 
practice alone, as detailed by Vander von Bluggen, referred to 
the free and easy way in which Soane was supposed to treat 
the Orders. It was said that he intended to bequeath to 
posterity a series of examples of his innovations, which would 
become the vade mecunt of the connoisseur. 


The fourth dogma is related to an allied subject :—Tha’ 
there is no relation whatever between the parts and the 
whole of the Beotian order and style, nor betwen the parts 
themselves; and that all notions of relative proportion are 
chimerical and absurd. 

On this the authors remarked :— 


So different from this fourth dogma of the Beeotian architec- 
ture have been the opinions of the most eminent professors on 
the subject of proportion, that in all the subordinate orders a’ 
constant relation has been preserved between all the members 
in their multifarious combinations. To take a single instance. 
Whenever columns are accompanied by pilasters in the same 
design, the diameter of the one uniformly corresponds to that 
of the other, a practice which is considered an axiom in the 
art; not so in the Beeotian. In this, the shackles of ancient 
prejudice have been burst through—the column may be the 
diameter of a lady’s finger, and its pilasters have the breadth 
of a porter’s shoulders ; the column may be indicated by the 
Professor’s pencil, and the side of the pilaster rival that of his 
portfolio—vide Porticus Emporit Robinsiz. 

Again. It has been believed that as little license could be 
allowed in the variations of the proportion of a capital to its 
shaft as in that of the head to the human trunk. The slightest 
departure beyond the received limit was instinctively con- 
demned as tasteless, inharmonious, and offensive. Bceotian 
art spurns this prejudice, and expands the capital from the 
compactness of the ovolo to the distension of the umbrella, a 
circumstance at once characteristic and convenient. 

Again. The firmest supports of the arch have been 
supposed to be those which are usually denominated its piers, 
and which are placed immediately beneath the springing of the 
curve. The great triumph of Bceotian science is to knock 
away these natural supports, and to leave the arch miraculously 
suspended by the back, like a stuffed crocodile on the ceiling 
ofa museum. To show the safety of the practice, the Professor 
has adopted this in his own domicile ; and over the lawyers’ 
heads in the passage to the new courts he has suspended an 
infinite series of these ‘‘fabricks,” baseless as their arguments 
and interminable as their tongues. It would be tedious to 
multiply examples of this interesting dogma; they occur in 
every square yard of the Professor’s masonry, and they well 
embellish every page of Vander von Bluggen’s book. 


The fifth and last dogma was as follows :—TZhat the beauty 
and merit of every architectural design are in exact proportion 
to the quantity and singularity of the ornament distributed over 
it, and not to the adventitious qualities of convenience, pro- 
priety, proportion, and adaptation to tts future uses. 

The critics referred in illustration to the altars, acroteria, 
and vases, which are arranged, like the Street of the Tombs at 
Pompeii, on the summit of the Bank, and continued :— 


For a specimen of the most elaborate application of orna- 
ment to an interior, on this principle; for a specimen which 
rejects all the vulgar associations of simplicity with power, such 
as were formerly considered proper attributes of everything 
belonging to the British monarchy, we would refer to the King’s 
entrance to the House of Lords. It far surpasses the staircase 
and the saloon of Drury Lane Theatre ; it is the true model of 
such a gallery as Aspasia would have built for the approach of 
her lovers to the mysterious beauties of her tiring-room. To 
sum up its merits, in the eloquent words of one of the Pro- 
fessor’s disciples, which we had the happiness of hearing 
expressed in the very presence of the objects of his love :— 
“The imagination of man cannot go further in decoration—he 
has here outdone himself—his untiring fancy takes higher flights 
as he advances in age—it is wrought all over with the most 
delicate forms—it is a work of which consummate art has 
furnished both the stuff and the embroidery.” Matchless ex- 
cellence! What maya man not accomplish bya study through 
life of Vander von Bluggen. 


Before concluding, the critics explained the opportunities 
which the Bceotian style gave for the display of the most 
diverse knowledge, of which Soane’s works were illustra- 
tions :— 


There is no acquirement within the range of human know- 
ledge which a learned professor may not apply to the orna- 
mental purposes of his art. Is hea geologist? He dismisses 
the petty markings of the mason, and uses an interminable 
joint, which copies successfully the grand appearances of 


nature in the stratification of rocks. Is he a botanist? He 
may imitate his great prototype, Cadmus, in the adaptation of 
the toadstool to the purposes of a column, and combine the 
forms of every variety of plant, from the dandelion of England 
to the aloe of America. Is he a conchologist? He may fill 
his pediments with the products of the sea or of the sand, from 
the cockle to the conch. Is he an astronomer? His science 
will lead him to surmount his roofs with unglazed apertures, 
that he may coolly trace the midnight stars. Is he an under- 
taker? He will know the proper construction of mausolea, feel 
the just altitude of sarcophagi, and supersede the use of iron 
columns. Is he a voyager? He will know the value of the 
prosperous gale, and return with the “ Temple of the Winds” 
in his portfolio. Is he an optician? He will understand all 
the varieties of opaque and stained glass, and so to apply their 
colours in a court of justice (for instance) as to shed the yellow 
hue of guilt on the face of a criminal and the rosy tint of 
modesty on the front of a barrister. In fact, “all. sciences a 
true Boeotian knows” (at least, enough for zs purpose) ; and 
he would shame the precepts of his master if he were idle in 
the display of that knowledge. 


Charles Knight, when relating the circumstances some fifty 
years after the trial, says in defence that Soane’s name was not 
mentioned in the article. There could not be a clerk in a 
Government office to whom the identity of the Professor was 
not manifest ; and Soane’s clients, in all ranks, must have 
understood the allusions. Besides, in some verses which were 
added, the first and last letters of his name are given. The 
defendant gave the following account of the trial :— 


The cause was tried in the Court of King’s Bench on 
June 12, 1827. The array of counsel for the plaintiff was most 
formidable—Mr. Gurney, Mr. Brougham, and two juniors. 
The defendant was fortunate in having retained Mr. Scarlett 
and Mr. Hill. When Mr. Gurney solemnly read some of the 
axioms of Vander von Bluggen, contending that they were 
doubtless intended to apply to Mr. Soane, there was a titter 
throughout the court. I was sitting near Mr. Brougham (to 
whom I had been introduced in the previous November), and 
looking at me with a face of imperturbable gravity, he 
whispered, “Oh, you wicked fellow!” I had taken some 
pains in getting up what may be termed the literature of 
such actions. The sort of essay which was embodied in the 
brief of ‘the defendant’s case” is before me. I scarcely 
need say Mr. Scarlett interpreted the matter to the jury in a 
very different form, though much of the substance of his speech 
was the same as my brief. There was not the least hesitation 
in the verdict being for the defendant. 


Mr. Knight was also careful to explain that his magazine 
was not the first to set the example of a sharp criticism of 
architects’ works. Besides the amateurs, Soane himself was 
known to be unsparing in that way :— 


Criticisms upon architecture have ever been as contem- 
poraneous with the works of art as criticisms upon literature 
or upon historic performances. Sir Christopher Wren was 
attacked with great severity for some supposed incongruities 
in his churches in London. The records of his feelings are to 
be found in his posthumous journals. The “Heroic Epistle to 
Sir William Chambers” is well known for its classical wit and 
its caustic severity. Mr. Thomas Hope published a criticism 
on the works of James Wyatt, which actually prevented that 
eminent architect being employed in the erection of Downing 
College. Dr. Milnes published a book on the same artist, 
whose very title, “On the Spoliation of Churches,” might be 
construed to be libellous. And lastly, not to descend to meaner 
instances, the Professor of Architecture to the Royal Academy 
—the plaintiff in the present action—delivered a series of 
lectures to the students, severely criticising the works of con- 
temporary architects, particularly those of Mr. Smirke. It is 
impossible to open a periodical publication which treats of 
matters of art without perceiving that the utmost freedom of 
discussion is assumed upon subjects on which the public taste 
can only be formed by repeated examination and com- 
parison. 


Charles Knight was careful to keep the secret of the author, 
ship of the article to himself. As we said, pseudonyms were 
adopted, and in this case they were “Oliver Medley” and 
“ Reginald Holyoake.” The young fellows who gathered round 
Knight were all clever, but even now, when Cambridge has an 
architect among its professors, we doubt if it would be easy to 
find two students in the University who could write about 
architecture with so sure a grasp of principles. Soane might 
have overlooked the sportive sallies of a couple of young 
ignoramuses, but in this case every line was painful because it 
was true to a great extent. His weak points were hit, to the 
delight of his enemies, who were numerous in those days. It 
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seems to us that Messrs. Medley and Holyoake’s quiver could 
not have furnished all the arrows, and they must have had a 
friend who provided them, and who gave some hints about the 
attack. Is it unreasonable to assume that he was William 
Whewell? Architecture was comprised in his encyclopzdical 
attainments ; some of the contributors were his pupils, and the 
anxiety he displayed when two of them were about to fight a 
duel is evidence of his interest. Like so many University dons, 
he was fond of a joke, and Soane afforded him an opportunity. 
His assistance would explain what must be a puzzle to every 
reader of the article. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Roman Remains near Jedburgh.—Some time ago a 
portion of acinerary or funeral urn was_ turned up in a field on 
a farm of Cappuck, near to where the Roman road crosses the 
Oxnam Water. Mr.Walter Laidlaw, Abbey Gardens, Jedburgh, 
on hearing of this, went to Cappuck and got possession of the 
urn for the Marquis of Lothian, who is proprietor of the land. 
Having had the spot pointed out to him where the relic had 
been found, he made some excavations, and was successful in 
discovering other portions of the urn, besides fragments of 
thinner unglazed wheel pottery of smaller size, and of appar- 
ently later date, probably fragments of vessels for domestic use, 
and pieces of iron very much corroded. These were all handed 
over to the Marquis. The urn seems to have been about a foot 
high, and a peculiarity about it worth mentioning is that it 
appears to have had two handles. Lord Lothian gave orders 
that a thorough examination of the place should be made, so 
as to ascertain whether there might not be further discoveries. 
This has been done under the superintendence of Mr. Laidlaw, 
and the result has been highly satisfactory. The foundations 
of three distinct buildings were come upon, and the earth has 
been carefully removed so as to expose the whole to view. 
The principal building, which had stood east and west, had 
been 39 feet 4 inches long and 12 feet 9 inches wide within the 
walls. The walls have been 3 feet thick, and these have been 
supported by buttresses with a projection of 2 feet at the base 
and 2 feet broad. Those at the corners hada breadth of 3 feet. 
The buttresses are 5 feet apart. About ro feet to the left of 
this are the foundations of the two other buildings, which are 
of considerably smaller dimensions, and show no buttresses. 
One of them measured 14 feet 8 inches by 14 feet t inch within 
the walls, and the walls are 2 feet thick. The third building 
measured 11 feet by 1o feet 4 inches, and the thickness of the 
walls 2 feet 4 inches. The stones are all rough and undressed, 
but, as already stated, the foundations only remain. The close 
proximity of the Roman road gives special interest to these 
discoveries. Some twenty years ago the hilt of a Roman 
sword was found in the bed of the river close by. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Rome.—The new English church at Rome will be opened 
for worship on Easter Day next. It will not be completed, as 
two-thirds of the tower remain to be built, and the chancel floor, 
pulpit, and reading-desk, &c., are at present only temporarily 
constructed of wood. The expenditure has been so far 6,000/. 
sterling for the ground, 6,o00/. for the foundations, 10,000/. for 
brick and stonework of walls, and 6,o00/. for marblework and 
fittings, roof, &c. Nine painted glass windows are ordered at a 
cost of Goo/., given by various members of the congregation. 

Rochdale.—It is proposed to complete the structure of St. 
Peter’s Church, Newbold, Rochdale, by the erection, at an 
estimated cost of 1,200/., of the originally designed tower and 
spire. 

Chistehurst.—The Mission Church, Mill Place, Chisle- 
hurst, was opened on Sunday, the 7th inst. The irregularity 
of the site has been utilised for a large room below the church 
to serve as a school, and for entertainments. The building 
consists of nave, chancel, transept, and vestry. There is an 
‘open-timbered porch, with a small room adjoining the transept 
for classes. The roofs are open to the collar rafters, and are 
¢onstructed with strongly-framed hammer-beam principals, the 
ceilings being boarded between against the under side of the 
rafters and collars, all covered with Broseley roofing tiles. A 
bell cot, fixed on the end of the nave roof, is constructed so as 
to act as a shaft for extracting vitiated air. The windows in 
the chancel and gable end of nave are executed in Bath stone. 
The walls are of stock bricks, with red buttresses, plinths, 

arches, and quoins, and are finished internally with a dado of 
red bricks to the level of the window-sills. Especial attention 
has been paid to the warming and ventilating of every part of 
the building. The whole of the works have been carried out 
in a satisfactory manner by Mr. H. Clark, of Carshalton, Surrey, 
from the designs and under the direction of Mr. Edward 
Crutchloe, Albert Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Leeds.—Arrangements are being made by the Leeds School 
Board for building the new Central Higher Grade School. 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Kelly & Birchall. 

Glasgow.—The Board school in Kennedy Street has been 
extended, and the new building has been opened. The new 
building, which closely adjoins, but is separate from, the older 
school buildings, is three floors in height. The elevations are 
of a plain, bold character, in harmony with the older buildings. 
Mr. David Thomson is the architect. 

Leith.—A Board school, newly erected at Leith, has just 
been opened. Accommodation has been provided for nearly 
1,600 children. A spacious lobby gives access to the range of 
well-lighted rooms on the first floor, and conducts to the main 
hall, from which two separate flights of stairs lead to the upper 
floors. The school is heated throughout with hot-water pipes, 
and well ventilated. A janitor’s lodge has been erected in the 
boys’ playground. The cost of the school is estimated at 
about 14,000/., and the designs were prepared by Mr. George 
Craig, architect, Leith. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—A new dispensary at Camp Hill is being 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Dempster & Heaton. The 
style is late Tudor, and the materials used are pressed bricks, 
with Kenilworth stone mullions, bands, and dressings ; tower 
being mainly in stone of a warm red colour. The general con- 
tractors are Messrs. Horsley Bros., the carving has been done 
by Mr. Naylor, and the ironwork supplied by Hart, Son, Peard 
& Co., of London. . 

Birkenhead.—The new town hall just completed has been 
erected from the designs of Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, of 
Liverpool, selected in competition in which Mr. Charles Barry 
acted as adjudicator. The general contract was taken by the 
late Mr. Leslie, of Bootle, the subcontractors being Messrs. 
Wall & Johnston, slaters and plasterers; Mr. T. Lea, plumber 
and painter; Messrs. Pendleton & Co., ironfounders ; Messrs. 
Goodall, modelling and ornamental plasterwork; Messrs. 
Norbury & Co., stone carving. Mr. J. Peers acted as clerk of 
works. 

Geeds.—A new Turkish bath for ladies was opened at the 
Oriental Baths, Leeds, last week, comprising attendant’s room, 
adjoining the entrance lobby; cooling-room, washing-room, 
with needle, douche, sitz, and vapour baths, shampooing-room 
and two hot-rooms, heated by a patent hot-air stove; the 
windows are made double and glazed with tinted cathedral 
glass. Special attention has been paid to the ventilation of 
the bath. The work has been carried out from the design and 
under the superintendence of Mr. William Bakewell, of Leeds. 
Messrs. Armitage & Hodgson were the contractors for the 
work. 


GENERAL. | f 


Mr. H. G. Hine was on Monday elected Vice-President cf 
the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, in succession to the 
late Mr. J. H. Mole. 

Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., has been elected a member of 
the Athenzeum Club, under the special rule for distinguished 
candidates. 

Mr. Middleton will give two additional lectures at the 
Royal Academy upon Medizval sculpture on the 21st and 
25th inst. Mr. Poole will lecture on medals on March 9. 
Mr. Newton’s lectures will not be delivered. 

The Manchester Architectural Association held a 
meeting on Tuesday evening, Mr. L. Booth, president, in the 
chair, when a paper was read by Mr. H. E. Stelfox on the 
origin and development of wrought-iron flooring in France. 
The paper was illustrated by diagrams showing various kinds 
of flooring in use in that country. 

The Conservatives of Paisley are raising a fund for the 
erection of new and enlarged club premises. 

Miss Sophia Beale will commence a course of lectures 
on “ Architecture” to-morrow (Saturday) at the Studio, Albany 
Street, which will be continued weekly. 

A Bill has been introduced to transfer from the Commis- 
sioners of Works to the Metropolitan Board, Victoria Park 
Battersea Park, Kennington Park, Bethnal Green, Westminster 
Bridge, and the Chelsea Embankment. ‘fhe object is to trans- 
fer the cost of their maintenance from the Exchequer to the 
local rates. The date at which the transfer is to take place is 
October I next. 

The Cambridge University Council recommend that the 
funds, about 10,500/, arising from the Hancock bequest shall 
be applied towards the extension of the University library 
buildings, and that Mr. Hancock’s name be permanently 
associated with the building. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


GLAsGow.—March 1.+-Designs are invited for the Exhi- 
bition Buildings, cost not to exceed 30,000/. Premiums of 
150 Guineas, 100 Guineas, and 50 Guineas. Mr. William M. 
Cunningham, Secretary, Exhibition Chambers, 27 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. 

GutLprorD.—Feb. 14.—Plans are invited for Laying Out 
as Public Walks and Pleasure Grounds the Guildford Castle 
and Bowling Green Estates. Mr. F. Smallpeice, Town Clerk, 
Guildford. 

MAIDSTONE.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Proposed 
Asylum Buildings. Mr. C. A. Case, Clerk to the Justices of 
the Borough, 60 High Street, Maidstone. 

READING.—Feb. 21.—Designs are required for the Erection 
of a Public Fountain in St. Mary’s Butts, cost not to exceed 
£400. Mr. Albert W. Parry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWITH.—Feb. 14.—For Restoration and Completion 
of the University College Buildings. Messrs. Seddon & Carter,, 
Architects, 27 Chancery Lane. Mr. C. H. Gough, Quantity 
Surveyor, 5 Whitehall. 


BILTON JUNCTION.—Feb. 16.—For Building Eight Cottages: 
Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle. on-Tyne. 


BiRSTALL.—Feb. 17.—For Additions to Villa. Mr. Pe 
Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


BLACKBURN.—Feb. 16.—For Building Entrance Lodge to: 
Recreation Ground. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough Bie ae 
Municipal Offices, Blackburn. , 


BLACKPOOL.—Feb. 19.—For Rebuilding Newton Hall. 
Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, Architects, 6A Talbot Square, ese 
pool. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 14.—For Building Spinning Mill. at, 
Sutton Mill, near Kildwick. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 
33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 25.—For Building Agricultural Shaw. 
yard. Mr. Samson, Architect, Taunton. 


BRIGHTON —Feb. 16.—For Dressing-Rooms, Re rrccbinente 
Room, and Ticket- Office, Preston Park, Mr. P. C. Lockwood, . 
Si Town Hall, Brighton. 


BROApeCArtee er or Alterations to York Gate House. 
Pither, Architect, 2 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


BURNLEY.—For Alterations and Additions to Pape 
Methodist Chapel at Brierfield. Messrs. S. Hurst & G. E., 
Bolshaw, Architects, Lord Street, Southport. 

BURNLEY.—Feb. 14.—For Building Science, Art, and Toren 
nical School. Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, "Architects, - 
5 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

BURNLEY.—For Building Five Dwelling-houses. 
Bell, Architect, 16 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

Bury.—Feb. 15.—For Building Wheelwright’s Shop, Town’s 
Yard, Fernhill. Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer, Bury. 

Bury.—For Shop Alterations, Market Street. The Co-' 
operative Provision Society, Knowsley Street, Bury. 

CaARDIFF.—Feb. 12.—For Building House, near Hengoed 
Station. Mr. F. P. Tunks, 2 Mill Lane, Cardiff. ; 


CARLISLE.—For Building Steam Laundry, Chimney Shaft, 
Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle.’ 
COLCHESTER.—Feb. 12.—For Building Fitter’s Shop and 
Warehouse at the Standard Ironworks. Mr. J. F. Goodey, 
Architect, 2 Victoria Chambers, West Stockwell Street, Col- 

chester. 

CorK.—Feb. 11.—For Construction of Curing Cellars: 
(Fourth Section) for Messrs Lunham Bros. Mr. Robert 
Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 

COVENTRY.—F or Building Seven Houses. Messrs. G. & I 
Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

CREWE.—Feb. 14.—For Building Lyceum Theatre. Messrs. 
Darbyshire & Smith, Architects, 25 Brazenose Street, Man- 
chester. 

DENTON.—For Building Dispensary, Consulting-rooms and 
Residence. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Henry 
Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

EGREMONT.—Feb. 21.—For Gasworks Extensions, Mr. H. 
Ashton Hill, Gas Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

ELLAND.—March 5.—For Building Town Hall. Mr. C. F. 
L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 
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HALFORD.—Feb. 21.—For Restoring and Enlarging Parish 
Church. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 


HAMSTERLEY.—Feb. 17.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Rev. F. Watson, West Auckland. 


HARPENDEN.—Feb. 21.—For Building Private Residence 
and Stabling. Mr. J. R. Brown, Architect, Cheapside, Luton. 


HayTon.—Feb. 28.—For Building Hall, Stables, and Lodge. 
Mr. W. Hawe, Architect, North Bar Street, Beverley. 


HEADINGTON, OXFORD.—For Alterations to Langley Lodge. 
Mr. Pither, Architect, 2 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


HEALEY.—Feb. 11.—For Building Warehouse, Boundary 
Walling, and Alterations to present Warehouse. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

HEXHAM.—Feb. 12.For Repairs to Roofs, Parapets, &c., 
Abbey Church. Messrs. Austin & Johnson, Architects, 3 
Arcade, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HiGH BEECH, ESSEX.—Feb. 23.—For Building Hotel on 
Site of the King’s Oak Public-house. Mr. D. Burnett, 14 St. 
Nicholas Lane, E.C. 

HUNSLET. — Feb. 25.— For Building Wesleyan Schools, 
Alterations to Chapel and Epworth House. Mr, T. Butler 
‘Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 


KENDAL.—Feb. 18.—For Rebuilding Warehouse as a Hall. 
Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Highgate, Kendal. 

KILDWICK.—Feb. 14.—For Building Spinning Mill at Sutton 
Mill. Mr. S. Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

LAUNCESTON.—Feb. 15.—For Building Residence. 
Otho B. Peter, Architect, Launceston. 

LEAMINGTON. — Feb. 14.—For Rebuilding Second-class 
Baths at Pump Room. Mr. H. C. Passman, Town Clerk. 


LEICESTER.-—Feb. 23.—For Construction of Stone Weir 
(500 feet long) and Canal Lock, with Flood Basins, Retaining 
and Towing Path Walls, &c. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 


LonDOoN.—For Finishing Eight and Building Nine Small 


Mr. 


‘Street, Poole. 


Steward’s and Officers’ Quarters, Royal Engineer Office, Bel- | 
fast. - Lieut.-Col. Campbell. . ” hee 


LORRIEMOUTH.—Feb, 28.+-For Building Free Church. 
Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, Aberdeen. 


LOUGHOR.—Feb. 28.—For Extension of Infant School. ~ 
Mr. J. C. Woods, Clerk to the School Board, 1 Worcester 


Place, Swansea. 


MARYBOROUGH.—March 1.—For Enlarging Schools. 
Superior of the Christian Brothers, Maryborough. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Feb. 21.—For Reseating Congrega- 


tional Church. 
Merthyr. 


MEXBOROUGH.—Feb. 17.—For Extension and Alterations to 
Chapel. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 


NEWHEY.— For Building School and Club. Messrs. S. 
Butterworth & Duncan, Architects, 4 South Parade, Rochdale. 


NEWHEY.—For Building Four Houses. 
worth & Duncan, Architects, Rochdale. 


NORTHAMPTON. — Feb. 14.— For Additions to Board 
School. Mr. William Hull, Architect, 12 St. Giles’s Street, 
Northampton. 


PENARTH.—Feb. 11.—For Additions to House. Messrs. 
Seward & Thomas, Architects, St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff. 


PENDARRAN.—Feb. 24.—For Erection of Hospital Build- 
ings. Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Architect, High Street, Merthyr. 


PooLEe.—Feb. 14.—For Construction of Quay Wall, for the 
Baltic and Quebec Timber Company. Mr. Barnes, Towngate 


Messrs. Butter- 


PRESTON.—Feb. 11.—For Building Weaving Shed, Croston. 
Mr. J. Jackson, 98 Fishergate, Preston. 


ROSCOMMON.—March 2.—For Converting Bridewell into 
Barracks. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. f 


ROSSENDALE.—Feb. 17.—For Building Purifying-house at 
Clough Fold, for the Gas Company. Mr.Thomas Newbigging, 
C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. - ' : 
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Mr. J. Williams, Architect, Morgan Town, 
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Houses. Mr. J. Grayson, 37 Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square. 


LONDONDERRY.—Feb. 18.—For Recreation Room, Library, 


Shop, Schoolroom, Drill Shed, Store and Manager’s, | Saltash, 


SALTASH.—Feb. 14.—For Rehanging Church Bells, Fixing 
Chimney Apparatus, &c. 


Mr. F, W. Cleverton, Town Clerk, 
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Patentee_and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 


Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, 


GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), 


FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


as adopted by the leading Architects; 


to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and CASEMENT 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
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to be easily opened by a child in the Opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Sorings may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired, The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also te supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
pe in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. 
LI'TLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few mi 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. om ate . 

For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7/x9. 

No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. a oe. «. 63/- 

For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 103% 123, 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


. 42/- each, 
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a few minutes toenable-it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet | 


Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 


by anyone ON THE PREMISES | 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘‘VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 187), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors, 
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No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. og da or 30/2 


No. 147, without ,, .. ae te i se . oo 
Size of Cover Plate, 5x5 
Depth of Well, 6) x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” SINGLE | 
ACTTON FLOOR | 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself. and is ready to be 
fitted t» a door hanging | 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuekle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order. 


No. 196, with Silent Check Action + 85/- SON Eh ie RAG K SPRING for right or lefthanded 
Me ile seithont doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
. 148, nout ,, a x 30/- Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5, 
Depth of Well 61x 3 diamcter. 


to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action ,, 35/-) 6-in. 
No, 150, without ,, . & as Bot barrel, 


Nepairs to all kinds of Spring hing 


ROBERT ADAMS-Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 


ee, 

“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action ag 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the o.dinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place, This 
Spring is made in polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of sprin 
is also made with a Specia’ 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing pewers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. ae 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
ina moment to suit the varying 

, conditions of weather, and resist 

any wind pressure. The top cap regulates the closing speed. The“ Victor "’ 
aoe Spring willallow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 

ie} 


139, with Silent Check Action .. _.. . «. +» «. 6-in. Barrel, 35/< 
156 Ke k and Spring Adjustment 8-in, » 45) 
149, without Silent Check Action or pring Adjustment  6-in, ss (80/- 
157 A but with #3 


” 8-in. ” 


” by 
e3 executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned, 
J Ee 
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SUPPLEMENT 

SKIRCOAT.—Feb. 12.—For Building Seven Houses. Messrs. BARMOUTH. 
Cockroft & Shoesmith, Architects, 3 Commercial Street, Halifax. | For Alterations to Farmhouse at Ceilwart. Mr. *THOMAS 

SOUTHSEA—Feb. 24.—For Building Public School. Mr. fi aR Saran is a pil ae SR ono Oo Oo 
C. W. Bevis, Architect, Norfolk Street, Southsea. J. Griffith, Gwynfryn ; ’ ; j 18s) O80 

SWINDON.—Feb. 16.—For Building Twelve Cottages. Mr. Owens & Co., Barmouth. . > . : : it 54" 3,0 
W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. Williams, Harlegh:ist..roleid’ eoamebber 9 = 150 12° 4 

J i ¥ Roberts, Barmouth . ‘ : i 4 7, O 

SWANSEA.—Feb.. 12.—For. Alterations to Swansea Bank. Adams, Barmouth ; 146 0 0 
Mr. J. B. Wilson, Architect, Castle Street, Swansea. Jones, THomAS & WILL IAMS, a aarerts (ac- 

WEST VALE.—Feb. 11.—For Additions to Onecliffe Mills. cepted) was ‘ ‘ : ' ; ¢ 145, 0,9 
Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Albany Chambers, Com-| Architect’sestimate , .  . . « + 146 0 0 
mercial Street, Halifax. : BEVERLEY, 

For Construction of Brick Gasholder Tank, Beverley. Mr. 

WIssEY.—For Building Sunday School, &c., and Alterations BRYAN, Engineer, Gasworks. 
to Congregational Chapel. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 55 G. Jackson & Sons, ie ; sefids20 54 0) 0 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. J. Firth & Sons, Dewsbury ; “ « #1,917 (O09 

WIRKSWORTH.—Feb. 15.—For Building Grammar School G. & R. PAPE, Beverley (accepted al se 1900 8.073 P 
and Almshouse. Messrs. John Parkin & Son, Architects, Single Lift Gasholder, 20 Sh sie & 100 ie! diameter, 
Idridgehay, near Derby. Horsley & Co. Tipton. ZOO aie 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Feb. 17.—For Additions to Receiving Hee eee Sons, + Pitans i road FOLD ie es cee , A 
Wards at the Union Workhouse, Wolverhampton. Mr. J. R. J. & Ww. HARA Bareonae ‘ . Bei oF.6 
Veall, Architect, 84 Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. chain Seeks, Ce rents 17589 sre 

YARMOUTH.—Feb. 17.—For Building Hospital. Messrs. R. & J. Dempster. Beutel eta abd moro 
Bottle & Olley, Architects, 28 Regent Street, Great Yar- J. T. B. Porter & Co., Lincoln . : : . 1,568 0 © 
mouth. H. Balfour & Co., Leven . ; : . e @P5AD GTO. O 

iin} see om Westwood & Wright, Briere 3 , ; | Lrg © 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield nl 32055548: 3902, O 
T. Piggott & Co., Birmingham. : 1505 O. O 
TENDERS. Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Stockton: on- phat 
Tees.s . ; : : - 1,430 9 0 
D. Howard, West Bromwich : : : - 1,400A80! O 
, Wee See ; = Cc. & W. Walker, Donnington . : ; - 153505 {9) © 
For Repairs and Additions to House at Balbair, Nairn. Mr. R. Dempster & Sons, Elland’: 1,278 0 oO 
WM. MACKINTOSH, Architect, Inverness. W. C. Hormes & Co., Huddersfield (accepted) 1,218 0 0 
Accepted Tenders. BRADFORD 
USS ae Nairn, builder. ee 2)? | For Supply of Cast-iron Plates (373 Tons) for Lining Water 
ose, Nairn, carpenter . — Tunnel at Gilstead, Bradford. 
R. Macdonald, Nairn, plumber and bellhanger : IO0 Oo 
Ate 59 Newton, Chambers & Co. . £1,678 10 © 
A. Reid, Nairn, slater . . : es. OF O fat > 
MDonald & McGillvray, Nairn, plasterer See a7 15° © Bolts, Nuts, and Washers (40 ies; 6 
G. Lobban, Nairn, glazier ; i : 710 0 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss ‘ : » 414 13 
— Pumps and Worthington steame Engines (Two). 
Total é ; " ~£471 15. 0} J. Simpson & Co., Limited ; #5 5.280" 0" oO 


MAHOGANY & HARD WOODS. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “roan. ToNDON. E 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 7- 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Pane?s, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &e. 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, Lon DON.’ 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other description of 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &¢,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIiIR LUMBY, Son’, «x Woond, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


WW. RTOGDIL. =, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 
AND AT 


Raut HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREBRT, E.C, 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE - CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to su:t all kinds of Boilers. 


At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq,), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
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BRADFORD—continued. 
Messrs. FAIRBANK & 


For Building Shed at Allerton Mills. 


oS 


Watt, Architects, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 
T. Haig, Allerton, mason. 
J. Deacon, Shipley, joiner. 
L. Cockcroft, Allerton, plumber. 
J. Black, Manningham, plasterer and concreter. 
R. Hind, Shipley, ironfounder. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, s 
S. Cockcroft, Allerton, painter. 
For Building Eight Cottages, Draughton Street, Bankfoot. 
Mr. A. SHARP, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester 


Road, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Booth & Ward, Clayton, mason. 
W. G. Bogg, Manningham, joiner. _ 
S. Jennings, Gullington, plumber and glazier. 
J. T. Callaway, Bradford, plasterer. 
J. Smithies, Bradford, slater. _ 
E, Shuttleworth & Son, Bradford, painter. 


Total, £1,179 125. 
BARTON. 


For Erection of Buildings and Repairs at Manor Farm, Barton- 
le-Cley, Beds, for the Trustees of the late Rev. Edward 
Mr. JAMES SHILCOGK, Architect, Hitchin. 


Willes. 
J. & A. Long, Luton. - 
Sparrow, Harpenden : 5 
Robinson & Cheshire, Dunstable 
‘Slough Bros., Luton . : : : 
J. Ayres, Hockliffe . : : : 
J. James, Hitchin . : : 
‘G. Smart, Luton 
M. Foster, Hitchin 
R. Ford, Luton . 
Dunham, Toddington 
Huckle, Barton : : - 
Kingham, Luton : 4 : : 


BRISTOL. 


For Laying Limmer Asphalte and Tar Paving required by the 
Bristol Sanitary Authority during the three years from 


March 25 next. 


BRADSHAW & Co, London and Bristol, (accepted). 


Engineer. 
A. Krauss, Bristol 
J. Wilkins, Bristol 


slater. 


C. Burton, Cardiff 


J. & W. Beanland, Bradford . : 
A. J. Beaven, Bristol ° 

P. Horsman & Co., E 
Exors. of W. Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness . 
C. A. Hayes, Bristol P : . ‘ : 
E. C. Howell & Son, Bristol . F : : 
S. Warburton, Manchester . : - : 
Nelson & Co., Cardiff. : - : 
W. Stovis & Co., Stalybridge (accepted) : 


W. Church, Bristol . : F , é 
R. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol . ‘ : 
H. F. Snow & Co., London . p , 
J. E. Davies, Bristol . - ; : 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool . : 3 ; 
S. Robertson, Bristol . ©. R ‘ Z 
J. Jones & Sons, Wolverhampton . é ‘ 
H. A. Forse, Bristol ; ; i - 


BRI8TOL—continued. 
For Building Granary, Bristol Docks. Mr. J. W. GIRDLESTONE, 


° e ° ° . £41,930 
- 39,700 
36,669 
35,699 
35,210 
34,876 
34,830 
34,568 
34,160 
34,102 
33,964 
: - 33,600 
z « .32}700 
Wolverhampton 3 2 323407, 
32,277 
31,791 
31,700 
31,200 
+ 30,195 
29,197 


PNOOORNOCDOO000000000 


MFOCOCONNDOUWCODODOO00000 


— 


CELBRIDGE. 


For Alterations and Additions to House at Rathcole, for the 
Guardians of the Celbridge Union. 
E. M‘DONNELL, Dublin (accepted) . : 


.£400 0 0 


, - £1,370 0 oO} 
‘ 153095.) oO 
.. S,296c0: 9 For Supply of Two Fire Escapes, &c., Cardiff. 
«tt, 200 UO eo One Fire Escape 70 feet long. 
« *1,1862 600 E. H. BAILEY, Southwark (accepted) . eS ee ie 
oi 2 UNS. Fire Escape, 50 feet long. 
> 3,150 0 O} W. Rosr & Co. Manchester (accepted ) 55.0 36 
BM Leshan) oe 
950 0 Oo FTose, Reels, &c. 
923 18 6 W. ROSE & Co, (accepted) . : 25100. 2 
885 0 0 


CORK. 


For Building Stores for Messrs. J. & C. O'Sullivan, Blarney 


Cork. 


P. MURPHY, Cork (accepted) ‘ nae 
Four Tenders were received. 


Street, Cork. Mr, JAMES F, MCMULLEN, C.E., Architect, 


. £880 Oo 


PH OTOGRAPHS 
ARCHITECTURE 


In all parts of the world, 
INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS 


From the Old Masters,and all the finest Modern 
Paintings, including the Paris Salon. 


Our magnificent Collection is always on view at 
our London Galleries, 


24 OLD BOND STREET, wW., 
Or Selections and Lists can be had by post from 
WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


List Free. 


PAWSON & BRAILSFORD, 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers, 
Printers, Account-Book Manufacturers, 
Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Electrotypers, 
Engravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c. 


General Stationery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 
1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 
TRACING PAPERS and LINENS in every variety, at the 
lowest prices ; WELL-SEASONED DRAWING PAPERS, 
mounted and unmounted ; best English Mathematical 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments ; Colours, &c., at 
the usual professional dissourt, x 


_— & Legal and Commercial Stationery. 


- & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 

201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD N y, 
Branch Establishment: ' ORDO are! 

1i BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.8. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 

Plate Manufacturers 

To HM. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioner 

«” Woods and forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 
All Instruments guaranteed. uality, i - 
surpassed. Original pple on oly Satene ta facta ‘Pres 
¢ractors, Curves, Angles, xc, General Catalogue, No, 1, 160 


fllustrations, 62 pages, three stamps, Stencil Pi 
No. 3, 200 Llustrations, three stampe. Established 1790 eo 


BEST BLUE 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


PENNANT STONE, |BARTON & BALLARD, 


For alikinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz. :— 


Ashlaxing, Pillars, Columns. Archways, Steps, Sills, Landers, and 
Hearths; Paving for Church Floors, &c., &¢. 


Also for Monumental Work, viz.:—Tombs, Bases, Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. 


Local Board Work, viz.:_Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings, 
caving, Channelling, Pitching, &c. 


Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 
Kerbing, &c. 


We have lately supplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
quantity for Casing the Curfew and, Chancellor of Garter Tower, 
Vindsor Castle. 


Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application. 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


\ RIGHT & CO”’S PATENT FIREPROOF 
FIXING BLOCKS FOR WALLS AND FLOORS. 
“Certificate of Merit’’ from the Sanitary Institute of 
Awar ? Great Britain at York. 
8 “Highly Commended” at the Firemen’s Exhibition, 
Westminster Aquarium, 

Improved fixing, sounder work, no extra cost. Extensively 
used for High Class Works by leading Architects, Engineers, 
Contractors, H.M. War Department, &c. Our new illustrated 
pamphlet, post free, containing full particulars, with numerous 
rec'nt references, including opinions from Arthur W, Blom 
field, Esq., M.A., F.R.I.B.A., J. Douglass Matthews, Esq., 
FE R.LB.A., Colonel W. J. Stuart, Commanding K.E. Depart- 
ment, Chatham ; Basil Champneys, Esq., B.A., R. J. Wit ers, 

Sq-, and many other leading architects ; also recommendations 
from practical clerks of works, well-known contractors, &c., who 
ave always used our patent fixings with the greatest success, 


i 3 Westminster Chambers, 
WRIGHT & CO. { Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address : Fixing, London. 
Works :— Gosport, Hants, and at Carnforth, Lancs. 


The Improvement of Mansions on 
Settled Estates. 


{hes LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT COMPANY 
(incorporated by Special Act of Parliament) 
ADVANCES MONEY (repayable by a Rent-cherge in 25 
years) to the owners of settled estates in England and 
Wales, for alterations or additions to mansions, stables, 
and outbuildings; for Supplying water thereto, and for 
their general sanitary improvement. 
No investigation of Title is required. 
Prospectus and further particulars may be obtained at 
the Offices of the Company. 
EDWIN GARROD, Secretary. 
Land Loan and Enfranchisement Company, 
22 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House for H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects Catalogues free. 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers. 


CARDINAL & HAKFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 
108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


t xhibition WI LKI NSON’S Exhibition 


Medal, 1874. Medal, 1874, 


GRANITE CONCRETE STABLE FLOORING. 


MANY HUNDRED REFERENCES. 


W.B. WILKINSON & CO., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and 134 Great George Street Westminster. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DONCASTER. 

For Laying Tramway Gauge, Siding, &c., Rawcliffe Moors, for 
the Peat Moss Litter Company. Messrs. BRUNDELL, 
SIMMONS & BRUNDELL, Engineers, Prince’s Street, 
Doncaster. 


HALIFAX. 
For Building Premises for the Yorkshire Penny Bank, Halifax. 
J. CHARNOCK & SON, Pellon Lane, Halifax (accepted). 
For Supply of Retorts for the Gasworks, Halifax. 
JosEPH MORTON (accepted). 


B. Roberts, Bradford... ee, : - £930 4 2 Biche Wiveclae ne 

2 ke ay, GC. 
Parker & Sharpe, Batley. d . : = ROOST IID 4 ELLEN ROyYDE Co., Les (accepted ). 
J. Biggs, Birmingham . : 3 . gOS On” O 7 
J. Speight, Leeds Gogt obo Alteration of Washer Scrubber. , 
AUMerChild. Goole 668-141 CLAPHAM Bros. (accepted) ety A . £666 0 oO 
J.J. Lee, Cheetham . 589 0 oO . HOLSWORTHY. 
H. Burrows, Barnsley . 587 10 6| For Building Three Houses, Shops, and other Offices, for 
j. Coping, Lincoln . . . . : 562 19 7 Messrs. F. Slee, Market Place, Holsworthy. 
H. ARNOLD & SON, Doncaster (accepied ) 560 0 0 J. PErHRIcK, Hatherley (accepied ). 

EXETER 
: 5 abe LIVERPOOL. | 
For Berane Nt aes ae a) Ber aed For Construction of the Parc Uchaf Reservoir, near Llanrhaiadr- 
ee - h SONS, Architect, 23 igh otreet, , muah clipes caigte By Z ; 

i . e AMES Dyson, Malpas (accepted) . » £13,395 if 
Wippell Bros. Exeter... - £2,630 © ©} For Asphalting Nee ee ey Peter’s Churchyard, Liverpool. 
E. S. Gulley & Co., Exeter : OTe TO W. F. CHADWICK (accepted) £20540.00 
Warren Bros., Exeter 1,803 10 oO nice hs pee pecezs i sa 
Mark Rowe, Exeter . 1,760 10 oO LONDON. 

William Gibson, Exeter 1,750 0 o| For New Staircase and Lantern Light, for Messrs. 10 ae 5 

E. Abeley, Salisbury. ; : 1,634 10 oO Evans & Co., drapers, 316 Oxford Street. Mr. OWEN 

R. W. Rowse, Plymouth . ‘ ; 1505 a0 ..0 Lewis, Architect, 78 Mornington Road, Regent’s Park, 
WILLIAM Dart, Crediton (accepted). mt.25f 0 .O NW: 

Bernard Clarke & Co., Limited, Birmingham . 1,245 0 oO Hall, Beddall & Co. . LOS Pe OV OC 

KETTERING. Clark & Bracey._ 3 . 1,276°0 0 

For Building Shoe Factory for Messrs. Loake Bros., in Prince’s Patman & Fotheringham . He O53 OO 

Street. Mr. H. Coopen, Architect, 16 Market Street, | E+ TINSON (accepted) ‘. pe a he 

Kettering. For Alterations and Repairs to No. 10 Old Bond Street, W., 
J. Underwood, Wellingborough On Aroma) for Messrs. Morgan & Company, Limited, Coach Builders. 
W. Coates, Thrapston : 23143 .0°0 Mr. F. WHEELER, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 22 Chancery 
Gabass, Leicester). ; 2,044 0 O Lane, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 
W. H. Percival, Kettering 2043550. 0 t Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, W.C. ; 

G. V. Henson, Kettering . 2,030 O O Laing. : : : : : : : o7A.9550.0 50 
S. Manby, Kettering 2029 0 0 Holland & Hannen : A COOm OmO 
J. Bellamy, Kettering Roose 0" io Colls . : 4,789. 9.0 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering P0092 So 0 Lea. 4,600 0 9 
H. F. Henson, Kettering . 1.976, 0: 0 Braid . 3 : 4,500 0 O 
CC. & F. Henson, Kettering 1,970 0 O Foster & Dicksce 4,444- 0 O 
E. Barlow, Rothwell . / 14920776" 0 Manley 4,307. :0f* Of 
F, BARLOW, Rothwell (accepted) 1,920 0 O Johnson . : : 4,395 9 0 
G. Dawkins, Wellingborough 000, 0-0 HILL Bros. (accepted ) 4,390 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
223 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bax7.s oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Ccpied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAL UES “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOSRAPHS. 


Praws of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertiricats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spragun’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Fapers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T, PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES | 


WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draftinclearhand. Orders from the 

country returned by evening maii on the sume day. Terms on 

application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


28 WRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON,W. 
EVTARBUBSHED 50 FEARS, 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 
PARLEIGH Down | SUMMER DRIED. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 


LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


SSSSSSESSHSSSSSHOSHSHSOVEOSOHSHOOOHOOOS 


QSWINSTONE S. 


TILY 
Uf 


OST: 


, p 
Ni 


YY, 


en Ye 


nd is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


S | MPLEX Tif AD 
\ 

GLAZING 
For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
tx*x«* SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Speciah Contract Required. 


No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


OPAPP PPL LLLP LLL LSP LAL LAS 


GROVER & Co. (imiteo), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* & * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * # 
POCCSSESESSOSSOS PE SHE SOS SPOOLS SH SOSO OS 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 
OLUMH XAXAV. UF THK AKCHILHUI 


| andsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt 1 ettere’, price 12a, 60. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


E. SCOTT & CO., 
(HSTABLISHED 1861) 
fole Manufacturers of the Improved Patent - 


MICA LETTERS. 
OPAL, GLASS, 
AND WOOD LETTER MAKERS, 


GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 
EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, ETC. 


Contractors for and Manufacturers of 


GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Mediums. 
@ MIGA mentees 
166 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


HENRY KiNG 
(Late GREEN & KINQ), ~ 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL GONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
(Late ot 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
| DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Sanitary and Decorative Alterations and Improvements to 


105 Warwick Road, Kensington, for Mr. W. H. Beeman. | 


Mr. CHARLES EDWARD GRITTON, A.M. Inst.C.E., M.S.A,, 


Surveyor. 
HOUGHTON & Co., Chelsea (accepted ). 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 
For Building House, Forest Lane, Loughborough. Mr. 
GEORGE Hopson, C.E., Architect. 
H. Pickers, Nottingham . Ala : BY Ae es is ve 
H. Black, Barrow-on-Soar . ° : ; Sil orlowe 
A. Funells, Loughborough 2 ; F of IktcmOm O 
T. Barker, Loughborough : A ¢ sf 1,004 Id FO 
W. Needham, Loughborough . A ° sf ) 1;05 1a Oo SO 
J. H. Clarn, Nottingham . : : 1.044 OG 
Watson & Losett, Loughborough . ¢ vl. O20 ae 7 iO 
A. & S. MAIN, Loughborough (accepted) . Be O02 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For Pair of Villasin Foxhall Road, Sherwood Rise, Notting- 
ham, for Mr. Councillor Blackburn. Mr. A. H. GoODALL, 
Architect, Nottingham. 


Thomas Caunt, Nottingham . £1,492 
George Brownsell, Nottingham ef. I ARFO 
Robert Elsie, Nottingham 1,385 
G. Bell & Sons, Nottingham : ; 1,379 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham . : 1,366 1 
Thomas Cuthbert, Nottingham - ; 1,360 
James J. Adams, Nottingham 1,350 
F, Wartnaby, Nottingham 1,320 


Kent & Johnson, Nottingham . 5 
William Bains, Nottingham 


1,294 
1,290 


Luke Scattergood, Nottingham 1,270 
S. Ingham & Sons, Nottingham : 1,260 
G. A. Pillatt, Nottingham : : i 1,250 
J. R. Lawson, Nottingham : : + 4,240 
H. Clipsham, Norwell, Newark 2 : » 1,240 
John Cooper, Nottingham : ; o eeleee 

Joseph Shaw, Nottingham : : j 1,22: 
James F. Price, Nottingham . : ‘ <1)91,220 
Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham . : Peni) 
S. & J. Cargill, Nottingham. : 1,197 


OFS TORO ZOROSOLO LOO O1O% O10 CO Sorc © 
CEOLONO TOF OFONG OOCO 1S sGuG OLOnDL Oro OO 


T. H. ATTEWELL, Radford, Nottingham (accepted), 196 


NEWBURY. 
For Gas Fittings at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Newbury. - Mr. 
JAMES H. MONEY, Architect, Newbury. 
A. GARDINER & SONS, Bristol (accepted). 
REDHILL. , 
For Works of Repair to Wesleyan Chapel, Redhill. Mr. F. 
BOREHAM, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
Gs Room’ ?:. ; ‘ : ‘ ; . £204 0 0 
Stoneman & Sons A ; A 5 C 197) Oo 
CeCarter 253 5 : é . 189 0 0 
Nightingale Bros. * , R . i « o188 Gite 
J. BUCKLAND (accepted) , S ; . + (264090 Ss 
SOUTHPORT. 


For Supply of Glazed Sanitary Drain and Sewer Pipes, for 


Twelve Months, for the Southport Corporation. Mr. W. 

CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor. 
Shipley Colliery and Fire Brick Works » $4s402.. O ,'O 
W. Ingham & Sons, Leeds. : : « Aete  Onve O 
R. Entwistle & Co., Darwen . - ; ». 100. 0) O 
Brooks & Pickup, Burnley pad A . + A915On an O 
J. Place & Sons, Darwen . : hauce . -, 9787 er Oo 
Roughdales Brick Co., St. Helens (informal) . 973 0 © 


STREATHAM. 

For Building Methodist Free Church Schools, Streatham. Mr. 
F, BOREHAM, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities by Mr. 

C. W. Brooks. 


G. S. S. Williams & Son’. - ; : , £1,480" ON 
W. Mason . : . : F . . Ale oe 
T. Richards . . : . “ . oF Se Oo ae 
L. H. & R. Roberts . . : . . 1,340. ee 
Holloway Bros. ' . ; . I ri? yo ba 
J. Allen & Sons ; : - “ 7 . 1,253 10n @ 
J Holloway : ; : ° : .” Yj 253s ome 
G, JERVIS SMITH (accepted) ., ° 0, 1,220. Oneam 
SWINDON. 
For Street Improvement Works, Swindon, 
G. Wiltshire, Swindon. : : : : . 4230-2 
C. J. Phillips, Swindon ; - : : . . 225m 
J. WILLIAMS, North Swindon (accep/ed ) 225 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . : : : 220 wOma0 
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ASCHERE 


ERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND G00D VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 2.1] Regent Street, W. 


The Celebrated ““ DUB 


y 


The above Shapes and Sizes always in Stock, and we are prepared to furnish SPECIAL SHAPES to order at short notice. 


pj} 


and BENDS, 


These justly celebrated 


TRAPS are made from Pure Pig Lead by Hydraulic Machinery after the manner of Lead Pipe, and have peculiar advantages appreciated by 


every Plumber. 


They are greatly superior to either Cast or Hand-made Traps, as they have no SHAM, are of UNIFORM THICKNESS, 


PERFECTLY SMOOTH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE, and can be FLANGED, PLUGGED, and STRETCHED, without fear of SPLITTING, 
No possibility of Sandholes. 


FOR PERFECTION OF MANU 


FACTURE THESE GOODS ARE PRE-EMINENT. 


Hor Sale generally by the principal Lead Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in Plumbing and Sanitary Appliances throughout — 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


DUBOIS MANUFACTURING GO., LoNDON AND NEW YORK. 


London Office and Works :—15 BRITANNIA STREET, KING’S CROSS, W.C. 
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WARKWORTH. 

For Restoring Watershaugh Bridge, near Warkworth. 
J. Mitchell, Newcastle-on-Tyne . : : . £93 10 
Pomuwmerrord, pnrore. 2 et. OR OR TO 
J. Gray, Warkworth. : : : 

R. BRown, Amble (accefied ) : ° ‘ #0458:72: 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE clock given to the Lancaster parish church by Mr. James 
Williamson, M.P., was made and fixed by Messrs. Lund & 
Blockley, Pall Mall, London, and Bombay (makers'’ of’ the 
Bombay University great clock and carillons). The clock 
shows the time on four copper convex dials, each 8 , feet 
2 inches in diameter; chimes the full quarters on eight, bells, 
the tenor bell weighing 32 cwt., and strikes the hour’ on, the 
deep-toned tenor bell with a hammer weighing 62 lbs. It has 
been manufactured at Messrs. Lund & Blockley’s works, in 
Little Pulteney Street, London. The solid cast-iron bed on 
which the clock is built, and which is 8 feet 6 inches long by 
2 feet 3 inches broad, is bolted to two strong iron girders, built 
into the walls of the tower, so that the clock may be perfectly 
firm, and also to insure a steady vibration of the pendulum. 
The top of the bed and the under portions of all the brackets 
are carefully planned, so that they may all fit perfectly together, 
and not rock about, as is sometimes seen. All the wheels, 


bosses, &c. (except winding work), are of the best gun-metal; no 


brass being used in the construction of the clock, thereby 
reducing the wear toa minimum. The pinions are solid,iand 
made of hard steel. The escapement, which is of gun-metal, 
steel-faced, is that known as the double three-legged gravity 
escapement, which is considered the best for large public 
clocks, especially where the dials are much exposed, as in this 
instance. The compensated pendulum, which steadily vibrates 
once every two seconds, and which is 15 feet 6 inches long, is 
built up with iron and zinc tubes, and adjusted so as to keep a 
steady, uniform rate in all degrees of temperature. The bob of 
the pendulum weighs about 5 cwt., and the complete pendulum 
7 cwt. Any part of the clock can be taken apart :without 
disturbing the rest. There is a case of pitch-pine, with glass 


panels, to prevent the dust from getting to the works, ,The. 


clock has been erected under the personal superintendence of 
Mr. Blockley, jun. 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


OFFICES, 98 HOPE STREET. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. 


References in all 
large towns, 


SSS ae 


Messrs. HARRISON lately sold by auction the plant which 
has been used by Messrs. Hodgson, of Workington, in the 
extension of the Carlisle Waterworks, when good prices were 
realised. A 12 horse-power engine made 8o0/. ; shade, 6/. 15s. ; 
and crane, 12/7, Upwards of 1,500 planks brought from 15. 3d. 
to 1s. 9d. each, and the other materials fetched satisfactory 
prices rks e , 
Messrs. DoucLas & GRANT, Dunnikier Foundry, Kirk- 
caldy, have received the contract for a compound Corliss 
engine of a very large description for a cotton mill in Bombay. 
The steam pressure is to be 100 lbs. per square inch, and the 
engine will work easily up to 2,500 horse-power. 

THE Dundee Gas Commissioners have agreed to spend 
5,000/. in the erection of a bench :of 160 retorts, set on the 
Siemens regenerative principle. 

THE work of deepening the river Cart from Paisley to 
Inchinnon, near its junction with the Clyde, will shortly be 
commenced. The contractors, Messrs. Ireland & Co., of 
Glasgow, are busy laying down the plant necessary for carrying 
on the operations, the entire cost of which will be 74,000/. The 
work is to be completed in two and a‘half years. 

OPERATIONS have been commenced for the execution of an 
important contract for the waterworks at Johnstone, to provide 
additional water pipeage from Rowbank, near Howood, to Stanley 
Dam, which will involve an outlay of some 9,000/, The con- 
tract has been secured by Messrs. Stewart & Creeper. 

THE Salford Town Council on Wednesday agreed by 
resolution that an excessive amount had been expended on the 
gasworks, and a select committee was appointed to thoroughly. 
investigate the affairs of the undertaking, including the contracts, 
with a view to legal proceedings being taken. 

OWING to the rapid increase of thé Albo Carbon Light 
Company’s business, it has become necessary to remove from 
their present address into much larger and more commodious 
premises, which they trust will enable them to cope more 
easily with the demands made on them, and insure prompti- 
tude in the execution of all orders. Their new address is 
74 James Street, Westminster, S.W. The result of the work- 
ing of the company’s business for the past half year of 1886, 
has been the payment of a dividend of Io per cent. 

MEssrs. PILKINGTON & Co., the old-established con- 
tractors for works in asphalte, have removed from Fish Street 
Hill to new and larger offices, Monument Chambers, Grace- 
church Street, E.C., at the corner of Fish Street. Hill. 
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es Patent “Stee!” Tipping Boxes 
—— with Bottom falling out, Self- 


SCOTCH BUILDERS’ CRANES. __ “ing Spring Cateh. 


—- To hold }yard . £810 0 
Crane used for Piling. Targe Stocks. Send for List. S| 2 eye ogho 10 
YS a SNe a ee eS HIiRH-PURCHAS?’. sf. lS 1010 O 
55 & THE if OXFOR #§ Patent Sanitary & Ventilating 
Appliances. 
ay R ‘< 5 ; =| mn Ta | 
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eZ : 
} seLP CLEANSING) (YARD TRAP, White 
TRaP, for Vertical or! “laze, Cast-Iron Frame 
r and Grid, 5s. 


SSS 
The “WEAVER” 
IMPROVED VENTI- 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 
from 6s. 6d. 


TRAP, for Waste 
and Rain-water 
Pipes, 7s. 6d. and 

Its. 6d. 


Horizontal (or both com- i 
bined) Rain-water or: 
Waste Pipes, White Glaze, 
from 7s. 6d. 


The *‘ IMPERIAL” ROOF, 
SOIL-PIPE, and CHIMNEY 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 12s, €d. 


The * OXFORD" 

CLOSET, 10 . 6d, 

Tank and Fall-Pip 
20s. 


VALVE or PAN 
CLOSET VENTILATOR 5 
: ATTACHMENT, 

lbs. STEEL SINK, from 6s. 6d. 


| Nore.— All Closets are fitted with the “ Weaver” Flush Fan, with caseade action, giving noiseless aud yet greater flushing and 
cleansing power than any other Closet. The*t Weaver” Flush Fan, being adaptable to ALL KIN DS ot Closets, isdemcel Oey ie atea 
to manutacturers. Trappage up to3in. With a supply of the Iodate Sanitary Salt, these Closets are odouriess. Lead Closet Lrap3 
ir ponried Fr} 19, ON eee eee piash Tanks, for Buick filling under low pressure, }-in, 2s, 6d. ; f-in. 3s. 6d., and 

’ op Cock, 3s. 6d. 4LUS ATE * so ‘Instructions in Sanitary Construction’? (Domestic Section abbreviated), 1 

Penk ead Fall- COMBINATION CLOSET, * Memorandum on House Sanitation, and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon.” By R. WEAVER, CE. FCS. Baahary 
pe, 208, 15s. and 20s. Surveyor, free by post. ‘ : 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY, 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 


The COTTAGE 
10s. 6d. CLOSET 
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JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


THE Jubilee Mill at Bolton, for Messrs. John Musgrave & 
Sons, Limited, will have fireproof floors throughout. This 
work is being carried out by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, of 
Manchester and London, and will be, when completed, one of 
the largest mills in Lancashire. 

A COMMITTEE of the townspeople of Sheffield in conjunction 
with the Town Council, have decided that three recreation- 
grounds shall be provided for the inhabitants in that part of the 
borough where large works are situate. 

AT Northampton it is proposed to form a jubilee park of the 
Cow meadow, and to add to the present building in the Guildhall 
Road, a new lending and reference library, a ladies’ reading- 
room, and a school of art. 

A MEETING of the inhabitants of Watford was lately held in 
the public library, when a resolution to erect town buildings was 
adopted almost unanimously. 

A PUBLIC HALL is to be built at Winslow, and a committee 
has been formed to collect the necessary funds. 

AT Peterborough it has been decided to build a town hall 
at an approximate cost of 20,000/.,, accommodation to be found 
within its walls for a free library. 

AT a meeting of the inhabitants of Nuneaton a resolution 
was adopted in favour of providing a cottage hospital and dis- 
pensary for the district. 

THE building of a public hall and clock tower has been 
decided on for Swinton, near Mexborough, and Mr. F. Harrop, 
a local gentleman, has offered a central site in the village for 
the purpose. 

A HOSPITAL for infectious diseases is to be erected at 
Skipton, at an estimated cost of 3,000/. 

A SCHEME has been adopted for providing swimming baths 
at Perth. Among other projects suggested at a meeting of the 
citizens, Mr. A. Heiton, architect, proposed the restoration of 
St. John’s Church. The construction of a suspension bridge 
over the Tay, and that the grounds of Rodney Lodge should 
be acquired and converted into a winter garden with art insti- 
tute and baths was also suggested. 

It has been decided to commission Mr. Thomas Brock, 
A.R.A., a native of Worcester, to execute the statue of the 
Queen, to be placed at the front of the Worcester Shire Hall. 
The estimated cost of the statue is 1,600/. 


MAKERS TO 


A COTTAGE HOSPITAL is to be founded in Winkfield for 
the benefit of the poor of the surrounding district, including 
the parishes of Winkfield, Warfield, Bracknell, Ascot, Sunning- 
hill, and Cranborne. It is estimated that a suitable building 
can be erected for 1,000/. 


AT a town’s meeting in Warwick on Wednesday afternoon, 
it was determined to erect public baths by means of voluntary 
subscriptions. 


ON Tuesday an offer, under certain conditions, was made to 
the Mayor of Keighley, on behalf of Mr. H. I. Butterfield, of 
Cliffe Castle, to the effect that should Lawkholme site be 
accepted, he will give 2,000/. in addition to the 1,000/. already 
offered for a public park. 


ON Wednesday night a meeting was held in the Camberwel? 
Vestry Hall in support of a proposal to erect an art gallery and 
museum for South London, A resolution was passed approving 
of the scheme. 


A TOWN HALL is to be erected at Thirsk, in accordance 
with the decision arrived at on Tuesday at a public meeting. 


FIRES OF THE WEEK. 


ON Saturday there was a fire in the large saw-mills, Sewardstone 
Road, Bethnal Green, the property of Mr. C. Webster, moulder, 
&c. It has been ascertained that a spark from a furnace ignited 
the inflammable material contained in the sawing and moulding 
mills, and in a few seconds the flames were spreading right and 
left with startling rapidity. The structure which became in- 
volved was built in two and three floors, and covered a large 
area. It was not long before the engine and boiler-house and 
the dwelling-house had become attacked by the flames. In the 
course of three-quarters of an hour the whole structure was 
ablaze from end to end, and the roof was burnt through and 
nad partially collapsed. The firemen were successful in their 
attempts to limit the mischief, but still great damage was done, 
the building, which was some 80 feet by 30 feet in dimensions, 
being eventually three parts destroyed. The official report 1s 
as follows :—‘A building of two and three floors, about 80 feet 
by 30 feet, used as sawing and moulding mills, engine and 
boiler-house, and dwelling, about three-fourths and contents 
burned out and roof off, and partly fallen down, rest of building 
and contents damaged by fire, heat, and water.” 


— 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.’ 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 
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DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 


"SNOSIUd “SWNISNW 
“SWNTASY ‘“SIVLIdSOH OJ 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST 


BENTLEY PRIORY, 


ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


S3HLINS TWlIdad$ 


¥ 


— 
— 


HER MAJESTY, 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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S8UPPLEM&NT 


EARLY on Tuesday morning the large warehouse at 
15 London Wall, occupied by Messrs. Jacobs & Davis, fancy 
glass importers, was discovered to be on fire, and the flames, 
which had originated in the basement, gained strength and 
spread from floor to floor with marvellous quickness. The 


fire presented a singular aspect when the firemen began to | 


arrive, for while the basement was ignited, and the flames, 
which had run up the lift, were burning in the whole of the 
three upper floors, the ground and first floors had escaped for a 
time from becoming completely enveloped in flames, and it was 


only by the subsequent intense heat coming from the top and — 


the bottom that these floors became ignited. There seemed | 
from the first great danger of the fire spreading, and one great | 
_ from smoke, heat, and water. 


source of anxiety was for the safety of St. Alphage Church, 
which is close by. The circumstances were undoubtedly 
threatening when the heat of the fire burnt through the side 


walls of the next door premises, and began to catch the upper | . 
| fire brigade effected an entrance, and directed their efforts to 


floors of that warehouse. Four steamers and four hydrants 
were got to work, however, and with this force the brigade were 
able at last to check the fire, but not till severe damage had 
been caused. The warehouse of six floors, 25 feet by 20 feet, 
basement and three upper floors, and the contents were burnt 
out and the roof destroyed. 

St. LUKE’s CHURCH, Cork, was burned to the ground on 
Wednesday morning. Shortly after six o’clock a man observed 


smoke issuing in thick volumes out of the windows of the | 
| the cause is unascertained. The building is one of the most 


church. The fire brigade had word of the burning exactly at 
ten minutes past seven, and shortly afterwards the brigade, 
with all their apparatus, were in the presence of the burning 
building. They saw that to attempt to put out the fire was use- 
less. The flames had penetrated through the roof, and it was 
positively dangerous for anyone to attempt to go inside or even 
upon the roof. The military assisted the fire brigade ; but they 
could do no more than prevent the fire irom extending to the 
terrace of houses which stand adjacent to the church. ‘The fire 


extended from the schoolroom, which was under the floor of | 


the church to the main building. The roof fell in at half- 
past eight o’clock, and nothing is now left of what was 
on the previous day one of the most substantial edifices in 
oF but the pillars supporting the nave arches and the outer 
Wall. 

A FIRE broke out on Wednesday night in one of a series of 
large railway arches at Spa Road Railway Station, known as 
No. 5 Station Road, Bermondsey. Shortly after midnight 
Inspector Hill made the discovery, and at once despatched 


| Constable Wyres for the fire brigade. 


‘and Messrs. Putley & Co., cabinet makers. 


The arch, whichfruns 
through Linsey Street, was tenanted by Mr. West, fruiterer, 
By half-past 
12 A.M. one manual, two steamers, and a stand-pipe were at 
work, but the flames (which originated in Mr. West’s shop) not 
only penetrated through into Messrs. Putley’s, but set fire to 
the station platform. The firemen lost no time in grappling 
with this new element of danger, and, thanks to their exertions, 
the flames were prevented from spreading. The fire raged 
furiously among the inflammable property contained in the 
arch, which was eventually completely burnt out. Between 
20 and 30 feet of the up-Greenwich platform was likewise 
destroyed, while other premises adjoining suffered severely 


ON Thursday morning a fire broke out in the Four Courts, 
Dublin, the smoke of which enveloped the whole pile of the 
buildings, while the flames broke through the windows. The 


the centre of the blaze, the Vice-Chancellor’s Court in the west 
wing, which was entirely gutted, and the books and furniture 


| destroyed. After two hours’ exertions the fire was subdued, 


and prevented extending to the rest of the splendid pile of 
buildings. The damage is estimated at several thousands. 
The absence of wind and the thickness of the walls favoured 
the exertions of the fire brigade to save the building. The fire 
originated in the passage to the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, but 


important in Dublin, and was designed by Gandon. 

THE Metropolitan Board of Works having introduced a Bill 
to increase the levy on the business of the fire assurance com- 
panies, which last year amounted to 26,000/., the Associated 
Fire Offices have prepared a statement on the subject, in which 
it is argued that the protection of life and property from fire is 
as much a public duty as are protection from murder and. 
robbery, sanitary arrangements, maintenance of roads, &c., and 
as such it should, in the interests of the community at large, be 
provided at the public expense. In cities and towns the 
extinction of fires is the public duty of the municipal or govern- 
ing body thereof, who are bound to make the necessary pro- 
vision for the same, and to defray the cost out of the rates 
which they are authorised to levy for the purpose. Any taxa- 
tion for fire brigade purposes, even though levied primarily on 


| the insurance companies, must eventually fall on the parties 


insured, who thus contribute twice over—once as ratepayers 
and once as policy-holders. In regard to the advantage gained 


eect. Aa EE SS 


SCOTLAND. AGENTS: MANCHESTER. 
Messrs. JOHN FINLAY & CO., 18 Renfield Street, Glasgow. | Messrs. SILLITOE & SEARES, 21 Cooper Street. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR GO..} °° °"2ox5oe.” ™> 


WALTER JONES, fifi 


MAGNET WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E., 


MANUFACTURES EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


WROUGHT-IRON FIRE-PROOF DOORS, FLOORS, | 
GALVANISED SHEETED DOORS, 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, SASH RAILING AND 
HEAVY FORGINGS, 


APPLY FOR PRICES. 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & C0,, | 


of all kinds of ART WORK | 


L el DOOR FURNITURE 
eee Darnestts | | AND LOCKS, 


TDi er Conran voress, ube trot Designs and Estimates supplied. 


SPECIALITE : 


Designers and Manufacturers 


ART METAL WORKERS, 
IRONMONGERS AND HANUEADTORES 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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by the companies from the organisation of the Fire Brigade, 
the document says :— 

The offices have no knowledge of the rule adopted by the 
Board in their classification of fires as “serious” and other- 
wise. But it is perfectly obvious that a classification which 
includes in one and the same category a fire by which property 
to the value of 5,000/. or 10,000/. only is destroyed, and a fire 
such as that which occurred in Wood Street on December 8, 
1882, by which the loss incurred by the insurance offices 
amounted to three-quarters of a million sterling, cannot afford 
any trustworthy evidence of the extent of the companies’ losses, 
and they entirely repudiate the conclusion arrived at upon this 
basis of calculation. 

Moreover, as a matter of fact, the actual experience of the 
insurance companies conclusively shows the fallacy of the 
Board’s statement upon this point, and the offices believe that 
in no corresponding period since the Tooley Street fire in 1861 
can such a record of disastrous fires be shown as that for the 
last five years. 

This has been the result notwithstanding the under- 
mentioned circumstances which have very materially affected 
the extent of fires in London, and to which no reference is 
made by the Board. 

Of late years, and solely at the instance of the insurance 
companies, various precautions have been taken by the owners 
and occupiers of docks, wharves, warehouses, and business 
premises in the Port of London, to guard against the outbreak 
and spread of fires. Division walls have been erected, double 
iron doors fixed, windows blocked up or protected with iron 
shutters, hazardous goods stored apart from non-hazardous, and 
other precautions taken. Further than this, periodical inspec- 
tions of docks, wharves, and warehouses in the metropolis have 
been made, by officers appointed by the insurance companies, 
for the express purpose of detecting any weak point, either in 
construction or internal arrangement, likely to facilitate the 
spread of fire. : 

It is impossible to estimate how much more extensive the 
fires would have been had the precautions above referred to 
not been adopted ; but it cannot be doubted that the results 
would have been far more disastrous than they have been. 

The apparent diminution in the proportion which fires 
classed by the Board as “serious” bear to the aggregate 
number which occur, is accounted for by the consideration 
that as the suburban districts of the metropolis become covered 
with dwelling-houses in which fires of a serious character do 


ELECTRIC 


not occur, the aggregate number of fires is augmented without 
a. corresponding increase in the number of “ serious ” fires, and 
thus the proportion which the latter bear to the former is 
diminished. During the past fifteen years the actual number 
of fires classed as “serious” in the reports of the Board’s: chief 
officer has in fact varied very slightly. 

The offices emphatically deny the Board’s statement that 
where the value of insurance companies’ shares has increased 
such increase is either directly or indirectly attributable to the 
extension of the Metropolitan’ Fire Brigade. As a matter of 
fact, fire insurance business in the metropolis has of late years 
been unprofitable. 


PRODUCTION OF GAS, 


ONE of the most useful of apparatus is that known as Mans- 
field’s Patent Oil Gas Apparatus. By its means gas can be 
produced with ease, simplicity, and economy. All that is 
required is oil to make it from, a product of nature that is as 
portable, clean in use, and easy of manipulation as coal is the 
reverse. The gas produced from oil—and any natural oil, palm 
and cocoa-nut oils included, can be used—gives a more brilliant’ 
and powerful light than coal-gas. The extra power makes the 
oil-gas invaluable for working gas-engines, besides that by it 
gas-engines can be worked where persons would otherwise be 
debarred from the use of them. It isnot necessary to go to the 
colonies to know that the use of coal-gas is limited, by reason, 
very simply, that it cannot be supplied except in the neighbour- 
hood of gasworks. So it is a great advantage that by use of the 
Mansfield Patent Oil Gas Apparatus persons requiring it, and 
who are beyond the reach of gas companies, can so readily 
supply their own wants. The cost of Mansfield’s apparatus is 
about half that of a coal-gas plant for a given number of lights. 
The sizes of burners best to be employed are numbers ooo and 
oooo. It consumes only 1 cubic foot or 3 cubic foot per hour, 
the standard illuminating power being fifty-seven candles, and 
the gas free from impurities, as certified by Mr. Thomas New- 
bigging, C.E., ex-president of the Gas Institute of Great’ 
Britain. Mr. J. Manders, gas inspector, Paddington Station, 
in reporting to the directors of the Great Western Railway 
Company, says :— , 

“T have inspected two of Mr. Edwin Mansfield’s  oil-gas 
apparatus, one at Messrs. Kay & Richardson’s, Mobberley 
Mills, supplying gas to 700 lights; the other at Mr. James 
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Brown’s, Chiswick Bleach Works, supplying gas to 60 lights’ 
Each of the above apparatus has been in operation over three 
years. Mr. Mansfield’s system of producing gas is a very 
simple one. The apparatus can be managed by a youth or any 
ordinary labourer. It is entirely different to any of the portable 
apparatus invented for the generating of gas from gasoline or 
rock oil, and is more approximate to the ordinary way of 
carbonising gas from coal than any other that has come under 
my notice. No purifier, washer, or scrubber of any kind is used. 
The cost of the oil-gas is cheaper comparatively than coal-gas, 
as the illuminating power is unquestionably much larger than 
that of coal-gas. The oil is obtained from coal, and is entirely 
free from the unpleasant odours which always accompany the 
use of gasoline. It contains no explosive qualities whatever. 
The gas is quite free from sulphur, ammonia, or sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; in fact, it is purer than it is possible to obtain 
ordinary coal-gas. Wherever small gasworks are required, say 
to manufacture gas for 30 to 700 lights, in neighbourhoods out 
of the reach of public gas companies, I consider Mr. Mansfield’s 
apparatus far preferable both in a sanitary and financial point 
of view to the ordinary way of making small quantities of coal- 
gas, and my own private opinion is that the above mode of 
making gas will outlive any apparatus we have yet seen for 
producing gas from gasoline or rock oils.” 


THE LATE MR, J, W, LEATHER, C.E. 


THE death is announced of Mr. John Wignall Leather, who 
held a high position in Yorkshire as an engineer and arbitrator. 
Among his best known works were the following :— 

The Aire and Calder Navigation, complete from Goole to 
Leeds, including the celebrated aqueduct which carries the 
canal over the river Calder at Stanley, near Wakefield, and 
which gained him two Exhibition prizes (1851 and 1867). The 
Docks at Goole. The Don Navigation. The Pocklington and 
other canals. Several large drainages in the fen districts in 
Lincolnshire at Blankney, Nocton, Billinghay, &c., and the 
erection of engines and scoop-wheels there. The original 
Bradford Waterworks, belonging to the old company. The design- 
ing and carrying out of the extension of these works by the 
Bradford Corporation, including the conduiting, tunnels, and 
piping from Burnsall, in Wharfedale, to Bradford ; also the 
Bradford high-level scheme from Thornton Moor, together with 


seven reservoirs connected with both schemes. The Chester- 
field Waterworks. The designing and carrying out of the main 
trunk sewers of Leeds. The original Eccup scheme to Leeds. 
Four bridges in Leeds—Victoria, Crown Point, and the two 
suspension bridges at Hunslet and Monk Bridge. The Stock- 
ton and Hartlepool Railway. The Clarence Railway, near 
same. 


LONDON THEATRES AND MUSIC-HALLS. 


THE chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, Sir J. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, M.P., has introduced a Bill to confer powers 
on the Board for inspecting theatres and music-halls. 
According to this proposal there is to be an annual inspec- 
tion to ascertain whether the structure of the buildings is 
efficiently maintained for the safety of the public frequenting 
them ; also whether the regulations and appliances for the pro- 
tection of the public from fire are observed and kept so as at all 
times to be immediately available. Each year a certificate as 
to these matters is to be obtained from the Board by each 
theatre, and for opening without a certificate there is to be the 
same penalty as if there were no license. The fee for the 
certificate is to be fixed by the Board with the approval of the 
Home Secretary. In case of a certificate being refused by 
the Board, an appeal is allowed to the Home Secretary, who 
will, if it be necessary or desirable, direct some one to make 
inquiries on his behalf. Without the consent of the Board, 
moreover, no alteration is to be made in the structure of any 
theatre or music-hall. For infringing this regulation the 
owner to be liable to a penalty of 50/. and to an order of the 
Board to restore the structure to its former condition, “ or to 
such condition as the Board shall prescribe.” Then again the 
Board is empowered to make regulations for any theatre or 
music-hall as to the appliances to be provided for protection 
from fire and the condition in which they are to be maintained ; 
as to the keeping of the gangways and staircases free from 
seats, persons standing, or any other form of obstruction; 
and as to the provision of oil lamps or candles in the building 
or in the exit corridors for use in the event of the extinction of 
gas. For not complying with any of these requirements the 
penalty may be ic/. for each day of opening. And these and 
other penalties are to be paid to the Board, and applied by 
them towards the expenses of carrying the measure into execu- 
tion. With regard to the buildings to which the Bill applie 
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these include any house or other place of public resort which 
is kept open for the public performance of stage plays under a 
patent or a license; also any house, room, or other place of 
public resort containing a superficial area for the accommoda- 
tion of the public of not less than 500 feet, which is kept open 
for dancing, music, or other public entertainment of the like 
kind under the authority of a license of Quarter Sessions. 


THE BIRMINGHAM HOUSE PAINTERS. 


THE master painters of Birmingham having given notice of a 
reduction of wages, the men replied, demanding an increase of 
wages, an alteration in the working hours, in the arrangements 
for working out of town, and various other matters. A court of 
conciliation was then formed according to rule, consisting of six 
employers and six workmen. This court has heldtwo meetings, 
at which the proposed alterations have been fully discussed. 
All the alterations have been mutually arranged to the satis- 
faction of both parties, except the wages clause, and as this 
could not be settled by the court, the next step was to appoint 
an arbitrator, as provided for in the rules. The masters pro- 
posed three names for selection—viz, Mr. Kynnersley 
(stipendiary magistrate), Judge Chalmers (of the County Court), 
and Mr. Ralph Heaton. In disputes arising in the trade pre- 
viously, Mr. Kynnersley has acted as arbitrator, as also have 
Mr. Lloyd and Mr. J. B. Hebbert (magistrates’ clerk) ; but the 
men, however, refused to accept any of these names. The 
masters then named other prominent Birmingham men for 
selection, among others the Mayor, Alderman Avery, and Mr. 
Lawley Parker; but they had a great desire it should be a 
gentleman connected with and understanding the trade of the 
town. The men replied that they had no confidence in any 
Birmingham man. The only man they would have was Mr. 
Burt, M.P. It was pointed out to them by the chairman 
(Mr. Heap) that to ask the masters to accept Mr. Burt, who is a 
noted trades unionist, and who is sent to the House of 
Commons and supported by trades unionists, was very un- 
reasonable, and could not be entertained for a moment. He 
asked the men’s delegates to again consider if there was no one 
in the town who had their confidence. The men asked for a 


little time to consider the matter, and the employers left the | 


room. Upon their returning, the operatives stated that their 


determination was to accept no other person but Mr. Burt. | 


The conference thus came to an abrupt end. The employers 
still hope that better councils may prevail, and that upon 
reflection the men may be induced to agree to one of the names 
submitted, or name some one else who knows the trade of the 
town, and in whom both parties may have confidence. 


IRISH LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 


A BLUE BOOK is published on the subject of lighthouse illumi- 
nants, containing a lengthy correspondence between the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights and the Board of Trade. Tory 
Island light being the most important on the north coast of 
Ireland, the Commissioners are most desirous of making it as 
powerful a gas-light as possible, and with this view they re- 
quested sanction to the purchase of a complete set of large 
long-focused lenses in triform at a cost of 3,996/. By giving an 
early order for the lenses it would, the Commissioners pointed 
out, be unnecessary to extend the period named in the contract 
for the completion of the present order, viz. August 1887. This 
they considered a matter of importance, as otherwise another 
year must probably elapse before the light could be exhibited, 
as little or nothing could be done towards erection during the 
winter months. The Board of Trade replied that it was in- 
expedient for the present to adopt any higher optical power 
with the hyper-radiant lenses than bi-form for use in light- 
houses, whether with gas or oil, as an illuminant. The Com- 
missioners intimated that in the interests of the mariner they 
were unable to acquiesce in this decision. Subsequently, on 
the recommendation of the Inspecting Committee and the 
advice of Sir Robert Ball, they decided to adopt at Bull Rock 
Lighthouse the large hyper-radiant lenses in bi-form, with oil- 
gas as the illuminant, at an estimated cost of 68277, The 
Board of Trade answered that they were not without hope that 
a limit might now be reached in which the whole of the light- 
house authorities could agree as being the limit of illumination, 
beyond which no practical advantage could result to the navi- 
gator. In yielding, however, in the present instance to the 
urgent representations of the Commissioners in favour of the 
adoption at Tory Island of hyper-radiant lenses in tri-form, the 
Board did so with considerable hesitation, and on the distinct 
understanding that this case was to be regarded as exceptional, 
and not as involving the principle that other lights should 
necessarily be of corresponding power. Afterwards, taking 
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into account the fact that but 12 per cent. of the power would 
be due to the top-reflecting prisms, while not only would a 
considerable saving be effected in the cost by abandoning 
them, but much less alteration of the lantern would be then 
necessary, the Commissioners decided to employ the hyper- 
radiant lenses in bi-form only without top prisms, which re- 
duced the total estimate to 6,0512. The statutory sanction of 
the Board to the expenditure was then granted. 


LIMEKILNS NEAR HOUSES. 


AN action was tried at Norwich on January 22 before Mr. 
Justice Grantham and a special jury, which is not without 
interest, as showing under what circumstances lime-burning 
can be treated asa nuisance. According to the report of the 
case in the East Suffolk Gazette, it appears that the plaintiff, 
Mr. Pickthall, was owner of the house and grounds known as 
Waveney House, Beccles, and that the defendant, Mr. Pells, 
was in possession and working certain limekilns, the nearest of 
which was about 70 yards distant from the house of. the 
plaintiff. These kilns were worked so as to give off offensive 
and pestilential smoke and vapours injurious to the enjoyment 
of the house and to the health of the plaintiff and his family, 
who claimed an injunction, and damages in addition or substi- 
tution. The statement of defence admitted the ownership and 
working of certain limekilns, but denied that injurious vapours 
came from them and that there was any injury to the enjoyment 
of the plaintiff’s premises. Moreover, the defendant had owned 
these kilns for twenty years, and by prescription had worked 
them for a longer period. To this the plaintiff replied by saying 
the right had not been continuous, and that by the addition of 
certain shafts to these kilns the injury he complained of had 
been caused. 

Mr. Kemp, Q.C., said the defendant was the occupier—his 
father being the owner—of two limekilns, one of which was 
situated some 70 yards away from the plaintiff’s house, the 
other probably about twice that distance ; and in the year 1880, 
when the plaintiff went to live there, the state of things was 
this. The defendant had these two limekilns. On the one 
further away he had placed a high chimney; the one close 
to the house was a low kiln, the top of which did not appear 
above the surrounding ground, and it was situated in a hollow 
close to the river, the result of which was that the smoke and 


fumes fell to the ground. The wind did not reach them, and, 
although there was some slight annoyance at times, still there 
was not that amount which called for interference. But after 
the plaintiff took his premises, the defendant raised the kiln by 
building a shaft 15 feet above that which it formerly was. He 
created by doing so a considerable amount of draught. Counsel 
believed the kilns were fed continuously, so that as soon 
as the lime was burnt the doors were opened and then 
about 1 cwt. or 1$ cwt. of fresh chalk was put upon the 
coal, this process being continued every three or four hours. 
The result produced depended very much upon how the work 
was done. If not done carefully the smoke was given off in 
volumes, and it became a very serious matter. Moreover, in 
this process there was given off carbonic acid gas and sulphur- 
ous acid gas. Formerly, when this was done, the carbonic 
acid gas being heavy went down upon the low lands, because 
the kiln was in a hollow; but when the alteration took place, 
whenever there was a south-westerly wind volumes of smoke 
and vapour were carried across in the direction of the plaintiff’s 
house and in other quarters. The consequence was that 
plaintiff was unable to open his windows at certain times, the 
smoke obscured the view, and unquestionably great quantities 
of carbonic acid gas were thrust by the wind against the 
house plaintiff occupied, and the premises occupied by other 
people. Defendant seemed to have a notion that in order to 
render him liable this must be injurious to other people. Hewas 
mistaken in thatidea. But as a matter of fact, it was injurious to 
the health of other people, and one person suffered from inflamma- 
tion of the eyes as the result of these fumes attacking him. But it 
was not necessary that it should be injurious to health. Every 
man had a right to the reasonable enjoyment of his own pro- 
perty, and if any person interfered with that right he did so at 
his peril ; and it was not because a man had a state of things 
which had existed, if they pleased, from time immemorial that 
he could increase that by his own will. Assuming, for the 
present purpose, that defendant had a right to have his lime- 
kiln in the state it was in in 1879, the moment he raised his 
chimney and produced a nuisance in the way described, he 
became responsible for what took place. It was the shaft that 
they complained of. The one farther off was up when plaintiff 
went there, and although it was not true to say, If you gotoa 
nuisance you have no remedy against it—that was not a true 
proposition—yet the plaintiff did know it was there, and he 
said, Whatever my legal rights may be, I bought my property 
knowing it existed. Therefore he said nothing about the shaft 
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150 yards away, but simply asked the defendant to remedy the 
nuisance created after he purchased his property. They had a 
claim for damages, but he would tell the jury at once that they 
did not propose, if they could remedy this matter, to trouble 
them about the question of damages. The object of plaintiff 
was to have his property in that state that he could live there. 
If it remained as it was now he must give it up and go else- 
where. What he desired—and his neighbours supported him— 
was simply to call upon the defendant to restore the kiln to the 
state it was before the extra nuisance was created, and if he 
would put it as it was in 1879 no one would complain ; he 
could carry on his business precisely as he did at that time, 
and they would say nothing further about it. ‘ Haig 

The case appears to have given rise to much discussion in 
the neighbourhood of Beccles, and a large number of witnesses 
came forward to testify that they had suffered inconvenience 
from the limekiln in its altered form. 

Mr. Harland, analytical chemist, said he went to Beccles in 
December to see the kilns. i 
from the kiln, and made a careful examination of the kiln. 
Originally the kiln was flat, with a squared top of about 11 feet, 
and would burn a certain quantity of lime. It had been altered 
by the construction of a cone, which cone was 18 feet 9 inches 
in height. The actual increase in height was 15 feet. The 
effect of the cone extension was that the amount of lime 
capable of consumption was increased by the draught, and 
the output of the kiln was considerably more. It also neces- 
sitated the use of more coal. The smoke and vapour was now 
concentrated into a space of 1 foot 2 inches, instead of the 
wider area on the top of the original cone. The result of the 
smoke issuing from this small orifice was that it was concen- 
trated, and in that way it was raised higher and then carried 
away according to the direction of the wind. But in any case 
the smoke kept in a body longer. Witness saw a charge put 
to the kiln through openings in the cone. When the chalk and 
coal was put in witness observed that a proportion of the coal 
was burnt as coal. 
combine with one of the injurious gases—sulphuric acid. 
The coal was that ordinazily used for steam boilers, and con- 
tained much more sulphur than ordinary coal. He had no 


doubt that a considerable amount of the sulphurous acid gas | 


escaped from the kiln from the way this was put on. Witness 


was on one or two occasions in the direct line of smoke, and | 


he could personally testify to the objectionable nature of it. | 
ference was as great in those days as it was now. 


en 


Serr 


Defendant burnt about two tons of chalk a day at this kiln, 


SPE 


He saw smoke and vapour coming | 


It was not sufficiently consumed to | 
_ which descended to the low marsh land called Puddingmoor ; 


and about 13 cwt. of carbonic acid gas would thereby be 
generated, which would undoubtedly be very detrimental to 
the enjoyment and comfort of those exposed to the vapour. 

Cross-examined ; The cone used by defendant was similar 
to those generally used ; but the position of defendant’s kiln 
was the worst possible, owing to the depression. In the 
peculiar situation of the kiln, the cone made things a thousand 
times worse. A limekiln was a nuisance everywhere; but this cone 
made it especially mischievous to plaintiff, owing to the con- 
centration of the smoke and vapour. Cones were put in to 
make the kilns burn more lime, and they had the effect of 
burning the coal more completely. 

Re-examined : A quantity of dust escaped with the smoke, 

Mr. Lumley Smith, Q.C., said this was a very serious case 
to the defendant. By the application for this injunction he was 
threatened with a decree which would entirely destroy the 
business he carried on, and which had been carried on by his 
predecessors for a longer time than the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. The owner’s title deed described this as a lime- 
kiln over a hundred years ago, and for a hundred years this 
kiln had been going on, submitted to by its neighbours, He 
should not attempt to persuade the jury that a limekiln was an 
agreeable neighbour. It was a very difficult thing to obtain 
such a place; but the law said that although the smoke that 
came from the limekiln might be offensive to the neighbours, 
yet notwithstanding, if for a period of more than twenty years 
that had been submitted to by them, the person carrying on the 
business had a right to do so in the way he had been accus- 
tomed to do it. It was as much a matter of property as a field 
or a chattel they might buy ; the man had got a property in 
that limekiln, increased in value by the right, which could not 
be interfered with, to send his fumes and smoke over the neigh- 
bours’ land. It was difficult to know how this matterarose. If 
they conjectured, they would see that this little erection on the 
marsh land was there before there were any other buildings. 
Beccles was a town, the church of which and the main build- 
ings were put on the top of a cliff some 4o or 50 feet high, 


and upon that, no doubt, in old days there was probably marsh 
land altogether. All this land seemed in olden time to have 
belonged to the church, It was described in the early deeds as 
belonging to the rector of the parish of Beccles. There could 
be no doubt that when first established there were no neigh- 
bours to whom it was an annoyance, for the power of inter- 
It was a 
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place well and conveniently situated for business purposes. 
The position of Messrs. Pells and their neighbours was this ; 
that from the long period during which they had carried 
on the business’ they could defend it against all comers. 
Now they were called upon to defend themselves against Mr. 
Pickthall, who had come to this place. Mr. Parker had bought 
Waveney House for 1,100/——a very low price—and he got 
1,400/. from Mr. Pickthall, and also the land on which he built 
his present house. The purchase was made while the lime- 
kiln was there, and in face of the fact that it might be a 
nuisance. Having got Mr. Pickthall weak enough to give him 
300/. more than he gave for the property, the two had put their 
heads together to get rid of the limekiln; and these other 
people who had complained had all set themselves together for 
that object. They were advised at once they could not get rid 
of a thing which had been there twenty years, and then they 
fell back upon this alteration, which he would show was an im- 
provement in the kiln. In the Public Health Act there were 
strict provisions against smoke, and any person carrying on 
business and sending out smoke, unless he could show he had 
done all that was practicable to destroy his smoke, was liable to 
a heavy penalty. If he could show he had done all that was 
practicable the man would not be liable. 

His Lordship: Is the law such that aman can create a 
nuisance? 

Mr. L. Smith: He is not liable to penalties under the Public 
Health Act. 

His Lordship: That is another thing altogether. 
nothing to do with that. 

Mr. L. Smith: They wanted to get the defendant into this 
clefted stick. Now he had put up the cone he had done some- 
thing he had not done until within the last four or five years ; 
but if he went back to the old way the law would then step in 


We have 


and say, You are not doing all you can to destroy your smoke | 


and sulphurous vapours, because you have got no cone. Every 
kiln has a cone now. They were for the purpose of burning 
the coal more effectively, and to minimise the nuisance to the 
neighbours. The one question for the jury was whether the 
defendant had increased in a substantial degree any nuisance to 
the occupiers of the plaintiff’s premises. They were not dealing 
with a public nuisance, and the only question they had to 
discuss was the nuisance to the plaintiff. He suggested that 
possibly by pulling down the old granary they had deprived 
themselves of the protection they formerly enjoyed. The 
defendant had done all he possibly could to oblige his neigh- 


GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 


bours, short of giving up his right to carry on his business. If 
the verdict went against him, the result would be to destroy 
the business for the simple benefit of a man who had bought his 
ery at its depreciated value because the limekiln was 
there. 

His Lordship: There was nothing to prove he bought it at 
a depreciated value. 

Mr. L. Smith : Every man of sense would know that a lime- 
kiln was not an agreeable neighbour. 

Witnesses were called to give evidence for the defendant to 
the effect the kiln was innocuous. 

The judge told the jury that the question they had to deter- 
mine was whether or not by the alteration in the mode of work- 
ing his limekilns the defendant had increased in a substantial 
degree the nuisance to plaintiff. They could not shut their 
eyes to the fact that the defendants’ witnesses did not come up 
to the mark. When witnesses were obliged to admit that if 
they lived where the plaintiff did they would have considered 


' the kiln a nuisance, they must be taken from the defendant and 


added to the plaintiff’s witnesses. Defendant was in a some- 
what unfortunate position. He had not been able to present 
an unbroken front, and no doubt his case had broken down con- 
siderably in another part, because they were told that it 
was a matter of necessity, and compelled by Act of Parlia- 
ment, that he should build his kilns in this way. But 
in the box defendant, who behaved very fairly, at once said 
it was for the purpose of improving his output and the 
quality of his lime; and, moreover, one of the witnesses, who 
had six kilns in Yarmouth, said only one had acone. If cones 
were necessary at Beccles, that must also be the case at Yar- 
mouth ; and the conclusion they found was that the cones 
were not put on because defendant was obliged to put them on. 
It was satisfactory to know that if the verdict went against 


him, the evidence showed this would not be the destruction of - 


his trade. 

The jury, after barely two minutes’ consideration, found for 
the plaintiff. 

Mr. Lumley Smith suggested that the usual course should be 
taken with regard to the injunction, namely, that it should be 


' settled by counsel, and submitted for approval by his lordship. 


It should not be larger than the plaintiff asked, and defendant 
should have the right to use the kiln as it was before the cone 
was put up. 

The judge concurred in this course. He gave judgment for 
the plaintiff, with costs, and certified for a special jury. 
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CometEe PEDESTAL VASE,” 


JENNINGS. IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles, The usual wood framing, forming as-orchouse fox 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

@ The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closetsare used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the reeent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884) 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII. and successfully with-~ 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the origina] form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 
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THE WEEK. 


‘RECEIVING ORDERS” are a desperate remedy, and, as 
they are not commonly sought, they are a sort of extreme 
test of the state of business. During last month 352 were 
granted, that is four more than in January 1886, the 
increase being mainly due to farmers, grocers, bakers, 
jewellers, and merchants, Last year orders were granted in 
the case of two architects and surveyors, in the January of 
this year there was only one. If the truth were known, it 
was unwise to grant even one order, for no stranger could 
carry out an architect or surveyor’s business except ata 
loss. The builders show an increase from 16 to 18, but 
the decorators, painters, and plumbers have fallen from 
$8 to 5. In January 1886 the stone, marble, and monu- 
mental masons were able to escape orders; this year they 
have 4. Whether the difference is owing to a decline in 
the death-rate remains to be ascertained. ‘The carpenters 
and joiners’ orders have fallen from 6 to 3, and the timber 
merchants remain the same. On the whole, the returns 
suggest that the first month of this year does not justify any 
despondency about the future of business in the building 
trades at least. 


Ir may not be generally known outside of France that 
it is the custom of all French Governments (Monarchical, 
Imperial, and Republican being alike in the arrangement) 
to grant money towards the publication of costly books on 
art, for which sufficient subscribers are not forthcoming. It 
can be asserted that although amateurs abound in France, 
who are proud to possess a work of the kind, and to pay a 
high price, yet in many cases the price that is paid is not 
proportionate to the outlay. Under the new economical 
tules of the French Chamber, the grant for the purpose 
was diminished from 100,000 frs. to 80,000 frs. But the 
latter sum, when wisely dispensed, would enable publishers 
to incur the risk of bringing out volumes of the most 
expensive class. A large profit is rarely anticipated with 
such ventures, but a publisher likes to be saved from loss, 
and the copies for which the State subscribed would at 
least secure that end. According to the new arrangement 
the sum available for books on fine art will be only 
40,000 frs., or one-half the grant; the remainder of the 
money is to be spent in aid of books relating to industrial 
art. It is most wise for the French representatives to help 
works of the latter class, especially when competition is 
becoming so close, but it is hard that fine art must suffer. 
An addition of 3,000/. to the budget would not make much 
addition to the deficit of nearly 3,000,000/., which represents 
the financial result of last year. 


At the meeting of the Scottish Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours that was held on Wednesday the following 
artists were elected. members of the Society :—Messrs. 
WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, ALEXANDER MACBRIDE, J. CRAW- 
HALL, ‘I. CRAwrorD Hamitton, R. B. NisBEt, and Miss 
M. L. Nori, 


CoMPETITION seems to be going ahead in Scotland. The 
latest instance is found in the Glasgow Asylum for the 
Blind. In 1876 Mr. LaNnDLEss was instructed to prepare 
plans for the asylum on a site in the country. After they 
were completed, it was decided to erect the asylum in the 
city, and a limited competition was instituted. Mr. Lanp- 
LEss obtained the commission, and the work was to be 
carried out in two divisions. The architect treated the 
directors in a generous way. He made no charge for his 
first set of plans or for the plans for the division which was 
not carried out, the understanding being that whenever it 
svas undertaken Mr. LANDLEss was to be the architect. A 
fire occurred recently, and it is necessary to restore the 
building. The directors have decided to adopt the principle 
of competition. Can a case of this kind be considered 
equitable, even under the antique forms of Sctoch law ? 


WE have received a letter from the secretareis of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects respecting a note 
which was published last week, stating that Mr. J. OLpRID 
Scotr and Mr. JouNn P. SEppon had announced that, at 
the suggestion of the Committee on Competitions of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, a proposed memorial 
to the Liverpool Cathedral authorities would be modified, 
and giving the terms of the new circular as modified. This 
statement, it appears, was laid before the Council of the 
Royal Institute, at their meeting of Monday, the r4th inst., 
when the subject of the proposed memorial and of the 
recent Liverpool Cathedral Competition was for the first 
time brought before them. According to the secretaries, 
the modified circular referred to has in no sense been 
approved by the Council or by the Competitions Committee 
of the Institute, and the Council feel very strongly that 
nothing should be done, by exhibition or otherwise, to upset 
an award conscientiously arrived at by a_ professional 
assessor in any architectural competition. 


WE have also received a note from Mr. Aston WEBB, 
who says it is not the case that the memorial had been 
approved by the Competitions Committee. Mr. WEBB was 
deputed by the committee, in the absence of Mr. CoLE 
Apams, to see Mr. Scott and point out to him the portions 
of the memorial to which exception was most strongly 
taken. Mr. Wess heard no more of it till the modified 
memorial appeared in print without its coming before the 
committee. Any exhibition that was likely to upset an 
assessor’s award would be strenuously opposed by the 
Competitions Committee. 


Tue members of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion on Saturday visited a curious buiiding in the Cowgate, 
now known as the Hammermen’s Hall. It was originally 
a chapel attached to a hospital. After the Reformation 
it was converted into the trade-hall, where the twenty-two 
incorporations of craftsmen who wielded the hammer used 
to meet. Mr. Harrison, who acted as cicerone, . called 
attention to the old window of the chapel, which contains 
the few portions of pre-Reformation glass existing in Scot- 
land; the tomb of the founders; the records of gifts to the 
chapel and crafts, which take the shape of a series of small 
wooden tablets affixed to the walls; the arms of the in- 
corporated trades; and the old bell in the tower, bearing 
the date 1632. 


Tue Scottish Courts have given permission for the sale 
of the Gaelic church and its site in Perth. The building is 
old and dilapidated, and, being within a few hundred yards 
of three of the parish churches of Perth, it is not required 
in that locality as a place of worship in connection with the 
Church of Scotland. 


Tue Society of Medical Officers of Health in December 
declared that it was impossible to approve of the principle 
of compulsory registration involvedin the Sanitary Registra- 
tion of Buildings Bill. However, it is once more to be 
brought under the notice of the House of Commons. This 
time Mr. Lacaira is to have the privilege of introducing 
the measure, and he will be supported by Dr. FaRQUHARSON, 
Dr. CaMERoN, and Sir W. G. Hunter, M.D. The Bill of 
1886 proposed that the Act should come into operation on 
January 1, 1888. The Bill of 1887, although a year later in 
appearance, names the same date, so that only a few months 
would elapse after the passing of the Bill, The Bill of 
1886 was to affect towns of 50,000 inhabitants ; the Bill of 
1887 affects places with 2,000. The Bill of 1886 proposed 
that the sanitary certificate might be signed by members of 
the Institute of Architects, and various other societies; 
according to the new Bill, the certificates are to be signed 
by persons having licenses from the Local Government 
Board. The new Bill also defines the arrangements which 
must be in operation in order to gain a certificate, such as 
special flushing services, soil-pipes with ventilators, traps, 
air-chambers, and the like. In the first Bili one certificate 
appeared to be sufficient ; in the new Bill there must be a 
fresh one every five years. If last year’s Bill was considered 
impracticable, what will be said of the latest one, which, so 
far as we know, is unmatched by any enactments relating to 
sanitation in any code of the world? 
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THE GROWTH OF LONDON.* 


HERE is no doubt that the study of history is being 
renewed in this country—that is, history on what 
may be called a scientific basis. In the old days it was 
mainly legendary and, we might say, fictitious in character. 
Attempts were made from time to time to be philosophical, 
but it had to be confessed that the fables were more 
interesting and none the less profitable. In fact, there are 
few books which are sent with less romance to the butter 
dealers than these pompous productions which expound the 
philosophy of history. 

But without attempting to discover the mystery of life 
of which history should afford an illustration, it is possible 
to show that the actions of individuals, although they may 
appear insignificant, somehow tend in certain directions, 
and that, when contemplated from the right point of view, 
they become like so many causes working for one end. 
They can be co-ordinated, and then they assume a sort of 
unity that bears some resemblance to what is found amidst 
a great variety of physical phenomena. 

The unity of history becomes a cardinal principle with 
the modern school of historians, among whom Mr. E. A. 
FREEMAN may be considered as one of the leading repre- 
sentatives. This is not the place to explain the measure of 
his success, but it is only necessary to read one of his 
books or essays to discover the advantage which an historian 
gains from being guided by a master-thought when he has 
to build up something— 


By observation of affinities 
In objects where no brotherhood exists 
To passive minds. 


The series of “‘ Historic Towns,” of which Mr. FREEMAN 
is one of the editors and contributors, will give us a new 
application of the modern historic system. The volumes, 
if we may judge by the prospectus and Mr, Lorrir’s 
“Tondon,” will not correspond with what is commonly 
known as local histories. It is not so much for the interest 
of their individual histories that the towns will be selected 
for subjects, but ‘‘with reference to the special part each 
played in the general history of the kingdom,” and the 
nunicipal and local history of a place will be dealt with 
“chiefly as it throws light on the general position.” This 
is.a task which is not easily accomplished, for the natural 
tendency of a writer of a history of the kind is to allow 
the subject to run away with him, and after the manner of 
authors, to make out that it is the most important of all 
subjects. But we may hope that the editors will be strong 
enough, by making their method have the upper hand, to 
give a character of unity to the series. 

It was wise to begin with London. The city may not be 
the most ancient, but there are not many which afford better 
examples of how a town may grow to an extent that excites 
wonder, and amidst the almost countless changes somehow 
retain its original character. London has given opportuni- 
ties to wits for saying clever things about its confusion and 
chaos, but it could not have existed so long or attained its 
present power unless some law was continuously in opera- 
tion. What that law is will of course be stated differently 
by observers. Mr. Lorrie begins his book by telling us 
that “the greatness of London is partly owing to its 
geographical situation and partly to its political freedom.” 
About the situation there can be no doubt, and any there 
may be about the influence of freedom will be removed 
by reading the book. 

London is often said to be the worst-governed of cities, 
and the defects of its authorities in the past have been 
often descanted upon. © Still, as cities go, it may be proud 
of its history and present condition. It is not the only 
town or city in England which is well adapted to a centre 
of commerce, and if it is to-day the metropolis of the 
world—as it may claim to be—the position must be due to 
some quality in its inhabitants. 

It is not easy to see that there is any great indebtedness 
by the city to Londinium, and Mr. Lorrie does not assign 
much space to the Roman settlement. Proremy described 
London as being on the south side of the river, and Mr. 
Lortig, who has faith in the old geographer, considers that 
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“the fortifications of Southwark were considerably larger 
than those of London.” ‘The remains found on the north 
bank do not suggest a city of fine buildings. We are told 
that “but for the wall and but for the bridge, Roman 
London might as well have never been built.” That the 
municipal institutions are derived from those in operation 
among the inhabitants of Londinium, Mr. Lorrig does not 
believe. It is to ALFRED that the foundation of the existing 
city is attributed by Mr. Lorrim, and a thousand years 
have been required to bring the city to its present develop- 
ment. It is even supposed that the King had a palace 
which was close to Cheapside. The old palace in Jewry, 
which Srow mentions, and in which he says one JOHN 
Stent held the office of porter, may have stood on the site. 
The important event of ALFRED’s reign was, however, the 
establishment of a government in London. It was made a 
King’s city, and in this way was saved from the depredations 
that were inevitable with a less powerful lord. The city 
was governed under the King, says Srow, by portreeves or 
portgraves, and he gives a list of them beginning with 11380. 
But the early aldermen, it should be noted, were possessors 
of freeholds in the city, for, as Mr. Lorrie expresses the 
conditions, ‘‘to be without land was to be without share in 
the Government.” 

The city seems to have held itself secure against the 
invaders that gained a footing in England during the next 
couple of centuries. Even Cnur or CANUTE was not able 
to gain an entrance until he acquired a sort of legitimate 
claim as the successor of the murdered EpMuNpb. ‘The 
power of London is evident from the respect shown to 
it by Wituiam IL, when in his charter (probably the 
briefest document of its class, and written in English) he 
declared that every child was to be his father’s heir, and 
that no raan was to do harm to the citizens. It was more 
suggestive of a protector of the city than of a conqueror, 
and, fortunately for London, it was once more preserved 
from being the reward of one of the lords of those days. 
It is remarkable that London is not included in Domesday, 
although parts of the suburbs are on the survey. But 
WILLIAM was not oblivious of the contingency that the 
citizens might become a powerful enemy. He therefore 
rebuilt the Tower, and, if we give credit to FITzsTEPHEN, 
blood was used to strengthen the mortar—cemento cum 
sanguine animalium temperato, 

The citizens were able to take advantage of the dissen- 
sions among the heirs of WittiaM. From Henry L they 
obtained another charter, which gave them the privileges of 
electing a sheriff, of hunting in the neighbouring chases as 
if they were nobles, of exemption from various feudal 
services, and of power to arrest debtors. It was a large 
measure of self-government, and was cheaply purchased at 
the rent which was agreed to be paid. But the government 
was essentially aristocratic, for, as we have said before, the 
aldermen were all landowners. They were described by 
Earl Rosperr as being almost accounted as noblemen. In 
the war between STEPHEN and Martitpa, London held by 
the King, and was endowed with another charter. With 
all its greatness London was, however, of fragile construc- 
tion, and if it gained immunity from the attacks of nobles, 
it was not proof against fire :— aes 


For London the chief event of Stephen’s reign was not of 
a political character. The Great Fire, as for more than five 
hundred years it was called, occurred in 1136. It spread from 
St. Paul’s eastward, consuming the bridge and the houses and 
churches, most of which were built of no more enduring 
material than wood. The use of such forms as “ Stanechurch” 
and “ Staning” is evidence that stone was not commonly used 
even for churches, and the promulgation, some years later, of 
the series of regulations which goes by the name of the Assize 
of Henry Fitz Ailwin, shows plainly how ill-constructed and 
unsafe were some of the houses of private citizens. Under this 
“ Assize of Building” any citizen could demand, at the weekly 
hustings, that the mayor and a committee or jury of twelve 
men should enforce the rules, many of which turn on the employ- 
ment of stone, for which every possible advantage and encour- 
agement was given. “It should be remembered,” so runs the 
Assize, ‘that in ancient times the greater part of the City was 
built of wood, and the houses were covered with straw and 
stubble, and the like.” Hence it happened that, when a single 
house caught fire, the greater part of the City was destroyed. 


Readers of TurERRy’s “ Histoire de la Conquéte de 
’Angleterre par les Normands” will remember that 
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one of the most interesting parts of the work is the 
account of Witt1aAM LoNGBEARD, whose fate is narrated 
with much pathos. He was probably the earliest advocate 
for what are called popular rights in the city, and it was owing 
to him and men like him that London was preserved from 
being a second Venice, under the control of a few tyrants. 
Land and wealth were influential, but they would be insu ffi- 
cient to uphold London without the aid of its craftsmen. 
The trade guilds must have existed prior to 1180, for in 
that year fines were inflicted for setting up new guilds with- 
out authority. There is much in Mr. Lorrim’s book on 
the subject of guilds. At first they could hardly be power- 


- ful ; but in course of time it is found that the aldermen or 


landowners of the wards were not. above holding office as 
aldermen of the guilds, and afterwards the Common Council 
was created as a recognition of the standing acquired by 
the workmen. The kings did not lose their hold on 
London with the increase of civic power. Towards the 
close of the thirteenth century, Epwarp I. created officers 
of his own called wardens, among whose duties was the 
sanitary regulation of the city, which appears to have been 
neglected alike by aldermen and guildsmen :— 


Several changes and improvements originated in their time, 
and the Corporation in its modern form may, in many particu- 
lars at least, be said to date from therule of the wardens. The 
streets, and especially those which led down to the river, had 
to be cleaned, levelled, and kept in order; the course of the 
“< Wallbrook ” was cleared, and every house from the Moor to 
the Thames was furnished with a “rake” to prevent the stream 
from being polluted; the bridge which crossed the brook at 
Bucklersbury was repaired by the tenants of the four adjoining 
houses, as had long before been arranged; four persons were sworn 
in to seize pigs found wandering in the streets ; boats were for- 
bidden to moor along the Thames bank except at the appointed 
hythes. Regulations were made as to markets and shops, as 
to weighing machines, as to noxious manufactures, as to 
sanctuary in churches, nay, as to the dress of the citizens and 
their wives. The warden even condescended to notice such a 
matter as the muddy condition of Chancery Lane, near the 
extreme western boundary of the extra-mural suburbs, and to 
make regulations for its improvement. 


The wardens seem to have led the way to a different 
organisation of authority. In municipal. affairs, as in most 
other things, the inevitable effect of time is the change 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. The portreeve, 
as Mr. Lorti£ explains, was transformed into a mayor and 
sheriffs, and subsequently into mayor, coroner, chamber- 
lain, recorder, and sheriffs. A further transformation is 
now demanded. . 

The trades guilds also retained their influence in the 
constitution of London. It was in the reign of Epwarp II. 
that citizens were expected to be enrolled according to 
their trade or mistery. Mr. Lorrie shows that on this sub- 
ject writers have been led astray by the misspelling of the 
word, and by which, mystery rather than mastery was 
suggested. ‘The majority in any trade company would no 
doubt consist of masters of the craft, but it was not im- 
possible for other men to gain the privileges. After a time 
the companies appeared to have gained the upper hand in 
the city. 

With all their power, the citizens were unable to extend 
the boundaries of the city. They professed to have an old 
claim on Middlesex, which Henry I. appeared willing to 
recognise, but privilege and custom were too strong to be 
set aside even in those days. ‘If Cnur had granted the 
county to the citizens,” says Mr. Lorri, “ the whole course 
of our history would have been changed. London as the 
county town of Middlesex, the Londoners as the chief 
landowners, their tenants as the colonists of a fallow but 
fertile tract, might have wrought great things.” It was not 
to be ; and Middlesex has to serve as suburbs to the city, 
besides affording an opportunity for another city to arise at 
the side of London. Middlesex also became available for 
church manors, and their history is full of interest. 

The map that is prefixed to Mr. Lorrtx’s volume, repre- 
senting London about 1300, suggests the extent of pro- 
perty that was held by religious orders at that time, both 
within and without the walls of the city. The Grey Friars 
held a tract from Newgate to Cheapside ; the Black Friars 
owned a tract on the east side of the Fleet river. On the 
other side were the lands of the White Friars and Templars. 
North of the city were the Carthusians, and the Monks of 


St. John. The Augustinians were found near Lothbury ; 
and there were the lands attached to the priory of St. 
Helen’s, the abbeys of St. Clare and St. Mary Grace, 
The parish churches were numerous, but it must not be 
supposed that they were all buildings of architectural im- 
portance. This is a fallacy which passes current, and 
therefore what Mr. Lorrie says on the subject is worth 
knowing :— 


Many of these parish churches were of very modest dimen- 
sions, some of them only chapels to the great house by whose 
lord they were built. The steeple and chancel of All Hallows 
the Less stood over the gateway of Cold Harbour, the parish 
being, in fact, the estate of the Pountney family, and divided 
by them from All Hallows the Great. St. Mary “ Colechurch ” 
was over the gateway of the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon 
in Cheap. St. Mildred, Poultry, and St. John were both built 
on arches over the Wallbrook. The post-Reformation idea 
that a church was a congregational meeting-house or preaching- 
hall had not occurred to any one in London at least ; and when 
further subdivision of parishes became impossible or was for- 
bidden, about the middle of the thirteenth century, chantries for 
mass priests were substituted, and clustered round all the larger 
parochial and conventual churches, and especially round St. 
Paul’s. A hundred priests were daily employed in the cathedral, 
fully half of them being attached to altars and without cure of 
souls. I am anxious in so small a book not to meddle more 
than is necessary with architecture; but it will help us to 
realise what London was like in the beginning of the Tudor 
period, the early years of the sixteenth century, which was 
destined to see such changes, to remember that, with the ex- 
ception of St. Mary-le-Bow, which had originally been built on 
the market place, perhaps as a “chapel of ease” to St. Mary 
Aldermary, and St. Michael upon Cornhill, founded before 
1055, no city church was conspicuous for any fine feature. St. 
Mary’s and St. Michael’s were both decked with tall towers, 
the first having the open arches on its summit, which were 
imitated successfully at St. Dunstan’s, and which gave their 
name in one form “le Bow” to the church, and in another, the 
“Arches” to an ecclesiastical court, sometimes also derived 
from the arched Norman crypt still existing. ‘The fine square 
tower of St. Michael’s was, to use a modern term, “ restored ” 
by Wren, and is far finer now than it was when first built. But 
if a distant view of London wanted the variety and charm 
which Wren’s beautiful parish churches and their steeples give 
it, the great monastic churches must have gone far to make up 
for it. ' 


We have said enough, we hope, to persuade our readers 
of the importance of Mr. Lorrix’s book... As a guide to the 
archeology of London institutions it is invaluable. It 
could only be written by a man who has made a speciality 
of the subject, and we are glad to see the series commenced 
so worthily. London may not be the most attractive of 
capitals, but, in spite of all rivalship, it is still the most 
important of cities. Paris may be more pleasing to the 
stranger, and appears to have the more interesting history, 
but-as a power for good, London, with all its faults, need 
not fear any contrast :— ino 


London, at least since the Conquest, has been the principal 
city if not nominally the capital of England ; and Paris has for 
nearly the same time been the chief city of the French king- 
dom, the capitals of all other European countries having been 
changed over and over again in eight centuries. The influence 
of Paris on France has usually been bad ; that of London on 
England good. Parisians have been constantly led by caprice, 
and have sought selfish ends by violent means. The number 
of London riots, of London “ revolutions” in the Parisian sense 
of the term, has been very small. Personal liberty, good 
government, commercial stability, freedom from arbitrary taxa- 
tion have, as a rule, been the objects of the Londoners. The 
Parisians have talked much of these things, but have never pos- 
sessed them. Such comparisons might be indefinitely pursued, 
but want of room has compelled me to omit many things of 
much greater importance to my subject. 


MANCHESTER ACADEMY OF FINE: ARTS. 


HE annual meeting of the Manchester Academy of Fine 

Arts was held on Monday evening in the rooms of the 

Academy, Brazenose Street, Mr. R. Crozier, the president, 
in the chair. 

The report recorded the deaths of three honorary members — 
Mr. Keeling, for many years president of the Academy ; Mr, 
Stephenson, the engineer ; and Mr. J. Warrington Wood, the 
sculptor. From amongst the ordinary members they had to 
mourn the loss of Mr. Randolph Caldecott, Mr. R. O, 
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Bottomly, and Mr. J. H. Barnes, and from amongst the 
associates, Miss Mary Hodgson. The Academy at present 
consisted of 12 honorary and 54 honorary members, and 45 
associates, and there were 44 students—27 ladies and 17 
gentlemen. Ata full council meeting held on March 30, the 
President signed a petition addressed to Parliament emanating 
from the “Society for the Encouragement of Fine Arts,” pray- 
ing that certain provisions should be made for the purchase of 
pictures of modern artists to add to the national collection. 
On November 8 the President brought before the notice of the 
Council a communication from Mr. W. Agnew, emanating from 
the Art Section of the Jubilee Exhibition Committee, suggest- 
ing that the Academy should be distinctly represented, and it 
was resolved that Mr. Crozier should reply approving of the 
suggestion. The Council felt justified in believing that the 
Academy was a growing institution, indicating no decrease of 
artistic power and skill, as they thought was sufficiently 
demonstrated by the quality of the works displayed at its 
last exhibition. 

The President referred to the deaths of associates and 
members which had taken place during the year, and made 
some observations on the teaching of art. To his mind, the 
great reputations that had survived undiminished for over three 
centuries had a strong claim on their attention, as all who had 
written on the subject were agreed that to become a good 
painter was a matter requiring the most earnest study and 
perseverance, the only safe course being a thorough grounding 
in the grammar of art if they were to have a sure basis for 
future practice and safe guidance. Latterly much had been 
written on art from various points of view, and they might 
accept with gratitude all that was good, whether it related to 
the past or present. As time advanced they might each ask 
the question, What had they accomplished that they could 
worthily leave as representative work? Were they deriving 
the advantage they ought to derive from the facilities offered 
them, as observation and work should be ever in their mind? 
How earnestly the great painters must have toiled to accom- 
plish such high mastery over the portrayal of form, expression, 
colour, light, shade, and surface, and to impart to their work 
those qualities that rendered them impressive in a way that 
enlisted their sympathies and made them feel that true art was 
something far beyond a mere handicraft. The Exhibition at 
Old Trafford this year would no doubt be one of great interest 
to artists and art lovers, inasmuch as the art of the last fifty 
years would be represented in many cases by selected works of 
their respective painters. They might, therefore, have the 
advantage of comparing the productions of the earlier part of 
the last half century with the work of the present day. The 
chief influence of foreign schools might be found in the im- 
proved draughtsmanship of the human figure. But the more 
English the art of our native land the more would it be found to 
accord with English taste. They might well prefer to Jive with 


that which they loved rather than with the eccentric afid . 


strangely mysterious. They should ever bear in mind that 
they were English, and not endeavour to sink their individuality 
and become foreign simply because they might have studied 
in a Continental school. The more a painter could impress on 
his work a distinctness that marked individual observance and 
taste, the better they would find that true art feeling covered a 
wide area. They should endeavour to remember that if they 
could become their own pilots in art work the greater would be 
the claim to recognition, as genius must ever leave on its own 
productions a brand of its own. 

The President and officers were re-elected, and the Council 
also, with one or two exceptions, were re-elected. 


THE EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


if Pah competitive designs for the new Municipal Buildings, 

which are displayed in the Waverley Market, were 
opened for exhibition to the public on Monday, and were 
visited during the day by large numbers of citizens. Great 
interest was taken in the drawings, the merits of which were 
freely discussed by many gentlemen competent to do so. One 
is struck, says the Scofsman, with the great amount of labour 
which the architects have expended in preparing for this com- 
petition. It was estimated, we believe, by Mr. Waterhouse 
that the draughtsmanship alone of each set of drawings would 
cost no less than 200/., while in several cases it would run up 
as high as 400/, Taking the average expenditure at 250/., the 
fifty-six sets lodged would represent a sum of over 13,000/. The 
plans show in many respects considerable similarity of feature 
—not a few of them .being in the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, with modifications—the dome and campanile tower 
being constantly recurring objects; while Grecian, Baronial, 
Gothic, and other styles are represented, but are less frequently 
met with. There is a wide range, as will be seen, in the esti- 


mated cost of the buildings—the new plans running from 
66,000/, to 280,000/, In reference to this diversity, it has to be 
remarked that the buildings are not all cubed at the same rate. 
In several cases, for example, 87. to 10¢. per cubic foot is given. 
as the probable cost, while in one plan at least the same work 
is put as high as 1s. 9d. Mr. Waterhouse gave to the Town 
Council on Saturday a general indication of the plans he con- 
sidered of superior merit, these including “ Edina Classica” 
(98,000/.), Fortuna” (125,000/.), * In my Defence” (102,000/.), 
“ Light and Air” (75,000/.), “ Nineteenth Century” (120,000/.), 
and “ Ora et Labora” (280,000/.).. It was whispered about on. 
Monday that the final order in which it was likely these woula 
appear would be “ Edina Classica” and “ Light and Air” for 
the first and second premiums ; and “ Nineteenth Century ” for 
the third. 
“Light ant Air.” 

Looking first at the design “ Light and Air,” it may be said’ 
that the designer is the only architect who has arranged his 
building in a cruciform shape. -The short head of the cross is- 
to High Street ; the ‘arms,’ running east and west, are set 
back 50 feet from the street line, while the shaft is to Cockburn: 
Street. The plan shows two annexes—one on the east side of 
Craig’s Close, while the one on the west side includes that 
portion of Mr. M‘Laren’s property which is built over the 
entrance to Warriston Close. The architectural style is Ionic- 
Grecian in feeling, proportion, and mouldings. “It is as free,” 
says the architect, ‘‘as the Doric style from ornament.” Archi- 
tectural effect is relied on in the size of the building, the boldly 
projecting wings and annexes, and the grouping of the features. 
of the skyline. The elevation to the High Street shows a 
building of four storeys in height, the lowermost flat being half 
a flight of steps below the street level. The chief entrance is 
through a portico with Ionic columns 40 feet high, while another 
prominent architectural feature on this side is a low square 
tower, which rises over the main building to a height of 90 feet. 
On the north side the elevation is set back about 25 feet from. 
the line of Cockburn Street, and while the Temperance Hotel 
is not built over, the plan shows the building removed. The 
elevation on this side is seven storeys in height—the northmost 
gable, as it may be called, being crowned with a low dome,. 
which, as seen from Princes’ Street, does not rise above the 
line of the tower already referred to. The chief entrance leads 
to an octagon central hall, and there is a subsidiary hall beyond. 
From this hall corridors run north and east and west, and the 
different departments are very clearly arranged. A feature has 
been made of the Council Chamber, 52 feet by 50 feet, which 
is placed to the north on the first floor, is semicircular im 
shape, and the walls of which run up through two storeys. The 
Burgh Court Room, 34 by 30, is placed in the annexe tothe 
east, with an entrance to the court direct from High Street. 
The Dean of Guild Court occupies the following space on the 
floor above. In the west annexe the Clydesdale Bank premises. 
are placed, with the Heriot Trust offices above them. The 
architects say they have provided nearly 4,000 superficial feet 
of accommodation more than asked by the schedule. They 
estimate that in the building there is 1,747,588 cubic feet, which 
at rod. per foot comes to 72,8167. 3s. 4¢@. A sum of 3,000/. is 
added for drains, which brings the amount up to 75,816/. 35. 4a. 
If the internal columns and those of the portico were of granite 
the cost would be 3,000/. 


“ Edina Classica.” 

The set of drawings bearing this motto are in the highest 
style of the draughtsman’s art. The design is in the Palladian 
style of architecture, the striking feature in the High Street 
elevation being a central dome rising to a height of 120 feet, 
with subsidiary domes on the side wings. The building is 
arranged on three sides of a “great court,” 108 feet by 70 feet. 
It is three storeys in height,.and is about 60 feet to the balus- 
trade. A feature of the elevation is the Corinthian pilasters 
which are introduced between the windows, and run up two 
storeys. Two elevations, it may be said, are shown—one before 
the architects were ordered to modify their designs, and the 
other after. The former is much the better balanced building. 
On the north side, the elevation to Cockburn Street is seven 
storeys high, with a retaining wall and terrace. Up to four 
storeys there is no decoration on the back wall. The upper- 
most storeys have the architectural features of the front eleva- 
tion introduced, the wall being finished atop by a balustrade. 
The skyline here is very “severe,” being only broken by the 
dome. ‘The architect cites numerous precedents for the adop- 
tion of a classical design on an elevated site with unequal 
levels, such as the Acropolis at Athens, St. Paul’s, St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpoo!, and the Palais de Justice, Brussels. This plan 
also shows the several public departments arranged on a well- 
defined system, so that the public would have no difficulty in 
finding their way about the building. The Council-room—an 
oblong chamber 50 feet by 26 feet—is placed on the first flat of 
the main building overlooking Cockburn Street. The Burgh 
Court occupies a quiet corner next to Craig’s Close. The 
architect claims that, were this design adopted, it would 


maintain the tradition of “ Modern Athens.” 


. reception of a peal of bells. 
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The cost is 
98,000/, 


: “Nineteenth Century.” 

The plans bearing the above motto show a “ free treatment 
of the Italian style of architecture.” To the High Street, the 
screen of the quadrangle looks somewhat overweighted by the 
lofty clock-tower which rises at the east side end of it. The 
chief entrance, placed opposite the Mercat Cross, leads to a 
quadrangle, on three sides of which the buildings are grouped. 
The elevation to Cockburn Street has been boldly and elabo- 
rately treated. The chief features are two projections running 
up through the roof and terminating in domed towers, while 
between is a classical colonnade with sculptured pediment. 
Rusticated work is introduced also for the purpose of securing 
a distribution of light and shade. The cost of this plan is 
120,600/. The architect, however, shows an alternative scheme 
without the clock-tower, which would cost 112,740/. 


“ Tortuna.” 


This was a set of plans which were greatly fancied by many 
who saw them. They are in the Renaissance style, and show a 
central dome and two side towers. The style shows a good 
deal of what may be called the “Scottish classical,” such as 
the Brothers Adam made so popular in mansion-houses, and 
has something of the feeling of the architecture of Parliament 
Square. The central division of the building is devoted to the 
Municipality, the western side to the offices, and the eastern to 
the courts, the bank premises being placed in an annexe to the 
east of the main building. The cost is 125,000/. 


“ Ora et Labora.” 


The dignified set of plans which bear this motto are in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance of, say, 1,500 A.D. In feeling, 
the building is something the same as the new Medical School 
or the Industrial Museum. The feature of the High Street 
elevation is a campanile tower with high-pitched roof. The 
elevation to Cockburn Street has a massive appearance. The 
lower floors have a large solid wall space and small window 
openings, while higher up the design is of a more elaborate 
character. The tower in its lower stages could be utilised for 
the storage of water, while the stage above is intended for the 
The architect says he has aimed 
at a Classic building to balance the outline of the Bank of 
Scotland, and complete the classic arc, having Princes’ Street, 


. from the Antiquarian Museum and National Gallery, for a base, 


and terminating in the Calton Hill. The cost of this design is 
large—280,000/.—but the work, it should be said, is calculated 
at Is. 93d. per cubic foot. 


“Tn My Defence.” 

Two sets of plans bear this motto—in one case the cost 
being 102,000/., and in the other 161,352/. .That selected on 
Saturday by the architect for a place in the merit list is the 
former, which shows a building remarkable for its massiveness 
and strength. It is in the French Renaissance style, and 
shows not a few pleasing features. The buildings are grouped 
on the sides of a rectangular courtyard, and a feature of 
their internal arrangement is a handsome staircase giving 
admission to the principal departments. The bank premises 
have been placed at the eastern angle of the building, and are 
treated practically as entirely distinct from it. 


* Crescent and Shield.” 

In this plan the present municipal buildings are preserved 
intact. The only change effected on them is to give thema 
new and a higher pitched roof, and to open up the colonnade to 
the High Street. For the purpose of providing additional 
accommodation the property on each side of the quadrangle is 
taken in. In the rearrangement, the Burgh Court, 4o by 25, 
is placed in the east wing, and the Council-room, 53 by 26, over 
it; 50,000/. is the price which it is said will cover everything 
but painting and furnishings. This designer says that, after 
studying the question of an entirely new building and its cost, 
which cannot be less than from 300,000/. to 400,0007,, he had 
come te the conclusion that the solution of his problem was to 
be found in the preservation, completion, and rearrangement of 
the present one. He presses this view on the Council for the 
following among other reasons :—It will preserve to the city 
one of the best buildings we have. The cost of taking down 
the present buildings would be greater than the value obtained 
for the old materials. A less amount of property would have 
to be purchased. The present quadrangle, if completed and 
rearranged, will give all the accommodation asked for, and 
leave something for future increase. Because the scheme sub- 
mitted would certainly be one-fifth, probably one-seventh or 
one-eighth, of the cost of an entirely new building. Because 
the business of the city would not be dislocated during buitding 
operations, and the rent that would have to be paid for other 
temporary buildings for seven or eight years would be saved. 
He further says that the sketch submitted is* not to be looked 
upon as the best that could be made. By the conditions the 


architects were excluded from all intercourse with those who 
had to use the buildings, and were therefore very much in the 
position of prescribing for a patient who was not allowed to be 
seen. 

Other Plans. 

The following isa list of the other plans lodged and their 
prices :—“ Fiat,” 125,000/. ; “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” 130,000/.; 
aN. DV", 120,000/.. "Rathaus, 7) 170,0002.. |" Virtus in 
Arduis,” 98,0112. ; “ Olympus,” 150,5647. 65.; “Am Freiceadan 
Dubh,” 127,500/7,; “Iona,” 100,000/.; “Line upon Line,” 
102,000/, ; “ Crevecour,” 66,0007. ; “Golden Star,’ 133,0002,, 
including 4,ooo0/, for statuary; ‘“ Waverley,” 110,000/,; “ St. 
Giles” (1), 170,000/.; “Quien Sabe,” 151,000/.; “Si Monu- 
mentum Requiris,” 140,000/. ; “‘ Excipere Laboravi,” 132,800/. ; 
“Fora,” 128,000/. ; ‘‘ Scotia,” 120,000/. ; “‘ Municipalis,” 165,000/. ; 
“The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” 80,000/.; “Dora,” 160,000/. ; 
“St. Giles” (2), 190,000/.; ‘ Ravenscraig,” 90,268/.; ‘Res 
Publica,” 116,560/7.; “Fors,” 178,000/.; “Rex,” 112,d00/. ; 
“Finis)’ Coronat ~Opus"*137,2507.> = “anna, 150,000/, 5 
“ Civis,” 141,6182. ; “Edina, Scotia’s Darling Seat,” 149,245. ; 
“Waverley,” 112,2002. ; “ Edina,” 79 580/. ; “ Baronial,” 80,090/. ; 
* City Cross,” 126,400/, ; “ Tannahill,” 135,700/. ; “‘ Warriston” 
(1), 115,000/7. ; “ Aiblins,” 118,000/. ; “Dignity and Simplicity,” 
135,00077 5° “St. Andrew,” 120,7412.3. “In My . Defence,” 
161,3522.; “ Warristoun” (2), 120,000/.; “ Orion,’ 150,0004/. ; 
“Experience,” 150,000/. ; “ Rob Roy,” 145,7912. ; “For Queen 
and Country,” 150,c00/.; “ Heriot,” 121,537/.; ‘‘ Jubilate,” 
95,0002.: “Omega,” in cypher, 130,000/.; ‘‘ Quadrangle,” 
82,0001, 


ART IN AMERICA. 


N Saturday evening Professor Herkomer, A.R.A, gave a 
lecture at Toynbee Hall in which he related that his 
father, feeling Germany too tight for him, emigrated in 1851 
to America, his son (the lecturer) being at that time two years 
old ; how in those days “it was not a respectable thing to go to 
America,” and how liable emigrants were then to be bullied 
and threatened on their arrival by ruffians levying black mail. 
Mr. Herkomer, senior, was a wood carver, but all the work 
there was to do was, for an artist, of a degrading kind—figure- 
heads for ships, for instance, and huge brackets far houses, 
and the German artist in wood had to fret himself with such 
occupation for six years. He and his brother afterwards tried 
stone carving and portrait painting; they tried everything 
excepting, fortunately, politics. Out West was not then fit 
environment for an artist. Comfort was unknown; the houses 
were ill-protected against the elements; everybody had to 
rough it. “ About four years ago,” said the Professor, “ we 
went to America as ‘ swells,’ not as emigrants. My work had 
given me honour and position. We saw the change, and it was 
great. We had studied art; my father had progressed with 
me. All that had brought to us new life; we had gained 
comforts, and all this American change came to me very 
strangely. We found in America what we had not found in 
the old country, and that was the intellectural interpreta- 
tion of the old examples. They started only ten or twelve years 
ago, and they started in the right direction. The great 
civil war in America, terrible as it was, was not too long. 
It needed some great burst, and until that came there was no 
understanding. Some one had to be master, and now those 
who had fought were brothers again.” In this visit the 
Herkomers found much to interest them. They had made a 
hobby of architecture, and they found that a new school of 
architecture, under the guiding genius of Richardson, the archi- 
tect of Trinity, Boston, was rising. in America. Richardson 
was a Southerner who had studied at Paris and went back to 
America and did great things, showing the boldness of his con- 
ception by utilising the great round arch. America has begun 
her art career with architecture, and in Professor Herkomer’s 
opinion this was quite right, architecture being the beginning of 
all art. Art, however, in the sense of painting has not yet 
much hold in America. But the best work done lately in all 
the art schools of Europe has been done by American students. 
We have an American painter who has brought a strange siyle 
into our Academy. By a remarkable accident his picture was 
hung in a conspicuous place. It was like a fresh breeze coming 
into the Academy. Some were frightened at it; but most of us 
welcomed it. At the same time, Professor Herkomer said in 
conclusion, no painter in America, or very few of them, are 
happy in America. It will take a long time for art to become 
areal thing there. Painters who go there find that art trans- 
planted dies out, or if any keep it alive, in some sort, they have 
to come perpetually to Europe to nourish it. 


Mr. J. A. Cossins has designed the fountain which is to be 
presented, as a Jubilee gift, to Stratford-on-Avon, by Mr. Childs 
of Philadelphia, on behalf of the American nation. It will be 
50 feet high and with the illuminated clock will cost 3,000/. 
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Eastern and Western Domes. 
J. FERGUSSON. 

N the history of domes the first great example which it is 
necessary to quote is the Pantheon, which is raised on a 
circular apartment or drum, as were all the earlier domical 
tombs of the Etruscans and Romans. The inconvenience of 
this form was, however, early felt, and an octagonal one was 
adopted, and then a square, the angles of which were cut off so 
as to form an octagon internally, and then the triangular blocks 
in the angles were hollowed out into great niches, so that very 
little space was lost. In course of time the head of the niche 
became an arch, springing from wall to wall, and so formed 
what may be called the Roman pendentive. It was generally 
brought down to the ground by a vaulting shaft, but that was 
cf little or no constructive use. The Byzantines made an ad- 
vance on this by filling up the angles of the building with a bold 
bracket springing from each angle, with a vaulting shaft in the 
corner, which gradually extended forward till it formed the 
octagon at the springing of the dome. The. Saracenic archi- 
tects used both these forms, though it may perhaps generally 
be asserted that in the western world they preferred the Byzan- 
tine, in the eastern the Roman pendentive. In India there are 
some noble examples of both classes. In that country, after 
having produced the octagon, they generally cut off the angles 
again, so as to produce a polygon of sixteen sides, and in large 
examples repeated the operation, so as to have one of thirty- 
two, which is practically so near a circle that a dome can be 
placed on it without difficulty or apparent abruptness. But 
besides gaining this floor for the dome, several other points 
have to be attended to, and the first is that externally the dome 
should spring from within the line of the walls; internally the 
same line should be carried up, but externally such an arrange- 
ment would be weak in the extreme. In small buildings this is 
easily got over; a wall 6 feet thick allows a dome 3 feet thick 
to be placed 3 feet from its face, and by thickening the wall 
another foot or two the required apparent stability is obtained. 
{In larger buildings this is generally effected by an outer 
verandah, or range of apartments, which, added to the internal 

square, gives the requisite base to the dome. 


Italian Cornices. 
F. Lusu. 


In many of the Italian cornices, as in the brick and terra- 
‘cotta ones in Padua and Ferrara, but especially (as being likewise 
of superior material) in that to the Strozzi Palace, there is such a 
union of boldness and richness—and sometimes these qualities 
stand out so conspicuously singly—that they make all the im- 
pression on the spectator which it is possible for such things to 
do, deriving their effects from bold projection, breadth of 
shade, and judicious arrangement of surfaces, and not these 
taembers only, but the chimneys, which make such sorry figures 
on our roofs, are remarkable for their beauty and the outline 
they offer against the sky, and the deep effective border orna- 
raents and decoration to doors and windows often receive all 
the character and importance of which they are susceptible. 
Let any one compare this Strozzi cornice with any cornices in 
England, designed on buildings of an equal size with that 
palazzo, and he will see and lament the difference. The former 
has been accused of “projecting beyond all authority”—by so 
doing it becomes a bold and spirited production. In England, 
too often this feature, even in large public buildings, where it is 
capable of being made imposing, and ought to be so, dwindles 
isto insignificance and meanness, for their parts are seldom 
large and definite enough, but often too small and confused. 
No account is taken of the point of view whence they are 
beheld, and little attention is given to increase as much as 
possible the effect of light and shade, by making some parts 
prominent and deepening the recesses of others, as, for in- 
stance, in the dentils, and egg and tongue moulding. From 
neglecting this, those portions of the cornice are often entirely 
lost in the cpen air to the eye, and require, in order to be seen 
at all, to be brought within the bounds of the architect’s own 
toom, or else to be viewed through a telescope. 


Copying Plans of Surveys. 
P. BRUFF, 


For ordinary purposes the pentagraph presents the readiest 
method, both for copying on the original scale and also for 
reducing or enlarging the copy to any proportional size of the 
original. There are, however, several improved instruments 
for copying with greater accuracy than the common pentagraph 
admits of. The reducing of a plan by hand is commonly per- 
formed by drawing squares of a size commensurate with its 
minutize all over its extent. Similar squares of any required 
proportion to the first are then drawn on the paper on 
which the plan is to be copied, and in every square of the 


copy is constructed that which is contained in the corre- 
sponding square of the original ; to enlarge a plan the opera- 
tion is reversed. A much more accurate method than the 
above for reducing or enlarging plans for railways or other 
similar purposes is to lay down lines of construction thereon 
in precisely the same manner as would be done in surveying it; 
then take off the lengths, offsets, &c., with the proper scale, 
and replot the survey to that scale on which it is required. 
The usual method of copying plans by hand is to prick all 
the angular points and principal features through the original 
on to a plain sheet of paper fixed beneath it, on which the copy 
is to be drawn ; these points being then connected—first with 
pencil lines—are inked in, and a tolerably accurate copy 
obtained ; but the method is not to be recommended, from the 
injury it does to the original, and the incidental errors from 
oblique punctures of the pricker, &c. The best method of 
copying plans which we are aware of is either by a copying 
glass, or by tracing and transferring. That by the copying 
glass is performed thus :—In a frame, which can be fixed at any 
inclination, is placed a sheet of plate glass; to the frame is 
fixed the original plan, and above it the paper on to which it is 
to be copied ; the frame is then placed behind a strong light— 
or lighted candles placed below it—which enables the draughts- 
man to see all the lines of the original, and to trace them in 
ink on the plain paper without difficulty. The second method 
is to make a tracing of the original on proper tracing paper ; 
rub the back of it with powdered black-lead, and fix it down 
carefully on to the paper on which the copy is to be made; 
then lightly trace all the lines with the end of a porcupine’s 
quill, or other pointer which will trace fine lines, and a perfect 
copy similar to pencil will be obtained, which has then to be 
inked in. 


Treatment of Masses in Art. 
E. ABOUT. 


Masses hold the same place in the arts as general ideas in 
literature. No book can be called well made unless everything 
in it is subservient to a general idea. Bossuet’s “ Discourse 
npon Universal History” is massed like the Last Supper of 
Leonardo da Vinci or a landscape by Poussin. ‘ Telemachus” 
is disposed in masses like a Holy Family by Raphael, it is also 
finished to the last detail. In sculpture much depends on 
massing. Beauty of execution, compact treatment, perfection 
of detail are subordinated to the construction of the masses. 
The Greeks have left us terra-cottas and little bronzes which, 
from the largeness of conception and the spirit of the masses, 
are worth any number of works by Canova and Bosio, however 
highly they may be polished. Of late years M. Etex has made 
an admirable group, which. in massing, resembles the paintings of 
Délacroix. The great divisions are in architecture what the 
masses are in painting and sculpture and general ideas in 
literature. If St. Peter’s at Rome is one of the masterpieces of 
art, it is not through the finish of the execution or the good 
style of the details, but through the grandeur of the plan and 
the sovereign majesty of the masses. 


Kentish Ragstone. 
J. WHICHCORD. 


Ragstone ashlar is usually dressed with the hammer, either 
roughly or with more care, in which state it is said to be 
“roughly picked” or “ close picked.” In the better kinds of 
work it is usual to run a tooled draft round the arris of the 
stone, which gives to the blocks a very neat appearance ; some- 
times the whole face is tooled, a process which greatly increases 
the labour without adding to the beauty of the stone. Even 
the best kinds are full of small hassocky spots, which show 
themselves upon a smooth face, turn rusty upon exposure to 
weather, and facilitate the decay of the stone. A building 
faced with tooled ashlar, even when newly erected, exhibits the 
appearance of bad Portland when going rapidly to decay ; an 
evil that is not lessened by the frequency of the joints, neces- 
sarily caused by the small size of the stone, and a defect which 
is not so observable when the face of the work is picked. Sunk 
work and moulding upon ragstone should, as much as possible, 
be avoided, both from the great cost of executing them in so 
hard a material, and the rapid decay that so much wrought sur- 
face causes in this stone. The Medieval builders were well 
aware of this fact, and while they used ragstone extensively 
in the more substantial parts of their structures, preferred 
Caen or even fire or sandstone for the decorated portions. 
Caen stone is more peculiarly appropriate to be used 
with ragstone, on account of the small difference of 
the two materials in colour, a distinction entirely obliterated by 
time. In using “ragstone ashlar” great care should be taken 
to have the stone laid upon its natural bed, as any other pro- 
ceeding will almost certainly be followed by rapid decay, not 
but that I. believe the stone in its soundest form to be almost 
beyond the influence of time or the elements, but that from the 
thinness of the strata, blocks of a large size can seldom be entirely 
greed from hassock, and even what appears to the eye as blue 
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stone does, for a considerable distance inward, retain the 
perishable nature of its enveloping crust. A block of ragstone 
(if the face be worked) will present, in damp weather, an 
appearance precisely similar to the heart and sap of timber. 
When it is necessary (as in case of copings, &c.) that one bed 
should be exposed, care should be taken in skiffling the stone 
to reduce its dimensions as much as possible from the upper 
side, so as to expose only the soundest portion of the stone 
to the action of the atmosphere. In some situations, such as 
mullions and door and window jambs, an _ unsightly 
appearance would be produced by too exact an attention 
to the beds of the stone, as the ashlar is generally 
too small to range with more than one course of headers. 
In these cases the old masons seem to have departed 
from their usual rule, and to have set the blocks on end so as 
to embrace two or three courses ; but as the depth of the block 
required to work an ordinary jamb or mullion is not very great 
it is not a difficult thing to get the whole thickness required out 
of the heart of stone, and where this has been done the work 
will be found pretty free from decay. Stone of the smaller 
layings is generally worked into headers, and used for the 
facing of walls, or for paving. In dressing headers for building 
purposes, it is common to work one side of the stone to a rough 
face with parallel sides, without paying much attention to the beds 
and joints, which often recede at an acute angle with the face, 
so as to bring the stones, when laid, toa closerjoint. Attention, 
however, should be paid in building to have the stones properly 
pinned in behind, and carefully bonded with the work at back. 
Headers are generally knocked out to six, seven, eight, or nine- 
inch gauge for the height, the length and tail being determined 
by the size of the stone. Most headers, however, on face do 
not vary a great deal from the square form. No attention is 
paid to setting headers on their natural bed, as the appearance 
of the work is not so much injured by any superficial decay. 
It is not unusual, however, to find stones in an old wall entirely 
gone from this cause. 


The Temple of Jupiter Ssrapis, Pazzuoli. 
G. MANTELL 


The ruins are situated on the shores of Baiz, and consist 
of the remains of a large building of a quadrangular form 
(probably used as a bath), 70 feet wide, the roof of which was 
supported by twenty-four granite columns and twenty-two of 
marble, each a monolith. Many of the pillars are broken and 
strewed about the pavement, but three of them still remain 
standing, and on these are inscriptions not traced by the Greeks 
or Romans, but by some of the simplest forms of animal 
existence, which have left enduring records of the physical 
changes that have taken place on these shores since man 
erected the temple in honour of his gods. The tallest column 
is 42 feet in height; its surface is smooth and uninjured 
to an elevation of about 12 feet from the pedestal, where 
a band of perforations, made by a species of marine boring 
muscle, commences and extends to the distance of 9 feet, 
above which all traces of their ravages disappear. The 
perforations, many of which still contain shells, are of a pear- 
like shape, and are so numerous and deep as to prove 
unquestionably that the pillars were immersed in sea-water at 
the very time when the base and lower portions were protected 
by rubbish and tufa, and that the upper parts projected above 
the waters, and consequently were placed beyond the reach of 
the lithodomi. The platform of the temple is now about 1 foot 
below high-water mark, and the sea, which is only 4o yards 
distant, penetrates the intervening soil. The upper part of the 
perforations is, therefore, at least 23 feet above the level of the 
sea, and yet it is evident that the columns were once plunged 
in salt water for a considerable period. It is equally clear that 
they have since been elevated to a height of 23 feet, still main- 
taining their erect position, incontrovertibly proving that the 
relative level of land and sea on that part of the coast has 
changed more than once since the Christian era, each move- 
ment of subsidence and elevation having exceeded 20 feet. 
The pillars are again subsiding so gradually that they still 
maintain their perpendicular. 


Richard Cosway, R.A. 
W. HAZLITT. 


He was Fancy’s child. All other collectors are fools to him: 
they go about with painful anxiety to find out the realities. He 
said he had them, and in a moment made them of the breath of 
his nostrils and the fumes of a lively imagination. His was the 
crucifix that Abelard prayed to—the original manuscript of the 
“ Rape of the Lock”—the dagger with which Felton stabbed 
the Duke of Buckingham—the first finished sketch of the 
Foconda—Titian’s large colossal portrait of Peter Aretine—a 
mummy of an Egyptian king—an alligator stuffed. Were the 
articles authentic? No matter, his faith in them was true. 
What a fairy palace was his of specimens of art, antiquarianism, 
aad vertu jumbled all together in the richest disorder, dusty, 


shadowy, obscure, with much left to the imagination, and with 
copies of the Old Masters, cracked and damaged, which 
he touched and retouched with his own hand, and yet 
swore they were the genuine, the pure originals. He was 
gifted with a second sight in such matters: he believed what- 
ever was incredible. Happy mortal! Fancy bore sway in him, 
and so vivid were his impressions that they included the reality 
in them. The agreeable and the true with him were one. He 
believed in Swedenborgianism, he believed in animal magnet- 
ism, he could talk with his lady at Mantua through some fine 
vehicle of sense, as we speak to a servant downstairs through an 
ear-pipe. Richard Cosway was not the man to flinch from an 
ideal proposition. Once, at an Academy dinner, when some 
question was made whether the story of Lambert’s leap was 
true, he started up and said it was, for he was the man that 
performed it. He once assured us that the knee-pan of King 
James I. at Whitehall was 9 feet across (he had measured it in 
concert with Mr. Cipriani); he could readin the Book of 
Revelations without spectacles, and foretold the return of 
Buonaparte from Elba and from St. Helena. His wife, the. 
most lady-like of English women, being asked, in Paris, what 
sort of a man her husband was, answered, “ Toujours riant, 
toujours gai.” This was true. He must have been of French 
extraction. His soul had the life of a bird, and such was the 
jauntiness of his air and manner, that to see him sit to have his 
half boots laced on, you would fancy (with the help of a figure) 
that, instead of a little withered elderly gentleman, it was 
Venus attired by the Graces. His miniatures were not fashion- 
able—they were fashion itself. When more than ninety he 
retired from his profession, and used to hold up the palsied, 
right hand that had painted lords and ladies for upwards of 
sixty years, and smiled, with unabated good humour, at the 
vanity of human wishes. Take him with all his faults or follies, 
“We scarce shall look upon his like again !” 


French Artists and Antiquity. 
H. HOUSSAYE. 


Montaigne said that he drew upon Plutarch after the 
manner of the Danaides, that is to fill and to empty without 
ceasing. The words might have been applied by him to the 
whole of antiquity. Antiquity, that was called “ the instructress 
of the human race” by a scholar of the sixteenth century, is an 
inexhaustible source of grandeur, beauty, and grace. After the 
example of old Montaigne, painters and sculptors have in all 
times drawn inspiration from this magic source. Raphael 
studied the frescoes that were discovered in his time. Michel 
Angelo made copies of the Greek marbles in the gardens of the 
Vatican. Correggio and Prudhon, two Hellenists, who might 
have come out of the school of Apelles, never ceased to be 
inspired with the works of antiquity. In fact, Rome has formed 
the majority of French artists from Poussin and Puget to 
Ingres and Rude. But even among those who have not come 
out of the school of Rome are very many who were devoted to 
classic antiquity. Visitors to the atedéer of Eugéne Délacroix 
could hardly fail to see several lithographic stones on which the 
painter of the Wassacre of Scio had made copies of all the types 
of antique medals. Theodore Rousseau, who revolutionised 
landscape art like Délacroix with historical art, possessed a 
valuable collection of coins from Athens, Rhodes, Syracuse, 
Macedonia, Corea, and Rome, and a little library which con- 
sisted of the classics and books on antiquity. Francois Millet, 
the great painter who received such tardy recognition, read 
little of any author but Virgil. Gleyre took almost all his 
subjects from antiquity. The chef d@euvre of Couture is the 
Orgie Romaine. We can recognise the influence of Greek 
genius in the works of Puvis de Chavannes. Corot peopled 
his woods with nymphs and dryads. The master enameller, 
Claudius Popelin, knows antiquity as he knows the Renaissance, 
and Ziem, the painter of light, has three times made a tour in 
Greece with Plutarch and Pausanias for his guides. 


Glassmaking in England. 
APSLEY PELLATT, 


Although we have accounts of foreign glass having been 
used in this country during the seventh century, yet the manu- 
facture of glass in England is comparatively of recent date, 
the first manufactory having been established at Savoy House, 
in the Strand, in 1557, probably by French Protestant refugees, 
most of the technical terms in glassmaking being from the 
French. In 1670 the second Duke of Buckingham advanced 
the manufacture by the introduction of Venetian workmen, and 
three years afterwards the first plate of glass was produced at 
the works of that nobleman at Lambeth. In 1773 a royal 
charter was granted to the governor and company of British 
Plate Glass Makers ; their works are at Ravenshead, Lanca- 
shire, and are the most capacious in Europe. Since this period 
the manufacture of glass, notwithstanding the restrictions to 


| which it has been subjected, but which are now removed, has 


continued to advance, a 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


TueE dissatisfaction with the schools of art of the De- 
partment seems to be gaining in strength. Wolver- 
hampton is about to close its school of art as well as the 
art gallery. ‘The school is in debt, for its liabilities amount 
to 508/., exclusive of the debt on the gallery. A few years 
ago a proposal of the kind would be scorned, and there 

would be no difficulty in raising the money to support the 
school, but there is now a feeling of a different kind abroad. 
No sooner does the least pressure arise than everybody 
' tries to escape all responsibility for a school and its needs. 
At the same time, much is said about the necessity of 
greater interest in the teaching of art and science. The 
public would, we imagine, be more ready than ever to 
support art education, but they have lost confidence in 
South Kensington, Even Mr. Morris, who is one of the 
examiners, says he concludes that the system of teaching 
“is not likely to be perfect.” It might be well if a Royal 
Commission were appointed to inquire why that should be 
the case, and why so many towns are falling away from 
the Department. 


ANYONE who saw the designs for the Paris Exhibition 
buildings of 1889 during the last summer must have been 
convinced that the Eiffel Tower ought to be excluded from 
the scheme. Not one of the competitors was able to pro- 
duce a design in which the iron structure seemed to have 
any congruity. The Exhibition buildings were necessarily 
deficient in height, and were therefore dwarfed by the 
monster. All the newspapers exclaimed against M. Errren 
and his tower, and the artists professed to be shocked. 
M. C. Garnier, of the Opera House, in due course pro- 
duced satirical verses on the tower, and then accepted the 
post of consulting architect to the Exhibition, of which the 
tower is to form a part. Now that the arrangements are 
completed and the contract for the iron is signed, the artists 
(including M. Garnier) have screwed up their courage to 
send an appeal to M. ALPHAND against the erection of 
MM. Eirre.’s structure. As we have never had a good word 
for the tower, which is more like an overgrown pair of 
t'veezers, we cannot be accused of a desire to see it erected, 
but at the same time we are compelled to say that M. 
Locxroy acted rightly when he gave an opinion on the 
memorial in a style that shows how deftly he can still use a 
pen. One could understand people who wish to make 
roney out of a light and air case waiting as long as pos- 
sible before they hint of opposition, in order that they 
may embarrass a building owner ; but there was no such 
incentive for delay in the case of the Exhibition. It was 
alleged, as one of the causes of the fall of the Bourzons, 
that they did not know the value of time. Must as much 
be said of the artists, writers, and dramatists of Paris? If 
the remonstrance had been issued a year ago, there would 
be no fear of a costly and colossal laughing stock for foreign 
visitors in 1889. 


Reavers of Zhe Architect will recall the large plate of 
Lie Bard and the smaller plate of Zhe Judgment of Paris, 
which were reproductions from drawings by M. MAILLART. 
Both could not fail to be successful plates, owing to the 
splendid draughtsmanship of the originals. Whatever may 
pe the shortcomings in hypercritical eyes of Prix de Rome 
men, they all conserve that power of drawing which was 
always a characteristic of the French school, and M., 
MaILLart is a distinguished example. It will scarcely be 
credited that the artist was lately compelled to take an 
actlon against a publisher, who declined to accept some 
pen-and-ink drawings which had been commissioned, on 
the score that they were unfitted for reproduction! The 
last number of the Bwdletin of the Society of French Artists 
contains an account of the transaction. MM. MaILLART was 
asked to prepare designs for the national edition of the 
works of Victor Huco which is in course of publication, 
and in which many artists have co-operated. The pub- 
lisher, when he saw the designs, said they would have to be 
retouched in order to be prepared for reproduction, and, as 
that would add to the cost, he preferred to do without 
them. There was no course open to an artist of M. 
MAaILLart’s position except to bring a case before the 
Tribunal de Commerce, by whom an expert was appointed 


to investigate the claim. He discovered, in the first place, 
that retouching is necessary in every case of what is known 
as heliogravure reproduction; and, in the next place, that 
no more than 23 frs. were paid for the reproduction of any 
design. It is not surprising that the plates were not always 
satisfactory. At the desire of the expert, M. MAILLART 
had one of his rejected designs reproduced, and although 
it had suffered by transit through the post and in other ways, 
the proofs were judged to be of an incontestable perfection. 
The publisher considered the perfection was gained by 
retouching, but the expert insisted on the publisher having 
the experiment made with one of the drawings, and without 
retouching. ‘The result showed that the imperfections in 
the new proofs were owing to excessive haste in the process, 
and not to defects in the drawings. The decision of the 
Court could not be otherwise than in favour of the artist. 
The case is a revelation of the way in which artists can be 
treated by men who profess to know all about processes for 
reproduction. This time the publisher met his match, and 
French artists are under an obligation to M. MaILiarr for 
his courage in exposing a system by which an artist’s repu- 
tation is at the mercy of any empiric who professes to have 
got hold of a cheap way of dispensing with engraving. 


M. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, the composer, has taken a 
turn in literature. He has written a book on the theatrical 
decorations of the Romans, in which his experience of the 
modern stage is made to subserve his archeological 
inquiries. The work is illustrated with several designs by 
M. PavuL STERK, woo is a painter of some note. 


THROUGH its refinements in arranging the tariff, the 
United States may well boast of licking creation. An 
unfortunate trader must have a subtle intellect if he can 
calculate how much he has to pay to get his goods through 
the Custom House. For instance, ‘‘ blank books” have a 
stated charge, hut if a trader supposes that a blank album 
bound in cotton, or even in paper, is a blank book he will 
suffer. Ifa lot of boxwood folding rules are sent over, they 
are to be considered and paid for as ‘manufactures, 
articles, or wares, composed wholly or in part of steel or any 
other metal.” A bundle of blank post-cards will be mulcted 
in 25 per cent. duty as being “‘ printed matter not specially 
enumerated or provided for.” In fact, by an omission to 
enumerate the revenue is largely increased. ‘Steel paragon 
wire” is not treated as enumerated wire or as steel, and, in 
consequence, bears an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent. Gilt 
chains that are used to make up jewellery pay the same 
price because they are not jewellery “in any sense of the 
word.” Word splitting is illustrated also in the case of 
umbrella handles. ‘The knobs of the handle are charged 
at one rate, and the ivory, if there is any, at another and 
higher rate. Should a young lady senda pair of worked 
slippers to a friend, the wool in the present is first charged 
at the rate of 35 cents per pound, and the ornamena 
devices at the rate of 4o per cent. in addition. It will 
be interesting also to traders when they learn how ‘‘the 
claim of an importer that through error he failed to add, at 
the time of entry, a sufficient sum to the invoice value to 
make dutiable value, cannot be allowed, inasmuch as an 
error in judgment of that character is not a clerical error 
which can be corrected under the regulations of the 
Treasury Department.” The treatment of books is also 
instructive. In 1879 a book post was arranged with 
foreign nations, and books which were liable to duty were 
delivered by the postmen who received the duty. Then 
questions arose as to what were dutiable, and whether the 
quality was determined by ‘‘stiff covers.” The Custom 
House authorities appear to have settled the difficulty by 
keeping all books until the duty was paid to them direct 
instead of to postmen. In consequence, it is admitted that 
people have had to travel long distances to rescue their pro- 
perty, the am duntto be paid, after filling up forms, being some- 
times five cents. The latest arrangement is to put skilled 
Custom House officers in the New York Post Office “ for 
the appraisement of values, the estimating and collection of 
duties on books.” It may be a little more convenient to go 
there than to the Custom House, but on the whole people are 
likely to prefer buying pirated copies, and that may be the 
purpose of the system. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE AUGURY, 


HERE is a description in Tacitus of different ways 
in which the ancient inhabitants of the land now 
known as France endeavoured to read the future. M. 
YVimonT goes to another source for information on the sub- 
ject, and instead of a battle between a tribesman and a 
“captive, which was one way of augury, he paints a scene 
where a captive was treated as a victim. The scene is ina 
forest, and the captive is evidently one of the Roman 
invaders. The priestess has made the fatal stroke, and she 
_ and her tribe are satisfied with the signs on the sacrificial 
knife. It is a capital subject for a picture, as it allows of 
" a variety of expression and contrast. M. Vimonr is one of 
the French painters who has made a reputation by pictures 
of the class and by others taken from ancient myths. The 
illustration may suggest his manner of treating the figure, 
- but M. Vimonr is no less distinguished as a colourist, and 
his pictures always merit the notice of connoisseurs. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


WO. 61. MIHRAB IN MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASSAN, 
NO. 62,_MOSQUE OF EL ASHRAF. 


Ba 


NEW MANUFACTURING PREMISES, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


4 ‘HIS view illustrates a design for an extensive addition 
= to the cab-building manufactory of ForDER & Co., 
_ Limited, which at present has only been partially carried 
out. The old building had a frontage of two storeys, with 
a gateway in the centre and three windows on each side, 
and occupied the left-hand half of the site, and it was 
_ intended to erect on some vacant land at the right hand 
_ Of the site a five-storey building, and also to build three 
storeys on the top of the existing building, to be supported 
by means of stanchions and girders. It was desired that 
the building should, when completed, present as far as 
_ possible a homogeneous whole. Accordingly, the old 
building gave the key for the design of the lower part of the 
building, but at present the new five-storey factory only has 
_ deen built, which has been done at a cost of about 6,000/. 
~The whole scheme, including the buildings in the rear, will 
cost about 15,000/. 

The work has been carried out by Messrs. BRADNEY 
~&Co., of Wolverhampton, from the designs and under the 
“superintendence of Mr. O1iver Essex, A.R.LB.A., of 

Birmingham and London. 


_ ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


_ “J HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
_ B.A., vice-president, in the chair. 

The death was announced of Mr. Thomas Henry Sapsford, 
city architect of Sydney, who was elected a Fellow at the last 
meeting. 

The Gold Medal. 


__ The CHAIRMAN said he begged to announce that the 

‘Council proposed to submit to Her Majesty the Queen the 

fame of Mr. Ewan Christian, past president, as a fitting re- 
_ Cipient for the Royal Gold Medal. 
_ Mr. M. B. ApaAms said the announcement had already 
_ appeared in a Liverpool paper, in connection with the Cathedral 
_ Competition controversy, that Mr. Ewan Christian, the adjudi- 
_ “ator, had been fixed on by the Council as nominee for the 
gold medal. So premature an announcement was not, to say 
‘the least, courteous to the Institute. 

__ The CHAIRMAN said the matter had been discussed by the 

Council, and deep regret expressed. They would all feel that 

-extremme caution would be necessary in future. 

__Mr. Dawson thought something more than regret was 

‘called for. It called for indignation as a betrayal of trust. 
_ Toreveal anything out-of-doors was to be unfit to sit at the 
Council Board. 
_ Mr. MacVicaAR ANDERSON said personally he took the 
*same view as Mr. Dawson, but as they did not know who gave 
“the information it was not easy to express their indignation. 
Mr. Ratpu NevIut, F.S.A,, said it was all the more easy, 

‘not knowing the individual, to express their indignation, 
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The CHAIRMAN said perhaps he did not explain himself 
properly, for a great deal of indignation was, he. believed, 
expressed at the Council meeting. 

Mr. J. D. SEDDING said he perfectly agreed with what had 
been said. 

Mr. BROOKs said that after the meeting of the Council 
concerning the gold medal, two or three memoranda had been 
left on the table. 

The SECRETARY said these had been destroyed imme- 
diately. 


Mr. ANDERSON, honorary secretary, read a communication 
from Mr. Frederick Abel with regard to the proposed Imperial 
Institute, inviting, on the part of the Prince of Wales, the 
Institute of Architects to co-operate in the scheme. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 


Mr. M. B. ADAMS said it had been stated since their last 
meeting that the Institute had been approached in regard of 
the Liverpool Cathedral Competition. Had, he said, the Insti-. 
tute put its hand to this matter? It would be a dangerous pre- 
cedent. A large number of members would not put their 
names to the memorial. From what had appeared through Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Seddon in the press, it would seem as if the 
Competitions Committee had had the memorial before them, 
and, apparently taking out what was objectionable, had agreed 
to the rest. In view of the paragraph in the Liverpool paper, 
it seemed necessary that some official statement should be 
made that night. There was a very wide consensus of opinion 
that if every time an award was made in competition, some 
architects were to step in between the referee and the com- 
mittee all the good of a referee would be undone, no one’s 
interests would be safe, and it would open a back door to 
abuses. He would like to know if the committee had passed 
any resolution, and, if so, whether the Council had approved 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee had not reported to the 
Council, but the Council had passed a resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON read this resolution, that a letter should be 
addressed to the press, stating “that the modified circular 
referring to the Liverpool Cathedral Competition which appeared 
in their last week’s issue has in no sense been approved by the 
Council or the Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and further, the Council feel very strongly 
that nothing should be done by exhibition or otherwise to upset 
an award conscientiously arrived at by a professional assessor.” 
The matter came before the Council that afternoon for the 
first time, and they had heard nothing of it before. He agreed 
with Mr. Adams that the circular should not have been issued. 
He had thrown it straightway into the wastepaper basket. 
The competition had heen conducted in accordance with the 
Institute’s recommendations. These had been rigidly adhered 
to, and if the Council took action they would be simply eating 
their own words. 

Professor KERR said unfortunately he signed the document 
understanding it to be simply a courteous request that the 
drawings should be exhibited in London. In case of every 
great competition the drawings should, he considered, be 
exhibited in London 

Mr. JOHN HEBB said the duty of the Committee was to 
report to the Council, but before doing so they had taken action 
on the memorial, modified it and sent it out. 

Mr. SEDDON said he was rather in a difficulty, having been 
out of town. He called that morning to see Mr. Scott but he 
was not intown. But in a letter he told him he had modified 
the memorial, but he (Mr. Seddon) had not seen it till it was in 
print. Thus he had a difficulty in answering, but he stood up 
to support in every way whatever he had said. 

Mr. CURREY said the memorial had never come before the 
Competitions Committee. The first they had seen of it was in 
the newspapers. 

Mr. SEDDON said that while maintaining whatever he had 
done, he would withdraw the memorial till the members knew 
exactly what they were doing, and those who had signed would 
have full liberty to withdraw their names. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought they would all feel that 
the Institute had now expressed its opinions sufficiently 
strongly. 

Notes of Tours in Greece. 

Professor T. HAYTER LEwis, F.S.A., after referring to his 
first visit to Greece in 1842, described what he saw there in 
1881 and 1884. As the greater part of what has been uncovered 
has been admirably illustrated by the Society of Dilettanti, and 
the Greek and German archeologists, the Professor restricted 
himself to a general description, supplementing this with details 
of any of the remains which are more specially interesting to 
architects, and illustrated his remarks by means of diagram 
drawings. 

At Menidi, near Athens, is a remarkable circular tomb, 
of the beehive form, so well known in Western Europe, 27 feet 
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in diameter and 28 feet high, which had been completely 
buried, but was discovered by accident, and was almost a 
counterpart of a tumulus in Ireland, near Drogheda. The 
courses of stone were built not radiating as in all other 
buildings of the type known to him, but in horizontal beds 
corbelled out one above the other, suggesting the principle of the 
arch. He had drawn the tomb of the Atridz, at Mycene, for 
purposes of comparison, but the construction at Menidi was 
far inferior to the splendid masonry of Mycene. The most 
remarkable feature of this tomb is the peculiar construction 
of the masonry over the entrance doorway, which closely 
resembles that employed by the builders of the king’s chamber 
of the Great Pyramid. The Professor confessed that he did 
not quite understand the principle on which these successive 
lintels were erected, but thought that the intention may have 
been that, if the top one were broken, its two pieces would tilt 
down and be stopped by the next lintel, and, if that were broken, 
by the next one, the ‘stonework above being wedged together 
into a solid mass as it followed the lintel. 

Two drawings of tombs found in the old Athenian cemetery 

the Ceremeicus—were then referred to, and a third tomb, 
built of rough stones, having just the appearance of a dolmen, 
was more particularly described. The tomb contained two 
chambers, side by side, with a third crosswise at the end. The 
total size is 9 feet by 6 feet. This, which was now nearly 
unearthed, was simply a curiosity. There were two memorials 
of pure Greek character, one on each side, and between them 
was one similar to what might be seen on Dartmoor, or any 
locality where Celtic memorials were found. Possibly, after 
the burial-place had been completely overwhelmed and filled up, 
the later Greeks had dug down and built a tomb, in ignorance 
of what existed. Few discoveries of importance, as compared 
with Eleusis and other places, had been made at Athens, so he 
would pass from Athens, merely saying that Mr. Penrose had 
made some important discoveries, and that he would not 
anticipate the interesting account Mr. Penrose would have to 
give them. 

From Athens he passed to Eleusis and its remains of pure 
Grecian work. The building first reached from the village is 
the little temple dedicated to Diana. This measures about 
24 feet by 16 feet internally, and only the foundations and 
pavement now remain. Its dimensions confirm the theory of 
proportions so ably worked out in Professor Cockerell’s work, 
according to Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd’s exact calculations taken 
from the drawings of the Dilettanti Society. 

Beyond this temple is the Propylzeum, built entirely of 
Pentelic marble, nearly as a copy of the centre part of that 
at Athens. Beyond this, again, is the gateway, called the 
inner vestibule, which gives access to the remains of the 
Temple of Ceres. There are scarcely any ancient descriptions 
of this building. owing to the dread entertained of incurring the 
anger of the deity by revealing any of its secrets. It is about 
170 feet square, exclusive of the portico. It was built on the 
side of a steep hill, and, quite exceptionally, the angles, not the 
sides of the building, face the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass. The date of the erection and the architect of the 
temple are matters of doubt. The portico, which may 
be considered apart from the main building, is there can 
be little doubt, purely Greek in design and execution, 
and erected before any Romanising of the beautiful Greek 
details took place, and in the best period of Greek architecture. 
Professor Lewis thought it might be possible to reconcile the 
conflicting statements, and that so celebrated an architect as 
Ictinus might have given the design as consulting architect, 
the execution of the work itself being placed in the hands of 
Corezebus and Metagenes. The late Mr. Fergusson supposed 
that the centre part of the building was originally left quite 
open, without the row of columns shown on the Professor’s plan, 
and produced a most ingenious restoration, based on the meagre 
statements which we have from ancient writers. Mr. Lewis 
thought this restoration must be accepted as the nearest yet 
suggested to the original design ; but we are still left in doubt 
as to the mode of covering the central portion. All translators 
agree that Xenocles the Choragus roofed, domed, or arched, 
or completed in some way the top, each employing a different 
word, and arriving at different results, according to his inter- 
pretation of the word érawv. The Dilettanti Society took it to 
be an open framework of timber, others that it was simply an 
opening, and others again a dome. The question was—How 
the work was done? 

It might have been, the Professor thought, that the central 
portion had originally been left open, as suggested by Mr. 
Fergusson, and that Xenocles afterwards covered over the open 
space in a manner similar to that employed in the Egyptian 
halls, but with sloping instead of flat roofs. But in attempting 
to discover the reason for the glowing descriptions of this 
temple, given by various ancient authors, Mr. Lewis suspected 
that this cell might not be Greek at all, but a rebuilding by the 

Romans ; a suspicion supported by historical references and by 
Mr. Penrose, who describes the columns as being late Roman. 
The columns, perhaps, were the cores of columns encased with 


marble. There was no instance of such work in Greece, but 
in Rome columns cased with marble were found. But the pro- 
jection was too slight at the base to believe the columns had been 
cased over, and so he was forced to conclude the Romans had 
no hand in it at all. The result of all the excavations appeared 
to be that the original form of this temple was still as much a 
mystery as the Eleusinian mysteries themselves, for the cele- 
bration of which the building was designed. 

After passing Corinth, Mycene, Argos, and Tirrns, Professor 
Lewis had visited Epidaurus, and described the theatre and, 
later on, the Tholos, when describing that at Olympia. The 
theatre is of gigantic proportions, and is especially interesting 
in that it is purely Greek throughout. Its general plan is the 
ordinary Greek one, but with some peculiarities as to orchestra 
and stage. Usually the orchestra was much lower than either 
the front seats or the stage, so that there was a high podium 
before the seats and a high proscenium to the stage. At Epi- 
daurus, however, the whole is level, with the singular exception 
of a wide trench, or surface-drain, passing half round the 
orchestra in front of the seats. Nearly all the seats remain, 
but are a good deal misplaced owing to the giving way of the 
ground under. He could find no traces of the great masts or 
other supports that must have been used if the theatre had 
ever been covered by a velarium ; nor of any covered gallery 
or portico, though remains of an enclosing wall are shown on 
his plan. It is quite clear, he stated, that there must have been 
some such protection, yet in the shape of a high wall the echo 
would, he thought, be very great. There may, perhaps, have 
been a high curtain or valum to prevent the actors’ voices being 
carried away by a high wind. He had examined the seats to 
see if they sloped at different angles as they receded from the 
position occupied by the actor, and found that such is the case to 
a limited extent in this theatre, as also in one or two other Greek 
theatres referred to. But he had been unsuccessful in endea- 
vouring to find any acoustic vases disposed between the seats, 
in the manner described by Mr. Gordon Hills, who cites various 
authors to show that such vases, or the cavities containing 
them, have actually been found in several Greek theatres. ‘ 

The temple at Bassa, built in a commanding position, was 
in ruins, but some of the columns are erect, and are carefully 
watched by the Athenian Architectural Society. The external 
columns were Doric, the internal Ionic, with one solitary 
column in the centre Corinthian. The architect was Ictinus, 
and the date of the building therefore was circa 440 B.C, 2.é. 
some forty years hefore Callimachus, who, according to Vitru- 
vius, invented the Corinthian order. The temple runs north 
and south, not east and west, as is usual; and there is the 
unusual feature of a side entrance. The internal columns are 
not detached, as elsewhere, but are united by buttresses to the 
walls. Surely Ictinus was too good an architect, the Professor 
remarked, to do this without a reason! If so, what was his 
special reason? It could not have been the support of cross- 
beams of marble, as usual in flat ceilings, as there was nothing 
out of the common way to support. Pausanias, in describing 
this example, says :—‘‘A temple of Apollo, the roof of which is 
of stone. This temple would stand first of all the temples of 
the Peloponessus, except that of Tegra, for the beauty of the 
stone and the neatness of the structure.” This reference to the 
rool clearly refers to some peculiarity in its structure, and has 
led to a very interesting controversy. It had occurred to 
several architects that possibly the arched canopies to statues 
found on several Greek coins were real representations of the 
forms of the roofs under which they were placed. This theory 
has been worked out by Mr. E. Falkener, and his drawings, 
showing his proposed restoration, are very graceful. The Pro- 
fessor showed drawings of several of these coins. In conjunc- 
tion with his son, he had made a careful search throughout the 
mass of fallen stones, in order if possible to find anything to 
solve this problem, and showed drawings of two stones, found 
by him, splayed to a form of abutment ; but he was unable to 
assign any definite position to either, and was doubtful as to 
whether the splay of one of them might not have been an acci- 
dental fracture. 

Professor Lewis then described the excavations at Olympia, 
and showed a diagram plan—a copy of the German plan—_ 
which shows the state of the ruins as he saw them in 1884. 
The temple of Juno was an object of great curiosity to an — 
architect on account of the difference in size and proportions of 
its columns, of which it has the unusual number of sixteen at 
the sides to only six in front. There were, the Professor said, 
many edifices of great interest in and about the altis, but he 
must content himself with noticing one other only, viz., the 
tholos, west of the er@um, known as the Philippeium. It is 
thus described by Pausanias :—‘*A round building, on the top 
of which is a brazen puppy, as a clamp for the beams. It is — 
built of baked brick, and there are some pillars round it.” The 
general impression, supported by Freeman and Fergusson, 
appears to have been that such circular buildings were unknown 
to the Greeks. But we now have the tholos at Elis, and 
another more curious at Epidaurus—this round building having 
the hitherto unknown range of co'umns internally. Or the 
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tholos of Elis, nothing remains zz sztz but the foundations ; 
but these are perfect, giving the general dimensions 49 feet 
6 inches in diameter, measured on the bottom step, the interior 
diameter of the cella being 24 feet 8 inches in the clear. Mr. 
Lewis had carefully examined and measured the fragments scat- 
tered about, and with the help of the German restoration 
had succeeded in making out the greater part, and showed 
diagrams representing the building as restored by him. The 
fragments found enabled him to easily restore the peristyle and 
its ceiling, but the restoration of the cella presented a more 
difficult task. The most valuable fragment found was one 
which shows distinctly that the interior was decorated by a 
row of semi-engaged columns, said to have been Corinthian. 
The German drawings show nine of these, but the Professor 
thought that if there had been ten of them the present remains 
would fit in, and there would not be a column directly in front 
of the door. The Germans also have restored the roof with a 
kind of clerestory—a restoration with which the Professor 
hardly agreed. He had reason to think that the architect of 
this building, and of the tholos at Epidaurus, lived in the 
fourth century. If so, these buildings, and that of Lysicrates, 
would all be of the same date. 

His notes were, he said, but a summary of the result of the 
patient labour and research of others, and showed how many 
problems had still to be worked out in considering the architec- 
ture of the Greeks. This could best be done in the bright clear 
air of their country, and the school at Athens, with Mr. Penrose 
at its head, was a boon to all, especially to those who might be 
fortunate enough to pursue their studies on the spot. 

Mr. W. WATKISS LLOYD said he had derived much plea- 
sure in going through the drawings of Professor Lewis. ‘They 
opened a large field of study. The circular building alluded to 
by Professor Lewis, which had been excavated by the Germans, 


_ was mentioned by Pausanias as having been designed by Poly- 


kleitos, the sculptor, who was also the architect of the theatre. 
The temple of Eleusis showed a direct contrast to any other 
existing Greek temple, as it was evidently planned to hold 
large concourses of people, while the generality of Greek 
temples were intended only for the accommodation of the 
statues of the gods and goddesses. The celebrations which took 
place in the holding of the Eleusinian mysteries were described, 
and they were said to be similar to what was in the present 
day to be seen at Eastertime inthe Levant. The object of so 
large a building was to afford a sufficient area for the purposes 
of the celebrations. It was not, he thought, beyond hope that, 
as the excavations progressed, some traces might be found of 
the original bases of the supports of a roof, for there was no 
doubt that a great part of the building must have been covered 
in. Mr. Lloyd also referred to an interesting article in the 
latest “ Encyclopzedia Britannica” on the subject. The Greeks 
displayed great genius in their endeavour to render impressive 
these celebrations, and it was recorded that Eschylus designed 
the costumes for them. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to Professor Lewis, 
which was seconded by Mr. Hebb, and carried by acclama- 
tion. 

Professor LEWIS having returned thanks, the meeting was 
adjourned. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON AND INDUSTRIAL 


ART. 
a prizes obtained by the Burslem and Tunstall School of 

_ Art and Science were presented to the students by Mr. 
Wardle at the annual meeting on the roth inst. 

In the course of his address Mr. Wardle said :—If I am led 
to remark on the influence of the teaching in art which 
emanates from South Kensington, I would not be understood to 
do so in a fault-finding or a carping spirit, but with a view of 
inquiring into how much closer touch that great institution can 
be brought with our industries. I repeat what I said at Long- 
ton the other day, that no school of art has answered its pur- 
pose unless it has served in the most direct manner the specific 
business or industry of the place in which it has been planted. 
We are largely taxed for the South Kensington Science and 


Art Educational Scheme, and it is our duty to see that we get 


at least our money’s worth from that institution. Our local 
schools of art are generally worthy of their localities, yet I 
think that most observant people will agree with me that their 
decorative art teaching has not yet been sufficiently felt and 
applied to each local industry. The fact that there exist cases 
where staple industries have been greatly benefited by schools 
of art is quite sufficient to show that there is not the slightest 
reason why it should not be so everywhere. Probably to a 
great extent the hindrances have been more from without than 
within these schools. I am not at all sure whether we have yet 
arrived at the best mode of teaching art. My- own opinion is 
that we have not. I think it would benefit the schools if a 


- commission were formed of our best artists in all branches of 


Rar? 


art to consider how the teaching could be successfully advanced 


a 


from its present position, for undoubtedly there will be a loss of 
both time and taxation, and a waste of energies, unless the best 
methods of study are provided. I was glad to hear Mr. 
Armstrong allude to the Hanley School of Art at the Society 
of Arts last week as being good in modelling. The jealousies 
of local interests of various kinds I know have militated 
greatly in some places against the applied usefulness of the 
schools of art. 

But, be the reason whatever it may, we now find ourselves 
face to face with a most determined and highly-organised 
efficiency abroad, both east and west of us, competing success- 
fully for our manufacturing supremacy in all its branches, and 
well-nigh’ strangling it. I know something of your own diffi- 
culties in that respect, but I am better acquainted with those 
of silk manufacturers, and a few particulars may not be out of 
place. The average annual value of manufactured silks which 
England has brought from countries in Europe for the decade 
1874 to 1883 is 11,831,0572.,, whilst the sum for the year 1854 
was only 2,365,4152. There is no doubt that this large increase 
of imports of manufactured silk goods is in ratio to the decline 
of the silk industry in England, and to its corresponding 
increase on the Continent of Europe, and that less than half of 
the sum turned over in the decayed English silk centres would 
make them very prosperous indeed. Now the schools of art in 
our silk towns have not been able to stem the torrent of the 
migration of our silk industries. Perhaps it was not exactly 
their function to do so, but most undoubtedly the foreign silks 
had been preferred to the English because they were better de- 
signed, better coloured, had generally a better appearance and 
finish, and were withal somewhat cheaper; and so the trade 
has gone, gone for lack of equal technique and equal art appli- 
cation. No English silk town can yet give a technical educa- 
tion. Macclesfield has just made a start, and instead of an 
estimated application of twenty-five to thirty students, there 
are considerably over a hundred, a satisfactory beginning, 
as showing a desire for technical knowledge and training. 
As both the Americans and our Continental neighbours are 
vieing with each other to take our trades and even to supply 
our own Colonial markets, it is high time that we set about 
righting ourselves in this important respect. 

At the museum of the Crefeld Weaving School (Crefeld, I 
should tell you, is solely a silk-manufacturing town), at this 
museum is a large and judiciously selected collection of the 
most beautiful and important silken stuffs ever brought together. 
They are historically arranged, and are of extreme interest to 
the student of silk fabrics. In being located at Crefeld they 
are in their proper place, not at Berlin, but in the centre of 
the interest they represent ; and in saying this I cannot help 
thinking that much of the splendid and historic pottery 
that now graces the cases and shelves of South Kensington 
Museum would be infinitely more useful if placed in the 
several Staffordshire pottery towns, and wherever ceramic art 
is practised. ' 

The centralisation of art and industrial objects at South 
Kensington is, I think, a matter worthy of ultra-metropolitan 
consideration. I should like to see a greater circulation 
throughout the provinces of its best contents, excepting perhaps 
its best paintings, which are too valuable to be constantly under 
the tender mercies of railway transit, but even of these I think 
each locality might be favoured with a few as a permanent 
grant. At present the provinces get the worst specimens, the 
best being retained, and no amount of entreaty is sufficient to 
prevail on their guardians at South Kensington, who perhaps 
from official necessity are always too ready to find the objections 
rather than the means. 


THE PROPOSED EIFFEL TOWER. 


Adi appeal has been addressed to M. Alphand, the Chief 
Director of Works of the City of Paris, against the 
colossal iron tower which is to be erected at the entrance to the 
Exhibition of 1889. It is signed by many artists and writers, 
and is to the following effect :— 

“We come, writers, painters, sculptors, architects, passionate 
lovers of the hitherto intact beauty of Paris, and protest with 
all our might and all our indignation in the name of disregarded 
French taste, and menaced French art and history, against the 
erection in the very heart of our capital of the useless and 
monstrous Eiffel tower, which public sarcasm, so often marked 
by common sense and a spirit of justice, has already christened 
‘Tower of Babel.’ Without falling into the fanaticism of 
Chauvinism, we have a right to proclaim aloud that Paris is a 
city without a rival in the world. Above its streets and its 
widened boulevards, along its admirable quays, amid its 
splendid promenades, rise the noblest monuments to which 
human genius has given birth. The soul of France, a creator 
of masterpieces, gleams amid this august inflorescence of stone. 
Italy, Germany, Flanders, so justly proud of their. artistic 
heritage, possess nothing which can vie with our own, and from 
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every corner of the universe Paris attracts curiosity and admira- 
tion. 

“ Are we about to let all this be profaned? Is the city of 
Paris about to associate itself with the grotesque and mercan- 
tile imagination of a machine-maker, irreparably to disfigure 
and dishonour itself? For the Eiffel tower, which even com- 
mercial America refuses, is, rest assured, a dishonour to Paris. 
Everybody feels it, everybody says it, everybody is deeply 
grieved; and we are only a feeble echo of the universal 
opinion, so legitimately alarmed. 

“Lastly, when foreigners come and visit our Exhibition 
they will exclaim with astonishment, ‘What! is this hideous 
thing what the French have devised in order to give us an idea 
of their vaunted taste?’ And they will be right in ridiculing 
us, for the Paris of sublime Gothics, the Paris of Jean Goujon, 
of Germain Pilon, of Puget, Rude, Barye, and others, will have 
become the Paris of M. Eiffel. It is enough to consider what 
we put forward. Imagine for a moment a dizzily ridiculous 
tower, overlooking Paris like a gigantic black factory chimney, 
overpowering with its barbarous mass Notre Dame, La Sainte 
Chapelle, the tower of St. Jacques, the Louvre, the Invalides 
Dome, and the Arc de Triomphe — all our monuments 
humiliated, all our architecture dwarfed, and fated to disappear 
in this stupefying dream. For twenty years we shall see 
tapering like a spot of ink over the entire city, still thrilling 
with the genius of so many centuries, the hateful shadow of the 
hateful column of bolted sheet-iron.” 

Among the signatories are the following :—MM. Meissonier, 
Robert Fleury, Géréme, Bonnat, Jean Gigoux, Boulanger, Ch. 
Garnier, Sardou, Bouguereau, Pailleron, Guillaume, Elie 
Delaunay, Alexandre Dumas, Coppée, Gounod, Sully-Prud- 
homme, Jules Lefebvre, Daumette, Francais, Thomas, Bertrand, 
Francois Lenepveu, Questel, Leconte de Lisle, Lenoir, 
Henriquel, Goubie, Duez, Maupassant, Jacquet, Courtois, 
Dagnan Bouveret, Saint-Marceaux, Antonin Mercié, &c., &c. 

M. Lockroy, the Minister of Commerce, who has control of 
the Exhibition, has also addressed M. Alphand, but in a less 
grave manner than characterises official utterances in this 
country, as will be seen from the following :— 


“From the dignity of the periods, the beauty of the 
metaphors, the Atticism, and the delicate and precise style, 
one can guess without even looking at the signatures that the 
protest is due to the joint labours of the most celebrated writers 
and poets of our time. This protest is very severe as regards 
you, M. le Directeur des Travaux, and no less severe as 
regards me. 

“¢ Paris, throbbing still with the genius of so many cen- 
turies,’ it says, ‘a noble inflorescence of stone, amid which 
gleams the soul of France, would be dishonoured if a tower 
were erected which trading America refused. This 
barbarous mass,’ it adds, in its lively and highly coloured 
language, would spoil the ‘ Paris of sublime Gothics, the Paris 
of Goujon, Pilon, Barye, and Rude.’ 

“The last passage will strike you doubtless as much as it 
struck me, for French art and history, to use the words of the 
protest, had not taught me that Pilon, Barye, and Rude were 
sublime Gothics. But when competent artists state a fact 
of this kind, all we can do is to bow in acquiescence. If, how- 
ever, you desire instruction on this point you may obtain it 
from M. Charles Garnier, whose indignation must have re- 
freshed his memory. I appointed him three weeks ago con- 
sulting architect to the Exhibition. Do not allow yourselves to 
be influenced by the form, which is fine, but look at the facts. 
The protest is inappropriate. You will point out to those 
signing it, who will bring it to you, that the construction of the 
tower was decided upon a year ago, and that the building yard 
has been open for a month. ‘The protest should have been 
made in proper time. This was not done, and this virtuous 
indignation has the fault of bursting forth too late. 

“Tam deeply grieved on this account. It is not because I 
have any fear for Paris. Notre Dame will remain Notre Dame, 
the Arc de Triomphe will remain the Arc de Triomphe; but I 
might have been able to save the only part of the great city 
which was seriously menaced—that incomparable square field 
of sand called the Champ de Mars, so worthy of inspiring 
poet and bewitching landscape painter. You may express this 
regret to these gentlemen. Do not tell them that it is painful 
to see the Exhibition attacked beforehand by those who should 
be its defenders ; that a protest signed by such illustrious names 

will make a stir throughout Europe, and will have a chance of 
furnishing a pretext to certain foreigners for not taking part in 
our fetes ; that they are ill-advised to seek to ridicule a pacific 
work to which France clings with all the more ardour because 
at present she is unjustly attacked abroad. Such paltry con- 
siderations influence a Minister. They will have no weight 
with those lofty spirits who are preoccupied above all with the 
interests of art and the love of the beautiful. What I beg you 
to do is to receive the protest and to take care of it. It ought 
to be on view in a case at the Exhibition. Such a beautiful and 
noble piece of prose, signed by names known throughout the 


world, could not fail to attract the crowd and perhaps to sur- 
prise it.” 

M. Eiffel has received a visit from a Parisian “ interviewer,” 
to whom he discoursed in the following manner :— 

“ They begin by declaring,” he remarked, referring to his 
adversaries, “that my tower is not French. It is big enough 
and clumsy enough for the English or Americans, but it is not 
our style, they say. Weare occupied more with little artistic 
dibelo¢s than giants of bad taste like your tower. But though 
we are occupied most with art and music, that is no reason,” 
said he, emphatically, “why we should not show the world 
what we can do in the way of great engineering projects. And 
as for its being bad taste, why, on the contrary, it will be one 
of the chief ornaments of the town. One of the most frequent 
objections made to the tower is that it is useless. That is 
another error. Take its importance, for instance, from a 
meteorological point of view. It is not every day that 
meteorologists can get up a thousand feet above the soil. This 
tower will enable them to study the decrease of temperature at 
different heights, to observe the variations of winds, find out the 
quantity of rain that falls at different heights and the den- 
sity of the clouds. Indeed, in all that relates to tempera- 
ture, hygrometry, air currents, and the. composition of the air, 
the tower will afford opportunities for study and research, 
many of which have hitherto been impossible. It will be 
equally useful to astronomers. Here experiments with the 
spectroscope can be carried on with great facility ; the laws of 
refraction and the physical aspect of the moon, planets, and 
nebula studied in most favourable conditions. I have received 
testimonies from savan/s on all these points. Then there is its 
utility from a military point of view. In the event of another 
siege of Paris, see how important this tower would be. Com- 
munications could be kept up by means of optic telegraphy for 
a great distance around Paris ; for from the summit you have 
a magnificent panorama extending from 120 to 130 kilométres. 
Paris by night, decorated and illuminated as it will be during 
the Exhibition, is a sight which before was only within the reach 
of aéronauts. In fact, the tower will be the chief attraction of 
the Exhibition. Sir Cunliffe Owen remarked to me just the 
other day, ‘Do you think that we English will come to look at 
your little dzelofs and pots of pomade; No; but we will 
come in hundreds to see your tower.’ ” 

“There is besides an attraction in the colossal, a special 
charm, to which the ordinary theories of art are not applicable. — 
Will it be maintained that it is by their artistic value that the 
Pyramids have so much impressed the imagination of men & 
After all, what are they but artificial hillocks, and yet who sees 
them and remains unimpressed in their presence? Who has 
returned from them not filled with an irresistible admiration ? 
And what is the source of that admiration, if it be not found in 
the immensity of the effort and the grandeur of the result & 
My tower will be the highest erection ever raised by men. Will 
it not also be grandest after its fashion? and why should what 
is admirable in Egypt become hideous and ridiculous in Paris ? 
I seek a reply, and confess I find none.” 

“What if it topple over, M. Eiffel?” “There is not the 
least danger of tbat. In our construction of the tower we have 
calculated on the force of the wind. We have calculated that 
the tower will normally withstand a wind pressure of 300 kilo- 
grammes per square métre, which amounts to a total pressure 
of 2,250,000 kilogrammes. We have made this calculation on 
the most favourable hypothesis possible. We have reckoned 
the trelliswork as full walls, and made other allowances. And, 
as the strongest tempests known in Paris have never been 
beyond a pressure of 150 kilos per square métre, the tower is 
perfectly secure. Should a wind bearing a force of 350 kiles. 
arise, little would be left standing in Paris except the tower. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


NE of the students of the Manchester Art School (Mr. A. MW. 
Pearson) having asked the opinion of some authorities om 
Mr. Partington’s lecture (see Architect), has received thi 
following replies :— 
(From Sir John E. Millais, Bart, R.A.) 
2 Palace Gate, Kensington: Feb. 5, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—From the newspaper extracts which you have 
submitted to me I think I rightly apprehend the nature of the 
discussion raised by the address of Mr. Partington. In reply to 
your invitation I shall make a few remarks, but they shall be of 
a general character. 

I have no doubt that your art teaching in Manchester is 
both good and sufficient, and I am sure that your advantages 
far exceed those of a past generation. You have the rich 
accumulation of centuries before you, casts from the ancient 
Greek and Renaissance sculpture, photographs, reproductions. 
of the best ornamentation of all periods and nations, and, 
besides our National Gallery, private loan collections annually 
submitted to the public afford the student an opportunity of 
seeing at his convenience the greatest works of the greatest 
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masters in every department of art. All these facilities must be 
included in the art education of our time, for do not forget 
studying fine examples is the best teaching after you have 
learnt your alphabet. Why, then, complain and question the 
existing order of things in your school, which has been handed 
down to us by our forefathers as an excellent method of instruc- 
tion? Whenaman is continually dissatisfied with his tools 
there is generally something else the matter. If some of the 
malcontents do not think much of Flaxman’s outlines, I would 
refer them to Retsch’s Somg of the Bell, Hogarth’s designs for 
escutcheons and engraving on silver-plate, or to Tenniel’s 
and Sambourne’s drawings in Puch, which are almost en- 
tirely dependent on outline. In the delineation of form, 
features, and flowers, a facility of outline is indispensable. 

“What a beautiful clean line!” is often the remark of an 
artist contemplating a fine work ; my advice, therefore, is—be 
thankful for the education you have, and work steadily and 
humbly out of the preliminary stages, however irksome they 
may be. 

On the subject of painting I must add what I fancy is not 
enough known in this country, when students seek elsewhere a 
place of study, namely, that foreigners are now full of admira- 
tion of the present British School, and are now quoting it as an 
example, extolling the work of men who have received the very 
art education which some gentlemen at home think wrong and 
inadequate. 

It is a mistake to trouble oneself too much about the 
irksomeness of the early stages of art education. If you do 
such work well and conscientiously, in after years you will 
probably find the advantages of youthful stippling. 

Finally, a man cannot, using the term artist in its broadest 
sense, be made a great artist by any hasty superficial process of 
development ; he must depend chiefly on himself and work out 
his own progress. I might say more, but I should fall into the 
error I deprecate, viz, that of too much talking about art.— 
Very faithfully yours, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS. 


(From Mr. Ruskin.) 

Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire: February 2, 1887. 

Sir,—I am sixty-eight this tnonth, have my own business 

to do and books to read, and beg to decline reading the 
3 x 8=24 columns of Manchester “ opinions” on the subject of 
art teaching, amongst which you honour me by the re yuest that 
I should intercolumniate mine. 
If the twenty-six students on whose behalf you sign will 
subscribe each of them a shilling fee for my opinion, let them 
buy my “ Laws of Fesole” and lend the book to each other, 
and do what it bids, till they begin to understand a little what 
it means. 
And for unfeed reply to your newspaper editors, here is my 
—not opinion—but very sure and stern knowledge. 
That it is impossible for Manchester, or any towns the 
least like Manchester, to have schools of art in them at all. 
Art cannot be taught by fouling the skies over their heads 
and stealing their drink from other lands._-Ever your faithful 
servant, JOHN RUSKIN. 
You have, of course, my entirely complacent permission to 
publish my reply in the Guardian. 


(From Mr. William Morris.) 


Kelmscott House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 

Dear Sir,—I do not know what the South Kensington 
system of teaching is, except very vaguely, though I conclude 
it is not likely to be perfect. 
Common sense would surely point out to people engaged in 
teaching drawing that the first thing to be done is to get the 
pupil into a habit of accuracy, to discourage anything like 
sloppiness or vagueness, while at the same time he has put 
before him the limits which the material he is working in puts 
to the representation of the object he is working from. It 
seems to me that the attempt to teach students “style,” 
which some of the writers whose correspondence you enclosed 
to me appear to advocate, is a great mistake, a putting of the 
cart before the horse; there is nothing gained in teaching a 
clever young man to pick up the more superficial part of the 
style of a master, though it is much easier to do so than to 
learn to draw cleanly and accurately what you have got before 
you. 
The gist of the matter, I think, lies in this—art -education, 
like other education, can only give the pupil instruments which 
he himself can use for his own self-education ; you cannot by 
any system teach a man to be a characteristic painter or an 
Original designer, but if he has the capacity in him you can 
shorten his labour of learning by using your experience and 
the experience of ages ; and most people can be taught to draw 
fairly accurately, and many even to colour well—z.e., their 
capacity can be developed to a certain extent by the teaching. 
This, I repeat, is the function of art schools ; and to attempt to 
teach the pupil style instead of the elements and grammar of 
art is injury both to the public and the artists whom they are 
set to imitate, as the feeble plagiarism casts a slur upon the 
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original work which it caricatures, and wearies the public of 
it. The sum of my opinion is that it is not and cannot be the 
proper business of the Schools of Art as now established in the 
country to create professional painters or designers, but to 
teach people to draw and to paint, and to give them informa- 
tion as to the history of the arts, so as thereby to further the 
genuine taste for and appreciation of art, the widespreading 
feeling of which can alone produce true artists. The power 
and knowledge above mentioned can be taught, and when 
learned are always useful and pleasant to have, whether the 
learners are going to use their knowledge professionally or not ; 
to attempt to teach more will, I am sure, end in failure of one 
kind or other. 

As a matter of detail, I suppose all persons who have ever 
thought about the matter are at one in thinking that drawing 
can only be taught by learning to draw the human figure. 

You can make any use of this letter you please, only you 
understand that I am only generalising, and do not know how 
the arts are taught in the Manchester schools. I think, how- 
ever, I ought not to conclude without stating that I have seen 
some very clever designs in decorative art sent up from one of 
the Manchester schools, and that there could be no question as 
to the capacity of the designers of these works.—I am, dear sir,, 
yours faithfully, WILLIAM MORRIS. 


(From Mr. Walter Crane.) 
Beaumont Lodge, Shepherd’s Bush, W., 
London: February 3, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—I am obliged by your letter written on behalf 
of 26 students of the Manchester School of Art, and for your 
kindness in sending the very interesting correspondence from 
the JJanchester Guardian, which has resulted from the spirited 
attack of Mr. Partington on the system of education in art for 
which the authorities at South Kensington are responsible. 
Since you wish an expression of opinion from me, let me say, 
to begin with, I am glad to see such questions discussed. It is 
a wholesome thing for all of us to have to give reasons for the 
faith that is in us ; and, after all, methods of art training are 
very much matters of faith, Good results are reached by 
more than one road, and it is impossible to be absolute in ques- 
tions of art. 

The controversy, like most controversies, has a main stem 
and many branches. In the main it seems to me to be a 
battle between two different conceptions of art or ways of 
regarding or representing nature, always more or less in oppo- 
sition or, at least, quite distinct. The battle rages here no less 
than in Manchester, and it is only one of the many problems 
which a student in art has to face. No system that I am 
aware of will enable a student to dispense with the necessity of 
giving his own solution. Goethe’s saying, “ Art is art precisely 
because it is not nature,” is a portable maxim which one can 
always carry with one, and its application will clear up many a 
doubt. 

Mr. Partington expresses the view of the younger school of 
painters (pure and simple), strongly attracted by the direct 
methods taught on the Continent. The method he is so in 
love with, however, is but one method—one way of looking at 
nature. It is, I should say, broadly speaking, the outcome of 
the study of the photograph and that phase of nature which 
the photograph presents. But I have seen things in photo- 
graphy far beyond anything in modern painting, which indeed 
cannot really approach it in the rendering of some effects of 
lighting and relief. Of course there is no beauty of colour, 
and neither do we find any in the modern Continental schools. 
Tone and values, if you like, but not colour. I think it would 
be a pity if we were in too great a hurry to acquire foreign 
dexterities at the price of certain valuable English character- 
istics, like Hans in luck, who parted with his lump of gold for 
a horse, and went on bartering till he was in possession of 
nothing. 

Mr. Partington may rest assured that the South Kensington. 
system was devised to educate the artist in design, to give him 
definite knowledge of form and construction, rather than to 
cultivate dexterity in the rendering of effect or phase. Objects 
do not move about with thick or thin lines round them, and no. 
one supposes they do; but it is noticeable that directly a man 
wishes to convey a definite notion of the form of a thing he 
uses an outline. Inthe sense of conveying facts a good outline 
drawing may be considered as naturalistic as the most modern 
painter’s rendering of the same thing. It all depends upon 
what you want to express. For my part, I consider outline the 
most terse and expressive method in design, and the most 
direct language, though the simplest, for the embodiment of 
one’s thoughts. It is the alpha and omega of art. Children 
naturally take to it, and it is a characteristic of the art of the 
earliest periods ; yet it still remains a test of an artist’s know- 
ledge of form and power of draughtsmanship. Pen or brush, 
however, give better quality of line than lead pencil, and I 
should be glad to see their use adopted in the schools. 

I am not concerned to defend the South Kensington systeny 
in all its details. Every system has its weak places no doubt, 
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and the fault of all systems is that enough account is not taken 
of individual predilections. If I were consulted and had to 
systematise my notions on the subject, I should probably devise 
a different course, grounded on a practice I have mostly worked 
out for myself, though I had the advantage of inheriting the 
traditions of a family of artists to begin with. As one of the 
examiners in design in the national competitions, I know what 
a high position the Manchester School always maintains, and 
in my estimation there is no higher field of distinction in art 
than this of design. Mr. Partington seems to hold, I am sorry 
to see, the notion too prevalent, that “ art” and “artists” mean 
easel pictures and the painter of these only, and seems to speak 
of the designer and craftsman as an inferior animal. I hold 
with some of the correspondents of the Gwardian that the 
latter, especially in our day, is by far the more important artist 
of the two. On this point I may usefully refer to Mr. Arm- 
strong’s report for the year. 

It may be said, too, that whatever the defects of the system 
Mr. Partington attacks, the one he advocates, however interest- 
ing to the painter, would be absolutely valueless as a training 
in design, either applied or pictorial. Such a training would 
never have produced a Madox Brown, for instance. Whilst 
acknowledging his due place, we would not allow the Belgian 
and his “ big brush” to sweep design and colour off the face of 
the earth. At the same time I think that every school, every 
student, every artist, every body of artists should keep their minds 
open, and be prepared to find room for the development of new 
phases of art. ; 

I should agree with those who would give greater import- 
ance to the study of the human figure, the basis of all design, 
which is of the utmost consequence to the student, whether he 
elects to be a designer, a painter, or both. Its relations to or 
analogy with other animal forms should also be studied. I see 
no reason why courses of study might not be more varied and 
made more interesting, for unless we are interested in our work 
it is an uphill business. I should favour a more varied and less 
rigid course than the official one, as I have always found that 
one study reacts upon, elucidates, and illustrates another ; and, 
as I had occasion to write the other day to the students of the 
Glasgow School, “ I should recommend the painter to model 
and the sculptor to paint sometimes, and both to practise some 
form of applied art,” such as, for instance, vefowssé work, or 
designs for reproduction in some form, such as printed 
cottons. In this way we should learn the true limitations of 
each art, and gradually work back to that unity of the arts 
which our century and our economic system have so completely 
broken up.—I am, very faithfully yours, 

WALTER CRANE. 

P.S.—I should like to add that I should be glad to see any 
movement towards decentralisation. Home Rule applied to 
art might be no bad thing. The art training schools of the 
great industrial cities might be adapted to the requirements of 
the life of their citizens. We should then get a chance perhaps 
of seeing local characteristics more strongly developed in 
healthy emulation. Why should not the English townships try 
to rival in the local development of their arts the townships of 
Medieval Italy? This can only be approached through decen- 
tralisation. But we cannot expect one system to last for ever, 
and many considerations point to the conclusion that in free 
federated communes will be found the true solution of many. 
questions that now trouble and hinder natural development 
both in politics and art. 


Ao goes. 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty”’—HAZLITT. 


FREEMASONRY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY: 


HE relation between Freemasonry and Architecture is 
among the puzzles of history, and apparently it is impos- 

sible to throw light upon the subject. If the Freemasons 
were connected with ancient and Medizval building they took 
care to leave no evidence for the satisfaction of curious people 
in another age. There is, in consequence, unlimited scope for 
speculation and theory building. The oldest “constitutions” 
that have survived relate to the organisation of a trade society 
rather than to the work of the individual members. ,Hence we 
have one side of the argument expressed by Mr. Street when he 
said that the belief in an ubiquitous body of Freemasons 
was altogether erroneous, and the other side by Professor 
Cockerell, when he told the Academy students that the institu- 
tion was to be traced back to the Greeks, although that form of 
its Organisation which was connected with Mediaval art might 
not date from an earlier time than the eighth century, The 


Professor held that respect was to be paid to legends about the 
influence of the Order in the building of Babel, the Temple or 
Solomon, and works of a still more remote age. The evidence 
in the case was before Mr. Street as well as Professor Cockerell, 
yet, while one investigator is sceptical about any connection 
between the craft and building, the other has implicit faith in 
the continuity of the “unerring sov’reign of th’ unerring line.” 

Among the documents connected with the history of 
masonry is one which Professor Cockerell described as 
“ precious.” It is supposed to have been written in the time of 
Henry VI., and by the king’s own hand. At that time the 
Freemasons were having experience of the persecuting spirit 
which breaks out from time to time in England, as in all 
countries that are supposed to be civilised. The Statute passed 
in 1425 enacted that it shall be felony to plot confederacies 
amongst masons, and such as shall assemble upon such con- 
federacies shall suffer imprisonment and make fine and ransom 
at the king’s will. Yet some three or four years afterwards 
King Henry became a mason. The document indicated by 
Professor Cockerell might well be the report of an examination 
of a mason in the king’s presence, and, considering the manner 
of taking down evidence which was adopted in those days, 
may be considered as a fair approximation towards what was 
believed on the subject. 

The document appears to have been copied for John Locke 
in the seventeenth century, and the author of the “ Essay on 
Human Understanding,” although he was not a Mason, con- 
sidered it worth his while to write a commentary, in the form 
of notes, upon the statements. But it is evident that Locke 
was hardly competent for the task. A great change had come 
over Freemasonry before his time, and the craft was no longer 
able to impart technical power to the members. Locke must 
have known many Freemasons, both in this country and else- 
where, and so shrewd a philosopher could hardly fail to ask 
himself where were the proofs that the initiated were more 
able than himself. It was reasonable for him to indulge in 
scepticism about the value of the Masonic recipes for finding 
new arts. But it did not follow that what was true in his time 
was equally true of the time of Henry VI., or that all the 
privileged brothers of princes and fellows of kings who amused 
themselves in the lodges of the seventeenth century corre- 
sponded with the Medieval stone-cutters. Locke could not 
realise how much knowledge and dexterous skill were demanded 
from anyone who attempted to put stones together so as to 
form a vault or a winding staircase. If he had ventured on an 
exploration of the crypt of his college, Christ Church, Oxford, 
he would have found the walls covered with strange devices— 
the marks of the masons who had worked on the buildings. 
If he had asked himself why the men adopted characters that 
were mainly geometrical, instead of the letters in use at the 
time, he would have gained a clue to the original meaning of 
statements like those in the examination of the fifteenth- 
century mason. 


Locke’s letter, enclosing a copy of the examination, was 


published as a small pamphlet at Frankfort in 1748. There is 
nothing in letter or notes that might not have been written by 
him. Lady Masham was his best friend; he lived for several 
years in her house, and died in it. It is therefore not im- 
probable that Locke read his notes to her ladyship, who was 
possessed of great intelligence, and for a time ruled Queen 
Anne, There is no mention of the correspondence in Lord 
King’s “ Life of Locke,” but as the work is made up principally 
of papers belonging to his lordship’s family, it is necessarily 
incomplete. 

The Frankfort pamphlet stated on the title-page that the 
documents were found in the desk or escritoire of a deceased 
Freemason. The first of them is the following letter from 
Locke to an earl whose name is given :— 

May 6, 1696. 

My Lord,—I have at length, by the help of Mr. C ns, 
procured a copy of that MS. in the Bodleian Library which 
you were so curious to see ; and in obedience to your lordship’s 


commands, I herewith send it to you. Most of the notes an- 
nexed to it are what I made yesterday for the reading of my 


Lady Masham, who is become so fond of Masonry as to say’ 


that she now more than ever wishes herself a man, that she 
might be capable of admission into the fraternity. 

The MS., of which this is a copy, appears to be about 160 
years old ; yet (as your lordship will observe by the title) is 
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itself a copy of one yet more ancient by about 100 years: for 
the original is said to have been the handwriting of K. H. VI. 
Where that prince had it is at present an uncertainty ; but it 
seems to me to be an examination (taken perhaps before the 
king) of some one of the Brotherhood of MASONS; among 
whom he entered himself, as ’tis said, when he came out of his 
minority, and thenceforth put a stop to a persecution that had 
been raised against them. But I must not detain your lord- 
ship longer by any prefaces from the thing itself. 

I know not what effect the sight of this old paper may have 
upon your lordship ; but for my own part I cannot deny that it 
has so much raised my curiosity as to induce me to enter myself 
into the fraternity, which I am determined to do (if I may be 
admitted) the next time I go to London (and that will be 
shortly).—I am, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient and 
most humble servant, JOHN LOCKE. 


The following is the enclosure—the “precious document” 
of Professor Cockerell—having modern equivalents for the 
more obsolete words, and with the notes ascribed to John 
Locke :— 

Cerfayne Quesfyors iwyth Awnsweres fo fhe sane 
concernpruge the 


Aystery of Wlaconrve ; 


BWryffenne by fhe Sande of Kvnge Henrve fhe Sixthe 
of fhe Bante, and favthfullpe copped by ime 
(1) Zohan Leplande, Antiquarius, by fhe con- 
miande of Sis Mighnesse. (2) 

They be as frilorethe — 

Quest. What mote ytt be? (3) 

Answ. Ytt beeth the Skylle [knowledge] of Nature, the 
understondynge of the myghte [power] that ys hereynne, and 
its sondrye Werckynges [operations] sonderlyche [particularly] 
the skylle of Rectenyngs [numbers] of Waightes and Metynges 
[measures] and the treu manere of Faconnynge [forming] al 
thynges for Mannes Use, headlye [chiefly] Dwellynges, and 
Buyldynges of alle Kindes, and al odher thynges that make 
Gudde [are beneficial] to Manne. 

Quest, Where dyd ytt begyne? 

Ausw. Ytt dyd begynne with the (4) fyrste menne yn the 
Este, whych were before the (5) ffyrste Manne of the Weste, 
and comynge Westlye, ytt hathe broughte herwyth [with it] alle 
comfortes to the wylde [savage] and comfortlesse. 

Quest. Who dyd brynge ytt Westyle? 

Answ. The (6) Venetians whoo beynge Grate Merchaundes, 
comed ffyrste ffromme the Este ynn [into| Venetia, ffor the 
commodytye [convenience] of Marchaundysyne beithe [both] 
Este and Weste, bey the Redde and Myddlelonde [Mediter- 
ranean] Sees. 

Quest. Howe comede ytt yn Engelonde? 

Ausw. Peter Gower (7) a Grecian, journeyedde ffor kun- 


(1) Fohan Ley/ande was zppointed by King Henry the Eighth, at 
the dissolution of MONASTERIES, to search for, and save such books 
and records as were valuable among them. He was a man of great 
labour and industry. 

(2) His Highnesse, meaning the said King Henry the Eighth. 
kings had not then the title of Majesty. 

(3) What mote ytt be?—That is, what may this mystery of MASONRY 
be? The answer imports that it consists in natural, mathematical, 
and mechanical knowledge. Some part of which (as appears by what 
follows) the masons pretend to have taught the rest of mankind, and 
some part they still conceal. 

(4) (5) Fyrste menne yn the Este, &c.—It should seem by this that 
Masons believe there wére men in the East before ADAM, who is 
called the fyrste AZzine of the West ; and that arts and sciences began 
in the Zast. Some authors of great note for learning have been of 
the same opinion ; and it is certain that Europe and Africa (which in 
respect to Asia may be called Western countries) were wild and savage, 
long after arts and politeness of manners were in great perfection in 
China and the Znudies. 

(6) The Venetians, &c.—In the times of Monkish ignorance ’tis 
no wonder that the Phazicians should be mistaken for Venetians. 
Or, perhaps, if the people were not taken one for the other, similitude 
of sound might deceive the clerk who first took down the examination, 
The Phenicians were the greatest voyagers among the ancients, and 
were in Europe thought to be the inventors of letters, which perhaps 
they brought from the Zas¢ with them. 

(7) Peter Gower.—This must be another mistake of the writer. 1 
was puzzled at first to guess who PETER GOWER should be, the name 
being perfectly English, or how a Greek should come by such a name ; 
but as soon as I thought of PytHaAGoras I could scarce forbear smiling 
to find that philosopher had undergone a metempsycosis he never 
dreamt of, We need only consider the French pronunciation of his 
name PYTHAGORE, that is, PEYAGORE, to conceive how easily such a 
mistake might be made by an unlearned clerk. That Pythagoras 
travelled for knowledge into Egypt, &c., is known to all the learned, 
and that he was initiated into several different orders of priests, who 
in those days kept all their learning secret from the vulgar, is as well 


Our 


nynge [knowledge] yn Egypte, and yn Syria, and yn everyche 
Londe, whereas [every land where] the Venetians hadde 
plauntedde Maconrye and Wynnynge [gaining] Entraunce yn al 
Lodges of Maconnes, he lerned muche, and retournedde, and 
Woned [dwelt] yn Grecia Magna (8) wachsynge [growing] and 
becommynge a myghty wyseacre (9) and gratelyche renowned, 
and her [there] he framed a grate Lodge at Groton (10) and 
maked manye Maconnes, wherefromme yn Processe of Tyme, 
the Arte passed yn Engelonde. 

Quest. Doth Maconnes descover here Artes unto Odhers ? 

Answ. Peter Gower whenne he journeyedde to lerne, was 
ffyrste (11) made and anonne techedde ; evenne soe shulde all 
odhers be yn recht [right] Natheless (12) Maconnes hauethe 
alweys [always] yn everyche Tyme from Tyme to Tyme com- 
munycatedde to Mannkynde soche of her [their] secrettes as 
generallyche myghte be usefulle; they haueth keped backe 
soche allein [only] as shulde be harmefulle yff they commed yn 
evylle haundes, oder [or] soche as ne myghte be holpynge 
[beneficial] wythouten the Techynges to be joynedde herwythe 
in the Lodge, oder soche as do bynde the Freres [brethren] 
more strongelyche togeder, bey [by] the Proffytte and com- 
modytye comynge to Confrerie | Fraternity] herfromme. 

Quest. Whatte artes haueth the Maconnes techedde Man- 
kynde? 

Answ. The Artes (13) AGRiCULTURA, ARCHITECTURA, 
ASTRONOMIA, GEOMETRIA, NUMERES, MUSICA, POESIE, 
KYMISTRYE, GOVERNMENTE, and RELYGYONNE. 

Quest. Howe commethe Maconnes more teachers than 
odher Menne? 

Answ. They hemselfe [themselves] haveth allein [only] the 
Arte of fyndynge neue Artes (14), whyche Arte the ffyrste 
Maconnes receaued from Godde ; by tle whyche they fyndethe 
whatte Artes hem plesethe [they please], and the treu way of 
techynge the same. Whatt odher Menne doethe ffynde out, 
ys onelyche [only] bey chaunce and herfore but lytel I tro. 

Quest. Whatt doth the Maconnes concele and hyde? 

Answ. They concelethe the Arte of ffyndynge neue Artes, 
and thattys for herowne [their own] Proffyte, and (15) Preise : 
they concelethe the Arte of kepynge (16) secrettes, that soe the 
Worlde mayeth nothinge concele from them. They concelethe 
the Arte of Wunderwerck ynge [working miracles] and of fore 
saying [prophecying] thynges to comme, thatt so thay same artes 
may not be usedde of the wyckedde to an evylle ende ; thay also 


and admitted only such to the knowledge of them as had first under- 
gone a five-years’ silence. He is supposed to be the inventor of the 
XLVII° of the first book of EucLrpD, for which in the joy of his heart 
he said he sacrificed a hecatomb. He also knew the true system of 
the world lately revived by Copernicus, and was certainly a most 
wonderful man. See his life by Dion Hal. 

(8) Grecia Magna.—-A part of Z¢aly, formerly so-called, in which 
the Greeks had settled a large colony. 

(9) Wyseacre.—This word at present signifies simpleton, but 
formerly had a quite contrary meaning. Wetsager in the old Saxon 
is philosopher, wiseman, or wizard, and, having been frequently used 
ironically, at length came to have a direct meaning in the ironical 
sense. Thus Duns ScoTus, a man famed for the subtilty and acuteness 
of his understanding, has, by the same method of irony, given a general 
name to modern dunces, 

(10) Groton.—Groton is the name of a place in England. The 
place here meant is Crotona, a city of Grecia Magna, which, in the time 
of Pythagoras, was very populous, 

(11) Afyrste made.—The word made, I suppose, has a particular 
meaning among the masons ; perhaps it signifies initiated. 

(12) Maconnes hauethe communycatedde, &c.—This paragraph hath 
something remarkable in it, It contains a justification of the secrecy 
so much boasted of by Masons, and so much blamed by others ; 
asserting that they have in all ages discovered such things as might be 
useful, and that they conceal such only as would be hurtful either to 
the world or themselves. What these secrets are we see afterwards. 

(13) The Artes, Agricultura, &c.—It seems a bold pretence, this, 
of the Masons, that they have taught mankind all these arts. They 
have their own authority for it, and I: know not how we shall disprove 
them. But what appears most odd is that they reckon religion among 
the arts. 

(14) Arte of fyndynge neue Artes.—The art of inventing arts must 
certainly be a most useful art. My Lord Bacon’s ‘* Novum Organum”’ 
is an attempt towards something of the kind. But I much doubt, that 
if ever the Masons had it, they have now lost it; since so few new arts 
have been lately invented, and so many are wanted. The Ilea I have 
of such an art is, that it must be something proper to be applied in all 
the sciences generally, as Algebra is in numbers, by the help of which 
new rules of arithmetic are and may be found. 

(15) Preise.—It seems the Masons have a great regard to the repu- 
tation as well as the profit of their Order; since they make it one 
reason for not divulging an art in common, that it may do honour to 
the possessors of it. I think in this particular they show too much 
regard for their own society and too little for the rest of mankind. 

(16) Arte of kepynge secrettes.—What kind of an art this is I can 
by no means imagine. But certainly such an art the Masons must 
have ; for though as some pe ple suppose they should have no secret 
at all, even that must be a secret which being discovered would ex- 
pose them to the highest ridicule: and therefore it requires the utmost 


known. Pythagoras also made every geometrical theorem a secret, } caution to conceal it, 
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concelethe the (17) Arte of chaunges, the wey of wynnynge [way 
of gaining] the Facultye of Abrac (18) the skylle of becommynge 
gude and parfyghte wythouten the Holpynges of Fere and Hope 
and the Universelle (19) Longage of Maconnes. 

Quest. Wylle he teche me thay same Artes ? 

Answ. Ye shalle be techedde yff ye be werthye, and able to 
Jerne. 

Quest. Dothe all Maconnes kunne [know] more than odher 
Menne? : 

Answ. Not so. Thay onlycke haueth recht [right] and 
occasyonne [opportunity] more than odher Menne to kenne, 
butt many doeth fale yn Capacity, and manye more doth want 
industryie, that ys pernecessarye [indispensable] for the 
gaynynge all kunnynge [knowledge]. 

Ouest. Are Maconnes gudder Menne then odhers ? 

Answ. Some Maconnes are nott so vertuous as some other 
Menne ; but yn the moste parte, may be more gude than thay 
woulde be yf thay war not Maconnes. 

Quest. Doth Maconnes love eidher odher [each other] 
myghtylye as beeth sayde? 

Answ. Yea verylyche and yt may not odherwyse be. For 
gude Menne, and true kennynge eider odher to be soche, doeth 
always love the more as thay be more gude. 

* Here endethe the Questyonnes and Awnsweres. 


THE MANCHESTER JUBILEE EXHIBITION. 


AW eae speaking at a dinner of the Manchester Associa- 

tion of Engineers on Saturday, Sir J. C. Lee described 
what was being done for the forthcoming Exhibition, in connec- 
tion with which he holds the position of chairman of the 
executive committee. He thought the Exhibition would be the 
most extraordinary one that had ever been held in this country. 
The section of mechanical engineering would not be the least 
extraordinary part of it. Another very important section in the 
Exhibition would be that of industrial design. If we had a 
failing in this country it wasin design. We had been expected 
to go to France, and we were now constantly going there, to 
get ideas drawn and executed. He hoped that by means of the 
Manchester School of Art and the Technical School they 
would before long create such a change as that Englishmen 
sould print and manufacture English designs. He trusted be- 
fore long that we should have a class of designers in Manchester 
second to none in the world. It had been said by great 
authorities that the climate of Manchester was against the pro- 
‘duction of designs, which required the bright sky of Paris, but 
that was all rubbish. There was then the handicraft section, 
and he trusted something would be shown in that section which 
would be the means of enabling cottagers to earn a livelihood 
by the production of artistic work. The fine art section, 
under the presidency of Mr. W. Agnew, would without 
doubt be a magnificent display. The Zvzzes had recently 
valued the works promised for exhibition at 2,000,000/., 
and Mr. Moseley, who was the vice-chairman, had assured 
him that that estimate was correct. If so, there was 
no doubt that there would be gathered together the finest 
display of modern art that had ever been shown in England. 
There was the electrical section, under the rule of Mr. C. 
Moseley, and another section which he was sure they were 
right in organising was the [Irish section. The committee 
offered a friendly hand to Ireland and asked her to bring her 
best productions, and they extended to Ireland every facility 
for exhibiting. That offer was accepted with gratitude, and he 
was enabled to say that, whether exhibitors were Nationalists 
or Unionists, they had all sunk their individual differences of 
opinion and were trying to make the Exhibition a great success, 
“ Old Manchester” would be a most interesting attraction, as 
would be also the section of chemical industry. What, how- 
ever, was to be the end of it all? He thought that the exhi- 


(17) Arte of Chaunges.—I know not what this means, unless it be 
the transmutation of metals. 

(18) Hacultye of Abrac.—Here I am utterly in the dark. 

(19) Universelie Longage of Maconnes.—An universal language 
has been much desired by the learned of many ages. ’Tis a thing 
rather to be wished than hoped for. But it seems the Masons pretend 
to have sucha thing among them. If it be true, I guess it must be 
something like the language of the Pantomimes among the ancient 


Romans, who are said to be able, by signs only, to express and deliver 
any oration intelligibly to men of all nations and languages. A man 
who has ali these arts and advantages is certainly in a condition to be 


envied ; but we are told that this is not the case with all the Masons ; 
for though these arts are among them, and all have a right and an 
opportunity to know them, yet some want capacity and others industry 
to acquire them. However, of all their arts and secrets, that which I 
most desire to know is Zhe shylle of becommynge gude and parfyghte ; 
and I wish it were communicated to all mankind, since there is nothing 
more true than the beautiful sentence contained in the last answer 
‘‘that the better men are the more they love one another. Virtue 


having in itself something so amiable, as to charm the hearts of all 
that behold it.” 


bition building which had been put up at such enormous 
expense should be preserved. They had no museum of 
mechanical engineering, and there was plenty of space for such 
a thing when the Exhibition was concluded. Manchester had 
no museum of the textile industry, and in fact no museum at 
all, and so long as we were without museums we were placed at 
a considerable disadvantage. Nearly every manufacturing 
town on the Continent had its local museum, where the work- 
people had free entrance and could study all kinds of machinery 
by way of models. He trusted before the Exhibition was closed 
some plan would be formed by which the buildings could be 
retained on the present site, for use as a means of instruction 
o the engineers and manufacturers who would foilow after 
them. 

The committee have received intimation of the loan by Her 
Majesty the Queen of the State portraits of the Queen and of 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, from St. James’s 
Palace, and also of the popular picture by W. P. Frith, R.A, 
entitled Ramsgate Sands. Intimation has also been received 
of the loan of twenty pictures of the highest class from Mr. 
John Pender, including Turner’s Venice, a splendid example of 
Collins (now being exhibited at Burlington House), Za Gloria, 
and the Scotch Christening, by John Phillip, R.A. ; also works 
by Dyce, Webster, Hook, Ward, Roberts, Leighton, &c. The 
only portrait for which the late Mr. John Stuart Mill ever sat, 
painted by G. F. Watts, the committee have procured from the 
Right Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart., together with Mr. Frank 
Holl’s portrait of the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain. The portraits 
of Darwin by Collier, of Huxley by the same artist, and of 
David Cox by Sir Watson Gordon are being lent by the Mid- 
land Institute, Birmingham ; Lord Winmarleigh’s portrait, by 
Holl, will be lent by the Royal Albert Asylum ; the portrait of 
J. M. W. Turner, by Linnell, will be lent by Sir Charles 
Tennant ; Duval’s beautiful portrait of Richard Cobden will be 
lent by Miss Rawson ; Herkomer’s portrait of Viscount Cross 
will be lent by the Right Hon. W. H. Smith; the portraits of 
Lord Clyde, Sir Henry Havelock, and Sir James Outram, by 
Lundgren, have been promised from the collection of R. 
Hermon Hodge, M.P.; the portrait of the late Professor 
Fawcett, M.P., will be lent by the Local Board of Works of 
Hackney ; whilst the portraits of W. J. Fox, formerly M.P. for 
Oldham, of Robert Browning, by Lehmann, and Archibald 
Forbes, by Herkomer, together with the many others already 
announced, will give great interest to the exhibition of por- 
traiture. The portrait of General Viscount Wolseley, by F. Holl, 
R.A., will be lent by himself. The portraits shown in the 
Exhibition by W. W. Ouless, R.A., will have a special interest 
to Manchester, being one of Mr. Sale, lent by the Clarendon 
Club; that of Mr. Pochin in his laboratory, lent by himself ; 
that of H. S. Marks, and Jastly (if it can be finished in time), 
the portrait of Alderman Goldschmidt, the ex-Mayor of Man- 
chester. Mr. G. C. Dewhurst, of Lymm, has generously 
entrusted to the committee no fewer than seventeen pictures 
from his fine collection. Mr. J.C. Horsley, R.A.,and Mr. T.O. 
Barlow, R.A., are the two members of the Royal Academy 
appointed to arrange the pictures. 


GENERAL. 

The National Memorial to the Earl of Iddlesleigh is to 
take the form of a statue which will be erected within the 
precincts of the House. 

Mr. YT. N. Deane, R.H.A., has agreed to deliver a course 
of lectures on architecture to the students of the Dublin Art 
School. 

The Birmingham Architectural Association held a 
meeting on Tuesday evening, the vice-president, Mr. John 
Cotton, in the chair, Mr. E. R. Taylor read a paper on 
“‘ Servants of Architecture,” in which was pointed out the neces- 
sity for all architectural students studying the art of modelling 
in clay, in addition to the various branches of freehand 
drawing. 

The Architectural Section of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society met on Monday evening, when Mr. Archibald Ferguson 
read a paper on the subject, “Some Minor Rights of Land 
Ownership,” and Mr. A. Lindsay Miller, the secretary, read a 
paper sketching the history of the section. 

Plans for a new church for the parish of St. George, Wor- 
cester, are to be prepared. 

Notice of Motion was given to the following effect in the 
Edinburgh Town Council on Tuesday :—“ That no further steps 
should be taken to promote the Municipal Buildings Bill during 
the present session of Parliament.” 

The French Authorities in Athens have obtained per- 
mission to undertake excavations at Delphi on conditions 
similar to those applying to the German excavations at 
Olympia. M. de Moiiy, M. de Montholon, and M. Eugéne 
Guillaume have been seeking this permission, while the 
Americans had also been applying for it. 

A Site has been fixed on for the erection of a higher grade 
school in Hull, 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 18, 1887. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


GLASGOW.—March 1.—Designs are invited for the Exhi- 
bition Buildings, cost not to exceed 30,000/. Premiums of 
150 Guineas, 100 Guineas, and 50 Guineas. Mr. William M. 
Cunningham, Secretary, Exhibition Chambers, 27 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. 


MAIDSTONE.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Proposed 
Asylum Buildings. Mr. C. A. Case, Clerk to the Justices of 
the Borough, 60 High Street, Maidstone. 


READING.—Feb. 21.—Designs are required for the Erection 
of a Public Fountain in St. Mary’s Butts, cost not to exceed 
£400. Mr. Albert W. Parry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Reading. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—Feb. 21.—For Building Dwelling-house, Shop, 
and Workrooms. Mr. E. O. Jones, Architect, Aberavon. 


ARMLEY.—Feb. 19.—For Building Fourteen Houses. 
F, W. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Dispensary, Con- 
sulting-rooms, Residence, and Outbuildings. Messrs. T. D. 
& J. Lindley, Architects, Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


BALLYNAFEIGH.—March 1.—For Building Three Houses, 
South Parade. Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, 35 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 


BARNSLEY.—Feb. 18.-—For Sundry Lavatory Fittings. 
George Moxon, Architect, Church Street, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—For Additions to Villa. Messrs. Holtom & Fox. 
Architects, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

BEITH.—March 1.—For Erection of School and other 
Buildings, for the Spiers School. Messrs. Campbell, Douglas & 
Sellars, Architects, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

BELFAST.—Feb. 21.—For Building Orphan Training Home, 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 21.—For Gasworks Extensions, Great 
Float. Mr. T. S. Jones, Public Offices, Egremont. 

BLACKPOOL.—Feb. 19.—For Rebuilding Newton Hall. 
Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, Architects, 6A Talbot Square, Black- 
pool. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 21.—For Building Ten Houses. 
J. H. Dixon, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


simultaneously. 


THE “ECLAT” «xo tre RUMFORD-TEALE FIRE-GRATE. 


“ As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgen Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgen Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimncy-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Tilustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 


Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 

> Perfect Fanlight Regulator 

» Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. ia 5 
Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. | 
»,  Hpicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


BRENT.—March 3.—For Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, 13 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 
BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 25.—For Building Agricultural Show- 
yard. Mr. Samson, Architect, Taunton. 
BURGHEAD.—Feb. 19.—For Building House 
Taylor, 48 Grant Street, Burghead. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Feb. 25.—For Building Board School, 
with Outbuildings and Caretaker’s Residence, Shobnall Road. - 
Mr. Arthur Eaton, Architect, Commercial Bank Chambers, 
Albert Street, Derby. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Feb. 28.—For Construction of Gas- 
holder and Concrete Gasholder Tank. Mr. F. L. Ramsden,, 
Engineer, Gasworks, Burton-on-Trent. 

Bury.—For Building Five Houses. 
tect, Broad Street, Bury. . 

CHATHILL.—March 5.—For Additions and Extensions to 
Warenford Presbyterian Church. Mr. G. Reavell, jun.,? 
Architect, Alnwick. 

COLNE.—Feb. 21.—-For Building Bank Premises. Messrs. 
Waddington & Son, Architects, 5 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

CRUMPSALL.—March 10.—For Altering and «Enlarging 
Workhouse. Messrs. Worthington & Elgood, Architects, 
Manchester. 

DARLINGTON.—Feb. 24.—For Building Dwelling-house, 
Office, and Stores at Gasworks. Mr. F. W. Steavenson, Town 
Clerk, Darlington. 

EGREMONT.—Feb. 21.—For Gasworks Extensions. Mr. H. 
Ashton Hill, Gas Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

ELLAND.—March 5.—For Building Town Hall. Mr. C. F. 
L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

EXETER.—March 7.—For Repair of County Bridges during 
four years. Mr. E. H. Harbottle and Mr. J. Little, County 
Surveyors, Exeter. 

FINEDON.—Feb. 23.—For Building Boot and Shoe Tac- 
tory. Mr. A. Bailey, Secretary, Dolben Square, Finedon. 

Forest GATE.—Feb. 20.—For Building Police Station. 
The Receiver of Police, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

FREEFIELD.—Feb. 21.—For Alterations to Manor House. 
Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

GLAsSGoW.—March 7.—For Erection of Lunatic Asylum 
and relative Buildings at Hartwood. Messrs. Bruce & Hay, 
Architects, 261 West George Street, Glasgow. 

HALFORD.——-Feb. 21.—For Restoring and Enlarging Parish 
Church. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HALIFAX.—Feb. 26.—For Building Warehouse and Offices. | LORRIEMOUTH.—Feb. 28.—For Building Free Church. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossey’s Builldings, 29 Northgate, Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, Aberdeen. 
Halifax. LoucHor.—Feb. 28.—For Extension of Infant School. 


HARPENDEN.—Feb. 21.—For Building Private Residence | Mr, J. C. Woods, Clerk to the School Board, 1 Worcester 
and Stabling. Mr. J. R. brown, Architect, Cheapside, Luton. | Place, Swansea. 

HARPENDEN.—Feb. 21.—For Building Private Residence LuRGAN.—March 2.—For Building Schools. Messrs. 
and Stabling. Mr. J. R. Brown, Architect, Cheapside, Luton. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, 

Hayton, —Feb. 28.—For Building Hall, Stables, and Lodge. | Belfast. 


Mr. W. Hawe, Architect, North Bar Street, Beverley. MARPLE.—Feb. 22.—For Building Police-station. Mr. S. 
HicH BEECH, Essex.—Feb. 23.—For Building Hotel on | Hill, County Surveyor, Chester. 

Site of the King’s Oak Public-house. Mr. D. Burnett, 14 St. MARYBOROUGH.—March 1.—For Enlarging Schools. The 

Nicholas Lane, E.C. Superior of the Christian Brothers, Maryborough. 


Ho.iME.—For Reseating, &c., St. Mary’s Church. Mr. W. 
Adams, Architect, King’s Lynn. 

HUNSLET. — Feb. 25.— For Building Wesleyan Schools, 
Alterations to Chapel and Epworth House. Mr. T. Butler 
Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 


MARYPORT.—Feb. 23.—For Building Two Shops, with 
Dwellings. Mr. J. Clark, Netherhall Estate Office, Maryport. 
MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Feb. 21.—For Reseating Congrega- 
tional Church. Mr. J. Williams, Architect, Morgan Town, 


IpLE.—Feb. 18.—For Building Houses and Additions to Merthyr. a 

Greenside Mills. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle. MounNTAIN ASH.—Feb. 21.—For Additions to Hall. Mr. 
KENDAL.—Feb. 18.—For Rebuilding Warehouse as a Hall, | 5: 0- Harpur, Surveyor, Workman’s Hall, Mountain Ash. 

Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Highgate, Kendal. NEwTon Appot.—Feb. 23.—For Enclosing and Fitting 


KETTERING. — Feb. 26.— For Building Works for new | Agricultural Showyard. Mr. John L. Winter, Bridgetown, 
‘Pumping Station. Mr. T. Hennell, C.E., 6 Delahay Street, | Totnes. 


Westminster. OLDHAM.—For Building Beer-house and Out-premises. 
KinG Cross.—Feb. 24.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. | Mr. J. Clegg, Architect, Duckworth’s Chambers, Oldham. 
S, Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. PENDARRAN.—Feb. 24.—For Erection of Hospital Build- 


KIRKSTALL. — March 7.— For Stabling for Twenty-five | ings. Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Architect, High Street, Merthyr. 
Horses, and Alterations at Brewery. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, READING.—Feb. 19.—For Alterations and Additions 
L | ns a . . . c 3 


5-Park Lane, Leeds. ; . | King’s Road and Duke Street. Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, 
LEICESTER.—Feb. 23.—For Construction of Stone Weir | 58 Clare Street, Bristol. 


(500 feet long) and Canal Lock, with Flood Basins, Retaining 

and Towing Path Walls, &c. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., B gh ; 

Gee orerinn, Hail: Levceseetie Fo JQ ptea, Daas Haas tha Paina es er Architects, 14 Range Road ; 
LLANELLY.—Feb. 26.-=For Building VGhapel.w Mri DM amigo <3) oc Sei 

Phillips, Hon. Secretary, 9 Lakefield Place, Llanelly. ROSCOMMON.—-March 2.—For Converting Bridewell into 
LoNDON.—Feb. 23.—For Additions to Radical Club and Barracks. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 

Institute. Mr. C. R. Winter, Surveyor, 164 Southgate Dublin. 

Road, N. SCARBOROUGH.—March 2.—For Extension of Goods 
LONDONDERRY.—Feb. 18.—For Recreation Room, Library, Warehouse and Offices. Mr. William Bell, Architect, North- 

Shop, Schoolroom, Drill Shed, Store and Manager's, | Eastern Railway, York. 

Steward’s and Officers’ Quarters, Royal Engineer Office, Bel- SOUTHSEA.—Feb. 24.—For Building Public School... Mr. 

fast. Lieut.-Col. Campbell. C. W. Bevis, Architect, Norfolk Street, Southsea. 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


, Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation, 


HOLDEN & C€O., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Meare Exmprti0x, OPEN. Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding ,S2U*: GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). efi, 


\\s Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, ¢ 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 3 


ROCHDALE.—Feb. 25.—For Building Baptist Schoolrooms* 


New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ = 
2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 2 
Exhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. ¢ 
H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


Improved Glass 
Louvre Ventilator 


MepAL AWARDED, 1884. 


“Louvre Ventilator 


H. W. COOPER, | fpr 7 
4 Yy YY pif Yl 
Sole Inventor. ) Ya, i 
Giass Sliding Ventilator. Improved Hopper for Skylights, | Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 
Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET; 
EDGWARE ROAD. W. 


OPECIALITE WPEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


CAD 


4 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St, George's Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, . 
34a Albert Embankment, Pesce: ie MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH S.E 5T. J. STURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 


Po 
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STONEHAVEN. .—For Constructing Circular Brick BARNET. 
and Cement. Reservoir. Messrs. Beattie & Walker, C.E.,| For Building Pair of Semi-detached Cottages at Irrigation 
Aberdeen. Farm, East Barnet. 
SWINDON.—Feb. 22.—For Building Three Shops. Mr. W. Noble, New Barnet. : 403537 0 
H. Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, Switdont Brown & Sweetland, New Southgate eae Moi V pate vols) 
POTaSER DEN —Feb. 21.—For Rebuilding Primitive Woodhall, Whetstone ohare ? ; , . 388: 0 0 
Paice Chapel. Mr. Jesse Horsfall, Architect, ~ Todmorden. ES os ah : } ‘ ; 12 * f 
/AKEFIELD.—Feb. 21.—For B ildi F H t : ; : ‘ j ; ‘ibis 
Sandal. Mr. A. Hart, Architect, Wakefield, es ae Nieteasuntanie te 5 
WALTHAMSTOW.—Feb. 22.—For Additional Class-rooms to |. races & Crabb, Enfield . MGR 33680 OO 
nfants’ School, Gamuel Road. Mr. W. A. Longmore, Archi- Norman, Salwood bf Co. New Southgate , 367" 0° 0 
tect, 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. A. Nash, Wood Green : : ; : o Boe ©) 
WEST HARTLEPOOT. —Feb. 23.—For Building Offices at Curnow, Barnet é “ F : es 30 8 One 
ae ap Mr. T. Trewhitt, Secretary, Gas and Water Offices, Wheeler & Co., Finchley ; ‘ F y r'335.45°°0 
est Hartlepool. Marriott Bros., Barnet. ; 7 ' f L3hS <O. O 
_ YARMOUTH.—Feb. 22.—For Construction of Brick ‘Tower Brookes & Meader, Enfield. ° : 1313) 00" 2 
psuhause. Mr. H. Dudley Arnott, Architect, High Street, W. PAVEY, Winchmore Hill (accepted) Olin e205.4-O0f0 
orleston. 
BRADFORD. 
For the Joiner’s work of Eighteen Houses. Mr. C. GAMBLE, 
TEND af Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. : 
ERS A. LOFTHOUSE, Bradford (accepted) , i LSIS "ORO 


For Building Five Houses, Leeds Road. Mr, G. C. GAMBLE, 
Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. 
A ccepted Tenders. 


ABERDEEN. 
For Supply of Hydraulic Pipes for the New Lock Entrance at 
the Harbour, Aberdeen. 


M'Kinnon & T. & R. Ackroyd, Bradford, mason . ; . £530 0-0 
ayoea - Co. : : : 3 . : ae : . T. Dinsdale & Co., Bradford, joiner . 3 A 175 BO.4O 
Duthie B ; : ; i ; 5 J. Laycock, Bradford, plasterer . : , -2'750° 10 10 
BLAIKIE ee (accepted) : ; ‘ ’ ETE O M. Slinger, Bradford, plumber .”. : ue kg ono 
> ; : : F spies LATO E. Thornton, Shipley, slater é ‘ ; ot gti 520 
ALMOUTH. ie Shuttleworth, Bradford, painter. SMES VIOS0. 
For Building Club and Reading-room at Almouth. Mr. G. | For Building Shop Property, Bridge Street. Mri G. 12 
REAVELL, jun., Architect, Alnwick. GAMBLE, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. 
Raids G, Brown, Amble, masonry and joiner’s Accepted Tenders. 
work : P : : d . £379 10 oO W. Hinchcliffe, Bradford, mason . . 7 £500" O16 
J. Purdie, Alnwick, slater . ‘ P2617 10 S. Jackson, Bradford, joiner : 5 ss 290"'O 0! 
Wilkin & Dickman, Alnwick, plumber i ett Kiirol yO W. Hodgson & Son, ‘Bradford, plumber 12 LOTR O4O 
J.-H. Lyall; Amble, plasterer : : P Bense S776 T; Bolton, Bradford, plasterer . ; J MAO Oo 
J. Wallace, Alnwick, painter and glazier ; P Qal7 76 Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater . : : pS Or yz 0 
BIRMINGHAM. A. Bell, Bradford, painter . ; : : 2 4049010 
For Building Sheds, Waiting-room, &c., Gravelly Hill, for the BRIDLINGTON. 
Birmingham and Aston Tramway ‘Company. Mr. Cc, A. | For Extension to Gasworks, Bridlington. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, 
EDGE, Engineer, Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. Architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 
J. BicGs, Birmingham (accepted). Hie RE NNARD, Bridlington Ouay, (accepted ). 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL 
Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. Giri MPP MEE LTA Bancon, N. Wales ; September 14, 188. 
Fy. my THN OP NENT Aa Di Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 


From 5s. each. 
Write for REDUGED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 
20 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 

They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 

Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. , 
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SOLE MAKERS AND 5 = 


DICK, KERR & CO., = 


Singie- 
7 —— 101 Teateahall Street, LONDON, Acting 
= = == SSS ertica 
Double-Acting Horizontal Engines, And 98 Mitchell Street, GLASGOW. ee 
From 1 to 20 Horse-Power. Works :—Britannia Engineering Works, KILMARNOCK, N.B. 4 horse-power. 


ee ae eons: ae A cen ok 


scoTLAND AGENTS: MANCHESTER. 
Messrs. JOHN FINLAY & CO., 18 Renfield Street, Glasgow. | Messrs. SILLITOE & SEARES, 21 Cooper Street. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR GO.. | *" °'2oa5ge™ *° 


A ed eels area alee ee cnet ol ale eae er Dal eS) 
VOLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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8UPPLEMENT 


CARDIFF —centinued. 
mauerpees pee in See : v ildin and 6 Queen Street, Cardiff, for Mr. H. A. 
For Building Villa Residence, Victoria Road, for Rev. N. For Rebuilding 4 (0) A 4 


i NE i k Street 
Se a SARNSHAW, M.S.A., Architect, Carlton Griffin. Mr. J. P. JONES, Architect, 27 Par ; 
E eS B ioe bee ty Re Cardiff. Quantities by Architect. 
Louse, Bridling Quay. 


= #7020 80 J. Evans, Riverside, Cardiff . ‘ ; £13705 cae 
Cares ; ; ; ; ., 886° 0 0 D, I. Davies, Fanny Street, Cardiff . . o {1,250 ta ae 
Pua pEvE : 1,000 wet a7 T. Sough, Oxford Street, Cardiff. : » L140 Cane 
fe Lh ann . 8400 0] Jones Bros., Park Street, Cardiff < ..  , 11,138 ue 
Owston patent oe _ ood OP Sees Shepherd & Sons, Croft Street, Cardiff . ; J.f25 One 
23 OF NR Men re ety . 745 © 0} Shepton & Sons, Sandon Place, Cardiff . . 1,115 10 0 
rece’ All of Bridlington Quay. J. HALLETT, Partridge Road, Cardiff (accepted) 1,036 0 0 


KING CROSS. 


CLAPHAM. 14 Sad ote : ; 

AE yore epee Bae ee i Premises, High | For Building Sixteen Houses at King Cross. LLOYD & Son, 

Bo ey eae bees” Oe, Oa Mr. ip Wirt Architects, Wharf Street, Sowerby Bridge. Quantities by 
ST ePNeArchitect and: Surveyor, 2t New Bridge Street, the Architects. ee 

sae Tay See ’ ‘ £198. a0 Julian & Thompson . : : ; : - £430 0 O 

» a, meaning pay ia oa Wigge se: - op bY aPRROMG ©. Dyson; Halifax | Soca : Ms 

LER or deed ec J. Barker, Halifax" "=e" = ee 394 ° oO 

Dyson & Son, King Cross . : : : .' 385 oe 

COLCHESTER. pee 3 
For Erection of Fitters’ Shops and Warehouse at the Standard J. pac auel sialic Tiddenaen : ; : ae . 5 
Iron Works, Colchester. Mr. JAMES F. Goopry, Archi- ie sraueatroyd, a 
tect, Colchester. Quantities by the Architect. os ’ 


Slaters. 


i abros ster ~f Ome O 

i Er Sgro : : ; . oes uO Bancroft & Foulds, Halifax. s ; ; « 246.18 6 
= ang Bere: ‘ F 2 : 1,248 oO Pickles & Son, Halifax ‘ : 4 ‘ 220 e Oo 
H, Birerett & Son, Colchester . : é f. 1,199.0 Fo Hoyle, Triangle . ey ; : 2 ? oh A p 
G. Grimwood & Son, Ludbury. ; ’ STs tAWA OO i Dyson, Sowerby Bridge . ‘ : : : 214 age 
G. Dobson, Colchester ; ; ; <4 FAORTO RO Blackburn, King oe ; : : : eee 2 
F. Dupont, Colchester. : . : . 1,100 0 0 G. Barrett, New Pe loa : ; : : ; 206 
A. Chambers, Colchester, .  «. «= . 1,089 ‘0.0 Robinson, Sowerby Bridge. . . .  . 295 pe 
G. Bowles, Colchester . ‘ 5 ae "Tr pppetourG Webster, Halifax. Hh Soa Aa oF a 
A. Diss, West Bersholt . : : : 5», 10003-0806 Barrett & Son, Halifax F : é : 5292 

et 3 J. FIRTH, Halifax (accepted) - .  .. . 3 


CARDIFF. Plumbers. 

For Constructing Sewers, &c., Dumballs Road, Cardiff. Mr. Clayton Bros., Halifax. : tone” : serie OO 

J]. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities W. Ward, Halifax : ; , : 3 ae = 

by Architect. J. Kershaw, King Cross?) = 7 

Pearson, Cardiff. . . .. 95% s 9. £505%0°0|" F. Smith, Halifax 4s aaa 

Harris, Cardiff. 1 oe) wy = + «(907 10-01) Walsh, Halifax...) 

Jones Bros., Cardiff. ; 5 ; : 470 eG iS Stafford, Sowerby Bridge . : : : ans 
Rees, Cardiff : : > : ; 2 ve ee J. Boor, King Cross (accepted ) 
Lock, Penarth Road, Cardiff (accepted) . « 448 10°06 | A. B. Dyson, Halifax § : 


DWEAEIOGANY & HARD Woops. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO.,, *°ScnRr UNAS OGEEEN 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoncd Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. _ Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panos, 
‘ Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths, Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, LoNDON.” : 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO., late 


WATSON, “BONTOR” & CGE 


35 & 3G OLD BOND STREET, W. 
ee 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 


JEEEERIES’ PATER Z 


AUTOMATIC DOOR-CHECK AND SPRING 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Banks, Schools, Hotels, Offices, Warehouses, Private Houses, &c. 


No. 2529, The advantages of Jefferies’ Patent Door-Check and Spring 


mMOdO0ORCOO 
9o000¢C 000 


a 
Goa 
_ 


] 


are : 
It is AUTOMATIC and CERTAIN in its action, 
SLAMMING of doors is ENTIRELY PREVENTED, whilst PER- 
YECT CLOSING is insured. 
Doors can be made to close QUICKLY or SLOWLY as required. 
Doors can be KEPT OPEN, if required, AT ANY ANGLE, 
It works parallel with the door, and takes up VERY LITTLE 
SPACE. 
Having NO COMPLICATED LEVERS, it can be fixed in a few 
minutes by an UNSKILLED WORKMAN, 
Itis DIRECT ACTING, so that friction is reduced to a MINIMUM, 
The SAME CHECK can be used for EITHER RIGHT or LEFT 
HAND doors. 
Being fixed OUTSIDE the room, it is not an eye-sore. 
After being fixed it requires NO ATTENTION except OCCA- 
SIONALLY OILING at the joints. 
Each Check is sent out COMPLETE with oil and screws, and 
PACKED LN A CARDBOARD BOX, with instructions for fixing. 


In ordering, please give /ull particulars of size of door, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— 


JOHN FERELEL & CoO., Wolverhampton; 9 Fenchurch St., London; and 163 Wes 
Aso Manufacturers of Bath and Lavatory Fittings, and all k’nds of Sanitary Brass Work, Pumps, Staem Fittings, &c., &e. 


; 
| 


j 
Hi 


: 


, 
| 
! 


Engraving showing Door closed. 


Engraving showing Door partly open. 


tgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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ETRURIA. | LONDON. 


for Constructing Three-Oven Manufactory, Etruria, Staffs, for For eee of Hee oe Paves Beads. Battersea, 
r W.D _. Messrs. .R. ScRIMBNERTGESONS or the Rev. C. E. Stone and Building Committee. Mr. 
BE ee epics : o KE, W. MOUNTFORD, Architect. Quantities by Mr. H..E. 


Architects, Surveyors and Valuers, Hanley, Staffs. Pollard. 

Joseph Breeze, Stoke-on-Trent. : ; . £2,040 0 0 Smith : : : : : Sip a . £6,091 90 0 
Nicholas Bennett, Burslem. ; : - 2,309 0 90 Adamson j ; : EAs: : a. 5;8901010,.0 
Thomas Minks, Fenton . ; : . - 2,299 0 9 Nightingale : : : ; : : - 5,592 9 O 
John Brindley, Burslem . 5 F ; Bey u Or 0 Higgs& Hil . , : : : . se OAaOL..O 
Peeekmivedp, Longton. . <<. aeeemsce eo © King& Son .- . «wy 3 ee + BAEZL00 0 
Thomas Godwin, Hanley. : : : . 2,200 0 90 Gray . : : . : ‘ : : - 5,339 90° 0 
Cornelius Cornes, Hanley ; : . en oe oy OR Chappell. ; ; ; ‘ : ; 15 5;2005p0. 0 
Nathan Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent ; 5 © 2,130,..9, 0 Holloway . Z : : ; ; : - 5,230 0 Oo 
William Cooke, Burslem . : : E Secu % 27 | JOHNSON (accepted). : : : : >, 5)230 0). 0 

LEICESTER. | For Alteration of the Grapes Public-house, Mill Street, 


Hanover Square, for Mrs. Brooks. Mr. F. PONLER 


iti and Alterations to Board School, Elbow Lane : : a 
Besos and “\iterati : : 3} TELFER, Architect, 56 Chancery Lane. Quantities sup- 


Leicester. plied. 
John Cox. Sor ps : : ; feo ON (Wodd)ato rt foe). ARO | hak Caret Fels fon Vs: 
Duxbury & Son . . ; ; : ; SO 10 0 Chessum : : : ; : ; - {7004 ORO 
G. Hewitt. , ; : ; : 790" 0’ O Camplin : : : ‘ : : : SO leI Zero 
J. Hutchinson & Son . : : : : mer ooero 0.4 Castle. : : : : ; : : A Ad OP'S 
i Ge a eerbe;rt . : : : : ; 70> =0' 0 
James Stevens. : : . : : - 779 10 o For Completion of No. 17 Clarence Terrace, Brondesbury | 
Clark & Garrett . : : : : : 77M 0 Road, N.W, under the superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM - 
J. C. Ketitetr & SON and HENRY BLAND | EVE, 1o Union Court, E.C. —_ 
(accepted ) : ; : , ; : .  Gaxxo Ks mare} Salt. : 7 : ; ; ; 5 - £405:-0!-o 
Pee rliggs: . : : : : Abs: 4 e350) 20-0 
For Construction of Sewers in connection with Sanitary Shed, | Rowe : : ‘ : : : : : eZ 5010 1 03 
for the Leicester Corporation. Mr. J. GORDON, C.E., | een : : : . : . . . + (3001701 40 
5 : : : : : ‘ 2 -. 250+ 0):0 
Borough purveyor. | Wadsworth . 4 : : ; : zee oo 
Jj. O. Jewsbury, Leicester. . . . 244: 3 6 Shakespear . 5 ; ‘ ‘ : : 422210) “Op 0 
J. Smith, Belgrave : ‘ : 229 16 4 || 
£. Tempests, Leicester . . 229 9 O For Completion of No. 15 Clarence Terrace, Brondesbury 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham : ; AN aie Road, Kilburn, under the superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM 
H. BLAck, Barrow-on-Soar (accepiled) 7 Ay 3 Ever, 1¢ Union Court, E C. 
Surveyor’s estimate. : : 200873) “6 Rowe é ; : : 32 ER ODLO 
; : = ha oalt : 2 : : ‘ . : eds cen £0 
Timber Bridge over Willew Brook. i Higgs; : : : : ; ; : GOO n On. 0 
j. O. Jewsbury, Leicester . : : : mee Ore 0 Baber . ; : : : : : : ee Oe On. 
W. Genison & Sons, Leicester . : : SOT To. 0 Jones . : : . : : ; : e200 Ss Ong 0 
H. BLACK, Barrow-on-Soar (accep/ed ) ; - 226 710; Wadsworth . : ‘ : : : : OCR OREO 
Surveyor’s estimate... : ; y mess) O. ohakespear:. ; P : Z : ; ee OOMLOREO 
SYSTEM OF 
HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 
IS THE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 2385 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


E ACME” INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


The ONLY and HIGHEST Award for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
‘<*>mmovable Aecme.’’ 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, S.E. 


“IMMOVABL 
&S | 


6 
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ee eee 
LONDON— continued, 
For Erection of Sawmills and Office, for the Improved Wood 


Pavement Co,, at East Greenwich, under the superintend- 
10 Union Court, E C. 


ence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, 


Docwra . - 
Perry 

Brass 

Reading 

Downs ; 
Kirk & Randall” 
Harris & Wardrop 
Salt ; 
Holland 

Stubbs 

Higgs 


For Extension of Premises at Pear Tree Street, Goswell Road, 
E.C., for Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., under the Superin- 
tendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, 10 U 


Holland 

Johnson . 

Harris & Wardrop 

Downs 

Godfrey 

Higgs 

Brass & SON, 47 Old Street (accepted) 


For Improvement Works, Islington. 


Surveyor. J 
Wray Crescent. 
R. T. Wallace 
Cr Taylor"). 
W. Nicholls. 
Aspinall & Son 
E. Heard 
G. Bell. : 
C. Killingback 
C. Irons 
15, Eizzey 
Jackson & Son 
A. Walker 
Wall Bros. . 
Mowlem & Co. 
Surveyor’s estimate 


LONDON— continued. 


Tollington Place. 


—_— 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEOQOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. Gd. each ; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 

FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for “Survnyrne List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Est. ABLISHED 1837. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING ING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Woo Wood Block Flooring, 
FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 
Works—TIVERTON ROA D, HX ETER. 


PH OTOGRAPHS 
ARCHITECTURE 


In all parts of the world, 


INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS 
From the Old Masters, and all the Jinest Modern 
Paintings, including the Paris Salon. 


Our magnificent Vollection is alw ays on view at 
our London Galleries, 

24 OLD BOND S Wer ays 
Or Selections and Lists can be had by post from 

WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 

a List Free. 
ea E N RY LN Gi 
(Late GREEN & K 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 

4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W 


(Late ot 100 NEW BOND STREET 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


R. T. Wallace I 5Oy,O7 (Go 
W. Nicholls IZt. oun 
G. Bell. Tg? Oso 
“do 13395 Or O C. Taylor 105 0 O 
. 1,356 0 0 E. Heard . 100. 0 O 
node Aspinall & Son 109 0 0 
T5500" © | oT Pizzey 98 15 oO 
aot Jackson & Son 93 0 O 
1 Age © C. Irons i Ol 14 Oo 
Late see 0 C. Killingback 9g! Io! oO 
NAOT OF O11 WallBros, 83.0 0 
A324) OWLO | = A Walkernes 9 -t 791) OO 
ae eee. Mowlem & Co. 70) a0) 
a Se Surveyor’s estimate. é : . 104 8 6 

Montem Street. 
G. Bell. : ; ; a7 7O. oO 
nion Court, E.C, E. Heard go 0 0 
£1.23 Bic W. Nicholls. go oO O 
; ey ne, C. Killingback 81 10 oO 
1,127 0 0 Aspinall & Son 80 0 Oo 
: C. Taylor 705 TO" «O 
1,087 O=ZO CI 77.6 0 

NO7e Go ee toS 

1040 0 0 Wall Bros. y 7 Mase) (8) 
? Feaseta ro Jackson & Son 7, & @ 
: 1033 J. Pizzey Zu yore 
Mr: C. HIGGINS, A. Walker . 69 0 © 
Mowlem & Co. OF Oe 
Surveyor’s estimate. ‘ : , 100 16 9 

{280 FG) 0 Highcroft Road. 
243500 0 G. Bell. : : ; : 252 TOG 
ZG! VO Ha Heard> -. : 2350 oO 
22 Ueno Aspinall & Son ; 220 0 O 
220 ONS C. Killingback é 219 0 O 
207 OREO C. Irons 215,10 oO 
194 0 O W. Nicholls. 207 eG 
LOGO OREO Jackson & Son “ Tosniia> Oo 
185 I0 Oo C. Taylor 185 0 Oo 
18370 +0 A. Walker 177.080 
Le Qurowd J. Pizzey ay20) a Oo 
155 SOm0 Wall Bros. 168 .0 oO 
148 0 Oo Mowlem & Co. ” é 149 0 O 
2107 Sa.0 Surveyor’s estimate . ; . F : ScregermsS 

re 


WOOD 


“CARPET 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 


HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 
PARQUETRY WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 

WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At Moperare PRIicgs. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traflic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far SUPERIOR in every raspast to Swedish, 
and CHEAPER. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


NASH & HULL, 


LETT Ek 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WRITERS AND ENGRAVERS. 
Opal, Glass, Wood, and Brass Letters. 


BRASS DOOR AND WINDOW PLATE 
MAKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


202 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


148 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., LONDON. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers. 


CARDINAL & HAAFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


i 
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LONDON— continued. NORBITON. 
For Completion of No. 19 Clarence Terrace, Brondesbury For Building Villa Residence, Norbiton. Mr. J. ‘I. TABRUM, 

Road, N.W., under the Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM | Architect, 35 St. James Road, Stratford, E. 

EvE, 10 Union Street, E.C. T. & F. Drake, Coburg Road A wEbIOiO. © 
Salt £392 0 0 W. Atkinson, Norbiton J eines see eynate) 
isan ‘ . 370 0 O W. R. Wood, Hampton Wick 5 Oi sO 
age es j 350 0 0 G. Huckle, Norbiton (/00 date) Al 5m OL. 
Bahar 300 0 O A. Brett, Hampton Wick ; 4I0o 0 O 
Jones : 250 0 O Howard & Johnston, Camberwell AO7 On 
Wadsworth. 250 0 O Henley & Co, Upper Norwood . : oO Ok ZO 
Shakespear . bio ono | ~ Newton & Idle, Clapham . : : é ee 307s, Ol. 4O 

A. E. Addis, Hounslow : : sari HORE) 

R. L. Wood, East Greenwich : : en 

NORTHWICH. W. Hickinbotham, Teddington . : ‘ F365). 0 0 

For Construction of Reservoir near Hartford, Northwich. Mr. |  Aylott & Co., Theobald’s Road Chie lage Ke, 

H. BANCROFT, Engineer, $3 Mosley Street, Manchester. E. WOODHOUSE, Woodford (accepled ) 255, 0.0 
J. Holland, Northwich 1 £5,978 13 5 | 
J. H. S. Lawson, Gloucester 55340 01 9 PAIGNTON. 

Gould & Co., Northwich . 5.313 © 41] For Building Church (Christ Church) at Paignton. Mr. 
O. Norris, Bolton . ; : 229 17 7 F ; P i 
Holmes & Kershaw, Bradford . 4,930 2 3 W. G. COULDREY, Paignton, and Mr, Ep. GABRIEL, 
J. Brigg, Bingley W007 23. 2:9 London, Joint Architects. Quantities by Mr. G. R. Tasker, 
W. Drewitt, Alsager . 4,753.9 8 | London. 

Clegg & Bush, Preston 455937,1 12 | H. Phillips, Exeter oIs7O2~,. 908 
R. Heaton, Warrington. 4,500 90 O H. Knight, Morden . [IOS Qk 
W. Hinchcliffe, Bradford . 4,447 16 8) J. Marshall, Plymouth 56.6287 5420 
J. Taylor, Garston B50 49 0° J. R. Gibbard, Exeter 6,§i5c12 05 
J. H. Turner, Knutsford H243.)8 3 M. Bridgman, Paignton 6.4379 Tyee 
J. Hawley, Colne 4,156 8 11 Crocker Bros., Torquay 4 6,395 I 6 
G. Parkinson, Ancoats Q00. 1 6 I’. Matthews, Torquay 6,220 0 Oo 
S. Browne, Chester . 3,938 12 7 H. Webber, Paignton 6,203 I2 4 
C. Braddock, Southport 3,051.12, 11 W. Gibson, Exeter 6,090 Oo O 
Pickthall & Sons, Barrow 3,798 7 II N. Rundle, Kingsbridge 5,873.14 50 
J. Jevons, Dudley 3588 11 4] C.&R.E. Drew, Paignton 5,676 19° 3 
Holmes & King, Wigan 570. La 2 

F. Dawson, Bury ; +) (BRS RAM@s 0) 

J. Bryan, Bury . ; : : 4) BRAC Ai ee ee Bye 

W. Winnard, Wigan ; ; . 3,324.18 7 For Building House and Three Cottages, Wellingborough 
J. Etheridge & Co., Manchester 3,246 14 4 Road, Rushden. Mr. S. KNIGHT, Architect. 

J. McCulloch, Manchester ee Os. I Sparrow, Rushden J00 1, O~ O 
J. Dale, Northwich 3,032 15 9 Bayes ; : ‘ 849 0 O 
J. Evans, Parkgate . 2091s ,0. "3 Clayson Bros., Cooknoe $375 40) 2 O 
S. W. Pilling, Manchester 2,005.7 © Knight, Rushden : : ; ‘ : 825 0 oO 
J. Hamilton, Altrincham . mere * 7 UNDERWOOD, Wellingborough (accepted) . 780 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, H.C. 
Bitrxs or QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRABUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gea2tiricatz Boos for Instalments, 3s8., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBiEs, upon application. 


BEST. BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN 
FARLEIGH DOWN 


RARE LOI 


& CO:, 


IMITED, 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feat of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


BOX GROUND 


IS BEST FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Fapers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T, PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the 

country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms on 

application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


48 FRITH STREET, SOHO, Sy aaa eg 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS, 


PSS SSSSSSSSOCSSSO SSS SOCHSOPSOCOCPOOSOSCP OSS O 


SIMPLEX LEAP 

GLAZING 

For ROOFS, #* * * * * * * * 

xx xx * SKYLIGHTS & 

GSESS SAWN) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 


No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


GPP SSL LS LLLLL LLL ALLIED 


GROVER & Co. (zimiter), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


& * * ¥ * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
POSSSHSSSSSSSSSS PSSESOSHSSSSSCSO VOD IG 


ALL KINDS OF 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER.| 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY -PIECES 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


= 
[3 
3 
‘3 


Iz SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
ON 5 "Ap, tion of Bath Stone, 


and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


NP. 


TRADE MARK. 


E. SCOTT & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1861) 
Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Patent 


MICA LETTERS. 
OPAL, GLASS, 
AND WOOD LETTER MAKERS, 
GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 
EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, ETC. 


Contractors for and Manufacturers of 


GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Mediums. 


Wholesale and Retail, supplied ia 
Se M | CA, any size and shape, 


WILKINS and SONS, 


8s-98 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. \ 


166 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


BATH STONE. 


ae 7) O0N EC 
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SUNDERLAND. meet the sewer. This is of great advantage when laying down 
For Works at 118 Church Street, Monkwearmouth. Mr. J. | the drains of a house, as it allows the drains to be discon- 
Jubson, Architect, 262 High Street West, Sunderland. nected, if necessary, at the back of the house, even when, as 
Davison, Southwick . : ; ; 5 - £140 0 O/}| may often happen, the sewer runs at the front, where there is no 
Clark, Sunderland : : , 7 : . 188 1 2 available space between for placing a disconnecting chamber. 
R. Hudson, jun., Millfield . : : . - 170 0 ©} The form of the receiver is also such that should the drain or 
G. H. Hodgson, Sunderland : § ; - 160 0 0| trap by any possibility become choked, cleansing rods can be 
Watson & Welch, Monkwearmouth . ; - 153 © O| easily worked and the trap readily cleared by the hand, and for 
Tait, Monkwearmouth : ; : : - 152 0 O| this purpose standing room is provided on one sidé of the 
Cooper, Sunderland . ; ; : ; - 149 0 0] chamber. The appliance is also said to be an effectual barrier 
Swintoe, Sunderland . : ; ; : - 147 0 ©) against rats coming up from the sewer, and, being made it 
Surtees, Sunderland . : : 4 ; - 145 16 6) well-glazed sanitary stoneware, it is practically indestructible, 
Hall, Sunderland : : ; : é - 144 © ©| and impervious to the evils that metal often succumbs to by 
Duckworth, Sunderland 4 ‘ : - 149 0 0 | corrosion, oxidisation, &c. The illustrated figure shows the 
Fairclough, Sunderland : : : POLI 32. 05 fo 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Davies’ Disconnecting Receiver and Trap.—The Davies’ 
disconnecting receiver and trap for house drains (registered), is 
manufactured solely by Mr. J. C. Edwards, of the Plaskynaston 
Potteries, Ruabon, and, as the name implies, its purpose is to 
serve as a disconnector between the drain and the sewer. The 
rule Jaid down by sanitarians nowadays, who, no doubt, if it 
were possible, would abolish drains entirely, is that having 
drains, a house should be as though it had them not, and one 
of the first things to be secured is to have a thorough discon- 
nection between the drains and the sewers. How to accom- 
plish this is quite another matter. Problems are always more 
or less difficult of solution. We are not concerned now to 
describe all the thought, labour, and time that has been ex- 
pended to do it, but rather to point out one means by which the 
problem has been solved in a most satisfactory way. A 
thoroughly reliable and efficient arrangement for a perfect dis- 
connection, ventilation, with facility for cleansing house drains, 
is found in the appliance produced by Mr. J. C. Edwards, and, 
besides its suitability for these important objects, it has other usual method of fixing the appliance. It will be seen that the 
incidental advantages, which render it more than ever adapted soil and foul-water drain is intended to be kept quite distinct 
for general use. Tor instance, besides affording thorough dis- from the drains carrying off the rain and surface-water, &c., 
connection from the sewer and thorough ventilation of the the former entering the receiver at the end as shown, and any 
drains, the planning of the house drains is simplified by its number of the latter discharging their contents over the top, 
use, and any position quite irrespective of the sewer will suit as shown by the pipe B ; the top of the disconnecting chamber, 
for it to be fixed in. Thus the position that will best suit the D, D, being carried up to ground level, and either finished with 
main or soil drain and its connections can be utilised, because curb and iron grating, or covered over with an airtight door or 
the outlet from the trap can be turned in any direction so as to slab, with proper air inlet, as the case may require. 


GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 1886-87. 


:) BAIRD, THOMPSON & 60. 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


GOLD, SILVER, & PRIZE MEDALS & SPECIAL DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 
NY HIGHEST AWARDS given for IMPROVED : 


» VWENTILATORS 


| AND SYSTEM OF VENTILATION, 
For Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Halls, Dwellings, 
Buildings, Drains, &c. 
The Cheapest. Simplest, mest Effective, and only Reliable Ventilators of 


the day. Effectually Vertilate WITHOUT DRAUGHTS, and the only 
Ventilators which will enticely prevent the admission of rain or snow. 


\Y), FRESH AIR-INLET “DRAWER” VENTILATORS. 


Admits and Diffuses the Fresh Air WITHOUT DRAUGHT. 


SIX 


Design No. 10. 


\ Price i mm 
~« from ii li, 
10/- ls 
oF 
cn. — = 
N CLOSED. OPEN. 
; Ornamental, Plain Vcntilator before being plaecd 
No. 32, into wall. 
With Water Tray. For other sizes and designs, see Catalogue. 
VAI meek ganye the ait and REBORTS, PLANS, & ESTIMATES FURNISHED for COMPLETE 
B LR Ty Te, Blacks, &c. SCHEMES of VENTILATION. 
2 i Illustrated Catalogue-, Price Lists, and Particulars Post Free. ‘ 
; AGENTS WANTED in every Town where not already represented. No. 9. 
BAIRD, THOMP ae sok al 
5 SON & CO., ENGINEERING WORKS, 
 _LONDON— GLASGOW - 


17 Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C. Nos. 24 and 26 Bath Street and 132 West Nile S reot. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. BRowN & MAY, engineers, of Devizes, have opened 
a London office and showroom at 81 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., where their new vertical and portable engines can be 
seen. 

Messrs. ARCHIBALD SMITH & STEVENS have been in- 
structed to supply one of their improved hydraulic lifts for 
Messrs. Lloyds, Barnett & Bosanquet’s new bank in Lombard 
Street. This lift will run through the height of building. 

THE works on the new line of railway which is to place 
Wimbledon and the district surrounding in more direct communi- 
cation with Kensington and the West End are to be immediately 
commenced by the South-Western Railway Company. In 
anticipation of the opening of the line a greatly-enlarged 
station at South Kensington is contemplated for the joint traffic 
of the South-Western and Metropolitan District companies. 

Mr. HENRY BASSANT, of the West London Parquet 
Flooring Manufactory, Wells Street, W., has just laid a 
border of his parquet at the College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury 
Square. 

THE committee for the restoration of Burford Church, 
Oxon, have accepted the estimate of Mr. Alfred Groves, of 
Milton-under- Wychwood (amounting to 7764), for works to 
the “ Burgess” aisle, and north and south transepts. Mr. J. D. 
Sedding is the architect. 

THE well-known firm of Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne 
executed the whole of the stained glasswork for the Duke of 
Albany’s memorial at Cannes. Messrs. Hart, Peard & Co. did 
the metalwork, and Mr. Burt the marblework. 

THE Buckpool Harbour Commissioners, having resolved to 
proceed with the enlargement of the harbour, Mr. Willet, C.E., 
Aberdeen, has commenced the surveys preparatory to the works 
being contracted for. 

THE Shrewsbury Town Council on Monday adopted water 
and sewerage schemes at an estimated cost, respectively, of 
26,0007. and 8,850/. It is proposed to pump the water from the 
Severn, the intake being about a mile above the town. 

THE Stonehaven Local Authority has now finally decided to 
place the contract for the execution of the Old Town water 
scheme in the hands of Mr. Alexander Mathieson, plumber, 
Stonehaven, at the price of 1,0717. 9s. 

A SPECIAL jury have awarded 1,000/. and costs in the case | 
of a claim made against the Mersey Tunnel Railway Company, | 


for damage caused to property at the corner of Hamilton Street 
and Market Place South, Birkenhead, through subsidence 
while the tunnel was being driven. 

THE Red Lion Hotel, Winsford, in the Cheshire salt 
district, which was originally entered by walking up six steps, 
has gone down so steadily that it is now entered by going down 
six steps. Signs of total collapse have now appeared, and the 
outer walls have been shored. 

THE report of the directors of Perry & Co., Limited, will be 
submitted at the twelfth ordinary meeting of the members to 
be held on Tuesday, the 22nd inst., at the offices of the Com- 
pany, 26 Lancaster Street, Birmingham. A dividend of Io pes 
cent. is recommended, the same as has been paid for the 
previous three years, and 2,000/. will be placed to the reserve 
fund. 

THE preparations for the American Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court are rapidly approaching completion. Contracts have 
been given out within a few days to Doulton & Co., for lava- 
tories and sanitary appliances ; to the Anglo-American Brush 
Electric Light Co., for huge ‘‘ Search” lights for the Wild West 
grounds, and the Thornton & Houston arc-lights for the build- 
ings. Babcock & Wilcox boilers will supply the huge Wheelock 
engine; T. & W. Farmiloe will supply 75,000 square feet of 
glass for roof-lights ; the Butterley Iron Co. the ironwork ; and 
Lee & Chapman all the lumber and timber. M. Bartholdi, the 
sculptor, will lend an immense oil painting of the Hardour of 
New York, to which is added a panoramic view of that city and 
Brooklyn and Jersey City, and also a replica of his famous 
statue of Liberty, erected on Bedloes Island, in New York 
Harbour. : 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


THE Queen will lend two pictures by Vandyke for the fine art 
section of the Yorkshire Jubilee Exhibition at Saltaire. 

THE Dundee Town Council at a special meeting on Monday 
unanimously agreed to give 2,500/. towards the erection of the 
Victoria Art Gallery, and to subscribe 500/, towards the esta- 
blishment of the Medical School. 

A WING is to be added to the Royal South Hants Infirmary, 
Southampton, for out-patients. 

THE provision of a recreation-ground for children and 
the erection of a public fountain and a marble statue of the 
Queen has been decided on at Reading. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRENCH LIBRARY OF ART. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Broché, 245.; Relié, 288. 


PeS-STYLES..; 


OVER SEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS OF DIFFERENT PERIODS, WITH DESCRIPTIONS 


BY PAUL ROUAIX. 


« This large and sumptuous book is issued by the publishers of Z’Art, a journal which we have frequently referred to as being one of the 
best publications of its kind in Europe. The French Librairie de Art has been known for long in connection with works treating of the fine 
arts, and Les Styles is certainly equal to anything we have ever seen of the kind, and by far superior to the vast majority of similar works issued 
in this country. There is something about the atmosphere of France which confers refinement of taste in everything relating to designs, and so 
pronounced is the national! aptitude for discovering beanty and symmetry, that the very fact of a book coming from across the straits is generally 
a sufficient guarantee of the artistic excellence of the contents. } : 

“M. Rouaix treats of many species of decoration, commencing with that in vogue amongst the ancient Egyptians, and proceeding in regular 
order of date with the Etruscan, Greek, Byzantine, Roman, Gothic, the peculiar ornamentation of the Renaissance, and of the times of 
Louis XIII., XIV., XV., and XVI. Before each division the author introduces a short historical introduction, and afterwards, by means of a 
series of beautifully executed prints, illustrates the prevailing fashion of the time. For this purpose he has levied contributions on examples of 
architecture, carving on wood, suits of armour, bas-reliefs, tapestry and embroidery, mural painting, mosaical work, and a host of other subjects, 
including caskets and chalices. In fact, anything that can be called artistic and assigned with certainty to a particular era is represented, the 
result being an exhaustive and exceedingly pretty production.”— Book LoRE. 

“Crammed with admirab e cuts, arranged chronologically, and grouped under headings.” —ATHEN EUM. 


Single Number, 5s.; Complete Series, 12 Numbers (by Subscription), £2 8s. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


FANTAISIES DECORATIVES. 


BY HABERT DYS. 


“Beautiful plates. Examples of the finest colour printing, and for variety and grace of design they could scarcely be surpassed. Decorators 
might gain many hints both for designs and schemes of colour by a study of this excellent publication.” —GRAPHIC. 
“ The illustrations are nicely coloured, neatly drawn, and very spirited.”—ATHEN MUM. 


LONDON: GILBERT WOOD & C0., 175 STRAND. 
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Walker & Smith, oil refiners, &c., which adjoined the brewery, 
would have been in danger of destruction also. 

ON Monday the fire began at Draper’s Wharf, Battersea, 
which is still smouldering. The property consisted of a great 
building of two floors—which fulfilled the various purposes of 
chopping-rooms, stores, and engine and boiler-houses—and of 
two large stacks of timber, which were between 50 and 60 feet 
high, and which together measured about 60 yards in length 
and 53 yards in width. This timber comprised deal lengths, 
general firewood, wood for boxes, and many thousands of 
battens. The wharf was also contiguous to oil works, ozokerit 
works, and the cab-yard and stables of which the Earl of 
Shrewsbury is the proprietor. Owing to the nature of the 
property little could be done to save it, and Mr. Draper’s loss 
is estimated at 16,000/, which is covered by insurance. The 
official report of the damage of the principal property is as 
follows :—A_ building of two floors, about 165 feet by 30 feet, 
used as engine and boiler-house, chopping-rooms, and stores, 
and contents burnt out and roof destroyed ; two stacks of fire- 
wood (one about 100 feet by 80 feet by 60 feet high, and the 
other about 80 feet by 80 feet by 48 feet high) and stock in 
yard partially destroyed ; stables and dwellings adjoining and 
contents damaged by smoke and water. 


A PUBLIC meeting is to be held at Southwold to decide 
what scheme shall be adopted. A cottage hospital, an exten- 
sion of the pier, and the building of a new bridge have been 
suggested, the last mentioned being the project most in favour. 


Tue St. Pancras Vestry, after considering a communication 
from Sir F. Abel, have declined to appoint a committee to 
assist in raising funds for the Imperial Institute. 

THE Keighley Town Council on Wednesday last resolved 
to accept the offer of the Duke of Devonshire to give the 
Devonshire Park to the town. The Council also resolved to 
purchase Knowle Park, in the South Ward, for the sum of 


15,0007, 


FIRES OF THE WEEK. 


THE Northampton Theatre and Opera House, which was 
erected about three years ago, was partially destroyed early on 
Sunday. After the travelling company had left the building on 
Saturday about midnight, the assistant stage manager in making 
his rounds discovered a fire breaking out on the stage. The 
police and the fire brigades were soon on the spot, and a copious 
supply of water was poured into the building. Nothing, how- 
ever, could save the stage and its surroundings. The whole of 
that part of the theatre was soon destroyed, and it was only by 
dint of the greatest exertions that the fire was prevented 
enveloping the whole of the auditorium. The roof was burnt 
through, all the properties and property rooms, with one slight 
exception, were destroyed, the pit was considerably damaged by 
fire, and the rest of the building suffered greatly from water, 
smoke, and breakage. The loss is covered by insurance. 

ON Friday the Atlantic Oil and Cake Mill at Hull, belonging 
to Messrs. Barton & Waterhouse, was entirely consumed. The 
mill was four storeys high, the two lower ones containing 
machinery, oil, and cake, and the upper two seed and Bombay 
bags. The stock on the place was very considerable, and the 
loss sustained was the more serious from the fact that the 
machinery of the firm was of the newest description, and had 
not been long introduced into the mill, with the view to the 
improved manufacture of oil cake. On the lowest store were 


MESSRS. JONES & ATTWOOD. 


WE have much pleasure in calling attention to the “ Desidera- 
tum” heating apparatus of Messrs. Jones & Attwood, of 
Stourbridge, whose name is so well known in connection with 
the expansion joint manufactured by them. This heating 
apparatus is invaluable for heating small buildings of every 
description, andis much patronised on account of its simplicity 
and efficiency for greenhouses. The temporary failure, or 
temporary irregularity, in the working of a heating apparatus 
may be passed over in many cases as a very disagreeable 
nuisance, but in a greenhouse disaster would result, and there- 
fore in such structures a heating apparatus must be above 
suspicion. The “ Desideratum” isa compact, convenient, port- 


four large oil tanks, capable of containing many tons of oil. 
Two of these were full, and the others nearly so. 
of Mr. J. H. Brodrick, which adjoins the mill, was for a time a 
source of great anxiety, but by strenuous efforts it was saved. 


The brewery 


able, and economic apparatus, and, being reliable for green- 
house work, it will be found eminently useful for other small 
buildings by reason of the several advantages named above. 
The apparatus itself consists of an independent boiler of the 


This was fortunate, otherwise the extensive premises of Messrs. | Loughboro’ pattern, which may be built in wall of house if 


Blind Materials, | 
IJustrations, 
Price Lists, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic 
Address :— 
“Blinds, London.’’ 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO, 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Estimates on application to 


EMLEY & SONS 


(LIMITED), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 


AND POLISHING WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and | 
Lithographed by return of post | 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


k> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


thakespeare Printing Works, 
aie BIRMINGHAM. 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO., 
30 & 31 Paternoster Square, London, E.C., 
ORIGINAL MAKERS OF 


TALC GROUND WALL-PAPERS 


Papers in carefully-considered Designs & 
Colourings, from Qs. per piece gross. 


Special facilities for the Production of Architects’ own Designs. 
inters of Messrs, WATTs & Co.’s Wal 
Messrs. Boptey & GARNER 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. THE ‘= =] PATENT | 
Yi Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or W I N D OW i) Top-Light WATER PU M P S 5 ENGI N ES. 
ailway Station, for all nee ot specially tavaitucestente’ BLIND Wath) Pcl | ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 

BATH STONES {"sscted spect oes ome Ss 

_ Address_YOCKNEY & Bee oe gt COMP ANY, We = ai ke RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 
; | 4 LAWRENCE ea - |ARTESIAN WELL ENGINEE 

A S&P HAL, i KK. LANE, —— =| Send for Patterns of | Waterworks Contractor, : 

rf "E —_ Ss i 


High Street, CHATHAM. 
| STEAM WELL-BORING MACHINERY 


| Of any-size and description to meet all requirements, thus 
K PAVI N G effecting a greater saving of time over the slow 
O | and tedious system of Hanp Pow. 

= (Mr. Wuittr's SYSTEM), | ARTESIAN Bored TUBE WELLS and Pumps for any size or 

iFor Churches, Schools, | depth, Engines and Pumps for Sale or Hire. 
ffices, &c. | R.D.B. has completed a great number of large and 
Estimates and full particulars | deep Borings, yieldiug upwards of 100 tons per hour, some 
on application to | exceeding 1,000 fect in depth. Only experienced workmen 


YS r THOS. GREGORY & CO |'employed. Applications to be made direct to the above. 

Le ite 4 . ° | 

Woop PAVING AND STEAM 

d JOINERY WORKS, 
Clapham Junction, S.W. 


J. L. BACON & CO,, 
HEATING and VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


Every description of Building Warmed to any desired 
Temperature by our 


IMPROVED SMALL PIPE SYSTEM. 


Estimates Free. Effect Guaranteed. 


Phoenix Works, 34 Upper Gloucester’ Place, 
Dorset Square, London, N.W. 
_____——siD escriptive Pamphlet Post-free. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, | - GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ACCIDENTS. RAILWAY AND MARINE 
ALL ACCIDENTS DURING ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYMENT, | FIDELITY GUARANTERS. 


(THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited), 
Nos. 84 and 85 King William Street, London, E.0. 
_ _Capital, £1,000,000. 

Fully Subscribed, £500,000. Paid up, £100,000, 

u Persors insured about 800,000. 

Names of Workmen not required ; premium charged on 
total wages at 2s, per cent. and upwards. 

Protection granted during issue of Policy. 

Reduced Rates for GENERAL ACCIDENTS with bonus on 
all renewals. 

Collective Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number of 
persons. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


S, STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, | 


\t &c., &c. 
= ——) Free on application. 


| 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS CF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 
Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 
OLUMH XXXVI. OF THK ARKCHITHOT: 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Gilt 1 ettered, price 128. 6d, 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. ; 


1-Papers (designed by 
and GILBERT ScoTT), 
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desired ; stove elbow with soot lid and damper, also gun-metal 
bibcock for emptying apparatus ; small shovel for stoking ; coil- 
box ends for three or more pipes, one having an open top and 
loose cover for convenience of filling with water, thus answering 
the purpose of supply cistern ; circulating pipes (two or more) 
for radiation ; upper pipe, which if left empty will allow room for 
the expansion of water in case of excessive firing, or it may be 
partially filled to increase the radiating surface in time of frost or 
excessive cold; flow and return pipes connecting boiler to cir- 
culating pipes ; spanner with which the whole apparatus may be 
fixed complete by any amateur in about an hour. It will thus be 
seen that any person of ordinary intelligence can in a short 
time put up the apparatus, or likewise take it down and remove 
itelsewhere, To insure satisfactory results, the length of pipes, 
or in other words, the heating surface of the pipes, must be 
proportioned to the cubic area of the interior to be heated, viz., 
about 3 feet run of 4-inch pipe for each 100 cubic feet area, or 
3} feet of 4-inch pipe for exposed structures. 


LONDON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


Tue London Government Bill introduced by Mr. Lewis H. 
Isaacs has just been issued. It consists of twenty-eight sec- 
tions and seven schedules, and creates, in addition to the City 
‘of London, twelve new municipalities, eight on the north and 
four on the south side of the Thames. Although the area of 
the City and its property remain untouched by Mr. Isaac’s Bill, 
considerable reforms are proposed in its government. As in 
the case of the other municipalities, it is intended that com- 
missioners duly appointed by a Secretary of State shall appor- 
tion its wards and determine the number of aldermen and 
councillors to be returned by each. The term of years for 
which a councillor is eligible to serve both in the City and out- 
side is three years, and in the case of an alderman six years, 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 being followed in these 
and several other particulars. The office of Lord Mayor is no 
longer to be confined to members of the Court of Aldermen, 
but is to be open to any citizen qualified to be returned as a 
councillor for the City of London. In placing two-thirds of the 
metropolitan municipalities on the north side of the Thames, 
the Bill not only follows the relative proportions of the popula- 
tion, but also the rateable value of the buildings as compared 
with the south side. 


It is proposed to make each municipality complete in itself, 
as far as relates to its governing body or corporation, there 
being a mayor, aldermen, and councillors for each of the 
boroughs. ‘The respective number of aldermen, and councillors 
is a question left to be dealt with in committee. The whole of 
the duties now discharged by the vestries and district boards of 
the metropolis are allocated to the new municipal corporations 
created by the Bill. For the purpose of dealing with matters 
purely metropolitan in character, such as main drainage, the 
Thames embankments and bridges, street improvements, 
parks and open spaces, the fire brigade, and other matters now 
committed to the care of the Metropolitan Board of Works, it 
is proposed to constitute a Board to be called the “ Metropo- 
litan Municipal Council,” of which the mayors of the respective 
boroughs would be ea officio members, while there would be 60 
other members directly elected by the ratepayers. The Lord 
Mayor would be chairman of the Metropolitan Municipal 
Council, and it is provided that a deputy chairman should be 
appointed, with a salary not exceeding 2,000/. a year, who 
would preside over all meetings of the council in the absence 
of the Lord Mayor. A third of the elected members of the 
council are to retire annually. The duties, rights, and privi- 
leges of the Lord Mayor remain intact, and it is proposed that 
he shall continue to receive such allowances for his office as may 
from time to time be fixed by the Common Council of the City. 
The Bill is backed by Mr. Kimber, Major-General Golds- 
worthy, Sir A. K. Rollit, Mr. Seager Hunt, Sir Guyer Hunter, 
Colonel Duncan, Mr. Baumann, and Mr. Morgan Howard, 
OG: 


Ee 


SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS CLERKS’ PROVIDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tuer third annual meeting of this Association was held on 
Saturday last at the registered office, the Auction Mart, Token- 
house Yard, Mr. G. W. Haines presiding. The report and 
statement of accounts for the past year were agreed to and 
adopted, and the officers re-elected for the current year. 

The Chairman said he thought it was a matter for con- 
gratulation that the Association was in a successful position 
financially, though he could not help regretting that the 
number of members was not considerably larger. He hoped 
that all interested would do their best to greatly extend the 


FIRE BRICKS, 


E. BOWEN, Fire Brick Manufacturer, 
Stourbridge. 
Manufacturer ot Best Stourbridge Fire Bricks, and Cement Fire 
Ciay, Gas Retorts, Muffies,&c. Fire Bricks and Blocks for the 
Hichest Heats. for Iron Blast Furnaces, Forge, Rolling, 
Puddling and Stee! Furnaces, Pottery, Bottle. and Flint Glass 
FPuinaces, Roasting and Refining Furnaccs, Chemical Works, 
Coke Ovens. xc.. Boiler Seating Blocks, Flue Covers, Loco- 
motive Bricks, Tuyéres, Steel Runners, Grate Backs. 
Speci«l Sizes and Shapes made to Engineers’ Drawings. 
Prices Quoted to any Port or Railway Station. 
ONDON AGENTS :— 


L 
R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Stores:—Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
treet, near Bethnal Green Station. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


THS & GREEN, Halifax. 
GLAZED BRICK~ (White and Coloured), Special Salt Glazed 
Bricks, Sanitary Tubes. Glazed Earthenware Sinks, Cattle, 
Sheep, and Pig Troughs. Horse Mangers, Patent Automatic 
Trough Closet, Patent Flush Tank, Channelling for Stables and 
Yards, Salt Glazed Bricks for Stables, Sewers, &c. Ventilating 
Bricks, Patent Ventilating Gullies and Traps, Garden Edging, 
Patent Chimney Pots and cure for Down Draughts, Patent Drain- 


Cleaning Rods. 
Six Prize Medals. Copies of Testimonials sent if required. 
LONDON AGENTS :— 


R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Stores :—_Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street. near Bethnal Green Station. 


BLUE BRICKS, 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE BRICKS, 
Kingswinford, near Dudley, Staffordshire. 


R. CULL & 80! AGENTS :— 


SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Stores :—_Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


Time, Cement, Bricks, Slates, Laths, Hair. Sand, Plaster, Stable 
Paving Bricks, Wall Copings, Channel Bricks, Blue and Red 
Ridges, Red Plain Tiles and Pan Tiles, Closet Pans and Traps, 
Drain Pipes, Bends, Junctions, &., all sizes. Chimney Pots, Red 
and White, Fire Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, Fire Clay. Prices on 
Application. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LD. 


Works :—CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 
London Office :_2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster, S.W. 


co 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FL-OR 


AND WALL Hees 2 MOSAICS 3 
SE. | z, C Ox 
<i Nt » 
COCO] © a 


EMBOSSED AND _ INCISED TILES, 
ETC., RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


COALVILLE. vetcestersuire. 
MESSRS. E. JACKSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS, 
SURVEYORS and VALUERS, 


LAND, ESTATE, and HOUSE AGENTS. 
CHIEF OFFICES: 


55 and 56 CHANCERY LANE, 


NDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices : 762 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
London, N. 

Estates Managed and Rents Collected. 

Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 
or Private Treaty. 

Valuations of Landed Estates, Building Land, and 
House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed. 

Valuations for Probate. 

Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 

Advances made at 5 per cent. on Reversions, or Purchased 
outright if desired. 

Owners are invited to forward particulars of Estates, 
Freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may have to 


R. CULL & SON’S STORES, be Let or Sold. which will be Registered free. 


RAILWAY ARCHES, 
Corner of LONDON ST., & BRADY ST., 
Near BETHNAL GREEN STATION. 


ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 
HE ANCASTER STONE COMPANY 


continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly 
worked by Messrs. KIRK & PARRY, and to supply Stone of the 


“Ourer Orrice:—72 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, OLD] same fine quality as heretofore. 


RROAD STREET, E.C. 


OFFICES :~JERMYN STREET, SLEAFORD. 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld. 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 


Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps to 
Public Buildings, Factories, &. 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY, LONDON, S.W: 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


LEAD GLAZING, Ce. 
Ww. JAMES & CO., 


WILLES ROAD & PRINCE OF WALES ROAD 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
White Relievo Etchings on Plate Glass, in the 


Continental Style. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON, N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. ° ° 


Pattrern Booxs on APPLICATION. 
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usefulness of the Association, which was established for the 
objects of granting allowances to members in sickness, life 
assurances, and superannuation. 

A vote of thanks to the annual subscribers was passed ; 
also to the Chairman for presiding. 


THE LATE MR. JOHN CHAPPLE. 


On the 6th inst. Mr. John Chapple, who was well known 
from his long connection with St. Albans Cathedral, died at 
‘Torrington Hall, St. Albans, after a long and painful illness, 
According to the Herts Advertiser, he was born on January Io, 
1826, and sprang from an oJd Devonshire family. As a young 
man, Mr. Chapple had the advantage of working under Brunel, 
the celebrated engineer, but subsequently he turned his atten- 
tion more particularly to architecture. Under Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, Mr. Chapple gained the experience which fitted 
him for carrying on the important works subsequently com- 
mitted to his care. He was entrusted by Sir Gilbert, then 
Mr. Scott, with the superintendence of works of ecclesiastical 
restoration at Boxgrove, one of the oldest and finest churches 
in Sussex, and an edifice possessing great historical interest, 
and also at Itchingfield in the same county. He then went to 
Danbury, in Essex, where the workmen, on the completion of 
the work, presented him with silver teaspoons. He subsequently 
undertook the restoration of the church at Frinstead, in Kent, 
and Chesham, in Buckinghamshire, and on the completion of 
the work at the latter place, the inhabitants presented him with 
a silver tea-service, goblet, and salt-cellars. He has also 
received many valuable presents of plate from St. Albans 
friends. It was from Chesham, about 1870, that he removed to 
St. Albans to become clerk of the works for the restoration of 
our grand old Abbey, and from that time forward the under- 
taking absorbed his attention. There was one break of 
some eleven months in his connection with the Abbey 
since 1870, and that was when, in 1876, he was chosen 
by Sir Gilbert Scott to supervise the work of restoring 
the great church of St. Nicholai, Hamburgh, a task for 
which he was eminently fitted, and which, although it 
involved some work of an exceptionally difficult character, 
was Carried to so successful a termination that Mr. Chapple 
was presented with a gold medal by the Bau-Commission of 
St. Nicholai, Hamburgh, represented by Senator Hayn. With 
the exception of the period of absence from England, neces- 
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sarily somewhat lengthy, which this work involved, Mr. 
Chapple’s life since 1870 has been thoroughly bound up in the 
grand labour he had in hand at St. Albans. His mind was 
steeped in the written and legendary lore of the noble church 
under his care, and in the many and sometimes very acri- 
monious disputes that the restoration gave rise to, Mr. 
Chapple’s advice and practical knowledge had no small weight. 
When forced into the controversy himself, while not hesitating 
to strenuously uphold the course he believed to be right, he 
had a knack of saying disagreeable things in so pleasant a 
manner and with so genial a smile that his opponents found it 
to bea difficult matter to be angry with him, however much 
they might dislike the cause he was battling for. Under Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s direction in 1870 he undertook the restoration 
and underpinning of the great central tower, then in a most 
dangerous state. The story of the discovery by Mr. Chapple 
of the danger that was threatening was graphically told by 
Lord Grimthorpe (then Sir Edmund Beckett) in his well-known 
“ first sermon” in the restored nave in June 1884. Address- 
ing a party of archeologists assembled in the nave, Lord 
Grimthorpe said :—“It was a lucky thing Mr. Chapple came 
[to St. Albans] for being in the Abbey on Sunday, instead of 
devoting himself to his prayer-book, he heard a crack, and he 
could not entirely withdraw his thoughts from the matter, 
though he did withdraw his eyes from the place it came from, 
for he knew that other people’s eyes might follow his, and there 
might be an alarm. He kept his counsel until the next day, 
when he went and told Sir Gilbert Scott (then Mr. Scott) that 
the tower of St. Albans Abbey was falling. ... Of course, 
the result was that Mr. Chapple was directed by Mr. Scott to 
do all he could to get all available timber within reach and 
shore up the tower. Some money was raised, one of the piers 
was rebuilt, and another almost rebuilt, and other repairs were 
done, with which they hoped the tower would remain sound for 
hundreds of years.” Sir G. Gilbert Scott died in 1878, and the 
work of restoration languished for want of funds. When Lord 
Grimthorpe obtained a faculty from the Bishop to carry on the 
restoration at his own expense, Mr. Chapple still retained the 
post of clerk of the works, and assisted his lordship to carry 
out his desires. Under his eye the important work of restoring 
the nave and reconstructing the west front has been success- 
fully accomplished, and his share of the labour is recorded in a 
Latin inscription under the sill of the great west window. The 
restoration of our noble church has been the great labour of 
Mr, Chapple’s life, and with it his name will ever be associated. 
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Up to the very last his interest in the work remained un- 
diminished, and from his bed of sickness he gave directions with 
regard to the rebuilding of the south wall of the south transept, 
which is now in progress. But not only has Mr. Chapple been 
associated with the restoration of the cathedral, but for some 
years has occupied the post of churchwarden, and as long as 
his health allowed him, gave assiduous personal attention to 
the fulfilment of the duties which such a post entailed. Mr. 
Chapple first sought municipal honours in 1877, when he con- 
tested a seat for the Council, and was returned at the head of 
the poll. Two years later he was elected to the civic chair, 
which he filled with honour both to the city and to himself. 
He was elected alderman in 1883 on the retirement of Mr. 
Alderman Lipscomb. He was a justice of the peace for the 
city, and had been associated with nearly every popular move- 
ment since his settlement in the town. His name occurs in the 
rolls of honorary members of both the Oddfellows and Foresters’ 
Societies. He was a Freemason, being a member both of the 
“Halsey” Lodge (St. Albans) and “Granite” Lodge (London), 
and was a subscriber to many of the Masonic charities. Much 
interest was manifested by him in the St. Albans Public 
Hospital, and until February of last year, when ill-health com- 
pelled him to resign, he had a seat on the board of directors of 
the St. Albans’ Building Society. 

On Sunday the stall allotted to Mr. Chapple at the abbey 
was draped in black, and, at the conclusion of the evening 
service, the organist played the Dead March in “ Saul” on the 
organ. 


THE LATE MR. SWAN. 


Messrs. Hopes, Harr & Co., the lock and safe manufacturers | 


of the City, have recently lost an old and valuable worker in 
the person of Mr. J. W. Swan, the head of the safe-making 
department. Mr. Swan was in the office at Cheapside upon 
Thursday, the roth inst., and went to an appointment in Birchin 
Lane a little after four o’clock. During the conversation that 


ensued he became suddenly faint and helpless, and as suddenly | 


expired. As he had been for several months under medical 
treatment, an inquest became unnecessary, the doctor certifying 
that he had died from disease of the heart. 

The deceased gentleman was in his forty-eighth year, and 
had been in Mr. Hart’s employment about twenty-two years. 
He was well acquainted, both in theory and practice, with all 
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the details of design and manufacture of depositories for the 
keeping of such valuable property as is comprised in gold, 
jewellery, and deeds, and had been for some time the head of 
his extensive department. By his occasional journeys on the 
Continent and throughout Great Britain he had formed a large 
circle of friends among the architectural and banking pro- 
fessions and the mercantile community generally, by whom his 
unexpected death will be much deplored. Some two years ago 
he was laid up for several months in Edinburgh with an all but 
fatal attack of rheumatic fever, from which he never seemed to 
have thoroughly recovered ; in fact, he was in a weakly condi- 
tion of bodily health for a long period afterwards. His 
decease leaves a widow and six children mourners. As a 
tribute to his memory, it can be said that his untimely end has 
been a shock to the whole establishment. He was entirely, as, 
indeed, are his late colleagues, in the trusted confidence of 
the principal, Mr. Hart. 


LONDON FOGS: THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR COST. 


Tun Pall Mali Gazette lately contained a report of an 
interview with Mr. Ernest Hart, which is worth attention as 
indicative of the opinion on architects and builders which 
prevails in the small society known as the Smoke Abatement 
Institute :— 

Yesterday’s (Sunday’s) brilliant sunshine has been succeeded 


| by a February fog. Whence does the infliction come? The 


following report of a conversation with the Chairman of the 
Smoke Abatement Institute will help to explain :— 


The Cost of a London Fog—“ Millions in it.” 

“What do Londoners annually pay for the privilege of 
revelling in fog, Mr. Hart ?” 

“ Professor Chandler Roberts has shown that the weight of 
the smoke-cloud which daily hangs over London may be esti- 
mated at about so tons of solid carbon and 250 tons of carbon 
in the form of hydrocarbon and carbonic oxide gases. Calcu- 
lated from the average result of the actual tests made by the 
Smoke Abatement Committee, the value of coal wasted from 
domestic grates reaches, upon the annual consumption of five 
millions, to 37,500/.; that is, reckoning the value of 
the coal at 21s. per ton only, and assuming that all the 
grates are equal to the average of those tested at the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, which showed that 42 per 
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cent. of the total heat generated passes away without being in | grates and ignorant stoking. By the way, the sweeps and the 
any degree utilised in warming the room. On the basis already | market-gardeners, who use soot as manure, are the only active 
mentioned, the cost of cartage of the wasted coal (2s. 6d. per | opponents of our agitation. No, I have not yet heard of their 
ton on 215,200 tons) will amount to 268,750/, while the | holding indignation meetings. But the architects and builders, 
unnecessary passage of about a million and a half of horses | by their indifference or wilfulness, are much more formidable 
through the streets in drawing this wasted coal adds very | toes. Take Hampstead, for example. People go to reside at 
seriously to the cost of street cleansing and repairing. To these | Hampstead, we suppose, because they desire to enjoy the 
sums should be added the cost of taking away ashes (20 per cent. | blessing of pure air ; but in many of the first-class new houses 
of cinders is a low estimate) from the wasted coal, which | in Hampstead (notably in Fitz-John’s Avenue) you will find 
amounts to 43,000/. a year. According to this calculation, the | fireplaces which are a standing reflection upon the knowledge 
direct and indirect cost of the wasted coal may be set down at | and common sense of our time. In this country the sanitary 
close upon 2,600,000/, The additional loss from the damage | authorities take care that a householder is provided with the 
done to property caused by the smoky atmosphere has been | best sanitary appliances up to his doorstep, as it were, but they 
estimated by Mr. Chadwick at 2,000,000/. Mr. Shaw Lefevre are not concerned to see that he makes a proper and wise use 
says that one public building only, the Houses of Parliament, | of them inside. In the United States they are logical in these 
costs the country 2,500/. a year for the renovation of . ee matters.” 
alone. Totalling all these items together, it may be taken . 
roughly, without any addition on account of loss of ungenerated What the Smoke Abatement Institute has Done. 
carbon, that fog—or rather our failure to burn our coal under “You have just spoken of the direction in which you are 
proper conditions—costs London nearly four and a half | driving—what has your Smoke Abatement Institute done during 
millions sterling per annum! Then you must not forget that | the six years of its existence ?” 
when smoke fogs occur of unusual density, offensiveness, and “ Too little credit, I consider, has been given to the Institute 
duration, the rate of mortality from diseases of the breathing | for what it has done, while insufficient use is made of the 
organs rises proportionately. During the period of great fogs a knowledge which it has put at the disposal of the public. The 
few years since the mortality in London rose to 4o per cent., | Institute can claim that it has brought the subject of the pre- 
which was equal to that of the great cholera years.” vention of smoke out of the region of airy hypothesis and facile 
: F talk into the sphere of practical engineering, and (when Par- 
An Indictment of Architects. liament has ane to aan to such seal matters) oe practical 
“What are your remedies for this enormously expensive | politics also. At the Health Exhibition, tests proved that, 
state of affairs, Mr. Hart ?” whereas at the Smoke Exhibition in 1882 the average smoke 
“ Well, fogs, I fear, we shall always have in the metropolis, | shade from kitcheners was 418, the average in the exhibits at 
for London is placed in a river valley on a clay soil, and is | the Health Exhibition was only 2°4; and, as to open grates, 
bordered on the Essex side by low-lying lands very imperfectly that while the average density of the smoke in the Exhi- 
drained, and on the north side by the Harrow weald. Thefogs bition of 1882 was 3:9 per cent., at the Health Exni- 
generated—the result of damp exhalations—are greatly aggra- bition it was only 1°75. Then, again, great improvements 
vated by the parks. Regent’s Park, St. James’s Park, and have been made in the production of apparatus suitable for 
Battersea Park, are all sources of fog. Most of the parks the trades over which the authorities have control under the 
require draining. No; we are not advocating any scheme of Smoke Act of 1853. It is now possible to carry on all these 
drainage. Our primary object is the abatement of smoke, not trades without creating any nuisance by smoke. The managers 
the removal of the sources of fog. But if we could get rid of of Messrs. Mintons have officially informed us that their great 
the smoke, the fogs, of course, would be much less dense. To pottery and porcelain works are conducted practically without 
this end we recommend the use wherever possible of coke or smoke, and that the saving in fuel and labour amounts alto- 
Welsh smokeless coal, and in any case the employment of gether to about 4o per cent. The manager of one of the 
smoke-abating grates and furnaces. Yes, ill-constructed chim- largest brewers in London—Hanbury’s—has testified te the 
neys materially aggravate the evil resulting from improper facility with which they have during a long series of years con 
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ducted the operations of their business smokelessly, with a gain 
amounting to about 80,000/., which they have saved in about 
thirty years, in coal. The four million house-chimneys, how- 
ever, are the great source of smoke in London. Of course we 
would like to see gas much more extensively used for heating 
purposes. There has been a great increase in the consumption 
of gas for this purpose, which is not a subject for surprise, as 
gas is enormously more economical than coal, while cooking 
by gas, especially roasting, is a most perfect process in the new 
gas cooking stoves. The way to the realisation of our wish is 
somewhat blocked for the present by the price of gas, illumi- 
nating gas being only -obtainable. A little while ago, when 
by-products were bringing a big price, there was some talk of 
setting up in various parts of London gasworks specially for 
the production of these products, in which case heating-gas 
was to have been supplied for almost next to nothing. But 
even if heating-gas were both plentiful and cheap I am afraid 
that the great bulk of Londoners, strongly entrenched in the 
hearthstone sentiment, would prefer the glowing and cheery 
coal fire. This being the case, a great responsibility rests upon 
those who prefer to abide by the ancient method to see that 
neither nuisance nor loss shall longer result from its retention.” 


What they would have the Householder do. 


“ But what would you have the householder do ?” 

“Tn the first place, the householder who takes a new house 
ought to demand the best pattern of grate, both in respect to 
the smokeless and economical production of heat. The theory 
of an economical open fire is that it should present as large a 
surface as possible of red-hot coal—that is, coal which is in a 
complete state of combustion and which radiates heat to the 
fullest extent. All grates, therefore, should be shallow, and 
should be lined with a non-conducting substance, such as fire- 
clay back and sides. This aids complete combustion, gives a 
large radiating surface, and prevents the heat from being carried 
away. Half black coal in a fire-grate always means waste, 
and no fire is a good fire or an economical fire in which the 
whole of the coal is not red-hot during the period of com- 
bustion. There is no such thing as slow combustion without 


waste. What must be aimed at is complete combustion. The | 
' pervades the community, we shall not make that progress which 


so-called ‘slow combustion’ grates owe their merits entirely to 
the fact that they are shallow, that they have a large fire 


surface, and that they are encased in firebrick. One of the | 


most economical grates we have met with is a grate in which a 
supply of ‘slack’ coal is constantly transformed into coke ina 


cavity at the back of the fire, and then, when formed into coke, 
drawn into the fire-grate ; but the inventor—a poor man—will 
neither effectually work nor sell his patent. The best of all 
results, however, have been given by under-feeding grates— 
grates in which the coal is fed from below or at the sides, but 
best from below, instead of from above. A great variety of 
means of under-feeding were illustrated at the exhibitions. One 
method by which coal is fed from an iron saucer placed in 
front of the fire below the lowest bar—the coal being pushed 
from this saucer under the lowest bar of the grate by a species 
of coal-rake—gives excellent results. It does not require any 
mechanism, is relatively smokeless, and can be put in at very 
small cost. We are not prepared to specifically recommend 
any maker’s grate, but at the Smoke Abatement Institute 
(Parkes Museum, Margaret Street) we will gladly offer advice, 
and supply proofs of the tests of the various apparatus.” 


London a Huge Cellar Dwelling. 

“ What is the measure of your hope in relation to the smoke 
abatement movement, Mr. Hart ?” 

“Well, I can scarcely say that we have as yet made any 
substantial headway against King Fog. Considerable diffi- 
culties have to be confronted; for instance, the difficulties 
arising in cases of tenanted houses. But this is a citizen’s 
question, and if the citizens value economy, comfort, and health 
these difficulties ought to be rapidly mastered. Every house- 
holder has it in his power, according to his means and his 
public spirit, to do his part in reducing this nuisance and 
removing this incubus. This end is to be attained partly by 
their own exertions, partly by improved legislation—for there is 
no royal road to the great result desired. Let householders 
bestir themselves in the matter; architects and builders will 
respond to a popular demand, but only to a popular demand. 
The Government may set a catching example by introducing 
the improved grates into their new offices. We shall need and 
we shall ask for further legislation ; but we shall not object to 


‘have first a Royal Commission upon the subject, for its report 


could not fail to greatly strengthen our hands. I cannot say 
that we have not good reason for congratulation ; but until a 
strong public opinion is created, and a sense of individual duty 


the vastness of the evil emphatically demands. By our sanitary 
legislation the nation has abolished cellar dwellings. But it 
seems to me that London is content to be itself nothing short 
of a cellar dwelling on an immense scale.” 
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Ghee Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


‘Tue selection of the six architects who are to compete for 
the Imperial Institute could hardly be a pleasing task for 
either Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON or Mr. WATERHOUSE, who 
are the representatives of art on the sub-committee. Gene- 
sally it is difficult to decide between designs that are 
specially prepared for a building; but in this case there 
were no designs, and the only materials for a decision were 
the names and addresses of the candidates, with the lists of 
their works. There was no guarantee that the sub-com- 
mittee were acquainted with the candidates’ works, and 
moreover, a building like the proposed Institute is sa 
generis, and it is generally found that in such cases new men 
have the best chance. It must also have been foreseen that 
as Scotland and Ireland should have each a representative in 
order to remove a suspicion of favouritism, there could only 
be four English architects. If the profession were polled, 
it would be found that very great diversity prevailed about 
the four architects who are most eligible. The sub-com- 
mittee, in selecting Dr. ANDERsoN, of Edinburgh ; Mr. 
eee bLOMPIELD, Mr. 1. E.-Coricurr, Mr. T.G.. Jack- 
son, Messrs. Aston Wess and INcREss BELL, of London ; 
and Messrs. DEANE & Son, of Dublin, may be said to 
have secured a well-contested competition ; but the ques- 
tion will be asked, What principle determined the selection 
out of the sixty-six names that were submitted? Was it the 
desire to obtain a design that might not differ overmuch 
from the variety now found at South Kensington? Ina case 
of this kind the future should have a thought, and it does 
not follow that the style of design which is now in favour 
will be admired half a century hence. There is one repre- 
sentative of Gothic amongst the six (for Gothic may again 
have its day); but supposing that Italian of the type 
adopted by CHAMBERS or WREN is likely to prevail, what 
competitor will produce it? For an Imperial Institute, 
something should be sought which is neither insular nor 
temporary in character. An opportunity should therefore 
be given for a wider competition in style, or at least the 
styles which are most diffused in the world should not be 
ignored. 


THE competition for the decorative painting in the 
Mairie of Pantin, which excited much interest among the 
artists of Paris, is now concluded. As we have already 
stated several sketches were submitted, and three were 
selected by the judges as a basis for the second competi- 
tion.. The authors were MM. Laron, Henri Lfvy and 
ScHOMMER. The final decision is in favour of the last, 
who will receive the commission for the most important 
part of the decoration, amounting to 36,000 frs. The frag- 
ment of his composition which M. ScHomMMER sent repre- 
sented an Alsatian woman seated, and holding in one hand 
an atlas, which displays a map of France as it is now, that 
is, deprived of the provinces, while the other hand is 
extended towards a view of the provinces in the back- 
ground. In the upper part is the figure of an armed genius 
holding a sword. The title of the work is Zhe Future. 
M. F. Laron painted a country scene with figures, and 
M. Lévy an allegorical subject, viz. Zabour under the 
Protection of the Rupublic bringing Abundance and Pros- 
perity, Labour being represented by a group of smiths. 
Both artists will be commissioned to paint panels in the 
Mairie of the value of 8,000 frs. each. 


THE Eiffel Tower might be cited in common with the 
majority of novelties as a proof that there is nothing new 
under the sun. It is well known that TREVETHICK, the 
Cornish engineer, did propose to erect’‘a structure of the 
kind as the best memorial of the Reform Act of 1830, But 
it is also true that in 1845 a M. CapiLiet prepared designs 
for a tower in Paris, which he called “La Tour de 1,000 
pieds.” It was to be conical in form, to be accessible to the 
top by means of a lift, and to have glazed galleries at 
different stages in which the spectators could contemplate 
the world at their ease. He calculated that four or five 
hundred people could ascend every hour, the time occupied 
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being from five to twelve minutes. M. CABILLET, like M. 
E1rrEL, did not propose that his tower was to be mono- 
polised by sightseers. He also spoke about the opportunities 
that would be afforded for meteorological observations, and 
the advantage of being able to communicate with distant 
observatories. In those days the Parisians considered that 
nobody but a provincial would run the risk of vertigo by 
mounting to the top of the Colonne Vendéme or the Arc 
de Triomphe, and in consequence M. CasiLuet’s scheme 
was relegated to oblivion. It is dragged forth as a cuciosity 
for a moment, and when it returns a good many will wish 
that its rival could also bear it company. 


Mrs. F. P. CocKErELt has presented to the University 
of Cambridge the whole of the architectural drawings pre- 
pared by Professor CockrrELL, R.A., for the works of the 
University Library. In all there are over 160 drawings, 
and they comprise not only the part of the building which 
was erected under the Professor’s superintendence, but also 
plans for a complete rebuilding of the library, a project that 


was never realised. The drawings are to be seen in the 
Registry. 


THE galleries in the Louvre which are assigned to the 
antiquities of Egypt are about to be rearranged. A new 
room has been added, which will contain examples that 
will serve to illustrate Egyptian history. During the last 
half year workmen were engaged in the ateliers, which are 
along the quay, in preparing the examples, and scaffolding 
is now erected in the courtyard, in order to serve in raising 
any of the sculptured stones which will be placed in the 
galleries on the first floor. Work of this kind has to be 
slowly performed, and if the galleries are ready to be seen 


by visitors during the summer it will be as much as the 
authorities anticipate. 


SEVERAL Changes in the constitution of the Liverpool So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours were made at the lastannual 
meeting. Henceforth there will be no associates, and the 
members of that class have been raised to full membership. 
An annual subscription of half a guinea will in future be 
levied, excepting from London and country members. It 
is decided that the Society’s next exhibition shall be in the 
Walker Art Gallery, probably in May. This exhibition will 
not be open to outsiders. The office-holders for the 
current year are Mr. W. Warpiaw Larne, president ; Mr. 
Isaac Cooke, honorary treasurer; Mr. James Towers, 


honorary secretary ; and Messrs. Joun M‘Doucat and 
R. E. Morrison, auditors. ; 


M. LECHEVALIER, a painter, who was much respected in 
Caen, met a terrible death on Thursday night in last week. 
He held the position of Professor in the Caen School of Art. 
About nine o’clock a fire suddenly burst out in his atelier, 
and the pictures and canvases were soon in flames. M. 
LECHEVALIER’S first thoughts were to secure the safety of 
his family, and, after seeing them in a neighbouring house, 
he returned, in order if possible to save some of his 
property. He entered his house, and was never more 
seen alive. Indeed, his absence was not remarked amidst 
the excitement ; and when the fire was extinguished his 
remains were discovered, but in a condition that was 
beyond recognition. M. LrcHEVALIER was in his sixty- 
fifth year. He was one of Horace VERNET’s pupils. 
A picture of his, representing the reception of NapoLEON 
III. in Caen, is in the local museum. 


THE free lectures to workmen and others at the Car- 
penters’ Hall will begin on Wednesday next, March 2, The 
first lecture of the session will be by the Warden, Mr. 
BANISTER FLETCHER, on “ English Carpenters and Foreign 
Competition.” On the succeeding Wednesdays until April 6 
the subjects will be ‘“Girders and Beams,” by Professor 
KENNEDY; “Joinery,” by Mr. F. CHampers; “ Half- 
timbered Houses,” by Mr. Lacy W. Ripce; “ Brick and 
Brickwork,” by Professor T. R. Smira; and “Wood: its 
Chemistry, Decay, and Preservation,” by Professor T. R. 
Cuurcu. ‘Tickets are easily obtained, and we hope the 
hall will be filled on all the evenings. 
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ITALIAN PAINTING IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY." 


HE treatment undergone. by Kucrer’s Handbook 
: recalls the story of the boy’s knife, which was 
mended by introducing a new blade, and then by substitut- 
ing a new handle. Successive editions have made so many 
revisions and remodellings that the original author would 
hardly be able to recognise his own work. If the Handbook 
could be esteemed asa classic, it would be better to pre- 
serve the pages as they were written by KUucLER, but the 
work is hardly entitled to such a position. Besides, half a 
century has elapsed since it appeared, and -the events that 
have occurred make his book as much out of date as either 
RICHARDSON’s or COocHIN’s, which represented critical 
studies in the eighteenth century. Many of the pictures 
mentioned by KuGLer are no longer in Italy; others have 
been transferred from churches to museums; some have dis- 
appeared, It is also inevitable that in fifty years there must 
be a great many reversions of the judgments of critics in 
respect of the value and the authenticity of works. 

The investigations of Messrs. CRowE & CAVALCASELLE, 
and of the new race of Italian inquirers, have shown that 
many of the old traditions about the authorship of works 
which Kuc er took for granted are no longer trustworthy. 
But even more revolutionary is the analytic method of 
Signor Moret, which has not received much attention in 
England. It was described in Zhe Architect almost three 
years ago. That method is accepted by Sir A. H. Layarp 
as being “the first successful attempt to give a sound and 
scientific basis to investigations into the genuineness of 
pictures ascribed to the Italian masters,” and the fifth 
edition of KuGLER owes its character to the inspiration of 
Signor Moretui. Thenew Handbook is, therefore, not only 
accurate as a record of the whereabouts of the chief works 
of the Italian school, but it represents the modern spirit in 
its manner of criticism. In more senses than one it surpasses 
the earlier editions in value as a guide. 

It is not easy to lay down a plan for treating a subject 
that has the vastness and complexity of Italian painting. 
The traveller will be satisfied‘in proportion as the arrange- 
ment corresponds with the route he has adopted. KUGLER 
preferred the chronological ‘order, and he divided his 
Handbook into six divisions or periods of development, 
viz., Later Roman and Byzantine, Romanesque, Fourteenth 
Century, Fifteenth Century, Sixteenth Century, Eclectic 
and Naturalistic schools. In the new edition the theory 
of Signor Moret, which gives prominence to the 
independence of schools, is the fundamental idea. It is 
thus described :— 

Signor Morelli maintains that, in order to account for 
certain features and peculiarities which some schools and 
painters may have had in common, writers on art have hitherto 
attached too much importance, to the influence which one 
school is supposed to have had over another, or which 
foreigners, such as Van der Weyden and other Flemings, may 
have had upon Italian artists. He has shown that although, 
at times, a great master like Giotto or Mantegna may by the 
force of his genius have given an impulse and direction to 
contemporary art, or a painter of one school may have learnt 
his technical methods from one of another, yet that each true 
school of painting in Italy, like the various dialects of the 
Italian language, was the spontaneous manifestation—the 
product, as it were—of the thoughts, feelings, traditions, and 
manners of the population of that part of the Peninsula in 
which it rose, and that it retained until it became extinct. Its 
general characteristics and types are to be traced in the works 


of all those who belonged to it, however much they may have 
been affected from without. 


In the two volumes of the new edition we accordingly 
find separate chapters on the Florentine, Sienese, Umbrian, 
Neapolitan, Veronese, Paduan, Venetian, Ferrarese, Bo- 
lognese, and Lombard schools, with special chapters on Da 
Vinci, MicHeL ANGELO, RAPHAEL, CoRREGGIO, and other 
masters, and on the Mannerists, Eclectics, Naturalists, &c. 

_ It is fortunate for us that our National Gallery is so 
fairly representative of all the schools, although the majority 


* The Handbook of Painting ; The Italian Schools. Based on the 
Handbook of Kugler. Originally edited by the late Sir Charles L. 
Eastlake, R.A. A new edition, revised, enlarged, and in great part 
rewritten, so as to incorporate the. results of all the most recent dis- 
coveries, By Sir A, Henry Layard, G.C.B. John Murray. 


of visitors may not be able to appreciate this quality of the 
collection. In MARGARITONE’s altar-front we have an 
example of the style which prevailed prior to CIMABUE’S 
innovations, and which goes by the name of 4//a Greca, or 
Byzantine ; although, according to Dr. RICHTER, it is inde- 


pendent of all traditions and exemplifies the barbarisms of © 


the thirteenth century. There may be doubts about the 
genuineness of the large J/adonna ascribed to CIMABUE, 
but it must be the work of a scholar or contemporary. Sir 
A. H. Layarp does.not give the Gallery credit for having 
a work by Giorro ; we may therefore suppose that the 
fragment which was bought from the Rogers Collection is 
taken to be only a type of the painter’s school. The large 
altar-piece ascribed to ORcCAGNA, although it is said to 
possess the characteristics of the painter’s style, unfortu- 
nately has no proof that it is by him, A plate of SPINELLO 


ARETINO’s Fall of Lucifer, in a church at Arezzo, has always 


formed a part of the Handbook. The church was 
destroyed, and the only part of the fresco which was 
preserved is now in the National Gallery, to which it was 
presented by Sir A. H. Layarp. There are also three 
figures in the Gallery which are said to have come from his 
hand. The Christ bearing a Banner, surrounded with 
saints, is among the most important of FRA ANGELICO’S. 
predellas, and was, moreover, the picture which drew praise 
from VAsARiI. There are also works by the Florentines, 
ANDREA DEL CaASTAGNO, PAOLO UCCELLO, in the National 
Gallery, and two panels described by Vasari, which were 
painted by Fra Lippr. The portrait of a young man that 
used to be described as of Masaccio, by himself, is now said 
to be an anonymous work. Sir A. H. Layarp considers 
that it may have been painted by Lippi or BoTricELti. 
There is no other example in the Gallery of one of 
the greatest of the. Italians. On the other hand, 
there are three or four-works by BorricELui. The 
Coronation of the Virgin is, however, supposed to be 
only painted from his design. By SanpRo’s pupil, 
Fiuippino, the Gallery has three works, but here again 
doubts arise about the genuineness of the S¢ /vancis from 
the Costabili Collection. ‘The J/adonna and Saints, which 
was in the Rucellai Collection, is declared to be a very cha- 
racteristic work of the master, although not one of his best 
examples of colouring. The two by BENozzo GozzoLi are 
also allowed to pass, but he is always best in fresco. The 
absence of an example by D. GuiRLANDAJO is to be 
regretted, for the introduction of portraits in his works 
gives an air of reality to them which, with their other 
qualities, compel the spectator to recognise in him a master 
that was worthy to teach MicHeL ANGELO. The Gallery 
has in the A/artyrdom of St. Sebastian the chef @euvre of 
the Brothers PoLLayuoLo, who are credited with the repu- 
tation of having been the first to substitute oil mediums for 
tempera, and the English picture is said to be the earliest of 
their experiments. | SIGNORELLI'’s JVativity and Czrcum- 
cision are both described as capital works, which the Gallery 
is fortunate in possessing, but no notice is taken of Zhe 
Triumph of Chastity. 

The school of Siena comes next. The National Gal- 
lery has two works by Duccio, the founder of the school. 
Among the artists who are represented are SEGNA, 
Martro, A. LoRENZETTI, and Det Paccuta. But works 
of the school are rarely appreciated except by a few, 
and until quite recently the oldest and most characteristic 
of them were ignored by visitors to Siena. Zhe Draught of 
Fishes, by the Chevalier Conca, was supposed to be woita 
dozens of allegorical pictures by LORENZETTI. 

The Umbrian school, which is associated with the early 
work of RAPHAEL, is even better exemplified in Trafalgar 
Square. It is true there is no work by GENTILE DA 


FapRIANO, but we have two if not four works by a still ~ 


greater painter, PIETRO DELLA Francesca, whose style 
appears to have been studied by Lronarbo. There are 
also two of the figures of the arts (probably Rhetoric and 
Music) which Metozzo painted for the Duke of URBINO. 
The Gallery has also a picture that RAPHAEL’S father is sup- 
posed to have painted, but neither Sir A. H. LAyARD nor 
the authorities are confident on the subject. The two pic- 
tures by PERucINo have stood the test of criticism fairly 
well, and they gain rather than lose interest when it is sug- 
gested that RapHAEL or Lo SpacNa may have worked on 
them. As the Gallery is supposed to’contain six examples 
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by him, it might be called rich in works by PrinTuRICCHIO, 
but unfortunately Sir A, H. Layarp follows Italian experts 
in saying that every one of them is doubtful. ° A little more 
certainty exists about the genuineness of one of the two 
works ascribed to Lo Spacna. 

The Veronese school was limited, but the National 
Gallery has something to show by Pisanetto, F. and D. 
Morons, and GrroLaMo DAI Lisri, while we are told it is 
‘‘more fortunate than any other collections outside Verona ” 
in having two characteristic examples by CavazzoLa, who 
was called the Veronese RAPHAEL, 

The Paduan school had at least one great master in 
Mantecna. The National Gallery has two of his works 
belonging to different periods, one being ‘the Zyiumph of 
Scipio, near which the Hampton Court series of the 
Triumphs of Caesar should be placed. There are, in 
addition, examples by some half-dozen of the painters of 
the school. 

The early Venetian school is said to.,have been split 
into parties under ANTONIO VIVARINI and,Jacopo BELLINI. 
There is one work by the former, and the British Museum 
possesses drawings by Jacopo. GENTILE: BELLINI’S repu- 
tation as a portraitist is exemplified by one work, supposed 
to be a portrait of MULATTINI, a mathematician. His 
brother JoHN was the author of the portrait of LEONARDO 
LOREDANO, the Doge, in the gallery, which is one of the 
few works of its class by the painter that have come down 
to us, and it is enough to sustain his great fame. The 


Agony in the Garden, which was sometimes said to be] 


MANTEGNA’s, is now considered to be a veritable work of 
Joun Bewurnt. The landscape in which the murder of 
PETER Martyr is introduced is a work of his later years, 
when he took pleasure in representing country scenes. 
The earliest known work of ANTONELLO DA Messina, who 
was long supposed to have introduced the Flemish art of 
oil-painting into Italy, is in the National Gallery, together 
with one of the portraits for which he had a reputation in 
the fifteenth century. ‘There is also a work by Carpaccio, 
who is one of Mr. Rusk1n’s idols, although it may not be a 
good specimen of the power of a painter who, according to 
GAUTIER, has all the purity and attraction of RAPHAEL’s 
first manner, with the charm of colour which was unattain- 
able out of Venice. There is a large altar-piece- by the 
Masaccio of Venice, CIMA DA CONEGLIANO (for which the 
artist was paid 818 lira, or 17/.), a great many works by 
CRIVELLI, and single specimens by other members of the 
school. 

Both the Ferrarese and Bolognese schools have contri- 
buted to the national collection. One work, viz. FRANCIA’Ss 
FPieta, is by itself enough to excite the enyy of foreign 
collectors. The glory of the Lombard school, LEonarDo 
DA VINCI, can only be partially revealed in any gallery. 
There is a Vierge aux Rochers since 1880 in the National 
Gallery, but Sir A. H. Layarp does not undertake to 
decide whether it or the picture in the Louvre is the 
original, or. whether both may not be replicas either entirely 
or partially painted by the master. The splendid Christ 
disputing with the Doctors is, of course, assigned to LUINI 
instead of to Da Vinci. The Gallery has unhappily no 
work by GAUDENZIO FERRARI, one of the chief Milanese 
artists, who is so deliberately ignored by VAsarr as to give 
rise to the allegation that the biographer wished to lower 
the school. 

Sir A. H. Lavarp gives his authority in favour of the 
authenticity of two of the works bearing the great name of 
MicueL AncgeLo. The unfinished dZadonna and Child 
which, according to many connoisseurs, was painted by 
GHIRLANDAJO, is said to have ‘‘ qualities which no other 
painter of the period, except MICHEL ANGELO, possessed, 
and its technical execution corresponds with that of the 
Holy Family by him in the Tribune of the Uffizi.” It is an 
early work of the master, but the Z7/ombment belongs to a 
later time, and the delicately and wonderfully painted body of 
the Saviour is said to have a refinement and pathos that 
are not displayed in his representations of living figures. 
MarceLto VENUuSTI, who was one of the chief of MicuEeL 
ANGELO’s scholars, is the author of the’ Christ Lxpelling 
the Traders from the Temple in the Gallery, and the great 
master designed the Razsing of Lazarus, by SEBASTIAN DEL 
Piomszo, which is among the world’s highest treasures. A pic- 


ture by FRA BARTOLOMMEO is much needed in the National. 


Gallery, for the only work by the master in England is the 
Holy Family in the Panshanger collection, which is a 


masterpiece. nye eer 
If compared with the Louvre, which possesses twelve 


works by RAPHAEL, the National Gallery must seem to be 


poor ; but since the “ Ansidei” altar-piece was acquired at 
an unparalleled price, it must be evident to the world that 
the absence of the artist’s pictures is not owing to indiffer- 
ence. Besides the Blenheim altar-piece, the gallery has the 
7-inch Vision of a Knight, the St Catherine, the Aldobran- 
dint Madonna, and the replica of Julius J7, We are also 
compensated for paintings or frescoes by the cartoons. 

English students have much fewer opportunities to study 
GIORGIONE, for all that is possessed by the nation to suggest 
his greatness is the study for the $4. Zzdera/e in Castel 
Franco, and it is of questionable originality. The two small 
pictures lately acquired are supposed to be imitations of 
his work. Bonirazio, whose works are often taken for 
GIORGIONE’s, is represented by a fine altar-piece. The 
Handbook says it is only of late he has become known, 
but there was always recognition of his genius. GAUTIER 
descants upon the beauties of his Dives and Lazarus, and 
VALERY considered that one of his pictures was enough 
to insure a reputation. Morerro, another of the artists 
who enlisted among the Venetians, can. be well studied in 
the two fine portraits and the large altar-piece. His pupil, 
Morontl, was the author of one of the best portraits in the 
national collection, the tailor who is represented as about 
to cut a piece of black cloth, besides two others. The 
Gallery is deficient in means to become acquainted with the 
works of a still greater portraitist, if not the greatest of all. 
Only one portrait by T1TIAN is to be seen in the Gallery, and 
its history is not to be traced. We must console ourselves 
with the incomparable Bacchus and Ariadne, which in its 
way is as Greek as the Parthenon frieze, and the fine Venus 
and Adonis, although it is only one of a great many replicas, 
Paris BoRDONE, one of the followers of TITIAN, is memor- 
able by the great picture of the /isherman presenting St. 
Mark’s Ring to the Doge, in the Venice Academy, which 
was a departure from subjects inspired; by the ecclesiastical 
and mythological legends, and the substitution of a 
romantic story. In it architecture is represented most 
elaborately, but no one can say the figures are killed. It is 
also a picture without “ figures to let,” for the senators and 
citizens are discussing the strange story of the remoyal.of a 
ring from a case that was secured by three locks, and given 
to a fisherman as a reward for lending his boat to the patron 
saint of Venice. The artist does not appear to have  pur- 
sued that class of work, and the National Gallery has only 
a portrait and a Daphnis and Chloe, which are, however, 
suggestive of much of his work. It is hard to realise, from 
St. George and the Dragon, how. TINTORETTO could have 
gained his fame, but it is only in Venice that he should be , 
judged. The single work of PauL VERONESE, Zhe Family 
of Darius before Alexander, is, on the contrary, a sufficient 
vindication of his position as a-painter. The Handbook 
does not exaggerate when it says that the picture is a:school 
of art where every quality of the master is seen in per- 
fection. ah 

The Gallery cannot show one class of CORREGGIO’s works, 
and the combination of sprawling figures and clouds is. not 
fitted for wall pictures. An example of the kind, the Assump-. 
tion of the Magdalen, which was acquired: some years ago, 
has been long in seclusion. Butithe Lece Homo and the 
Mercury teaching Cupid show his ‘power in two very 
different fields. The large Veston of St, Jerome by his 
irnhitator PARMIGIANO is one of thé best of that painter’s 
altar-pieces, 

The later schools are not absent, BRoNzINo’s .allegori- 
cal picture is mentioned with praise by Vasari; there are 
four works by DoMENICHINO, and seven by Gurno,. and 
others by Ripera, SALVYATOR Rosa, , ‘TIEPOLO,  GuUARDI 
and CANALETTo. It is also needless. to say the whole 
family of the CarRacci are there, butiin spite of all the 
reverence that is paid to REYNOLDs’s: words, their pictures 
will hardly be accepted as the best exemplars ‘of style in 
painting. vb oo gge 

The Handbook will be found. as serviceable if used 
as a companion to the other great galleries of Europe... It 
has long been the ambition of curators. to exemplify :Italian 
art.as fully as opportunities have.allowed, and the-edition- of -° 
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Kucuer’s work which Sir A. H. Layarp has produced is a 
record of how far they have succeeded. The two volumes 
are fitted for reference in studios and libraries no less than 
for traveller’s guide-books, and as now arranged with so 
many new illustrations and a systematised index, are not 
likely to be superseded. 


CARDINAL MAZARIN AS A COLLECTOR. 


N essay on “ Mazarin, Collectionneur,” lately appeared in 

the #zgaro, and as the subject is interesting, although it 

has not received much attention, we give a translation of the 
essay :— ees 

The passion for curiosities is no more modern than the other 
passions. Solomon tells us there is nothing new under the sun, 
and he seems to have been a collector of note. Who can say 
whether the Queen of Sheba did not visit him in order to have 
an opportunity to admire his curiosities ? 

The passion is not trivial. It often happens that the love 
of such things is combined with the highest qualities of a 
statesman. The Medici were at once great diplomatists and 
sharp amateurs. Benvenuto Cellini was prized by them equally 
with Machiavelli. 

The Cardinal Mazarin introduced in France the Florentine 
taste for collections of objects of art. Thirty years after his 
death a little directory appeared in Paris, which contained the 
names and addresses of the curiosity-hunters of the time, and 
it reveals that there were one hundred and nine “‘curieux” and 
twenty-five “dames curieuses.” Some of the names are still 
famous in the annals of collectors. Among them were the 
Duc @’Aumont, the Duc de Richelieu (the father of the marshal), 
the Chevalier de Lorraine, the President Lambert, M. Jabach, 
M. de Gaigniéres (whose engravings and manuscripts enriched 
the Bibliothéque Royale), the Marshal d’Estrées, and others. 

The descriptions of the pictures, tapestries, metalwork, 
bijoux, crystal, cabinets of tortoiseshell, mosaic or ebony, 
which the Cardinal had collected amidst the vicissitudes of an 
agitated existence, appeared in three inventories made in 1649, 
1653, and 1661. The earliest of these inventories was one of 
the pamphlets known as “mazarinades.” It described the 
wonders of Mazarin’s palace, in order that everyone might 
understand how the articles were obtained, and thus to justify 
the warrant for the arrest of the outlawed Minister and the 
seizure of his goods which had been issued by the Parliament. 
The two other inventories were prepared by Colbert. The one 
taken in 1653 was when Mazarin, having triumphed over the 
Fronde, was regathering some of his treasures, which had been 
dispersed by the decree of the Parliament ; the last was taken 


after the Cardinal’s death, by order of the King, and comprised 


the entire of Mazarin’s property, with a detailed estimate of the 
value of all the items. Three copies were made of the inventory 
of 1653: one is in the archives of the House of Condé, and was 
reproduced in London in 1861, by order of the Duc d’Aumale, 
with an excellent introduction. As only a few copies were 
printed, it has become extremely rare. It is merely necessary 
to glance through the pages in order to discover the passionate 
enthusiasm of the Cardinal for works of art, and one can also 
understand the bitterness of Mazarin’s grief at leaving his 
collection when he felt that his end was drawing nigh. 

Loménie de Brienne has related an impressive scene of 
which he was the spectator. He one day found himself in a 
small gallery of Mazarin’s palace, when he heard the noise 
made by the Cardinal, who was walking with great difficulty. 
Mazarin stopped from time to time as some object attracted 
his eye, and exclaimed in heart-breaking tones, “ Must I quit 
all this !” and then turning to the other side he added, “and 
all that !” j 

When Brienne was recognised he was ordered to approach. 
He describes the Cardinal as wearing a dressing-gown of 
camlet lined with fur, and with a nightcap on his head. “Give 
me your hand,” said Mazarin, “for I am very feeble, and 
can hardly stand.” He took Brienne’s arm, and asked him 
not to speak of business, as he was unable to under- 
stand what was said. “Speak to the King,” said 
Mazarin, ‘‘and do whatever he tells you. I have other 
things now to consider.” Then, turning to the subject which 
engrossed him, he went on to say, “Do you see, my friend, 
this fine picture by Correggio, and this Venus of Titian, and 
this incomparable Deluge by Antoire Caracci? I know you 
admire pictures, and can understand them. Ah, my friend, I 
must leave them all.” Then, taking a last look, he said, “ Adieu, 
_ dear pictures, that I have loved so tenderly, and which have 
cost me so much.” Brienne could hardly help smiling at the 
_last words, which, however characteristic of Mazarin, seemed 
out of place in the mouth of a man who was bidding the last 
farewell to his treasures. me 

Mazarin was by birth a Roman gentleman, but he became 
a naturalised Frenchman in 1639, It was, therefore, wrong for 
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the Parliament to pretend that he was liable to the capital 


punishment which was the fate of every foreigner who meddled 
with the King’s finances. In his youth it was predicted of 
Mazarin that he would become a Pope. ‘“ He had,” said Bussy, 


} “the finest physiognomy in the world. His forehead was high, 


the nose well made, the visage open ; he had plenty of spirit ; 
there was no better story-teller ; he was insinuating ; his polite- 
ness was finished, and his care was always to make friends, and 
he was sure to captivate whenever he pleased. He gave little 
heed to the witticisms of the Fronde, and, according to the 
happy expression of the president, Hainault, he heard the 
murmurs of the populace as if they were the sounds of waves 
breaking against the shore.” His taste extended to all forms 
of art. He was the first to introduce the opera in Paris, by 
bringing several times from Italy a troupe of singers, decorators, 
and mechanics. 

Mazarin was fond of money, but he was not avaricious.. 
In the “ Mémoires de Mademoiselle” we read of a supper that 
was given by the Cardinal to the king and queen. It was fol- 
lowed by a gratuitous lottery of precious objects, which was 
open to the ladies and gentlemen of the court, and which must 
have represented a sum of half a million of livres. Magni- 
ficence and economy were the two terms which it was his. 
ambition to reconcile. 

He kept agents in several places, who were instructed to 
seek out valuable objects for his collections. It was in this 
way he employed Jabach, the banker, and M. de Bourdeaux. 
Eberhard Jabach was at one time a rich banker of Cologne, 
and a great amateur as well. He had purchased several of the 
pictures that belonged to Charles I. Jabach consented to sel 
a part of his acquisitions to the Cardinal, but as Mazarin was in 


exile at the time, he could not enjoy them. Twenty years after- 


wards—-that is, in 1671—Jabach, who was then in difficulties, 
ceded the entire of his collection to Louis XIV., and in 
this way the foundation was laid for the Cabinet du Roi, and 
subsequently for the Musée de Louvre. 

It was by the agency of M. de Bordeaux that the Cardinal 
acquired the greater part of histreasures. Having been sent im 
1652 to London in order to renew the diplomatic relations which 
had been broken for about three years, M. de Bordeaux was en- 
trusted at the same time with another mission, which was the 
enrichment of the Cardinal’s collections. As a diplomatist he 
was no match for Cromwell, but as a collector he showed 
intelligence and taste. He was not, however, spared the 
receipt of commands to be careful in distinguishing between 
genuine things and imitations of them, to make use of experts 
and to fight against prices. Through haggling, Mazarin’s agent 
sometimes lost a masterpiece. He hesitated to offer more than: 
4,300 livres for Correggio’s Aztzofe, for which 6,000 livres were 


demanded. The Spanish ambassador stepped in and carried 


off the work. On another occasion Bordeaux was more fortu- 
nate, for he obtained ten pieces of tapestry designed by Rubens. 
for 8,700 livres, the original price being 14,000 livres. 
details of the correspondence between the Minister and his 
agent may still be found in the archives of the Foreign Office. 
of France. They form a curious mixture of diplomatic notes 
and commissions of all sorts. Bordeaux, on one occasion, 
bought a few pictures for himself, but Mazarin compelled the 
ambassador to part with them. 

It is evident from the inventory that was made upon the 
Cardinal’s death that in painting he preferred works in the 
grand style. With the exception of some by Rubens and 
Vandyke, he had few works of the Flemish school. He had no 
example of Rembrandt or the Dutch school. More remark- 
able still is the absence of any work by Murillo. 

If from pictures we pass to books, we can discover that the 
Cardinal was possessed of two libraries. The first was sold 
during his exile, and dispersed without any hope of return. It 
was in vain that the librarian, the erudite Gabriel Naudé, had 
addressed a supplication to the Parliament begging for the 
preservation of a library which he described as the finest and 
best furnished of any in the world. It was also, he said, 
cherished by him as the work of his hands and the miracle of 
his life. According to the librarian’s description, there were 
more than 40,000 volumes, the library surpassed those of 
Rome, Milan, and Oxford, and it could be taken for the eighth 
wonder of the world. The dispersion would, he said, be 
marked for ever in histories and calendars, and be deemed 
worse than the sack of Constantinople. However, Naudé’s. 
appeal was fruitless, for the books were all dispersed by 
auction. 

Some months before the last and triumphant re-entry of 
Mazarin into Paris on February 3, 1653, processes were in- 
stituted by the King in order that such objects as were to be 
discovered might be restored to the Cardinal. Many of the 
purchasers made a virtue of necessity and parted with their 
lots. It was hardly possible to follow the books, which had 
found their way into many hands ; in consequence, they are not 
mentioned in the inventory of 1653. But Mazarin, during the 
remaining eight years of his life, gave much attention to re- 
marking and augmenting his collection. He was greatly aided 
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by numerous and magnificent presents, and at his death the 
library which he bequeathed to the College of the Four Nations 
was once more among the most important in Paris. 

By the will which he made on March 6, 1661, at Vincennes, 
where he was transported in a dying state, Mazarin founded a 
college and an academy to instruct and keep sixty gentlemen 
or citizens of a good class, belonging to the four countries or 
“ nations” ceded to the Crown by the treaty of Miinster, that 
is to say, the provinces of Pignerol, Flanders, Alsace, and 
Roussillon. For this purpose the Cardinal left a capital of 
2,045,000 livres. The plan was prepared by Levau, the archi- 
tect, and the site was that once occupied by the Tower of 
Nesle, The building that was erected is to-day the Palais of 
the Institut. 

A chapel occupied the centre. In the Revolution it was 
laicised, and it is under the cupola that the meetings of the five 
Academies are now held. The College of the Four Nations 
was not completed until 1688. The University of Paris, to 
whom the control of the college was given, suppressed some of 
the prescribed exercises, such as horsemanship and fencing, 
which, in the opinion of the founder, were necessary for young 
gentlemen of quality. 

More regard was given to his instructions in respect of his 
library. It was opened to men of letters in a liberal manner : 
twice a week pens, ink, and paper were to be found there, and, 
in fact, everything that could facilitate study. The ink is to 
be had there still, but the pens and paper are wanting. 

The pictures and objects of art which the Cardinal had 
collected filled not only his palace in the Rue de Richelieu, but 
also his rooms in the Louvre, where he kept his easel pictures. 
This is evident from a note addressed by the Cardinal to 
Colbert, asking him to keep an eye on Queen Christina of 
Sweden whenever Her Majesty visited the rooms. ‘“ Take 
care,” he wrote, “that the mad woman does not go into my 
cabinets, or I may lose some of my small pictures.” A fear of 
that kind would appear out of place in regard of any august 
personage, and, in spite of the liking for the fine arts and 
sciences which Christina always displayed, one hesitates to 
believe that she could be capable of such an abuse of confi- 
dence. But it must be remembered that strange things are 
recorded against the queen. Her imperious character dis- 
regarded scruples or any restraint to caprices of a perilous 
kind ; the extravagances of conduct were then apparent which, 
in a little time, were to bring about the tragedy of Fon- 
tainebleau—the murder, by her command, of the Marquis de 
Monaldeschi. It is, therefore, not astonishing that the queen 
should be called La Folle, and that there were apprehensions of 
her honesty. 

It was the desire of Mazarin that Louis XIV. should be his 
only legatee. This may have been intended as an act of 
restitution. But the King would only accept eighteen precious 
stones—the famous “ Mazarins.” The Cardinal then disposed 
of his property among his numerous nieces and other members 
of his family. He especially favoured his nephew Philip 
Mancini, Duc de Nivernais, and Hortense, his favourite niece, 
who had married the Marquis de la Mulleraye, afterwards 
Duc de Mazarin. To them he left his palace and collections. 

The King purchased from Mazarin’s heirs some of the 
pictures which are now to be found in the galleries of the 
Louvre, including Antiope and Marriage of St. Catherine, by 
Correggio; St. Michael and S¢. George, by Raphael; the 
Venus del Prado or Jupiter and Antiope, and the portrait of 
Francis I., by Titian. 

Brienne narrates how the Marriage of St. Catherine came 
into the possession of the Cardinal. This chef @euvre was in 
the Barberini Palace at Rome, and Mazarin made Anne of 
Austria ask for it. The Barberini, who no longer had the 
support of their late uncle, Urban VIIL, found it to 
be to their interest to conciliate the French Court. The 
picture was therefore sent to the queen, who handed it 
over to Mazarin. When the Cardinal Barberini discovered 
into whose hands the picture had fallen he complained bitterly 
of the transaction, saying that his present was intended for the 
queen. He renewed his complaint after Mazarin’s death, and 
in consequence the work was included among the pictures 
bought from the Cardinal’s heirs. [A different version of the 
transaction is given by M. Villot, formerly conservateur of the 
Louvre. | 

It was fortunate that the King had resolved to become a 
purchaser, for otherwise some chefs d @uvre must have run the 
risk of destruction. The Duc de Mazarin, who inherited a 
part of the property, was a prey to scruples, and he imagined 
that the divinities in marble, and the undraped figures in the 
paintings, were likely to give rise to evilthoughts. Accordingly, 
when he arose one morning, he entered the gallery which the 
Cardinal had bequeathed to him, and with the aid of a mason 
that was called in, the statues were mutilated and the offending 
pictures were painted over or burnt. There is no knowing 
how far the vandalism might have proceeded if the King had 
not sent some guards to preserve the remaining works in the 
Mazarin gallery, 
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In order to indicate the value of the Cardinal’s collections 
a few figures may be given from the inventory that was 
prepared after Mazarin’s death. In that document we find 
entries of 877 paintings by masters of various schools ; 120 
statues, the majority being antique ; 180 busts ; 22 bas-reliefs ; 
114 works in tapestry after Holbein, Albert Diirer, Raphael, 
Giulio Romano, and Rubens; carpets of various kinds, rare 
examples of Italian faience, of Chinese porcelain, of Portuguese 
pottery, gold and silver plate, twelve clocks (a rarity at that 
epoch), gold chains measuring in all about 50 feet, thirty 
watches of various kinds, enamelled, engraved, encrusted with 
diamonds. An enamelled watch in black and white was also 
enriched with seventeen pearls, eighteen great diamonds, and 
ninety of a smaller size, enclosing a portrait of the Queen 
Mother. The Cardinal was also the possessor of a large 
quantity of diamonds and pearls, which he took pleasure 
in handling. 

Mazarin’s palace had been formed by the amalgamation of 
two large mansions—the one in the Rue Vivienne was pur- 
chased from Tubeuf, the president of the Chambre des Comptes, 
and the other, in the Rue de Richelieu, was acquired from 
Durer de Chivry, the former secretary of Sully. On the death 
of the Cardinal the palace passed, as has been said, to the Due 
de la Mulleraye-Mazarin and to the Duc de Nevers. 

Colbert purchased from the first that part which once 
belonged to Tubeuf, and then built the houses on the Rue 
Vivienne ; afterwards he obtained from the Duc de Nevers a 
right of way under his part of the palace, which was the origin 
of the Rue de Arcade Colbert. The Hétel Mancini was for a 
time the scene of the bold and hazardous speculations of Law. 
After his flight the two parts of the Palais Mazarin were again 
united, and in 1724 the Regent transferred to the building the 
Bibliothé¢que Royale, that Colbert had installed provisionally 
on the other side of the Rue Vivienne in two houses adjoining: 
his own mansion. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


dbase ordinary fortnightly meeting was held on the 22nd 
inst, at the Diocesan Buildings, Mr. L. Booth in the 
chair. Mr. W. H. Rawle read a paper on “ The Architectural 
Assistant,” which dwelt more upon the social prospects than 
the technical details pertaining to that branch of the profession 
whose services are engaged by others. Its argument was that 
the complaint of want of employment was due more to the 
overcrowding continually going on of pupils, &c., who were 
consumers out of all proportion to the demand of the day, 
rather than the low state of the building trade. This ultimately 
affected every architect of whatever standing: the author pro- 
posed as the most immediate attempt to lessen this evil, that 
statistics should be collected as to the real number, and dis- 
seminated in pamphlet form throughout the architects’ offices. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Hodgson, Mould, 
Ward, Stelfox, and the Chairman took part. 


PROPORTIONS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to us as follows :— 
ie “JT have read in a recent number an extract from a 
book of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, on the proportional dimen- 
sions of Westminster Abbey, which seems to me an excellent 
example of the method followed by a certain class of professors. 
and writers of explaining obscurum fer obscurius. He tells us 
that the best proportion for the height of cathedrals is to be 
found by an equilateral triangle, of which the base line is to be 
drawn from the centre of the pillars cf one side of the nave to 
the centre of those on the other side, and three such triangles. 
superposed on each other will give the proper height. In the 
case of Westminster Abbey such a base-line would be about 
35 feet, and three times this amount, clearly enough, gives 
105 feet as the height of the nave. But to what purpose are 
such triangles to be drawn, or rather to be supposed, for I 
doubt if an equilateral triangle of any such dimensions ever 
was drawn? Would it not be a great deal simpler and clearer 
to have said that the height of the nave should be thrice the 
length of a line thus drawn? But the writer’s mathematics are 
as unsound as his method is clumsy. Three such triangles. 
superposed would give a height, not of 105 feet, but of 96 feet 
or thereabouts—9 feet less. He seems to have thought that 
the height of an equilateral triangle, which is of course the 
height of a straight line drawn at a right angle from the base to 
the apex, would be equal to that of one of the sides, whereas it 
is one-twelfth less, as any one may satisfy himself by construct- 
ing the figure, if he should not be equal to the extraction of 
square roots. Thus the height of an equilateral triangle with 
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sides 36 feet long would be 33 feet. Ifthe object were to puzzle 
the student, these hypothetical triangles would be exceedingly 
well calculated for the purpose.” 


TESSERZ. 


The Reform and Army and Navy Clubd Houses. | 
J. FERGUSSON. 


FISHE circumstances that generally lead modern architects 
{ into extravagance is that, instead of truth in construction 
and beauty of form, they attempt to disguise their buildings 1n 
either Classic or Mediaeval costume; and the moment they 
attempt this they plunge into incongruities from which they 
can only extricate themselves by means of money, and by 
hiding, by means of ornament, their want of thought, and thus 
hoping to distract attention from the falsehood they are per- 
petrating. There are so few truthful buildings in modern 
times, that it is difficult to get examples to illustrate these 
propositions ; but two clubs in Pall Mall—the Reform and the 
Army and Navy—will suffice for present purposes. The former 
has no ornament but a cornice (which would have been better 
if it had been less expensive), slightly ornamented string-courses 
marking the floors, and dressings to the windows. All this is 
perfectly legitimate, and would have been ample had it been 
accompanied by a more ornamental arrangement of the build- 
ing ; but, unfortunately, its architect—though more free than 
most of his compeers from the vice of copying—was haunted 
by the idea of the Farnese Palace at Rome while trying to 
accommodate the wants of the Reformers in London, and he 
has consequently produced a building too gloomy for the 
climate, and especially for the northern aspect of its principal 
facade. Even a slight grouping of the windows would have 
done a great deal for it, as may be seen by observing how 
much that has improved the western front towards the Carlton, 
or how beautiful the garden front of the Travellers’ Club is, 
simply in consequence of the windows being grouped orna- 
mentally, and this, with the smallest amount of ornament, has 
produced one of the most beautiful fagades in London. The 
Army and Navy, on the contrary, is covered with most ex- 
pensive ornament, a great deal of it good in itself, but utterly 
inappropriate to the place and the climate, and only tolerated 
because a palace in this style was erected in Italy in the six- 
teenth century. But there is no evidence of design in the 
building, mo accentuation of the angles, nothing to tell of the 
internal arrangements ; in fact, a most unsatisfactory result for 
an enormous outlay. 
Italian Gothic. 
W. BURGES. 

‘I do not for one moment wish to deny the wonderful massive- 
ness, beauty, and strength of the larger Italian works ; on the 
contrary, I think them deserving of the most careful study, 
although they are precisely the features most difficult to intro- 
duce in these days of leasehold tenures and large fenestration, 
but the details of Italian Gothic are worse than useless. For 
the most part they are executed in marble, which requires just 
as different a treatment to stone as stone does to brick; for 
what do we see? In marblework the work is generally shallow, 
and on the surface the material is hard—a system of rectangular 
panels obtained for marble is generally supplied in thin pieces, 
and panels are the readiest way of showing off the peculiar 
colours and veinings. In stone, on the contrary, the members 
rely on the mouldings; carvings are often deeply undercut, and 
the buttresses jut out like rocks, but in brick we find them 
very shillow, and iron tie-rods are used to keep opposite walls 
in their places. The mouldings are also comparatively few, 
except we go to those countries where the clay, by the applica- 
tion of ornament and superior manipulation, becomes terra- 
cotta. In speaking of brick construction I have rather more in 


my mind the private houses in Belgium than the wonderful 
churches at Milan. 


Love of Art in Italy and England. 
Sir M. D. Wyatt. 

Under all circumstances, the Italian demands art, not.as a 
tuxury, but as a necessity. If he cannot have it in. good 
material he will have it in bad ; but in some shape or other his 
eyes must be gratified with that without which vision would be 
to him but comparative blindness. If, for instance, the view 
from one of his saloons is terminated by a blank wall, as is the 
fate of many of those who dwell in our London houses, rather 
than let that wall remain a blank he will employ an artist to 
make im a design of an architectural or pictorial character. 
That design, if his means permit him to execute in marble, no 
material will be too costly for him to employ ; if he cannot have 
it in marble he will have it in stone; if he cannot afford it in 
stone it will be in stucco ; if he cannot afford it‘in stucco he 
will hive it painted ; if he cannot afford to. pay anybody o 


paint it he will endeavour to do it himself; if he cannot paint 
it himself, or afford to pay for its being done, he will cover it 


our greater amount of vital energy and greater wealth would 


enabled to gratify his. What then is most wanting in us is an 
ardent desire for the beautiful. I am far from saying that this 
desire does not exist in a large and rapidly increasing percentage 
of the English people, but with us it is so interjectional a sensation 
as to lead to comparatively little practical result. The rich man 


or other, or both, but how seldom with the least consideration 
of special fitness for supplying any particular want—much 
thought of, long cherished, and carefully determined upon. The 
nature of such a want, and the best mode of supplying it, will 
occupy the earnest thoughts of the Italian, but with an English- 
man, in a general way, the inclination will be but desultory, and 
if not supplied at a moment when strongly felt it will pass 
away, and perhaps never meet with realisation at all. 


The Gare du Nord, Paris. 


T. L. DONALDSON. 

The last great work of M. Hittorff, and which is in effect a 
colossal one, is the terminus at Paris of the Great Northern 
Railway of France. This propylon, as it were, of the 
Egyptian and Greek type (the total length of the front is 
518 feet, and the total height, to the top of the statue of the 
City of Paris, is 115 feet) consists of three circular-headed 
archways of the Ionic order and tetrastyle treatment, each 
crowned with a pediment and graduating in size, and with 
intervening Doric colonnades, the whole consisting of purely 
Greek detail, and enriched with sculptures of the highest class. 
I must own that, impressed as I was when I first saw it, I felt 
staggered by the audacity with which all the usual canons of 
art were disregarded in the general composition, and yet pro- 
ducing on the mind a most imposing and, it may be said, solemn 
effect. I have stood at periods before it to study the elements 
of the design, and how the like impression could be produced 
by any other more severe treatment, but in vain ; and I could 
not but render homage to the genius of the architect, who, by a 
most capricious mastery of his subject, could successfully render 
himself independent of the ordinary conventionalisms of his 
art. This is a most striking instance of the different treatment 
with which such stations are handled in France and England ; 
with them it is to be a monumental object, to impress the 
stranger with the imperial greatness of the capital of France, 
and to develop its tastes for all the resources of architecture 
and the sister arts ; with us it too often results in a huge maga- 
zine or shed, or an enormous refuge of a colossal hotel to 
receive the wearied traveller. 


English Wall Decoration. 


G, FILDEs. ae, 

One of the principal articles of furniture among our fore- 
fathers was the “hangings” of the walls, or tapestry or arras, 
some varieties of which had been known in early times. The 
Bayeux tapestry is considered the earliest in existence, illus- 
trative of William the Conqueror’s descent upon England. The 
title of arras was derived from the town of that*name, which 
was the principal seat of its manufacture in Flanders. ~The 
weaving of tapestry was known in this- country at an early 
period. Strutt says that in Alfred’s reign, and before, York and 
Canterbury were adorned with pictures and tapestry ; but the 
art seems to have been lost during the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster. It was afterwards revived by Wm. Sheldon, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and became of considerable importance 
under James I., when a manufactory was established at Mort- 
lake, the king himself taking such interest in it as to advance 
£2,000 towards the undertaking, and an artist named Francis 
Cheyne was engaged to furnish original designs. The tapestry 
appears to have been simply hung upon the walls. “The usual 
manner,” says Percy, in his preface to the Northumberland 
Household Book, ‘‘of hanging the rooms in the old castles, was 
only to cover the naked stone walls with tapestry or arras, hung 
upon tenter hooks, from which they were easily taken down 
upon every removal.” The walls of the gallery at York Place, the 
residence of Cardinal Wolsey, were “hanged with cloth of 
gold and tissue of divers makings, and cloth of silver likewise 
on both the sides, and rich cloths of daudkin, of divers colours.” 
That tapestry had long been in common use, and that the 
execution of much of it was very inferior, is proved by the 
frequent allusions to it in old authors; and the uncouthness of 
the figures with which it was wrought was a subject of ridicule 
with the wits. Shakespeare, for instance, compares a person to 
the “shaven Hercules in the smirch’d worm-eaten tapestry.” The 
story of Hercules seems to have been a great favourite with the 
weavers, among other fabulous subjects. ‘Historical scenes, like- 
wise, both sacred and profane, landscapes and hunting-piéces 
continually occur, as well as heraldic representations; but, be- 


with creepers—but supply his craving he most assuredly will.” 
If we could feel the same active want, it is unquestionable that 


lead us even better to supply our cravings than the Italian is’ 


who sees a picture or statue which pleases him will buy one 
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‘sides these common tapestries, the more splendid rooms were fur- 
nished with cloth of gold, velvet, and flowered brocade. A 
cheaper sort of hangings was used, under the name of “ painted 
cloth,” being, in fact, nothing more than canyas painted in 
tempera or oil with various devices, mottoes, moral proverbs, 
and wise sayings. Falstaff, in the enumeration of his ragged 
regiment, describes some of his followers as “slaves as ragged 
as Lazarus in the painted cloth,” and Beatrice playfully boasts 
of having borrowed her pithy answers from the “painted 
cloths.” Hangings, also, of embossed leather were introduced 
about this time from Spain, ornamented with figures of various 
kinds in gold, silver, and colours, and were mostly used for the 
smaller rooms. Some specimens of these still remain. In the 
seventeenth year of Elizabeth’s reign a petition was presented 
to the House of Commons from the chartered Society of 
Painters, complaining of the decay of the art and praying a 
redress of their grievances. It concludes with the following 
passage :—“ These walls, thus curiously painted in former ages, 
the images so perfectly done, do witness our forefathers’ care in 
cherishing this art.” Painting on walls in England is of high 
antiquity. Henry III. kept several painters in his service, and 
Chaucer has many allusions to the painting on the walls of his 
time. The walls were sometimes divided about halfway, the 
upper part being decorated with figures relieved in plaster and 
painted in their proper colours on the white ground, and the 
lower division either covered with panelled wainscot, or hung 
with tapestry. On the vacant spaces were often suspended the 
antlers of the deer, affording at once an ornament for the walls 
and a subject of conversation for the host and his guests, and a 
great hall was scarcely considered complete without the display 
of suits of armour and warlike weapons. 


Bramante and Borromini. 


S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


By way of illustrating the vast change that had taken place 
during the sixteenth century, let us compare the works of 
Bramante, who flourished at the beginning of that century, with 
‘those of Borromini, who was born at the end of it. Bramante’s 
was a pure, honest architecture, perfectly free from affectation 
and conceits of any kind whatever. His style appears to me to 
be all the more captivating from the very absence of all ad 
captandum contrivances, and all the more effective from its 
manifest freedom from all seeking after effect. If we turn 
from him to Borromini, we shall be shocked to see what 
devastation and corruption of taste had taken place during 
the one hundred intervening years. The one sought to 
charm by his purely architectural feeling, aiming, for the 
most part, at those high qualities—order, symmetry, and 
rhythmical arrangement—which the great father of architecture, 
Vitruvius, had long before pointed to as the distinguishing 
character of good architecture, whilst the other set at 
defiance all order and moderation. The one never feared to 
draw a straight line, unless the requirements of his work seemed 
to render a curved or a broken line preferable for some special 
purpose, and surely a straight line seems to be, of all others, 
the line of architectural fitness, and therefore of beauty; whereas 
Borromini must evidently have abhorred such a line above 
all things. He it was who, of all men, contributed most to the 
introduction of that system of architectural design (if it can 
worthily lay claim to the dignity of a system) by which 
masonry lost its special character and its most appropriate 
forms. His facades curved inwards or bulged outwards on 
their plan, as if made not of hard stone, but of some yielding 
and plastic substance, and his pediments, totally forgetful of 
their primitive form, offered every variety of intricate convolu- 
tion and distortion. ' Bramante called in the aid of sculpture 
with that chariness and caution which plainly indicated how 
highly he appreciated its noble attributes and fitting applica- 
tion, and as if he feared to vulgarise it by too frequent a use of 
it, or by excess of any kind. Yet, highly as he appreciated 
sculpture, he never ‘permitted it to encroach upon the proper 
limits of his own special art. Sculpture was used by himas an 
honoured accessory, well calculated to stamp a moral value on 
his work, and to give it a grace beyond the reach of mere 
architecture. Borromini, on the other hand, permitted sculp- 
ture to dominate over the main object of his art without 
restraint: his whole building was literally sculpturesque, and 
his masonry was left to the humbler duty of forming a mere 
vehicle for the consolidation of some fantastic piece of clay 
modelling. 

Ancient Meaning of “Crypt.” 


A, ASHPITEL, 


The word, as we all know, is derived from the Greek xpimrw, 
J hide or conceal, But it seems curious that the word kpumrn, 
as applied to any similar construction, is of rare, if not of 
solitary occurrence among the Greek writers. It is used by 
Athenzeus in describing the works of Ptolemy Philopater. In 
this passage the word xpumr) seems to mean a vaulted roof, 
and cannot be said to apply to a subterraneous building, 
as the chamber it covers is expressly called imepgoy, or an 


“upper chamber.” The Latin word cryfta (no doubt derived 
from the same root) is also of rare occurrence. We find it 
in Juvenal, and there evidently it means part of the great 
sewer, or cloaca maxima. It is used by Petronius (p. 47, 
Amst., 1669) in a passage which, according to Burman, 
means the same thing; but Erhard, on the authority of an 
old glossary, considers it to be a subterranean chapel dedi- 
cated to the god Priapus. In Seneca (ep. 57), and in a 
passage in Suetonius (Caligula, 58) the word cryfza clearly 
means a subterraneous tunnel or passage. Vitruvius uses the 
word but once (lib. vi. 8), and that in a list of offices necessary 
to a country house, viz. :—“ Stables and sheds in the vestibule 
(or outer courts), and crypts (crxyff@), granaries (horrvea), and 
apothece (stowage places, particularly for wines), and. other 
places for preserving fruit, which should bein the houses.” An 
attempt has been made to show, as Varro de R. R. (lib. 1.) tells 
us the corn was often kept in pits underground, that the 
crypt@ must necessarily be subterraneous; but as “orrea 
clearly are the granaries the proof is defective. In fact, all we 
can gather from the passage of Vitruvius is that crypi@ were 
used among other places, “ad fructus servandos.” tis, there- 
fore, doubtful whether the word in Classic times ever had the 
signification which we now give to it ; still less should we con- 
fuse it with the word crypto-forticus, a construction which 
resembled rather the walks of one of our cloisters than what we 
call a crypt, although we gather from the description of Pliny 
(ep. ii. 17), and from Sidonius Apollinaris (ii. 2), that these walks 
were partly sunk in the ground to keep them coo]. The. best 
example extant is perhaps that round the garden in the villa of 
Diomedes at Pompeii. 


The Greek and Latin Crosses. 
M. DIDRON. 


In the Greek cross the transverse is equal to the upright 
beam, and the arms are equal to the shaft. If you divide a 
circle by two right lines, passing from its centre and cutting 
each other at right angles, these two lines will give you the 
Greek cross. This cross is formed, then, of four equal parts: 
of a foot, a summit, and two branches. In the Latin cross the 
foot or shaft is longer than the summit or the branches, This 
cross cannot be enclosed within a circle, but is rectangular. In 
the Roman cross the shaft is longer than the transverse beam, 
and longer also than the apex. This form is that of a man 
extending his arms. The width from arm to arm is less than 
the length from the head to the feet; the distance from the 
head to the shoulders is less than that from the shoulders to the 
feet. The transverse beam is, as it were, from one arm 
to the other ; the upper part of the shaft is, as it were, from the 
head to the shoulders, and the lower part of the shaft is from the 
shoulders to the feet. The Latin cross resembles the actuat 
cross of Jesus, and the Greek cross is an ideal one. The 
Latins, as materialists, preferred the natural form ; the more 
imaginative Greeks idealised the reality, spiritualised. and 
transformed the Cross of Calvary—they have made an. 
ornament of the gibbet. Originally these two forms of cross 
were not confined, the one to the Greek and the other to 
the Latin Church, but were common to both. Thus, in 
Procupius it is mentioned that the Church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople was built in the form of a cross, 
the nave of which was made longer than the choir, in order to 
give the exact form of the cross. Amongst the ancient monu- 
ments of Greece, at Athens, in the Morea, at Macedonia, and 
at Constantinople, we find instances of the cross of unequal! 
dimensions. This cross, then, of unequal dimensions. was: 
known and employed in Greece, but the other was most 
frequently adopted by the Eastern Church. In the West, 
the cross of equal parts was known and employed as well 
as the other. The sarcophagi, columns, pillars, the stones for 
the altar are still marked by this cross; the other, that of 
unequal dimensions, belongs more especially to us. Although 
these two forms were originally common to both Churches, the 
cross of equal parts was eventually predominant in the East, and 
was called the Greek cross. The cross of unequal parts pre- 
vailed amongst us, and was called the Latin cross. In the 
Eastern Church the Greek cross was predominant in the prin- 
cipal and. subordinate details of religious monuments, in archi- 
tecture as well as in decoration. The plan of many of the 
oriental churches exhibited the form of the Greek cross. The 
Greek cross was that most used in the capitals of the Byzantine 
churches. In the church of St. Demetrius at Salonica, in those 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, St. Mark at Venice, and St. 
Vital at Ravenna, edifices purely Byzantine, the cross of equal: 
dimensions, whether in a medallion or not, shines in the midst 
of the volutes, the knots and leaves of the acanthus. In paint- 
ing, the robes of St. Chrysostom are adorned with small Greek 
crosses in medallions ; numerous Greek crosses also, without 
medallions, ornament the chasuble of St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
It is a cross of equal parts which divides the nimbus of God. 
It was this same cross which was borne by. the Knights of 
Malta (the descendants of the Knights Hospitallers) as the 
distinctive decoration of their order.. ; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue result of the competition for the Edinburgh Municipal 
Buildings is that Messrs. LEEMING & LEEMING take the first 
prize, Mr. Matcotm STARK, jun., 1s placed second, and 
Messrs. Simpson & ALLAN are third. The Edinburgh 
architects have been as unfortunate as their brethren in 
Glasgow in a similar trial. It is a striking testimony to the 
skill of Messrs. LEEMING & LEEMING, when they are found 
taking first place in such a competition, and the issue will 
not be without its effect upon the arrangements for the pro- 
posed War and Admiralty Offices. There is no First Com- 
missioner of Works who would not hesitate to listen to 
advisers who might suggest the shelving of the accepted 
designs. As yet there is nothing decided about the fate of 
the Edinburgh design. The opposition to the scheme will 
not lose strength when it is discovered that southern archi- 
tects are, by all the laws of fair play, entitled to have the 
erection of the new buildings. Up tothe present, Edinburgh 
has displayed no eagerness to patronise English architects, 
and we cannot recall a case where one of them obtained a 
commission for a building in that city. The Town Council 
have a chance now to prove that they can act in a generous 
way. There would be no outcry if a Scottish architect won 
an important competition in London. Why should not the 
same rule prevail in the North? The Council might with- 
out much objection have restricted the competition to 
Scotsmen; but, as it was thrown open to the world, the 
winners should be allowed to enjoy the fruits of victory. 


Ir is fortunate for the Duc D’AUMALE that Brussels and 
Paris are accessible. Exile loses a part of its bitterness 
when the Prince can have the company of the artists and 
savants whom he admired in Paris. A few days ago the 
Duc p’AUMALE was able to enjoy the pleasure of receiving 
M. Bonnat, the portrait painter, M. Cuapu, the sculptor, 
and M. Daumet, who directed the works at Chantilly. 
They had scarcely left when three Academicians were 
proud to avail themselves of the opportunity of spending 
a few hours with their fellow-Academician. If the best men 
in France openly hold communication with a Prince who is 
supposed to be an enemy to the country, are they not 


practically upbraiding the Government who decreed the. 


exile’s lot? This is a danger which seems to have been 
overlooked. If art and literature are to be constantly turn- 
‘ing with affection to a Mecca beyond the frontier, is it not 
likely that the gaze of other powers in the country may also 
be attracted in that direction ? 


In his last report Sir R. L. PLayrarr discusses the 
question of the origin of the great reservoirs of the 
Aghlabites at Kerouan, in Tunis. Mr. GraHam, in the 
paper read at the Royal Institute of British Architects, con- 
tends that they are Roman, and were only repaired by the 
Aghlabites. The Consul says he can see no evidence 
of this, ‘There is nothing known of a Roman city on the 
site of Kerouan sufficiently important to have required such 
works, and the statement of EL BExkrI, who wrote in a.p. 
1968, is almost a proof to the contrary. He says :— 
“Outside the town are fifteen reservoirs built by Hicuam 
1BN ABD-2L-MELEK, the OmmiaD KHatira, and other 
princes, in order to insure to the inhabitants a supply of 
water. The largest and most useful of these is situated 
near the Tunis gate, and owes its construction to ABou 
IgrAHIM AHMED, son of MoHAMMED, the Aghlabite. 
It is circular in form, and of immense size. In the 
middle there is an octogan tower crowned by a pavi- 
lion with four gates. A long series of arcades of 
two stages was built on the south of this basin. To the 
west was a castle built by Zrapar ALLAH. Immediately to 
the north of the same basin is another one of smaller dimen- 
sions, called El-Feskia (the reservoir), which receives the 
waters of the river (Ze. the Mergueleil), and regulates its 
force. When the waters have filled it to the height of two 
tcises, they flow into the large basin by an opening called 
Es-Sarh (the discharge). This is a magnificent work, and 
of admirable construction.” Fine as the work is, it appears 
to Sir R. L, PLayrair to be wanting in the exactitude and 
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unity of purpose which form an invariable characteristic of 
important Roman buildings. Thus, of the sixty-four sides 
no two are absolutely equal ; the counterforts appear to 
have been added after its completion, and do not form a 
continuous mass of masonry with the walls. And, lastly, 
although the cut-stone masonry in the reservoirs looks 
very like Roman work, it is irregular, and no two of 
the voussoirs are precisely similar. 


Since the death of Mr. Parke NEVILLE there has been 
some uncertainty in Dublin about the way in which a 
successor, as borough engineer, was to be found, and the 
carrying out of the duties. When Mr. NEvILLE undertook 
the office it was as city architect, and engineering was of 
secondary importance. In course of time the engineering 
work grew, and now it is more than enough for one man. 
In most towns of importance in England the water supply 
is under a special officer. The decision of the Dublin 
Corporation, that was given on Monday, is, that the 
borough engineer is to be also engineer of the waterworks, 
and to be responsible for the due discharge of their duties 
by all the officers who have charge of works. It is pro- 
posed, however, that he shall have the assistance of at least 
one engineer having experience. The borough engineer’s 
salary is to be 750/., a year, and the election will take place 
on March 14. f 


A MONUMENT of the Glory of the Republic is to be 
erected in Lyons, which will be a work of architecture. 
The conditions under which the premiums will be awarded 
by the municipality present some novelties, which are 
worthy of the consideration of public bodies in this country. 
The competitors have the right to elect six members of the 
jury. It is not necessary to travel to Lyons for the purpose, 
since the artists may entrust their right to delegates. There 
will be three prizes of 5,000 frs., 3,000 frs., and 2,000 frs., 
and a further sum of 2,000 frs. will be available for any 
artists who may happen to be classed beyond the three 
prizemen. ‘The jury will also have the power to modify the 
number and value of the prizes according to the merit of 
the designs. If the winner of the first prize is entrusted 
with the execution of the work, the 5,000 frs. will be con- 
sidered as a payment on account, but the money will not 
be returned to the Lyons treasury. It will be appropriated 
to increase the value of the other prizes, the second having 
2,000 frs. added, the third having 1,500 frs., the remainder 
being added to any supplementary prizes that may be 
awarded. . 


THE question of workmen’s dwellings has given rise to 
much discussion in Belgium. The administrative authorities 
of the cities are much blamed for the facilities accorded by 
them in favour of large schemes of expropriation, whereby 
whole districts formerly inhabited by the working classes 
have disappeared, or are transformed, and the inhabitants 
either relegated to the suburbs, or crowded into the already 
overcrowded artisans’ dwellings. A hard-and-fast topogra- 
phical line has thus been almost insensibly made, dividing 
the well-to-do from the artisans, and preventing that neigh- 
bourly intercourse which formerly existed between rich and 
poor. The subject was investigated by the Labour Com- 
mission, and M. LamMeEns, the senator, has presented a report 
on the defects of the present system. He proposes that in 
cases of expropriations of large districts, the municipal 
authorities should be obliged to leave small lots here and 
there along the new streets, which could, under no circum- 
stances, be subsequently thrown together. ‘These lots could 
then be acquired by the benefit and friendly societies, or 
other benevolent organisations, for the purpose of building 
on them artisans’ dwellings, and would thus escape the risk 
of being bought up by speculators and converted into hotels 
or warehouses. Leading from the main streets of the new 
quarter, M. Lammens would reserve side streets, where the 
building lots would be cheaper in price, and where the 
rents would be within reach of the poor man’s purse. He 
suggests that the municipal authorities should compel the 
contractors to build a certain proportion of houses only one 
storey high, which would necessarily be inhabited by work- 
men or small shop-people. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MOWBRAY COTTAGE, EAST FINCHLEY,. 


“HIS is a small house, built recently in an old detached 
ik garden. The exterior is of stock bricks, with 
moulded red facings; the upper storey is rough cast, and 
the roofs are covered with red plain tiles. Internally the 
house has some good rooms (the dining-room being 20 feet 
by 14 feet, exclusive of bay), and is most carefully finished, 
a special feature being the woodwork. The cost was about 
1,500/,, exclusive of fence-walls, &c, The architect is Mr. 
C. E. SAYER, 17 Soho Square. 


PLAISH HALL, SALOP. 


HIS is a most interesting specimen of a sixteenth- 
century manor-house, quite unaltered, and contains 
a quantity of old furniture and tapestry. The plan is the 
usual { shape, the central portion being occupied by the 
hall, two storeys high. The entry is at the south end, with 
a gallery over. The old screen was removed some years 
ago, together with the panelling, and a brick wall substi- 
tuted. The floor above hall is carried by curious hammer- 
beam trusses of massive construction. The family apart- 
ments occupy the north wing, and the kitchen and offices 
the south, the upper floors being reached by two circular 
stairs in the towers shown in illustration. These towers, 
which had been pulled down to the eaves level of main 
roofs, have now been rebuilt and covered with ogee roofs 
in lead. The stairs, which were of solid oak blocks, have 
been continued to attic floor, the new steps being formed 
of elm. The walls of hall have been covered with old 
panelling of the period to a height of 12 feet. The grates 
in the principal rooms have been cleared out, and the fire- 
places arranged with old dogs and Sussex backs to burn 
wood. Some new windows have been made, and the house 
generally repaired and warmed with hot water. 

The additions consist of a gun-room and sundry offices, 
arranged in a one-storey building at back of house, and 
covered with a lead flat. A small open court was left in 
the centre to avoid destroying any old features, and the 
restorations throughout have been of the most conservative 
character. All new work differs in detail from the old, and 
is very simple and massive. There was no contract, every- 
thing being done by local workmen by day-work, the cost 
being about 3,000/. 

The works were carried out under the direction of Mr. 
C, E. Saver, of 17 Soho Square. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO. 63._SPELDHUBST LODGE, KENT. 


ENTRANCE LODGE AND GATES, THE ELMS, 
CAPENHURST, CHESHIRE. 

NEW entrance lodge and gates have recently been 
erected to the residence of Mr. PETER Owen, 
The Elms, Capenhurst, Cheshire, which is situated about 
half-way between Chester and Birkenhead. The lodge is 
faced externally with Storeton stone in random ashlar 
courses, the gable and other framing being constructed 
in solid English oak, and the roof covered with Broseley 
{vegetating) strawberry-coloured tiles. The accommoda- 
tion comprises a large living room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, yard, and usual offices, and the building has been 
planned to provide a full outlook from all quarters of 
approach. The entrance gate piers and walls are also 
in Storeton stone, the gates and railings being of wrought- 
iron. The cost of the work was about 1,000/. Mr. 
WiLiiAM PrRircHaARD, of Little Neston, Cheshire, was 
‘the contractor, the ironwork being executed by Mr. James 
SWINDLEY, of Eccleston, Cheshire. The architect for the 

work was Mr. Davip WaLKER, 11 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


‘WESLEYAN CHAPEL, WHITMORE REANS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


“HE design for the above, which we illustrate this 
week, was selected in competition, and was prepared 

by Mr. Cuares Bett, F.R.I.B.A., of Dashwood House, 
New Broad Street, London. A somewhat novel treatment 


of plan was adopted, viz. that of a nave and triple transepts, 
the effect of which, both internally and externally, is very 
satisfactory. The chapel is planned to seat 530 on the 
ground floor, and 230 in the galleries—total, 760. The walls 
are built in parpoints, with Codsal stone dressings. The 
columns supporting the nave arcade are of red and grey 
granite. ‘The sittings are of selected pine. The roof is open 
timbered, with hammer-beam principals. The windows are 
filled with quarry glazing executed by Mr. Brewster, of 
Maitland Park, London, the front window being of special 
design. The builder was Mr. THomas Moss, of Stafford, 
and Mr. Davis, of Walsall, acted as clerk of works. The 
total cost of the building has been about 3,500/. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Pee ninth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 

Friday evening, Mr. J. A. Gotch, president, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members : —Messrs. 

E, J. Baker, G. Westrup, A. E. Toms, L. W. Todd, H. J. 
Curley, W. Hynam, and H. F. Clark. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON, hon. secretary, said a special business 
meeting would be held that day fortnight to consider a proposed 
alteration in Rule 3, by insertion of the words “ periodical publi- 
cations.” 

A letter from Sir F. Abel was read_asking the Association 
to co-operate in the Imperial Institute movement. 

Mr. T. E. PRYCE, hon. secretary, said that on Saturday, the 
26th inst., a visit would be paid to Zion College, and also to 
St. George’s Cathedral schools. On March 19 a visit would be 
paid to the National Gallery and the drainage works of the 
Houses of Parliament. On April 2, to Lambeth Palace; bat 
the members would be limited to a number of 50, so names 
must be sent in before March 26. 

A letter of thanks was read from Mr. Blashill acknowledg- 
ing the good wishes of the Association on his appointment. 


The Architecture of Art. 


MR. WALTER CRANE read a paper under the above title, 
He said :— 

The architecture of art is a somewhat comprehensive title, 
and you might not unreasonably expect of me, before proceed- 
ing with the structure and treatment of the subject in per- 
spective, to give some sort of scale sketch, ground plan, and 
elevation, so that the general drift of my argument may be 
understood. 

I do not propose to deal exactly with the various forms and 
styles of architecture as they are and have been manifested in 
plastic or graphic art; or with the predilections of different 
designers and painters for certain forms over others as acces- 
sory to their compositions, interesting as such a comparative 
study might be. I am taking the term “architecture” in its 
widest sense, considering it not only as an art in its connection 
with and effect upon other arts, but as the fundamental, compre- 
hensive, and sustaining framework both of life and thought—the 
historic and living background which influences and moulds all 
our ideas ; the set-scene upon which is enacted the ever-shifting 
drama of art. 

In comparing the art of the present day with the art of the 
past, especially of any well-defined epoch, whether Medizval or 
Classical, we cannot fail to be struck with one great distinction 
underlying all superficial differences. Whereas art in past 
ages seems to have germinated and to have been continually 
evolved in new forms—to be alive and spontaneous, as it were, 
growing like a thing of nature, and expanding with man’s ideas 
of nature, beauty, and life—in our day this sense of spontaneity, 
this natural growth, is scarcely felt. Conscious and laborious 
effort takes the place of spontaneous invention, and originality 
is crushed by the weight of authority and precedent. The 
student is confounded and abashed by the mass of examples— 
the dry bones in the strata of museums and books of what were 
once living and breathing organisms in the world of beauty. 
No form of architecture or art seems to spring naturally and 
unaffectedly out of the actual necessities and demands of daily 
life. 

I have heard it said that the Great Exhibition of 1851 is to 
be held accountable to a great extent for the vulgarising and 
commercialising of art, and especially for the great break-up of 
old traditions of craftsmanship and design. But in so far as this 
took place it was only the effect of causes lying far deeper in 
the great economic changes affecting the conditions of the pro- 
duction of all works whatsoever, which had been going on 
during the three previous centuries. That Exhibition, as suc- 
ceeding ones have done, merely summed up the results of these 
changes, and showed their effects for good or evil, declaring, to 
all whom it might concern, that the apotheosis of commercialism 
meant the degradation of art. 
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This will seem a hard saying to such as are accustomed to 
believe that the accumulation of riches and the welfare of art 
go hand-in-hand. It is the boast of modern commerce that, to 
use its own phrase, it has placed art “ within the reach of all. 
But will this fair picture bear examination from more than one 
point of view? Does it not, like some others, look best at a 
distance? Is there not reason to believe that the promises of 
commerce, even when kept to the ear,.are broken to the 
hope? . - 
Take, for instance, one of the most obvious effects of its 
action in house-building. Trading on the national shibboleth, 
“ An Englishman’s house is his castle,” and taking advantage 
of those centralising tendencies which have led to the enormous 
increase of cities, commercialism has produced those miles and 
miles of brick cages which have ruined the architectural 
character and proportion of every large town in the kingdom. 
What then are these? These are your Englishmen’s castles, 
on a small scale, it is true, and run together—semi-detached or 
by the dozen. There are not hills enough for. the castles re- 
quired, and what hills there are belong to somebody else. 
What is easier than to build them side by side? They will 
help to support each other, and economise bricks, mortar, and 
ground, And why trouble to make a fresh design for each 
castle? The little lord’s wants are much the same as the big 
one’s, only on a smaller scale, like his purse. He must, of 
course, have his outer line of defences, his portcullis and 
drawbridge—well, at least, his iron railing and portico—that 
he may speak with his enemy, the tax-gatherer, in the gate. 
Then, as matter of course, dining-room, drawing-room, bed 
and bath-rooms, gas and water laid on. Why should not he 
be happy and comfortable? It is all “so cheap, too!” Yet 
the speculative man, the man of profits—the kindly builders 
who multiply these miniature strongholds for the average 
Briton, wherein he may defy all the world but his landlord— 
we do not account exactly as public benefactors! Here are 
the bee-cells ready made for the occupants of the national 
hive—dwellings for the average man. Never mind if they do 
not always fit him. We cannot be expected to take account 
of round or square bodies. If the majority are hexagonal, the 
rest must put up with the inconvenience and a little squeezing. 
Great is Average! Wewillnot speak of other cells and cellars, 
dear at any price, where our working-bees and bees-out-of-work 
have to pack with even less range of choice, and without even 
the pretence of art or comfort. 

Jack is rarely able to build his own house nowadays, so 
Jerry builds it for him; but the well-known drama of rat and 
cat, the dog and the cow “with the crumpled horn” is still 
enacted, with, perhaps, some changes in the cast, and new 
scenery and dresses. 

Meanwhile, how fares it with art in the house that Jerry 
built? Do the streets produced on these principles, and at 
such a terrible rate, lend themselves either to pictorial or deco- 
rative treatment? Do they suggest any ideas even, except, 
perhaps, of the dustman? How is it possible that they 
should ? 

Well, but the man of profits is ready again. The Briton 
can get his art cheap, too. “Wholesale or retail.” He can 
have cheap dados and bits of coloured glass thrown in here 
and there. If these are not enough, he can fill his house with 
“Early” or late “English” furniture, ‘surmounted by some- 
thing Japanese.” Should his aspirations remain still unsatis- 
fied, he can take the illustrated magazines to tell him about 
every art under the sun, and how it is done. In fact, if the 
literature of the subject could make artists and craftsmen, 
every street should be bristling with them. 

Every Christmas scatters oil-paintings after our first masters, 
fresh from the printing-press, over the British empire. A 
shilling or so will secure a whole gallery. Was ever anything 
like it in any age of art? Truly no. Still, we are not happy. 
We are not happy about our art. We English, especially, we 
allow Frenchmen or Belgians to teach us painting, and our 
American cousin how to do nearly everything else. 

Now, I am not going to say it is all the fault of the Royal 
Academy, That institution, as regards its chief feature, the 
annual exhibition, is only another engine of the man of profits, 
which, frankly recognising the commercialism of the age, 
endeavours, “by special appointment” and self-election, to 
adapt the business of picture-painting to it, without troubling 
much about architecture and sculpture, and leaving the applied 
arts to apply elsewhere, or shift for themselves. It is but due 
to say, however, that the Academy endeavours to counteract 
the influence of the new masters in the summer by the examples 
of the old masters in the winter, on the principle, perhaps, of 
the Mediaeval system of doing penance. 

In the course of evolution we are passing through a period 
of disintegration and differentiation. Art cannot escape the 
tendencies and influences of its time, which, indeed, it is of its 
very nature to illustrate, The artist, like all other workmen, 
has become more and more specialised, and the unity of the 
arts has been broken up. The painter is no longer the master- 
craftsman among his workmen and apprentices, prepared to do 


all things in the province of design, from the pattern on the hem 
of a garment to the painting of an altar-piece. He is now 
rather the juggler in the market-place, who, with a particular 
sleight of hand, can command a particular phase of sea or sky, 
or he has the trick of the flattering glass in portraiture. Per- 
chance he seeks to draw iron tears down the cheeks—not Pluto’s, 
but of the philanthropic Plutus, and golden ones from his 
pocket by peculiar domestic pathos ; or, in stage lights, by the 
contrasts of wealth and misery, chilling his blood by melo- 
dramatic horrors, or by seeking to glorify his patron in his 
happy hunting-ground, surrounded by the images of his sacred 
animals. 

Painting, perhaps, has always been more or less at the 
bidding of the dominant orders of its day, but more notably so 
since she left her roof tree and parted company with architec- 
ture and sculpture and all the fair and fascinating troop, con- 
trolled by a common impulse and a common devotion that 
throng in the splendid retinue of design. 

We look back down the long vista of ages and epochs and 
read their spirit in the unmistakable language of art, coloured 
as itis by the human systems and beliefs of which it is the 
monument. Whether, as in the wall-paintings and reliefs of 
ancient Egypt and Assyria, it is devoted to the glorification of 
military or sacerdotal despotism, or the systematised symbo- 
lism of an ancient nature-worship, humanised and made 
beautiful by the Greek informed by freedom and life ; captive 
and decaying amid the corruption of ancient Rome ; or, fused 
with a new splendour from the East, rising in the solemn 
magnificence of Byzantine architecture; and so, through the 
Gothic, flowering in the vivid imagination of the Middle Ages 
absorbed in the new mysticism, yet, through the Church, 
linked to the hopes as well as the fears of humanity. Then, 
with the new thoughts and ambitions of the Renaissance, art 
rekindles her lamp at the shattered shrine of Classical sculp- 
ture and learning, until, overwhelmed with artifice and 
pedantry in succeeding centuries, she is forced back to nature 
and life again on the threshold of our own time. 

But, again, she is in danger from a new tyranny in that 
unscrupulous commercialism which is not less dangerous 
because less tangible, and not less despotic because it is masked 
under the forms of political liberty. 

Steam machinery, like a many-headed, many-handed dragon, 
rules industry literally with a rod of iron, and fain would it 
make art prisoner too. Intended for the service of man, and 
for the saving of human labour, it has, under our economical 
system, enslaved humanity instead, and becomes an engine for 
the production of profits—an express train in the race for 
wealth, only checked by the brake of what is called over- 
production. Who can tell what will be the end of the journey ? 
Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the whole force of 
our economic system is against spontaneous art—that itis in 
spite of it, if there is any life left in art yet. 

As William Morris has so strikingly pointed out, the system 
of producing all things for profit, which has succeeded the old 
one of producing for use—the necessity of selling in the big 
world market, division of labour, and, lastly, machine labour,. 
have rapidly destroyed the art of the people, as they are fast 
vulgarising and destroying all local characteristics in art in the 
surroundings of common life in all countries open to the trader, 

The system of absolute individual ownership of land, which, 
with the advance of commercialism, has displaced the ancient 
system of tenure, and defrauded the people of their common 
rights wholesale, naturally leads to much destruction of natural 
beauty, or, where not destroyed, it is made inaccessible. The 
same system, too, is answerable for what may be called the 
destruction of architecture in the abnormal growth of the big 
towns, already alluded to, which year by year throw out their 
long and aimless feelers, that literally feed upon the green 
country. When we speak of our advance in the spread of 
education we too often forget that no education of the schools. 
can really compensate for the loss of those influences of an 
early life passed amid hills and woods, or by the sea, which are 
an education in a lore never to be forgotten. The village child 
who knows the birds, and can tell you where they build their 
nests, has learned straight from Nature’s book, which is the 
best of primers, and no system of elementary education can 
take its place. 

Overshadowed by such conditions of life as fall to the 
general lot, what wonder is it that we should get our art by 
accident—that_ it should be, in a great measure, the art of 
accident, in spite of elaborate systems of art training, and the 
elaborate unlearning of them which sometimes follows. 
Happily the sense of beauty and nature cannot be altogether 
suppressed under the most perverse social condition. It is 
sometimes urged in defence of modern life that it has artistic 
aspects, that strange and wonderful momentary effects are seen 


in London smoke fogs, for instance, amid the fiery eyes of 


railway signals, and on our blackened Stygian rivers, where the 


Charon of the coal-wharf plies his trade. I have even heard an, 
apostle of beauty defend those tattered monuments of com- 
‘mercial effrontery and theatrical competition, our advertise- 
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ment hoardings covered with vari-coloured posters, as, in 
certain lights, becoming transfigured so as to rival the tints of 
a Japanese fan. The glow, the light fades, and with it such 
momentary exaltations of spirit ; the north-east wind succeeds 
the south-west, and there being no dignity of form or beauty 
of proportion in our streets and public places, they are apt to 
look more sordid and miserable than before. It is one thing to 
point out accidental beauties in the midst of monstrosities— 
jewels on dung-hills, as it were—and quite another to defend 
the monstrosities for the sake of accidental beauties. Ours 
would, indeed, be a hard lot if the sun never shone or the 
seasons did not return. Grace and spirit of movement may, 
indeed, be shown by a child dancing to the strains of a barrel- 
organ in a squalid smoky street, but one would rather see her 
on a village green dancing to a shepherd’s pipe. We should 
aim at a condition of things which would not keep beauty at a 
distance from common life, or on the footing of an occasional 
visitor. No artist should be satisfied with such a cold 
relationship. 

If we believe that art is not the mere toy of wealth, or the 
superficial bedisenment of fashion, not a revolving kaleidoscope 
of dead styles, but, in its true sense, the spontaneous expression 
of the delight in life, and the aspiration of a free people, before 
all things, then, in order that art may express itself in this way, 
it is necessary that there should be something like a common 
life. We have no common life, because we have no life in 
common. Art is split up into cliques as society into classes. 
Art should know neither. We want a vernacular in art, a con- 
sentane .usness of thought and feeling throughout society—not 
mere formal or verbal agreement, or dead level of uniformity, 
but—comprehending and harmonising individual variety with 
collective unity, which can only be developed among a people 
intellectually, politically, and socially free. 

The signs of our times point unmistakably to great changes 
working in the direction I have indicated, which cannot fail to 
produce corresponding results in art. 

Consider, for instance, the probable effect on domestic 
architecture of a collective, communistic mode. of living, In- 
stead of our rows and rows of brick boxes, only varied by piles 
of them in barracks, there would probably be a demand for 
quite another type of dwelling. We might see something likea 
revival or development of the plan of house which for so many 
ages proved so serviceable to humanity, from Homer to the end 
of the Middle Ages. The great hall as the common living- 
room, with smaller ones for sleep or study connected with it. 
At all events, buildings of such a type, and groups, would cer- 
tainly lead to more dignity of result in architecture than the 
houses built under the influence of our complex and artificial 
life, and under our present systems of tenure, are ever likely to 
do. We all know that a church gives higher opportunities to 
an architect than a private house, yet the Gothic church is but 
the survival of the Gothic hall. It wasa secular form before it 
was sacred. 

Then, too, the only chance for the mural painter and monu- 
mental sculptor is in public buildings. If buildings of the type 
i have mentioned became common, there would be plenty of 
scope and work for them, and the decorative artists generally ; 
and so we might reasonably expect that painting and the sister 
arts would be restored to, perhaps, greater than their former 
dignity, beauty, and invention. 

The decline of art corresponds with its conversion into 
portable forms of private property, used as. material for com- 
mercial speculation. Its spirit and aims under such influences 
naturally become entirely different. All really great works of 
art are public works, monumental, collective, generic : :express- 
ing the ideas of a race, a community, a united people, not the 
ideas of aclass. It is.evident enough in our own time that art 
needs some higher inspiration than that of the cash-box. She 
suffers from an intellectual lethargy that cannot be cured by a 
prescription from the cheque-book. These are, at best, but 
stimulants that force an unhealthy excitement—a feverish and 
fitful activity at the expense of the whole system. Private 
patronage may be able to command a measure both of skill 
and beauty, no doubt; but it is, as a rule, beauty of a lesser 
kind, and conceived in a narrower spirit, because, being ad- 
dressed rather to the personal tastes and preferences of an indi- 
vidual, it is less likely to call forth the full expression of an 
artist’s mind. While the fancies of rich and great persons, 
when their day is past, often come to be looked upon as curi- 
osities, the art of a people as expressed in their public build- 
ings and monuments, possesses a kind of immortality. We 
know the splendid results in art which grow on the rock of 

Athens and the cities of Mediaeval Italy... Our own cathedrals, 
too, bear witness to the greater solemnity and impressiveness, 
as well as vitality, of public and co-operate art. Is! it too much 
to suppose, seeing the intimate connection. between political 
and social condition and artistic expression, and how both are 
affected. by economical laws, that in the free federated com- | 
<munes which, not, improbably,, will, in the. future, succeed 


jealous, nationalities. dominated. by: centralised governments | 


-with a large. increase of leisure, and opportunity-for cultivation 


‘heard any Solution of the difficulty. 


simplicity obtained then than now. 


and enjoyment, the arts will reach a higher and fuller develop- 
ment than any the world has known ? 

Hence comes it that most of the present efforts made to 
revive the arts and crafts among the people, without reference 
to their economic condition, are like so many attempts to grow 
the tree leaves downwards ; or as if an architect should put up 
an elaborate scaffolding and begin with his roof before he had 
decided_on the ground plan, dug the foundations, or thought of 
the drainage. 

But progress we must not expect to make until we have re- 
established the unity of the arts—a very different thing from 
uniformity. My friend Mr. Sedding, in a discourse read awhile 
ago, in his generous enthusiasm was for assigning, in his mind’s 
eye, the mural decoration of an ideal modern cathedral to 
various well-known popular painters. I believe even I myself 
was allowed a corner to amuse the children in, I have as 
great an admiration for the talents of my contemporaries as 
any one, but I cannot conceal from myself that to let us all 
loose on the wall in this kind of way, with no greater preparation 
for dwelling together in unity in the artistic sense than is 
afforded under the conditions of the modern picture-show, 
would be a very doubtful experiment. It would be, metaphoric- 
ally speaking, something like an attempt to anticipate the ~ 
millenium by trying to persuade the lion to lie down with the 
lamb, or the cow and the bear to feed in the same cage. But 
in the fifteenth century Mr. Sedding would have been safe 
enough. Architecture comprehended, as it should do, all the 
arts. The painter worked in harmony with the carver and 
metal-worker, because each probably had a considerable know- 
ledge of the other’s craft, as well as of the limitations of his 
own. Artists, therefore, knew what they wanted to do, and did 
it. There was nothing mysterious in this, taking into account 
the way in which men worked in those days, and learned their 
crafts; but it is a little depressing to think, with all our 
superiority in exact science and mechanism, how far we are 
from anything like certainty in art. 

Whether the interest of scientific discovery and research 
has had anything to do with diverting men’s faculty of inven- 
tion into another channel, and life does not allow time for the 
exercise of both, I do not pretend to say; but when science 
and art touch each other with the tips of their fingers—when 
science, for instance, asks for the aid of art in mounting electric 
lights, or in order to fit any mechanical invention in daily use, 
it is very noticeable how artistic adroitness of adaptation, 
applied so as to secure a logical and beautiful result, lags behind 
the scientific invention. It is as if science, continually creating 
new systems of nerves and ganglia in working order, was hard 
put to it to find bodies or frames to fit them, to make them pre- 
sentable to humanity. 

No doubt the demands upon a designer in the present day, 
owing to the march of mechanical invention, are very heavy ; 
but the commercial pressure and hurry which is greatly answer- 
able for that are heavier still upon him. Thought is all- 
powerful, but there is no time to think. Fancy and imagina- 
tion might play about the humblest accessory, but there is no 
time to play ; and “all work,” as well as the uncertainty of 
work—“‘and no play,” as the saw saith, “makes Jack,” if not 
“a dull,” certainly an anxious boy. 

But depend upon it, in conditions fair to humanity, art wants 
but littke encouragement—only freedom and sympathy. The 
seed will grow fast enough in a favourable soil and climate, and 
bring forth flower and fruit after its kind in due season. ; 

For art is in its highest sense the faculty of expression, the 
language of life.. The richer, the fuller the life, the happier and 
more harmonious its conditions, the more varied and beautiful 
will be the forms of its outcome in art. 

But it is deep down in the life of the people that we must 
dig the foundations, and out of common speech and common 
labour and handicraft must be shaped the stones of this archi- 
tecture of art. Without such foundations, and without the cement 
of fellowship, without due recognition of the equality and unity 
of all workers, and their mutual interdependence in building the 
great structure, we shall raise no enduring monument’to be a 
delight to ourselves, and a memorial of us to those who come 
after. Brilliant toys, it may be, we shall have, surprises and 
stimulants, joyless elaboration, and pedantic weight of learning, 
gorgeous exotics, flowers and fruits forced for the jaded 
appetite of a society in its decline; but we must give up all 
hope of vital and harmonious art enshrined in a casket of 
beautiful architecture. 

The PRESIDENT Said the lament raised that night was one 
often heard—one which occurred whenever a question of 
modern art was discussed. Unfortunately those who joined in 
the lament were more numerous than any who would show 
them a reasonable way out of the difficulty. He had never 
It seemed: a question 
whether, along with all the changes taking place, they ‘would 
not have to alter their notions of what-art ought ‘to be ‘and of 


‘what beauty consisted. Life was so different from what it used 


to be in what were called the palmy days of art.’ A greater 
Calls on inventive genius 
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were less. Schools of art spontaneously sprang up, and in 
their art all men worked on common lines. One man took it 
up where another had left it, and men had not each, as we did 
now, to go back to the beginning of the world to make a start. 
Before an architect could think of art he must be able to apply 
a scientific knowledge to all his work. The time the architect 
of the present day had to devote to sanitary science, his pre- 
decessor in the Middle Ages could devote to the study of 
beauty. The whole of modern life, as Mr. Crane had said, was 
antagonistic to art. Commercial matters, questions of con- 
venience and economy which influenced modern work and 
could not be blinked, all tended to their working on straight 
lines, because it was less likely to occasion complications. For 
these and other practical considerations—as well as for sewers 
—crooked lines must be avoided. Such were the conditions 
they met everywhere in modern life. They had often to work 
for men to whom every halfpenny was of consequence, and if 
they could not rid themselves of the incubus of cutting down, 
each should design his building as architecturally good as pos- 
sible, and rather multiply a good design than a bad one. The 
President concluded by saying he would not add any more to 
the volume of woe uttered by Mr. Crane. 

Mr. W. WHITE, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Crane. That gentleman, he observed, had for a few minutes 
carried them far above the rather practical subjects they were 
more accustomed to, to the theories and foundations of art, 
art which in his estimation appeared to be at so low an ebb. 
The cause seemed to be due to the marvellous increase of 
popuiation. The necessity that so vast a population should 
have the means of support contrasted wonderfully with the 
conditions of art in days when development was gradual, 
and art was the growth of the individual, not brought out in- 
tuitively or spontaneously, but the outcome of those schools of 
art alluded to by the President, which, framed by artists, had 
formed the basis of the development of centuries, art being 
almost wholly traditional, but not necessarily stagnant. Art 
was transmitted in two ways. In one case, by the development 
of scientific principles applied to art. In the other case it was 
almost wholly traditional—art by rule, and not by principle. 
This could be seen in the growth of art in Europe all through 
the Middle Ages, and in the development of style from one 
century to another. On the other hand Eastern art, that of 
India, China, and Japan, had been almost entirely traditional, 
followed by rule, and the exact same reproductions of design 
for carpets and other textile fabrics would be seen to this day. 
In the West the application of scientific principles to art could 
be traced from the early times of the Greeks down to the 
fifteenth century. How systematically the Greeks carried out 
the. proportions of their buildings, Mr. Penrose, Professor 
Hayter Lewis, and others had often shown them. While look- 
ing back over the development of art, they must not think 
everything was to be learned ad znitio from outside. They must 
recognise their position as one of education. The man who by 
nature was an artist could be taught, while another without the 
artistic spirit could not. The schools of art, if only they could 
be carried on in a more theoretical way, must eventually be 
the only means by which success could be arrived at. 


Mr. F. J. W. MILLER, who seconded the vote of thanks, 
said he would try and criticise Mr. Crane’s paper ; and so, first 
of all, he would take exception to the idea that under free 
governments, communisms, republics, &c., great works of art 
were, and would be, produced. History, he thought, would not 
bear out that idea. Art, including poetry along with sculpture, 
painting, &c., had all been produced in its best forms under 
despotic governments. They might take, for instance, the 
whole state of Europe in the Middle Ages, when art culminated 
in a bud, and then developed into the flower, which had since 
gone to seed, to spring up, he believed, again in fuller spiritual 
beauty, though not in our time. While listening to the paper, 
it had occurred to him that if he would save their artistic souls, 
they must go back to the days of King John and leathern 
jerkins. As to jerry buildings, he believed there was as much of 
that in the Middle Ages as now, only they had gone. They 
had not come down to us as the stately buildings upon which 
money had been spent. He did not think men were better, 
artistically, then than now. Was art more diffused then than 
now? Or was the artistic feeling among English men and 
women so general then as now? He could not join in these 
lamentations of Jeremiah. Art was always changing. It was 
the expression of men’s nature. We, during the last forty 
years, had been passing through a strange period of change. 
They might even put the Old Masters in our position, and see 
if they would do any better. We were being pushed and 
driven along in an age of mechanism. 

Mr. W. RANDOLPH considered art corresponded with 
nature’s childhood, and that science represented nature in 
manhood and maturity, Montalembert, he thought, spoke 
truly when he said the Middle Ages bristled with liberty. 
Unity in art depended mainly on unity in religion. 


Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL said jerry builders were always much 


abused, but if there were no jerry occupiers there would be na 
jerry builders. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES said architects were expected to 
know so much that it tended to spoil them as architects. It 
opened the way for specialists. A man who could devote his 
life to drainage was more likely to know something about it 
nae an architect who was expected to be acquainted with all 
trades. 

Mr. BARRETT considered that if architecture had declined, 
money was the cause. An architect, if he would earn his 
bread, had no time for art. He must carry out the wishes of 
his clients. 

Mr. F. HOOPER, speaking of Socialism, said it was a mistake 
to suppose that throwing everything into the hands of the 
plebiscite would procure a millenium of delights. In old days 
it was the merchant princes and the like who patronised art, 
and it was unreasonable to suppose that the lowest stratum of 
society would set art right. Machinery and motive power, which 
could not be educated, lay, he thought, at the root of the evil. 
They could not afford to undervalue steam and machinery in 
their right place, but unless, with Mr. Ruskin, they could 
advocate the abolition of all machines and locomotives, he 
failed to see how the evil was to be remedied. 

Mr. MAx CLARKE, and other speakers, made some 
observations, after which the President put the vote to the 
meeting, and it was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. CRANE, in thanking the members, said that he was not 
at all the hopeless person that some speakers had described 
him to be. He had also been called to account for putting in 
a word about Socialism. As a personal friend of Mr, William 
Morris—he who had given the strongest impulse of any to the 
applied arts—he said it was necessary to take Mr. Morris not. 
only as an artist but as a poet, and as one whose intellect had 
always worked with his hands. It was a mistake to think that 
Mr. Morris’s recent departure was really a new departure. He 
himself went entirely with Mr. Morris. No one man was answer- 
able for the present state of things. They were going through 
a period of evolution ; matters had reached such a pitch with 
art that it was going down an inclined plane that threatened to 
end in extinction. 


THE EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Dee following report, addressed to the Lord Provost by 
Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., was read at the meeting of the 
Edinburgh Town Council on Thursday in last week :— 


20 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. : 
February 14, 1887. 
To the Hon. the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

My Lord,—The task with which you have honoured me of 
acting as the professional adviser of the Corporation in the 
matter of your Municipal Buildings competition, I have founé 
to be one of no ordinary difficulty. 

In the first place, the majority of the designs sent in are of 
greater merit than is usual in such cases, so as somewhat to- 
perplex me by the choice at my disposal. There are some ten. 
or twelve sets of drawings out of the fifty-six, any of whicl» 
would, I believe, if realised in stone, be a credit to their authors, 
and a conspicuous ornament even among the many which 
already contribute to the beauty of your city. 

Secondly, the fact of the competitors themselves being lefe 
to form their own idea of the amount of money which might be 
expended on the building has led many of them to indulge im 
dreams of magnificence which, had you fixed a limit, would 
doubtless not have been hazarded. As no limit was assigned, 
I have not thought myself at liberty to exclude any design on 
the question of cost, though in making this report I have, of 
course, taken it, cefer7s paribus, into due consideration. 

I may here say that, speaking generally, it will be necessary 
not to place too much reliance on the authors’ estimates of their 
designs, for whereas one may think his work can be executed 
for an average of 83d. per cubic foot, the surveyors of another 
competitor, for very much the same class of work, value his 
design at 1s. gd. per cubic foot. 

The total estimates vary from 66,000/. to 280,000/:, and tlre 
number of cubic feet were given (which is not always the case) 
from 1,747,588 to 3,776,486, proving, I think, that a different 
system of measurement has been adopted in different cases. 

Thirdly, the absence of perspective views has made it diffi- 
cult even to a professional eye to judge accurately of the effect 
of a building on the distribution of whose masses so much 
depends. I am aware that the admission of perspective views 
in competition has been much abused ; but drawmgs in outline 
only from a given point would have materially assisted in the 
solution of this problem. The printed schedules of accommo- 
dation, giving the required areas of each room, which each 
competitor has had to till up with the actual areas supplied by 
his design, have proved very useful, showing at a glance the 
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quantity of accommodation given, though, of course, not its 
quality. 

The greater number of designs show one or more towers or 
domes, some of the former rising to a very considerable eleva- 
tion. Though, no doubt, in the majority of cases, those 
features add materially to the beauty of the building in itself, 
it becomes a question whether on this particular site it is 
desirable to introduce what would render the very beautiful 
view of your cathedral as seen from Princes’ Street an insigni- 
ficant object. 

The intrinsic beauty of those features in themselves may in 
one or two cases overbalance this fear, but it appears to me 
worthy of grave consideration. The site is no ordinary 
one, and the building has to be considered with reference to its 
historic and picturesque surroundings. 

By far the greater number of designs have followed broadly 
the main features of the present buildings as to plan—that is 
to say, placing in the centre a large quadrangle. Some of them 
surround this quadrangle with buildings on all sides, whilst 
others open it out to the south, with merely a screen as at 
present between the courtyard and the street. The plans 
which have followed this general scheme may also be sub- 
divided into those which have their east and west rooms well 
lighted by looking into the wide quadrangle, and those which 
make them face the surrounding closes, on the opposite sides of 
which there is no security against the buildings being raised 
even higher than they are at present. 

Some competitors, though putting their rooms looking out- 
wards—an arrangement which has, of course, the advantage of 
materially shortening the length of their corridors of communi- 
cation—have taken the precaution to set back their east and 
west frontages to a greater or less extent, so as to permanently 
secure a better supply of light and air to their rooms looking 
outwards in those directions. 

The one most marked exception to the foregoing general 
arrangement is supplied by the design numbered 11, under 
motto “Light and Air.” This is cruciform on plan, slightly 
recessed from High Street, and has two wings connected with 
the main building by covered bridges, under which Warriston 
Close and Allan’s Close are carried towards High Street, some- 
what diverted from their present courses. The authors cer- 
tainly justify, in a very remarkable degree, the motto they have 
adopted. Every room has the maximum amount of light and 
air, while the corridors and staircases are exceptionally well 
lighted, and there would also be, I think, quite an exceptional 
elegance about their colonnaded central area and staircases. 
Though bare of ornament and monotonous in its fenestration, 
the exterior maintains the same horizontal lines in every part, 
and is not without dignity, while the circular ends, north and 
south, give grace to what otherwise might be too severe. The 
disposition of the plan would produce fine masses of light and 
shade among the blocks of building when seen in perspective. 
No towers rise above the roofs to compete with that of St. 
Giles’, and the treatment of the steps of Warriston Close, 
sweeping round with their high retaining walls till they touch 
the building, would add considerably to the general effect. In 
point of cost, the design is without a rival considering its 
excellences, and I have reason to believe its authors’ estimate 
of 75,8167. is not likely to be much exceeded, while their 
scheme admits of the retention of the block of buildings at the 
north-west corner of the site. These and other considerations 
would induce me to give “ Light and Air” the highest place. I 
regret, however, to have to point out that the south-west wing 
is so placed as not merely to divert the Close from its present 
line (that might possibly have been allowed), but also to close 
up some of the windows and doors at present existing on the 
west side of Warriston Close. I feel, therefore, in justice to the 
other competitors, I cannot, on this account, recommend their 
design for one of the prizes. 

After mature deliberation, therefore, I have come to the 
conclusion to reeommend— 

No. 5, “‘ Edina Classica,” for the first prize. 

No. 7, “ Nineteenth Century,” for the second prize, and 

No. 40, “In my Defence” (with heraldic device), for the 
third prize. 

No. 5, principally from its very admirable plan and eleva- 
tion towards Cockburn Street (the execution of the design is 
beyond all praise, but that does not influence my choice) ; 
No. 7, principally from the beauty of its details, and its eleva- 
tions generally, especially that towards Cockburn Street ; and 
No. 40, principally from its general excellence of plan, refine 
ment of details, and moderate cost. 

In recommending these designs for the awards, I am pain- 
fully aware how nearly several others, some of whose merits I 
have had the pleasure of personally calling your attention to 
(though it was probably unnecessary to have done so), equal 
these in general excellence, and, it may be, are their superiors 
in some isolated respects; but so far as I can judge, after a 
lengthy consideration, the balance is in favour of the three 
designs I have mentioned. 

I cannot quite pass over in silence another design—No. 29 


(crescent moon in shield)—which is a clever attempt to make 
your present building give you the greater part of the scheduled 
accommodation by adding a new north-west wing and additions 
to the east and west of the quadrangle ; while some ameliora- 
tion is given to the bareness of the north front by high-pitched 
roofs and well-designed chimneys. This scheme leaves some 
of the existing buildings on the site untouched. I do not think 
that the fact of its retaining so much of the present municipal 
offices puts No. 29 entirely out of the competition ; but the 
omission of the Clydesdale Bank from this scheme, I think, 
does do so, though it is true that the author leaves unoccupied 
space on which it could be erected. Having alluded to this 
design, I ought to point out that, having kept the old buildings, 
it obliges the author to assign to some of the principal officers 
apartments which would only be from g to Io feet high.—I am, 
my lord, your faithful servant, ALFRED WATERHOUSE, 


The successful competitors are :— : 

ist (250/.), ‘Edina Classica,” Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, 
Victoria Houses, 111 Victoria Street, Westminster. Cost, 
98,5002. : 

2nd (1507), “ Nineteenth Century,” Malcolm Stark, jun., 
167 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Cost, 112,740/. ; 

3rd (1002.), “In my Defence” (with heraldic device), Mr. 
J. W. Simpson and Mr. E. J. Milner Allan, to New Inn, Strand, 
London. Cost, 102,000/. 


MV KOUCS. 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty” —HAZLITT. 


BISHOP WATSON ON SLATE, TILES, AND LEAD, 


Ik will hardly be crédited that in the year 1839 a course of 
lectures on “Geology in its applications to Architecture’ 
was delivered to the members of the Institute of Architects. 
The lecturer engaged was Mr. G. F. Richardson, an officer of 
the British Museum, and the author of a book on geology, 
which is printed in Bohn’s scientific series. Geologists, as a 
rule, do not concern themselves with the relations of their 
science to building, unless in a very general way, and Mr. 
Richardson was honest enough to inform his auditory that more 
information than he could give them on the subject of slates. 
was to be found in the essays of Dr. Watson, who in the last 
century was Bishop of Llandaff. The truth is, that in spite of 
all the scientists who have arisen of late, not one among them 
has taken the pains to study the qualities of some building 
materials with the same interest as the Bishop. It is not too 
much to say that he found as much pleasure in testing pieces 
of stone, clay, glass, iron, lead, and the like, as Bishop Stanley 
found in observing the habits of birds, or the Rev. Gilbert 
White found in recording the whole natural history of Selborne 
parish. Bishop Watson worked and wrote like a man who was 
so fascinated that nothing in his favourite studies could be 
insignificant in hiseyes. He craved the indulgence of chemists 
for the “disgusting minuteness” with which he entered into 
the details of his subjects ; but science has need at all times of 

men of his class. 

Richard Watson was born near Kendal in 1737, and his 
family belonged to that race of peasant proprietors which used 
to be found in the north of England. His father was the 
master of the local free school. Richard Watson went as a 
sizar to Trinity College, and gained the second wranglership 
in 1759; it was said he was justly entitled to be the senior 
wrangler. Five years afterwards he was appointed professor 
of chemistry, and although he confesses that he had not read 
a syllable on the subject nor seen a single experiment, yet he 
applied himself so closely to the science that when he delivered 
his first course there was no question of his competence for the 
office. In the course of a few years he received the more 
lucrative office of professor of divinity, and in due time, through 
the influence of one of his pupils, the Duke of Rutland, he 
obtained the bishopric of Llandaff from Earl Shelburne. He 
took a prominent part in the politics of the time, and antici- 
pated promotion to one of the more lucrative sees. He was 
disappointed, and appears to have suffered in consequence 
during the remainder of his life. He died in 1816 

Bishop Watson was one of the best types of a Cambridge 
scholar. He resolved, as he tells us when he saw the turrets 
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of King’s College Chapel, that the University was to be the 
mother of his fortune as well as his a/ma mater, and by hard 
work he gained the foremost places. But he seems to have 
been endowed with a genius for chemical investigation. His 
writings are now ignored, but Professor Thomson, the chemist, 
once said that they ought to be read by all students of 
chemistry, not only as they contained knowledge which was 
to be found nowhere else, but as being examples of accurate 


analysis and of the genuine philosophical spirit. 

We intend to give some of those parts which relate to build- 
ing materials, and commence with what was written by the 
Bishop about slate and other roof coverings. 

We have in the mountainous parts of Westmoreland various 
sorts of slate, all of which are used by the inhabitants of that 
county for covering the roofs of their buildings, and the best of 
them are either carried by sea to London, Liverpool, Hull, and 
Lynn, or by land into the’ bishopric of Durham, Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and Lancashire. The different sorts of slate 
are distinguished from each other by the fineness of their grain, 
by the thickness into which they are split, by their colour, and 
by their weight. The most general colour is blue: there are 
many shades of it, from a very pale to a deep blue. The blue 
of some slates has a greenish cast; this is very observable 
after a shower in a building which has been recently slated, if 
any of the greenish slates happen to have been used along 
with the blue. We have also a purple slate, and one which 
is nearly black, or at least is so dark that it is used for writing 
on. With respect to the comparative weights of different sorts 
of slate, the following table, which was made. with sufficient 
care, will give the reader some notion of the subject. 


Weight of a cubic foot of different sorts of slate. 


Ounces. 

Purple slate, Kentmere, near Kendale . ° A Ply 
Pale blue, Coniston Water Head . ° ° ees 7D 
Dark blue, Troutbeck . : . ° ° ». 2y78i 
Pale blue, Throng Crag . “ 5 ° ° fy hse) 
Fale blue, White Moss. . . . ° ° ‘ee Vo 
Deep blue, Old Cauldron 4 ‘ . 2778 
Pale blue, greenish, near Ambleside. 5 5 50927768 
Pale blue, Ingleton, Yorkshire , . . a 
Dark, writing slate, Bannesdale : - OS 
Blackish, used for flooring, Head of Winander Mere 2,758 
Deep blue, Longdale : : : ° : 12,752 
Greenish blue, Kentmere : ‘ n : 412,750 
Blackish, Cartmel, Lancashire. . ; A see A0 
Very pale blue, fine grained Ambleside . : eee NAG 
Medium weight of a cubic foot ¢ 923967 


I have not in this table included all the varieties of slate 
whick may be met with in Westmoreland; but it is not pro- 
bable that those which I have omitted differ more from each 
other than these which I have mentioned do, either with 
respect to colour or weight. Wallerius speaks of a bluish slate 
which weighed 3,300 ounces to the cubic foot. This sort 
probably contained a large portion ofiron. The bluish iron stone 
called Catscope weighs 3,309 ounces to the cubic foot. In the 
slate quarries some of the fissures are filled with spar, which 
has often an iron or copper pyrites adhering to it. In the very 
middle of the blocks of slate there are many little hollows, 
each of them big enough to hold a large hazel nut. These 
hollows are filled with clay, and in one of the quarries I 
saw a considerable quantity of clay fit for pipes between two 
layers of slate. : 

It appears from the table that the difference in weight 
between a cubic foot of the heaviest and a cubic foot of the 
lightest of the fourteen sorts of slate there enumerated is only 
65 ounces, or about one-forty-third part of the weight of a 
cubic foot of the heaviest sort ; hence, supposing the different 
sorts of slate to be split to equal thicknesses, the difference of 
the weights sustained by the timbers of slated buildings is very 
inconsiderable, whatever sort of slate be used. 

That sort of slate, other circumstances being the same, is 
esteemed the best which imbibes the least water; for the 
imbibed water not only increases the weight of the covering, 
but in frosty weather, being converted into ice, it swells and 
shivers the slate. This effect of frost is very sensible in tiled, 
but it is scarcely felt in slated houses, for good slate imbibes 
very little water ; and when tiles are well glazed they are ren- 
dered in some measure, with respect to this point, similar to 
slate. I took a piece of Westmoreland slate and a piece of a 
common tile, and weighed each of them carefully. The surface 
of each was about 30 square inches. Both the pieces were 

immersed in water for ten minutes, and then taken out and 
weighed as soon as they had ceased’ to drip. The tile 
had imbibed above a seventh part of its weight of water, 
and the. slate had not imbibed a. two-hundredth part. of 
its weight. Indeed, the wetting of the slate was merely 
superficial, _I placed both the wet pieces before the fire. 
In a quarter of an hour the slate was become quite dry, 


and of the same weight it had before it was put into the 
water ; but the tile had lost only about 12 grains of the water 
it had imbibed, which was as near as could be expected the 
very quantity which had been spread over its surface ; for it was 
the quantity which had been imbibed by the slate, the surface 
of which was equal to that of the tile. The tile was left to dry 
in a room heated to 60 degrees, and it did not lose all the water 
it had imbibed in less than six days. 4. 

Some of our old buildings in Cambridge are covered with 
a whitish kind of slate, which is dug at Collyweston in North- 
amptonshire. This slate is, as to its principal component part, 
a calcareous earth, very similar to the Barneck stone, of which 
Peterborough Cathedral and part of King’s Chapel in Cam- 
bridge are built, and the stratum of stone, which may be seen 
on the roadside between Oxford and Burford, and from thence 
towards Gloucester, is not very different from it. This Colly- 
weston slate imbibes more water, and retains it for a longer 
time than the Westmoreland slate does ; but it does not imbibe 
half so much, nor retain it a quarter of the time, that a common 
tile does. The manner of its being formed into slate deserves 
to be noticed. Large blocks are dug in autumn, and these 
blocks being placed in a position different from that they had 
in the quarry, the rain insinuates itself between the layers of 
which the stone is composed, and in frosty. weather the water 
swelling, as it becomes ice, splits the block of stone into plates 
ofa proper thickness. We have astone which is of a calcareous 
nature, and is called c/umch in this neighbourhood ; it is soft 
and easily wrought, and, when properly placed in a building, is 
very durable; but if the position of the stone in the building 
be different from what it was in the quarry, that is, if the side 
of the stone which in the quarry was parallel to the horizon be 
either perpendicular, or inclined to it, in the building, it soon 
cracks and moulders away; and I am not certain but the 
durability of Portland stone itself may have some, dependence 
on its position in a building, being similar to or dissimilar from’ 
that which it had in the quarry ; and this may be one reason 
why we see in Blackfriars Bridge, and in some houses and 
other edifices in London which are made of Portland stone, a 
few stones which are more decayed than the rest. 

The stone, or metal, as the workmen call it, of which the 
Westmoreland slate is made, though it does not split equally 
in all directions, yet is it not formed into slate by the action of _ 
the frost, as the calcareous slate of Northamptonshire is : it is 
dug or blasted from the quarry in large masses, and split by” 
workmen furnished with tools suited to the purpose. Though 
the weights of equal bulks of the different sorts of Westmore- 
land slate do not differ much from each other, yet all the sorts 
are not equally capable of being split to an equal degree of 
thinness ; the quality of the slate varies also with the depth of 
the quarry, that being the best which is raised from the greatest — 
depth. 

We learn from Dr. Borlase* that the grey blue slate of - 
Denyball, in Cornwall, weighs only 2,512 ounces to the cubic 
foot, which is greatly less than the lightest of the Westmore-~ 
land slates that I have met with. This Cornish slate for its” 
lightness and enduring weather (though I have no reason to — 
think that in the last particular it excels the Westmoreland © 
slate) is generally preferred to any slate in Great Britain, and | 
“is perhaps the finest in the world.” + This sort is split to 
about the thinness of an eighth of an inch, when it is applied to 
the covering of a roof, and it then weighs rather more than 
26 ounces to the square foot ; the very pale blue, fine grained 
slate from near Ambleside, when an eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness, weighs about 28 ounces to the square foot, or about 2 
ounces more than the Cornish slate here spoken of. —— a 


The finest sort of blue slate is sold at Kendale for 3s. 64. a - 


load, which comes to 1/. 15s. a ton, the load weighing two 
hundredweight. The coarsest may be had for 2s. 4d. a load, 
or I/. 3s. 4d. a ton. 
42 square yards of roof, and eighteen loads of the coarsest 
will cover the same space; so that there is half a ton less . 
weight put upon 42 square yards of roof when the finest slate is ~ 
used than if it was covered with the coarsest kind, and the 
difference of the expense of the material is only 3s. 6¢. To 
balance in some measure the advantage arising from the light- . 
ness of the finest slate, it must be remarked that it owes its - 
lightness, not so much to any diversity in the component parts . 
of the stone from which it is split as to the, thinness to which , 
the workmen reduce it; and it is not able to resist violent, 
winds so well as that which is heavier. fale. Me jena 
A covering of lead is heavier than a covering of fine slate, | 
but not greatly so, Thirteen loads, or twenty-six hundred-_ 
weight of fine slate, will cover, as has been observed, 42 square 


yards ; when plumbers cast sheet lead for covering of houses or _ 


churches, they seldom run it thinner than to about 7 lbs. to the 
square foot. On the south side of a building they make, or 

should make, the lead.a pound in a square foot thicker than — 
when it is used in places not exposed to the meridian sun ; for 
the power of the sun in calcining lead is very great: in the | 


- 


* Hist, Corn, p. 93. 


Thirteen loads of the finest sort will cover _ 


{ Woodward's Cat.vol. ii. p. Sipe 


Boot 
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torrid zone a lead covering of the ordinary thickness will not 
last above five or six years before it is calcined into a white 
pellicle resembling white lead. Ina sheet of cast lead there is 
a great inequality in the thickness of the several parts of it ; if 
the thinnest part weighs 7 lbs. to the square foot, the thickest 
part will often weigh 9 lbs. ; let it be supposed, then, that a sheet 
of cast lead, the thinnest part of which weighs 7 lbs., weighs at 
a medium 8 lbs. to the square foot ; then will a square yard, or 
9 square feet, weigh 72 pounds, and 42 square yards will weigh 
3,024 pounds, or 27 hundredweight, which is one hundredweight 
more than the weight of the slate. Butthis is not the whole weight 
of the lead which is requisite to cover 42 square yards; an addi- 
tion is to be made to it, equal to the weight of the lead which is 
used in lapping one sheet over another. Milled lead may be 
not only rolled out to a greater thinness than sheet lead can 
possibly be cast to, but it has also a much greater uniformity of 
thickness than cast lead. The plumbers say that milled lead 
may indeed form a lighter and more uniform covering than sheet 
lead, but that it will not last so long. I know not how that 
may be, but the milled lead company, near 100 years ago, 
offered to enter into a covenant to keep a covering of their 
milled lead of 7 lbs. to the square foot, in good and: constant 
repair, for a term of forty-one years, at 5s. a year for every 
covering of too/. in value. A term of forty-one years is nota 
quarter of the period which many coverings of Westmoreland 
slate have lasted with very inconsiderable repairs, and as a ton 
of slate will cover a larger surface than a ton of lead, and does 
not cost in any part of the kingdom to which there is water 
carriage one-fourth of the price of the lead, it seems as if 
it might be generally used instead of lead with very great 
advantage. 

In Russia they cover their houses with iron, and in Sweden 
with copper ; and some architects have been fond of introduc- 
ing the use of copper covering into Great Britain. I have no 
knowledge of the duration of a copper covering, but I should 
conjecture, from the thinness of the copper which is used for 
the purpose, that it would not last so long “as slate; it has 
certainly the advantage of being much lighter, and where there 
is danger of straining the walls by the weight of timber in the 
roof it may be used with great advantage. All the plates of 
copper of 4 feet in length and 2 feet in breadth, which weigh 
less than ten pounds, are called thatch copper, from their use in 
covering buildings ; these plates are in general a penny in the 
pound weight dearer than the thicker plates on account of the 
greater trouble in rolling them. A square foot of thatched 
copper does not weigh quite 20 ounces, and hence 42 square 
yards of such copper will not weigh much above four hundred- 
weight, and its thickness will be about the fortieth part of an 
inch. 

A common Cambridge tile weighed 37 ounces ; they use at 
a medium 700 tiles for covering 100 square feet, or above 
23 tons of tile to 42 square yards, Hence, without including 
the weight of what is used in lapping over, &c., when a 
building is covered with copper or lead, it will follow, from 
what has been said, that 42 square yards of building will be 
covered by— 

Hundredweight. 


Copper . F F , : : 4 
Fine slate . . ° . ry 2 26 i 
Lead Fs . ° Pt . o 0 27 
Coarser slate . Z : P é 7.36 
Tile a . e ® ° » . 54 


The Northamptonshire slate (not to speak of several other 
sorts) not being sold by weight like that from Westmoreland, 
nor having a definite size like tile, it is not an easy matter to 
estimate the weight of it which is requisite to cover 42 square 
yards or any other definite surface ; a cubic foot of it weighs 
2,592 ounces, so that it is, bulk for bulk, near one-twentieth 
part lighter than the lightest of the Westmoreland slate, but its 
thickness is, at a medium, much greater; hence its weight, in 
a definite surface of roof is greater, I apprehend, than that of 
the coarsest kind of Westmoreland slate ; its durability is very 
considerable, as may be collected from the time it has lasted on 
some of our college buildings. 

A common slate is a very compound body ; it contains 
iron, to which it owes its colour, calcareous earth, magnesia, 
flint earth, and clay combined in different proportions in the 
different. sorts. Mr. Kirwan is the only person who has 
analysed any of the sorts ; the sort he analysed was the bluish 
purple, which is principally used in London, and which is 
brought thither from Devonshire and Wales. A cubic foot of 
it weighed 2,876 ounces, which is near I50 ounces ‘more than 
the weight of a cubic foot of the finest sort of Westmoreland 
slate. He found that 100 grains of it consisted of about 

.46 grains of flint, 26 of clay, 8 of magnesia, 4 of calcareous 
earth, and 14 of iron, and that it lost by being heated red hot 
2 grains. 

I took a piece of Throng Crag slate, which is the sort 
Newgate is covered with, weighing 446 grains, and heated’ it 
red hot. It bad lost 4 grains of its weight by that degree of 
heat. I kept it for half an hour in a red heat—it had then 


— ee 


lost 38 grains of its original weight. I continued it in the same 
heat for three hours more, and it had then lost 43 grains, or 
near one-tenth part of its weight. I calcined the bluish green 
Ambleside slate in a degree of heat which would have reduced 
the same weight of calcareous earth to lime ; 446 grains of it 
lost 41 grains ; on a repetition of the experiment 1 found that 
446 grains had lost 42. The same weight of White Moss slate, 
treated in the same way, lost 42 grains, and the same weight of 
slate from Coniston lost 44 grains. I tried several other slates 
in the same manner, and the general conclusion is that West- 
moreland slate loses, by being calcined in a red heat for 
several hours, about one-tenth part of its weight. 

All these slates when reduced to a fine powder are acted 
upon with great violence by acids, a considerable portion of 
fixed air is discharged, and a calcareous earth is dissolved in 
the acid. I poured a diluted acid of sea salt on 446 grains of 
Throng Crag slate in powder ; 30 grains of fixed air escaped 
during the solution. We have seén that the same weight of 
the same sort of slate lost by calcination 43 grains ; the differ- 
ence is 13 grains ; but whether these 13 grains are water, ora 
part of the earthy substance of the slate which is driven off 
during the calcination, is what I do not pretend to determine. 

The calcined slate being put into water, there is formed in 
a few days a strong lime water, This water deposits, as other 
lime water does, an earth which effervesces with an acid. It 
has been proved, in the essay on calcareous earths, that 
20 parts of calcareous earth contain about 9 parts of fixed air, 
and hence, as the slate is supposed to lose about one-tenth of 
its weight of fixed air by calcination, the crude calcareous 
earth (supposing the air to have proceeded solely from cal- 
careous earth) which it contains may amount to about 22 parts 
in 100 of slate. I have met with some slate, much re- 
sembling the Westmoreland slate, which does not lose above a 
twenty-fifth part of its weight by calcination. Beds of lime- 
stone are generally incumbent on the beds of slate; and, 
however philosophers may accouut for the original formation 
of these beds, it may easily be admitted that the component 
parts of the upper stratum may be mixed with those of the 
lower ; and if the fact was examined, I think it would be 
found that the slate is more mixed with calcareous earth 
the nearer it approaches to the limestone stratum. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ART SCHOOL. 


v4 prizes obtained by the students of the Municipal School 
of Art, Birmingham, were distributed on Tuesday at a 
meeting at which the Mayor presided. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond delivered an address on the occasion, 
in which he said that at Manchester recently there had been a 
discussion, in which he took considerable interest, relating to a 
comparison between the art education given in England and 
that given to students abroad. He thought we might quite 
well congratulate ourselves up to the present time upon the art 
education we were receiving. They would all agree, he 
thought, with him that it would be most undesirable to 
promote any antagonistic feeling against an institution like 
South Kensington, which had already done so much good 
for the art of this country ; and therefore, in order to assist 
that institution, as it had assisted them heretofore, instead of 
trying to break through the rules which had proved to be good, 
let them endeavour only to add that which might seem to 
be lacking. In common with many of his brethren in art, 
he spoke on that matter clearly and conscientiously. He 
should hardly venture to do so of his own accord ; but he 
knew that he was speaking the voice of many illustrious 
painters. Instead of trying to run before they could walk, 
let them be content to begin humbly to draw outline, from 
outline to proceed to light and shade, from light and shade to 
tone, and from tone to colour, and he was convinced that a 
system of education strictly followed out upon lines so 
simple and so severe as that must result in good. In 
Birmingham the education given in art matters was given 
to many people who were occupied: in trades, and he 
would urge these not to leave their trades with the 
view of becoming artists; for the object of art educa- 
tion, as he understood it, was that it should permeate the 
masses, and that through the artistic and tasteful following out 
of trade the masses might learn what was good taste. Read- 
ing from the list before him a long list of trades in which the 
students of the school are engaged, Mr. Richmond pointed out 
what an enormous chance they had through their trades of 
bettering the taste of the town, and not only of the town, but 
of the whole of England. Reviewing the work of the students 
in the exhibitions now open, the speaker congratulated them 
very much on the considerable advance they had made in some 
—not all—branches of their work. The studies of the nude 
were not so good as in former years. It was due to some 
extent to unsuitable models, and he recommended:that one or 


two professional’ models from London: should.’ be engaged. 


They were to be ‘congratulated very.much upon their elemen- 
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tary drawings, and especially on their elementary designs ; also 
upon the fact that so many more of the scholars were able to 
begin drawing in light and shade, for this showed a consider- 
able mastery over form. Improvements had been made in 
gradation in charcoal and other shaded drawings, and this was 
important as bearing on other future studies in colour. He 
had noticed several designs for borders of plates for printing. 
Some of these designs were too complicated and toc much 
loaded with differences of local colour. He commended to 
the notice of the designers the finest Persian designs 
upon tiles. He believed that, modified as he had suggested, 
plates might be painted in these designs instead of printed, 
and sold quite as cheaply. This would be a far more 
desirable and a far more artistic way of going to work, 
for the very accident of a hand had a charm, while the 
deadness of a machine was anuisance. Noticing several of the 
principal works exhibited, Mr. Richmond pointed out their 
beauties and defects, and gave hints for improvements in the 
methods of study. The paintings of the head from life, he said, 
were very distinctly in advance of anything he had seen. The 
students, however, must beware of blackness and of trying to 
force effects. They must also be more careful in the painting 
of hair. Having given some hints on the latter point, and on 
the methods to be pursued to obtain in oil-paintings of flowers 
the delicacy, the transparency, and the brilliancy which the 
nature of the subject demanded, Mr. Richmond referred to 
backgrounds in portrait-painting, which, he said, should always 
be made interesting. This was a question of extreme import- 
ance, and if we could but attend to it there was no reason why 
we should not get back to the beautiful picture-portrait which 
the Flemings and the early Italians invariably made. It was a 
very cheap way to make a head relieved by putting behind it a 
dull, dirty-black background ; but in this way they evaded 
many more than half the difficulties and the beauties of art. A 
portrait or a study of a head should be just as much a picture as 
any imaginative work. Every inch of it should be as delicately 
painted as possible, and upon every corner of it the painter’s 
taste should be used. It was well for students to avoid invent- 
ing imaginary backgrounds. In every study of the head there 
should be hung behind the model some-beautiful bit of drapery, 
and this should be painted with as much care as the student be- 
stows upon the face. Then when both parts were finished, it 
was quite time for the student to begin to think about 
putting his background in relation to the more important fact 
of his work, the face. There was no greater mistake than in 
imagining that the sketchy beginning was a good one. The 
commencement of every work of art should be rather hard and 
dry and material ; the detail which was most tiresome and most 
toilsome should be done first; the bloom and the charm of a 
painting and the pleasure of it should be left to the last. Let. 
them become more and more self-controlled in this respect, 
and not allow at any moment of their career their facility to 
overcome their patience. It was from this fault in a great 
measure that the English school in the last few years had so 
distinctly deteriorated from what it was. It was this facility 
overcoming the finer feeling for finish and subtle expression 
that had brought about the decadence of the Italian school. 
Rather than take for their examples the works of the later 
italian or Flemish schools, let them take their examples from 
the earlier periods of those schools when painters laboured and 
competed with each other for the highest finish. It would 
become the fashion in England to advise the adoption of the 
Continental system, which was diametrically opposed to what 
he was saying. But while there were many artists and critics 
in England advocating the system of simply looking at nature 
as though she were composed of nothing but tones and patches 
of colour, it was very curious that in France and Germany and 
Italy the English school was daily becoming more popular, and 
the product of our art education was held in the highest 
esteem. He warned art students not to be led away by specious 
cleverness or facile production, but to go on in their own 
patient way, following the examples of the best workers. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Bamber Bridge.—St. Saviour’s Church, Bamber Bridge, 
near Preston, has lately been enlarged. The additions com- 
prisé a spacious chancel, with circular apse lighted by nine 
‘windows, north and south transepts, a spacious organ-chamber 
on the north side, and a vestry on the south. The chancel is 
fitted up with roomy choir stalls in selected pitch pine; the 
floors laid with Minton & Co.’s encaustic tiles. The roof is 
circular and open-timbered; the old nave roof has been 
boarded diagonally. The nave and transepts have been fitted 
‘up with pitch pine open benches, having easy sloping backs; a 
‘baptistery has been formed under the present tower and spire 
‘at the west end. The church is well lighted and ventilated, 
and the present accommodation is 791. The whole of the 
works have been carried out under the supervision of Mr. T. 
Harrison Myres, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.Sc. (Messrs. Myres, Veevers 


& Myres), Preston and Westminster, Mr. John Yates, of 
Bamber Bridge, acting as clerk of works. 

Derry Cathedral.—On Thursday in last week this building 
was reopened. It dates from 1633, and has undergone many 
changes since, in order to keep the fabric in repair, which 
changes have also been made from time to time by way of 
improvement and ornamentation. The most important of these . 
were the erection of the present spire on the tower at the 
beginning of the present century, the restoration completed by 
Bishop Higgins some twenty-five years ago, when the galleries 
and old high-backed pews were removed, the latter being 
replaced by light open benches, and the enlargement and 
renovation of the building just completed. The restoration of 
the roof had become necessary by the lapse of time, and while 
that work must be undertaken the present dean and chapter 
determined upon the enlargement of the building by the ex- 
tension of the chancel eastwards in order to afford additional 
accommodation. This work involved the taking away of the 
east wall and adding thirty-five feet to the length of the church, 
and the construction of an entirely new roof. In addition to 
these structural alterations, the dean and chapter proposed the 
erection of a new organ of greater compass and power than the 
old instrument, and this part of the work has also been accom- 
plished. The restoration and enlargement of the church were 
completed from the design of Mr. John Guy Ferguson, archi- 
tect, by Mr. Mathew M‘Clelland, contractor, at a cost of 6,000/. 

Manchester.—The erection, at a cost of 5,000/., of the 
proposed new church, St. James’s, Alexandra Park, will be at 
once proceeded with. The architect is Mr. John Lowe, of 
Manchester. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Scottish Academy’s Exhibition opened on 
Saturday, in Edinburgh, with 927 works in place of the 1,137 of 
last year, a reduction effected in view of raising the general 
standard of the exhibition. 

The Wolverhampton Town Council on Monday decided, 
by twenty-eight votes to fourteen, to close the Art Gallery and 
School of Art in July next, unless in the meantime some prac- 
tical scheme can be agreed upon by which the funds required 
for the maintenance of these institutions may be secured. 

Mr. George Reid, R.S.A., has been commissioned to 
prepare a design for a Johnstone memorial medal, to be pre- 
sented to Aberdeen Grammar School. 

A. Committee has been formed to collect subscriptions for 
a portrait in oils, which it is proposed to have painted and 
presented to the Mayor of Birkenhead. 

Miss Ryland has promised 2,000/. towards the erection of 
a church in place of the present iron structure at Sparkhill, 
which is proposed to be erected from the plans of Messrs. 
Martin & Chamberlain, of Birmingham. 

The Rev. Precentor Venables will on Thursday read a 
paper at the Archeological Institute “On the Recent Dis- 
covery of the Foundations of St. Hugh’s Apse at Lincoln 
Minster.” Mr. H. S. Dale will also read a paper on “ Glaston- 
bury Abbey.” 

Mr. A. H. Haig has completed an etching of the Cathedral 
of Limburg on the Lahn. . 

The Annual Soirée of the Leeds. and. Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society was held on.Monday evening in the rooms of 
the institution, Croft’s Chambers, Leeds. Mr. C. R. Chorley, 
president, was present, and there was a numerous attendance 
of ladies and gentlemen. ; 

A Colonnaded Subway to relieve the street traffic is pro- 
posed to be constructed under St. Peter’s Church, Chester, 
which is in the centre of the city. 3 

A Permanent Stone Church is proposed for Colwyn Bay, in 
place of the iron church which was destroyed by fire last October. 

A Part of the Cliff at St. Margaret’s, near Dover, fell last 
week, having been loosened, it is supposed, by the recent severe 
frosts. A villa residence on the shore was completely over- 
whelmed by over 500 tons of the chalk. ‘ | 

Toe St. Pancras Board of Guardians on Friday last 
approved the plans submitted by their architect, Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, at an estimated cost of 50,700/., for improvements 
at the workhouse. tien 

The Glasgow Archeeological Society on Saturday last 
visited Craignethan Castle. A paper on “Remains of an 
Ancient Fort in Bute” was read at the monthly meeting by 
Mr. W. J. Miller, C.E. 

Mr. A. B. Burleigh, at the last meeting of the York Archi- 
tectural Society, gave an address on “ House Sanitation.” 

The Library Committee of the Bolton Town Council have 
adopted Mr. R. Knill Freeman’s design for the Library which 
is to be erected in the High Street of the town. Fourteen 
designs were sent in by local architects. 

The Public Health Committee of Edinburgh Town Council 
on Tuesday agreed upon a method of procedure for taking an 
analysis of the air in schools and public halls, and the work 
will be commenced forthwith. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


GLAsGow.—March 1.—Designs are invited for the Exhi- 
bition Buildings, cost not to exceed 30,000/. Premiums of 
150 Guineas, 100 Guineas, and 50 Guineas. Mr. Wilham M. 
Cunningham, Secretary, Exhibition Chambers, 27 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. 

MAIDSTONE.—March 1.—Plans are invited for Proposed 
Asylum Buildings. Mr. C. A. Case, Clerk to the Justices of 
the Borough, 60 High Street, Maidstone. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—March 1.—For Alterations and Additions 
to House and Stables, Llanddeur Court. Mr. J. Pritchard, 
Surveyor, Abergavenny. 

. Acton.—Feb. 28.—For Sludge-pressing Machinery. Mr. 
C. N. Lailey, C.E., Local Board Offices, Acton. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Feb. 26.—For Building Purifying 
House. Mr. D. Clarke, Manager, Gas Office, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

BALLYNAFEIGH.—March 1.—For Building Three Houses, 
’ South Parade. Mr. H. Seaver, Architect, 35 Royal Avenue, 

Belfast. 

BEITH.—March 1.—For Erection of School and other 
Buildings, for the Spiers School. Messrs. Campbell, Douglas & 
Sellars, Architects, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

BEN RHYDDING.—March 3.—For Building Residence. 
Mr. E. J. Dogshun, Architect, 1 East Parade, Leeds. 

BINGLEY.—Feb. 25.—For Extension of Tannery, Building 
Chimney, &c. Mr. T. Barker, Architect, 5 Bond Street, 
Bradford. 

BLYTH. — Feb. 26.— For Completion of Two Houses. 
Messrs. J. Hogg & Son, Architects, 4 St. Mary’s Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BOSCASTLE, CORNWALL. — For Building Nine Cottages, 
Alterations to Stores and Building Stables on the Quay. Mr. 
T. M. Ellis, Architect, 28 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 26.—For Reservoir at Brownroyd Works. 
Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 28.—For Building Ten Houses, Park 
Avenue. Mr. A. Sharp, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester 
Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 5.—For Two Steel Boilers. 
Binnie, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRENT.—March 3.—For Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, 13 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 

BRIDGWATER.—Feb. 25.—For Building Agricultural Show- 
yard. Mr. Samson, Architect, Taunton. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Feb. 25.—For Building Board School, 
with Outbuildings and Caretaker’s Residence, Shobnall Road. 
Mr. Arthur Eaton, Architect, Commercial Bank Chambers, 
Albert Street, Derby. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Feb. 28.—For Construction of Gas- 
holder and Concrete Gasholder Tank. Mr. F. L. Ramsden, 
Engineer, Gasworks, Burton-on-Trent. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For Building Four Cottages. Mr. R- 
Stevenson, Surveyor, Bridge Chambers, Burton-on-Trent. 

Bury.—For Building Pavilion for the Angling Association. 
Messrs. Robinson & Kay, Architects, 27 Chester Street, Bury. 

CHATHILL.—March 5.—For Additions and Extensions to 
Warenford Presbyterian Church. Mr. G. Reavell, jun., 
Architect, Alnwick. 


Mr. A. R. 


CHERTSEY.—Feb. 28.—For Building Cells and Adding to 
Vagrant Wards at the Workhouse, Ottershaw. Mr. W. 
Durrant, Addlestone. 

CLECKHEATON.—Feb 28.—For Building Machine Works. 
Messrs. Thornton Bros., Marsh Mills Foundry, Cleckheaton. 

CLITHEROE.—March 8.—For Construction of Reservoir 
with Embankment, Puddle Wall, &c. Messrs. M‘Landsborough 
& Preston, C.E., The Exchange, Bradford. 

CRUMPSALL.—March 10—For Altering and Enlarging 
Workhouse. Messrs. Worthington & Elgood, Architects, 
Manchester. 

DARLINGTON.—Feb. 28.—For Building Dwelling-house, 
Office, and Stores at the Gasworks. Mr. F, T. Stevenson, 
Town Clerk, Darlington. 

EARLSHEATON. — Feb. 28. — For Building Co-operative 
Stores and Four Houses. Mr. J. Barton, Architect, St. Mark’s, 
Dewsbury. 

ELGIN.—March 1.—For Additions and Alterations to Pro- 
perty, High Street. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

ELLAND.—March 5.—For Building Town Hall. Mr. C. F. 
L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


EXETER.—March 7.—For Repair of County Bridges during 
four years. Mr. E. H. Harbottle and Mr. J. Little, County 
Surveyors, Exeter. 

FENTON.—March 4.—For Construction of Gasholder Tank. 
Mr. F. H. Darwin, Manager, Gas Offices, Fenton. 

FINCHLEY.—Feb. 28.—For Building Engine House 0 
Sewage Farm, Colney Hatch. Mr. G. W. Brumell, Church 
End, Finchley. 

FULHAM.—Feb. 28.—For Building Stables, Hay Stores, &¢., 
Munster Road. Messrs. Batey & Co., 216 Kingsland Road, N. 

GLascow.—March 7.-—-For Erection of Lunatic Asylum 
and relative Buildings at Hartwood. Messrs. Bruce & Hay, 
Architects, 261 West George Street, Glasgow. 


GREENOCK.—Feb. 26.—For Building Store. 
Chamberlain. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 26.—For Building Warehouse and Offices. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossey’s Builldings, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

Hayton.—Feb. 28.—For Building Hall, Stables, and Lodge 
Mr. W. Hawe, Architect, North Bar Street, Beverley. 

HEADINGLEY.—March 8.—For Building Two Shops and 
Alterations to House, Otley Road. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, 
Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds, and Central Chambers, 
Harrogate. 

HOLLINGTON.—March 1.—For Removing Old St. Matthew’s 
Church, Silverhill. Captain Moore, R.N., Churchwarden, 
Sedlescomb Road, Hollington, Hastings. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—March 5.—For Pulling Down and Re- 
building Dwelling-houses, Deighton Road. The Borough 
Surveyor, Huddersfield. 

HuNSLET. — Feb. 25.—For Building Wesleyan Schools 
Alterations to Chapel and Epworth House. Mr. T. Butl 
Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 

INGROW.—March 1.—For Building Ten Houses. 
Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

KETTERING. — Feb. 26.—For Building Works for new 
Pumping Station. Mr. T. Hennell, C.E, 6 Delahay Street, 
Westminster. 

KIRKSTALL. — March 7.—For Stabling for Twenty-five 
Horses, and Alterations at Brewery. Mr. T. Winn, Architeet, 
5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LEIGH.—March 1.—For Building Chapel. 
Architect, 77 King Street, Manchester, 
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LLANELLY.—Feb. 26.—For Building Chapel. Mr. D. WoRTHING.—March 7.—For Building Lecal Board Offices, 


Hoillips, Hon. Secretary, 9 Lakefield Place, Llanelly. | The Surveyor to the Local Board, Town Hall, Worthing. . 
Loncton.—For Building Park Lodges. “Mr. J. Taylor, ; ite | 
Architect, Longton. ni ant 
' LossteMouTH. — Feb. 28.—For Building Free Church. 
Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, Aberdeen. ) TENDERS. ‘i 
LoucHor.—Feb. 28.—For we of Fame Re nool A Be HE a 

. MKT 2 1 Worcester ‘ sERY . : coor 
ee ©. Woods, Clerk 10 ee For Restoration of University College of Wales Buildings, | 


'P.ace, Swansea. 


LUDDENDEN Foot.—March 8.—For Building Two Houses. Aberystwith. Messrs. J. P. Seppon & CARTER, -Archi-_ G 


tects. Quantities by Mr. C. H. Gough, Surveyor. 


\ Messrs: Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, amens Edward Davies & Son, Newtown, Mont. . £25,405 ‘Oo Gail 

LURGAN.—March 2.—For Building Schools. Messts.| _atexander Bleakley & Son, Birkenhead. . 20,500 0 @ 

Young’ & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, S. & W. Pattinson, Sleaford . He . 20,500 0.0. 
Gelfast. : W. Thornton & Sons, Liverpool . 3 . 20,100 0 © 
MArysoROUGH.—March 1.—For Enlarging Schools. The Griffith Griffiths, Criccieth, Carn. , 7 «i 19,952.00 0 
Superior of the Christian Brothers, Maryborough. Charles Gray Hill, Coventry . : : «” 19,950" "Oo “0 
Newport.—For Building Premises for Messrs. Baker & | Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury. . . . 19,600 0 0 
Co., Ironmongers. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, Dove Brothers, Islington, N. . ; j WLO25S AO. Lo 
Architects, Park Square, Newport, Mon. P. Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton .  . 18,945 0 oO 
NOTTINGHAM.—Feb. 28.—For Building “Boundary Wall Jobn Parnell & Son, Rugby . ‘ ; - i070) 0.0 
and for Excavating and Foundations of Extension of Boraugh |’ Clerke Burton, Cardiff . 3. . » 18,347 0 0 


i i i singham. Palace Road 
Lunatic Asylum. | Messrs. T. C. Hine & Son, Architects, BELHAM & Co., Bucking : 
Victoria Street, Nottingham. SW. (accepted) 4 . * Title yy) 74_.17,900 od 

RAMSBOTTOM. — March 2.—For Extension of Woolfold ee . 


: ae BELFAST. Ran atiniee 

Caper Mills. Mr. J. Garnett, Architect, 2 Silver Street, For Forming Roads, &c., on the Grounds of Adélaide Lodge, 

‘amsbottom. Peg , Belfast. Mr. J. Boyp, Surveyor, Clarence Place. Quan-, 

Roc paLe.—Feb. 25.—For Building Baptist Schoolrooms tities by Mr. E. A. Bewks, C.E., 10 Chichester Street, 

Messrs. T. Horsfield & Son, Architects, 14 Range Road Belfast. 3 | LETTER 
Ajexandra Park, Manchester. J. McCrea, Belfast. F P ) 4 £2,418 
RoscommMon.—March 2.—For Converting Bridewell into |) yy. Todd, Belfast : ; , ; ? . 1,920 


Barracks. Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, |}. Ww. H. Campbell, Belfast . : ‘ ag. < uh bg 

Dublin. : | J. Smith, Belfast ; 3 5 ‘ . a. 0 Tyee 
SCARBOROUGH.—March 2.—For Extension of Goods| (¢. Ritchie, Belfast . é f 2 2 . 1,698 1 

Warehouse and Offices. Mr. William Bell, Architect, North-|| fF, Quinn, Belfast : : «| 1,630 


0080000. 
2000000 


Eastern Railway, York. ; J. Ross & SON, Belfast (accepted) -. Fi «15342 
STANNINGLEY.—Feb. 28.—For Building’ Seven Houses. , Sirs 

Mr. C. S. Nelson, Architect, Albert Chambers, Park Row, CARDIFF. — 

Leeds. For Street Improvement Works, Cardiff. 


March _7.—For Cloak Rotths, |; "F.’McGregor*). (79 "1 20086 99 ee ee 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 4. 
Caretaker’s House, Boating and Landing Stage, &c. Mr. T. J. R. Smith, Roath, Cardiff... : : 7? Tayeco > e 
Scoones, C.E., 8 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. J. Rich, Cardiff . 4 : : ; “ORAISTIT*S 5 

WibsEY.—March 4 —For Reconstruction of Branch Stores. Ellis & Davies, Cardiff . ; a ‘ 245, ee 
Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. J. C. PEARSON, Cardiff (accepted) . F «. L22honmee et 
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Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, ‘“‘VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the lee cae Architects: 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and CASEMENT 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. a a 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Ave made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALT, descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL *‘VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145), If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swin Doors, mM 7 
is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in | \ 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet | 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same il 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
PiViCDOR® permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to’ the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated -in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also te supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up aad replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 


Repairs may be effected in a few mi by anyone ON THE PREMISES able: Top Centre No. 96. 
without taking the door down. Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. ad te +» 42/- each. dwarf doors. 
For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 71x9. 
No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. 08 ee a OS 


For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, i0}x 121, 


F No. 147, without ,, .. rr «se oa as 30/~ 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


Size of Cover Plate.’s x 5 / ¥ 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the oidinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place, This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of spring 
is also made with a Special 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. Q 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
-ina moment to suit the varying 
conditions of weather, and resist 


No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. 63/- ay | 


—— 


Len 


UT CET 


IN 
1 


‘WreFop 

“VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLO On 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
® rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No, 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order, 


Nov 136, with Silent Check Action .. ‘35/- “ VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed ‘ : 
: doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without any wind pressure. The top cap re; 


@® U8, without . ; ie lates the closing speed. The‘ Victor ” 
= " ” oe 630f- Silent Oheck Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed - Butt Spring willallow of the door boing thrown right back without injury. 
Sizeof over Plate sx 5, convenienee. ead sapling Att gemgcoommends for | Nor se ae Gein. Barrel, 25 
r . ce apidity in fixing, as little 1 i ibn “6o~ ve +e in. Barrel, 35/- 

_ Depth ot Well 64x 3 diameter. : preparation-is necessary. “Made in polished brag. Tygbgguary ts ser * 45) 


s 5 de a,j aad § . ng ‘A justment 8-in. 45). 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action. 35-1 6-in. ~ | - 449, without Bilent Check Aétion or Gone © justment 6-in. }) /30/ 
No, 150, without, ,, ” +» 30/-J barrel, 157 %¢ +»  butwith ~ Rein. ay 87) 


to all kinds of Spring Lrinced exnn : : ” P Sle Pie 
all kinds of Spring hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, S8.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRIGHTON. DUFFIELD. 

For Dressing-rooms, Refreshment:room, ‘and Ticket ‘Office, | For Building Pair» .of Villas, Duffield. Mr. HARRY GIL1, 
Preston ”Park, Brighton. “Mr. P. C. Lockwoop, C.E., Architect, Cobden Chambers, Pelham Street, Nottingham. 
Architect, Brighton. ) . Quantities by the Architect. 

J. Reynolds, West Brighton . ‘stem £750 0) Oo Thomas Edwards &. Sons, ‘Westhiny ry 
Cheesman & Co, Brighton... .. - ‘ 748 0 O Derby - .. ° i . £1,078 10" o 
G. R. Lockyer, Brighton .. A 4 y uieyda’ oF o} » Henry Pasi Duffield : ‘ ‘ : ; 988 19 -o 
J. M. Newnham, Brighton . ; ; 5 A RIRO) O J. Bates, Duffield. ‘ ’ . ; : 941 18 0 
Holloway Bros., Brighton .... , - sme zoo) “OF O A. Hingley, Duffield . : : 9359 0 
R. Carpenter, Brighton ; é : : f0972rO" O W. & J. Crooker, Colville Street, Derby . , 888. 0 5 
J. J. Wright, Brighton. . : ; 4 é 176967 0) 0 Henry Vernon, Ashbourné Road, pA i ha . 887, 8 oO 
J. Longley, Crawley . : ; F : s8¥ 690.103. 0 Thomas Beck, Matlock Bridge , ; 850 0 0 
Cox & Sons, Brighton . H . 610 0 O Wheeldon Bros. -yDelper:*: : 5 5 ; 840 0 O 
J. ANSCOMBE, Brighton (accepted) : . 19579190] 0 Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham . Os $301 0. O 
BROMLEY: G. Pemberton, Normanton Road, Derby . : 825 0 Oo 
For Additions to the Greyhound, Bromley, for Messrs. H. & eas Forster Street, Nottingham kae- aan O66 
" “'Y. Nicholl. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.ILB.A,, Architect, eepTed yi. . SHA aM wlhade 
: : F. Slater, Burton Road, Derby : - 780 0 90 
78 High Street, Lewisham. fe Reniegn OH G Nott; iN i oa 
D. PAYNE (accepied) . : : . . eas O 10 Meso ALYEOR Wer eeei 2) MINE Da ae ees 754 
CHORLEY. HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Painting and Decorating Town Hall, Chorley. For Building Warehouse in Market Street, Huddersfield. 
Westray & Woods (highest) ‘ ; : £463 0" 6 Messrs. iL KIRK & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
L. B. Wilding, Preston : eo GO Accepted Tenders. | 
J. Ratcliffe, Bolton. “ meroO, W. O J. Radcliffe & Sons, Huddersfield, mason. 
S: WHITTAKER, Blackburn (accepted) : eeitra oo J. Christie, Huddersfield, joiner. 
W. Freeman, St. Helens (lowest) : 4 5 LS sey D. Tunnacliffe & Sons, Huddersfield, plasterer. 
J. Fawcett, Huddersfield, plumber. 
CLUTTON. 

F or Bakery, Flour Store, and other Works, at the Workhouse, iS Moxon, Huddersfield, p sinters 
Clutton Union. argreaves, Dewsbury, siater.. 

Dale WOUNG, Bristol (accepied) ~ . s  einett otl42: 10; O Ironwork and Hydraulic Hoist. 

COCKERMOUTH. G: W. -Tomlinson, Huddersfield. 

For Building Bridge. over the River Cocker.. Mr. R. S. LONDON. 

MARSH, Surveyor, Cockermouth. For Improvement Works, Orchard Road and Bassein Park 
LISTER & Co., Cockermouth (accepted) . Biss 0. Q Road, Hammersmith. 

Ironwork. T. Bendon, Hammersmith : ; : £14495 o 9 

HERBERT, Cockermouth (accepted) . +  . 105 0 ©} ‘Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . . 1,440 0 0 

GREENWICH. Neave & Son, Paddington ‘ : ; . 1,438 50, 0 

For Alterations and Additions to the Crown, Greenwich, for Nowell & Robson, Kensington : ; 2 4 FOR 0; 
Messrs. H. & V. Nicholl. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., H. Carter, Fulham . : : : ; - 1,406 0 0 
Architect, 78 High Street, Lewisham. W. G. Coat, Hammersmith F : : eit, 36871 0,0 

als Holloway ; ; ‘ 5 Gly ae Ts ae) J. Mears, South Kensington. : ei, Bozo. “O 
T. KNIGHT (accepted) . : : : : iZ98i'0' oO TRICKETT & SONS, Millwall (accepted) : Piinz6Gots .o 
G. W. Sly (withdrawn) : : ; : PB UBASYCO. O Surveyor’s estimate . ; ’ 5 earls 330 2 OTaD 


WLAEIOGARNY @ HARD Wwooonrdbs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°ckbPESaboSTE 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly- seasoned Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panelgs 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Plooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Addr ess—* ACAJOU, L ON DON? 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BO! 


And every other description ot 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &¢., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN LUMEY, SON, x WOOD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 4 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


WY. NOB TE, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 
AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C,, 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers, 

At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY Esq,), and Surveyor to ihe 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.)- 


— 


pee 


“ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. NOTTINGHAM. 

For Paving Works, Newstead and Michelever Roads, Lee. For Alterations and Additions to Premises, Arkwright Street, 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton. . : . £1,505 9 0 Nottingham. Mr. HARRY GILL, Architect, Cobden 
S. Bentley, Lee : . : ’ : . 1,123 9 @ Chambers, Nottingham. Quantities by the Architect. 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster . ; ; it 1, O44 Oy (0 Clamp, Nottingham.. A 5 . £1,350 0 0 
WoopHaM & Fry, Greenwich (accepied ) = O47 RO. -C Crookes, Nottingham A 2 , . (1,292 See 

For Building Laundry, Bath House, Lewisham, for Miss Mould. W. Wright, Nottingham . : : . . 1,265 10 0 

Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A.,, Architect, 78 High Street, | Gilbert & Gabbitas, Nottingham . . . 1,220 0 O 

Lewisham. W. Coxon, Nottingham . : ; . / 1210 ae 
H. L. Hottoway (accepted) . . «. «£140 0 of Moore Bros., Nottingham » wold gab6ey oie 
SE é : : G. Saddler, Nottingham . ; , é 150 (one 

For Dilapidations at No. 2 Hornby Place, Maida Hill, W. J. J. Adams, Nottingham LIs0 0 0 

Mr. STANLEY PARKER, Architect & Surveyor, 427 Edg- rane Woodcock, Nottingha ; 4 : DItr oe 

pers Road. hg J. Cooker, Nottingham ~\":0) Qik a0) eens 
PARKS & ROBERTS (accepled) . « . +£99 10 O} WW oBaynes, Nottingham. . . . . £100 0 O 

For Bar Fittings at the White Hart, Lewisham, for Mr. A. F. Paulson, Nottingham . ; : ; i. Tod 0 6 

Winbush. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 78 W. H. Taylor, Nottingham . . < . 1,098.0 0 

High Street, Lewisham. Cooper, Nottingham : , - ; i ied. 0 0 
W. Bennett . ; : ‘ ; : ; o L295 Ono F, WARTNABY, Nottingham (accepted) . «= f 000.0. 0 
J. Davidson. : ; ‘ 3 : A 22259 TOj60 
J. W. Taylor Oo os heise hey wm ety PENARTH 
E. Sage & Co, 9° 2) eee LL. ae S2QRE SO meO ; Cot 
H. L. Hottoway (accepted) ; f \ | 2270 0 For Private Street Improvement Works, Penarth. Mr. J. 
W. Helling . : ‘ : 4 ; 189 0 0 Court, Town Surveyor. 

ape py hie ras T. Rees, jun., Ely, Cardiff F P : . £1,274, ae 
J. Davidson . ; ? f j ; i BS trates R. SMITH, Roath (accepted) « , 1,248 s4e 
W. Helli - 7 c : : : : 
eels 7 yin poor, 
. . e . e . . ° Sy e - 
J. M‘Pheason, jun. d : : p . ree For Construction of Quay Wall, for the Baltic and Quebec 
Sanders & Son . f , ’ : ; es 13 ° Timber Company, Poole. Mr. H. F. J. BARNES, Engineer- 
F. Matthews 5 ; f : ; ( 9 6 Brahe ing Surveyor and Architect, Poole. 
R. E. LANE (accepted ).c% | as Gul sie fi eee oe H. J. Vick, Poole - £325 9 0 
Tote svicler, Pooleviae. : : } F . 300 Oo 
MOUNTAIN ASH. T. J. TILSED, Poole (accepted) . : : . 298f rsa to 

For Alterations and Additions to Workman’s Hall, Mountain 

Ash. Mr. J. G. JONEs, Architect. Quantities by the SWANSEA. 

Architect. For Alterations to the Swansea Bank, High Street, Swansea. 
Thomas Rees, Merthyr Vale . ; : H£,15275 0tGs sO Mr. J. BUCKLEY WILSON, R.I.B.A., Architect, Castle 
Jones Bros. Cardiff. : : j ip Lj 247 CaO Street, Swansea. 

David Edwards, Mountain Ash : : Jb.4,085 0) 6 Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea : « £326) aa 
Thomas Morris, Mountain Ash : : T0540 OMG John Davies, Swansea : : . | qugegaio 50 
Miles Edmunds, Mountain Ash i : +5) LT,040) ONN@ Joseph Gwynne, Swansea : : ‘ 39) 30s%o 40 
John Williams, Merthyr Tydfil 1 28S Te ROGSRE COREG HENRY BILLINGS, Swansea (accepted ) >. oo Segoe eS 
Thomas Davies, Mountain Ash 3 : .| S001 SGmRO William Brown, Swansea : ; ; 1 2BUFIO 0 

35. 6d. per foot run for seating. Loveday & Evans, Swansea , : : ) S27aao 0 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be | 


THE BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 211] Regent Street, W. 
IS” Hydraulic Drawn Lead TRAPS and BENDS, 


The Celebrated ‘' DUBE 


Bf 


i < 


The above Shapes maa bait 
TRAPS ee ons Pease eee and we are prepared to furnish SPECIAL SHAPES to order at short notice. These justly celebrated 
every Plumber. They are gre sl ead by Hydraulic Machinery after the manner of Lead Pipe, and have peculiar advantages appreciated by 
PERFECTLY SMOOTH ieee y superior to either Cast or Hand-made Traps, as they have no SEAM, are of UNIFORM THICKNESS, 
a NSIDE AND OUTSIDE, and can be FLANGED, PLUGGED, and STRETCHED, without fear of SPLITTING. 
No possibility of Sandholes. ; 


FOR PERFECTION OF MANUFACTURE THESE GOODS ARE PRE-EMINENT. 


Si 1, , ly In 
ale generally by the pr incipal Lead Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in Plumbing and Sanitary Appliances throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


DUBOIS MANUFACTURING CO.. LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


London Office and Works :—15 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, W.C. 
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SWANSEA — continued. 
For Shop Front, Goat Street, Swansea. 


Mr. J. BUCKLEY 
WILSON, R.I.B.A., Architect, Swansea. 


Henry Billings, Swansea. : : : 7h125) 0 0 
John Goodridge, Swansea . : - CALE el 
John Davies, Swansea LO jeoleueeO 
Charles Walters, Swansea . TO5e15, 0 
Joseph Gwynne, Swansea : : ee OD 7me sO 
Thomas Richards, Swansea P ‘ ‘ . face! Reo 
LOvEDAY & EVANS, Swansea (accepted ) 80 0 O 
For Erection of Two Shops, ‘High Street, Swansea. Mr. J. 


BUCKLEY WILSON, R.I.B.A., Architect, Swansea. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. W. H. Sandry, Mansel Street, Swansea. 


Henry Billings, Swansea. . . . £1,078 I0 0 
Henry Hilton & Sons, Swansea 890 0 O 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea 888 0 oO 
JOSEPH GWYNNE, Swansea (accepted ) G70 th 7e 50 
Loveday & Evans, Swansea. 695 0 O 


TAUNTON. 
For Alterations and Additions to Mr. R. Woodman’s House, 
Cheddon Road, Taunton, Somerset. Mr. W. H. CREASE, 
Architect, 2 Bath Place. 


Verrier & Son . £348 Io oO 

Charles Fox ‘ : : mesh {O. O 

George Handford : Oise Ou (0 

A. J. SPILLER (accefied ) 210-0 0 
WILPSHIRE. 

For Building Two Small Semi-detached Villas, Wilpshire, 

near Blackburn. Mr. J. W. SHORROCK, Architect, 


17 Victoria Street, Blackburn. Quantities by the Architect. 
E. J. & W. Warneley, Blackburn 3 P£T,100'° GO. O 


SAMUEL GREGSON, Blackburn (acvepfed ) . 1,086 10 oO 
Robert Ibbotson, Blackburn ‘ 1,082 10 oO 
James Parker, Blackburn . I,08I 10 oO 
Joseph Westwell, Darwen. T,055° 0 0 
James Whittaker, Blackburn 1.037 10 0 
Kenyon & Moulding, Blackburn 088 "50" 0 


Boundary Walls and Gate-Posts not included in the contract. 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 
BATH STON E { Corsham, Monks Park Estate, Boxground, 
: Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down. 

Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. 


PRICES QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 
TELEGRAMS—MONKS, CORSHAM.] 


YARMOUTH. ; 
For Building Hospital, Great Yarmouth. Messrs. BOTTLE 
OLLEY, Architects, Great Yarmouth. 


& 


G. Leggett, Yarmouth . ; . £10,645 9 0 
G. H. Springall, Yarmouth - 9,320 14 0 
E. Howes, Yarmouth. 8,888 o 0 
Cork & Beech, Yarmouth 8,868 0 0 
J. Bray, Yarmouth . 8,697 0° 0 
R. Davy, Yarmouth 8,413 9 O 
J. S. Cooper, Yarmouth . 8,354 10 0 
Rand & Cooper, Yarmouth : 8,100 0 O 
J. LEGGETT, Yarmouth (accepted) . 8,066 0 0 
Architect’s estimate ; ; 8,300 0 Oo 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. GRUNDY, of 35 Duncan Terrace, London, and Tyldesley, 
near Manchester, is at present fixing his patent warm-air 
apparatus at 37 Portman Square, the London residence of 
Lord Leigh. 

Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, Lewisham, has been appointed archi- 
tect to the Fareham Burial Board, Hants, in a competition, 
out of thirty competitors, to erect cemetery chapels, lodge, 
mortuary, &c. 

Messrs. HUMPHERSON & CO., sanitary engineers, 
patentees, and manufacturers of sanitary appliances, have 
removed from 331 King’s Road, Chelsea, to Beaufort Works, 
297 Fulham Road, South Kensingtofi. Messrs. Humpherson, 
it will be remembered, are the patentees of the syphon cistern 
and water-waste preventer, and have taken various prizes at 
the Inventions and other exhibitions. 

AN offer of Messrs. Kennedy & Co., Kilmarnock Meter 
Works, has been accepted by the Naples Water Company, to 
supply them with water meters to the extent of 60,000/. 

Ir is reported that negotiations are proceeding for the 
erection of another iron and steel work on the banks of the 
river Cart, below Paisley. 

THE Glasgow Town Council have approved of a recom- 
mendation by the Statute Labour Committee, that 60,000/. 
should be provided for paving work to be executed during 
the year 1887-8. ’ 

THE new branch of the Bank of England at the Imperial 
Courts of Justice will be fitted with three hydraulic lifts, to be 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 
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DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 


"SNOSIUd “SWNSSNW 
“SWNTASY “STVLIGSOH WO 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS :— 


The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 


BENTLEY PRIORY, 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 


ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 


SALINS TWidads 
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SUPPPLEMENT 


constructed by Messrs. Clark, Bunnett & Co., Limited, by 
direction of the Governors of the Bank of England. Messrs. 
Clark, Bunnett & Co. are erecting two blocks of iron buildings 
for railway offices at Tilbury Docks, for the Directors of the 
East and West India Dock Company. 

AT the opening of the Spring Exhibition of Water-Colours 
at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery last week, the rooms were for the 
first time lighted by electricity, the installation being carried 
out by Messrs. Faraday & Low, of Berners Street, W. The 
same firm has recently completed the electric light arrange- 
ments at Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery, and at the Egyptian and 
Piccadilly Halls. They have also introduced some novel 
apparatus for electric photography at Messrs. Bassano’s 
studios in Old Bond Street. 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


AT a meeting of ratepayers at Bingley on Tuesday evening 
it was decided to open a subscription-list for the erection of a 
cottage hospital, and also for the erection of technical schools, 
in order to compete with foreign countries. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed to report on the question 
of obtaining land for the purposes of a public park and pleasure- 
ground for Calverley. 

THE project of building a free library, assembly-room, and 
municipal buildings for Newcastle-under-Lyme, which has so 
long been in abeyance, has advanced a step, and it has been 
decided to erect the buildings, but leave the construction of the 
public baths till a later time. 

A_FisH MARKET is proposed to be built at Largs, N.B., a 
site for which has been offered for ninety-nine years at an 
annual rent of gs. 

THE Liverpool Jubilee Commemoration Committee have 
decided that a portion of the sum subscribed should be expended 
in the erection of a clock tower, with chimes, &c. 

THE committee of the proposed “Victoria” Hospital at 
Bournemouth have received promises of subscriptions amount- 
ing to 2,800/. towards the Jubilee Hospital. The committee of 
the existing Cottage Hospital and Dispensary, who have 2,000/. 
in hand towards the erection of a new building, have agreed to 
hand over this sum, with their interest in the present building, 
Xc., to the Jubilee Committee, to form one large and central 
institution. 


SIR F..T. MAPPIN, M.P., on Wednesday intimated his 
intention of presenting a collection of pictures to the Sheffield 
Corporation, to fill one of the galleries in the Mappin Art 
Gallery, which was established by his uncle, the late Mr. 
Newton Mappin. r 4, 

A‘FREE LIBRARY is proposed to be erected at Surbiton. 

AT a meeting held at St. Julian’s Hall,\Guernsey, on Tues- 
day, it was unanimously resolved to erect a bronze statue of 
the Queen by public subscription, and Mr.: Boehm was’ chosen 
to do the work. 

THE erection of a cottage hospital has ‘been decided on as 
the most suitable local memorial for Kingston. It is estimated 
that the cost, including land and furniture, will be about 3,000/. 

IT is proposed to erect a Town Hall at Isleworth, and 
several hundred pounds have already been subscribed towards 
the object. , 

AT Hounslow a Church mission-house has been proposed as 
the memorial. ’ 

THE Marquis of Bute has given 1,000/. towards the estab- 
lishment of a National Institute for Wales at Cardiff, for the 
advancement of literature, art, and science, as a Jubilee me- 
morial. The scheme is expected to cost 17,000/, 

AMONG other suggestions, the erection of a scientific and 
literary institution, from plans prepared by Mr. Greaves, archi- 
tect, was proposed at a meeting of the inhabitants of Pontefract. 
The Mayor strongly advocated that a fund should be raised to 
clear away the debt existing on the various elementary schools 
in the town, which would be the means of staving off a School 
Board. After discussion, the Mayor submitted the various 
schemes to the meeting, and it was carried by a large majority 
in favour of paying the debts off the schools in the town. 

ON Monday, a special meeting of the Town Council, Hyde 
Manchester, considered the question of providing public baths 
The committee stated that they had an offer by Alderman 
Thomas Aston of 1,000/. towards public baths and 1,000/, to- 
wards the site. The committee decided that a site in Union 
Street would be most suitable for the purpose. Mr. Beaumont, 
architect, of Manchester, had supplied rough plans and esti- 
mates, and the committee were of opinion that if the plans were 
carried out the town would be in possession of a very complete 
set of baths at the estimated cost of 5,000/. The report was 
adopted, and a public meeting will be called to consider 
whether the cost of the baths cannot, wholly or in part, be 
defrayed by public subscription. 


— 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC , ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each 3 by pest, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
: hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ack for“ SurvrEyiNe Lis.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
ARCHITECTURE 


In all parts of the world, 


INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS 
From the Old Masters, and all the Jinest Modern 
Paintings, including the Paris Salon. 


. PP arse = = : 
Our magnificent Collection is always on view at 
our London Galleries, 


24 OLD BOND STREET sve 


Or Selections and Lists can be had by post from 


WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 
ee, Lint Bree,/ne 
The Improvement of Mansions on 
Settled Estates, 
AMES LAND LOAN and ENFRANCHISE- 
a : pays COMPANY 
+, ncorporated by Special Act of Parliament 
“ADVANCES MONEY (repayable by a Heut oherte in 2h 
years) to the owners of settled estates in England and 
Wales, for alterations or additions to mansions, stables, 


and outbuildings; for supplying water t d 
their general sanitary ERS tapi ea 

2° a se ep of Title is required, 

rospectus and further particulars i 
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Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers, 
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Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Electrotypers, 
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General Stationery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 
1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 


TRACING PAPERS and LINENS in every variety, at the 
lowest prices; WHELL-SEASONED DRAWING PAPERS, 
mounted and unmounted ; best English Mathematical 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments ; Colours, &c., at 
the usual professional distourt. 
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BEST BLUE 
PENNANT STONE, 


For allkinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz. :— 


Ashlaring. Pillars, Columns, Archways, Steps, Sills, Landers, and 
Hearths; Paving for Church Floors, &c., &c. 


Also for Monumental Work, viz.:—Tombs, Bases, Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block, 


_local Board Work, viz.:_Kerbs (Flat or on Edge i 
raving, Channelling’ Pitching, &e. : Pitt ye 


Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 
Kerbing, &c. 

We have lately supplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
quantity for Casing the Curfew and Chancellor of Garter Tower, 
Windsor Castle. 

Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application, 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


PUMPS, ENGINES. 


TABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ARTESIAN WELL ENGINEER, 


Waternorks Contractor, 


High Street, CHATHAM. 
STEAM WELL-BORING MACHINERY 


Of any size and description to meet all requirements, thus 
effecting a greater saving of time over the slow 
and tedious system of HAND Power. 
ARTESIAN BorED TUBE WELLS and Pumps for any size or 
depth. LEngines and Pumps for Sale or Hire. 

R. D. B. has completed a great number of large and 
deep Borings, yielding upwards of 100 tons per hour, some 
exceeding 1,000 feet in depth. Only experienced workmen 
employed. Applications to be made direct to the above. 

Telegraphic Address :—* Batchelor, Chatham.” 


STABLE FITTINGS. 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House Jor I1.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects Catalogues free. 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers. 


JENKS & WOOD CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 


evant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 
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DECORATIVE WOOD, 


WE have lately had an’ opportunity of inspecting samples of 
the various productions of the Decorative Wood Company, 


and, for the benefit of architects, builders, &c., who, while’ 


admiring good and effective wood-carving are deterred from 
using it chiefly by reason of its prohibitive price, we give some 
particulars of this comparatively new industry. 

To all acquainted with the building and decorative 
trades it is well known that good wood-carving is not 


only very expensive, but that, with apparently abundant” 


time to insure a careful selection of the material to work upon, 
and for the actual operation of carving, there aré annoying 
failures in the result, ¢,g.° from irregularity in uniformity of 
detail, from want of’sharpness of finish, or from the nature 
and state of the wood, when carved, being such that cracks ‘and 
splints are rapidly déveloped after the work is placed 77 sz¢u, 
moré especially when fixed under trying conditions of atmo- 
sphere: ‘ When, therefore, the initial difficulty of expense for 
carved work is supplemented by the disagreeable uncertainty of 
the durability of the work, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
carved woodwork is rarely employed. 

Various attempts have been made to obviate the two 
difficulties just referred to, but prejudice on the part of the men 
and incompetence on the part of the producer have hitherto 
prevented relief work in.compressed wood or compositions being 
much in demand... 

The contention of the user is that imitation wood decoration, 
both as regards material and finish, is vastly inferior to the 
genuine article. There is so much of truth in this that in the 
case of a user who can afford to pay for genuine carved work, 
or who is able and willing to indulge his fancy for originality 
of design, it is not’ nécessary to enter into controversy ; but those 
who desire effective wood decorations at moderate expense 
should be prepared to adopt really good and durable imitations. 
Such persons possibly may further argue from the failures of 
the past that, because stained wood has been proved to be only 
capable of developing under pressure very shallow embossings 
or very low relief, and as compositions are generally considered 
to be too brittle or soft or sympathetic as regards heat and cold, 
that the subject of imitative wood decorations has been fully 
thrashed out and’ found to be unsatisfactory, especially as 
regards the paucity of design, the sharpness of detail, and the 


in wood decoration, and we are therefore pleased to be able to 
report that the Decorative Wood Company, disregarding the 
plan ‘of steaming wood because of the meagre results so ob- 
tained, have gone into the wider field of using high relief, and. 
for this purpose employ a composite wood material of special: 
character, and have produced results which mark a new era in 
the history of such productions. 

With an improved and superior composite material, 
subjected to the influence of very powerful hydraulic presses, 
they produce a series of articles of very fine and bold detail 
and of excellent substance and surface, which in the hands. of 
the decorator or gilder can be made extremely effective. This, 
however; is only dealing with.a secondary outlet for their work, for 
the same goods, to fit them for the best and most artistic uses, 
are treated under a new improvement—a patent process— 
whereby, with the use of the hydraulic presses, they are faced 
with veneer so evenly over the details of the relief, and. so 
smooth in finish, that’ a microscopic examination is necessary 
to detect any imperfect joins in the portions of the veneer. Nor 
is this all, for with whatever veneer used, whether walnut, oak 
(light and dark), mahogany, rosewood, &c., both the colour and 
the grain are completely preserved. 

As to the strength of the composite material, we satis- » 
factorily tested its power to resist a blow or a strain, and also 
had ocular proof that it can be sawn, mitred, planed, bored, 
filed, glued, and otherwise satisfactorily treated. We were 
further assured that, owing to the great precautions taken in 
the selection and preparation of the composite material, and 
in the heating for pressing and subsequent cooling, there is no 
danger of the work either losing its colour or suffering from 
variations of temperature. This assurance is borne out by the 
statement that in Germany and Austria, where the work has 
been for some time used, it has given every satisfaction. 

The firm shows an excellent illustrated book of designs, 
from which it appears that their products are suitable for use in 
many trades. They include carved panels for doors, wains- 
coting, and general decorative work of most suitable and 
artistic designs in mahogany, walnut or oak (light or dark) for 
mantels, over-mantels, over-doors, shop fronts, caryatides, 
masks, festoons, ceiling ornaments, cornices, corner pieces, 
picture frames, dados, mantelpiece ornamentation, in imitation 
of any kind of wood. In all the company possesses over one 
thousand moulds for the production of work in all styles, in- 


perfection of colour. 


These strictures are no doubt true as regards many attempts 


cluding Gothic, and 
German. 


in Renaissance, Italian, French, and 
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SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
£2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bity.s oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAEUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


getiricats Booxs for Installments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGun’s TABLEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS or QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
 T, PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 
FARLEIGH DOWN | SUMMER DRIED. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAU NDERS & CO.,; 
CORSHAM, WILTS. ' 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 
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SIMPLEX LEAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx «x* SKYLIGHTS & 
TS EA. WW) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special “ontract Required, 
No Zinc, |RoN, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
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GROVER & Co. (amit), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


x * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
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ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 


SST 
Woesee 


WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IINSTONE SY 


ay 


Ys CA 
UY 000 ILLUSTRATION Sv 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY, 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


TRADE MARK. 


E. SCOTT & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1861) 
Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Patent 


MICA LETTERS. 
OPAL, GLASS, 
AND WOOD LETTER MAKERS, 
GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 
EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, ETC. 


Contractors for and Manufacturers of 


GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Mediums. 
a MICA, Snvceanddaps 
166 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
HENRY HKHING 


(Late GREEN & KINQ), 


Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Ordersfrom the} ARTISTIC FURN ITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


eountry returned by evening mail.on the same day. Terms on le Reed A Seat Ns 
epplication. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


Work at very. reauced Prices. 
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T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Tandors ound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered: price 128. 6d. 


43 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON,W. B 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS, ce; 175 Strand, London, 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND. 
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4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


(Late ot 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
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Thus it will be seen that as the material can be so treated | endeared himself, and particularly so to his brother officials, by 
as to not only reproduce any artistic subject (and in any | whom his loss will be severely felt. Since Mr. Montgomery 
size) belonging to any school or style, it also follows that archi- came to Liverpool he had taken a great interest and an active 
tects’ own designs, whether original or adaptations of the | part in the proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural Society,, 
antique, &c., can be carried out, the only extra expense incurred | and for several years past had been the honorary treasurer of 
being that for the special preparation of the moulds. the Society. 

These goods are almost neta in eer ere 
little or no effort has been made to push their sale here, but 
a limited liability company is being privately formed to take PRESENTATION TO AN ABERDEEN BUILDER. 
the matter in hand, and we should anticipate that, possessed | Mp, ROBERT HALL, builder, Aberdeen, has just received an 
with the ability to produce goods of such quality and cheap- unexpected and handsome gift, forwarded to him from Mr. Gus. 
ness, the company should have no difficulty in soon building up Wilkie, of Austin, Texas, the sub-contractor for the new 
a large and profitable business, while at the same time their Capitol at Texas. At the time that endeavours were being 
products will have an important influence on domestic and made to procure workmen for the construction of the Capitol,. 
other decorations. , Mr. Hall, from his previous experience in America, was able to: 

The decorative woodwork can be inspected at 65 Wool give useful information as to the character of the climate, and 
Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C., and will be exhibited at the | the opportunities presented to workmen in thecountry. At one 
Architectural and Building Trades Exhibition in the Agri- meeting held in connection with the movement to draft men. 
cultural Hall, Islington, from March 14 to 28, from Aberdeen to Texas, he made a speech on the subject 
which decided many of the men in favour of going to Texas, 
and this disinterested conduct on his part has now been recog- 


THE LATE MR. J. MONTGOMERY. nised by the presentation of a silver cup. The cup is a very 


; ; : 5 pretty one, 11 inches high, with a bowl measuring 54 inches in 
fHE parish of Liverpool has lost one of its ablest and most diameter. The bowl, and also the base of the cup, are orna- 


valued officials by the death, at the age of sixty-four years, of mented with a very fine scroll and floral design, and on the 
Mr. James Montgomery, parish surveyor. Mr. Montgomery | pow] the following inscription is engraved :—“ Presented to 
was appointed in 1864. He had been previously engaged UPON | Robert Hall. of Aberdeen, by G. Wilkie, of Austin, Texas, in 
a Government survey and valuation of Ireland, and for many} recoenition of unselfish aid rendered in 1886.” 

years was one of the principal assistants to Sir Richard Griffith, os 

Bart., commissioner of valuation for Ireland. During his 
twenty-three years’ service in Liverpool almost every tenement 

in the parish passed under the survey of the deceased gentle- THE FORTH BRIDGE. , . 
man, and it may be said that no professional man in the city | THE following is the fifteenth quarterly report of inspection by 
had anything like so intimate an acquaintance with each | Major-General Hutchinson, R.E., and Major Marindin, R.E., 
separate holding as Mr. Montgomery. So much confidence | of the works in progress for the construction of the bridge over 
was felt in his valuations, that his services were frequently _ the river Forth :— 


called into requisition by the Corporation of Liverpool and the Railway Department, Board of Trade, 
rating authorities of the surrounding districts. In the numerous 1 Whitehall, London, S.W. : Nov 27, 1886. 
appeals made from time to time in connection with parish Sir,—We have the honour to report, for the information of 


ratings, the valuations of Mr, Montgomery were invariably sus- | the Board of Trade, that, in compliance with the instructions 
tained. The Select Vestry had the utmost confidence and , contained in the order of October 26, 1882 (R. 10,354), and in 
reliance in the deceased, and the greatest deference was paid accordance with the provisions of the Forth Bridge Railway 
to his opinions in matters of rating by every authority taking | Act of 1882, we have made our fifteenth quarterly inspection 
cognisance of such matters. To all with whom he came in of the works in progress for the construction of the bridge over 
contact Mr. Montgomery, by his courteous and urbane manner, the river Forth at Queensferry. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING! 


The Thomson-Houston System of Arc Lighting, tie MEDAL Awarded— 


c ‘ International Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
The Edison-Swan System of Incandescent Lighting, Edinburgh Exhibition, 1886. 


See 22 ro ee 
ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
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The erection of the steelwork of the superstructure, of which 
a very large proportion has now been prepared and fitted in the 
yard, is being carried on actively at the main piers at South 
Queensferry, Inch Garvie, and North Queensferry, where, since 
the date of our last inspection, a large amount of work has been 
done, while steady progress has also been made in the masonry 
of the piers of the viaduct approaches, and the lifting of the 
girders. 

The nature of the work done and the present condition of 
the structure are briefly described below, and we also annex an 
elevation of the bridge on which the portions actually completed 
are coloured red, and the steelwork which has been erected, but 
is not yet rivetted up, is coloured yellow. 


Temporary Works. 

The principal additions which have been made to the plant 
are for the purposes of the erection of the superstructure, and con- 
sist of compressors, accumulators, and rams for high-pressure 
rivetting, additional machines for rivetting the 8-feet and 
12-feet tubes (such as were described in our last quarterly 
report), steam cranes, steam winches, hydraulic rams, and other 
appliances of a similar kind ; some specially designed plant for 
the erection of the bottom members of the cantilevers is also in 
hand, consisting of rectangular frames 20 feet square and 
64 feet long, constructed of angle bars, and in sections. When 
in position these frames will encircle the tubes, and_ rest 
partially upon them, the lower portion of each frame being 
planked over to form a stage for workmen, and the top carry- 
ing a crane with hydraulic lifting, slewing, and traversing 
motions, by means of which the plates will be placed in posi- 
tion. The plates will be delivered by a carriage, hanging 
from a steel wire rope, and drawn out along it from the pier 
to the point at which the frame above described is situated. 

When a length of the tube has been built it will be rivetted 
up by a machine, and a section of the frame will then be 
transferred by the crane from the back to the front, so that the 
frame will advance step by step concurrently with the construc- 
tion of the tube. 

Permanent Works. 
SOUTH QUEENSFERRY. 

Main Piers.—The four skewbacks, with the horizontal tubes 
and bracing girders connecting them, are practically complete, 
only a small portion of the special rivetting inside the skew- 
backs and the fixing of a few plates outside the foot of the 
vertical columns having still to be done. The curved bottom 


member of the cantilever at the N.W. pier is bolted up and 
partially rivetted for a length of 4o feet, and the similar 
members on the other piers for lengths of 20 feet. The bracing 
between the vertical columns is being erected. The method of 
erection of the upper portion of the main and bracing columns, 
described in our last report as being in operation at North 
Queensferry, has been adopted here also. 

The vertical columns have been built up toa level of 116 feet 
above O.D., and the diagonal struts to an average level of 
108 feet above O.D. Lengths of about 16 feet have been 
rivetted up on the N.W., S.W., and S.E. vertical columns, and 
on the S.W. diagonal strut. The erecting platform stands at a 
level of 99 feet above O.D., and, including all tubes and girders, 
about 1,760 tons of steelwork have now been rivetted. ; 

Cantilever and Viaduct Piers—The girders on the nine 
northern spans have been raised to 89°50 feet, and the masonry 
to $2 feet above O.D,, an addition since our last inspection of 
25°75 feet and 25:50 feet respectively. The foundation for the 
large pier at the south end of the girder viaduct has been 
put in. 

INCH GARVIE. 

Main Piers.—With the exception of a few junction plates, 
and a small proportion of the rivets, the four skewbacks, with 
the horizontal tubes and bracing girders, are complete. The 
main ties supporting the horizontal tubes are being erected, 
and will be used as intermediate columns for the support of the 
erecting platforms, which are much longer than those at the 
other two main piers. The average length of the western 
vertical columns now in position is 377feet, and of the eastern 
vertical columns 18 feet. The struts are put together on the 
west side for an average length of 16 feet, and on the east side 
of 10 feet. The built-up portions of the bottom members 
average 26 feet at the north, and 28 feet at the south piers. The 
construction of the erecting platforr: is in progress. Including 
all tubes and girders, about 2,280 tons of steelwork have been 
rivetted. 

NORTH QUEENSFERRY. 

Main Piers.—The rivetting of the skewbacks is;proceeding,. 
about two-thirds of the work having been executed. The. 
erecting platforms have been raised to a level of 168 feet above 
O.D. The vertical columns have been built to the average 
level of 171 feet above O.D., and have been rivetted for 72 feet 
or to a level of 124 feet above O.D. The diagonal struts have 
been built to the level of 170 feet above O.D., and have been: 
rivetted for an average length of 50 feet. The bottom members 
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Will burn any kind of Coal or Rubbish, conswme their orn Smoke, 


After four years of tedious experiments I have been able to produce what has long 
been required, viz., Domestic Stoves which consume only one-fifth the quantity of 
Coal (One Ton instead of Five) required by any ordinary stove, at the same time giving 
as great an amount of heat and more thorough ventilation. I have great confidence in 
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ave shown them at work to a large number of scientific, medical, and practical] men, 
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PATENT STOVES 


and require only one-fifth the Fuel of any other Stove. 
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¥ull particulars on application. 
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have been extended for about 32 feet.from.the skewbacks of 
the south piers. The bracing in the: vertical columns is being 
built beyond the first intersection. 

The total quantity of steelwork rivetted at: North Queens- 
ferry amounts to 1,950 tons. 3 

Cantilever and Viaduct Piers.—Since.the last report the 
cantilever pier has been raised 16 feet, and the viaduct piers 
abutment 21 feet, or to 123 feet and 124 feet respectively above 
O.D, The girders have been lifted 23°75 feet, and now stand 
at 131°75 feet above O.D. 

General. 

Masonry and Concrete-—Up:to the present date 439,200 
cubic feet of granite have been delivered, and 409,200 cubic 
feet set, and about 102,000 cubic yards of rubble masonry and 
concrete work have been built. 

Steelwork.—The fitting of the plates and angles at the 
junctions of the crossing at the 8-feet tubes between the vertical 
columns, and the bracing connected with the latter, are practi- 
cally complete for both North and South Queensferry. The 
internal viaduct for the space between the piers at North and 
South Queensferry has been drilled and fitted, and a com- 
mencement has been made with that for Inch Garvie. A con- 
siderable portion of the first bay of the bracing of the bottom 
members for the south end of the cantilever at North Queens- 
ferry has been drilled and fitted. The junction lengths of the 
ties, struts, and columns have been fitted to the main horizontal 
tension members for the tops of North and South Queensferry 
vertical columns. The fitting of the parts forming the junction 
at the ends of the first bays of the bottom members of all the 
cantilevers has been commenced, and those for South Queens- 
ferry N.E. and N.W., and Inch Garvie N.E. and N.W., are 
well advanced. 

In all 33,007 tons of steel have been delivered. 

The average number of men employed on the works during 
the past quarter has been 2,960, and the number actually 
employed on November 20 was 3,307. 

During the last quarter the weather may be considered to 
have been favourable, inasmuch as no great wind pressures 
have been recorded, but, having in view the possibility or pro- 
bability of the occurrence of gales of wind during the coming 
winter and spring, as well as to guard against strains produced 
by the unsupported overhanging weight of the tubes, &c., 
themselves, we desire to draw attention to the necessity for the 
Sreatest possible care being taken to secure, by means of 
temporary ties and struts or other appliances, the vertical 


columns, diagonal struts, and bottom members of the canti- 
levers, in such a-manner that no undue stress may be brought. 
upon the junctions with the skewbacks, while these,.members: 
are Still in ‘an unfinished state, and still unsecured by. the. per-) 
manent ties and struts which will provide for the stability of the. 
structure when completed. 


The quality of the work, so far as we ¢an judge from the — 


opportunities afforded by a quarterly examination, continues to 
be excellent.—We have, &c., 
C. S. HUTCHINSON, Major-General, R.E.. 
F, A. MARINDIN, Major. 
The Assistant Secretary, Railway Department, 
Board of Trade. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN NAPLES 
ENVIRONS. Cama 


THE following information respecting the proposed improve-. 
ments in Naples and environs is extracted from a report by, 


ri 


Mr. E. H. B. Hartwell, Her Majesty’s Consul at Naples. 


AND 


The City of Naples having secured a copious supply of very: 


excellent water, it is naturally sought to improve the present © 
imperfect system of sewerage, and for this purpose plans have’ 


been prepared for an entire new system of drainage having high» 


level sewers for the interception of the rainfall that will flow. 
into the bay, the other part of the sewage being taken’ by. 
means of an outfall mostly in tunnelling, and discharging itself. 
at Licota on the West Coast. — . ed pha? 
Attracted by the chance of obtaining contracts for these, : 
wotks, groups of contractors came to Naples, but the conditions 
of the contract were, it is presumed, found.so far unsuitable . 


' that no tenders were sent in by any English, French, or Gon- 


tinental firms, the work being ultimately entrusted to Neapolitan . 
contractors. It was stipulated that the caution money, amount. . 
ing to 40,000/. sterling, was to be lodged by. the contractors,» 
and held by the municipality for a period of ten years after the , 
completion of the works, a clause which, with other stipulations, 
was considered prohibitory. When the sewage works are com- 
pleted the health of the city should be much improved. 7 
Extensive works are also about to be undertaken in the 
construction of new streets, thus opening up the closest and — 
densest part of the city, but this work cannot but proceed 
slowly owing to the want of accommodation for those people — 


NViCcERES & CO., Quarry Owners, 


THE PATENT 
9 
sna eee auoted, on application for Detvery at any Port or WIN DOW Top-Light | GRUNDY’S PATENT 
BATH STONE,  {*qjccted mecially to suit architects’| BUTND VENETIAN WARM-AIR 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. C OMPANY, BLIND | 


4 LAWRENCE 
LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic 
Address :— 


ASPHALTE. 


POLONCEAU & SEYSSEL, 
(Estab. 1838.) PILKINGTON & CO. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Estimates on application to 


EMLEY & SONS 


(LIMITED), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 


AND POLISHING WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. 
RNS nee nae Nae 


. Z y tify \ 


Illustrations, 
Price Lists, 
&c., &e. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


i> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Yhakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


At lls. 6d. per 100, 


WY Ze 
TS 


(Mk. Wurre's System), 


mM For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulirs 


on application to 1x4 ditto, 22s 9 | 


Woop Pavine AND Stream 
J OINERY Works, 
Clapham J unction, S.W. 


PLECTBIC BELLS, Indicators, Fire and 
urglar Alarms Supplied and Fitted. i 
Send for list and trade terms to F. S. Wir airs ee ates free. 


Electrician and Electri i 3 
Edmonton. ctric Light Engineer Chauncy Street | 


Dry Figured Wainscot Floons 
| ceal nails, at following very | 
Oak, 54s. 9d. per equare ; 1x44 ditto, 


ow 


} Send for Patterns of 
# Blind Materials, 


zt Free on application. | other Fire-grate introduced to the public. 


SCHOIL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhi bition. | specification post free on application, 


WY j 


Out of 17} in, by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 

delivered to van at our wharf. 

price delivered ex “‘ ship’’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks cent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 


Much lower 


gz with above special joint to con- 
prices :—13x4} Dry Wainscot 
458.; 134 Pitch Pine, 26s. 6d.; 
IMPORTERS— 


4 THOS. GREGORY & Co. VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S. W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :_65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,18. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, &c, 
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toJOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, — 

OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. | ronte Woo TOE Ay eo apcan, Terrace, City Road, « 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 123. 6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, 8.W. 
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VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
It is very 
| simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is sericircular in shape, with gills 
| behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece, 
| The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stovefront. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 


TESTIMONIALS, 
| *9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: June10, 1884, 

““Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it, Yours, &c., 

‘To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WHIR, F,R.I.B.A.’’ 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 
“ December 16, 1885, : 

“DEAR SiR,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

“ R. S. LANDER, F.R.1.B.A. 

“ To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Hsq., Aree teom West Hartlepool, 

July 1884, 

‘DEAR Str,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
| before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” } 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR S1R,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o2onomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” £08 : 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘* 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 


Agent for Scotland, SEpTm1us HARPUR SMITA, 1 Upper Gilmore © 
una “PlaceyEdinburgh, =" a 


fast . eg 


é 
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who will thus be rendered homeless, Some new quarters 
_ have, however, been commenced so as to be prepared.to meet 
this difficulty. 

A scheme has been also prepared for the erection of a new 
and enlarged “abattoir” for the whole city, it being stated that 
the new buildings will cost not less than 40,000/. sterling. 

Plans have been prepared and have received the sanction of 
the authorities for the erection of a new pier, with a very large 
extension for bathing accommodation, including café, restaurant, 
&c. This should prove a great boon to the very numerous 
visitors who flock to Naples in the’summer for sea bathing. 

Article IV. provides a fine of from 2/. to 4/. for each child 
employed contrary to law; the fine to be doubled on recurrence 
of offence. 

A co-operative society has been formed by some of the 
leading bankers and tradespeople for the development to a 
large extent of the electric light, and a considerable amount of 
capital has already been subscribed for this purpose. 

A very important work is about to be executed by an Italian 
firm in the quarter of St. Lucia, viz., the erection of a new quay 
to connect the Chiaia quarter with the port, thus avoiding the 
present difficult hill leading to the Piazza San Ferninando, and 
adding a large building area to one of the oldest and most 
crowded quarters of the city. 

There is a great want of good, healthy dwelling-houses for 
the accommodation of the working-classes, and proposals have 
been submitted to the municipal authorities for the erection of 
such buildings, which it is to be hoped will be accepted. 

A large new street extending from the west end of the city 
towards the east, and terminating at the railway-station, is 
about to be commenced. 

A plan has been prepared for the execution of an under- 
ground railway through and around the city of Naples, though, 
so far, no steps have been taken towards the commencement of 
the works. A plan has also been submitted to the authorities 
for the building of a new sea wall and reclamation of more land 
in the Mergellina quarter. 

Plans and estimates have been made for an extensive de- 
velopment of steam tramways for the province of Salerno, 
and negotiations are proceeding for the execution of this work. 
The same has also been done with regard to the provinces of 
Terra Lavoro and Benevento, the carrying out of which 
will immensely benefit the inhabitants of those provinces. 

A contract is being undertaken to supply with water the 
very rising town of Puzzuoli, in the vicinity of which are being 


erected the important works.of Messrs. Armstrong, Mitchell 


& Co. The ancient breakwater constructed by the Romans is 
to be restored and rebuilt, so as to form an enclosed and safe 
harbour for the shipping frequenting this port, which, by the 
erection of the factory above referred to, will be largely re- 
sorted to. 

A concession has been given by the Italian Government for 
the establishment of a large system of fish culture and fishery 
at the island of Ischia, by which means it is anticipated the 
supply of fish to the Naples market will be much augmented. 
This will also include an oyster fishery similar to that of Lake 
Fusaro. 

At Salerno plans have been prepared for a large extension 
of that city by means of a sea wall, and reclamation of a large 
quantity of land suitable for building purposes, so much 
required for the extension and development of the town. 
Important works are also being undertaken by the Government 
in enlarging and improving the harbour, the erection of bonded 
warehouses being also under consideration. 

During the past year the district of Torre Annunziata 
suffered considerably from a visitation of the cholera, which 
necessitated a supply of water being sent daily from Naples to 
the infected district. This was found to have the desired effect, 
and the disease was soon checked. It is now proposed to 
supply Torre Annunziata, and other adjacent places, with a 
supply of water from the Serino sources, arrangements having 
been entered into with capitalists to undertake and carry out 
this very important and requisite project. 

An important movement is taking ~place at Naples relative 
to sale of land suitable for building purposes. 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


ON Saturday last, at the City and Guilds Technical College, a 
meeting for the examination of plumbers was held under the 
board of examiners appointed by the Plumbers’ Company for 
the registration of plumbers. There were master plumbers and 
journeymen from nearly every district of London, and also a 
number from the provinces. The examinations included prac- 
tical tests in pipe bending, jointing, gutterwork, &c., and the 
applicants were afterwards examined in various subjects con- 
nected with materials used in plumbing and house fitting and 
sanitation. Among the examiners present were—Mr. C. 
Hudson (past Master of the Plumbers’ Company), and Mr. W. 


FIRE BRICKS, 


E. BOWEN, Fire Brick Manufacturer, 
3 Stourbridge. 
Manufacturer of Best Stourbridge Fire Bricks, and Cement Fire 
Ciay, Gas Retorts, Muffles,&c. Fire Bricks and Blocks for the 
Highest Heats. for Iron Blast Furnaces, Forge, Rolling, 
Puddling and Steel Furnaces, Pottery, Bottle. and Flint Glass 
Furnaces, Roasting and Refining Furnac:s, Chemical Works, 
Coke Ovens, «c., Boiler Seating Blocks, Flue Covers, Loco- 
motive Bricks, Tuytres, Steel Runners, Grate Backs. 
Speciwl Sizes and Shapes made to Engineers’ Drawings. 
Piices Quoted to any Port or Railway Station. 
LONDON AGENTS :— 


R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Stores:—Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


OATES & GREEN, Halifax. 
GLAZED BRICK~ (White and Coloured), Special Salt Glazed 
Bricks, Sanitary Tubes. Glazed Earthenware Sinks, Cattle, 
Sheep, and Pig Troughs. Horse Mangers, Patent Automatic 
Trough Closet, Patent Flush Tank, Channelling for Stables and 
Yards, Salt Glazed Bricks for Stables, Sewers, &c. Ventilating 
Bricks, Patent Ventilating Gullies and Traps, Garden Edging, 
Patent Chimney Pots and cure for Down Draughts, Patent Drain- 


Cleaning Rods. i 
Six Prize Medals. Copies of Testimonials sent if required. 
ONDON AGENTS :— 


L 
R. CULL & SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Stores :—Railway Arches, Corner of L’ndon Street, and Brady 
Street. near Bethnal Green Station. 


BLUE BRICKS. 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE BRICKS, 
Kingswinford, near Dudley, Staffordshire. 


R. CULL & 80! AGENTS :— 


SON, PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, B.C. 


Stores:—Railway Arches, Corner of London Street, and Brady 
Street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


Lime, Cement, Bricks, Slates, Laths, Hair. Sand, Plaster, Stable 
Paying Bricks, Wall Copings, Channel Bricks, Blue and Red 
Ridges, Red Plain Tiles and Pan Tiles, Closet Pans and Traps, 
Drain Pipes, Bends, Junctions, &c., all sizes. Chimney Pots, Red 
and White, Fire Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, Fire Clay. Prices on 
Application. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LD. 


Works :—CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 
London Office :—2 VICTORIA M ANSIONS, Westminster, S.W. 


OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLCOR 
AND WALL TILES MOSAICS 


EMBOSSED AND INCISED. TILES, 
ETC., RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


COALVILLE weoesrexoniee, 
MESSRS. E. JACKSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS, 


SURVEYORS and VALUERS, 


LAND, ESTATE, and HOUSE AGENTS. 
CHIEF OFFICES : 


55 and 56 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices : 762 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
London, N. 

Estates Managed and Rents Collected. 

Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 
or Private Treaty. 

Valuations of Landed Estates, Building Land, and 
House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed. 

Valuations for Probate. 

Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 

Advances made at 5 per cent. on Reversions, or Purchased 
outright if desired. 

Owners are invited to forward particulars of Estates, 
Freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may have to 


R. C ULL & SON’S STORES, be Let or Sold. which will be Registered free. 


RAILWAY ARCHES, 
Corner of LONDON ST., & BRADY ST., 
Near BETHNAL GREEN STATION. 


ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 
HE ANCASTER STONE COMPANY 


continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly 
worked by Messrs. KIRK & PARRY, and to supply Store of the 


CHIEF Orrick:—72 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, OLD | same fine quality as heretofore. 


RROAD STREET, E.0. 


OFFICES :-JERMYN STREET, SLEAFORD, 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld. 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 


Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps to 
Public Buildings, Factories, &<. 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY, LONDON, S.W. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


LEAD GLAZING, &c. 
WwW. JAMES & COC., 


WILLES ROAD & PRINCE OF WALES ROAD 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


White Relievo Etchings on Plate Glass, in the 
Continental Style. 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals. 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original takers 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


Guaranteed 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes. 
Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 
Estimates for Private Patterns free. 

Kindly note ‘Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded [W ane 
two Lambs suspended, 


SoLE ADDRESS :—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
SquakK), LONDON, W. 
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Titmas, Mr. W. H. Webb, Mr. H. B. Lobb, Mr. J. C. Ash- 
down, Mr. C. T. Millis, Mr. R. A. Nurse, Mr. J. Smeaton, Mr. 
L. F. Gilbert, and Mr. R. J. Lyne. 


THE BUILDING TRADES DISPUTE. 


‘THE wages dispute in the building trades is, says the Birmzng- 
ham Post, approaching an acute phase. At a meeting of the 
men’s representatives on Friday night, to which all the building 
trades had sent delegates, it was determined to resist all reduc- 
tions of wages, unless they should be duly awarded at_arbitra- 
tion, and to carry the resistance to the extent of a general 
strike. By the bricklayers, the joiners, the plasterers, and the 
plumbers advances have been demanded ; but these demands, 
it is understood, will be withdrawn if the masters resolve to act 
in a generous spirit. The men say they have no fear of running 
short of funds, and a significant feature of the situation is an 
offer of support made spontaneously to them on Saturday by a 
trade association called “ The Lions,” which, we believe, is 
influentially officered. It may be useful to restate the lines 
upon which the dispute is running. Notice has been given to 
the masons of a reduction of Id. per hour, and a counter-notice 
sent by the operatives that the wages remain as at present, and 
that some minor alterations in the mode of payment be made. 
Notice has been given to the bricklayers of a reduction of td. 
per hour, and the operatives demand 1d. per hour advance, with 
similar alterations in the rules. Notice has been given to the 
joiners of a reduction of 1d. per hour, and the operatives demand 
3d. per hour advance and alterations. Notice has been given 
to the plasterers of a reduction of 1d. per hour, and the opera- 
tives demand 1d. per hour increase. Notice has been received 
from the master plumbers of a reduction of 1d. per hour, and 
the operatives demand 3d. per hour increase. It seems, how- 


ever, that by way of compromise the masters are willing to | 


make only $d. per hour of a reduction all round, or submit 
matters to the arbitration of some local gentleman who may be 
acceptable to both sides. On their part the men point out that 
the wages are already 3d. per hour lower than they were in 
1880, and that there is just now a prospect of work being more 
plentiful than for some years past. This latter argument seems 
to be borne out by the fact that the books of the various 
societies show a large decrease in the number of men unem- 
ployed during the past year, and every prospect of a still 
further decrease. 


The employers, they believe, are anything | 


but unanimous in asking for the reduction, the feeling being 
that had they pressed the matter a year or two ago they might 
have been more successful. The men are very sanguine as to 
the result, as Birmingham is the only town in the kingdom 
where the notice of reduction is being pressed. In two other 
towns (Gateshead and Newcastle-on-Tyne) notice was given 
for a similar reduction, but was withdrawn after consultation 
with the operatives. It is hoped, therefore, that means may 
yet be found to prevent a general suspension of operations in 
the building trades on April 1 next. 


COPYRIGHT IN TILES. 


A CASE has been tried at the Staffordshire Assizes, before Mr. 
Justice Manisty without a jury, in which Messrs. Sherwin & 
Cotton, of Hanley, sought damages from the Decorative Art 
Tile Company, also of Hanley, for infringement of a registered 
Cesign. ‘The trial lasted three days. 

Mr. Jelf, for the plaintids, said, according to the Birmingham 
Post, the Act required that the design to be protected must be 
new, original in its character, and not have been previously pub- 
lished. When a design was registered under the Act, it was 
protected for five years, and any person using or copying the 
design, or making any colourable or fraudulent imitation of it, 
was liable to a penalty and actionable in damages. The 
defendants had entered on the business of tile manufacturers 
more recently than the plaintiffs, and did not actually manu- 
facture tiles. Their practice was to purchase tiles and impress 
upon them such patterns as they thought fit. This, of course, 
was a fair business as long as they confined themselves to their 
own patterns and did not pirate the ideas and private designs 
of other manufacturers. The defendants, however, by their 
system of purchasing tiles ready made, were able to beat the 
plaintiffs in the market by selling inferior tiles impressed with 
plaintiffs’ patterns. The design which was the subject of the 
action was registered in December 1884. The main idea of the 
design wag a “floral centre,” and inasmuch as the public were 
not satisfied with a reproduction of the natural appearance of 


_ flowers and leaves, it was necessary to conventionalise the forms 


to a certain extent. In this design the leaves were conven- 
tionalised and surrounded with a geometrical pattern, and one 
special feature of the design was that the leaves were run 
into the geometrical border and made as it were to overlap. 
Four designs of the plaintiffs’ were imitated successively by the 
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The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOQULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATION 


AWARDED ON ACCOUNT 
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Charterhouse Schools 
Haylebury College 


Duke of Bedford’s Schools 
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THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF 
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St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood 


Blean Union Workhouse, Can- 


EXHIBITION. 


THESE CLOSETS, 


Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Conva'escent Institution 


Sutton Board Sckoo's 

Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 
Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 
And Numerous other Institutions 


ASH CLOSETS. 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. 


ASH CLOSETS. 


The Engineer to the Company gives PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES, Schools, 


Asylums, &¢., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSET S—ASH CLOSETS—on an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Sa GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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defendants, but these designs not being registered no action 
could be taken, The plaintiffs determined to register their 
next design, and this, too, as was alleged in the present 
action, the defendants imitated. The tiles manufactured by 
the defendants were not exactly of the design registered by the 
plaintiffs. To make them actionable it was not necessary that 
they should be; an obvious or colourable imitation was suffi- 
cient. Having pointed out and compared the details of the 
designs of plaintiffs’ and defendants’ tiles, the learned counsel 
contended that an unmistakable and intentional piracy had 
been committed. The penalty prescribed by the Act was 50/. 
for each offence. Consequently the defendants were liable to 
pay 50/. for every tile they had manufactured in imitation of 
the registered design. He did not, however, ask for such 
heavy damages as this. His clients wanted a verdict which 
would protect them from piracies in the future, and compensate 
them for the loss they had sustained through being undersold 
by defendants in the market.—Mr. Sherwin, one of the plain- 
tiffs, stated that the design in question was made for the firm 
by their designer, Mr. Wright. The defendants’ design copied 
plaintiffs’ in the arrangement and mode of conventionalising 
the forms, in the masses, in the outlines and general configura- 
tion. Defendants had copied the line inside the border, the 
narrow band in the middle of the border on each side, the form 
and arrangement of the leaves in the border, the intersection of 
the leaves with the border, the way in which the stems were 
attached to the leaves, the number and thickness of the stems, 
and the style of growth of the foliage. There were various 
points of difference, but the variations were trifling. The 
points imitated were those which gave the design its distinc- 
tive character, while those in which differences existed were 
altogether of aminor nature. In cross-examination the witness 
said that his design was a new and original one, having an 
individuality which distinguished it from all pre-existing designs. 
The distinction lay in the general contour and character of the 
design. He had seen designs consisting of a conventionalised 
flower rising out of a square before. 


not be readily made, but in spite of that he did not think the 
similarity depended on colour rather than the design. If he 
filled up one side of a fireplace with plaintiffs’ tiles and the 
other side with the defendants’ he did not think the difference 
would be detected. . 
His Lordship: Do you mean that?—Witness : I do.—His 
Lordship : Do you expect me to believe it ?2—Witness said the 
difference was very slight. An expert might discover it sooner 
than an ordinary observer.—Plaintiffs’ counsel produced one of 
the plaintiffs’ tiles which was unregistered, kearing a Japanese 
design, and also one of the defendants’ tiles, which, he con- 
tended, was an imitation of it.—Witness said there was a con- 
siderable likeness between them.—His Lordship said then all 
he could say was that he must have lost his senses or his sight. 
It was a matter of sense which no scientific evidence could 
alter. He pointed out that on one tile there were a fan and 
some birds, but on the other there was nothing of the kind. 
In the centre of one tile were flowers, &c., and a vase, but 
in the other there was no vase. There was therefore a differ- 
ence, His Lordship said he wished he had the assistance of a 
jury, because if there was one man among them who would tell 
him that one tile was likely to be mistaken for the other he 
would give up trial by jury. He must make a note of the 
matter, because nothing could be more destructive of the 
value of scientific evidence than such statements.— Witness 
said there was the same open space of light in the upper 
part of each tile, and each had the same stem on it. The tiles 
were only different slightly and in matters of detail. Those 
were matters which did not catch the eye unless the tile was 
looked at almost with a microscope.—His Lordship : A micro- 
scope? Really !—Witness said that if the plaintiffs’ and 
defendants’ tiles were put side by side and turned over face 
to face it would be seen that the defendants’ design was simply 
a reversal of the leading features of the plaintiffs’ design. For 
instance, the fan, the stem, and other features were repeated 
in the defendants’ tile, but on the opposite side.—His Lordship 
said it might be that some of the features were but a reversal of 


the plaintiffs’, but the general effect of the tiles was totally 
distinct,—Witness said he believed the defendants’ design 
had been obtained by tracing the plaintiffs’.—His Lordship 
said he did not say there might not be an infringement 
of the plaintiffs’ design, but to tell him that the effect of 
those two Japanese tiles was the same was nonsense. 

Counsel for defendants: said the plaintiffs’ case was that 
there had been an application of 


Several artists, including the author of the plaintiffs’ design, 
gave evidence in support of the case. 

Mr. Absolom R. Wood, architect and surveyor, said that in 
his opinion there was great similarity between the tiles, and if 
a customer ordered a number of tiles in accordance with the 
plaintiffs’ design, he should have no hesitation in supplying the 
articles sold by the defendants. In cross-examination, he said 
that where the tiles were in different colours a mistake would 
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fraudulent or obvious imitation of it, by the defendants; He 
asked His Lordship to look at the design which was registered 
by the plaintiffs, and compare it with the design which was 
said to be an infringement of it, and say that there was no 
reproduction of the plaintiffs’ design by the defendants. The 
words of the Act, “or any fraudulent or obvious imitation,” 
meant that there must be imitation. If it was fraudulent it 
referred to the mind of the party who was making the imitation, 
but still it must be an imitation. He submitted that the 
defendants’ design could not be said to be the design of 
the plaintiffs, and that it could not be an imitation of the design, 
fraudulent or obvious, because the eye showed that the two 
designs were totally dissimilar. It was quite possible that 
what some of the witnesses had spoken of as the general effect, 
style, and general arrangement might exist, but, as Lord Justice 
Baggallay said in giving judgment in Grafton v. Watson it was 
not fashion or anything of that sort that was to be protected. 
It was the design that was to be protected, and unless the design 
was reproduced no one could claim that general effect in 
the eye or in the mind of a casual observer was to be pro- 
tected. What the law gave a monopoly in was the design 
which had been registered. It was registered without specifi- 
cations describing it, and simply from the design. He quoted 
cases and judgments in support of his argument, and contended 
that his authorities justified him in submitting that no case of 
imitation was made out, “obvious or fraudulent,” unless imita- 
tion in the sense of reproduction was established. Where they 
got differences such as were admitted, which the eye could 
detect, it could not be said that there was imitation, In com- 
paring the particular registered tile of the plaintiffs with that 
of the defendants, upon which the plaintiffs relied to prove 
their case, he urged that there was not one single thing in 
which the defendants’ design resembled that of plaintiffs’. 
It was true there were leaves and flowers in each, but they 
were not alike. Certainly no two leaves or flowers corre- 
sponded, and the borders did not correspond. That the 


designs both rose out of a square border was a mere matter of 
arrangement, but with every detail different it could not be | 


said that one tile was an imitation of the other. There was 
too, he pointed out, a difference in the arrangement of the 
leaves. The defendants’ design was made in September last 
year, in their own establishment, and was registered in 
February this year. They were the proprietors of their own 
design, and it was recognised, he argued, as something inde- 


the plaintiffs’ design... Not only did he contend that there was 
no obvious imitation, but he also argued that the plaintiffs: case 
must fail; because their design was -not new or original, The 
conventionalised floral design, springing from a square with a 
geometrical border, was in existence long before the plaintiffs’ 
design was registered. In support of that he produced patterns 
of Messrs. Maw’s tiles made ten years ago, which were of 
conventionalised floral designs, 

Mr. R. W. Binns, managing director of the Worcester 
Porcelain Manufacturing Company, did not consider that there 
was much originality about either the plaintiffs’ or defendants’? 
designs. The geometrical border was very old as applied to 
tiles. The two tiles were similar, but there was a dissimilarity 
as to the flowers. 

Witnesses were then called to testify to the dissimilarity 
between the designs. 

Mr. Justice Manisty, in giving judgment, said :—The evidence 
was quite clear upon the point that the plaintiffs’ design was 
new ; it was a new combination, a new arrangement of well- 
known parts, but it was not what the Act of Parliament meant 
by an original design. It was a new arrangement which might 
or might not be usable according as it was or was not an in- 
fringement of any former arrangement. But he was satisfied 
that the design was a new one, the arrangement and effect 
being new. In some respects the plaintiffs’ witnesses, it seemed 
to him, had gone very far astray as to what was really a new 
invention. Assuming, however, that the design was a new in- 
vention, inasmuch as it was a combination of well-known parts 
so new as to be a new design, what was the defence? It would 
have been an offence under the Act of Parliament for the 
defendants to have applied the plaintiffs’ design to tiles; but 
that offence could not be sustained, because in this case there 
was an application of a design which in several respects differed 
from that of the plaintiffs. But although the plaintiffs’ case 
failed in the first point, the great question was whether or not 
the defendants’ tile was a fraudulent or obvious imitation of the 
plaintiffs’ design. A good deal of evidence had been given— 
and he almost wished that some of it had not been given—as 
to defendants’ design being an imitation of plaintiffs’, and some 
of the witnesses almost went the length of saying that the two 
were identical. On this point they must be guided by the wording 
of the Act to a great extent—he did not say entirely; evidence 
might be given to assist the Court on that point. The conclusion 
to which he had come was that the defendants’ design was not an 


pendent of, and different from, and not an obvious imitation of | obvious imitation of the plaintiffs’, Then came the question, Was 
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t a fraudulent imitation? It might not be easy—he did not defendants being fraudulent, the question of damages and costs 
' | arese. He had decided to give judgment for one whole penalty 


say it was impossible—to define exactly what was meant by a na 
fraudulent imitation. He thought that the word was intro- | of 50/., for he could not act on the suggestion of the plaintiffs 
duced for the very purpose of meeting the case of an imitation that they ought to have 5o/. for each of the 100 tiles sold in the 
which was not an obvious imitation, but an imitation varied for | particular transaction of which they had given evidence. Such 
the purpose really of perpetrating what was a legal fraud. That | a proceeding would be utterly ruinous. As to costs, he did not 
was to say, if, having before the eye or before the mind plaintiffs’ think the plaintiffs entirely without blame in regard to the 
design, or being prompted by that design, anyone made a | character of the evidence they had brought forward, and, in 
design into which some differences were introduced in order, if | order to mark his sense of this, he should only order the de- 
possible, to avoid coming within the Act of Parliament, this | fendants to pay two-thirds of the plaintiffs’ taxed costs. Counsel 
would bea fraudulent design within the meaning of the Act. | asked, on behalf of defendants, His Lordship to stay execution 
On this point he thought he could not do better than read a few | in order that the question of “ obvious” or “ fraudulent” imita- 
lines from Lord Justice Cotton’s judgment in the case of | tion might be tested.—His Lordship replied that he had not 
‘Grafton v, Watson, which was an application for an injunction the least doubt that there had been a fraudulent imitation, and 
to restrain the defendants from using the plaintiffs’ design. | he could not assist the defendants in this respect. In his 
Lord Justice Cotton said :—“ The designs in this case were | Opinion a very gross fraud had been committed. 

obviously seen by the defendants before they gave instructions 
for preparing their designs, and it is remarkable that there is 
undoubtedly a dissimilarity, yet to the eye there is, as is THE ENGINEERING TRADES. 


admitted, such a general similarity as to produce the appear- 
ance of imitation when you hold it at a certain distance.” That | A DISTINCT improvement is noticeable in the returns issued 


was just the argument in the’present case. In the case he had | this month by the leading trade union societies connected with 
quoted the defendants honestly admitted that they had seen | the engineering branches of industry. From nearly all the im- 
the plaintiffs’ design. In the present case defendants wished. | portant centres the reports are more hopeful in tone, and the 
him to come to the conclusion that they had-not seen the | returns as to employment show a substantial reduction in the 
plaintiffs’ design. Lord Justice Cotton went on to say that if a , number of members receiving out-of-work support. It is true 
man, knowing that a pattern was registered, went and imitated | that it is still only in very exceptional cases that trade is 
it without exercising sufficient invention to give it some | reported as actually good, but in most cases it is reported as 
originality, that was an imitation. There might be an | better, and generally the impression seems to be that trade has 
imitation which was unconscious—that was to say not | taken a decided turn in the direction of, improvement, and the 
an imitation in the sense of copying, but merely producing future is being looked forward to with more confidence. In 
the same effect without knowin of the registered design; the Amalgamated Society of Engineers there has been a 
-but, when the registered design was known beforehand, reduction of quite 1 per cent. in the number of members in 
the burden of proof was thrown on the person who pro- | receipt of out-of-work donation as compared with those on the 

| books last month; and in the Manchester district, which has 


} 
a = | 
duced the second design to show that it was not copied. It | 
| hitherto been in a rather worse position than other important 
| 


was not fashion, or anything of that sort, which was to be pro- | 
centres, the reduction in the number of unemployed has been 


tected, but the design itself. Looking at the defendants’ | 

~ conduct in the present case on the lines laid down by Lord | above the average, one noticeable feature being an increased de- 
Justice Cotton, His Lordship said he had come to the conclusion mand for pattern makers, which is an indication of new work 
that the defendants’ design was a fraudulent imitation of the being placed out inthe shops. The returns of the Steam- Engine 
plaintiffs’ in this sense. In this view he was more particularly Makers’ Society also show a similar improvement in the same 
confirmed by the absence from the witness-box of the real | direction ; and, whilst the number of members in receipt of 
author of the defendants’ design, who, he felt sure, would never | out-of-work support in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
have come forward and sworn that he had not seen the , has fallen to 7 per cent., in the Steam-Engine Makers’ Society 
plaintiffs’ designs before making his own. The design of the | it is now under 4 per cent. 
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dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a s:orehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

‘external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

& The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
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At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884) 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ’’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 45 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 
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THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday Dr. TRIsTRAM formally pronounced judgment 
in the Bearsted Church case. ‘The case has been de- 
scribed in these columns, and the result was anticipated. 
The encroachments which were permitted about twenty- 
five years ago in return for money spent on the reseating of 
the church will have to be relinquished by Mrs. KnicHT 
and her successors, on the ground that they were invalid, 
since no faculty was obtained to sanction the arrangement. 
But as there appeared to be prescriptive rights to the 
ownership of the Milgate chapel or chantry, no order has 
been given about altering the pew which is there, however 
unusual may be the position. ‘The expense of removing 
the pew that was on the unsanctioned encroachment, and of 
alterations, will be borne by the parish. ‘The decision is on 
the same lines as in the Arundel Church case. If archi- 
tectural or ritual arrangement could be allowed to prevail 
nothing could be said in favour of having a pew almost in 
the chancel of a church. But there are rights of property 
involved in the Bearsted case. It appears that possession 
of the old chantry was attached to the ownership of 
Milgate House from the time of the Reformation, and no 
judge could go into the origin of a title which was not dis- 
puted during more than three centuries. The Courts 
would be busy if they were obliged to rectify ancient 
abuses, 

THERE seems to be a tendency towards a fall in the 
prices of modern English pictures, It would hardly be 
possible with the depression of trade that prices should go 
up. The sale of the Bowersdale collection shows that 
the Liverpool patrons are chary of investing in pictures. 
The highest price given was 190 guineas for Bothered, by 
Erskine Nicot, A.R.A. JAfignon, by Mr. Dopson, R.A.,, 
which cost 210 guineas in 1880, was sold for 90, A 
picture by Mr. F. Morcan sold for 50 guineas, the original 
price being 200 guineas, and a similar reduction had to be 
accepted for one of Mr. J. B. BurcEss’s works. There was 
a still greater fall in other works. In one case the small 
sum of 30s. was obtained for a picture that cost 25 guineas, 
and a 300-guinea picture found a purchaser at 39 guineas. 
Whether works of a high class will suffer is doubted. When 
it is found that 625 guineas can be obtained for a drawing 
by M. DerartLe— Zhe Return of the Guards—there is still 
hope for painters. 


THERE is always some curiosity about the pictures 
which are purchased after the exhibition that is held before 
the Salon at the Mirlitons. The selection of a work by a 
club containing the first artists and amateurs in Paris is an 
augury of success, and is therefore of extreme importance 
to a young artist. ‘Ihis year the club has acquired three 
pictures. One is a Young Bull, by M. Rott, who has 
already gained a reputation as a realist, and has of late 
proved his ability as an animal painter. The second is a 
study of a cow, by M. Vayson, who made his mark last 
year by a curious picture, representing a search for truffles 
by means of hungry hogs. The third is a still-life piece by 
another young painter, M. Z. ZAKARIAN, who is fast gaining 
a reputation for works of that class. 


Tur Lords of the Committee of Council have made a 
bid for some control of the movement for technical educa- 
tion by offering to admit to the schools, library and 
museum at South Kensington a limited number of students 
who may be sent up at the expense of manufacturers. The 
value of the concession is not evident. Anybody can have 
the use of the museum and library, with instruction in one 
of the metropolitan art schools, for a very small sum. The 
financial gain is therefore not worth any consideration by 
manufacturers. ‘‘ My Lords ” include “direction” in the 
gift. It would be interesting to have some explanation 
about the meaning of this boon. Who will be deputed to 
guide the industrial artists in their expeditious studies ? 
At the present time South Kensington possesses, we believe, 


no more than two teachers who have had experience in 
industrial art, and they are sufficiently employed. As 
regards the objects in the museum, strangers are aware 
that the best guides are the policemen, and if a few could 
be introduced in the libraries it would be a-benefit to 
readers who are in quest of books. But the students from 
the provinces will, we suppose, be handed over to officials 
of a different class, and manufacturers will do well to dis- 
cover who those gentlemen are before they allow themselves 
to be captivated by the latest circular. 


= = a 


Mr. JOHN CONNELLAN Drang, who died at Naples on 
Thursday in last week, at one time held the foremost place 
among the directors of exhibitions. He was the eldest 
son of Sir THomAs Dranr, the Irish architect, and the 
brother. of Mr. T. N. Drang, R.H.A. He was called to 
the Irish Bar, and as he possessed remarkable fluency of 
expression, Mr. DEANE might look forward to a successful 
career, The famine of 1849, however, caused a sort of 
revolution in Ireland. It was considered unwise to entrust 
the administration of the Poor Law to the elected guardians, 
and paid guardians were appointed instead. Many bar- 
risters and doctors accepted offices of the kind. Mr. DEANE 
was appointed one of the inspectors, and took charge of 
the Galway district, where the famine was at its worst. It 
is not easy, after giving up lawyer’s work for a time, to get 
it back, and Mr, DEANE was obliged to turn attention to 
something else. ‘The success of the International Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 created the opportunity. Mr. DEANE was 
connected with the Dublin Exhibition of 1853, and we 
believe it was to him, and not to Sir P. C. Roney, that the 
credit should be given for introducing an art section. In 
Hyde Park pictorial art was excluded ; the few works seen 
there were admitted in connection with the stalls of colour- 
makers. At Manchester in 1856 Mr, DEANE got together 
a magnificent collection of ancient and modern art. His ser- 
vices were also utilised for the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
Everywhere he showed the possession of administrative 
ability of a high order with genial manners. 


Ir was anticipated that the new General Post Office in 
Paris was to be opened this month. But some apprehension 
existed about the efficiency of the lifts, which will be 
largely used for the transmission of sacks of letters and 
parcels. An inquiry was therefore ordered by the Govern- 
ment. The Inspector-General of Mines, who was called in 
with two other engineers, has reported against the mechanical 
arrangements, and a different system will have to be substi: © 
tuted. ‘The Post Office can hardly be opened before June, 
Advantage should be taken of the delay to improve the 
approaches to the building, 


THE meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council on 
Tuesday was mainly occupied with the subject of the pro- 
posed Municipal Buildings. The Lord Provost’s Committee 
had reported that as ‘the time has now arrived when the 
public feeling should be ascertained a3 to the propriety of 
the Bill being promoted in Parliament, the sub-committee 
would recommend to the Lord Provost’s Committee that a 
plébiscite of the voters on the municipal register, which 
comprises the female voters, should be taken, and that the 
result should determine whether the Bill should be prose- 
cuted or withdrawn; and, further, that a remit should be 
made to the Lord Provost’s Committee to propose the form 
in which the plébiscite should be taken, and to report to a 
special meeting of the Town Council.” The Lord Provost, 
in moving the adoption of the report, explained the neces- 
sity for obtaining more accommodation for the municipal 
business, but his own opinion was always that it could be 
obtained by additions to the existing building. All that 
was desired now was to obtain powers to purchase the 
necessary site, but the question what form of building was 
to be erected would not be decided until after the November 
elections, or, if desired, the settlement could be postponed 
for three years. It is difficult to foresee the result of the 
plébiscite, but in any case it is evident that a good deal of 
wire-pulling will have to be gone through before any of the 
designs can be carried out. The Town Council have not 
decided in favour of one of the premiated designs. 
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BYZANTINE ART.* 


HE Byzantine period appears to most Englishmen 
under the shadow cast by Grppon’s “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” It is supposed to have 
been atime of decay rather than of transition, and little 
thought is given to the relation between it and Classicism 
on one side and Medizvalism on the other. But it 1s 
an error to imagine that time was ever split up into 
divisions, each complete in itself’ There is no definite 
boundary before or after the Byzantine period, and this 
is especially seen in art. The miniatures or illuminations 
that appear in Byzantine manuscripts, like the ‘“ Virgil” of 
the Vatican, seem to belong to the same school as some of 
the early Christian paintings in the Catacombs, which, in 
their turn, are supposed to be allied to Greek work. Then 
again, the resemblance between Byzantine types and the 
figures in Western manuscripts and sculpture is so close as 
to warrant a belief that artists must have found their way 
across Europe to become the teachers of Celts, Angles, and 
Norsemen, or that their drawings were adopted as canons 
of art. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that in what is called the 
Byzantine period there was much struggling. ‘The lives of 
a great many people were sacrificed to settle differences 
between rival rulers in politics and theology ; but, as a 
contrast, there is evidence of a very general enjoyment of 
art. ‘The manuscripts show plainly that rich people were 
glad to possess painters’ work which was not of an osten- 
tatious kind ; and on that account the small illustrations 
are more interesting than more important works, since they 
are a sort of revelation that art was not entirely an 
instrument in politics. In spite of the conventionality of 
costume found in mosaics and drawings of the period, 
there is enough to suggest that people used beautiful 
embroidery and jewellery, and the furniture was splendid. 
From all this, it is reasonable to conclude that, somehow, 
there was more refined pleasure in Byzantine days than 
appears possible after reading the historians, and there 
must have been a host of artists of a humble kind, whose 
thoughts may never have soared towards what are called 
monumental works. 

The history of Byzantine art on which Professor 
KoNDAKOFF is engaged takes a new view of the subject. 
He possesses the advantage of being one of the men who 
believe themselves to be the heirs of the Byzantine empire, 
and he writes as it were from within the subject, while 
foreigners can only contemplate it froma distance. The 
style is separated from us by more than a long interval of 
time, and must seem as strange to most critics as the 
modern icons which are seen in the shop windows of Paris, 
near where Russians congregate, appear to the ordinary 
Parisian. 

In the first volume, which is all that has appeared of 
M. Konpakorr’s work, he treats only of the miniatures. 
Their character will be suggested by turning to a book that 
is accessible—SrERoux p’AcINcouRT’s “ History of Art.” 
His plates of the miniatures are commonly neglected, but 
they are valuable, for D’AcINcouRT was granted the special 
privilege of tracing figures from the Vatican manuscripts. 
Indeed, it would have been an advantage if reproductions 
of his plates had been introduced in M. KonpaKkorr’s 
book. 

There is always a tendency in an author to think too 
much of his subject, but any enthusiasm of M. KonDAKoFF 
is counterbalanced by the introduction to the work which 
Professor SPRINGER has written. It is not the first time 
the Professor was selected for work of the kind, for many of 
our readers roust have been aided before now by his 
introductions on architecture to some of the Bzedeker 
guide-books. 

It is easy to see from what is said by Professor 
SPRINGER that we are not yet qualified for understanding 
Byzantine art. He says that hitherto critics were divided 
into two classes, both of whom held the art in dis- 
esteem, According to one the Byzantine school personified 
the utmost decadence of creative imagination, while the 
others said it was the yoke under which all Europe was 
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spell-bound from the sixth to the twelfth century. But M. 
SPRINGER cannot accept either view. He does not believe 
that all men’s imagination can dwell in an abyss for 
centuries, and he undervalues the influence of Byzantine 
teachers on the art of Western Europe. To us the last is 
the more important declaration. 

If we are to believe that what is known as Romanesque 
came to us from Rome by way of some towns and cities 
that formed a part of the Byzantine empire, and underwent 
modifications in them, then it will follow that the influence 
of Byzantium was wide-spread, and lasted for many years. 
Proofs are still standing in Italy, Germany, France, England, 
and elsewhere. M. SPRINGER, however, while admitting the 
connection between Byzantine art and Early Christian art, 
maintains that the Byzantine influence did not reach far, 
nor endure. In the south of Italy, and especially on the 
eastern side and in Sicily, it can be traced. Although there 
are no authentic proofs, he believes that the ancient mosaics 
of Palermo have had a Byzantine origin, and the existence 
of cupolas is another indication. But the mosaics of Mon- 
reale suggest that in the twelfth century the influence had 
lost much of its power, even in the most favourable 
districts. ‘The heads, costumes, and details all belong 
to types that are not Byzantine. The marble incrusta- 
tions in the churches of Palermo resemble the same 
sort of work in Rome, and the marble candelabras of 
the church of St. Paul in Rome are the originals of 
those in the Palatine Church at Palermo. In sarcophagi 
and other works in Sicily we can see direct imitations of 
Roman examples, and the conclusion drawn by Professor 
SPRINGER is that in the part of Italy which kept up a con- 
stant intercourse with the east of Europe, and derived a part 
of its civilisation from thence, Western influence grew along- 
side Byzantine, and that the latter disappeared on the first 
signs of independence in artistic things. In other words, 
Byzantine art was an exotic, and could only be fostered 
under exceptional conditions. 

It will be said that a refutation of the theory is to be 
found in the history of Venetian art. Professor SPRINGER 
admits the power of Byzantium at Venice, but he argues 
that in art the city stood by itself. The architecture of 
which St. Mark’s is a type did not extend outside the 
boundary of the Republic, and the class of mosaics which 
gives so much character to Murano, Torcello, Trieste, and 
Parenzo, is supplanted on reaching the mainland, 

There were forces at work which operated against all 
foreign influence. Although the Church might be sup- 
posed to come under that head, yet it encouraged local 
cults. The Seven Champions of the nursery are relics of a 
time when the countries of Christendom believed in special 
protectors who were to be honoured in special ways. Dis- 
tricts and parishes had also their patrons, and, fortunately 
for art, it was not considered necessary, as in the Eastern 
Church, that primitive figures should be perpetuated. The 
events in church history which excited emotions in one 
place were ineffectual elsewhere, and thus local production 
of works of art was encouraged. Occasionally tradition 
was utilised, as when it was considered wise to represent a 
ceremony with figures in a more ancient dress than was worn 
at the time, but the writer’s description was some compen- 
sation for any conventionalism of the painter or sculptor. 

It is remarkable that Rome was turned to by Western 
people when they sought a pattern to work by instead of a 
more Eastern treasury. Professor SPRINGER says that as far 
back as the sixth century there was a veritable exportation 
of works of art from Rome. It is recorded that GREGORY 
the Great bought pictures to send to an English church, 
and in this way Anglo-Saxon art was made acquainted with 
some of the traditions of primitive art. In architecture, 
also, Roman precedents contrived to prevail. The only 
field in which Byzantine art appears to have kept a footing 
was in miniature. 

Unfortunately the miniatures which have survived are 
not more ancient than the sixth century, and it is impossible 
to determine the character of the art of an earlier time 
unless it be from the copies of the figures of the months ina 
calendar painted in the reign of CoNSTANTINE II. The most 
ancient of the existing manuscripts containing miniatures, 
such as the “Iliad,” in the Ambrosian Library in Milan, 
the “ Virgil” of the Vatican, the “ Genesis” of the Vienna. 
Library, are not so much examples of Byzantine work as 
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they are models, and have more affinity to Greece than to 
Byzantium. The “ Iliad” is supposed by M. KonDAKOFF 
to be of great use to the archzologists, from the mass of 
details which relate to architecture, naval construction, 
domestic and military life, but for the historian it can only 
have a second-rate interest, since the subjects are merely 
a repetition of Pompeiian paintings. It is worth noting that 
the miniaturist of the ‘“‘Tliad” dispenses with the use of 
gold, and substitutes yellow or a clear brown. The figures 
were first drawn nude, and the drapery added afterwards. 
In representing the Olympian deities, a purple nimbus was 
drawn round the head of Jove ; for VENUS it was green, 
and for the others blue. 

There is more of a Byzantine character about the 
miniatures of the Vatican “ Virgil.” The scheme of colour 
is similar to what was adopted at a later time, and the 
costume of the heroes was subsequently adopted for the 
figures of the saints. The “ Virgil” also denotes the differ- 
ence between the Greek and Latin modes of blessing, which 
is of importance in iconography. There is much difference 
of opinion between authorities about the causes which con- 
tributed to the change in style, which is seen in the manu- 
scripts of the “Iliad” and the Vatican. The translation of the 
seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople is allowed to 
be one of the most important. In the latter city the artists 
were brought face to face with a new state of things, and 
with ecclesiastical traditions which were derived from the 
East. It is not contended, however, by M. Konpakorr 
that miniature painting advanced under the new conditions, 
for he believes that in its early days art generally approaches 
most near to the ideal. The Byzantine miniaturists came to 
esteem character as having the first importance in their art; 
they neglected nature and substituted stereotyped forms. 
There was also a recognised scheme of colour, The artists’ 
works were striking when first seen, but we can realise how 
readily the inhabitants of Italy and France grew tired o 
them. 

The opposition to images, which was one of the great 
events of the eighth century, could hardly fail to affect the 
humblest miniaturist who limned scriptural subjects. But 
M. Konpakorr considers that the evil of iconoclasm was 
to be found in its suppression of art. If art had been 
reformed or turned into a different channel, iconoclasm 
would escape censure, but the aversion to images of one 
class extended to art in general. In those days men were 
fond of arguing in public, and anything that was said about 
the theory of art was likely to be interpreted by the popu- 
lace as havinga relation to pagan thoughts and ways. The 
aim of the reformers was to proscribe painting on a grand 
scale in churches, but at the same time they struck away the 
supports of other forms of art. The court and nobles were 
obliged to be on the side of the iconoclasts, and for a time 
miniaturists, and workers in enamel, ivory and metal suffered 
with the painters. The manuscripts produced for convent 
use had also to be in a simpler style. 

When the rage against images died out, another influ- 
ence arose which was likewise disadvantageous for Byzantine 
art. Asiatics had found their way to Europe and occupied 
high places in the court of Constantinople. The cere- 
monies were arranged to please them, and it is evident 
from the growth of arabesque that art was also directed 
towards that same end. The works of Arabs and Persians 
were used for suggestions, the miniatures assumed a 
decorative character, and the traditions of Greek and early 
Christian times were neglected. Fortunately compensation 
is often to be found in what may seem to be an evil. The 
small figure-pieces suffered by the incoming of Asiatic 
modes, but we may ask whether there was not, at the same 
time, a great improvement in ornament. Byzantine patterns 
are entitled to hold a high rank among work of the class, 
and much of their beauty is, we believe, owing to the Arabs 
and Persians who had drifted to Byzantium. That is a 
subject which will, we suppose, be hereafter treated in Pro- 
fessor Konpakorr’s work, It will repay investigation. 

Byzantine art appears to owe so much to Greek, Roman, 
and Eastern influences as to make it difficult to define how 
much was native and how much was foreign. The volume 
of Professor KonpAKorrF throws some light on the subject ; 
but however important may be the miniatures, they“are 

not everything, and we look forward with eagerness to the 
remaining volumes of his history. 


WROUGHT-IRON HINGES AND GRILLES,* 


HE earliest works in iron, either existing or known in this 
country, are the hinges to doors, but that iron was put to 
multifarious uses is sufficiently apparent. The eminent anti- 
quary, Dr. Parker, is indeed of opinion that metalwork led the 
way in art, and was far in advance of the contemporary mason’s 
work. He has kindly pointed out to me that in the Cedmon 
MS. of the date 1006 to 1012, the capitals and mouldings of 
the columns are represented by the illuminator as of metal- 
work of most exquisite character, and that the type pattern is 
that of the rich thirteenth-century foliage, showing that, during 
the intervening centuries, this mode of ornamentation was 
kept in view. From these and other considerations, he infers 
that the art of metal-working was not only in a very relatively 
advanced state during our Saxon period, but retained much of 
the same character in the next succeeding centuries. 

We are, indeed, entirely baffled when we attempt to trace 
the origin of the different types of hinges that prevailed in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Go back as we may, it seems 
impossible to predicate that any one form is earlier than 
another. The Cotton and Czdmon MSS, which belong 
to the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, alone exhibit so 
many distinct types that it is perfectly obvious that the art of 
making highly decorative hinges was very far indeed from 
being in its infancy. They also clearly prove, as pointed out 
by Dr. Parker, that the Norman types of hinge are derived 
and imitated from the Saxon, and consequently also that the 
ruder types, such as that at Sempringham, instead of being the 
most ancient, are simply the coarser productions of less skilled 
smiths. In like manner, we find in remote places that styles 
and methods survive long after they have been abandoned in 
the busier centres ; thus in quaint Dartmouth there are some 
very Medizeval looking hinges on a church door which bears the 
date 1631, in iron of exactly the same kind as the hinge. 

The hinges are thus of extreme interest as the best existing 
representatives of early smithing left to us, and so many 
examples have escaped, probably because they were closely 
affixed to doors, were thoroughly protected by paint, and being 
useful objects as well as ornamental, were rescued and applied 
to new doors when the old woodwork decayed. Their removal 
was, moreover, a tough job, which presented no temptations to 
the iconoclast. The hinges to cope closets, presses, &c., were 
no less beautiful and of the same types. In addition to the 
hinges, the doors were decorated with strengthening bars, 
handles, escutcheons, bolts, lock-plates, nails, &c., all of similar 
character and beauty. 

The finest examples in the world probably, and certainly 
within the geographical limits laid down, are those of Notre 
Dame of Paris. The stubborn iron seems to have been as 
pliable under the smith’s hands as silken thread. The massive 
doors are almost entirely concealed, and no two pieces of orna- 
ment are similar; indeed, the dissimilarity is almost too 
apparent, and somewhat mars the symmetry of the design. 
The motif is supposed to be the terrestrial Paradise with its 
foliage sheltering innumerable birds, dragons, and other fan- 
tastic beings. There are no similar decorative hinges to the 
centre door, though this has been lately furnished with clever 
reproductions, and, if any were originally executed for it, they 
would have been, if possible, even more elaborate. It is unfor- 
tunate that nothing is actually known about them, but they are 
pronounced by all competent judges to be twelfth or early thir- 
teenth-century work, and it is quite obvious that their attribu- 
tion to Biscornet, a sixteenth-century smith, is a mere fable. 
This had taken such a hold, however, that Mathurin Jousse de 
la Fléche (“ La fidéle ouverture de l’art du seriurier,” 1627), 
regrets that Biscornet had not divulged the secret of running 
iron as other fusible metals. No higher tribute could be paid 
than this confession by the most noted smith of his day, that 
he was unable to conceive that anything so rich could possibly 
have been forged, and that he was driven to suppose they had 
been cast by some utterly lost process. 

We have no work in England of the same kind that can 
possibly be held to rival them, but the famous door in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, is of about the same date, and has been 
placed second to them by some. The two leaves of the doors 
are in this case completely covered on the inside with a flowing 
design, which might be Italian, so free is it from conventional 
stiffness, and they are certainly as fine as any specimens in 
this country, if not finer. The illustration of these could not 
be finished in time to throw on the screen, but a partly finished 
drawing is exhibited. 

Another good example, of a not uncommon type, is that on 
the inside of a door in York Cathedral, leading to the chapter- 
house. Like that at Windsor, the work has no connection 
whatever with the hinges, and seems merely designed to tie the 
wooden planks together, and to give the whole extra strength. 
The design is a central stem, giving off four large scrolls on 
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each side, from which little leaves branch copiously in all 
directions, thovgh always springing from the outer curve. The 
pretty feature is the way the whole of the inner volutes of one 
scroll are removed to make room for an open basket-like 
handle, reminding one of the basket hilts of a Ferrara or 
Toledo rapier. True hinges of precisely similar kind of work 
exist at Eaton Bray and St. Mary’s, Norwich. ’ 

A still more elegant design, however, is that of which there 
are casts in the Tufnell Street Museum, and an illustration in 
Raymond Bordeaux’s work on hinges. ‘These are the hinges at 
Worksop Priory, Notts, and their charm lies in the fact that 
every scroll terminates in various beautiful representations of 
the iris flower. They are fixed to a cedar-wood door, and con- 
sidered to be of the twelfth century. ‘The form of the iris is 
evidently taken directly from nature, for the pistils and stamens 
are faithfully represented, and the design is doubtless older 
than the conventional flewr de /7s. 

I have also selected the Durham Cathedral hinges as a good 
typical example of Norman work, and because in my hasty 
studies I have not as yet come across any published illustra- 
tion of them. ‘They are simple yet beautiful in themselves, but 
the door is more remarkable for the sumptuous character of the 
ironwork between the hinges, the leading lines of which are 
unusual. Canon Greenwell informs me that the stonework 
dates from 1135, but that he would place the date of the iron- 
work towards the end of the twelfth century. The pattern of 
the ironwork on the corresponding north door can be made out 
in a good light, though the iron has long since vanished. The 
celebrated sanctuary knocker is on a different door, and of 
bronze. 

Other exquisite examples on the cope-chests in York 
Cathedral have only recently been illustrated. There are two 
chests side by side, one covered with rich and bold masculine 
scrollwork, and the other with a delicate feminine flowery 
pittern. The contrast could not have been accidental, and, 
besides serving to distinguish the chests, is of the kind which 
prompts one sheriff of London to select a massy green and gold 
livery for his state coach, and the other a more delicate foil in 
blue and silver. Almost the same two designs occur, though 
not quite in juxtaposition, in Sens Cathedral, confirming the 
view that the smiths were artists enough to recognise the value 
of complementary design. The Dean of York informs me that 
nothing whatever is known as to the history of these chests. 

In hinges, in our country at least, strength was rarely sacri- 
fice1 to ornament, while in some exposed places ornament was 
very properly sacrificed to strength. The fitness of the object 
to its purpose was the primary intention, and hence the forms 
they assume are in most cases very pleasing. There was no 
concealment as to the construction of the door, and every 
requisite detail was utilised as ornament. They were seldom 
wrought in high relief, as in the splendid example from Hal, in 
Flanders, exhibited as a cast in the South Kensington Museum ; 
but grooving and a little incising are common features, while 
the modelling of the foliage, dragons’ heads, &c., of such types 
as York and Chester, is in relatively low relief. 

The highly decorative hinges were gilt, and laid, it appears, 
on skins, and sometimes felt, dyed scarlet, and not directly on 
the wood. They fell into disuse in England during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, when the woodwork of doors became 
richly moulded and carved; but in Germany their use was 
continued, though thin repoussé work was made to supply the 
ornamentation at a less cost, and without welds. The German 
work was often tinned, and also laid on a scarlet ground. 

The few still existing cathedral grilles of the Middle Ages 
appeal to us as more important monuments of the smith’s work 
than door furniture. They are more interesting and more 
varied, and are so few in number that I can describe them in 
detail. 

Visitors to Winchester will have noticed, in a corner of the 
nave, a door patched up of four odd pieces of grillework. This, 
from its style, I should judge to be the oldest piece of grillework 
in England. The design is composed of sprays formed of two 
rows of scrolls welded to a central stem, like a much-curled 
ostrich feather, with lesser scrolls in the interstices, and the 
major scrolls each terminating in an open-work trefoil or 
quinquefoil. The large scrolls are 54 inches in diameter, and 
rather stout, the grille possessing great resisting power, though 
it would not be hard to climb. m 

There is, unfortunately, no means of fixing the date, since 
no other grille resembles it ; but, from the position indicated in 
the cathedral, it may well have been made as long ago as the 
eleventh or twelfth century. Viollet le Duc figures one from 
the cathedral of Puy-en-Vélay somewhat like it, which, he con- 
siders, dates from the beginning of the twelfth century. In 
both cases many of the scrolls are welded together, and in the 
French example the face of the scrolls is covered with dotted 
ornament. 

Another grille of the same class is that of the Eglise de 
Conqnes, the design of which is more varied, and which pos- 
sesses in addition a really formidable chevaux de frise of barbed 


spikes pointing downward, a little below the cresting, which is 
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itself made up of alternating greater and less barbed, arrow- 
headed spikes. This would be as difficult to climb as anything 
of the sort could be. It is ascribed to the end of the twelfth or 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and, like many of the later 
grilles and most hinges of the period, has dragons’ heads intro- 
duced into the design. 


Another grille of the same class has been figured by Didron . 


in the “Annales Archéologiques,” in which the design is still 
richer. This class of grilles possessed great strength, and yet 
appeared extremely light. They do not correspond in the least 
in their lines to the masons’ or joiners’ work of their period, and 
the designs appear to have been arrived at independently by 
the simple process of scrolling up bars of iron of various lengths 
at both ends, and combining them into pleasing forms to fill in 
given spaces, and then welding and bolting them up together, 
and finally fixing them into frames. 

Another class of grille which overlapped these in date, but 
was on the whole typical of a somewhat later period, was com- 
posed principally of a vast number of simple scrolls of small 
size, placed back to back and collared together. These were 
easier, and took less time to make, requiring, indeed, but little 
of the smith’s skill. They were transparent, yet full of resisting 
power ; they were lofty, not easy to climb, and, unless filling in 
an opening in masonry, always surmounted by a cresting in 
some form of spikes. The choir screen at Lincoln is the most 
perfect type of its class in existence. The date was said by the 
vergers of the cathedral to be 1442, owing to a reference to 
ironwork occurring in the Chapter Acts of that date ; but on 
Canon Venables very kindly referring to the original, he found 
that it was not a reference to the erection of any ironwork, but 
to the removal of some. One almost identical is shown in an 


old view of Arras Cathedral, in the eighth volume of the © 


“Annales Archéologiques,” which secured the altar and reliqua- 
ries. The choir and eastern transept at Lincoln were built by 
a saint who died in 1200, and some division between these must 
have been required from the. very outset, and there is nothing 
in the style of the grilles to prevent us assigning them to this 
date. Canon Venables also informs me that there are screens 
in the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem closing in a circular 
choir, of precisely similar character to those at Lincoln, which 
must have been erected during the reign of the crusading 
sovereigns of Jerusalem, when a “regular chapter of canons 
was established in this mosque,” then converted into a Christian 
church, and fitted up for Catholic worship. The period when 
alone this was possible was between the taking of Jerusalem by 
the Crusaders, in 1099, and its recapture by Saladin in 1187. 
The design may have originated at Jerusalem, and been brought 
back by the Crusaders, or it may have been suggested by some- 


thing the smith or armourers had seen at home, and been — 


adopted on account of the ease with which it could be made 
and its protective qualities. In either case the date must be in 
the twelfth or early in the thirteenth century. A similar, but 
decidedly later, grille, from Cravant, Yonne, is figured in the 
fourteenth volume of the “Annales Archéologiques,” and 
ascribed to the thirteenth century. 

The grille to St. Anselm’s Chapel at Canterbury is of similar 
work, and exceedingly light, but differs in having the terminal 
volutes of the scrolls recurved, as in a crozier. There is another 
fragment of a grille of the same class in St. Albans Abbey. 

The grille to the tomb of Queen Eleanor was made by 
Thomas de Leghton for the sum of 12/, besides 20s. extra for 
the carriage of the work, and his expenses and his assistants’ in 
London during the fixing, A.D. 1294. The constructive part is 
simply a framework of two horizontal bars, connected by others 
at right angles, on the face of which is rivetted scrollwork of 
varied and exquisite design, and worked in much the same way 
as if it had been intended to be applied flat against woodwork. 
It scarcely differs, indeed, from the hingework of the same 
period, and is arranged in six panels, three of which are repeats. 
The whole is arched over forward and surmounted by a cresting 
of speary tridents, a favourite form, for they recur on the 
chantry screen of William of Wickham, at Winchester, &c., 
and as far off as the Scaliger tombs of Verona. Though low, 
this grille would not be easy to climb. The grille to the tomb of 
Henry I[I., made by Henry of Lewes, and paid for in 1290, 
has disappeared, and the only other example of the same de- 
scription of work is at the sister Abbey of St. Denis, and 
figured by Viollet le Duc. Both these abbeys were extraordin- 
arily rich in grilles and railings ; but in the French case they 
were swept away in 1794, when the brasses were melted and 
the stone effigies of kings shattered and piled up in fragments 
to form a fitting base to a statue of Zzser/y, and in England, 
when, thirty years later, they were disposed of as old iron, 
because they itnpeded the view of the sculptures. In both 
cases a few seem to have escaped, chiefly because the intrinsic 
value of the old iron was small, and parts were stowed away as 
worthless lumber and forgotten. The grille to the tomb of 
Edward I., about twenty years later, as shown by Dart, is made 
up of little more than a few plain bars crossing each other at 
right angles, but it is just possible some handsomer work ma 
have been applied to the face of it. 
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Nearly the whole of the ornamental part of these grilles was 
produced by aid of stamps, or hollowed moulds of steel, which 
are impressed on the iron whilst heated and soft. These dies 
or stamps are made very simply. A leaf or flower of the 
desired form is forged in relief in steel, and this is driven into 
a larger block of steel shaped like a punch or wedge, and 
heated to pasty condition, so that an intaglio is produced. 
Some dexterity is required in order to get sharp and clean im- 
pressions, as too sharp a blow from the hammer will squeeze 
the metal out if hot, and if too cool the impression will of course 
be blurred and weak. 

All the grilles hitherto described had one defect in common. 
Though excellent in construction, and magnificent in appear- 
ance, they were not unclimbable. That this defect was fatal, 
considering the enormous value of the treasures they were 
designed to safeguard, is apparent from the variously devised 
chevaux de frises, and spiky crestings, and arching forms, 
which were inherent features in them. Every device was 
exhausted in vain before the smiths’ repugnance to undertake 
the production of plain heavy bars was finally overcome. The 
manufacture of long unwieldy bars on an anvil was a laborious, 
and, squaring the angles mathematically, a difficult task, and 
on the whole, perhaps, thankless and monotonous ; and very 
different from the production of the light and easily manage- 
able scrollwork they superseded. An imperative demand for 
strong and unclimbable grilles carried all before it towards the 
second half of the fourteenth century, and the artisan of those 
days had need yield to it. Whether the tapering prongs of the 
trident cresting of the Eleanor type of grille, or the upright bars 
of this and of Edward I. grille, suggested the form commonly 
known as “railing,” must, for the present, remain an open ques- 
tion, but there can be no doubt that it was arrived at by a 
natural process of evolution. Henceforward, for a long time, 
unless to fill in openings in masonry, protective grilles were made 
up of vertical bars sufficiently massive to dispense with any 
cross-ties, except at the top, immediately under the cresting. 
These afforded no foot-hold, and afforded so efficient a pro- 
tection as to remain in use during all succeeding ages. ‘The 
vertical bars were generally an inch square, and ended in 
spikes, with a top rail wide enough for them to pass through. 
The angle uprights, and sometimes the central one, were also 
stouter, as much as two inches square, and higher, and were 
usually surmounted with a crest of iron or carved wood. The 
horizontal bar was always more or less enriched on the face 
with plates of thinner metal embattled and pierced, and em- 
bossed to form a cornice, the work often being exceedingly 
elaborated, as if to show that the general simplicity was not the 
result of parsimony or incompetence. 

One of the earliest of these is that of the Black Prince at 
Canterbury, and there were innumerable and grand examples in 
Westminster Abbey, many with large heraldic devices at the 
angles. Often to give extra strength, and perhaps a lighter 
appearance as well, the bars were twisted, the resistance to any 
strain being thus thrown from the face only into the diagonal. 
At times this was effected by twisting several bars together. 
For the same reason the bars were generally placed angle-ways 
instead of square. It would be utterly impossible now to follow 
all the developments of this type of grille, but what strikes us 
forcibly at every step is that nothing was introduced at hap- 
hazard, or without a definite aim in view. The crestings be- 
came more elaborate, especially in France, where grinning 
dragons’ heads thrust forward, with spike-like ears, eur de lis, 
and clusters of spiny leaves took the place of simple spikes. 
The cornices occupied more space and were more elaborate ; 
tracery was inserted underneath between the bars, often of 
pierced sheet-iron ; the angle bars assumed architectural forms, 
with mouldings and buttresses, and the caps and bases of the 
vertical bars were also moulded. The file and chisel displaced 
the hammer and anvil, and instead of possessing the entirely 
distinctive character which its method of production demanded, 
and which it had maintained for many centuries, it was forced 
to assume, at a vast expenditure of labour, the forms that are 
proper to. wood and stone. It was not till the time of 
Henry VIII. that grilles in this country began to emancipate 
themselves from the purely architectural treatment, and Queen 
Elizabeth’s tomb in the Abbey is almost the first instance of the 
introduction of a border of exquisitely natural roses into a tomb- 
rail of iron. Thenceforward the railings rapidly branched out 
into Italian forms, and soon settled down into the groove so 
peculiar to England during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The transitions preserved in our churches are 
of great interest, and also the instances where existing 
Medizeval railings had been improved upon and modernised 
in the seventeenth century, as at York, &c, 

That the vertical bar form was imposed from necessity, 
and not from choice, is abundantly apparent, as in cases 
where grilles were required to entirely fill in openings in 
masonry—such as windows and arches—cross bars and other 
ornaments were introduced. The screen to the chantry of 
Henry V. at Westminster, and a similar grille at St. Albans, are 
examples where rich tracery designs could safely be substituted. 
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The framework in these is exceedingly massive and difficult 
work, but a feeling of lightness is given by the introduction of 
much pierced sheet ironwork. We cannot delay to explain the 
construction, but the result imparted a strength that would 
almost require artillery to force. This type seems very rare. 
Even in the case of tomb rails there was a tendency sometimes 
to make them lofty, and introduce more than one cross-tie, and 
the bronze example round the Earl of Worcester’s tomb at 
Windsor shows tracery between the bars carried a consider- 
able way below the cornice; but the only example in this 
country, I believe, of a tomb-rail in iron, in which the precau- 
tion of at least a conslderable space of vertical bars was 
absolutely thrown to the winds, is that of the magnificent grille 
to Edward IV.’s tomb at Windsor. The tomb is exceedingly 
plain, and perhaps it was thought that there was little to 
protect and something to conceal ; but anyhow, the utmost 
skill of man seems to have been lavished on the grille in front. 
The work consists of six bays of tracery, about 5 feet 
6 inches high, and two flanking half octagonal piers, 9 feet 
high. The brass grille of Henry VII.’s tomb gives an idea of 
the plan, but not of the intricacy of the work. It is in the 
richest style of Perpendicular architecture, with traceried 
windows, canopies, parapets, crockets, flying buttresses, pin- 
nacles, caps, mouldings, string-courses, &c., complete. Scarcely 
an inch is plain, and the tracery is of all sizes, down to wire. 
A distinguishing feature is the magnificently worked cressets, 
or lanterns surmounting the towers. The work has been 
attributed to Quentin Matsys, for no other reason than that 
it seems to have been impossible to suppose that any lesser 
artist could have executed it. It is not in the least in the style, 
however, of the well-cover at Antwerp, which seems the only 
work at all authentically attributed to Matsys, for the greater 
part of the one is as forged, whilst not a piece of the other 
remains in the state in which it left the anvil. It is also quite 
apparent that any middle-aged man undertaking its execution 
would have been occupied for a large part of the rest of his 
life in tedious mechanical work, that no artist of such calibre 
might have cared to settle down to. It isa singular thing that 
there should be no record concerning its production, and we 
are left to guess whether it is native or Flemish. The dearth 
of authentic information concerning the metalwork in our 
cathedrals, with the single and notable exception of West- 
minster Abbey, and of course St. Paul’s, is strange and, indeed, 
vexatious. The grille now occupies a meaningless position 
beside the altar, and should, in my judgment, be replaced in 
front of the royal tomb, of which it is an intrinsic and by far 
the finest part. 

Another example of sixteenth-century work, unique in 
England, and also on that account attributed a German origin, 
is the beautifully-wrought gate in Ely Cathedral. This has 
much more in common with the work of Quentin Matsys, the 
filling-in of the spandrels at the top and between the uprights 
being vigorous and natural, and, moreover, the genuine work 
of the smith. The Dean informs me that tradition, in fact, 
assigns it to this master. The repoussé border is also delicate 
and good. Another exceptional grille of the fifteenth century is 
that restored in 1879 by Mr. Gordon Hills, at Chichester. 
The base of the grille formed what decorators call a “ dado” 
of cross bars, with thin forged quatrefoils in the spaces ; above 
this is a series of panels or windows, the design having been 
made out from fragments of the old work that had been used 
to patch the old gates to the Lady Chapel, and above this is a 
cornice and cresting. The old gates themselves are entirely 
made up of bars crossing each other with quatrefoils in the 
spaces. The value of such specimens cannot be over-estimated, 
as they are the fountain-head which must ever inspire English 
fifteenth and sixteenth-century reproduction. 

Perhaps on a future occasion I may, if desired, go more 
deeply into the seventeenth and eighteenth-century work, which 
deserves at least an entire evening. 


THE LIVERPOOL ART GALLERY. 


A REPORT on the Liverpool Library, Museum, and Art 
Gallery has been prepared by Sir James A. Picton, the 
chairman of the committee. It appears that in 1867 the late 
Mr. Joseph Mayer presented to the city his extensive and 
valuable museum of historical art treasures. Provision for its 
reception had been made by an extension of the building at the 
expense of Sir William Brown, originally intended tor a museum 
of inventions, which was only partially successful. Steps had 
been taken by the committee in 1860 towards the establish- 
ment of an art gallery, but the subject had to be postponed for 
want of funds. In 1865 the subject was resumed, and a pro- 
position put forth for the erection of a suitable building, but 
the unfortunate loss of the rate, for which the committee were 
not responsible, so reduced the finances as to render the project 
impracticable. In 1870 the first annual exhibition of pictures 
was held, which has been continued to the present time with 
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successful results, the aggregate amount realised and expended 
in the purchase of pictures being in round numbers 19,000/. 
The permanent collection now contains 400 pictures and statues 
of considerable merit, which is confirmed by the continual 
applications from various galleries and exhibitions for loans. 
The total number of visitors during the year has been 540,000, 
In 1872 a further attempt was made to obtain the aid of the 
Council towards the erection of an art gallery, and offers of 
contribution were made by private individuals to the extent of 
about 7,000/. The public, however, did not sufficiently respond, 
and the whole project was on the eve of a collapse when the 
then Mayor, Mr. A. B. (now Sir Andrew) Walker, nobly came 
to the rescue, and immediately on his election to the civic chair, 
on November Io, 1872, he announced his intention of devoting 
20,000/, to the erection of a building for the Art Gallery. This 
was opened on September 6, 1877, and by a resolution of the 
Council was named the Walker Art Gallery. The success of 
the annual exhibitions and the accumulation of pictures led, in 
1882, toa proposal to extend the building at an expense of 
12,0002., towards which the Council made grants of 11,500/., the 
remainder to be borrowed on the security of the library rate. 
Whilst this was in progress, Sir Andrew Walker again came 
forward and generously offered to defray the entire cost of the 
extension, amounting to 11,720/, thus relieving the Corporation 
from the payment of the sum of 11,500/. already voted. The 
new building was opened on August 30, 1884, with an exhibi- 
bition of works of art on a scale hitherto unequalled in the 
provinces, from which a net balance of 2,070/., after payment 
of expenses, was realised and applied to the purchase of pic- 
tures. The latest addition has been the Museum of Architectural 
Casts, for which a grant of 5007. was made by the Council in 
1885, which was supplemented by a grant from the Lords of the 
Council of 1827, the two amounts being expended on a selection 
from Paris and the British Museum. It forms a valuable 
adjunct to the Art Gallery, and promises to be of great utility, 
especially to those of the industrial classes whose occupation is 
connected with decorative art. 


TESSERZ. 


W, Boxall, R.A., and Wilton Church. 


LORD COLERIDGE. 


M R. SIDNEY HERBERT built at Wilton a splendid and 
costly church, with a detached campanile in the style of 
the Romanesque churches of Italy. The intention of Mr. 
Herbert was that it should be decorated throughout with paint- 
ings in fresco, and the commission for the whole church was 
offered to and accepted by Boxall. He gave up his portraits, 
and devoted himself heart and soul to this great work. Nearly 
two whole years, and those amongst the best years of his life, 
when his health was good and his powers in their prime, were 
consumed in careful studies, in large drawings, in all that care- 
ful thought and preparation which a great and conscientious 
artist makes for a work so grand and solemn. He delighted in 
it, and the drawings he produced showed how great a genius 
and how fine an artist we had still among us. Before he 
accepted the commission the sanction of the then Bishop of 
Salisbury had been asked and obtained for the scheme. After 
the designs were complete, and the whole labour of composi- 
tion, and of the preparation of drawings, some of them colossal 
cartoons, had been undergone, the Bishop changed his mind. 
Figures he would not permit in a church which he was to con. 
secrate, and he suggested arabesques! He was immovable, 
and Mr. Herbert had nothing for it but to give way. Of Mr. 
Herbert Sir William Boxall said he had no complaint whatever 
tomake. Mr. Herbert paid him all which his models, his 
Journeys, his studies had cost him, and added a sum which, 
considering that he, Mr. Herbert, got, so to say, nothing for his 
money, was handsome or even munificent. But the transaction 
for the time broke Boxall down. The disappointment and 
mortification were extreme ; and for the blow to a sensitive 
man which this disappointment inflicted, for the disruption of 
his old portrait-painting connection, for the soured and wearied 
heart with which he turned back to a pursuit never very con- 
genial to him, and from which he had rejoiced as he thought to 
escape ; for all this, and for the injury to his whole nature, 
which it is true Mr. Herbert himself did not inflict, neither was 
it possible for Mr. Herbert to make any compensation, In later 
years, and in a moment of vexation, he destroyed the whole 
series of beautiful drawings which he had prepared, and of this 
which he hoped would have been the great work of his life, 
four colossal figures alone remain, two of which (the others 
being nearly obliterated by time and dust) may probably find 
refuge in a Devonshire church, where, perhaps, a chance 
traveller may now and then, in years to come, look upon them 
and wonder at the greatness of an English painter, and, if he 
hears the story, at the littleness of an English bishop. 


Imitation in Art. 


R. REDGRAVE, R.A. 


Although the ignorant are in the habit of making imitative 
deception a ground of wonder, the more intelligent and 
educated have consented to place it very low in the scale 
of artistic qualification, and to agree with the assertion “that 
no art is noble which in any way depends on direct imitation 
for its effect on the mind.” But if mere imitation is in- 
consistent with nobility in fine art, it is also as inconsistent 
with the principles as it is with the means at command in 
ornamental art, which seeks either symbolic expression, or the 
merely beautiful, or both in combination. Its forms and 
colours of beauty and richness must be derived from nature, 
but are not of necessity copies of her works. “ Symbolic 
expression,” as has been said, “appeals altogether to thoughts, 
and in no ways trusts to realisation.” Thus the well-known 
wave scroll of the Greeks was not imitative: it truly sym- 
bolised the ever recurring waves of their inland sea, but at the 
same time was an abstract form of beauty also. This was, 
indeed, the case with all their ornament; they chose, no 
doubt, the most elegant forms from leaf and flower, but they 
cared not to keep the least actual resemblance to the type they 
copied. Their ornament was all abstractedly beautiful, the 
most elegant and refined curves being chosen, and the most 
rigid symmetry observed; sometimes as simply recurrent 
as in the wave scroll; sometimes alternately recurrent, as 
in the anthemion and tulip form of the frieze of the Erech- 
theum, but always rythmical, The Egyptians, although deriy- 
ing the details of their ornament more evidently from nature, 
still treated them strictly as ornament, and arranged them ; 
and, not to tire with instances, the Jews (to whom, if there ever 
was a true inspiration of genius, we are to believe such 
inspiration was given), deriving their ornament from natural 
objects, were taught by divine command to arrange it sym- 
metrically and in a continuous order, the robe of their Ephod 
being bordered with “a golden bell and a pomegranate, a 
golden bell and a pomegranate upon the hem of the robe 
round about.” 


Genre Painting. 
R. N. WORNUM. 


Genre is a term borrowed from the French, for which we 
have no equivalent in English. Strictly speaking a fecntre de 
genre, Cr genre painter, signifies a painter of any particular 
class of subject; and, according to some explanations, any 
painter except an historical painter—but this is a meaning too 
vague for any critical purpose. Common usage has now limited 
the signification of the term genre painting to a less elevated 
class of painting. The full expression is apparently Aeintre du 
genre bas, painter of a low class of subjects, which occasionally 
occurs (Millin, “ Dictionnaire des Beaux-Arts,” vol. iii. p. 160). 
It does not, however, follow that a gere picture is low in its sub- 
ject; yet it must be a picture of some familiar object, or 
ordinary custom or incident ; and every such picture which does 
not belong to any other recognised class of paintings, as his- 
tory, portrait, animal, landscape, marine, fruit and flower, or 
still life, but which may nevertheless be something of all, is a 
genre picture. The Dutch have hitherto been the great evire 
painters ; indeed, their pictorial fame is so closely associated 
with this class of painting that gezve and the Dutch style are 
nearly synonymous, 


The Wolf Rock Lighthouse. 
J. N. DOUGLAss, 


The form of the tower is somewhat similar to Smeaton’s 
celebrated Eddystone, but is of much larger dimensions; it 
differs but little from those of the Bishop, Smalls, and Hanois. 
The stepped outline of base was first adopted by Mr. Walker 
for the Menai Lighthouse in the year 1838. This stepping 
affords additional weight at the base of the tower, besides 
affording protection to the horizontal joints in the masonry, and 
the vertical face of each step has a tendency to check the 
upward flow of heavy seas on the tower. Its exact height is 
116 feet 4? inches, its diameter at the base 41 feet 8 inches, and 
near the top, at the springing of the curve of the cavetto under 
the lantern gallery, the diameter is 17 feet. For a height of 
39 feet 4} inches from the base, the work is solid, with the 
exception of a space forming a tank for fresh water. At the 
level of the entrance door the walls are 7 feet 9} inches thick, 
whence they gradually decrease throughout the whole height 
of the shaft to 2 feet 3 inches at the thinnest part near the top. 
The shaft of the tower is a concave elliptic frustrum, the 
generating curve of which has a major axis of 236 feet, anda 
minor axis of 4o feet. It contains 44,506 cubic feet of granite, 
weighing about 3,296 tons, and its centre of gravity is 36 feet 
2 inches above the base. In consideration of the exposed 
position of the work, it was determined to dovetail each face 
stone both vertically and horizontally, in accordance with the 


system suggested by my father, and first adopted at the Hanois © 
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Lighthouse, Guernsey. It consists in having a raised dove- 
tailed band 3 inches in height on the top bed and one end 
joint of each stone, a corresponding dovetailed recess is cut in 
the bottom bed and end joint of the adjoining stones, with just 
sufficient clearance for the raised band to enter it freely 
in setting ; immediately the cement has hardened, the stone is 
so firmly secured to the adjoining stones as to be nearly equal 
in strength to solid granite. This system of dovetailing also 
affords great protection to both horizontal and vertical joints 
against the wash of the sea when the work is first set. An 
ingenious system of dovetailing and cramping was adopted by 
Smeaton at the Eddystone Lighthouse. The chief defect that 
was found in this was the want of a perfect water-stop in the 
horizontal joints. An improved system of slate joggling, also 
very ingenious, was adopted by the late Mr. Walker. This 
was found to be rather complicated in practice, and from the 
number of pieces required for securing a single stone, the work 
of setting the masonry was retarded. In addition to the 
security afforded by the dovetailing, each stone of the first and 
second courses was secured to the rock by strong bolts of 
yellow metal, and each face stone of the third to twentieth 
courses inclusive was secured to the course below in the same 
manner. For the inside stones galvanised steel bolts were 
used. All the holes for the bolts were bored in the workyard ; 
‘and so accurately was this executed, that no instance occurred 
where the lower part of a hole was found to be out of position 
for properly inserting and wedging up the bolt at the rock. 
The masonry to the level of high-water spring tides was set in 
fresh Medina Roman cement, mixed with an equal portion of 
clean sharp sand ; the remainder of the work was set with the 
best Portland cement mixed with sand in the same proportion. 


Wainscot in Hatfield House. 
J. S. BREWER. 


Of the specimens that remain, in its application to domestic 
architecture, few that we know of are equal in richness, freedom, 
and beauty to those still preserved in their primitive freshness 
at Hatfield. No decoration of plain surfaces, no gaudy and 
costly gilding, no Medieval papering, no colouring—for fresco 
is out of the question in this damp and variable climate—can 
be compared in our estimation to the old oak wainscot of our 
ancient houses, with its rich friezes and bold architraves, its 
festoons and its pilasters, its free and vigorous projections, its 
panels with their simple and severe mouldings, or enriched with 
delicate arabesques, as they are in parts of Hatfield House ; 
and certainly none are so refreshing to the eye. Besides the 
feeling of massiveness, strength, and comfort thus gained ; 
besides the contrast of rich brown walls with the delicate white 
ceiling, interlaced with fretwork, these oak decorations.have the 
advantage of harmonising with the rougher materials of our 
rough and vigorous climate. Neither, France, Italy, nor War- 
dour Street can surpass our unstained English oak in the 
delicacy of its graining or the variety and warmth of its tints. 
In this respect the staircases, galleries, lobbies, doors, and door- 
ways of Hatfield House are a delightful study to those who 
can open their eyes and use them. For this species of decora- 
tion the earl wisely spared no expense. He spread it over all 
parts of bis mansion with extraordinary profusion, from the 
Doric and Tonic columns with their friezes and “swelling 
panels,” their triglyphs, cartouches, watercress and ogives, in 
the king’s and the queen’s bedchambers—for the earl built his 
house with the view of entertaining royalty—down to the 
plainer work in the chapel, with its cipher and square, or the 
mitre and square of the hall. According to the original design, 
there were no marble chimneypieces. The first was introduced 
by the second earl in 1612, for which he paid 50/, His father 
had a keener artistic instinct. 


The Selection of Stone. 
J. CUMMING. . 


In 1839 a Commission was formed to inquire what was the 
best and most enduring stone to employ for the erection of the 
Houses of Parliament. The geology, the chemistry, the 
mechanical science, the experience of the country were well 
represented. Hundreds of buildings, whose dates extended 
from the tenth to the present century, were examined. These 
buildings were of sandstone and limestone, and careful statistics 
were obtained. After mature deliberation magnesian lime- 
stone was selected, upon the strength of the fact that Southwell 
Church, Nottingham (built in the tenth century of that stone 
from Bolsover and Mansfield), Bolsover Castle, 1629, and other 
edifices had stood the test of centuries, and were perfect still. 
The opinion of the Commission is given in the following 
words :—“ We feel bound to state that for durability as sus- 
tained in Southwell Church, for crystalline character, &c., and 
for advantage of colour, the magnesian limestone of Bolsover 
Moor is the most fit to be employed in the proposed Houses of 
Parliament.” And these gentlemen arrived at the above con- 
clusion after well considering about thirty or forty varieties of 


building stones, and examining hundreds of buildings in 
which they were used. Stone from the quarries of Anston 
was afterwards found useful when large blocks were needed, 
at the suggestion of the late Mr. C. H. Smith. The 
Marquis of Bredalbane made the offer of any quantity 
of granite from the neighbourhood of Oban, and it would 
seem almost a pity it was not accepted. Afterwards it 
became necessary to inquire into the cause of the decay of the 
stone of which the Houses of Parliament were built. The 
evidence showed that Southwell Minster, upon the perfect state 
of which so much reliance had been placed, was not built of 
Bolsover stone, but of Mansfield stone. Large quantities of 
stone were used from Anston because large blocks were more 
easily obtained. Care was not taken to select particular beds ; 
the softest stone was sometimes wittingly selected because it 
was easier to work; and sufficient importance was not given to 
the employment of the best stone in positions where damp and 
raindrip were sure to exercise their baneful influence, in combi- 
nation with the chemical disintegrators of a London atmosphere. 
Most of the evil might have been obviated if a competent per- 
son had been employed to examine every block of stone sent 
from the quarries. Such a man was Mr. C. H. Smith, and 150/. 
a year was offered to him for the work—a paltry sum, indeed ; 
but he was willing to undertake the work. When ready to 
commence he inquired who was to pay him ; and as the archi- 
tect said the Government would, and the Government said the 
architect ought, Mr. Smith, seeing no prospect of remuneration, 
did nothing further in the matter. No one was appointed, and 
of course the office of inspector was neglected. 


Stone Stairs. 
E. NASH, 


It is not very uncommon to see solid stone stairs, with open 
well hole and exposed soffit, put up with each step merely lapped 
over the other and pinned into wall at one end. Architects 
well know that this is seldom enough for such stairs, but that to 
be safe each step must be notched upon the one below it, and 
that they often fail when otherwise executed. It is all-important 
with stairs of this kind that the bottom step stand on a thoroughly 
firm foundation, and that the lower front edge and the upper 
back edge of each step be well notched the one to the other ; 
the best form of notch when the steps are triangular being that 
with which you are all familiar, but for rectangles a square 
notch is preferable. Stairs are very strong when thus properly 
notched, but many faulty stairs exist even in good buildings from 
insufficient attention to the point. I suppose that what I state 
should be vouched for by an instance ; therefore, let me name 
the Railway Station at Sydenham, where the stone steps were 
not notched, and where they got out of place, but, being ob- 
served in time, a queer remedy was applied by putting timber 
beams under them, and wood strings housed on, with wood rail 
and balusters, instead of the former of iron, and to the lower 
portion a wall was built under the ends. The stairs of the Shire 
Hall, Chelmsford, fell in 1856, breaking off, and leaving the ends 
in the wall. That accident was attributed to the landing falling 
first, yet this could scarcely have occurred if proper construs- 
tion had been attended to. It is quite as necessary for the 
landing as for the steps to be notched on, and the landings 
should be joggled together, and in many cases it is wise to put 
an iron beam, but never a wooden one on account of its shrink- 
age, which, however slight, would slack the bearing. 


Poussin and West. 
Woe EDAZ DTI h. 


If any one could claim an exemption from the careful 
imitation of individual objects, it was Nicolas Poussin. He 
studied the antique, but he also studied nature. ‘I have often 
admired,” says Vignuel de Marville, who knew him at a late 
period of his life, ‘the love he had for his art. Old as he was, 
I frequently saw him among the ruins of ancient Rome, out in 
the Campagna, or along the banks of the Tiber, sketching a 
scene that had pleased him; and I often met him with his 
handkerchief full of stones, moss, or flowers, which he carried 
home, that he might copy them exactly from nature. One day 
I asked him how he had attained to such a degree of per- 
fection as to have gained so high a rank among the great 
painters of Italy? He answered, I have neglected nothing.” 
It appears from this account that he had not fallen into a recent 
error, that nature puts the man of genius out. Asa contrast to 
the foregoing description, I might mention that I remember an 
old gentleman once asking Mr. West in the British Gallery if 
he had ever been at Athens? To which the President made 
answer, No, nor did he feel any great desire to go ; for that he 
thought he had as good an idea of the place from the catalogue 
as he could get by living there for any number of years. What 
would he have said if any one had told him they could get as 
good an idea of the subject of one of his great works fror 
reading the catalogue of it, as from seeing the picture itself 
Yet the answer was characteristic of the genius of the painter 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. J. M. Hay has written to the Liverpool papers, 
calling attention to the indifference of the people to the 
Cathedral project. He says the attempt to upset Mr. 
CHRISTIAN’s award was unjustifiable, but if the London 
architects had taken up a position on the inadequacy of the 
designs it would have been unassailable. ‘ Four selected 
names for this great national undertaking |” says Mr. Hay. 
“Tt was a most unfortunate mistake, and we cannot help 
wondering how it ever came about. Was it that the com- 
mittee had neither courage nor faith in their own project ; 
that they did not believe it would ever be realised ; that it 
was foolish to make any great fuss over a thing so doubtful, 
and hardly worth while allowing a lot of architects to put 
themselves to trouble and expense?” Mr. Hay’s advice to 
the Cathedral Committee is to ‘retrace their steps even at 
this stage, and obtain the design foreshadowed in the report, 
a design that will be of such universally admitted excellence 
that it will kindle a permanent enthusiasm, and dispel the 
disunion and apathy which seem now to prevail on every 
side.” One thing seems to be certain, that exceedingly 
limited competitions for important buildings like the Liver- 
pool Cathedral are never likely to be satisfactory, and seeing 
what has occurred in Liverpool, the prudence of confining 
the Imperial Institute to six competitors may be doubted. 


THE election has taken place of the jurors for the 
architectural section of the Salon. M. Garnier heads the 
poll with fifty-eight votes, M. Batty having a vote less. 
Then came MM. Ravin, VAUDREMER, ANDRE, DAUMET, 
PascaL, QuEsTeL, Mayeux, Ginain, Coquart, SEDILLE, 
Gaubet, and Dirr, &c, The jury is formed of fourteen 
members, and decides upon the reception of works and the 
adjudication of the medals. 


M. Munkacsy has been tempted to give up for a short 
time the painting of pictures which are to be sent round 
the world before finding a home in America. He has 
accepted a commission from Prince HoHENLOHE to paint 
the ceilings in the new Museum of Painting in Berlin. The 
work can be executed in Paris, and the price arranged to 
be paid is 4,000/, 


Tne Bill of which Mr. Dixon Harrianp is the author 
is a rival to the one for Sanitary Registration. According 
to this scheme the metropolis is to be divided into seventy 
districts, each of which is to be under the control of a 
sanitary surveyor. On giving a week’s notice this officer 
and his assistants may enter a building and inspect all 
sanitary appliances, fittings, and drains; and should the 
building not be in a sanitary condition he will point out the 
defects, and require them to be amended within three 
months. But should the building be found to be in a 
sanitary condition the surveyor will, if desired, certify this 
for a fee of a guinea. And without such a certificate no 
house is in future to be let. Apparently, the certificate will 
be valid for six years. No sanitary work is to be commenced 
until the plans have been approved by the surveyor; nor is 
any drainage work to be covered up until it has been 
examined, tested, and passed by him. As to new build- 
ings, none are to be begun until complete plans of the 


drainage have been deposited with the sanitary surveyor 
of the district. 


Iv M. FLamMarion, the French scientist, is to be 
credited, a similar calamity to last week’s earthquake may 
be again expected in the South of Europe, although it is to 
be hoped the consequences will be less terrible. His 
theory is that the earthquake was not connected in any 
Way with the action of either Vesuvius or Etna. M. 
FLAMMARION believes that it was caused by an explosion 
of vapour produced by the water of the Mediterranean 
coming Im contact with rocks which, from their depth, 
are in a state of great heat. According to the statistics 
which he publishes yearly, it is proved that not one 
day passes in the course of a year without a shock 
of more or less Intensity to the earth’s surface. Last 
year there were nearly 4oo of them. The bed of the 
Mediterranean is broken up, and there is nothing improb- 
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able in water percolating through the strata to the molten 
mass of the interior, M. FLAamMARIoNn finds that many 
of the circumstances attending last week’s earthquake were 
analogous to those found in Spain in December 1884, when 
a similar calamity occurred. But, like all men of science 
who deal with the phenomena of earthquakes, he can only 
be wise after the event. We are still as helpless as was 
EMPEDOCLES when, in despair of finding a solution to the 
problem, he cast himself into Etna. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. GrorcE 
GOLDIE, which occurred at St. Servan, on Tuesday, He 
was born in York in 1828, Mr. Gopi entered the 
offices of Messrs. Harri—eLD & WEIGHTMAN as a pupil. 
Afterwards he became a partner. The reputation of the 
firm, which stood high as church architects among Roman 
Catholics, was extended by Mr. Goxpin’s ability. Many 
buildings were erected by them throughout England and 
Ireland. Afterwards Mr. GoLpi& came to London, and the 
firm of GoLtpteE & CHILD, and latterly GoLpiz, CHILD & 
GOLDIE, acquired a prominent position. The latest success 
of the firm was in the competition for the Spanish Place 
Church, and by a sad coincidence the tenders for the work 
appear to-day. Among the works of the firm are the 
church of St. Wilfrid, at York ; the Pro-Cathedral at Ken- 
sington, the Cathedral at Sligo, the Pro-Cathedral at 
Durban, in Natal ; the Pro-Cathedral at Middlesbrough ; 
the Church of St. John of Jerusalem, in Great Ormond 
Street ; Upsal Castle, and Weston Manor, in the Isle of 
Wight. 


Rouen is so attractive to English tourists, it may be 
well to mention that an exhibition will be held in May 
which is likely to suggest that the city has a distinguished 
place in the annals of printing as well as in those of art. 
Four hundred years have elapsed since GUILLAUME LE 
TALLEUR printed the “Cronicques de Normendie” in 
Rouen. ‘The exhibition will comprise the noteworthy ex- 
amples of the local press which have been issued since that 
time, besides early editions of the works of PrereR and 
THomMas CoRNEILLE, who were among the famous natives 
of the city, and the numerous publications relating to the 
history of the cathedral and chapter. 


THe new strect from ‘Tottenham Court Road to 
Charing Cross does not look well at present, and the 
sooner it is lined all the way with good buildings the better 
it will be for the amenity of the metropolis. It is a draw: 
back to the advantage of the thoroughfare to have only a 
width of 45 feet at the outlet into Charing Cross, while in 
less important places the width is 60 feet. A subway has 
been constructed under the new street to receive gas and 
water-mains and telegraph wires ; and we trust there will be 
no ridiculous allegations about the danger to labourers, 
from the escape of gas. Eminent gas and water engineers: 
have before now declared that it was impossible for a sub- 
way to be safe, but somehow explosions do not take place 
in them whenever they are used. By means of Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Charing Cross Road the communication be- 
tween the north and south as well as the east and west parts 
of the metropolis will be much facilitated. The thorough- — 
fares will be largely used and, unless prohibitive prices are 
fixed, the building sites should quickly change hands. 


THE town of Pons is pleasantly placed on the road 
between ‘Rochefort and Bordeaux. It. is not much 
frequented, but it has an old castle dating from the eleventh 
century, and which is used, like many buildings of the 
kind, as a prison, In one of the rooms was a chimney- 
piece which was said to be an admirable work. The 
remoteness of Pons has not preserved it from the intrusion 
of the dealer in antiquities. Some worthy member of the 
fraternity has persuaded the municipal authorities to sell 
the famous chimneypiece for 100/, France possesses a 
Commission of Historic Monuments, with several eminent 
architects as inspectors, but we suppose such things as 
sculptured chimneypieces are beneath their notice, or it 
may be that the Commission would not hazard a collision 
with a municipality which has a member in the Senate. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HYGIEIA, 


E published lately some studies of heads by M. 
Urbain Bourceots, of Paris, and this week we 
give a plate from one of his decorative works, in which oniy 
a single figure appears. ‘There are nudities and nudities, 
and it is evident that in this case the artist had no thought 
of going beyond the limits of art. The personification of 
Health could hardly be suggested by a figure clad in massive 
drapery. M. Bourcerots is a master of several styles. He 
has gained a reputation for his pictures of church history, 
he is an authority on decoration, and, in a word, isa master 
of figure-painting. 


LINDFIELD GARDENS, HAMPSTEAD. 


HE accompanying illustration shows some of the 
houses erected in Lindfield Gardens, Hampstead, 
on the elevated ground between Frognal and the Finchley 
Road. The houses are of red brick with dressings of New- 
biggen stone of a dark red colour, and the roofs are tiled. 
Special attention has been given to the ventilation and 
sanitary arrangements of the buildings, which are fitted out 
with the latest modern conveniences. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. McComsie & SEAMAN, the builders 
on the estate, from designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Lewis P. Cracer, A.R.1.B.A., of Nottingham 
Place, W. 


DESIGN FOR DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, ORANGE FREE 
STATE, SOUTH AFRICA. 
HIS design was awarded second place in a recent 
competition, It was designed by the author as a 
modest effort to break through the system of erecting a 
number of churches on one model, which has been prac- 
tised for some years in the Free State, to the detriment of 
all progress and improvement. The majority of these 
churches are mere barns devoid of architectural features, 
distinguishable chiefly by their ugliness and want of taste. 
They are nearly all built of brickwork covered with lime 
mortar, sometimes rough cast, and have corrugated iron 
spires and roofs. Nevertheless, in the good old days when 
labour was scarce and aggressive, and the Boers were not so 
cunning as they now are, large sums were expended upon 
them. As an indication of their cost, it may be stated that 
the Dutch Reformed Church at Cradock, in the Cape 
Colony, cost over 40,o00/,—this church, however, is one of 
the finest in the Colony, and is almost a replica on a smaller 
scale of St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, London. ‘The sum 
named is an enormous outlay when it is considered the 
Boers quarried and brought every stone to the site free of 
cost in their own waggons. The Central Church of the 
Orange Free State at Bloemfontein cost 23,o00/., and many 
of the plain village structures cost from 15,000/. to 20,000/, 
The Public Hall at Yokohama has the reputation of being 
the ugliest building in the world, but it is evident the 
critics who condemn that building have not visited the 


Orange Free State. During the last two years, however, . 


some improvements have been introduced. In place of 
indifferent bricks and lime, stone has been used for public 
and other buildings by Mr. Gusrave Haut, A.M.1.C.E., 
late Commissioner of Public Works to the Orange Free 
State Government, and Mr. Lennox Cannino, A.R.LB A,, 
their architect, 

The new church at Wepener is built of stone, and an 
effort was made to induce the committee to have the spire 
also of stone, as remodelled by Mr. L. Canninc, but the 
prejudice of the Boers proved too strong, and it was carried 
out in corrugated iron. ‘The highest tender for this church 
by a local builder was 16,o00/, the lowest by an English 
contractor, 6,500/., at which price it was carried out with a 
profit. 

The church we illustrate is proposed to be constructed 
of stone, partly of uncoursed rubble and random-coursed, 
hammer-dressed masonry with axed joints and beds ; these 
two kinds of masonry are known locally as “ snailcreep ” 
and “shoddy work” respectively. The roofs and spires 
would be of corrugated iron, and the internal woodwork 
pitch pine. The estimated cost is approximately 7,500/, 


LANTWHRY CHUBOH TOWER, COBNWALL: 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE seventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was heldon Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., vice-president, in the chair. 


Liverpool Cathedral Competition. 


Mr. J. O. Scort said he had asked leave to make a personal 
explanation. He said that after the memorial had been sent 
out and signed, he had received a call from Mr. Aston Webb 
on the part of the Competitions Committee, who objected to 
the memorial because it seemed to discredit Mr. Ewan 
Christian’s report. Mr. Webb laid before him a corrected copy 
of the memorial. There were two corrections, one a matter of 
form and the other an essential correction, with the words “ for 
the purpose of eliciting the best skilled and widest public 
opinion on them” struck out. His point was that the Com- 
petitions Committee had proposed an actual alteration not only 
in the structure, but in the sense of the memorial. Mr. Seddon 
being away, he had taken on himself to accept the suggestion 
of the Committee, and, as time pressed, he had written to the 
professional papers in the terms as he understood approved by 
the Committee. He now thought it would have been more 
courteous to have waited another week and submitted the 
memorial again to the Competitions Committee. His error 
had been an error of judgment. 

Mr. WEBB said he was sure the Competitions Committee 
would accept at once the explanation of Mr. Scott. Mr. Webb 
concluded his remarks by saying that the Committee objected 
to having the memorial fathered on them. 

The CHAIRMAN said that Mr. Scott had made his explana- 
tion fairly, and that they had had the benefit of a restatement 
of the case from Mr. Webb, but no useful purpose could be 
served by any more remarks. : 

The SECRETARY announced the death of M. Olivier Rayet, a 
distinguished French scholar in the domain of archeology. He 
would be best remembered by his work (in conjunction with M. 
Albert Thomas) “Milet et le Golfe Latmique.” The work 
which opened to him so unusually early in life the doors of the 
Institut de France was “ Monuments de l’Art Antique.” 

Mr. JOSIAH CONDER read a paper, of which the following 
is an abstract, on 

Domes‘ic Architecture of Japan, 


In describing the domestic architecture of Japan, the 
author should, he said, have occasionally to allude to certain 
habits of life pertaining to the people of that country ; some of 
them the rational results of climate, many of them closely asso- 
ciated with romantic tradition, but not a few belonging more to 
the passing than to the modern type of civilisation. In 
Japanese houses separate rooms are not set apart for distinct 
and particular household purposes, as is the case in European 
dwellings. The bedroom, asa distinct apartment, can hardly 
be said to exist in the ordinary dwellings. Asa general rule, 
any room is converted into a bed-chamber by spreading sleep- 
ing quilts and pillows upon the matted floor, During the day- 
time such bedding is secreted in spacious closets arranged 
between the walls of the different rooms. The Japanese make 
constant use of the hot bath, and all the best houses are pro- 
vided with a bath-room. The usual time for taking the bath is 
the afternoon or evening, so that the morning ablutions are 
simple, and are conducted, not in the sleeping apartment, but 
in the lavatory, or in some cases, even at the well-side in the 
garden or kitchen court. Privies are provided at the end 
of the verandah passages, and just opposite to them, 
in the garden, is invariably an ornamental water basin 
provided with a ladle. The mats called ¢atam, used 
to cover the floors of all living rooms, are of the fixed 
size of. 6 feet by 3 feet, and rooms are described by the 
number of mats that they contain. Passages, verandahs, part 
of the kitchen, and the closets are boarded, such boarding 
quickly assuming a natural polish from the daily rubbing with 
wet cloths which it receives. Food is served to the different 
rooms upon small trays, one to each individual. In winter 
large metal-lined boxes, or bronze vases of live charcoal, are 
placed in a room when in use, and in summer smaller fire-boxes 
are provided for lighting the pipe at. The candlesticks or 
lamps used at night, one or two chests of drawers, small low 
tables for writing upon, boxes containing paper and ink, little 
shelves for the cups, and occasionally, in the most luxurious 
dwellings, a small lacquered cabinet and a screen or two, com- 
plete the furniture of an ordinary house. In every house one 
room or more will be provided with an alcove or recess, called 
tokonomta, and a corresponding recess, occupied either by orna- 
mental shelves or by a closed store closet. ; 

The general mode of living in a Japanese house being 
understood, it would be easier, the author said, to appreciate 
the different arrangements which the builders have produced 
for administering economically to such wants. He showed a 
drawing of a small middle-class house, and another of a some- 
what larger one-storey building, formerly occupied by a private 
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gentleman of the upper class. The former contains a vestibule 
a small three mat ante-room, one large seven mat room, another 
room of six mats with a /okonoma, a kitchen, closets, privy, and 
back entrance. Such a dwelling would be surrounded on two 
sides by a little garden, containing a few shrubs, evergreens, 
stones of irregular shape, perhaps a stone garden lantern and 
a hill ortwo. A small miniature pond might also be intro- 
duced. The whole would be surrounded bya garden fence, 
entered through a picturesquely roofed wicket gate. The in- 
ternal constructional woodwork and the boarded ceilings of 
such a house would be carefully selected, and some pale neutral 
tint would be given to the plastering. The ramma, or frieze 
space, would be filled in with thin planks of clean wood, 
having some quaint pattern cut through, free or conventional. 
The other drawing shown was a good example of the best class 
of house, secondary only to the large summer pavilions of the 
nobles and their old feudal mansions. The approach is under 
a porchway paved with cement, having a high wooden step 
leading to the enclosed matted hall, four mats in area. At the 
side of this hall is a three mat room for domestics, with large 
and small closet. The hall opens into a small inner hall 
or lobby of two mats, communicating with one of the 
principal sitting-rooms of eight mats in area; and at the 
back with an inner gallery which surrounds a central 
court or garden. On the right of this garden is a wing 
containing kitchen, servants’ hall, and bath-room; and this 
wing, towards the front, adjoins the room devoted to hall 
servants, though somewhat set back from the main frontage of 
the house. Beyond the eight mat room mentioned is the 
principal room of the house, fifteen mats in area, and decorated 
at the further end with an ornamental recess (tokonoma), and 
decorative shelves (faa). Behind this room, and forming a 
group on the further or west side of the inner garden, are four 
smaller rooms, one eight mats, and the other six mats in area; 
of this group one has a Zokowoma and fodana or closet, and the 
other closets only. At the back of the whole residence is an 
oblong block containing a large store and two small rooms for 
female servants, with separate entrance. As is almost invari- 
ably the case in the best houses, the principal rooms form an 
internal angle or L-shaped towards the garden, which is gene- 
rally on the south side of the building. The whole of this side 
has a boarded verandah with a latrine at the end. Other con- 
veniences are provided, one near the bath-room, and one at the 
back of the further block. A house such as this would be pro- 
vided with an extensive garden on the south and west sides, and 
a small garden of different character in the internal court or 
area. The style of garden employed within would be what is 
called the Hake-niwa, a flat garden of beaten earth, kept 
slightly damp and cleanly swept, dotted with quaint paths of 
stepping-stones, and rather thickly planted with low trees and 
shrubs. The outer garden would be of more free and open 
character, belonging to what is called the Savsud type, a word 
implying mountain and water scenery; gardens in this style 
being designed to suggest some natural landscape. 

The refined Japanese gentleman of the old school will gene- 
rally boast some acquaintance with the philosophy and cere- 
monial of tea-drinking, and will adorn his grounds with one of 
those curious little buildings called Chashztsu, intended for the 
preparation and enjoyment of this refreshing beverage, amid 
the hospitable formalities with which the pastime is surrounded. 
The construction of these buildings is in keeping with the tiny- 
ness of the arrangements, and the most exquisite care and neat- 
ness is displayed. The author showed a plan of one of these 
buildings designed by the greatest professor of the Cha-no-yu, 
Sen-no-Rikiu, and described its arrangements and mode of con- 
struction in detail. 

Numerous types of houses used by the upper classes might 
be given, but the one previously described was sufficiently 
characteristic. The time at the author’s disposal did not admit 
of his describing these at length, nor of reading all that he had 
written on the subject of the Vas/zz, or town residences of the 
territorial nobility, and of the castle-palaces. The latter consist 
of an extensive group of one-storeyed buildings, compactly 
arranged, and divided at intervals by inner courts or small 
gardens. The principal palace of the latest Shogun, or military 
regent, in the castle of Yedo, which was years ago burnt to the 
ground, covered an area of more than two acres. The military 
character of such buildings necessitated greater compactness in 
planning than was adopted in the imperial palaces; and 
whereas the latter, as may be seen in Ky0t6, consist of anumber 
of almost detached blocks connected by long covered ways, the 
former were more under one roof, the succession of rooms was 
less broken, and the inner courts and gardens were introduced 
only where absolutely necessary for purposes of light and venti- 
lation. Inthe matter of internal decoration, however, the castle- 
palaces are far more gorgeously embellished than those of the 
Imperial buildings. The ramma are elaborately coloured and 
gilt, the ceilings have painted silk panels and lacquered frames, 
and the only undecorated portions are the posts and lintels, 
which are invariably of plain white wood. 


The author said he had with some difficulty obtained a plan 


of this palace, and also of one formerly situated within the 
inner citadel of the same castle, which he exhibited. 

The Imperial Palace still existing at Kyoto, the former 
capital, was illustrated by a.general plan, and several drawings 
of some of the buildings. The palace consists of seven principal 
blocks of residential buildings, connected by covered corridors 
and arranged in an irregular manner, so as to present the best 
aspects to the wide gardens and courts surrounding them. At 
the back of these buildings are large groups of administrative 
offices, kitchens, wardrobes, stores, and apartments for officials 
and domestics, and at various parts of the enclosure are fire- 
proof stores and outbuildings. A special block is arranged for 
worship, originally also intended as a repository for certain 
sacred treasures. The complete group of buildings is sur- 
rounded by an irregular oblong fence, constructed of clay and 
tiles set in heavy wooden framing, and plastered between the 
frames. The fence is crowned by a wide and picturesque 
tiled roof with ridge ornaments. At certain points in the 
boundary are gates, each of some different design, and intended 
for special uses. The longer side of the enclosure measures 
about 2,400 feet, and the narrower side about 1,440 feet. Taking 
into account certain depressions, the whole boundary measures 
about 8,436 feet, ornearly 1} English miles. The first building 
reached through the principal entrance gateway is the Shishin- 
den, or ceremonial hall, which is used only on special occasions. 
This is a large boarded hall, measuring about 100 feet by 
50 feet, with a wide corridor behind and recessed galleries at 
the sides, At the back it is connected with a passage leading 
to the Imperial chambers, and in front, towards the garden, 
has a broad flight of steps communicating with an exterior 
railed gallery. The court in front of this hall contains 
several store-houses for the Imperial cars, palanquin, and 
other ancient utensils, and immediately. before the threshold 
are two sacred trees, to which great antiquity is attributed. 
The next block reached is the Serioden, or Summer Palace, 
used only for special summer ceremonies, and not matted as all 
purely residential buildings are. The small chambers at the 
sides, used as retiring-rooms, are named mostly according to 
their decoration; thus there are the Wisteria Chamber, 
Lespedeza Chamber, and the Fiend Chamber. On the opposite 
side of the court separating this building and the Shishinden, is 
the Kogosho, or Small Palace, having its principal aspect 
towards a garden on the east side. The walls and slides are 
richly decorated in cream colour and gold, with paintings of 
landscapes and figures in pale colours, interrupted by cloud- 
shaded streaks of rich blue. The next block of rooms on the 
garden side is called the Gakumonjo, or Imperial study. A 
winding corridor leads from this block to the O-Tsunegoten, or 
Imperial residence proper, which is a large block of rooms, 
measuring about 60 feet by 1oo feet, and with a small corner 
block attached. It consists of fourteen rooms, arranged in an 
oblong block, and surrounded by a wide passage, and an outer 
gallery thrown open in summer time to the breezes. On the 
south side is a suite of three rooms, the floor of each successive 
room being raised above that of the other. The author then 
described the decoration of the wall spaces, ceilings, panels, 
and slides of the rooms contained in this block. Many 
buildings, he said, destined for far less important uses, are to 
be seen in Japan with gorgeously-decorated ceilings; but a 
neat simplicity and elegance is all that these Imperial chambers 
can boast. The other principal groups of rooms are the 
Sandaiden, the Norioden, used for enjoying the cool breezes in 
the summer time, and the Chosetsutei. This latter group is 
not shown on the plan exhibited, but the author had seen it, on 
the occasion of a personal visit. It is in fact a sort of summer- 
house, set apart for the purpose of tea-drinking, and in their 
miniature proportions and light construction these rooms are 
a true type of the Chashitsu, or tea clubs. 1 

The whole of the Imperial buildings are, without exception, 
of one storey only, and present very few striking architectural 
features on the outside. The roofs are of picturesque curve, 
though decidedly heavy-looking, and are covered with thick 
layers of pine shingles. Terminals and ridges are executed in 
wood, covered with copper-plate, and with a little gilding in 
parts. The gables have barge boards and carved pendants. 
The eaves, with the exception of those of the Shishinden, have 
not the rich bracketed cornices generally found under them in 
temple buildings, but are much simpler. ; 

The principal features of interest upon the exterior are the 
elegant balustrades and handrails of the external galleries and 
staircases, and the wooden screen divisions which separate the 
verandahs into parts. The vista of interior rooms, always seen 
from the outside, attaches interest to an otherwise bare and 
monotonous elevation. 

The author then referred to the summer pavilions used by 
the emperors and regents as temporary residences for retire 
ment. They are of two or three storeys in height, contain 
small painted chambers of great delicacy and beauty, and are 
surrounded by magnificent gardens. He then proceeded to 
describe some of the more important town buildings for the 
public use. Among the principal of these are the bath-houses, 
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tea-houses, restaurants, inns, lodging-houses, theatres, lecture- 
rooms, and dancing-rooms, most of which were illustrated by 
drawings, showing plans and elevations. These and the other 
buildings described were also illustrated by means of a 
numerous collection of photographs and paintings made by 
the author and by Japanese artists. 

Mr. Ocravius HANSARD proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Conder, and then some questions were asked. 

The CHAIRMAN said he took it for granted that Japan, in 
Mr. Conder’s opinion, derived its architecture from China. 
He (the Chairman) said he would like to hear something as to 
the tenure of land in Japan. The vote of thanks was then 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. CONDER, in answer to Mr. Hansard, said the top of a 
Japanese roof was steeper than the lower part, which was ata 
less angle, the two forming a sort of parabolic curve. The 
whole weight of the roof did not come on the outside supports. 
The roof was supported from as many points inside the 
building as possible, thus spreading the weight of the 
roof, with any additional weight, such as snow, over a 
considerable area. As to the rain shutters, a Japanese house 
was rather a noisy place in a storm, and it was neces- 
sary that the windows should be tightly fastened to prevent 
their being damaged; but the whole building itself could 
boast of little in the way of solidity, so that in a storm the 
shutters were at no greater disadvantage than the house itself. 
As to the introduction of glass, it was rather a drawback than 
otherwise, producing an extremely bleak and bare effect. A 


sort of compromise was effected by using only a central pane of 


glass and filling the rest with paper. The architecture and arts 
of Japan, he said, were derived from China, but modifications 
had since taken place in Japan and also in China. The subject 
of land tenure could hardly be explained without going into the 
political history of Japan. <A great part of the land belonged 
to the Government, but it was also often easy to acquire 
land that did not belong to the 
diplomatic pressure. In answer to Mr. Hayward, Mr. Conder 
referred that gentleman back to the explanation given when 
his paper on the “ Religious Architecture of Japan” had been 
read by his brother. The central post in the pagoda was 
evidently to make the building stable, and to stiffen it against 
wind pressure. 

The meeting was then adjourned till March 14, when a 
special meeting will be held to elect the royal gold medallist, 
and to hear a paper by Professor Kerr on a professional 
subject. 


SCOTTISH ART. 


COURSE of lectures on the history of Scottish art is now 

in course of delivery by Mr. Robert Brydall at the Glas- 

gow Institute of Fine Arts. In his first lecture Mr. Brydall 
said it was his intention to trace the growth of taste in Scotland, 
commencing at the monastic period, with descriptions of relics 
of art work pertaining to church services. He referred to the 
scarcity of early specimens of Scotch art, and gave an account 
of the history of the Holyrood altar-piece painted for James V. 
and his Queen. It was, he said, at first in the Trinity Church 
at Edinburgh. Thence it was removed to Holyrood, afterwards 
to England, and it was brought back to Scotland last year at 
the close of the Manchester Exhibition, where it had been ex- 
hibited. A Scottish artist appeared in France along with Joan 
of Arc, whose portrait he was said to have painted. History 
did not definitely hand down to the present generation the 
name of this painter, but he was believed to have been a monk 
who ended his life in the abbey of Dunfermline. The supposi- 
tion was that he was one of the Homes, the head of which house 
was slain at the battle of Verneuil. Coming to the sixteenth 
century, Mr. Brydall gave as an illustration of the popular taste 
of the period a description of the pageants which were got up 
for the reception of Queen Mary in Edinburgh. There were so 
many portraits of that unfortunate monarch, and their origin 
was involved in so much obscurity, that it was almost impossible 
to point out definitely an authentic portrait of her. In the 
reign of James VI. many Scottish pictures were removed to 
London not only by the King, but no doubt by the nobles who 
followed the court. It was during this period that the first 
mention was made of the appointment of a Scottish court 
painter, with “all the fees, duties, and casualties, usit and wont.” 
The office was held by Arnold Bronkhorst, who was said to 
have come to Scotland associated with some others in order to 
work the gold mines of Lanarkshire. The first native Scottish 
artist appeared at the beginning of the seventeenth century in 
the person of George Jameson, of Aberdeen. Although not to 
be compared with the great portrait masters of the Spanish or 
later English schools, it was worthy of note that he was con- 
temporary with Velasquez and Murillo, preceding the English 
Hogarth by fully a century and Reynolds by 126 years. In the 
works of Jameson, more than in those of his immediate suc- 
cessors, there had been noticed latent traits of the Scottish 
School. He formed a curious link between the art of Flanders 
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and that of Italy, having studied under Rubens, along with 
Vandyke, in Antwerp. The lecturer concluded his first lecture 
with an enumeration of Jameson’s principal works, the prices 
which he received, and some details of his life. 


INDUSTRIAL STUDENTSHIPS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


HE Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have 
decided to make arrangements for the admission of a 
limited number of persons employed in those industries to study 
n the South Kensington Museum, library, and schools, without 
the payment of any fees, for periods of from two to nine months, 
according to circumstances. 

Detailed rules with regard to these working studentships will 
be sent on application to the Department. Briefly, the condi- 
tions may be stated to be that the designer or workman for 
whom admission is sought shall show that he has sufficient 
power of drawing and sketching to be able to profit by the 
opportunities afforded ; that he is actually engaged in some art 
industry ; and that the proprietors of the works in which he is 
engaged undertake to maintain him while he is studying at 
South Kensington. When admitted, the working student will 
be set, under direction, to study in the Museum and Art 
Library from examples relating to the industry in which he is 
employed, and he will also receive instruction in drawing and 
designing in the Art School, suited, as far as may be, to his 
special case. “ 

This step is taken with a view to render the Museum of 
more special and direct use to the country, and in order that 
the valuable collection of examples of applied art which has 
now been brought together may thus be more fully appreciated 
and taken advantage of by the directors of industry in the 
country. 


THE POSITION OF ARCHITECTS IN 


AMERICA. 


1 appears that Mr. S. M. Randolph, the architect of the 

Illinois Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, has been dismissed. 
This is another instance of the uncertainty of an architect’s 
position, when for clients he has any of the elected authorities 
in America. Mr. Randolph has sent the following explanation 
of the case to the local architectural society :— 

The law under which the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Home was established fixes the architect’s compensation in the 
following words :— 

“Section 8. The said trustees are directed and required to 
cause to be prepared suitable plans and specifications by a 
competent architect, for which not more than 1 per cent. shall 
be allowed, payable in instalments as the work progresses.” 

When I solicited the appointment of architect I was not 
aware of this provision, and after the work had been promised 
to me, I first learned it from Mr. L. D. Cleveland. 

After learning of the organisation of the board of trustees, 
and also of the above provision of the law, I went to visit 
General Dustin, of Sycamore, and urged him to get the 
appointment made at once, if at all, in order that I might 
inspect kindred institutions with the trustees who were then 
going on atour for that purpose. I urged, as another reason, 
that I could make the drawings, &c., cheaper, and give the 
work more of my personal attention during mid-winter than 
later in the season. General Dustin thought favourably of 
my idea, and invited me to go te Quincy with him on the 
Saturday night following. I did so, but the trustees started for 
Leavenworth on Sunday night, and did not make the appoint- 
ment for several weeks after that time. mt 

I never made any formal application for the position, but in 
order that the trustees might have proper ground for making 
the appointment, I sent several letters of endorsement from 
leading men, which they doubtless placed on file. They finally 
made the appointment when in session at Quincy. I was in 
my office when notified by wire to come to Quincy and accept. 
I had told the trustees that no architect in good standing would 
accept the work with the compensation provided by law, unless 
some one who took interest enough in the institution was 
willing to do the work without pay; nevertheless, when I 
opened the Quincy newspapers on the morning of my arrival 
I learned that eleven architects had made application, and that 
several of them had been at the meeting and presented sketches. 
I had not the names of the applicants. They may not have 
known of the provision in section 8 of the law as quoted. 

When the board of trustees attempted to award the con- 
tracts in an improper and unfair manner, I promptly resigned 
my position. A change of their proceedings made it desirable 
that I should again assume the work, and I did so, although to 
quote from the newspapers, “ relations with the trustees have 
since been strained.” 

Notice of dismissal has been handed to me dated January I 
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1887. I had preferred charges of mismanagement against the 
trustees some time before that date: A torrent of abuse has 
been let loose at me, and is pretty good evidence that an in- 
vestigation is feared, and that all will be done that is possible 
to break down the evidence. 

I have thought so much explanation as this was due to you 
as a society ; when the time comes that I can properly do so I 
shall more fully explain matters in the technical papers and 
magazines. You are earnestly requested to give the matter 
close attention, and to throw the weight of your influence on 
which ever side you find to be right. I have no fear and ask 
no favour. If I am in the right, every architect’s interest is to 
sustain me; if in the wrong, every architect’s interest will be 
subserved by disposing of me at once. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER on “The Genius of Alexander Thomson” was 

read by Mr. Gildard at the last meeting. It was pointed 
out how at several periods in the history of Scotland and 
England one special style of architecture had “been all but 
universal—at one time Gothic, at another Italian or more 
severe Classic. The writings of Scott aroused an active interest 
in everything Medizeval, while the genius of Byron reflected 
anew the glory of ancient Athens. The arguments for the pre- 
ference of Greek art shown by Thomson, though such liking 
never led to mere copying, were noted ; originality is seen in 
his having recreated a style; his genius seemed to be less 
derived from than native to Greece; less educated by the pub- 
lications of Stuart and Revett than impulsed by such circum- 
stances as gave colour and character to the Athenic life when at 
its fullest. A brief review of Mr. Thomson’s works was then 
entered on, among the earlier of the more distinguished being 
the sculptor’s studio in Cathedral Street and Caledonia Road 
United Presbyterian Church ; later followed the Egyptian Hall 
in Union Street, St. Vincent Street United Presbyterian Church, 
Great Western Road Terrace, Holmwood Villa, Cathcart, and 
others, buildings which, though almost entirely local, have a 
more than national reputation. His all-embracing knowledge 
of Greek art is seen in the harmony of its architecture and its 
accessories, metalwork, decoration, &c. ; while of his ability as 
a writer some idea was given by extracts from one of his Hal- 
dane Lectures. It was matter for astonishment to the lecturer 
that in the century of Glasgow men this distinguished archi- 
tect’s name found no place; one who would have been a new 
man among the old Greeks. His reward—the consciousness of 
carrying out a style till it reached the splendid culmination 
shown in St. Vincent Church—was greater than has been 
vouchsafed to any other architect in Europe. 


THE ALBERT HALL. 


a) Monday the annual meeting of the Corporation was 
\ held, Mr. H. C. Rothery presiding. The report of the 
Council stated that the gross revenue for the past year was 
11,062/. 75. 8¢., as against 5,225/. 19s. 8d. during 1885, while 
the expenditure amounted to 6,582/. 25. 11d, as against 
7,;230/. 14s. 5¢. in 1885. The balance to the credit of the 
revenue for the past year was 2,886/. 125. 5¢., and this was due 
partly to the larger sum received from the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition. Certain proposals had been made to the Council 
for the joint utilisation of the hall and gardens, should the latter 
be acquired by lease or otherwise ; but the Council had not felt 
justified in accepting the proposals. They hoped, however, 
that arrangements would be come to with the 1851 Commis- 
sioners for the joint use of the gardens and conservatory by 
the Royal Horticultural Society and the Hall Corporation. The 
report went on to state that the Council appointed a committee 
to consider the question of raising the floor of the present 
arena, with a view to secure a more extended area for several 
uses to which it could not now be devoted ; to render the floor 
fireproof, which it was not at present ; to secure better means 
of warming and ventilating the hall; to procure additional 
space below which could be profitably utilised; and to add to 
the beauty and comfort of the hall generally. It was hoped 
that the proposal would secure the approval of the Corporation, 
as it was believed that it could be accomplished without detri- 
ment to the rights of those seat-holders in the amphitheatre 
whose position would be slightly changed, and that it would 
prove financially advantageous. “The report added that careful 


scrutiny of the accounts showed that the balance in hand and 


the estimated income of the coming year, together with a seat- 
rate of 255., w 


ould just suffice to cover the maintenance of the 
hall and the necessary repairs actually required, and would 
make it barely possible to carry on the hall even as it was. 
The expenditure recommended to increase the uses and letting 
value of the hall in the future must then be postponed, to the 


great detriment of its interests as a self-supporting institution, 
unless the Corporation should be willing to sanction the 
reimposition of the full seat-rate for the present year, a pro- 
cedure which the Council recommended should be adopted. 
A long discussion ensued upon a motion to adopt the report, 
and the management of the hall was severely criticised by 
many of the members of the Corporation. Eventually the 
report was adopted. The meeting was then made special, 


we it was agreed that the seat-rate should be 2/. instead 
ot 255. 


DOORWAYS. 


N Monday last Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A , delivered a 
lecture at the Royal Academy on “ Doorways.” He 
pointed out that when mankind began to build with stone the 
theoretical doorway would be a triangle, formed by corbelling 
over each course of stone on either side, until the two touched 
at the top. Taking Greek work for an illustration, he showed 
that the doorways at Missalonghi were of this triangular form, 
only the projecting corners of each corbelled stone were worked 
off to the line of the triangle. Openings of the form of a pointed 
arch were next made to get more headway, and eventually the 
bottom part only of the opening was built anda stone lintel 
thrown across the top. This inward sloping of the jambs nar- 
rowed the opening for the lintel, and in early times there was a 
difficulty in getting long stones, much labour in conveying them 
to the spot, and in hauling them up to the height at which they 
were tobe placed. This inward inclination of the sides of doorways 
was eventually in straight lines, and was continued even when 
stone uprights were used as jambs. The Lion Gateway at 
Mycenze was one of the earliest examples; the lintel was 
allowed to project on both sides beyond the jamb, to increase 
its strength. These sloping sides and the projecting lintel 
were continued in civilised times on account of the shape of 
the whole doorway forming an esthetical balance. When the 
jambs and lintel were moulded on the outer edge, the projecting 
ends of the lintels formed the “knees” to the architrave. 
Vitruvius handed down this tradition of forming “knees” on 
the architraves of doorways, so that this form was common in 
Roman times for several centuries, and after its abandonment 
in Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic times, it was again 
introduced by the Italian Renaissance architects, and still 
continues to be a favourite form in Europe. This not only 
shows the conservatism of mankind, but also the rarity of suc- 
cessful invention, as we have every reason to believe it was adopted 
in, or shortly after, the Bronze Age. All these developments 
were illustrated by diagrams and drawings. 

Mr. Aitchison pointel out that Dio-letian’s Palace at 
Spalatro, built about the end of the third century, was one of 
the most interesting buildings in existence, as it showed the 
epoch at which the Romans began to think for themselves, 
when they threw aside the post and lintel construction of the 
Greeks, with which Roman buildings had hitherto been adorned, 
and used their own arches springing direct from the capitals of 
the columns, thus laying the foundation for Byzantine, 
Romanesque, and Gothic architecture. The Porta Aurea of 
this palace was the prototype of the majority of Byzantine 
doorways throughout the East. He then pointed out that 
the arch on the two columns came to be looked upon as 
an ordinance, and was thus used in Romanesque doorways 
in successive layers, each one including the one before 
it. The beautiful doorways at St. Trophine, at Arles, 
and at St. Gilles were the most perfect form of this sort of 
doorway, which was the prototype of Gothic doorways. The 
excellence of these last two was due to the influence of the 
Byzantine work in Central Syria. ala: 

The fine sculpture of these doorways was due to the imita- 
tion of the imported figurework from Constantinople, and to 
the study of the Gallo-Roman sculpture. It was explained*that 
the Mosque of Touloun in Egypt, built by a Christian architect 
in 885 A.D., had its four columns to the Kebla placed as “ nook 
shafts,” and had a pointed arch. 

Besides some admonitions and advice to the students, the 
purport of the lecture was to show that the wildest variations 
in architecture were got by gradual addition or suppression 
from an original type, like the wings of the albatross and the 
apterix. 


COMPULSORY SANITATION IN AMERICA. 


nt Best following is the draft of the Sanitary Regulation Bill 
which is proposed for adoption by the Illinois State 
Association of Architects :— 

Sect. 1. It shall be the duty of the owner or other duly 
authorised person interested in the contemplated erection or 
alteration of any building within the corporate limits of any city 
or village in this state, in which there is established an officer 
or department of health, to obtain from such officer or depart- 
ment a blank entitled “ Description of building,” and fill the 
same in a manner fully describing said contemplated building, 
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with its plumbing and sewerage fixtures, and to submit such 
description to the said officer or department for examination 
and approval; which approval shall be granted only upon con- 
dition that assurance direct and implied is by said owner or 
said other person given to said officer or department of health 
that the sanitary conditions of the building will be, when com- 
pleted, in accordance with this act. And in case the said 
building intended to be erected (or extensively modified) be for 
purposes of habitation, then and in such case a full’set of draw- 
ings, showing locality and arrangement of plumbing, sewerage, 
and all other sanitary arrangements to be provided in the said 
intended building, shall by said owner or other authorised 
person, be submitted to said officer or department for action as 
above set forth, before any portion or part of the said building 
shall be commenced or modified. 

Sect. 2. No building permit shall be granted or issued by 
any officer or building department in such city or village before 
the approval provided for in sect. 1 of this act is obtained. 

Sect. 3. The person. executing the plumbing work, or causing 
its execution in any such building other than mere repairs, shall, 
before in any way concealing or allowing such work to be con- 
cealed, properly prepare his work for the test hereinafter 
required, and notify in writing the said officer or department of 
health to the effect and substance that the said plumbing work 
is then and there in a state of completion for inspection, and 
shall allow such officer or department a full day’s time after said 
notice (not including Sunday or holidays) for the proper inspec- 
tion of and officially passing upon said work. And in case the 
said department shall be unable to inspect and officially pass 
upon such work, it shall through its proper officer grant to the 
person making application for inspection as above a notification 
to that effect, but such notification shall in no way be construed 
into an acceptance of the work aforesaid, but must contain the 
privilege to proceed so that the progress of the whole work may 
not be retarded. 

Sect. 4. Every habitable building hereafter erected in any 


such (said) city or village shall have its ground floor covered. 


with a firm stratum of cement and gravel or asphaltum con- 
crete not less than three inches in thickness. Where a space 
exists between the asphaltum concrete and the bottom of the 
ground-floor joists, the same must be ventilated by dividing flues 
or other suitable means. 

Sect. 5. A habitable room in any building hereafter erected 
or remodelled, shall have one or more windows of dimensions 
not less than one-tenth of the area of floor space of such room, 
and an open space or light shafts shall be reserved or 
established for all such windows, which shall have an area 
that for a building of three storeys or less shall equal not less 
than one-sixth part of the floor area of rooms and public and 
general halls, thereby to be aired and lighted in any one storey. 
Such minimum size of open space or light shaft shall receive or 
have an increase of 5 per cent. for each and every additional 
storey of the building. 

Sect. 6. Every skylight hereafter constructed in any such 
building shall be permanently ventilated through openings or 
air ducts in or near, and extending at least 1 foot above its top, 
and the area of such ventilating openings shall not be less than 
one twenty-fifth part of the area of skylight opening. When, 
however, such skylight is over a room controlled by one family 
or person, the openings may have a valve or other provision 
whereby the ventilation may be controlled at pleasure. 

Sect. 7. A habitable room in any building hereafter erected 
in any such city or village shall be not less than 8 feet in 
height between joists of floor and ceiling, except in case of an 
attic habitable room which shall be at least 8 feet as aforesaid 
for not less than one-half of its area. And the floor of a 
habitable room in any building shall not be more than 3 feet 
below the established grade at the curb line of the lot upon 
which said building is, or is to be, erected. 

Sect. 8. Every water-closet room hereafter constructed 
in any such city or village, shall have permanent automatic 
ventilation through an independent air shaft not less than 4 by 
12 inches in its cross section, commencing not more than 
12 inches above the floor. Such shaft shall extend not less 
than 2 feet beyond the surface of roof and be not below any 
peak, observatory, or other construction, upon the roof thereof 
that may be located within 12 feet of such shaft, and such 
closet or room shall be lighted by a window conforming in size 
with those provided for habitable rooms, but in no case with an 
area less than 5 superficial feet, and such window shall be either 
in an exterior wall of the building, or in a light shaft con- 
structed for the purpose, or in a general light shaft, which said 
window shall (in last-mentioned case) be stationary, and which 
said “light shaft constructed for the purpose” aforesaid shall 
in no case have an area of less than 8 superficial feet. In 
hotels, however, a water-closet connected with and for the 
exclusive use of an apartment may receive its light from said 
apartment through a stationary sash. 

Sect. 9. No privy vault of any kind shall hereafter be con- 
structed or allowed by the owner of any lot of land or building 
thereon, situated in any such city or village, to remain in any 


building, or upon any lot of land adjacent to a street or alley on 
which there is a public sewer established in front of or adjacent 
to said building or lot. 

Sect. 10. No alterations, additions, or modifications which 
will change or alter any or all of the sanitary conditions or 
arrangements in any building erected or located in any such 
(said) city or village shall be made, except upon prior express 
approval, in writing, of the said officer of the said department 
of health. Nor shall any additional structure be erected upon 
any lot of land situated within such city or village upon which 
there is already a building erected without such approval, and 
a special permit in writing from said officer or department. 

Sect. 11. All sewerage drains hereafter laid in such city or 
village shall be Jaid with a uniform decline of not less than one- 
tenth of an inch to the foot, and there shall be constructed a 
trap and adjacent air inlet in connection with the drainage 
system of each building. Said air inlet shall be located out- 
side of said building, and shall have an effective air-inlet space 
of not less than twelve square inches. The entire sewerage 
system in any such buildings hereafter erected where not of 
metal shall be of hard-burned tile pipe, which shall be centrally 
embedded in a solid cement grouting six inches larger than the 
outside diameter of such drain, and shall be so constructed as 
to allow ready and complete inspection at the time of its com- 
pletion, and all drains laid in any such building shall be laid 
with the joints thereof made capable of resisting the water 
pressure resultant from filling the said pipes with water to their 
in-take ends. 

Sect. 12. Metal sewage drains and soil-pipes, if not enamelled 
or made of non-corrosive material, shall be covered inside and 
outside with a coat of asphaltum, and all their joints and con- 
nections shall be made absolutely air-tight by means of molten 
lead or other metallic substance, and shall be capable of sus- 
taining an internal pressure of not less than 15 lbs. to the 
square inch of surface. 

Sect. 13. Every soil and every waste pipe hereafter con- 
structed and placed as such in any such city or village shall be 
of cast-iron, or brass, or porcelain (except subordinate, lateral, 
and connecting pipes not exceeding 8 feet in length, which may 
be of lead), and when such pipe is put up for use, it and the 
joints thereof shall be capable of sustaining an internal pressure 
of not less than 15 lbs. to the square inch of surface. 

Sect. 14. The in-take ends of all drains and their branches 
in any building shall be curved to correspond with an inner 
radius of not less than 12 inches, so as to properly meet the 
horizontal drain and the perpendicular waste and soil pipe, and 
form an air-tight connection with them; and if a hand-hole is 
provided it shall be easily accessible, and have a metallic cap 
applied in the same manner as required for connecting metal 
pipes with house drains. 

Sect. 15. The use or construction of any kind of pan water- 
closet in any building in such city or village is hereby pro- 
hibited. All water-closets used in any storey of such building 
or buildings above the basement storey shall be constructed so 
as to be connected with and flushed by means of a tank or 
tanks. 

Sect. 16. No chimney flue or water leader-pipe shall be used 
for conveyance of exhaust steam, or for ventilating soil or 
waste pipe. 

Sect. 17. The work upon sewers and plumbing before being 
put in use shall be prepared and properly closed up by the 
owner so as to make the testing of the same, to the extent 
heretofore provided in sections 11 and 13, practicable for the 
officer of the health Cepartment, who shall be notified in the 
manner provided under section 3, and who shall have the same 
time as therein also provided to execute the test, and it 
shall be the duty of the said officer of the department of health 
to officially pass upon the work aforesaid. 

Sect. 18. Every water-closet, sink, and other plumbing 
fixture placed and provided in and for the use of any building 
hereafter erected in such (said) city or village, shall be con- 
nected with the sewer and provided with efficient trap, sufficient 
to prevent at all times the passage of air through the pipes from 
the sewer to the said fixtures, and no trap shall be placed and 
constructed at the foot of any water, soil, or ventilating pipe, 
and said plumbing or plumbing fixtures and pipes shall be so 
constructed as to permit at all times, without obstruction, the 
passage of a current of air from the air inlet mentioned in 
section 11 of this act, through all pipes last mentioned. 

Sect. 19. Overflow guards or safe to any fixture or fixtures 
and all refrigerators, shall have independent waste-pipes, and 
shall not be connected with the drainage system, nor shall any 
check, waste, sediment, or pet-cock operating upon the supply 
pipes, nor any overflow pipe from any tank be connected with 
the sewer. 

Sect. 20. No grease-receiving basins or cesspools of any kind 
shall be constructed and placed for use within the walls of any 
habitable building hereafter erected within any such (said) city 
or village; nor shall any grease-receiving basins or cesspools 
heretofore constructed in any habitable building in such (said) 
city or village be allowed to remain thereon or therein longer 
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than thirty days after this act shall go into effect. In all cases 
when the area of a building erected or to be erected in such 
(said) city or village shall occupy the whole of its lot, such 
grease-receiving basins shall be constructed under the sidewalk 
or underneath the surface of the alley, if any such there be 
adjoining the premises upon which said building is situated. 

Sect. 21. No lead pipe shall in any building hereafter 
erected in any such (said) city or village be connected with an 
iron pipe except by means of a metallic ferrule. 

Sect. 22. No duct or flue for admitting air to an apparatus 
intended for warming shall be concealed below the concrete 
under the lowest floor of any building, except that the same be 
laid in dry sand or soil, and be made of impervious and im- 
perishable material, hermetically sealed at the joints. 

Sect. 23. Every soil-pipe and waste-pipe shall extend through 
and at least two feet above the highest roof of the building of 
which it is a part, open and undiminished in size, and no such 
extended pipe shall have its open top end nearer than ten feet 
to the window or door of a habitable room ; and such pipe shall 
continue in an upward direction, and no horizontal or nearly 
horizontal portions of such pipes will be permitted which 
aggregate portions shall exceed one-half their vertical measure- 
ment, and all divergence from a straight line shall be made 
with curved pipes, and connections with horizontal pipes shall 
be made with Y-branches of proper size. 

Sect. 24. Said officer or any duly authorised officer of the 
said department shall, so far as may be necessary for the per- 
formance of his or their said respective duties therein, have the 
right to enter at any and all reasonable hours in the daytime 
any building or premises in such (said) city or village. 

Sect. 25. Any person violating any of the provisions of this 
act, or any said owner or officer who shall neglect or refuse to 
comply with any of the provisions of this act, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and upon conviction thereof in any 
court of justice, shall be fined not less than two hundred and 
fifty dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars ; recovery to be 
had in the name of and for the use of the city in which the 
offence shall have been committed or incurred. 

Sect. 26. Any person convicted and fined as mentioned in 
sect. 24 of this act, who shall for the space of forty-eight hours 
next ensuing after being so found guilty by said court, fail to 
comply with the requirements of this act, or any provisions or 
requirement thereof, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and upon conviction thereof before any court of justice, shall be 
fined in a sum of money not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

Sect. 27. The circuit courts of this state and the superior 
court of Cook county are hereby authorised and required to 
issue, upon due application of any officer or department men- 
tioned in sect. 1 of this act, or of his or its duly appointed 
agents, in the name of said officer or department, an injunction 
restraining or preventing the use and occupation of any such 
(said) building or structure which is or shall hereafter be 
erected, altered or maintained, or the sewerage system of 
which shall be constructed, altered, or maintained (or an 
portion thereof), used in violation of this act, or any of the pro- 
visions thereof, 

Sect. 28, Any and all laws of this state in conflict with this 
act are hereby repealed. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Holy Trinity, Little Queen Street.—After some additions 
and improvements recently effected, this church, which was 
built about fifty years ago—a good example of early modern 
Gothic—has been reopened. These alterations consist of the 
unusual but most successful change in position of the altar 
from east to west—a matter which was most carefully con- 
sidered, and not carried out till the sanction of all the authori- 
ties was obtained, and a faculty duly issued after inquiry, but a 
change of arrangements which might well be followed by many 
other churches where the frontage is towards the east, with 
entrance-lobbies right and left of the communion-table, as was 
the case in this Little Queen Street church. The western 
gallery and useless enclosure beneath, and a strip of each 
gallery north and south being removed, a wide space was 
obtained for a raised chancel enclosure with pierced dwarf- 
stone parapets, the organ formerly in this western gallery being 
placed on the north, and vestry screens on the south side, the 
old pulpit and desks being cut down in height and refixed. 
New chancel stalls in oak, carved by Robinson; tiles for 
sacrarium, by Carter & Co., elsewhere by Simpson (for Maw 
& Co.), and a three-light tracery window were added. Stained 
glass (the gift of Mr. Bateman) for the new window over altar 
was by Messrs. Moore & Co. Altogether, the work of the 
architect of fifty years ago has been done justice to, and, work- 
ing entirely within the lines laid down by that architect, a 
church which had become somewhat dreary and unsuitable for 
modern church arrangements has become a valuable and even 
handsome edifice. The ceilings are all vaulted in plaster on 
slender columns, which, now the galleries are removed, have a 


very good effect. Contributions from Lincoln’s Inn Fields and 
Holborn were supplemented by grants from the Incorporated 
Society and others. The architect was Mr, C. Forster Hay- 
ward, F.S.A., 47 Museum Street. 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy will 
be opened in Dublin on Monday next. 


A School of Art is proposed to be built at West Brom- 
wich in connection with the present Institute, owing to the 
insufficient accommodation for art students. 

A Font, designed by Mr. G. Bradbury, architect, of Liver- 
pool, has been placed in the church of St. Polycarp, Everton. 
The bowl is worked out of a block of Numidian marble, the 
whole being wrought by Messrs. Norbury & Paterson, of Liver- 
pool. 

The Design of Mr. George W. Webb, of Friar Street, 
Reading, has been selected out of a competition in which six- 
teen sets of plans were sent in by various architects, for the 
proposed Jubilee fountain in St. Mary’s Butts. 

Mr. Stephen Shaw, of Kendal, has been appointed archi- 
tect for the new Kendal Grammar School. In the competition 
seven of the local architects took part. 


Messrs. Littlewood & Aston have obtained first prize in 
the competition for laying out the Castle Grounds, Guildford. 


Mr. John Girdwood, of Prospect, Carrickfergus, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Irish Section at the Manchester 
Jubilee Exhibition. 

Waterford Cathedral will shortly be altered and improved 
according to the plans of Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A. 

The Beverley Town Council on Monday decided on 
scheme of drainage, at a cost of 13,500/. 


* The Executive of the Newcastle Exhibition on Monday 
took over the Exhibition buildings, which have been erected by 
Mr. Walter Scott. 

The Old Parish Church of St. Helens is to be restored 
at a cost of between 1,500/, and 2,000/.,, and not rebuilt, as 
formerly proposed. . 


A Committee has been formed for extending the chancel 
and other improvements in St. Bartholomew’s Church, Salford. 


The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have granted a site at 
a nominal rent for the technical school proposed to be built at 
Rochdale. About 10,000/, is required for the erection and 
endowment of the school, nearly half of which has already been 
promised. 


A Dock is to be constructed at Deal for mercantile 
shipping, which is also to serve as refuge for vessels from the 
Goodwin Sands. 


A Reredos for the Church of St. James the Less, Ancoats, 
is being subscribed for as a memorial of the late Dr. Fraser. 


The Erection of anew infirmary, at a cost of about 3,000/,, 
has been decided on for Tynemouth. 

The Gloucester Town Council last week resolved that 
plans for erecting public baths upon the Charlton House 
property should be invited from Gloucester architects, from 
Mr. A. P. Bell, Manchester, and Messrs. Thompson & 
Pethingall, Hull, who gained the first and second premiums in 
1875 for plans for baths at the Spa, and from three other 
architects. 

Mr. HE. Olander, C.E., will read a paper on “Bridge 
Floors ; their Design, Weight, and Cost,” at the meeting of the 
Society of Engineers on Monday next. 

A Beethoven Museum is to be established at Heiligen- 
stadt, near Vienna. The collection will include the existing 
“ Beethoven-Sammlung,” with a large library, a picture gallery, 
and all the furniture, ornaments, busts, letters, manuscripts, 
musical scores, and other documents having any relation to the 
composer which can be gathered together. 

Mr. E. Pritchard, C.8., presided at the meeting of the 
members of the Association of Birmingham Students of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, when a paper on “ Waterworks 
and Water Supply” was read by Mr. Alfred Hill. 

Tettenhall Wood Church has been reopened, various im- 
provements having been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
T. H. Fleeming, architect, of Wolverhampton. 

The Gloucester Towa Council have decided on a site for 
the Municipal Buildings which it is proposed to erect. 

The Birmingham Architectural Association met on 
Tuesday evening. Mr. John Cotton, vice-president, occupied the 
chair, and a paper was read by Mr. J. Tonks, on “ Heraldry in 
Modern Art.” The lecturer gave a very succinct account of the 
rise and development of heraldry, and illustrated his remarks 
by some fine impressions of seals, &c. A vote of thanks, pro- 
posed by Mr. J. Cotton, and supported by Messrs. A. V. Ingall 
W. H. Bidlake, and Victor Scruton, hon. sec., was unani-- 
mously accorded to the lecturer, 
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LONDON, MARCH 4, 1887, 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment. is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance oy Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are-vrequested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.”* 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERBEEG. — March 8.—For Building Eleven Cottages. 
The Engineer, Newport Station, Mon. 

BAKEWELL.—March 19.—For Building Hospital, Male 
Vagrant Wards, and Additions to Workhouse. Mr. J. Foster, 
Architect, Norfolk Chambers, Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 


*Bancor, Co. ,DowN.—March 9.—For Building Church 
and Schools. Mr. S. P. Close, Architect, 53 Waring Street, 
Belfast. 

BELFAST.—March 8.—For Building Two Houses, Lisburn 
Road. Mr. J. Boyd, Architect, 7 Clarence Place, Belfast.’ 
BeN RuHYDDING.—March 4.—For Building Residence. 
Mr. E. J. Dogshun, Architect, 1 East Parade, Leeds. 
BINGLEY.—March 7.—For Building Stable. Messrs. Milnes 
& France, Architects, Bradford. 
BRADFORD.—March 5.—For Two Steel Boilers. 
Binnie, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 
BRENT.—March 4.—For Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, 13 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 
Bury.—March 9.—For Building Two Houses and Shop. 
Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, 
Bury. 
CHARLESWORTH.—For Gallery to Congregational Church. 
Mr. H. B. Price, Architect, 25 Cross Street, Manchester. 
CHATHILL.—March 5.—For Additions and Extensions to 
Warenford Presbyterian Church. Mr. G. Reavell, jun., 
Architect, Alnwick. 


Mr. A. R. 


simultaneously. 


EK. & J. 


L Report 


to Ohe Architect, 


“ As little ironwork as possible.”—Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale, 

=i These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
i principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
y of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 


— THE “EGLAT” avo RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 
> 


with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 
WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 

Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 

Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 

5 Perfect Fanlight Regulator. ' 

Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. Tah 
Reversible Pivored Windows for Cleaning from the inside. | 
Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


M. VERITY. 
98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 


a 


_ CLITHEROE.——March 8.—For Construction of Reservoir 
with Embankment, Puddle Wall, &c. Messrs. M‘Landsborough 
& Preston, C.E., The Exchange, Bradford. 


CRUMPSALL.—March 10.—For Altering and Enlarging 
Workhouse. Messrs, Worthington & Elgood, Architects, 
Manchester. = 

DEWSBURY.—March 7,.~-For Reseating, Upholstering, and 
Floor Covering of Four-table Billiard-room. Mr. J. Barton, 
Architect, St. Mark’s, Dewsbury. 


ELLAND.—March 5.—For Building Town Hall. Mr. C. F. 
L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


EXETER.—March 7.—For Repair of County Bridges during 
four years. Mr. E, H. Harbottle and Mr, J. Little, County 
Surveyors, Exeter. 

FENTON.—March 4.—-For Construction of Gasholder Tank. 
Mr. F. H. Darwin, Manager, Gas Offices, Fenton. 


FOLKESTONE.—March 11.—For Excavations and Construc- 
tion of Foundations for Iron Gasholder Tank, and Retaining and 
Boundary Walls at the Gasworks. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 
C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


GLascow.—March 7.—For Erection of Lunatic Asylum 
and relative Buildings at Hartwood. Messrs. Bruce & Hay, 
Architects, 261 West George Street, Glasgow. 


GUILDFORD.—March 5.—For Additions at White Hall, 
Spittal Street. Messrs. Peak, Lunn & Peak, Architects, 
3 Market Street, Guildford. 

HaA.LiFAx.—March 4—For Building Second Block of Ten 
Houses, Swires Road. Mr. Joseph Wilson, Architect, Queen’s 
Road, Halifax. 

HEADINGLEY.—March 8.—For Building Two Shops and 
Alterations to House, Otley Road. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, 
Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds, and Central Chambers, 
Harrogate. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—March 1to.—For Building Six Dwell- 
ing-houses. Mr. S. Wood, Architect, Cheapside, Heckmond- 
wike. 

HUCKNALL TORKARD.—For Building Free Library. Mr, 
A. N. Bromley, Architect, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—March 5.—For Pulling Down and Re- 
building Dwelling-houses, Deighton Road, The Borough 
Surveyor, Huddersfield. 


JESMOND.—March 7.—For Building Parish Hall. Mr. T.R. 
Spence, 30 Berners Street, London, W. 


KINNERLEY, OSWESTRY. — March 10.—For Reseating 
Church. Messrs. Oswell & Smith, Architects, Dana Chambers, 
Shrewsbury. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


KIRKSTALL. — March 7.—For Stabling for Twenty-five 
Horses, and Alterations at Brewery. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 
5 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LIGHTCLIFFE.—March 5.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Mr. J. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 

LISTOWEL. —For Works near Listowel. Mr. J. F. Fuller, 
Architect, Brunswick Chambers, Dublin. 

LUDDENDEN Foot.—March 8.—For Building Two Houses. 
Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

MitE Enp.—March 10.—For Additions to Porter's Lodge 
at Workhouse, Bancroft Road. Mr. J. M. Knight, Architect, 
Vestry Hall, Bancroft Road, Mile End, E. 

MitNRow.—March 7.—For Altering Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. Butterworth & Duncan, Architects, 4 South Parade, 
Rochdale. 

NETHERTON, WAKEFIELD.—March 9.—For Building Two 
Houses and Shop. Mr, F. Broadbent, Architect, 3 Bradford 


Road, Dewsbury. 
—March 1to,—For Building Stable, Coach- 


WORKINGTON.—March 6.—For Building Group of Dwel- 
ling-houses. Mr. T. Watson, Harrington Road, Workington. 

WORTHING.—March 7.—For Building Local Board Offices. 
The Surveyor to the Local Board, Town Hall, Worthing. 

YORK.—March 21.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr, W. G, 
Penty, Architect, Clifford Chambers, York. 


TENDERS. 


ACCRINGTON. 
For Construction of Brick and Pipe Sewers, &c., Accrington, 
Mr. F. S. BUTTON, Borough Surveyor. 
P, WALKDEN & Co., Liverpool (accepted) . £1,042 11 4 
BAILDON. 
For Building Villa Residence, Stabling, and Farm Buildings, 
Providence Mills Estate, Baildon. Mr. JOHN BARTON, 


NETHERTON.- Architect, Dewsbury. Quantities by the Architect. 


house, &c., Corn Bank, Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Firth Dawson, Windhill, Yorks, mason . .£550 0 0 
Huddersfield, J. G. Parker, Windhill, jomer =. 9, Sogn 
PETERBOROUGH.—March 18.—For Building Four Houses, R. D. Taylor, Shipley, plumber . : : , br Oa 
Park Road, Mr. H. M. Townsend, Architect, The Precincts, E. Thornton, Shipley, slater 3 é : ~~ 6 gee 
Peterborough. Wilkinson, Shipley, plasterer : . ° : 439009 
PONTELAND.—March 7.—For Additions to Workhouse Garth Bros., Windhill, painter . ‘ ’ »| 239 10 


Out:offices. Mr, G. Wilkinson, Clerk to the Guardians, Ponte- 
land, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
R1pon.—March 7.—For Building Stables and Additions to 
Grantley Hall. Mr. G. Mallinson, Architect, Ripon. 
SHIPLEY.—March 8.—For Building Two Houses. 
Wilcock, Architect, 9 Leeds Road, Bradford. 


COLNEY HATCH. 
For Building Engine-house on Sewage Farm Land, near 
Colney Hatch, for the Finchley Local Board. Mr. 
GEORGE W. BRUMELL, Engineer to the Board. Quantities 


Mr. W, 
by Mr. George W. Brumell, 


STOCKBRIDGE.—March 17.—For Completion of Church es en ; eh ‘ e.. & fa £750 0 0 
Tower and Timber Spire. Messrs, J. Colson & Son, Archi- ec, EE, ie 7 aM 748 fe) 
tects, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. Honan 3 ee cle é . . . . Be ‘ S 

TEAMS, GATESHEAD.—F or Building Five Dwelling-houses. Wheeler & Co. Finchley : : . ; , as ole 
Messrs. S. Oswald & Son, Architects, 2 St. Nicholas Buildings, Give ® Gon, New Benes ES . : ‘ 3 ae 

) ° ry 6 2 
NERO MLS Marriott Bros., High Barnet ‘ ‘ . 720 0 O 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—March 7.—For Cloak Rooms, Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury Park. ; : + 68aeme 
Caretaker’s House, Boating and Landing Stage, &c. Mr. T. J. H. Cooper, Finchley . ‘ ; ; : Mans Ane 
Scoones, C.E., 8 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. Newton & Idle, Clapham . : ‘ ; « 6396 6-6 

WIRSEY.—March 4 —For Reconstruction of Branch Stores. Sabey & Son, Islington. . ° ° « GIS hols 

Paine Bros., Stamford Hill . ‘ : : « O15) 1G-n0 


Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 


HOLDEN & CO.’S PATENT ZING ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation, 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, - 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliting _,GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). eg 


ae 4 Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 6 

=| FE Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 2 

Ne ened \> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ = 

SEERA, 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain = 

- nS Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, & 
seresa It: 3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" ; 

———. also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN. 


Glass 


se Improved Glass 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


Casement. 


Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 


7 LY YN 
Please Hopper f for Skylights. | Hopper Ventilator. 


cs 
{mproved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper | 


at Street, Edgware Road, Ww. EDGWARE ROAD, W 
s . 


OPECIALITE WIEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, Meee MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH SE, 5T. J. STURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BEDFORD. EASTBOURNE. 

For New Improved 75-quarter Malthouse, to be Erected at | For New Market and Arcade, Grove Road, Eastbourne. Messrs. 
Bedford, for Mr. C. Wells. Messrs. H. Stopes & Co., FULLER & OAKDEN, Architects, Eastbourne and Lewes. 
Architects, 244 Southwark Street, London, S.E. Quantities by Mr. E. Robey Carpenter, Burton-on-Trent. 

W. J. Adcock, Dover . . « « +£3,695 0 0| C. Wren, Eastbourne . . « «' «£7,193 9 © 
W. Freshwater, Bedford . ; a pt 859800..0) 0 J. Peerless, Eastbourne , F 2 ‘ 6,965 0 a 
Wall Bros., London. , . 5 ‘ a 5 OSS ey Me W. Backhurst, Eastbourne A A : w0,.075. 0,0 
Haynes & Son, Bedford . : ‘ ; ee 93;6 950107, 0 Rowland Bros., Horsham . “ e e » 6,500 0 oO 
Thomas Spencer, Bedford : . : » 3,059 9 O J. Martin, Eastbourne : : ¢ ‘ » 6,495 9 9 
G. Henson, Wellingborough . A ‘ g885,0200/0 [0 E. H. Holloway, New Cross , ° 2 O70. 0.2, 0 
Warton & Walker, “Bedford. A 5 4 82 00D On 10 J. Robson, Snaresbrook , s E ; » 6,298 © © 
S. Foster, Bedford (accepted ) iy oe ibe iseowo), &. Peters, Horsham owe te tsa 05205 0. 0 
J. Longley, Crawley . ; : ; ° Sa O25 oO 

CHERTSEY. W. King, Dover 5 : - . ‘ a Psc40. 3, 4 

For Building Cells to Vagrant Wards at the Chertsey Union G. Dolson, Colchester . : : : $1240.40 2 

Workhouse, Ottershaw. E, Cornwall, Eastbourne . ° : : oO 0 oe O 
Blaney, Chertsey . . ‘ ° ° ° ~4,150 0 O J. Wood, Eastbourne : ; ‘ 2, O41S00.0).,0 
Marsh, Woking . ° : ° e : se TO," LO Stevens & Pattenden, Eastbourne 5 A « 66;086--'O" 6 
Wells, Chertsey . = i : 5 . Pleo O50 Dore & Son, Eastbourne. ~~. °, ‘ o, 63078" 00 
Martin, Addlestone. ui ° me L1GR 10410 Newman & Hart, Eastbourne °. : . ge O07 5a) Seas 
Spimm, Hersham . ° ° ‘ ‘ abt // 0 pO J. Hayvwz \RD, * Eastbourne - 5,077, 8 9 
Hunt, Chertsey 0 ° ° ° ‘ Palisy 0 0 * Accepted subject to revisions, 

Hallett, Paddington . ‘ ‘ : : F ALI6+,.0° 10 
Nesmyth, Chertsey : . : ° LS Ope O FAILSWORTH. 
STEER & SONS, Addlestone (accepted) ; » 95 0 O|} For Building the Dob Lane Day and Sunday Schools, Fails- 


worth. Mr. Tom Cook, Architect, 39 Victoria Buildings, 
COLCHESTER. Victoria Street, Manchester. Quantities by the Architect. 


For Alterations and Repairs at the Angel Hotel, Colchester, for H. Rowland, Ashton-under-Lyne . . ay T0200) 0) 
Messrs. Charrington, Nicholl & Co., East Hill Brewery. R. Grason, Bradford, Manchester 4 5 eae wah ok 9) 
Mr, J. W. START, Surveyor, Colchester. Castle Hall Co., Staleybridge . . ‘ » 1,596 0 oO 

C. Oldridge . é A . - : 21540. 0 J. Statham & Sons, Pendleton . “ ‘ iy dey Xe: 
A. Chambers . . : ‘ ‘ : mol itclO. O R. Weill & Sons, Manchester . : 3 1,550.40 0 
G. Radford . ; c A - A 5 wea On © A. Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne n 0 eet. 6 Ger ero 
H. Lewis (accepted) . ° : ‘ : foniia. O02 0 J. Hamilton, Altrincham . ° ‘ ® ¢ 1510807 0 
Souther & Sons, Salford . pile ta’ ‘ ae ANS ies 8 8: 

CREWE. Riley, Fleetwood ; A ‘ « 15539. 0. 0 

For Building the Lyceum Theatre, Crewe. Messrs. DARBY- Burgess & Garett, Manchester 5 ° e T3540 OD 
SHIRE & SmitH, Architects, Manchester. Quantities by J. McFarlane, Manchester. - i e ‘ “er A Het gee Ne) 
Messrs. Taylor, Hurrell & Taylor. Owen Williams, Manchester’ ,. . . . 1,500.0 70 

R. Neill & Sons, Manchester , . e 743,109 © O W. A. Peters,,Rochdale . <«. : ‘ ae 40s Ono 
N. Johnson, Crewe ; 3 ‘ 5 f £152,000 a O Thomas Whitehead, Failsworth - : eT Avour Ud O 
W. Bunn & Son, Salford . . . . 7 1'2;6900" 6 Oo John Ward, Manchester . : a ‘ aT. 4008, O10 
T. & W. Meadows, Stockport . - ‘ F1a2,o76 O) O John Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne. ° cetade OO 
John Matthews, Nantwich ; . ; ee 2.O50q 0. O R. Whilee, Barnes Green , ° ee ie{ae 0. Oo 
A, P, COTTERILL, Crewe (accepted ) . (2,816 a 'O ish HALLIWELL, Hollinwood (accepted) ’ Peet 4 ju Oe O 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS prey ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., aa TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. UREN BANGOR, N. Wales: September 14, 1885. 
From 5s each AY Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 


Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUGED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
40 Park Road, Bradford, voreetirel 


and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


rere aE aeons yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 

essrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 

__N.B._Size and heieht of window no object 

WEAETIOGANY @& HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°Roin,toxpow, ©. 


Contractors to Railway ne Fonan tah eee Companies. 
ks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c, Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels 
meer; os os Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c,, in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching i in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, k, &o, 1 
OGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJ ou, ‘Lonpon.” 


JEEFEERIES PATENT 


AUTOMATIC DOOR-CHECK AND SPRING, 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Banks, Schools, Hotels, Offices, Warehouses, Private Houses, &c. 
No. 2529. The advantages of Jefferies’ Patent Door-Check and Spring 


are :— 
It is AUTOMATIC and CERTAIN in its action. ’ 
| SLAMMING of doors is ENTIRELY PREVENTED, whilst PER- 
q 


FECT CLOSING is insured. ‘ 
Doors can be made to close QUICKLY or SLOWLY as required. 


Doors can be KEPT OPEN, if required, AT ANY ANGLE. 
It works parallel with the door, and takes up VERY LITTLE 
SPACB, 
Having NO COMPLICATED LEVERS, it can be fixed in a few 
minutes by an UNSKILLED WORKMAN. 
| Itis DIREOT AOTING, so that friction is reduced to a MINIMUM. 
The SAME CHECK can be used for EITHER RIGHT or LEFT 


HAND decors. 
Being fixed OUTSIDE the room, it is not an eye-sore. 
| After being fixed it requires NO ATTENTION except OCOA- 
SIONALLY OILING at the joints. 
Each Check is sent out COMPLETE with oil and screws, and 
PACKED IN A CARDBOARD BOX, With instructions for fixing. 


In ordering, please give full particulars of size of door. 
Engraving showing Door closed. SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— Engraving showing Door partly open. 


JOHN FELL & CO., Wolverhampton; 9 Fenchurch St., London; and 163 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Also Manufacturers of Bath and Lavatory Fittings, and all kinds of Sanitary Brass Work, Pumps, Steam Fittings, &¢., &o. 
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£156 18 o C. Barnes, Hford 5 4,429 


Judge fe) : ; : 
» 2,189 0 O D0 “Py Howell & Son, Lambeth Palace Road. » 4,414 
0 


Lewis & Shrubsole 


SUPPLEMENT 
FAREHAM. HIGH BEECH. 
ing hurch, Hants. For Building Hotel on Site of King’s Oak Public-house, High 
Lererorne Sah ie ps : x ; MG as £4,317 9 0 Beech, cesies Mr. DAviD BURNETT, Architect, St. 
Parimore a ‘ ; ; : 5 3,900)='0 0 Nicholas Lane, E.C. Quantities by Mr. W. E. Stoner. 
Fullford , ; ; : : : 23950 OO A. Reed, Stratford . 3 ‘ : 2 - £5,707.) Oo 
Woodward ° : . . . . » 3,050 0 oO Taylor & Co., Cambridge Road, E. . ‘ « 5,075 0 @ 
Parmeter... -, +. + +  « ® 3,588.0 ©} Nightingale, Albert Embankment .. . , | §,5s0 Naum 
Dove Bros. : : ; ; : : - $3,565.00 Staines & Co., 61 Great Eastern Street . - 4944 00 
Wall & Hook . : ; : ; : - 3,547 0 0 Palmer & Co., St. George’s, E. : . «54,875 ome 
GODDARD & SON (accepted) . : ‘ » 3,490 0 O J. Hicks, Stamford Hill . 5 : : « ‘4,866 078% 
Architect’s estimate . |. | =» , «sie sule= 3507) © 20 Perry &Co., Bows.) 5 enue » 4,848 o o 
Kilby & Gayford, 87 Worship Street, E.C. - 4,836 0 oO 
FAVERSHAM. | J. Morter, Stratford . 5 ree + 47070 O08 
For Building Cottage Hospital and Dispensary, Faversham, J. Walker, Poplar . 4,664 0 0 
Kent, Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 26 Great George Wells & Son, Woodford : . 4,659 0 0 
Street, Westminster, and High Wycombe, Bucks. J. Egan, Buckhurst Hill . , : : - 4,600 0 0 
Main Building. Fences. J. J. Robson, Snaresbrook, E. . . . » 4,499 0 Oo 
Johnsen . . : £3,625 9 0 Tabey & Son, Islington Green . « 4480750. 0 
; Oo oO 
Oo oO 
WHITING (accepted ) » 2,186 0 160 © O| W. Watson, Ilford ot a rs 
J. Garrud, Hackney Road - p : : o. A.33 I rOnsO 
FINEDON. J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey, Essex . ; @. 4,205" 30) 56 
For Building Factory for the Finedon Boot and Shoe Manu- Newton & Idle, Clapham Common . ’ . ‘49898, Uo 
facturing Society. G. Parker, 124 Sumner Road, Peckham . .'4150"00 
G. Dawkins, Wellingborough . . . «£600 0 O| G_& J. Green, Austin Street Works, Amhurst 
S. Abbott, Little Harrowden . . : . 263 10 0 Road, Hackney . . ° : ‘ e 3:993 9 O 
Downing Bros., Finedon . : ° ‘ « 259.070 
J. T. Ward, Irthlingborough : : . » 250 0 0 IDLE. 
W. H. HENSON, Finedon (accepted) . + + 250 0 0] Fo, Building Houses and Additions to Greenside Mills, Idle. 


Mr, JOWETT KENDALL, Architect, Idle, near Bradford. 
Quantities by Architect. 
Jeptha Thornton, Idle, mason. 
Herbert Ingle, Greengates, joiner. 
John Butler & Co., Stanningley, engineer. 


HEADINGTON. 
For Alterations to Langley Lodge, Headington, near Oxford. 
Mr. Fras. L. PITHER, Architect, 2 John Street, Bedford 
Row. Quantities by the Architect. 


cing daa ji : ; ; . £1,080 0 0 

series coding ; } & 1,070 je James Padgett, Idle, plumber. 

Wilkins & Sons, Oxford .  . . «  « 1,045 0 0 W. H. Home, Idle, plasterer. 

Curtis, Oxford . ; : : f ; . 1,012 0 0 Joseph Richardson, Eccles Hill, slater, 

Castle & Martin, Oxford . : : : 24 ss O70 SRO aes 

Neave & Neave, Abbey Road, N.W. ; «1.1 20520Oa OD LIVERPOOL. 

Claridge, Banbury : 2 : : » 939 © O| For Alterations to Tavern, 19 Great Charlotte Street, for Mr. 
Kimberley, Banbury ; , . : sje Of le OmeO George Carloss. . Mr. JOSEPH HENRY MCGOVERN, Archi- 
Newton & Idle, Clapham . : : : 0g OL 7 AID CaO tect. 

Addis, Hounslow. ‘ . . ° s: 9704.40 BO Briccs & ROWANS (accepted), : ‘ oL97o yo 70 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION. BRUSSELS, 1876. 

HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans 

dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, £., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HOMAN RopcEers London” « NAMOH, Manchester,” 


London Telephone, No. 1,026, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON —continued. 

For New Church of St. James, Spanish Place, proposed to be | For Works required to be done in Building First Portion of 
erected upon the site of some old houses between South Mission Church, Ravensbourne Street, West Greenwich. 
Street and George Street, Manchester Square, W., for the Mr. E. C. LEE, Architect. Mr. L. C. Riddett, Surveyor. 
Rev. Michael Barry. »Estimates A,*B, C, D. Messrs. Kirk & Randall Pitt Blais epinane » £2,102 0 O 
GOLDIE, CHILD & GOUDIE, Architects. Mr. W. H. Bray- Jarrett , ° : : , : . + 2,052 0 O 
shaw, Surveyor. Marriage . ’ ° R : : . C2020, OO 

Turtle & Appleton . 4 . 4 2 P£5S0Lt 0 0 Wetraraien : ; : ; ; y et,00.e.0. 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ; s A si 50,201 One O Conder. ‘ : . > : ‘ » 1,948 0 0 
Conder . ; i ; ; } ; . 53,392 0 0 Brown, Son & Blomfield . : . eee 5003 9 Oy O 
Parmenter : : : - : : oy 52,500. 208, 0 Johnson . : ° . , , , - 1,850 0 0 
Goddard . sale eer wre ee te eS sp Rope) Ener 
Beets. - ln Ae en td COm TOMO oat te eee : 
Se jo ae 31,150 9 o| For Building Hospital, Merthyr. 
E. Morgan, Tredegar : ° ° . SLoior. 7-7 
Sheppard 5 : 4 : . : 5p 50,270.4,0 8 O ’ 5 
Thompson ; : : ; 49,548 0 0 Morgan & Evans, Pontypool . . : . 4,015°10° 0 
Dove ; : F : ‘ k 49,070 0 O T. Foster, Abergavenny . : ; ; PANS 5 OO 
: : , D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : ‘ 4,502 7 Oe O 
> : ea a i 8 J. Williams, Knighton . < ; : PY iy dll ite 

For Construction of Brick Sewer (2,325 feet), Coleman Street T, Rees, Merthyr Vale i : ; Bie ore 

and Fore Street, E.C. Cupar Cardiff ; 
Poste & Co £9,590 0. 0 . Berton, ardi : . A : : SrA LOOP itm 
Ad SES : : ® , : Rao Thomas, Watkin & Co., Swanse : : ne 4,074) 2° 6 
Killineb : . . ' <i ns . » 7,995 9 O C. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . ; ee 757108 
ee : . : . . Teng. 0 Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . ¢ F 13740 0.0 
Dickinson 6,700 O O P : ; 
ea é Co, . ree ‘ : : : 6 ne aaa Turner & Son, Cardiff : f 3 ; a uaa te 84 
mo - (accepted ) : . , - 6,505 E. Thomas, Neath . 5 ’ : . 29 83,§24- 154° 0 
. Williams, Merthyr ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ i 349067 0" 0 

For New Factory, Britannia Row, Islington, for Messrs. By Fehking iireanen j ; ; , ; Ske -0 oO 
Lorimer & Co. Messrs.. ALEXANDER & GIBSON, Archi-] J. Jones, Merthyr . . « 7s  « «+ 3:326 10 0 
tects, 40 Great James Street, Bedford Row. W. Bower & Co, Hereford . ; ’ 319960 + 25* 6 

Woodward j : : : : : » £3,835 9 O J. GABE, Merthyr (accepted) . : thee 007 ea) 
Patman & Fotheringham . - ; ‘ 773) Oe O 
Anley : ‘ 4 . - : : - 3,520 90 O NEWTON ABBOT. 
J. Beale. : : : : : ‘ . 3,480 0 O|} For Enclosing and Fitting Showyard, Newton Abbot, for the 
T. L. Green ; : : ; : : 3.25980 O Devon and County Agricultural Association. 
Warming Premises, P. Blowey, Plymouth . 5 : : ; . £9239 iI 
j.&T.May . j : 2 ; j Minoo. 0.'0 I’, Stacey, Newton Abbot . : : : 2 SOONG O 
Maeve havc : f 5 4 ; M>60)'00 0 Henry Yea, Newton Abbot . : : é a feet 2 7 
Lifts J. H. Fouden, Ashburton . : : c OG iat ao 
ee meer 8 Be ARIZS 0 NORTH WITHAM. 
B.W. Davis. . . . : » + 120 0 © | For Repair and Enlargement of Parish Church, North Witham, 
fire f1ydrants. exclusive of interior fittings or old lead. Mr. R. J. WITHERS, 
Shand, Mason & Co. ; : 88 0 oO Architect, Adam Street, Adelphi. 


ee ee «66's. so |. ; W. Wane; St. Neots (accepted). aN & £66!" 0'0 


THE AEOLUS WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 285 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


The ONLY and HIGHEST Award for 


—WOOD-BLOCK =FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
* Tmmovable Aeme.’’ 


Wy M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


G % 4 Vd 
WOOD -BLOCK FLOOR Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, 8.E. 


LE ACME” 


& 
— : 
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SUPPPLEMENT 

For Additions to Board. School, ‘Vernon bhai itaa Mr. W. | For Pula Cottages and Peete as at Hillside, Tamerton 
een ee v Sais ae a ee Ae 116 F Sea er Plymouth : : . . etl : 
W. BEARDMORE, Northampton (accepted) a+ S790. O40 range : ; ars oe 
i be ep H Penarth, for Nomcomee Mappbock, ‘Tamerton Foliott a 

eee eet ens at an Mectes. SewakD & THlowas, Archi | (ecepiedys uu. 


tects, Cardiff. Quantities by the Architects, 


ies i ‘ 51,500 BLOMLO WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
z C eae Son Bristol. : : : ore o o| For Building Offices at the Gasworks, for the Hartlepool Gas 
T, Evans, Cardif .. jfwa@aubie © ) is) 0950. u080 and Water Company. 
W. Symonds, Cardiff ° ‘ ‘ x fal, BYOWSD AO W. A. Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tees , ; + Lita ae 
8 ‘She ton & Son, Cardi. =: |. Gnas) 2h, Gactho mo, (er ae Clepham, Stockton-on-Tees .  . . 1,330 0 O 
H M a ic Penarth r ) . ° ® 1,794 IZ Oo J: Davison, Stockton-on-Tees . ° . e 1,325 D4 
C. She herd & Son, Cardiff , . . 57. 45794, £0 10 J. Cooke, Stockton-on-Tees ° , . . s 4,225. 70.70 
jones Fics Cardiff : A ‘ ‘ ; ¢ FOO FOTO R. Watt, West Hartlepool ~ , ‘ : » 1,158 12 0 
Luen & Hawkins, Penarth .. . . « 1699 0 0} J. Howe, West Hartlepool eee 
G. Smallbridge & Son, Cardiff . F 141,05 7030 W. Cockburn & Son, West Hartlepool . a Hskoo. 0 0 
Turner & Son, Cardiff : A : » 1,646 I9 oO Suggitt & Son, West Hartlepool : . 2 1,630.0. .0 
J. JONEs, Penarth (accepted) 4° «6 »: « 1,637 15 0] J. CARTER, Hartlepool-(accepied) .- 2 s 3,009 10 0 
_ PORTSMOUTH. ee SWINDON. 
‘or Building § 7 nin tt. For Building Twelve Cottages, William Street, New Swindon. 
; penta sre peter a: a os aa £259 TO.0 Mr. W. H. READ, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 
Burden. A : : ° ° ; ewi4ds eke JO Phillips, Swindon , ° ; ‘ : . £1,870, GG 
Crockerell , ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ; ni Q2ZStOL1O Wiltshire, Swindon . : 5 x . 1,825°-0 Po 
Cutridge F - A ; : ‘ $1. 220nIO FO Williams, Swindon , ; 3 ; : , 1,740 fe) : 
>, HE cepted) . % A . . + 22 TS MOUO Henley, Swindon 5 és - A «* L7t626 
he Be : Chambers, Swindon ‘ . i) . : : dean (ome) 
PORTSHA. TURVEY, Wroughton (accepitec . : «! L6zecta toe 
For Building Parish Church of St. Mary, Portsea. For Building Three Shops, Cricklade Street, Swindon, Mr. 
Armitage & Hodgson . . © « +f34,100 0 Oo W. H. READ, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 
Thompson a.) sa | "1, WS eatin) 692,85Gute vo Wiltshire, Swindon . | f* 2) es 
Paramor.» + «© + «4 + 4/914) (31,2000 10 | ‘Williams, Swindon  % sllel Sayuenasinly=snnne sn 
Parmenter, ’ ' , : ON SOS AINE 1 Barrett, Swindon 3 oe ; ‘ (S99 37008 
Dove 9. 5 6 + 5 Wah” a 20,265 SOO |) “Philting Swindon . Jaen ~* Gielggo teiie 
Weedyand Moe een Sone ape bs e For Alterations and Additions at the Goddard Arms Hotel, 
Burbide ; vag. Sa iaaaa 28-085 ee Swindon. Mr. W. H. READ, Architect. 
Goddard wn ait a da. tae 23,7 52.50 40 BARRETT (accepted). 
W. Ward. : ° P : : ; » 28,592 13 7 | For Dwelling House, Prospect, Swindon, for Mr. J. Deacon. 
W. R&C, Light 3, : ; ‘ : aM, 20:97 S900 wo Mr. W. H. READ, Architect. 
STEPHENS & BASTOW (accepted) . i » 8255023 975 FO CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepied ). 
j j BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 
Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, THE PRIZE MEDAL, BU » PLY 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, GIBBARD’S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 
FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, A 
suresaens eee | WW OOD |r sisi canis 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
: 1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. ve ee wep eel 


Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. C A R [> a aE ORIENTAL 
New Builder's Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 

and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 

FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for" Sunvnyina Lrs7.” C O M PA N AS CARPETS 

W. WATSON & SONS, Pt 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, BOUGHTON Wy DAVEN PORT, 
W.C. 


TES ia gear eet GEE EES Proprietors.| _ Oldest Established Importers. 


a tate ESTAULISHED 1837. 


PHOTOGRAPHS _ 9 FURNIVAL STREET, CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


HOLBORN, E.C. Levant Warehouse, c 
ARCHITEOTURE GEORGE DAVENPORT, 108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 


INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS The Resident Personal Manager, \—»——_—__+ + —________ 
from the Old Masters, and all the finest Modern ; J E N KS & WoO O D 
Paintings, including the Paris Rules PARQUETRY WwooD CARPETS, 
a See 
Our magnificent Collection is always on view at DADOS, (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


24 OLD BOND "STREET, w., | WALL & CEILING LININGS, | 66 Berners Street, London, W. 


Or Selections and Lists can be had by post from 


_ WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester, 1 slaver hee ons anuog| UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


7 2 ae Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
HE NX F cs NG in every class of Building. Poe REET 

HOUSE PAINT ree 

GENERIC Cone AND! The Carpets are of such durable nature and M ARBLE WORK TO ORDER 
4 Lower Seymour 8t., Portma : Sq..W texture that they will bear without damage the i 

Gas eee tks itp Q-) W. | traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK, 
_DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN and Public Institutions, ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 
nue 1onp CONTRACTS. AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. CHIMNEY - PIECES 
NHK LUNDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT pte oti LS 
gach lente outst cvtyn tm AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, cINS anid’ 

e or ance Oo: vern. > i 

fo mer Gee atte Tonto pig, ax jnodurste Far RUDTBIOR eer rape at to Swedish, WILKINS a nd SONS, 


Tae Bond tof this Company are aveepted by the several 


Govern “Cit Departments AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES | lemme meen one 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SWINDON — continued. SEVENOAKS. 
For New Workshop, Swindon, for Mr. W. Reynolds. Mr. | For Building Baptist Chapel, Sevenoaks. J. “WILLS, 
W. H. READ, Architect. Architect, Derby. 
SEC ahs oe gw. /o pers oe anpagdds (Oy OC WILTSHIRE (accepted). SoU Me. pane 122,020 9 0 
Williams . : . : : . he ELEY On, 0 
BARRETT (accepted ) 4 : cant Sach Oo 


My or Swindon: 


WESTBURY. 


For Restoration of Westoury Church, near Wells, Somerset. 
Mr. W. GouGH, Architect, 24 Bridge Street, Bristol. 


WITHAM. 


For Execution of Works at Witham, forthe Local Board. Mr, 
C. PERTWEE, Surveyor, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 


Quantities not supplied. 
Outfall Sewer, Tanks, Pipes, Carriers, &¢. 


G. Humphreys, Bristol. ‘ ° e » £1,739 12 0 R. Cowdery, Newent, Gloucester ; ' £684 ‘0° 0 
J. Vallis, Frome ‘ ° a ‘ 3 » 1,700 9 O H. Everett & Sons, Colchester ¢ : : agro O 
W. Church, Bristol , . ° ° 4 » 1,673 0 O C. Richards, ‘Witham . f ; 4 .=956' O° 'O 
Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol . . » « 1,585 0 O| J, GAMBLE, Witham (accepted). . » «» 515 10 O 
J. Wilkins, Bristol . , ‘ : : > 3;504 0 0 Grits A Sfablface Conn z, 
T. R. Lewis, Bristol . . : ° : 3550, 0 0 age, labuing, UrANAry, SC. 
Stains & Son, Bristol 7, MP cae oo | ERy Cowdery.) 2 ye kt per gO4B 010 
Luscombe & Son, Exeter . He aber : met 520. OO H, Everett & Sons. ° . » 495 9 9 
A. J. Beavan, Bristol 1,520 0 0 H. Gozzett, Woodham Walter - ; . 4 About 
. . 9 a i} e ° J,I= 
Merrick & Son, Glastonbury . : ; 2 £5402 E22 Lummis & Potter, Chelmsford . . ° SPEC NR ORY AYE 
S. & J. Staple, Shepton Mallet Cal) mer aeerveie7:|!  W.J- Day, Great Clacton (0 6) os vee ABO Oe 0 
C. Webley, Bath : 207484 289 A. Ward, Great Totham , , ‘ : Bea ee ope) 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol : ‘ a S476! O..0 C, Richards . : ° , . 350 10 O 
Pere horse Tristoh a 4... a4) « wiped, A300 0° O J. SMITH, Witham (accepted ) ook 6 ered tee a LO 
C. A. Hayes, Bristol . cl arabe 0Or (2. 9 New Reservotr and Enlarging L-xisting Reservotr. 
W. COWLIN & SON, Bristol (accepted) . en s330 9 9 R. Cowdery . bo Actin ; : ee Gy, ons! 
S, & J. Staple, Shepton Mallet . £ saan seatsarein Ose. | $f, Everett & Sons oe ty: maOoHEs- 0 
3. & J. Staple, Shepton Mallet . £582 7 — , SE 2 ; : ae 
7. Vallis, Pisne P Ls aA ee role |e SMITH (accepted) a bs 24018'o: 0 
W. Church, Bristol ;: a0 55S Ouee 244 0 0 
G. Humphreys, Bristol ; 584) Sue 29°26 WOLVERHAMPTON. 
T. R. Lewis, Bristol . : ; s5400nOmEG 42 o O| For Alterations and Additions to the Receiving Wards at the 
Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol . iu 503 128 0 oO Wolverhampton Union Workhouse. Mr. J. R. VEALL, 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . 520. 0mee CS ONO Architect, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. Quantities 
A. J. Beavan, Bristol . , » 5CO% Gino 120 0 0 by the Architect. 
Merrick & Son, Glastonbury « 4090 26552 70 O O G. H. Marshall, Hawthorne Street, Smethwick . £298 Igo 
H, A. Forse, Bristol i ; 400s Ome 53.0.0 Bradney & Co., "Wolverhampton . 204.0? 0 
Luscombe & Son, Exeter . a) 470 SOO 50 O. 0 Benj. Guest, Wolverhampton ; : : A 2507" OO 
R. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol . 450 0 O fro Oy O Rollings, Wolverhampton : ; S$ §250"'GT"0 
W. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol . 4500 Om oO 25eOuO H. Gough, Wolverhampton ; 5 2AOULONO 
C. A. Hayes, Bristol . : 447, OM © iD Oy Tildesley, Willenhall j wez40510) 0 
J. Wilkins, Bristol : ‘ 408 Oo O 150 0 O J. Jones & Son, Sedgley 200 0 O 
C. Webley, Bath . ° , 384 10 Oo 108) 5.20. CHARLES DAVIES, Wolverhampton (accepted ) 198.419 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bizy.s oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Ccpied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRACUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING | — 
GOLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ERTIFICATH Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream. 
SprAgun’s TABLES, upon ep plestion, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
_ Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS oF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft inclearhand. Orders from the 

country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms on 

application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS, 


| 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 
FARLEIGH DOWN } SUMMER DRIED. 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO; 


LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


SOSSHSSSSSSSS SSO SO SHSSSHSOSHSOSSOSOOOS 


SM ree ties. 


POOCOOS 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
sxx «4 * SKYLIGHTS & 
) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No 6h sontract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SWUM ERG IO): 


CPL PLL SS LLL LL LLL ALLL 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


& * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * # 
RES SOSeCTCSLOV IPT ECT TOC CO*LLOOCPCOOT! 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Letierets price 12s, 6d, 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


BATH STONE. 
BOX GROUND 


IS BEST FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


BIOTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


[. SUMSION, evany omer 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


TRADE MARK. 


E. SCOTT & CO.,, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861) 
Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Patent 


MICA LETTERS. 
OPAL, GLASS, 
AND WOOD LETTER MAKERS, 


GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 


EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, ETC, 


Contractors for and Manufacturers of 


GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Mediums 
Ee M | CA, WE a eee a eae io 


166 CITY ROAD, LONDON 
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WALTHAMSTOW. 

For Additional Classrooms to the Gamuel Road Infants’ 
School, Walthamstow. Mr. W. A. LONGMORE, Architect, 
7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. 


W. Boxley & Son, Walthamstow , : » £1103 20 0 
Taylor & Co., Cambridge Heath ., - >. 207 TS 20 
Morris & Luke, Upper Holloway . 3 « pntbAieS 2.0 
A. Barton, Walthamstow . ‘ ‘ . we ooo 0.1 0 
F, Challis, Walthamstow . ; : COO MRO sO 
J. A. Reed, Walthamstow : : . = 12064) O).-0 
E. G. Tagg, Bethnal Green. ‘ = pmo 7O Oho 
E. Palmer, Old Gravel Lane , . ‘ + mS BO40 BO 
Green & Co., Hackney . e : ’ ‘ 023) 10310 
Priestley & Gurney, Hammersmith . , ¢ 2794: 70 
J. Holland, Poplar . : ' . ' oY OR IO tO 
R. & E. Evans, Peckham . ° ‘ . Li OO 
Staircase at Boys’ School, Marsh Street. 
R. & E. Evans . : P é ; 5 c ghey (ey 
J. A. Reed ; : : - ° . . 146 O80 
BOSLEY & SON (accefted ) , : . at LOCO ae 
Lobbies at Marsh Street Girls’ and Infants School. 
Bailey : 5 : : ; ; . ey, E77 sO 0 
R. & E. Evans . : , ; ; : pa iceP hee) 
F. Challis . ‘ : : d : : : L300, 70 
BOSLEY & SON (accepted ) ° : 5 : 93.120 
WINCHESTER. : 


For Alterations and Repairs at Nos. 30 and 31 High Street, 
Winchester, for Messrs. Clarke & Sons, of Abingdon, 


Berks. Mr. J. G. T. West, Architect, The Knowl, 
Abingdon. 
W. Coles, Winchester . 5 : ‘ - . £480 0 O 
CARTER & SONS (accepted ) . : 7 305 30 50 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


ON Monday the Ramsgate Town Council unanimously 
resolved that a new road to connect the two cliffs should be 
constructed, according to plans by the borough surveyor. The 
estimated cost of the road is 27,000/, ; 

THE Queen has signified her approval of a hospital being 
erected on the south side of Glasgow, to be called the “ Victoria 
Infirmary.” Estimates are to be obtained. 


ASCHERBERG 


THE construction of a swimming-bath was decided on at a 
public meeting held in Romford, and a committee appointed 
to carry the resolution into effect. 


AT a meeting of the inhabitants of Elie, Fifeshire, on Satur- 
day, it was resolved to erect a Town Hall, the want of which 
has long been felt both by the residential population and the 
large number of summer visitors who visit the town each year. 


ON Monday, at a meeting of the General Committee of the 
Royal Hospital, Belfast, it was stated that one of the most 
pressing necessities in the town was the want of a hospital for 
consumptive patients, of whom there is a very large number 
owing to the damp employment in linen mills and factories. 
A small consumption hospital at present exists. Mr. F. Green, 
a local tea merchant, offered to build a new wing to one of the 
local hospitals and fit it up for consumptive patients, provided 
the town supplies a permanent endowment, which would be 
secured by a contribution of 15,000/, Mr. Green will provide 
in addition 1,500/, of the amount. 


AT Pontefract the eight bells in the tower of St. Giles’s 
Church are to be rehung. For several months the bells have 
been silent, owing to the dangerous state of the woodwork sup- 
porting them in the belfry. The work of rehanging the bells is 
being pushed forward, and will be completed shortly. 


THE recommendations of a sub-committee were on Friday 
brought before a town’s meeting at Malvern and adopted, viz., 
the planting of a special Jubilee tree in Belle Vue Terrace, and 
avenues of trees in other parts of the town, and that a sub- 
scription should be opened for completing the peal of the Priory 
Church bells. 


LAND is to be bought, or obtained on lease, for the purpose 
of forming a public park and recreation grounds at Inver- 
keithing. 

THE erection of buildings for the purpose of a technical 
school was decided on as the local memorial at a large gather- 
ing of inhabitants at Bolton on Monday evening. 

SIR GILBERT GREENALL, M.P., has intimated his intention 
of making a Jubilee gift of 5,000/. to provide additional church 
accommodation for the poorer districts of Warrington. 

AT a public meeting of the members of the University and 
City of Oxford it was resolved to build a free library and to 
| build a school of science and art, or to make a gift to the 


Radcliffe Infirmary. 


ANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


reE BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 
The Celebrated ‘* DUB and BENDS, 


LL 


CO tte Bae always in Stock, and we are prepared to furnish SPECIAL SHAPES to order at short notice. These justly celebrated 
¢ irom Pure Pig Lead by Hydraulic Machinery after the manner of Lead Pipe, and have peculiar advantages appreciated by 


every Plumber. They are greatly superior to either Cast or Hand-mado Tr SH ; 
aH cup roe ca f é é - aps, as they have no SEAM, are of UNIFORM THICKNESS 
PERFECTLY SMOOTH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE, and can be FLANGED, PLUGGED, and STRETCHED, without fear of SPLITTING. 


No possibility of Sandholes. 
FOR PERFECTION OF MANUFACTURE THESE GOODS ARE PRE-EMINENT. 


Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in Plumbing and Sanitary Appliances throughout 


DUBOIS MANUFACTURING CO. Lonpon ano New York. 


London Office and Works :;—15 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, W.C, 
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AT a public meeting at Kingston, Herefordshire, on Satur- 
day, it was decided to build a cottage hospital. 


Miss BAIRD, of Linlithgow, has promised a sum of Sood, 
towards the building fund of the proposed public hall at 
Linlithgow. 

At the public meetings held in Lowestoft, it was decided 
that a free library and a school of art should be erected, and 
that a bridge over the Ravine, Belle Vue Park, should be con- 
structed. 

A PUBLIC park is to be formed for Anstruther, the area of 
which will be about nine acres. 


__ THE townspeople of Dewsbury have decided on the estab- 
lishment of a technical school of science and art, and to 
provide buildings for a public free library in the borough. 
The firm of Messrs. Reynolds & Walker have subscribed the 
sum of 1,000/. towards the fund. 


SINCE the Provost Ballingall announced the project to 
fill the six windows of the Dundee Town Hall or Council 
Chamber with stained glass, Dean of Guild Mathewson 
has been quietly but successfully working with the view of 
getting the six windows of the Burgh Court Room or Guild 
Hall filled in a similar manner, The windows will be filled 
with historical illustrations. 

_ PUBLIC swimming baths and a gymnasium are to be pro- 
vided for Shrewsbury. 

THE memorial of Her Majesty’s tenantry on her Teeside 
estates will take the form of a statue of herself in marble, to be 
erected in the grounds of Balmoral Castle, and is intended as a 
companion statue to that of the Prince Consort. The statue 
was to cost 1,000/,, but a replica being ordered for Australia, 
the price has been fixed at 500/. 


PERMISSION is to be asked to prefix the word royal to the 
proposed Jubilee hospital for sick children at Gateshead. 


A RESOLUTION was carried at a public meeting in Don- 
caster, by a small majority, to provide a new and enlarged free 
library and school of art for the town. 


VOTING papers sent out three weeks ago by the Mayor of 
Hereford were opened on Friday. Out of 4,000 voting papers 
sent out only 500 were returned, and a few of these were blank. 
211 voted for an eye and ear institution, and promised to sub- 
scribe 458/. 175. ; for a public hall, 165 voted, and the promises 
amounted to 2,806/.; for a children’s ward at the Infirmary 


23 votes were recorded, representing 76/. 12s. 6d.; and fora 
Victoria Bridge across the Wye 76 votes, representing promises 
of 1187. 1s. 6¢. Messrs. Godwin & Hewitt, Victoria Tileworks, 
offered to give the tiles for paving the entrance hall to either a 
public hall or an eye and ear institution. 

A RESOLUTION that the best means of celebrating the 
Jubilee would be the building of a cottage hospital, and the 
providing of a public recreation ground, was carried at a public 
meeting in Otley. 

THE Governors of Richmond (Yorks) Grammar School have 
offered to build a residence for the head master if the town 
will purchase the site, with sufficient land for a recreation 
ground, 

Mr. T. NEwsy WILSON, of the Landing, Windermere, 
has offered to give a site to build a public institute for the joint 
use of the parishes of Lake Side, Stott Park, and Finsthwaite. 
The building will comprise class and billiard-rooms, library, and 
caretaker’s cottage. The institute will supply a want long felt 
in the district. 

THE Lincrusta-Walton Company are prepared to execute 
special designs in bas-relief for the interior decoration of town 
halls and other public buildings that may be erected or restored, 
in commemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee this year. Such 
designs might combine the royal arms or portrait of Her 
Majesty, as well as the arms of the city or borough in which 
the buildings were erected or located. Suggestions are invited 
from the architects engaged in such works, whose ideas will be 
carefully carried out. 

MESSRS. JOHN WARNER & SONS; of Cripplegate, E.C., 
the well-known bell-founders, have made special arrangements 
to meet the calls consequent on the celebration this year of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, and these of course include what in so many 
parishes has been decided on, viz., the restoration or acquisition 
of church bells, restoring and supplying the frames, hangings, 
and fittings. In the matter of the favourite lych gate, Messrs. J. 
Warner & Sons say :—“ We have directed our special attention 
to the various forms of construction and designs of these objects 
in several counties, and we are desirous to offer to supply them, 
when they may be required, with all due care to the excellence 
of the workmanship and material in construction, having an 
extensive stock of seasoned timber, with special hands and 
appliances to work in wood and metal, and every facility for 
their production at our country works, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Essex.” 


“THE BAUDOIN FRIEZE.” 


A DECORATIVE FRIEZE 


(Beautifully Printed in Colours). 


BY PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


1. PLOUGHING. | 3. MOWING. 5. PRODUCTS of the 
2 HARROWING. 4. CARTING. | CORNFIELD. 


Length, 14 feet 7 inches, by 15 inches deep. 


Price of the Set, 4s. 6d. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 4s. 9d. 


“THE VANGUARD OF THE 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE BY EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A, 


Length, 7 feet 3 inches, by 9 inches deep. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 3s. 3d. 


Price 3s. each. 


A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate Paper, can be had, price 6s. 6d. the Set, including 
Postage. 


A COLOURED FRIEZE by M. BOULANGER, 


MEMBRE DE LINSTITUT. 
(WALL PAINTING in the MAIRIE of 13th ARRONDISSEMENT, PARIS.) 


Length, 6 feet 6 inches, by 10 inches deep. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 2s. 9d. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
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exercise it. The cases in which an inquest would be held under 
FIRES OF THE WEEK. the Bill would be those where the Lord Mayor, or the Chief 
} } *. Justice, or the Home Secretary orders it, or where the coroner 
Messrs. EpwARD Joy & Son’s oil refinery in Green Lane, | js of opinion that proper cause for it exists. At these inquests 
Hull, was completely destroyed, with all the contents, on | the coroner would exercise his ordinary jurisdiction, and in the 
Saturday night. The premises were locked up for the week | number of the jurymen and in all other respects the proceed- 
between three and four o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the | ings would be assimilated as much as possible to those at in- 
foreman having assured himself that all was safe. At half-past quests on dead bodies. The inquiry of the coroner would be 
seven o’clock in the evening a labourer saw flames issuing from | directed to the cause and the circumstances of the fire and all 
the north-west corner of the building. He gave the alarm at | such matters connected with it, and the means for preventing it, 
the police-station, from whence information was telephoned to | as he may think fit. He would also inquire whether there is 
other stations. In a few moments the whole of the fire ap- | ground for believing that the fire was caused or aggravated by 
pliances of the town were being hurried to the spot, but the | the wilful or unlawful act or default of any person, whether 
fire had by this time enveloped the whole of the building, and | known or unknown, and a verdict of arson might be returned 
it was found impossible to save it or any of its contents. | with a view to having a person placed on his trial. A report 
Contiguous was a large timber-yard and some cottages in- | of the result of such inquest and a copy of the depositions 
habited by workpeople. These were in great danger from the | would be sent to the Lord Mayor and to the Home Secretary, 
flames, which were fed by the large quantity of oil stored in the | and would be published. 
fourteen tanks in the refinery. The roof of the wood-shed was 
ignited, but the police were enabled te extinguish the flames 
before any extensive damage could be done, All danger of the 
fire spreading was over before nine o’clock, and soon after the TRADE NOTES. 
roof of the building fell in. The outbreak was extinguished at 
ten o’clock, everything of an inflammable nature having been 
consumed. The fourteen tanks already alluded to contained 
an unknown number of tons of oil, and in addition three 
engines, oil pumps, and other valuable machinery were 
destroyed. 


THE Winchester House Company, of Old Broad Street, 
City, have just started their third, and largest, hydraulic 
passenger lift. It is of exceptional size, having a total 
travel of go feet, and a solid steel ram measuring 5% inches 
in diameter by about 95 feet in length. The two previous lifts 
have a travel of 80 feet each. All are in constant use at a speed 
of 250 feet per minute, and are yet under perfect control, In 
these three lifts the Winchester House Company possess a 
service unequalled by any other building inthe City. The type 
of lift selected for this important installation was Stevens & 
Major’s hydraulic balance, and the work has been carried out 
Messrs, Archibald Smith & Stevens, of Leicester Square 
and Battersea, under the supervision of the architect for the 
building, Mr. F. Pilkington. The power is supplied by the 
London Hydraulic Power Company. 


Mr. J. ATYwoop, of Foster Street, Stourbridge, has for= 
warded his new illustrated catalogue and price list for 1887, 
which should be applied for, as the prices in previous lists have 
been thoroughly revised, and in most cases reduced, while the 
quality of the goods is maintained, and in some cases improved 
upon. Important additions have also been made, including 
several new connections, viz.,an improved angle joint (regis- 


On Sunday night the Seaview Hotel, Walney Island, 
Barrow-in-Furness, was completely destroyed. The fire broke 
out about one o'clock, and an alarm was given at Barrow 
station, but owing to some difficulty in conveying the engine 
across Walney Channel, several hours elapsed before the 
brigade was able to get to work. The result was that the 
hotel, which has been unoccupied during the winter months, 
was burned down, nothing but the bare walls being left. The 
damage is estimated at 4,000/, 


A BILL has been introduced by Sir Robert Fowler and Mr. 
Hubbard, two of the members for the City of London, to 
obtain powers to hold inquests in cases of “loss or injury by 
fire” within the City. At present inquests are held only where a 
death has been caused. Though the preamble of the Bill 
suggests a doubt whether the coroner may not have the power 
of holding inquests on other occasions, he certainly does not 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners baba PATENT | 
. ° | e | ’ 
Ealtwor dete ae = application for Delivery at any Port or WINDOW Top-Light GRUNDY S PA | E N I 
S on, for all varieties 0 i ae | 
Selected specially to suit Architects’ : — 
BATH STONE, ("Sieciaicestcbuiceeue | BLIND iets VENETIAN WARM-AIR 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. | C OMPANY, V~_—— =H) 
=a — = : 11 BLIND. 
SEYSSEL *STANE, TING FIRE GRATE 
Pa LANE, Send for Patterns of VENTILA ’ 
Lon ASPHALTE, | toxnox, x0. eee | 
C E &e Telegraphic } Price Lists, | The novelty,superiority,and advantage of this patent 
Est. 1838, ‘ + BI eS don.” — &e., &¢. consist in the heating surface being greater than any 


Free on application. | other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING ite ttect ot wnten is cericirenlar in shape, with gil 
ZU Wind aay 


PILKINGTON & Co, SP HALT 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,£,C, 


= behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 


(Mk. WuIrE’s System), The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 


ry ga For Churches, Schools,| Stovefront. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
M A R Be L E W O R K th ces, &c. waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
aa! Estimates and full parliculurs houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and ~ 
OF EVERY ° DESCRIPTION. on application to | specification post airs application. 
'ESTIMONIALS. 
Estimates on application to THOS. GREGORY & CO. | 9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 
E M LEY Woop PAVING AND STEAM | “§rr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
& SONS JOINERY WORKS, efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
(LIMITED), Clapham Junction, S.W, | been hin 4 successful, and ee ovEy satisfaction where I 
oat. — have used it. ours ‘ 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, | | To Mz,@rundy, JAMES WEIR, F.R.LB.A.” 
ww AND, POLISHING, WORKS, _ J. L. BACON & CO.,, ‘ § John Street, Bedford Row, W.0.s 
- -TYNE. } ** December 16, 1885. 
= ‘HEATING and VENTILATING ENGINEERS, | «pean srn,—t have now had an opportunity of testing 
. U ANT aa ee | your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
0 ITIES, ETU. | Every description of Building Warmed to any desired | Most agreeably disappointed, because, ag you are aware, i 


Correctly Writt Temperature 3 | was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
Lithographed by reonrer post P me oe to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 


certain. Plans, &c., best style. | | M p ROV F p S M A ee D| PF SYST F M | abundantly my poreh- conser stort ae ee 


Estimates Free. ‘ante “To Mr. John Grundy.” 
J s L a A L i D AY > PI ix W a Epee Kifect Guaranteed, From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
R¢> Photolithographer and | ngantx orks, 34 Upper Gloucester Place, July 1884, 
Collotype Printer, Dorset Square, London, N.W. “DEAR S1R,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
PD Shak 3 be Descriptive Pamphlet Post-free, the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
f akespeare Printing Works, | BMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, ~ |#dopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second in a& 
BIRMINGH AM. ACCIDENTS. RAILWAY AND MARINE | CC® Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 


ALL ACOIDENTS DURING aaa order esd o be inserted : New Wh tpt peices = 
EMPLOYMENT, | FIDELITY GUARANTEES. course of erection at West Hartlepool. ey are the m 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO, [THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY Seimese pablo iis vous Gimansee tere Seren 
30 & 31 Paternoster Square, London, E.C., | ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited). From Hon. and Hey. GG. 0. TalpG =e 


} Cheltenham, 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF Nos. 84 and 85 eo Me a Biscot, London, E.C, “DEAR Str,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
be ell, Hy > . 


Fully Subscribed, £500,000. Paid £10 is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
TALC GRO UND W ALL-P APERS. Persors insured about 800,000.” 0,000. | osonomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 


Names of Workmen not required ; premium charged on be Sas Sh : : sae 
° Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
P : . total wages at 2s. per cent. and upwards. hibition, 1885 :—* 5 Great J Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
x th 1B, carefully considered Designs & eas Eamon during issue of Policy, zhe yarm-sir ventilating “erate shown by Mr. John, Grundy at 
: | educe tes : 7 i3e Wa) an ora A, an i tri ce for is 
olourings, from 2s. per piece gross. all renowalan AY ACCIDENTS with bonus on | fhe'heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, ft 
warming schcols and buildings by a supply of freshl armed 


ae facilities for the production of Architects’ own Designs. | ironaee Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number of on ait. oe GRUNDY. #0 D 7m City Road 
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tered), which forms the angle within the joint, thereby being 
more economical, as it saves the cost of about one joint ; 
middle ring tee, which combines the tee connection within the 
joint, thus saving extra joint ; diminishing joints (registered) of 
new and improved designs; new ante-friction roller stand 
(registered) for long ranges of pipes. There are also several 
very useful additions to coil cases and gratings, of more varied 
and improved designs ; also to boilers and tools. In addition to 
reliability and excellence of work produced, it will be seen from 
the illustrations in the catalogue that the matter of design has 
not been neglected for such articles as require or are susceptible 
of ornamental treatment. 


EIGHT tenders have been received for the construction of 
a gasholder tank at Burton-on-Trent, 130 feet in diameter, the 
highest being 7,755/. and the lowest 4,738/. 175. Fifteen 
tenders were also received for the three-lift telescopic 
gasometer, the highest price being 7,490/. and the lowest 


53342. 2s. 4¢. The whole of the tenders have been referred | 


to the gas manager for a report. 


THREE memorial stained-glass windows, designed and 
executed by Messrs. T. J. Marshall & Co., of Stoke Newington, 
N., have been placed in St. Mary’s Church, Newmarket, which 
has lately been reopened. The west window has also been 
reglazed, and the upper part renewed in foliage design by the 
same firm. 


THE General Gas Heating and Lighting Company, of St. 
Paul’s Street, New North Road, N., and 74 Strand, W.C., have 
just issued a comprehensive catalogue of their (S. Leoni’s 
patent) stoves, which are made in a great variety of styles, from 
the simplest and most expensive to the most elaborate and 
artistic. They are adapted for various purposes of heating and 
cooking, and contain many important modifications and 
improvements on those hitherto in use. Those for heating 
only are made in designs suitable for churches, halls, shops, 
sitting-rooms, bed-chambers, conservatories, &c. Some of the 
handsomest are made in Lambeth art faience, and are com- 
paratively costly, while others, simpler but in very pretty 
designs, are produced, of which the price is extremely low. 
The cooking-stoves are made in an equally large variety of 
styles, and while some are small enough for use on the break- 
fast table, the sizes range up to kitcheners suited to do the 
cooking for large institutions, hospitals, restaurants, clubs, 
warehouses—for which purposes, in fact, a large number are 
now in daily use and giving very satisfactory results, to judge 


by the numerous testimonials which have been received by the 
company, who have also been the recipients of over thirty gold 
and silver medals. 


A HANDSOME brass eagle lectern, the work of Benham & 
Froud, Limited, of Chandos Street, has just been erected in the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts’s Church (St. Stephen’s Church, West- 
| minster), the gift of the St. Stephen’s Guild and their friends, 
the amount having been raised by very small subscriptions. 


EXTENSION OF TUBAL WORKS, BARRHEAD. 


Messrs. SHANKS & Co., brass and ironfounders, and sanitary 
engineers, have just acquired upwards of an acre of ground 
adjoining their works for the purpose of their business. The 
Messrs. Shanks are the largest makers of baths in the world, 
and they have lately introduced marble cutting and planing 
machines and other appliances in connection with the produc- 
tion of cabinet and lavatory work. The firm have had the 
highest awards at the various exhibitions held in the kingdom. 
They employ about 400 workers, and in their new works many 
more will be employed. A large stock of their manufactures 
is kept in their warehouses in London, Manchester, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen. We are always glad to hear 
of increased prosperity, and have no doubt that the various 
works (especially public baths and washhouses) that are pro- 
jected during this Jubilee year will give a very considerable 
impetus to business. 


2 


THE BRUSSELS COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


THE first of these useful institutions continues to be of great 
service to the industrial classes, its aim being to furnish 
Belgian manufacturers with the means of practically learning 
the articles of commerce preferred in various foreign countries, 
and the conditions under which such articles can be profitably 
exported. The collection of articles exhibited in the museum 
has been selected with three objects :—1, exportation ; 2, im- 
portation ; 3, packing and preparation of samples. Attached 
to the institution is an inquiry office, open to the public, where 
every effort is made to furnish information required by the 
visitors, Should the manufacturer fail to find a sample of the 
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ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 
HE ANCASTER STONE COMPANY 


continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly 
worked by Messrs. KIRK & PARRY, and to supply Store of the 
same fine quality as heretofore, 
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goods he wishes to examine in the museum collection, he has 
but to address a verbal request to the inquiry office, and the 
information he needs is obtained for him with the least possible 
delay. There is also a commercial library, containing tech- 
nical treatises, trade almanacks and address lists, technological 
dictionaries, commercial newspapers, and the catalogues of 
similar museums in other countries, The museum authorities 
publish annually a catalogue and a weekly bulletin, containing 
notices and current information relating to commerce. The 
museum hopes by these means to be able to supplement the 
information given by the middleman to the manufacturer, and 
to put an end to the absolute dependence of the Jatter on the 
reports which the middleman may choose to impart. It often 
happens that, fearing to lose the custom of the middleman, the 
manufacturer is forced to execute orders at non-remunerative 
prices. With a museum at hand the manufacturer may be able 
to dispense in part or altogether with the middleman, and for- 
ward his goods direct to the export houses established in all 
the large commercial centres. 


INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS. 


THE twenty-third annual general meeting of the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company (Limited) was held on Friday 
at the City Terminus Hotel. Sir Sydney H. Waterlow pre- 
sided, and in moving the adoption of the report said he 
believed it was even more satisfactory than its predecessors. 
The capital spent up to the present time had. been 956,872/, 
including the share capital of 500,000/, the money lent to them 
by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, and a portion of 
the reserve fund. The outlay on works in progress and wholly 
unproductive averaged about 22,000/. The income for the year 
amounted to a total of 90,3077, while the expenses had been 


52,6252, which included the amount set aside for the redemp- | 


tion of leaseholds and the amount appropriated for repairs. 
They had repaid to the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
54,8412, and it was proposed to convert 50,000/, into share 
capital to be issued fro raza to every shareholder. It was pro- 
posed, to celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee, to appropriate a sum not 
exceeding 1,500/. for the purpose of securing beds in convales- 
cent homes. The company now had in their buildings about 
24,000 persons and 4,687 families. ‘They would hereafter have 
26,000 persons in their buildings and 5,270 families. Their 
average “empties” were 3 per cent., but in the last two years 


————————$—— eee 
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the average had reached 7 per cent. No doubt they had been 
affected by the depression, and by the competition which now 
existed there was no doubt that the condition of the homes of 
the masses was far superior to what it was twenty years ago. 
He could not report anything very favourable respecting the 
Mint Street estate, as to which they could not help feeling that 
they had been badly treated by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. That Board sold them years ago a piece of ground 
with a frontage to the new street, and required them by deed 
to erect buildings for workpeople, without giving them access 
to those buildings. The company had thus suffered consider- 
able loss, but he believed that the Metropolitan Board were 
now doing all they could to open the new street. Through the 
kindness and consideration of the Duke of Westminster for his 
poorer tenants, the company had been able to acquire a large 
piece of land between Grosvenor Square and Oxford Street. 
The first block of buildings there was completed, and his grace 
had written to say that he would be pleased to attend the 
opening ceremony. When that estate was finished the com- 
pany would have thirty-nine estates, and their labours would 
then be completed. Mr. Alderman D. H. Stone seconded the 
motion, which was carried, and a dividend of 24 per cent. 
(making 5 per cent. for the year) was declared. 


PROPOSAL TO UTILISE THE FALLS OF CLYDE, 


IN accordance with the resolution of the Town Council, a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Lanark was held last week for 
the purpose of obtaining an expression of public feeling on the 
proposed scheme to utilise the water power of the Stonebyres 
Fall for generating electricity. Provost Lamb presided. Mr. 
Chalmers, architect, Glasgow, said the time was not far distant 
when the question of utilising the water power of the Falls of 
Clyde would be considered in a very practical manner. One 
great difficulty they had to contend with was, they had no 
precedent to guide them, and the reason was there was no such 
other water power in the three kingdoms. That electricity 
to a large amount could be generated by that power there could 
be no doubt ; and of the two principal uses to which it could be 
applied—light and motive power—he preferred the latter as 
the one most likely to subserve the interests of the district. 
With cheap local burdens, and motive power at a moderate 
rate, he had no doubt but public works would be attracted to 
the locality. 


i PAN ELLINGS. 
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MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, of 
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Mr, Symington, as one of the promoters of the scheme, quiring a perfectly sound joint and immunity from leakage, 
explained the various steps they had taken in the matter, and | either of sewage gases or water, thereby preventing damage or 
that they had concluded an arrangement with the proprietor on | disfigurement to masonry from leakage of rain-water, and con- 
the south side of the river, but had hitherto been unsuccessful sequently securing freedom from cracked sockets during frost. 
with the proprietor on the north side. Pipes and gutters under this system are made ornamental and 

Councillor Murphy proposed a resolution to the effect that | plain in design, circular, rectangular, and other sections in the 
the meeting, having heard the scheme explained, cordially usual stock sizes, and any special design can be made to order. 
approves of it, believing it to be for the best interests of Lanark | The “Robbins” pipes have been extensively used by corpora- 
and neighbourhood. This was seconded by Councillor Milton, | tions in large sewer ventilating schemes, public buildings, by 


and unanimously approved of. factories, private dwellings, &c. 
A committee was appointed to promote the object embodied The “ Richardson’s” patent universal india-rubber expansion 
in the resolution, joint for hot-water heating. These hot-water pipes and coils 


have been extensively used in every kind of heating arrange- 
ment under considerable pressure. Amongst others in H. M. 


THE THIRLMERE WATERWORKS. prisons, hospitals, infirmaries, churches, chapels, Board and 


At the last monthly meeting of the General Purposes Com- aes ee a pete ila he give eee my 
mittee of the Manchester City Council, Mr. Alderman | C42 € Dxec, in the shortest time, and with fewer specials, an 
Harwood gave some information about the stoppage of the the joint being of so simple a character, they are admitted to 
contract works for the Corporation at Thirlmere. He stated Pee nea Boe cheaper whet nk 0 ones oo) 
that the firm of Messrs. Vernon & Co., the contractors, really eee. pipes, eet much beeen ea joint has oe 
consisted of two gentlemen—one an Indian officer and the Be east i coedec Of is 5 bea 
other a member of the bar. Two more honourable or truthful , SYstem may be said now to have been thoroughly tested during 
gentlemen it would be impossible to find, but it was clear to the | HG a ste een eae & ee of pees including 
committee that their circumstances prevented them from going SRS EUS AEST ATS os lee) ea 
on with the contract. They had deposited 10,000/. as security, Teaver. 

and a very large amount of money had been expended on the 

plant which they had laid down. The Waterworks Committee THE PEABODY TRUST. 
had come to an arrangement to take over the plant at a price 
which was considered reasonable, and they believed that they | JHE twenty-second annual report of the Trustees of the 
would be able to relet the work. Peabody Donation Fund shows that the net gain of the year 
from rents and interest has been 29,6567. The sum given and 
bequeathed by Mr. Peabody was, in 1862, 150,000/.; in 1866, 
100,000/.; in 1868, 100,000/7.; and in 1873, 150,0c00/., making a 
MEADOW FOUNDRY COMPANY. total af 500,000/., to which has been added money received for 
a, : é rent and interest 410,668/7, making a total fund on December 31 
AMONG the hygienic and sanitary appliances manufactured by | last 910,668/7. Of the 390,000/. borrowed of the Public Works 
the Meadow Foundry Company, Limited, of Mansfield, Notts, Loan Commissioners and others, mentioned in the last report, 
contractors to H.M. War Department, the “ Richardson’s” the trustees have paid off 88,666/., leaving a balance unpaid of 
patent hot-water pipes and the “ Robbins” patent cup joint are 301,333/. Within the past year the trustees have expended on 
deserving of attention, as being apparatus that perfectly fulfil land and buildings 5,911/., making the total expenditure to the 
the purposes they are intended to serve, a very good proof of end of the year 1,216,4622 During the year the trustees have 
which is the satisfaction they have given where used, and the opened five blocks of buildings at Old Pye Street, Westminster, 
absence of any case of failure. The “ Robbins” patent cup containing 262 rooms. Up to the end of the year the trustees 
joint cast-iron pipes are used for rain-water conductors, sewer- | have provided for the artisan and labouring poor of London 
ventilating shafts, soil discharge pipes, and other purposes re- | 11,150 rooms, besides bath-rooms, laundries, and wash-houses, 
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occupied by 20,228 persons. These rooms comprise 5,014 
separate dwellings, say 74 of four rooms, 1,782 of three rooms, 


2,350 of two rooms, and 808 of one room. The average rent 
of each dwelling was 4s. 9}d@. per week, and of each room 
2s. 13d, The rent in all cases includes the free use of water, 
laundries, sculleries, and bath-rooms. The birth-rate for the 
year reached 42°35 per 1,000, which is 10°02 per 1,000 above 
that of all London for the same period. The death-rate, 
including the deaths of those inhabitants of the building who 
were removed to hospitals, was 19°28 per 1,000, which is 0'60 
per 1,000 below the average of London. The infant mortality 


was 149°48 in each 1,000 births, or 9°30 below that of London. 


THE NEW TAY BRIDGE. 


AFTER three disappointments, owing to the prevalence of a 
fierce westerly gale on Wednesday, Thursday, and_ Friday of 
last week, in getting the thirteenth and last big girder floated 
out to position in the new Tay Bridge, Messrs. Arrol, con- 
tractors, were on Saturday afternoon successful, and after 
nearly five years’ labour accomplished the task of again con- 
necting the counties of Forfar and Fife by a roadway of iron 
more than two miles in length. The operation of placing the 
last girder in position was the most difficult of all, as the gap in 
which the span had to be inserted was only 14 inches longer 
than the span itself, and this with a span 250 feet long, and 
weighing 560 tons, will be seen to have been a very critical 
undertaking. Fortunately the weather was calm on Saturday, 
and precisely at half-past three o’clock, about an hour anda 
half from high water, three powerful tugs took in tow the two 
pontoons on which the ponderous mass rested, and drew them 
to a point about 500 yards opposite the gap on the down side of 
the river. A strong current was running up the river at the 
time, and extreme care had to be exercised in guiding the 
girder by check ropes. The tugs allowed it to float at a slow 
rate with the flowing tide, and by dint of the most skilful super- 
jntendence and direction of Mr. Arrol, chief contractor, the 
girder drifted into position between the piers with just 7 inches 
to spare at both ends. Immediately the girder got into posi- 


tion it was made fast by jacks and chains, after which the 
valves of the pontoons were opened, and as the pontoons 
began to sink deeper in the water the girder gradually 
descended till it safely rested on the oaken blocks placed on the 


piers, on which it will remain till hydraulic power lifts it 
80 feet, the height of the bridge. When the girder was seen to 
be free from the pontoons hearty cheers were raised by the 
workmen on the bridge and in the contractors’ steamers, and 
by hundreds of spectators who had come in steamers and boats 


from Dundee, 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BUILDERS OF 
LONDON. 


THE fifteenth annual general meeting of the Central Associa- 
tion of Master Builders of London was held at the offices, 
31 Bedford Street, Strand, on Wednesday in last week. In 
the absence of the President, Mr. Frederick J. Dove was voted 
to the chair. Copies of the balance sheet haying been handed 
to the members present, the Secretary read the balance sheet 
prepared to January 31, 1887, and signed by the auditors. It 
was resolved :—-“‘ That the balance sheet as audited and signed 
be approved and adopted.” 

The Secretary next read the following report :— 

The committee have the pleasure to present their fifteenth 
annual report to the members, and in so doing are glad to be 
able to state that they believe its usefulness is generally appre- 
ciated by the trade; they are also hopeful that the present 
year will show the long-looked-for improvement in the building 
trade. 

The committee regret to state that the guarantee fund has 
not yet been fully subscribed, but trust that during the present 
year the Secretary may be enabled to obtain subscriptions for 
the small amount which is deficient, and members will be 
pleased to learn that although the member on whose behalf the 
fund was raised was not successful in his appeal, still the action 
of your committee was instrumental in benefiting him to the 
extent of nearly 700/, Members will be glad to learn of the 
success of a contractor who carried a somewhat similar case 
(Wood v. The Tendrill Board of Guardians) to the High Court. 

This Association, in connection with the Institute of 
Builders and the National Association of Master Builders, 
appointed a sub-committee to watch the proposed amendments 
to the Employers’ Liability Act in Parliament last year, and 
Mr. Bird and Mr. Cowlin gave evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Act. The Select Committee have since 
issued their report which, among other points, recommends the 
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SUPPLEMENT 


withdrawal of the clause rendering it compulsory for notice of 
injury to be given to an employer within six weeks, and that a 
contractor shall be held responsible for accidents caused to 
sub-contractors’ workmen. As members are aware the Act 
expires with the present year, and two new Bills to amend it have 
been again introduced into Parliament, but these will probably 
be withdrawn, notice having been given by the Government of 
their intention to introduce a measure dealing with the matter 
at the earliest opportunity, and in view of the above-mentioned 
report there is reason to expect that every effort will be made 
by the trades’ unionists to increase the already great responsi- 
bility of employers. 

A Bill has been introduced into Parliament by Sir James 
McGarel Hogg with reference to the removal of sub-soil under 
streets, and the laying of mains or pipes in new Streets. 

A Bill to amend the law relating to the rating of machinery 
has also been introduced. 

The Sanitary Assurance Association have arranged for the 
introduction of a Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill during 
the present session, to make it compulsory on the part of the 
owner, lessee, sub-lessee, or occupier in towns or districts of 

2,000 inhabitants, to deposit with a registration authority a 
certificate that the sanitary condition of all schools, colleges, 
hospitals, asylums, hotels, and lodging-houses is satisfactory. 

The foregoing matters will be carefully watched by the 
committee, and such action as may be deemed advisable in the 
interest of the trade generally will be taken, in conjunction with 
the several kindred associations. 

The action taken by the Plumbers’ Company in granting 
certificates to plumbers was referred to in the report of the 
committee last year, and your committee think it desirable that 
the position of the trade in reference to this matter, and also to 
the question of plumbers working different hours to other 
branches of building mechanics, should have the earnest con- 
sideration of the Association. 

A movement was made in the Newcastle district last year to 
establish an eight hours’ league, with the object of obtaining 
the co-operation of the trades’ unions throughout the country, 
and there is little doubt great exertions will be made to give 
effect to it. 

In view of the proposed amendments of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, the committee wish to direct the attention of 
members to the Builders’ Accident Insurance, Limited. The 
company has been in existence for over five years, and may, 
therefore, be considered to be firmly established, as, in addition 


to having a ery income of over 5,500/. per annum, the 
funds in hand on May 31, 1886, amounted to 7,259/., and the 
committee believe it to be the only company covering the same 
number of risks for the premium charged of 4s. The company 
also cover risks to the outside public at the extraordinarily low 
rate of 1s. for every 100/. paid in wages. 

After some remarks by the Chairman upon the several 
matters therein, and by Mr, Maton in respect to the clause re- 
ferring to the Guarantee Fund, the Chairman moved, and Mr. 
J. W. Hobbs seconded, “ That the report as read be adopted,” 
which was agreed to. 

It was next moved by Mr. Adamson, seconded by Mr, 
Greenwood, and resolved, ‘‘ That the thanks of this meeting be 
accorded to Mr. George Burt for his able services as president 
during the period he had been in office, together with an 
expression of regret that indisposition should have prevented 
his being present.” 

The Secretary reported the changes in the officers and com- 
mittee, and stated that the balloting list had been prepared in 
accordance with rules 15 and 16. The chairman, officers, 
and committee then retired from office, and it was moved by 
Mr. H. Staines, seconded by Mr. Moslin, and resolved, “ That 
the officers, committee, and auditors, as printed on the list 
forwarded to all members with the notice convening the meet- 
ing, be and are hereby elected.” 

The newly-elected members then took office, and, in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Bird, Mr. F. J. Dove was again 
voted to the chair. Some discussion took place in reference to 
the subjects mentioned in the report, in which Messrs. May, 
Rider, Macey, Hobbs, Adamson, Greenwood, Wall, and Colls 
took part, and it was resolved, “ That with reference to the 
several Bills before Parliament affecting the building trade, that 
it should be left to the committee to take such steps as they 
might consider best in the interest of the trade to alter or 
oppose them in the House of Commons.” 

It was moved by Mr. Rider, seconded by Mr. Hobbs, and 
resolved, ‘‘That it is desirable that the working hours of 
plumbers should in the future be the same as those of all other 
branches of the building trade, and that the committee be 
requested to take such steps as they may think fit to produce 
the result.” 

Mr. Wall moved and Mr. Hobbs seconded, “ That a vote of 
thanks be passed to Mr. Dove for his able services in the 
chair.” 

The final motion was carried unanimously. 
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THE WEEK. 


One of the differences between England and Ireland is 
that in the Royal Academy of London the works of 
academicians and associates are watched with some 
* jealousy, and they are expected to be few, while in 
Dublin, if the academicians do not manifest their produc- 
tivity, they are supposed to be smitten with sloth. In the 
exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy, which was 
opened on Monday, one member, Mr. ALFRED GRAY, is 
represented by no less than twenty-two works, Mr. VINCENT 
Durry, the keeper, has sixteen, Mr. ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, 
an associate, has twelve, Mr. S. Carrerson SmiTH and Mr. 
Aucustus BurRKE have each eight, Messrs. M’GUINNESS, 
WALTER OSBORNE, and WILLIAM OsBORNE, have seven 
apiece. Mr. Epwin Haves, who is almost as old a mem- 
ber of the Academy as Sir F. W. Burton, sends over six 
paintings. ‘The president, Sir P. A. Jones, is satisfied with 
taking space for three works, while Mr. Watkins, the 
keeper, has only one. In other words, the academicians 
and associates have one-fourth of the whole works ex- 
hibited, and yet the outsiders appear to be satisfied. 


A LESSON from the recent competition has been taken 
by the committee of the Edinburgh Free Library. This 
time no opportunity will be given to a southern architect 
for carrying off the principal prize. It was decided on 
Friday that the Town Council should be advised to restrict 
the competition for the new library to architects practising 
in Edinburgh. The cost of the building, including furni- 
ture, is put down at 30,000/, 


THE so-called “Fairfax House” in Putney is now 
undergoing demolition. A committee was lately formed 
with the object of doing something to save the building, 
and it was proposed to form a company, with a capital of 
10,000/., which sum it was anticipated would suffice for the 
purchase and other expenses. A dividend was to be ob- 
tained by converting the house into a club or residential 
chambers. The entire property was to be bought for 
10,000/,, and the house and adjoining ground resold to the 
company for 7,125/. The owner announced that 12,000/ was 
the lowest sum that would be accepted. As it was no longer 
possible to finance the scheme on that basis, Fairfax House 
has had to share the lot that is common among picturesque 
buildings about London. 


THE Government have agreed to advance 8,o0o0/,, in 
two equal instalments, towards the purchase of the site for 
the Academic Hall in the New University Buildings, Edin- 
burgh. Mr. M‘Ewan, M.P., has agreed to give the remain- 
ing 4,000/,, in addition to defraying the cost of erecting the 
building, which will probably exceed 50,0007. The archi- 
tect of the new buildings is Dr. R. RowaND ANDERSON. 


ERNEST- EUGENE HILLEMACHER, who died in Paris on 
Thursday in last week, was a painter who was best known 
by illustrations from his pictures. He was always able to 
devise dramatic situations, and when he painted a historical 
work the subject was recognisable at the first glance. 
Hence the popularity of engravings after his paintings. He 
had recourse to the histories of many countries for his sub- 
jects, but his own preference was for English history and 
English literature. This was the more remarkable, for he 
attracted no patrons in this country. He has related to us 
his surprise when, after sending over pictures to London, 
he found them returned. He could not understand why 
purchasers were not forthcoming here, so he came to 
London and was no wiser than when he left Paris. To the 
last it was a mystery. Yet M. HiLLeMAcHErR could not 
give up painting English pictures. In the last Salon he 
had but one oil-painting, which was taken from “ Henry VI.,” 
and represented the interview in the Tower between 
RICHARD PLANTAGENET and his uncle, the dying Mortimer. 
There was no artist in Paris who came near M. HItie- 


MACHER in knowledge of SHAKESPEARE, and he made at 
least a hundred designs for illustration of the great dramas. 
They were exquisitely drawn in pencil, and it is needless to 
say were unknown in England. He lived remote from the 
artists’ gvartiers in the back premises of a house near the 
Northern railway station, and his modest rooms were 
crowded with pictures which he expected one day would be 
treasured in England. He wished vainly for English 
patrons. M. Hitiemacuer, from his appearance and 
manner, as well as his name, might be considered a 
German, but he was a native of Paris, and was one of 
CocniEt’s pupils. He received many of the honours of 
the Salon for his pictures, and was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1865. M. Hittemacuer was in his 
sixty-ninth year. His brother had also gained reputation 
for illustrations of books, and two of his sons won the 
Prix de Rome for music. 


THERE is much to be said in favour of the resolution of 
the Committee of Council on Education, by which the 
premium is taken from a large quantity of students’ works 
which were little more than preparatory exercises for the 
elementary examinations, and sometimes were only notes of 
lessons on perspective. It has been often pointed out that 
work of the kind is only a part of the system of cramming 
which prevails in Departmental schools. It was, however, 
hard on the teachers to have the prohibition formulated at 
the eleventh hour, for next month the drawings were to be 
submitted. The authorities have, in consequence of the 
remonstrances, agreed that no action will be taken until the 
examinations are over. A guarantee to that effect was 
given by Sir W. Hart Dyke in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works have decided to 
apply to Parliament for powers to enable complainants to 
appeal from a decision of the superintending architect to a 
committee of the Board. At present the Acts lay down 
the rule that the general line of buildings is to be decided 
by the superintending architect of the Metropolitan Board. 
It cannot be alleged that the arrangement has created much 
ground for dissatisfaction to the public. Out of the 337 
decisions given since 1863, there were only 25 cases in 
which further proceedings were taken. But the late Mr. 
VULLIAMY was not ambitious to. possess such absolute 
power, which he said was more than man could bear. The 
outcry that was raised over a case which occurred during 
the interregnum, suggests that when a trifling opportunity is 
given it is sure to be magnified, as if the safety of the 
metropolis was involved ina foot or two of ground. We 
do not believe that the public will gain anything by resort- 
ing to an appeal committee; but as it is found in the Courts 
that many judgments are set aside on rehearing, it is not 
surprising if it be supposed that no superintending architect 
can be infallible. 


Ir appears that an English firm has obtained from M. 
MEISSONIER the right to publish a print of the famous pic- 
ture known as “1807,” the understanding being that a 
French engraver is to have the commission. As the 
original was purchased by Mr. Stewart and is still in New 
York, it is not available to copy, and M. Metssonrer has 
therefore undertaken to produce a water-colour drawing 
which will not be a copy but a new version of the picture. 
The drawing will measure about 8 feet by 5 feet 6 inches, 
and may be sold for a price that will correspond with what 
was given for the oil picture, which was, we believe, 10,000/, 
When the first picture was in progress, we described the 
system which the artist adopted to insure accuracy in the 
action of horses and men, who are represented as galloping 
before NAPOLEON. Some of the studies were afterwards 
exhibited, and they made it plain that M. MerssonigR 
believes in the doctrine that genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. For his new work he has gone through 
similar preliminary labour whenever a figure is slightly 
altered, and has not only drawn and painted, but modelled 
figures before he placed them on paper. The new picture 
will not be seen by the public before 1889, and may not be 
exhibited even then, for there is a rumour that the artist 
does not care to co-operate in an enterprise of which the 
chief attraction will be the Tower of Eiffel. 
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A HISTORY OF BERKSHIRE.* 


‘HERE appears to be no fixed plan for the series of 
county histories published by Mr. Srock, and the 


different writers pursue whatever course seems most eligible. 
A good deal must depend on the materials that are avail- 
able. Strictly speaking, a history of Great Bnitain or of one 
of the ancient towns has to be provisional. It is only of 
late years that a start has been made in the investigation of 
the most suitable materials for the purpose, and the work 
will be endless unless a great many willing hands take a 
part in it, There is a need of archeological or historical 
societies in many parts of England. The value of the 
researches of the members is suggested by the new volume 
on the history! of Berkshire. It becomes an interesting 
book because it is ina great measure made up from the 
information that is to be found in papers that were read at 
meetings of the Berkshire field, clubs and archeological 
societies. 

Berkshire is one of the counties that, although gaining 
much, have also suffered by proximity to London. At the 
best, they can only have a secondary importance, for even 
the principal towns must be dwarfed when the metropolis is 
within an easy distance. Berkshire has been called a 
“royal county,” and we are afraid that the majority of 
people could not call to mind anything more notable about 
it than the circumstance of Windsor Castle being within the 
boundary. In these degenerate days it is not likely to be 
remembered that “six peerages take their titles from the 
county.” The old families that, in the eyes of an arche- 
ologist, give an air of respectability to a county, have been 
driven out of Berkshire, and their places filled by London 
traders. Only a few of the 195 names that are found in 
the ‘‘ Visitation ” of 1664 now survive. The Pusgys recall 
Saxon times for us, but “the second oldest family in Berks,” 
the Cravens of Beenham, only date from the seventeenth 
century. 

It must be also admitted that Berkshire was not pro- 
ductive of great men, whose fame might compensate for 
the loss of great families. There is delightful scenery in the 
county, but was there ever a Berkshire artist found com- 
petent to paint a view of Windsor Castle from the Thames ? 
The poets who have descanted on the real or imaginary 
beauties of the landscapes were also strangers. Archbishop 
Laup and Bishop BuTLER appear to stand at the head of 
the Berkshire celebrities. 

The history of the county is one of crowds rather than 
of individuals, and a historian’s task in such a case is 
onerous. The author of the “ History of Berkshire” tries 
to get over the difficulty in one place by writing of the 
earliest dwellers as if they formed no more than a single 
wayfarer. We are told that “this first human inhabitant 
of Berkshire must have had a weary life,” how he had to 
wander by the brookside and keep up “an incessant 
struggle for existence, as a poor skin-clad nomad who had 
ete figs for Ge ee a oie 
of the Geological Society must have ise ae: a tee 
days a man was not likeli t al ahd ane ee 

y to go alone into the wilderness 
and face wild beasts, and if he disregards good sense in 
putting one man to represent many, it is simply because he 
has to deal with a county that has contributed very little to 
the biographical dictionaries. It is, We suppose, better to 
vo bites a St eat than none. 

he explorations of the Berkshire geologi - 
ologists, and especially of Dr. if Savnne Tide pees 
implements to light which suggest in what parts of the 
county the earliest inhabitants were likely to find shelter 
They probably came “ from the south-east, either with or in 
pursuit of animals long since extinct.” The usual ch 
in the character of weapons, which suggests a mete Of 
new-comers, is seen in the remains. At a later time the 
Kennet is supposed to have marked the boundary between 
the Celts and Belge. The sites of some of th ] 
settlements can be identified, although it is not aes pee 
to say who constructed the earthworks, The ae, c , 
clusion on the subject is thus expressed :— ue 

If square or rectangular, they may b 
lent itself to the methodical crpauinntep Gene pe 
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composing fractions. If round, it has been called Saxon or 
Danish, as such a form would be suited to the rude grouping 
of men together under leaders who had no definite battle forma- 
tion. If irregular and following the form of a hill top, they are 
with some certainty attributed to Celtic or Belgic makers, the 
extent and massiveness of the rampart being the only guide as 
to whether it was constructed by a people using inferior tools 
of stone, or those who, with the use of bronze, had acquired 
higher constructive skill. 


When the Romans came they appear to have wisely 
selected Berkshire for a military station. 
the word “ Calleva ” is entered as marking the second station 
from London, the first being Pontibus, or Pontes, the present 
Staines. But where was Calleva? The weight of opinion 
is in favour of Silchester, although there are advocates for 
other places. When the Romans left, the place ceased to 
have importance, and is supposed to have been long utilised 
as a quarry. Some of the stones in Reading Abbey were, 
it is said, derived from Calleva. Wallingford succeeded it 
in importance under the Saxons, and was the principal for- 
tified place in the county for many years. Indeed, the 
wonder is that Wallingford is not the principal town in 
Berkshire. It held command of the Thames, and was 
royal property. There was alsoa great abbey at Walling- 
ford, although not comparable with the one at Reading. 

It is worth noting that in ‘“‘ Domesday” Berkshire is 
returned as having fifty-six churches. Saxon remains are 
now scarce, but a good many churches in the county still 
show Norman work. The most ancient of the abbeys was 
Abingdon, which found favour in the eyes of the Con- 
QUEROR. It is said that HENRy BEAUCLERC was educated 
there. As the Abbot of Reading held third place among 
the English abbots, coming after those of St. Albans and 
Glastonbury in Parliament, we can realise the importance 
of his abbey. It is possible to derive a notion of the 
extent of the church from the remains which exist, and 
from the records it would seem that the removal of the cut 


stone from the building was for a long period sought as a 


privilege :— 

There are entries in the records of its gradual destruction. 
“ Carpenters for viewing the roofes at Reading and Wallingford ” 
received 12d@. a day, as did masons “ for taking down the great 
stones of the dores and windowes of the Chappell of Our 
Lady” there ; but labourers, for “ digging of Caenstone out of 
the windowes for the battlements in the new buildings” (at 
Windsor) received but 7d. per diem. Queen Elizabeth’s charter 
to the Corporation of Reading grants them two hundred loads 
of “fine stone from the Abbey,” and large quantities were 
removed by General Conway to build the bridge at Park Place 
across the Henley-Wargrave road. 


Some of the stones of Poughley Abbey were used for 
building the spire of Farnborough Church, and a part of 
the stained glass is seen in the entrance porch at Prior’s 
Court. The present Donnington Priory is said to contain 
fragments of the ancient monastic building. Sandleford 
Priory was not thrown down. It was converted into a 
dwelling-house, and the dining-room is the ancient chapel. 
Bisham Priory is also a dwelling-house. ‘The house of the 
Grey Friars at Reading became in turn a guildhall, a 
hospital, a workhouse for children, and a bridewell. In 
1863 it was reopened as a church. 

The towns have had their ups and downs as well as the 
monasteries. Windsor represents the protective system, and 
may be left out of count, for it is sure of patronage enough to 
keep up its prosperity. But Wantage, which was exalted by 
the residence of ALFRED and other Saxon kings, has long since 
fallen into obscurity. So has Faringdon, where King 
Epwarp died in 925. Wallingford and Abingdon have 
also succumbed. They were all beaten by Reading. If it 
has succeeded beyond all other Berkshire towns, it is more 
likely to be fortunate in the future, for it now serves as the 
junction “of five great roads, two canalised streams, and 
five great railways,” and, with such an endowment, what can 
it fear? In fifty years the population has nearly trebled. 
But the town, like Berkshire in general, has not done much 
towards making the world any better. Colonel CoopER 
Kine works hard to make out a case for the county, but its 
historical interest came to an end with the Civil War. There 
is, however, enough information in the book to. gratify a 
reader, and much is said which may help to sustain a 


, difficult thesis, namely, the relation between the physical. 
,, geography of a country and its history, 
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ART AND INDUSTRIAL MUSEUMS IN 


SWITZERLAND. 


A REPORT was lately prepared by M. Hartz, the director 
of the Museum of Decorative Arts in Geneva, upon 
similar institutions elsewhere in Switzerland. It contains 
information that was derived from a special inspection. 

At Neuchatel a new museum has been erected. In it are 
collections representative of painting, sculpture, and decora- 
tive art judiciously arranged. The last section appears under 
the title of ““ Musée Historique,” for a museum of decorative art 
should represent the history of art applied to industry, in order 
that the visitor might be enabled to follow its progress from its 
earliest manifestations until the present time, It should also, 
as far as means allow, exemplify the latest artistic novelties, for 
the purpose of inciting native artists and manufacturers to cope 
with foreign competitors. 

The museum at Neuchatel illustrates both the past and the 
present. In the first place, the galleries give an opportunity to 
save from oblivion or destruction a number of ancient objects 
which have an historical interest. But it is not forgotten that 
the public in general and manufacturers need an ample stock 
of subjects which will develop their taste, and, at the same 
time, be suggestive of new forms and combinations. 

The organisers of the Neuchatel Museum have attained 
this double aim. Thanks to the co-operation of many enthu- 
siastic citizens who made special collections which were handed 
over for the public benefit, with the presents which were sent 
in answer to appeals, the galleries are now enriched with 
objects which, although not all of great value, have a relation 
to the history of the country. As far as the limited funds 
allowed, objects were also purchased. In this way many in- 
teresting things were drawn from lofts, where they had lain 
forgotten. It is needless to say that some were in a condition 
which needed restoration. 

In order that the useful and the agreeable might be 
combined, the directors of the museum have adopted a 
classification that is rational, and by means of which an 
artist can follow the whole course of the development of 
his art or trade. But, to please the public, it was felt that 
the scientific spirit must not be made to seem over rigorous, 
and in consequence some concessions to the needs of sightseers 
are seen in the arrangements. The catalogue which is in 
preparation -will, however, satisfy experts who may insist on 
precise classification. 

The principal branches represented in the museum of 
Neuchatel are watchmaking and clockmaking in all branches, 
and from the position of the town in the trade this branch 
is increased continually ; pottery and stove-making, especially 
the Swiss products, foreign examples being mainly intended 
for comparison; glass in its various forms; jewellery and 
goldsmiths’ work, which is exemplified by an admirable 
collection of cups, sceptres, plates, and decorations, buckles, 
medallions, chains, combs, brooches, rings, and pins ; cooking 
utensils, carved furniture, civil and military costume, stuffs, 
painted cloths, ribbons, embroidery, lace, with the instruments 
used in their production, arms and flags, playing cards, seals, 
&c., the various measures used in the country, musical 
instruments, money and medals, antiquities belonging to 
the Lacustrine, Burgundian, Frank, Greek, Roman periods, 
&c. Lastly, such things as pipes, engravings, portraits, &c. 

Since the installation of the collections in the new building 
the number of visitors has been considerable, and increases 
from day to day. It is also found that there is an increase in 
the number of people attracted to Neuchatel, which is owing to 
the interest offered by the museum. 

Hitherto the museum may be said to owe everything to 
individual efforts. A bazaar that was lately organised has 
enabled the directors to continue the maintenance of the 
collections without drawing on the municipal funds, but a 
small subsidy will henceforth be given for purchasing objects. 
The director and organiser of the museum is M. Bachelin, who 
is known as an artist and as a writer. He is aided by 
M. Godet. 

The office of the Gewerbe or industrial Museum at Basle 
seems to be the furnishing of designs of simple forms in line to 
any artisans who apply for them. M, Bubeck, the director, 
having limited resources at his disposition, believes that it is the 
best way to exercise artistic influence upon the various objects 
now produced at Basle. The number of persons who take 
advantage of the opportunity may seem very limited for a place 
with so many inhabitants. According to the last return there 
were only thirty applicants in a year, who obtained eighty-one 
designs with full-size details. It is known, however, that the 
drawings were borrowed and repeated several times. Statistics 
show that thirty-three of the designs were for cabinetmakers, 
two were for turners, one for sculpture, fourteen for ironwork, 
thirteen for tinplate, three for goldsmith’s work, one for interior 
decoration, and fourteen for lithography. 

There is a hall in the museum in which examples of local 


industry are shown. It is easy, by comparing things that were 
produced before the foundation of the museum with those of a 
later time, to see how sensible is the improvement. The same 
fact may be observed in the shops. The style that predominates 
is German Renaissance, with its grand simplicity of line and 
sobriety of ornamentation. 

Of late years many important restorations have been under- 
taken in the halls of the corporations, and the whole of the 
work, including fresco-painting, wood-carving, stained glass, 
and stoves in faience, was executed in Basle, and in a skilful 
manner. The hall of the vintners is entirely reconstructed 
from designs by M. Bubeck, which were carried out under his 
direction by some workmen and artists who had made use of 
the museum. Another of the halls was restored from plans 
by M. Vischer. 

The Gewerbe Museum at Basle suggests that the value of a 
museum is not to be tested by the number of the visitors, but 
by the use which is made of the contents. The students who 
go to the Basle museum contrive to profit by their visits. The 
advantages are so well known that the chief workman in one 
of the leading houses for wrought ironwork in Munich makes it 
a rule to go there once or twice a year in order to seek new 
ideas, and his journeys are of great advantage to the five-and- 
twenty workmen who co-operate with him in the atelier. 

Another small but useful museum is one at Aarau, founded 
under the auspices of the Swiss Society of Commercial Geo- 
graphy. It imitates on a small scale the Commercial Museum 
of Brussels, and aids the study of foreign industries by showing 
specimens. The collections are arranged so as to allow of a 
comparison with Swiss industries. Antient work is not over- 
looked. The museum was founded by MM. Biihrer and 
Brunnhofer, who at starting had no resources except the good- 
will of friends in Switzerland and abroad. But there is a 
general desire to help institutions of the kind, and so many 
gifts have come from abroad that the exotic element dominates 
in the museum, owing to the number of examples from India, 
Japan, China, and-other parts of Asia, and Africa. It is in- 
tended to bring out a publication in which rare examples in the 
Aarau museum will be illustrated. 

Berne has not an industrial museum. The nearest approach 
to it is the museum of models which is temporarily installed in 
the Kornhaus. It has more of the character of a permanent 
exhibition. Industrial and artistic types will be found united 
with machines, furniture, &c. A novel and interesting institu- 
tion is the ‘Spielwaarenschule,” where children and youths are 
taught trades in an attractive form. This is also independent 
of support by the State, and is well adapted to the children of 
the poor, since a small income is derived from toys made in the 
school which is distributed among the pupils. 

The Industrial Museum of Winterthour is mainly devoted 
to pottery, especially in its application to stoves. The town 
has almost a monopoly of the stove trade in the German dis- 
tricts. It is the opinion of M. Ernst Jung, architect, who is 
president of the committee of the museum, that the artistic 
products of the Canton are greatly benefited by the foundation 
of industrial museums. In this place, also, the style in favour 
is German Renaissance. In ceramics the influence of the 
Munich school of ornamentation is visible in the manner of 
treating plant forms, the arrangement of ribbons bearing 
inscriptions, and the introduction of figures in costumes of the 
fifteenth century. The school of Holbein, Diirer, and the 
German masters of the Renaissance seems always in its place 
in this part of Switzerland. 

In the Gewerbe Museum of Zurich the department of 
ceramics is also made prominent, and examples of the wares 
of Wedgwood, Limoges, Nevers, &c., are to be found there. 
Textile fabrics form another important department. About a 
year ago it was resolved to follow the example of Basle by en- 
gaging a designer for the service of local industries. The 
furniture-makers are glad to utilise his skill ; he makes sketches 
and works out accepted designs to scale. The designs are 
given without any cost to applicants, and it is not surprising 
that in a few months about fifty designs were delivered by the 
official designer. A new artistic industry has been introduced 
in Zurich, in which leather is treated almost in the same way 
as if it were iron plate. The museum has obtained an 
interesting collection to show the capabilities of the material. 
The products of the industry of the people of Zurich, especially 
works in wood, will be found exhibited in large stores in the 
Bahnhofstrasse, and here, as elsewhere, the effects of the teach- 
ing in a school of art and museum may be estimated. 

The collections of St. Gall have been lately removed to a 
new building, designed by M. Wild, architect, who is the 
director. Embroidery in white thread was the speciality of the 
place, but the trade having fallen away lately, it was resolved 
to substitute coloured work, and, thanks to the examples in the 
museum, the attempt was at once successful. The embroidery 
of St. Gall is now known in most markets, and commands a 
high price. Although the exterior is simple, the new museum 
contains within good ironwork and fresco. It has cost about 
410,000 frs, 
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The Museum of Decorative Arts at Geneva was opened on 
October 2, 1885. In addition to the visits of the public and 
artists, schools are admitted from time to time, when the col- 
lections are explained by the director. This system has pro- 
duced good results, for the pupils are expected to give an 
account of what they have seen. The museum has been lately 
enriched with many valuable additions, the first place being 
assigned to the bequest of the Duke of Brunswick. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


N addition to those from Sir J. E. Millais, Mr. Morris, 

Mr. Walter Crane, and other artists, the following letters 

have been received by the Manchester students on the subject 
of Mr. Partington’s address :— 


(From Mr. E. Armitage, R.A.) 


3 Hall Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.: 
February 16, 1887. 

Gentlemen,—I have read Mr. Partington’s address and the 
newspaper discussion to which it has given rise with much 
interest. In reply to your request that I should communicate 
to you my own opinion on the subject, I beg to say that I am 
not sufficiently well acquainted with the South Kensington 
system to give a decided answer. I fear, however, from what 
I have heard, that the time wasted in useless stippling and 
polishing is very great. At the Royal Academy I have spoken, 
written, and lectured against this practice for years. So far, 
therefore, I agree with Mr. Partington’s strictures. I cannot, 
however, condemn outline drawing, which | hold to be the only 
sound foundation of all good art. By ‘outline drawing” | 
mean, of course, the internal indication of the muscles, as well 
as the mere outside contour. In Delaroche’s school, where I 
learnt drawing, no mechanical finishing was ever tolerated, but 
the master was most particular in insisting on correct propor- 
tion, the truthful rendering of the attitude, and the careful 
indication of the hands and feet. When all these desirable 
qualities were more or less attained by a student in the antique 
school, he was promoted to the life school, where the same 
qualities were kept steadily in view; in due time he was 
allowed to colour. But the same system was carried out even 
in the painting class, drawing being the first, modelling the 
next, and colour the least important quality in the eyes of the 
master. The model used to sit for four hours a day, and every 
week we had a fresh model, so that no excessive finish was 
possible. In the black-and-white school the drawings were 
shaded, but I never heard the master make any remark about 
values or “related masses,” &c. If the broad general effect 
was right, that was quite sufficient. The modern jargon about 
“values,” &c., was unknown in those days. Students aimed at 
becoming draughtsmen, and not amateur impressionists. I am 
quite aware that mous avons changé tout cela, and that at 
Antwerp and some other foreign academies the system 
cherished by Mr. Partington prevails ; but in my opinion the 
system is misleading and vicious. Whilst, therefore, I would 
deprecate all laborious and mechanical “ stippling ” (such work 
as I have seen students busy upon, with their paper upside 
down), Iam quite in favour of the most careful and refined 
draughtsmanship—such draughtsmanship, in short, as ex- 
presses the most delicate gradations of form in the simplest 
manner.—I am, &c., E. ARMITAGE, 

To the Students of the Manchester School of Art. 


(From Mr. W. B. Richmond.) 


_ Beavor Lodge, Hammersmith : Feb. 14, 1887, 

Dear Sir,—You have done me the honour to ask my opinion 
upon certain questions which concern the art education pro- 
vided to the country by the labours of South Kensington, and 
from thence passed to the diverse schools throughout the king- 
dom. The question upon which discussion turns appears to 
be simply this :—Should the education of the artist be begun by 
inculcating in him a clear understanding of the outlines of 
objects, or should it first seek to teach him the relative tones of 


objects? Is not the answer simple, and contained within an 
axiom of old-world fame? “ Drudgery should control plea- 
sure. 


While there are many amateurs who by a wash of tint 
or a certain dexterous management of tone can give a super- 
ficial effect, how few can clearly define, accurately and with 
beauty, the relative value of outlines either by distinctness 
or vagueness? Is not the most severe method of education on 
the whole the most durable? And is it not wisest in art educa- 
tion to drill the impulsive nature whereof an artist is made by 
severest study? There may be a man here and there who 
appears to defy the experience of rules and methods and 
succeeds. But in reality it is only a genius who, having a noble 
quality of ideas, seeks out every means, old or new, to express 
them. The more he has to say the greater pains will he take 
to express himself in the most clear and precise language 
Surely an outline does not injure the value of tones, for, how- 
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ever delicate their relations may be, they are inseparable. The 
early training given to an artist matters a great deal for his 
future, for even if his education be of the severest character, an 
artist is certain to find facile ways of expressing himself; yet 
if he be a real artist the precision he has learned will only act 
as a right curb on his facility. But if the early education be 
loose and picturesque, vacuity of meaning will follow. Have 
not all the painters we esteem begun their practice by elabo- 
rate work ? 
But who have begun as sketchers? I know none. Drawing, 
good, severe outline, then tone, then colour—this is the natural 
sequence. Can we do better than follow the steps of the great 
in their progress, however deeply we may desire to plant our 
feet in the individual soz/ of their progress ?—I am, &c., 
W. B. RICHMOND. 


(From the Hon. John Collier.) 


7 Chelsea Embankment, S.W.: Feb. 20, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—I must apologise for not having sooner answered 
your letter, but it required a good deal of consideration. I 
have read the correspondence with much interest, in spite of its 
containing the usual amount of nonsense that one always finds 
in artistic discussions. To begin with, the outcry against 
outline drawing is pure rubbish. The boundaries of objects 
in nature present definite forms to the eye, which forms can be 
very well represented by lines. It is true that these lines are 
to a certain extent a conventional representation of nature ; but 
for the matter of that so are black-and-white representations of 
the lights and shades of coloured objects. Conventional repre- 
sentations can be perfectly true as far as they go. 1 am not 
in favour of time wasted in mechanical stippling, but then it 
seems this is not practised at your school. I think there is a 
tendency in the South Kensington system to keep the student 
too long at the preliminary stages, such as freehand drawing ; 
but this is a much smaller error than to hurry them on too fast. 
If the art student begins young enough, there is no harm done 
in keeping him back a little. After all, freehand is always 
training, and can do nothing but good. The only question is 
whether more good could not be got out of something else. I 
have no patience with the talk about drudgery; to an earnest 
student all kinds of drawing ought to be interesting. On the 
whole, I should say that drawing was very well taught by the 
South Kensington system—quite as well if not better than on 
the Continent. When we come to painting, I am afraid the 
answer must be different. To teach figure painting well the 
teacher ought really to be in the first rank of figure painters. 
Now, on the Continent most of the best artists consider it their 
duty to give up part of their time to teaching. Those of them 
who are not professors at the Government Schools generally 
have an atelier of pupils, from which they derive no profit at 
all. They consider themselves amply repaid by the successes 
of their scholars. Now, in England, unfortunately, this is not 
the custom. It is true that the Academicians occasionally take 


it by turns to teach at the Academy Schools, but they mostly — 


do it in a very perfunctory manner, and the system is so 
managed that there is no continuity in the teaching, and 
consequently very little good can be got out of it. As I do 
not know the director of your school, I cannot say how 
far he is competent to teach figure painting. If he is com- 
petent I consider you are very fortunate. I have endeavoured 
to give you my views as frankly as possible. I hope they may 
be of service.—Yours, &c., JOHN COLLIER, 


(rom an Art Student at Julian’s Atelier, Paris. 
? 


28 Rue d’Enghien, Paris : February 25, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—I was very much interested in the different ideas 
set forth in the letters to the Guardian on the subject of South 
Kensington teaching, and I will tell you as well as I can the 
course pursued at the Beaux-Arts and at the best atelier in 
Paris, M. Julian’s. To gain admission to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts to draw from the life you have to pass examinations in 
the following subjects :—1st, a drawing from the life or the 
antique, to be executed in twelve hours ; 2nd, an examination 
in general history from Adam to the present time; 3rd, 
anatomy ; 4th, elementary architecture ; 5th, perspective; 6th, 
modelling a detail of the figure from the antique. These 
examinations have to be passed by all the students (with a few 
exceptions to those who have distinguished themselves by 
obtaining medals or other prizes) every six months, and if they 
do not succeed in passing them they are turned out, and it 
sometimes happens that a student who has been studying there 
for two or three years will get turned out. The course pursued 
at M. Julian’s atelier under Professors Boulanger, Lefébvre, 
Bouguereau, and Fleury, is as follows :—The models pose all 
day from 8 A.M. to 12, and from 1 to 5 P.M., and one pose is 
kept on for a whole week, ending on Saturday at 5 o’clock P.M. 
Of course all students joining this atelier must consider them- 
selves competent to draw from life; if not they generally 
go to the Beaux-Arts, and draw from the antique ; but 
if the professors think they are not strong enough in 


drawing to draw from the life they are put to the 
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Hard, indeed, as a rule, have been their outlines! - 
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antique for some time, not the full length, but details of 
the figure, and sometimes they keep at this for three or four 
months, although many of them draw very well, comparatively 
speaking. Now outline drawing is everything here, outline of 
the figure and the internal masses ; execution is nothing, and 
anything attempting to be “clever” is put down ; it must be 
good, sound, conscientious work ; if the drawing looks nice but 
is not like the model, the professors soon spoil it for you. They 
insist on you first getting the character in simple outline, and 
then blocking in the shadows; that is, drawing their shapes 
very delicately, and afterwards putting on the shade, but they do 
not mind how you work it so long as the result is good. If you 
commence to paint a badly-drawn figure or head, the professors 
will not criticise the painting, but always go for the drawing 
first, and if they do not consider you strong enough to paint 
they tell you to go back to drawing ; but in case a student does 
not take their advice—well, they just let him do as he likes, and 
do not take any particular notice of him, only every criticism 
to give his drawing the go-by, which they can do to perfection. 
The drawings are executed without backgrounds, so that you 
can understand that there is no attempt at values ; in fact, you 
have only just to put on enough shade to make out the forms 
and give roundness, and the simpler you do this the better. 
Now our atelier is considered the best drawing atelier in 
Paris, in fact, I might say, in the world, as we have the best 
men from the Beaux-Arts, most of them having obtained 
medals there,the strongest Americans, the best Academy students, 
and have also students from all over England and the world, 
not forgetting Munich and Antwerp (most of whom are 
pretty bad)—in fact, one of the fellows from Munich told me 
they could not draw at all there, with the exception of one or 
two, and these were worth nothing when compared with our 
men. Besides this, we have turned out four or five Prix de 
Rome men. Now I think I have given you all the information 
in my power, and I think you will gather from what I have said 
that drawing is considered everything here, and not tone, as it 
is generally understood from the few Englishmen who study 
over here. Of course fault can be found with every system, 
and it is only likely that a man who cannot draw himself 
should advocate such a system as starting with tone before you 
know the construction and form of things. Of course it is all 
very well in its way, but values will never get over bad 
draughtsmanship and bad constructions. If we followed the 
“ distinguished” method, where would such men as G, F. 
Watts, Burne-Jones, Leighton, Albert Moore, Millais, Poynter, 
and Walter Crane, and, among French painters, Bouguereau, 
Gérome, Baudry, Meissonier, Boulanger, and heaps more too 
numerous to mention be? In conclusion, I must say, as far as 
my experience goes, that you have got a splendid master in 
Mr. Willis, one in a thousand; and if you do that which he 
tells you and advises you to do I am sure that you will not go 
far wrong, and I may add that I hope to receive more informa- 
tion from him, that is, if he will take an old student back 
again. 


THE ROYAL JUBILEE EXHIBITION, 
MANCHESTER. 


HIS Exhibition bids fair to be the most remarkable one on 
its own lines that has taken place during the last fifty 
years. The prime object of its promoters is to illustrate the art 
progress of the British nation during the Victorian era, and it 
hardly need be said that the collection of paintings by deceased 
and living artists executed during Her Majesty’s reign will be a 
most successful rival to the famous Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition of 1857. The possessors of the great masterpieces 
of English pictorial art, from Her Majesty downwards, have 
vied with each other in their desire to lend their treasures for 
this most laudable purpose. 

In no walk of art, however, has more progress been made 
than in architecture. When we compare the dull routine 
handling of the Five Orders which prevailed in buildings of all 
descriptions, public, ecclesiastical, and private, at the com- 
mencement of Her Majesty’s reign with the redevelopment of 
the Gothic school, the growth of an entirely new Renaissance 
and the Queen Anne styles as exemplified all over the country, 
we may feel confident that an Exhibition of the masterpieces 
of each will have the greatest interest for architects. 

The Council of the Exhibition very wisely entrusted the 
collection of examples for the architectural court to the Man- 
chester Society of Architects, who have associated with them- 
selves representatives of various architectural societies through- 
out the kingdom. In response to the advertisements which 
appeared in the professional papers, and through the action of 
the above-named societies, the finest collection of architectural 
drawings of buildings erected during the past fifty years is 
being got together, and will be hung in a prominent position in 
the Exhibition. About 300 lineal feet of wall space has been 
allotted to this division, and the offers of drawings from our 
most eminent architects are much more than sufficient to cover 


this space for such a height as it is fit to hang drawings of this 
character in. It is nevertheless a matter of regret that many 
eminent practitioners are not in the habit of preparing draw- 
ings, perspective or geometrical, of their buildings which would 
be suitable for hanging. Some attempt will be made at a 
chronological arrangement of the drawings, and to this end 
examples have been promised of works by the late Sir Charles 
Barry, Edward Barry, C. R. Cockerell, Sir M. D. Wyatt, 
Thomas H. Wyatt, H. Tattersall, G. E. Street, Ed. Walters, 
Sir R. and S. Smirke, Sir G. G. Scott, and others, while the 
examples by living architects will comprise contributions from 
the following gentlemen :—D. Brandon, J. P. Seddon, G. 
Truefitt, C. Hadfield, Paley & Austin, J. Brooks, A. E. Street, 
C. Douglas & Sellars, Hansom, Emerson, Champneys, Pugin, 
Collcutt, Chas. Barry, Sir Horace Jones, Alfred Waterhouse, 
T. Worthington, Mills & Murgatroyd, E. Salomans, T. D. 
Barry & Son, G. Grayson, T. G. Jackson, C. F. Hayward, 
R. Edis, J. O. Scott, B. E. Ferrey, H. B. Sang, and very many 
others. 

There will be a special section for photography in the 
Exhibition ; consequently architectural photographs cannot be 
admitted in the division we have been more particularly 
describing. 

In the train of architecture there have followed sculpture, 
metalwork in inexhaustible variety, terra-cotta, tile and mosaic- 
work, stained glass, coloured decorations, paperhangings, 
a variety of wall materials, furniture hangings, embroidery, &c., 
all of which will find due opportunities of being brought unde 
the notice of the art-admiring public.. Our vast industries in 
calico-printing and all kinds of textile manufacture will be 
adequately represented, many of these industries being carried 
on in the machinery in motion section. Of the machinery, 
chemical, and other industries, it is not our place to speak 
here; we hope to revert to them when the Exhibition itself is 
open. Instead of a mere miscellaneous collection of all kinds 
of objects, beyond which provincial exhibitions rarely go, 
Manchester has put before itself a distinct aim, and can hardly 
fail to reap the reward due to its efforts. 


COLONIAL SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS. 


Sane applications having been received from schools 
of science and art in the colonies and dependencies of 
the United Kingdom to ally themselves with the Department 
of Science and Art, and to have the advantage of its examina- 
tions, the Committee of Council on Education have approved 
the following general rules:—Upon the application of the 
Colonial Government or Educational Department or other 
public authority of the colony, the Department of Science and 
Art will arrange for the examination of their schools, on the 
results of which examination certificates and returns of awards 
will be issued. The entire cost of the examination of the 
papers and works, and of their carriage, clearing in London, 
and conveyance to and from South Kensington, must be 
defrayed by the local authority concerned. The examinations 
are of two kinds—personal examination and examination of 
works, The personal examinations, the subjects of which are 
stated in the “ Science and Art Directory,” must be held in the 
colonies and dependencies upon the earliest date possible after 
the receipt of the examination papers. These examinations 
must be conducted by qualified and responsible persons not 
immediately interested in the results of the examinations, who 
should on the conclusion of each examination furnish a certi- 
ficate that the examination has been fairly conducted. This 
certificate and the worked papers of the candidates 
must be despatched by the next mail to the Secretary 
of the Department of Science and Art, London, S.W. 
The examination of works is held at South Kensington. 
Works to be examined must be forwarded to reach South 
Kensington not later than the end of April in each year, 
All works must be labelled or marked in such a way as 
to be easily identified with the entries of them made in a 
form or certificate that they have been wholly executed in the 
school, and by the students of the school named in the certifi- 
cate. The Department will supply labels and forms of certifi- 
cate upon application being made to it for them. In making 
application to the Department the responsible authorities must 
state the number of papers required in each subject of personal 
examination, what arrangements will be made for the custody 
of the examination questions and for the conduct of the personal 
examinations, and how many and what class of school works 
they propose to send for examination at South Kensington in 
April. The probable cost of looking over the papers worked 
at the personal examinations will be as follows :—For each 
paper in elementary stage, science, Is.; advanced stage, 
science, Is. 6d. ; second grade examinations in art, 4¢.; third 
grade examinations in art, Is.; and for each work examined, 
3d, The Department will send upon application copies of lists 
of examples and prizes, and will, as far as possible, advise the 
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local authorities in reference to the conduct of science and art 
schools or classes. The Department will also present speci- 
men examination papers or works, when there are such in 
stock disposable, with the view of indicating the style of 
drawings and paintings dene by students and candidates in the 
United Kingdom, and the standards of attainment for the 
various examinations. 


TESSERA:. 


Vitruvius a Myth. 


M. GUENEPIN. 

N spite of all that has been said and written of Vitruvius, it 

is impossible to speak of his works without noticing the 
author, and we cannot abstain from remarking that something 
extraordinary seems to attach itself both to his person and to 
his productions. Vitruvius himself is but imperfectly known. 
It has not yet been decided whether he was really an architect, 
or simply an amateur, as may be inferred from several passages 
in his book. There is nothing certain as to the time in which 
he lived. His name and his country have been the objects of 
endless discussions, which have arrived at no definite result, 
and now it is asserted that he never existed. In Germany, 
where the wildest paradoxes are sometimes maintained with an 
earnestness that proves conviction, and sometimes with a bold- 
ness that carries weight, it has been asserted that Vitruvius was 
but an imaginary being. In the work entitled “ Rhenish 
Philological Museum” (Rheinisches Muséum fiir Philologie) 
there is to be seen a correspondence which took place between 
Goethe and Dr. Schultz in 1829. No one will be astonished to 
see Goethe, a poet, and almost universally skilled in literature, 
engaged in an architectural discussion. Dr. Schultz, a very 
learned man withal, and whose reputation in this respect is in- 
contestable, affirms that the work of Vitruvius is a compilation 
of the tenth century, made by Sylvester II., who had 
been Archbishop of Rheims before he was made pope, and 
when, under the name of Gerbert, he was as yet but Abbot of 
Robbio. The basis of this work might have been borrowed 
partly from evidences collected from the Greeks and Romans, 
and partly from Arabic fragments ; but the primary origin of 
the compilation would be due to a similar work in Greek of the 
fifth century. Dr. Schultz, moreover, intimates that it might 
have been dedicated at that epoch to Otho II., or, perhaps 
later, to Otho III. Goethe appears to have entertained with 
him this opinion, if we refer to what he says on this subject in 
his complete works (vol. xxiv., p. 142, and vol. XXVil., p. 191). 
With these many learned men of Bonn, Frankfort, and else- 
where also agree—MM. Osarin, of Giesen ; Welcker, Professor 

at Bonn; and Weber, of Frankfort. 


The Fleet River. 


T. WICKSTEED. 

The inhabitants of London and its suburbs previously to 
the year 1236, in the reign of Henry III., were supplied with 
water not only by the Thames, but by the following streams, 
namely, the River of Wells, Old-bourne or Hill-bourne, Wall- 
brook, and Lang-bourne. The River of Wells, so called from 
its being formed by the united streams from several wells in the 
neighbourhood of the Charter House and Smithfield, flowed to 
Holborn Bridge. The Old-bourne, or Hill-bourne, so called 
from its running down a hill, rose near Holborn Bars, and 
running west, joined the River of Wells at Holborn Bridge ; 
from thence the united streams flowed between the Fleet and 
Bridewell into the Thames near Blackfriars Bridge. In 1307, 
at a Parliament held at Carlisle, the 35th of Edward I., Henry 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, complained that, whereas formerly the 
watercourse under the Fleet and Holborn Bridges was suffi- 
ciently deep and wide to allow ten or twelve ships at once, 
loaded with merchandise, to come up to Holborn Bridge, but 
that in 1199, in the first year of his reign, King John had 
granted to the Knights Templars ground to erect a mill upon, 
at Castle Baynard, and the whole of the water in this water- 
course (which was afterwards called Turn Mill Brook) to work 
it; owing to which diversion chiefly, and also to the filth of the 
tanners choking it up, and divers other impediments, vessels 
could not now enter as they were wont; he therefore prayed 
that the mayor and sheriffs of London might be directed to 
a the See i substantiate his statements. It was in 

Onsequence cleansed, but was never again of the depth or 
breadth that it had formerly been. In ‘oe, the 17th of Hey 
VII., the whole course of Fleet Dyke, then so called, was 
effectually cleansed, so as to allow boats with fish and fuel to 
navigate as far as Holborn Bridge. In 1589, the 31st of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the Common Council of the City granted 
a fifteenth for the Cleansing of this brook, or dyke, and 
for this purpose the springs on Hampstead Heath were 
collected into one head and conveyed by means of a channel 


to Fleet Ditch, to scour it out ; but after spending a large sum 


of money, the work proved a failure, and the banks falling inj 
the Ditch was choked up more than ever. In 1668, in 
Charles II.’s reign, after the fire of London, it was again 
cleansed, and a handsome canal was made with brick walls and 
wharves on each side as far as Holborn Bridge, 2,100 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and 5 feet deep at a middling tide ; but the 
expense of making this canal, wharves, &c. (amounting to 
nearly 28,000/.), and the annual cost of keeping it free from 
mud was so great that in 1733 the citizens obtained powers — 
from Parliament to fill up the ditch between Fleet Street and 
Holborn, and to build a market thereon, the Act providing that 
two spacious arches, of Io feet high and 6 feet wide, should be 
made and maintained as common sewers, to carry off the 
waters of the rivulets and sewers that used to fall into the 
Ditch ; and in 1760, in George III.’s reign, when Blackfriars 
Bridge was built, the remaining part of the Fleet Ditch, 
from Fleet Street to the Thames, was filled in, and the sewer 
was extended. It would appear that the Fleet Ditch was the 
channel into which the River of Wells, from the east, and the 
Old (or Hill) Bourne from the west flowed, and that the tide 
flowing up to Holborn Bridge made it navigable so far. That 
at one time it was called the River of Wells because that was — 
the largest rivulet that ran into it ; afterwards Turn Mill Brook, — 
when it was rendered unnavigable by the erection of the — 
Knights Templars’ Mill, and the consequent diversion of its 
waters ; afterwards, when the mills were removed, and it was 
cleansed again and rendered navigable, Fleet Dyke, so called 
because it was a watercourse allowing many vessels or a fleet 
to pass up ; and afterwards Fleet Ditch, when the unsuccessful 
attempt to scour it, by means of a channel (which channel is 
now also called Fleet Ditch), from the Hampstead springs, had 
been made. 
The Chateau de Coucy. 


H. JAMES. 

The Chateau de Coucy is a well-known monument ; it is 
one of the most considerable ruins in France, and it is in some 
respects the most extraordinary. As you come from Laon, a 
turn in the road suddenly, at last, reveals it to you. It is still © 
at a distance; you will not reach it for half an hour ; but its 
huge white donjon stands up like some gigantic lighthouse at 
sea. Coucy is altogether on a grand scale, but this colossal 
central tower is a real architectural phenomenon. As M. 
Viollet-le-Duc says, it seems to have been built by giants 
for a race of giants. The very quaint little town of Coucy- 
le-Chateau nestles at the foot of this strange, half-substantial, 
half-spectral structure ; it was, together with a goodly part of 
the neighbouring country, the feudal appanage of those terrible 
lords who erected the present indestructible edifice, and whose 
“boastful motto” (I quote from Murray) was— 


Roi je ne suis, 
Prince ni comte aussi ; 
Je suis le Sire de Coucy. 


Coucy is a sleepy little borough, still girdled with its ancient — 
wall, entered by its old gateways, and supported on the 
verdurous flanks of a hill-top. This very interesting ruin is 
the property of the State, and the State is represented by a 


very civil and intelligent woman, who divests the trade of 


custodian of almost all its grossness. Any feudal ruin is 
a charming affair, and Coucy has much of the sweet melan- 
choly of its class. There are four great towers, connected by 
a massive curtain and enclosing the tremendous donjon of 
which I just now spoke. All this is very crumbling and 


silvery ; the enclosure is a tangle of wild verdure, and the 


pigeons perch upon the inaccessible battlements as picturesquely 
as could be desired. But the place lacked, to my sense, the 
peculiar softness and venerableness, the ivied mellowness, of a 
great English ruin. At Coucy there is no ivy to speak of ; the 
climate has not caressed and embroidered the rugged masses 
of stone. This is what I meant by speaking of the famous 
donjon as spectral; the term is an odd one to apply to an 
edifice whose walls are 34 feet thick ; its vast, pale surface has 
not a speck or stain, not a clinging weed or a creeping vine. — 
It looks like a tower of ivory. 


Plaster for Interior Work. 
C. H. HASWELL. 


The mortars used for inside plasterings are termed coarse, — 


fine, gauge, or hard finish, andstucco. Coarse Stuf—Common 
lime mortar, as made for brick masonry, with a small quantity 
of hair, or by volumes, lime paste (30 lb. lime) I part, sand 2 to 
24 parts, hair 2 part. When full time for hardening cannot be 
allowed, substitute from 15 to 20 per cent. of the lime by an 
equal proportion of hydraulic cement. For the second or 
“brown coat” the proportion of hair may be slightly 
diminished. Fine Stuff (Lime Putty).—Lump lime slaked to a 
paste with a moderate quantity of water, afterwards diluted to 
the consistency of cream, and then allowed to harden by 
evaporation to the required consistency for working. In this ~ 
state it is used for a “slipped coat,” and when mixed with 
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sand or plaster of Paris it is used for the “finishing coat.” 
Gauge Stuff, or hard finish, is composed of from three to four 
volumes fine stuffand one volume plaster of Paris, in proportions 
regulated by the degree of rapidity required in hardening ; for 
cornices, &c., the proportions are equal volumes of each, fine 
stuff and plaster. S¢wcco is composed of from three to four 
volumes of white sand to one volume of fine stuff, or 
lime putty. Scratch Coat.—The first of three coats when 
laid upon laths, and is from } to 2 of an inch in thickness. 
One-coat work is plastering in one coat without finish, either on 
masonry or laths—that is, rendered or laid. Two-coat work is 

lastering in two coats, done either in a laying coat and set or 
in a screed coat and set. The screed coat is also termed a 
floated coat. Laying the first coat in two-coat work is resorted 
to in common work, instead of screeding, when the finished 
surface is not required to be exact to a straight-edge. It is laid 
in a coat of about half an inch in thickness. Except for very 
common work, the laying.coat should be hand-floated. The 
firmness and tenacity of plastering is very considerably in- 
creased by hand-floating. Scrveeds are strips of mortar 6 to 8 
inches in width, and of the required thickness of the first coat, 
applied to the angles of a room or edge of a wall, and parallelly 
at intervals of 3 to 5 feet all over the surface to be covered. 
When these have become sufficiently hard to withstand the 
pressure of a straight-edge the interspaces between the screeds 
should be “ filled out” flush with them, so as to produce a con- 
tinuous and straight even surface. Slipped Coat is the smooth- 
ing off of a brown coat with a small quantity of lime putty, 
mixed with 3 per cent. of white sand, so as to make a com- 
paratively even surface. This finish answers when the surface 
is to be finished in distemper or paper-hangings. MHard finish 
is fine stuff applied with a trowel to the depth of about one- 
eighth of an inch. 

Exits from Theatres. 


E, M. SHAW. 


As a simple rule it may be laid down that for every hundred 
persons in a theatre the passages, stairs, halls, &c., with im- 
mediate access from the several parts of the auditorium, should 
comprise an area of not less than 250 square feet, and that the 
wider the passages and doorways are the more favourable they 
are for safety. Thus, while a space of 100 by 23 feet would be 
sufficient, one of 50 by 5 feet would be preferable, and one of 
25 by to feet infinitely better ; but the great object is to have 
the space provided in any shape, and to have an immediate 
access toit. In at least one country on the Continent the rule 
is that two exits are required to be provided for 300 persons, 
and three exits for 500. The principle of making not only the 
size, but also the number of exits bear some recognised propor- 
tion to the audience, is decidedly a good one, and might with 
great advantage be adopted here. 


Windows in Santa Maria Novella, Florence. 
J. B. WARING. 


The painted windows of the chcir are amongst the most 
remarkable and effective examples to be found in the Renais- 
sance style : they are stated to have been executed by Ales- 
sandro Firontino in the year 1491. The triple window of the 
choir, each side-light of which contains three figures of saints 
in niches placed one over the other, surmounted at the top by 
a dome, presents a mass of powerful and brilliant colour, an 
excellence of design and execution, and a breadth of light and 
shade such as can seldom be met with; and when the setting 
sun throws its rays full on this window, nothing more wonder- 
fully gorgeous can be conceived. It is then we arrive at the 
conviction that it is only by painting on glass that the colourist 
can hope to obtain effects to vie with the most beautiful tints 
of nature, as seen on birds, insects, shells, jewels; in com- 
parison with which the greatest efforts of the Venetian and 
Dutch schools, of Delacroix or of Etty, appear dull and 
lifeless. This may be accounted for by supposing that, in 
the case of an oil painting, the image is impressed on the 
retina of the eye by reflected light, whilst in that of a window 
the object is cast on it by direct rays. In these windows 
the designs are still composed of irregular pieces of glass, 
without any regard as to where the lead lines may occur, 
except in the faces, and even then occasionally the artist was 
not very particular. The pieces of glass are, however, gene- 
rally of larger size than those in the Duomo. There are very 
few portions left perfectly white, and the lightest coloured are 
always of a warm cream or light straw tint, the shadowed por- 
tions hatched in with rich brown bistre lines ; the skin is gene- 
rally of a rich, somewhat red, siena tint, with warm brown 
shadows ; and all the latter are strongly marked, especially in 
the draperies ; indeed, the whole system employed reminds us 
of the great school of early Venetian colourists, represented by 
Cima da Conegliano, Marco Basaiti, and Carpaccio. The 
features, extremities, and anatomy (when seen) are excellently 
drawn ; the faces of the men are characterised by a manly 
nobility of expression, and those of the women by much sweet- 


ness and grace. The artist has felt himself at liberty to apply 
colour arbitrarily to the architectural accessories: there is 
little attempt to be matter-of-fact in these aerial buildings, 
which glitter with all the splendour of works composed of the 
most precious stones and jewels; and when masses of colour 
occur, they are generally rendered luminous by small bright 
dots on a darker ground of the same tint. In the draperies we 
observe two particular kinds ; the one black, which, lightened 
by some pattern, such as white stars, becomes of essential 
service as a key and a contrast to the brighter colours ; the 
other, dark purple, which is of incomparable beauty. As I have 
already noticed in all the former examples, the lead lines 
serve to give distinctness and force to the whole design. The 
borders of these windows are boldly designed and very effec- 
tive, and plainly show how much labour is frequently wasted in 
the minute ornament too often seen in modern stained glass. 


Gelatine Woulds for Reproductions of Carving. 


Hale COLE: 


Piece-moulding, whether in clay, plaster, or any other 
material, involves considerable skill and time ; hence its un- 
suitability in reproducing large objects ; and this renders it 
necessary to have recourse to a process not only more easy and 
quick, but to a great extent obviating the necessity of 
manipulating the casts when they issue from the mould. A 
process of moulding with gelatine was evolved, and it is 
applicable in the reproduction of big objects, by reason of the 
large area which a single mould can cover. As the gelatine is 
elastic, a great extent of what is technically called “ under- 
cut” in the carving may be embraced in one mould, thus 
rendering unnecessary the making of a number of joints. In 
withdrawing the elastic mould from the object under treat- 
ment, the gelatine stretches itself in order to become released 
from the under-cut, but it regains its shape almost imme- 
diately, without destroying any of the extreme accuracy with 
which the gelatine is able to repeat every mark and grain on 
the surface produced. In every class of piece-moulding 
the method of covering the carved surface with a number of 
inelastic moulds, capable of being individually removed with 
ease, is theoretically the same ; but the perfection of the plaster 
piece-moulding depends on the skill of the moulder in so dis- 
posing the moulds as to have the fewest possible joints when 
the piece-moulds have been made to completely cover the 
carving. These piece-moulds are, in turn, covered, or rather 
backed, with larger moulds, which serve to hold them in posi- 
tion when the cast is being made. In the gelatine process the 
backing or wall to hold the mould is the primary work, and 
then hot liquid gelatine is poured between the backing and the 
carving. The process is briefly as follows :—The carved sur- 
face is thoroughly cleaned and covered with rolls of modelling 
clay, the outer surface of the clay is smoothed, and a plaster 
coating or wall built against it. This wall is then removed, 
and the clay taken away; when replaced, an interval of the 
exact thickness of the clay will exist, and into this interval is 
poured gelatine. After twelve hours the gelatine will have 
attained the consistency of indiarubber, and may be peeled off 
the carved surface. In cases of deep under-cutting, consider- 
able force is required to effect this. The gelatine mould is 
then laid on the wall which supported it in the liquid state, and 
a plaster cast or facsimile is made. In every distinct operation 
the greatest care and experience are required, in order that the 
natural good qualities of the gelatine may be allowed perfect 
freedom in producing an accurate copy. 


Colour in Painting. 
DANTE ROSSETTI. 


I believe colour to be a quite indispensable quality in the 
highest art, and that no picture ever belonged to the highest 
order without it, while many, by possessing it—as the works of 
Titian—are raised certainly into the highest class, though not to 
the very highest grade of that class, in spite of the limited 
degree of their other great qualities. Perhaps the only excep- 
tion I should be inclined to admit exists in the works of 
Hogarth, to which I should never dare to assign any but the 
very highest place, though their colour is certainly not a pro- 
minent feature in them. I must add, however, that Hogarth’s 
colour is seldom other than pleasing to myself, and that for my 
own part I should almost call him a colourist, though not aim- 
ing at colour. On the other hand, there are men who, merely 
on account of bad colour, prevent me from thoroughly enjoying 
their works, though full of other qualities ; for instance, Wilkie, 
or Delaroche in nearly all his works, though the Héwzzcycle is 
fine in colour ; Wilkie, from whom I would at any time prefer 
a thoroughly good engraving—though, of course, he is in no 
respect even within hail of Hogarth. Colour is the physi- 
ognomy of a picture, and, like the shape of the human forehead, 
it cannot be perfectly beautiful without proving goodness and 
greatness. Other qualities are its life exercised; but this is 
the body of its life, by which we know and love it at first 
sight. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BRUSSELS seems to be under an obligation to imitate every- 
thing that appears in Paris, however defective it may be. It 
was to be expected that the Belgian capital must have an 
Eiffel Tower of a thousand feet in height. The imitation is 
to be of timber ; but whether the change of material is 
owing to economy or to a desire for a more pleasing form 
of structure seems undetermined. Perhaps it may have 
been supposed that a timber tower of such a height could 
not last long. The promoters do not seek for support under 
the guise that they are about to aid meteorology. They put 
forth as the principal attraction the café concerts or music 
halls which will be found at various heights, one being 860 
feet high. Who knows but the music of the spheres may be 
heard there ? 


THE committee appointed by the Cumberland Quarter 
Sessions to report upon the office of county surveyor, which 
was held by the late Mr. J. A. Cory, architect, for twenty- 
one years, have decided that the office ought to be re- 
arranged and divided. It is recommended that an architect 
should have charge of the court-houses, lunatic asylum, 
industrial school, sessional courts, and lock ups, and that 
the roads and bridges should be placed under a surveyor. 
Neither office will be remunerative. For the compound 
duties Mr. Cory received only 4oo/, a year, out of which 
he had to pay an assistant as well as travelling and hotel 
expenses. During his long term of office no advance was 
made in his salary. The architect who succeeds will, it is 
expected, receive only 350/. 


THE question of the jury of Fine Arts for the Exhibition 
of 1889 is now being debated in Paris, Will it correspond 
with the jury of a Salon in its mode of election? The 
Société des Artistes Francais, that controls the latter, is the 
principal body in numbers and wealth, but there are able 
artists outside it, some of whom belong to other. societies. 
A petition has been sent to the Minister of Fine Arts, 
asking | that the principle of universal suffrage may be 
recognised in the case, so that members of other societies 
can have a voice in the selection of a jury. 


THE position of affairs in Ireland is affecting the value of 
house property as well as of land, and extends to the capital. 
On Friday last two houses which were put up for sale in the 
Dublin Bankruptcy Court had to be withdrawn by order of 
the judge. The first was a grocer’s shop in Suffolk Street, one 
of the best parts of the city. In last July a sum of 3,600/. 
was paid for the premises, but all that was offered on F riday 
was 2,400/. The judge was willing to sell the property for 
2,500/., but no one was willing to pay the additional roo/, 
The second property was situate on one of the quays, where 
there is always business, but in this case the bids were even 
more inadequate. 


ON May 15 an Exhibition will be opened in Toulouse 
which is intended to exemplify the works of people of the 
Latin race; that is to say, the inhabitants of France, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. The position of the buildings is be- 
hese the admired gardens known as the Grand Rond and 
es Jardin des Plantes. _In addition to industrial products 
there will be an exhibition of fine art, and a retrospective 
exhibition which will illustrate the manners of the people 
who have dwelt on both sides of the Pyrenees. The build- 
ing was designed by M. Esquis, architect, and the decora- 
tive work of the exterior was entrusted to M. GrEsTa. 
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is not much likelihood that the Treasury would go to great 
expense in assisting the restoration; but, as a sum of 
10,000/, is guaranteed, and subscriptions can be obtained, 
the call on the public funds need not amount to a large 
sum. It is only reasonable to expect some aid from the 
Treasury, and a guarantee that there would be no interference 
with the work of restoration. 


THE members of the committee of the Mirlitons—the 
Paris club where amateurs most do congregate—have been 
re-elected. ‘he Marquis pr Voctr, a gold medallist and 
honorary corresponding member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, continues to be the president, and the 
vice-presidents are the Marquis DE Massa, Count DE 
PourTALEs, the Marquis DE BARTHELEMY, and M., 
PROTAIS. 


In recording the death of RowLanpD Mason ORDISH in 
September, we referred to the efforts he made to secure the 
co-operation of architects in engineering works. He prac- 
tised what he taught. For bridges, roofs, exhibition 
buildings, and other structures in iron, he always called in 
the aid of some of his many friends who were architects. 
Mr. OrpIsH, it is known, died suddenly, and was unable to 
make provision for his wife and children. A committee, 
consisting of Messrs, FULLER, HackrorD, INGLE, KIRK, 
MASEFIELD, and MaruHeEson, has been formed to obtain 
subscriptions to help the family. When it is remembered 
that during a large part of his career Mr. ORDISH was con- 
sulted by architects throughout the country, and that few 
could come into contact with him without feeling friendly 
towards him, it will, we trust, be admitted that the case has 
some claim on the benevolence of the profession. He was 
ready to help without a thought of setting himself up as a 
rival to any architect, and it is earnestly to be wished that 
regard for poor ORDISH’s memory will induce a good many 
to take pity on his family. Subscriptions will be received 
by any member of the committee, or can be paid direct to 
Messrs. Cocks, BrippuLPH & Co., 43 Charing Cross, who 
have consented to receive subscriptions for the fund. 


AN important work of exploration is in progress near 
Bonn. This is the unearthing of the remains of the 


structure which is supposed to have been the Roman | 


Icorigium. From what is seen it appears to have had 
fifteen angles and thirteen round towers, each of a diameter 
of about 30 feet. The walls were about 10 feet thick. It 
is said to belong to the later period of Roman authority in 
Germany, and probably to the time of DiocLeTiAN. The 
building is considered to have been a refuge for the 
colonists rather than a fortress to defend the military 
road to Cologne. 


ALTHOUGH the dome is a landmark, the church of Val 
de Grace is so little known by Parisians, it is not surprising 
that M. Cuarites GARNIER led a large body of the members 
of the Société des Amis des Monuments Parisiens on a 
visit to the building a few days ago. It is one of the 
churches which can be studied at ease, for happily it is 
beyond the range of the bands of Coox’s tourists. It will 
generally be found more deserted than the chapel of the 
Sorbonne. The church is attached to the military hospital, 
and it must be owned that it is cold in appearance. The 
patients have only a temporary interest in the building, and, 
unlike the pensioners of the Invalides, do nothing to make 
it attractive. But the architecture is a good specimen of 
French-Italian, although it lacks unity in parts, The 
original designer was MANSARD, but his three successors 
made several alterations. The decoration of the dome is 
by Mécnarp. The benches and divisions to separate the 
patients are of the plainest kind, and would serve for a 
prison. It was one of the curious privileges of the church 
of Val de Grace that the hearts of French princes and 
princesses were deposited there, and at the first Revolution 
no less than forty-two were found. There is a communica- 
tion between the court (which hasa statue of LARREy, the 
army surgeon) and the catacombs at Montrouge, and this 


part of underground Paris was also explored by M. GARNIER | 


and his followers, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PEASANTS OF CERVARO. 


“THIS illustration is from a picture by M. HéBert, one 

of the members of the French Institut, and who, as 
the Director of the French Academy in Rome, has exercised 
much influence on French art in all its forms, 


NEW CENTRAL STORES FOR THE NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
HESE premises, situated in Newgate Street, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, were opened on Wednesday, December 
1 last. The total area covered is nearly one-third of an 
acre, with a frontage of 104 feet, and an average depth of 
141 feet, and the cost, including site, about 24,000/. 

The working of the Society requires each department 
to be separate and complete in itself, and, as the frontage 
to Newgate Street would only provide for the tailoring, boot 
and shoe, and drapery departments, it was necessary to 
form an arcade to accommodate the butcher’s, greengrocery, 
grocery and provisions, and furniture shops. This is entered 
from the central entrance, shown in the view, and extends 
the full height of the building, and the roof has been glazed 
on Messrs. RENDLE & Co.’s Acmé system. ‘There is a 
separate entrance for goods, opening into a large shed 
covered with glass, and communicating with a hoist worked 
by an Otto gas-engine, by which merchandise will be 
delivered on each floor, and passed to the different 
stock-rooms. The general offices of the Company are 
on the first floor, and special arrangements have been 
made for facilitating the quarterly payment of dividends, 
so as to avoid all crush and confusion. The front has been 
executed in red bricks from Keymer Junction, Sussex, with 
Prudham stone dressings, and the roof covered with West- 
moreland green slates. The shops, offices, and arcade have 
been fitted up with incandescent and arc lamps by the 
Gulcher Electric Light and Power Company. 

The buildings have been constructed and fitted up from 
the designs and under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
EpWARD SHEWBROOKS, F.R.LB.A., of the firm of Messrs. 
SHEWBROOKS & Simpson, architects, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and form the fourth of the new stores designed by him for 
the Society. Messrs. J. & W. Lowry were the general 
contractors, and Mr. Joun Pattison, clerk of works. 


LOCAL BOARD OFFICES, BRIGHOUSE. 


HE illustration shows the design submitted in a 
recent competition for new Local Board Offices 
to be erected at Brighouse. The building was proposed 
to be of stone from the local quarries, that to the main 
front being of ashlar, both to the plain wall surfaces and 
moulded work. The accommodation on the ground floor 
include clerks’ office, general rental office, committee room, 
waiting room, strong room, and lavatory, &c. ; on the first 
floor, a board room, committee, and waiting or ante-room, 
lavatories, and book-rooms. The front elevation was 
designed to harmonise with the adjoining building, belong- 
ing to the Halifax Commercial Banking Co., which building 
was designed and carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Gro. Hepworts, architect, Brighouse, by whom also 
the design for the building illustrated was prepared. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


NO. 64 TO 67 ST, PAUL’S CHURCH, VICARAGH GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. J. A. Gotch, president, in the chair. 

The proposed alteration in Rule 3 in the Brown Book, to 

insert the words “a periodical publication,’ was unanimously 
approved of. 
; Mr. A. BAKER read a paper on 
Welsh Churches. 

Mr. Baker alluded first to the scanty remains of Early English 
work, owing to the destruction of church property in Henry 
ViIl’s time. After speaking of the burning of Asaph Cathe- 


dral in 1282, and its rebuilding and completion in 1296, he said 
that a general restoration of churches ensued. He had some 
good specimens of the Decorated style then prevalent. In 
restoring Meledin Church he had discovered that even the 
smallest of churches were fitted with stalls similar to cathedral 
stalls. One of the beautiful features of that period, the hammer- 
beam roof, was then mentioned, and existing examples described. 
One of the most beautiful of architectural examples was the 
chapel at Holywell, which was well worthy of a pilgrimage on 
the part of all art devotees. The outward signs of prosperity 
in church building suddenly ceased in Edward VI.’s time. 
Elizabeth’s reign was marked by a general repair of 
fabrics, more especially of the roofs, and few churches 
appeared not to have been re-roofed, the roof construc- 
tion being unlike any of previous date, the trusses being 
of unusual depth, and 5 inches in thickness, the timbers in 
the rafters and purlins very broad and thin, and the purlins 
strengthened with carved windbraces; the advantage gained by 
the use of the broad timbers being to allow for the deep tenons. 
The covering consisted of alternate thick and thin boards. 
The roofs were well worth careful study, as their good preser- 
vation testifies to the excellence of their construction. Of 
Jacobean work, introduced in this reign, he had met with no 
examples in Welsh churches of so early a date. 

In Llangynhafal Church, in the Vale of Llwyd, some 
interesting seats illustrated the art of planing. The earlier 
specimens being very rude attempts to plane on thick timbers, 
the mouldings and workmanship became more delicate and 
true as the timbers decreased in thickness till the standard of 
1i inch was reached. a 

After considering the movement-of restoration, Mr. Baker 
concluded his remarks by saying that he had found that the 
cost of restoring village churches of ordinary type averages 
from 155. to 12. per superficial foot of the whole area of the 
church, the new fittings, if required, being of oak, and the roofs 
repaired with oak, and reslated. Allowing 7 feet superficial for 
every member of the congregation, this would make the cost 
from 5/. 5s. to 72. per sitting. A new church could not be 
built for the former sum, and for the latter it would be a poor 
skinny affair, with thin walls, poor details, and deal roofs and 
seats, and to produce a church as substantial and elaborate as 
the old church restored would cost at least 12/. or 154. per 
sitting, and would lose the historical interest of the old 
building. 

A discussion followed, in which the President, Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, Mr. W. H. Pratt, Mr. Bulmer Booth, Mr. Blagrove, and 
Mr. Pryce Cuxon took part. The proceedings terminated with 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Baker for his paper. 


MR. CHRISTIAN ON LAKE SCENERY. 


Ase the opponents of the Ambleside Railway Bill is 

Mr. Ewan Christian, who writes as follows to the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette :— 

Sir Frederick Leighton and Sir J. D. Linton, unhappily 
for themselves and for us, have no personal knowledge 
of one of the loveliest bits of scenery to be found in our 
country, and possibly of its kind and scale in the whole of 
Europe. Kindly allow one who has known it for more than 
fifty years, and who, like Mr. Ruskin, has “ been watching with 
deep thankfulness your paragraphs about” this detestable rail- 
way scheme, to say a few words against a road so little 
needed for residents, and so entirely wrong for those who 
come for the enjoyment of its beauties. I have visited 
Windermere at all seasons, and therefore know that 
although in the height of summer the means of locomotion 
may sometimes be unequal to the demand, yet for at least 
two-thirds of the year it is very much more than ample. But 
what do people come there for in the summer season? Surely not 
to be shot into a small town like Ambleside? That might be 
good for innkeepers, but worse than useless for those in search 
of beauty. Mr. Ruskin is entirely right in saying that “the 
lake scenery really begins at Lancaster ;” but no one can 
possibly see or understand the supreme beauty of the Queen of 
the Lakes who does not begin at its lower end and go upwards 
towards its head. Anything more exquisitely lovely than the 
view towards Langdale Pikes, which stand out so charac- 
teristically in the choice picture, can hardly be imagined, and 
seen, as I have seen it, on a bright morning after a day of rain, 
it is truly a scene of such fascinating loveliness as only a Turner 
could venture successfully to paint. But what would visitors 
“pitched into” Ambleside know of such beauties? Literally 
nothing. They might see it, but not in its full significance, if 
they stopped at Windermere and ascended Rayrigg Bank (now 
misnamed Queen Adelaide’s Mount), and afterwards drove or 
walked by the beautiful road, past Lowwood Inn, to Ambleside, 
but by a rushing train they would miss it all. The beauties of 
Windermere are invisible from Ambleside, and he who wishes 
to see them must go elsewhere. Surely it is only right for all 
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whether poor or rich, to fight strenuously and perseveringly to 
maintain for all time, and for all classes to enjoy, the refreshing 
beauty which the making of, a needless railway would do so 
much to lessen. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


N Monday, Mr. Wigfall, the American Consul for Leeds, 
delivered before the members of the Society an address 
on “The Philosophy of Bricks.” Mr. C. R. Chorley occupied 
the chair, and briefly introduced Mr. Wigfall, who, having 
pointed out the importance of the part played by the brick in 
the civilisation of the world, claimed that the philosophy of 
bricks was a philosophy which said to the students, ‘“ Be square 
and true, be trustworthy and straight, whatever may betide.” 
A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer closed the proceedings. 
A number of drawings and views were exhibited by Mr. 
Archibald Neill. They represented banks at Wakefield and 
Goole for Messrs. Leatham, Tew & Co. ; shooting-box, stables, 
&c., for Mr. Thomas William Tew, J.P. ; the Hunslet Engine 
Company’s new offices; Pontefract Dispensary ; villa residence, 
Leeds, for Mr. James Campbell; rink-house at the Horti- 
cultural Gardens; various photographs of carvings, &c. ; 
memorial clock tower for the Mayor of Bangor, now in course 
of erection ; church porch near Warrington ; villa at Bradford, 
and designs for Newton Union Church, Chapeltown Road, 
Leeds, and a Jubilee Hospital, about to be erected; with 
commended, premiated, and other drawings for the following :— 
Stables for the Right Hon. the Earl of Dysart; shops at 
Leicester, Market Hall, Pontardulais; Mechanics’ Institute 
Schools, Leeds ; Pontefract Town Hall; Cheltenhan Grammar 
School; Board Schools at Otley, Sheffield, and Bristol ; 
hospital at Evesham; chapels at Scarborough and Derby; 
club at Potternewton ; library at Cardiff; school of art at 
Lincoln; Wesleyan Schools, Morley; and the Leeds Art 
Gallery. 


BALUSTRADES. 


LECTURE on “ Balustrades” was delivered at the Royal 
Academy by Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A., on Monday 
evening, March 7. 

The lecturer pointed out that the humble office of protection 
that balustrades fulfilled was by the genius of architects con- 
verted into the noble one of providing a new ornamental 
feature, that gave scale, beauty, and finish to buildings ; that 
parapets and battlements were not distinguishable from balus- 
trades if the sense in which this word was used in France was 
allowed here, as French architects spoke of pierced and un- 
pierced balustrades. With the exception of unpierced fence 
walls to stairs, balustrades were unknown to the Classics, who 
appear to have used fences of wood or metal when they did not 
use walls, and this practice appears to have continued until the 
Christian architect built the mosque in Egypt for Ahmed-Ibn- 
Touloun in 885 A.D., who used pierced battlements. Mr. 
Aitchison explained the reason why the Medizval architects 
substituted perforated slabs in one piece for the open arcaded 
balustrades built of small stones, viz., that the numerous hori- 
zontal joints caused the balustrades to buckle, while the single 
slab was tongued into the cornice and remained firm. He 
traced the various forms of piercings used, and adverted to the 
practice of putting letters, names, and emblems in openwork 
parapets in late Medizeval work, which was continued by the 
Renaissance architects of France, and he pointed out the great 
skill used in designing the balustrades of the Francis I. stair- 
case at Blois. Mr. Aitchison also dwelt on the beauty of the 
design and execution of the pierced marble slabs forming the 
balustrades round the altar of Sta. Maria dei Miracoli at 
Venice. The persistence of balustrades formed of small 
slender shafts in the early Renaissance work at Venice was 
merely the continuance of the practice which had come down 
from Medizval times, and was continued until the introduction 
of the single and double-bellied balusters, which are now the 
favourite forms. He suggested that they were probably derived 
from the turned woodwork of the Saracens. The first illus- 
tration of double-bellied balusters he had found was in the first 
illustrated edition of Vitruvius of 1511. The first instance of 
the use of the word he had found was in Philander’s edition of 
Vitruvius of 1586, where they are called balustriz, or balustize, on 
account of their resemblance to the flower of the wild pome- 
granate—Badatvorioy (balaustium). 

In his remarks on the difficulties involved in the use of 
balustrades from an esthetic point of view (as_balustrades 
cannot be well less than three feet high), Mr. Aitchison pointed 
out how admirably this difficulty had been solved by the archi- 
tect of Ismael Pasha’s fountain at Cairo. The balustrade of 
the upper floor there was divided into two heights, the lower 
half filled with panels of latticework, while the upper half was 


composed of small arches which gave scale to the open arches 
above them, which would have been dwarfed had the balustrade 
been in one height. 

The lecture was illustrated by diagrams, drawings, and 
pictures, and with a large collection of photographs. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS IN MANCHESTER. 


MEETING of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary 
Association was held on Thursday in last week, for the 
purpose of discussing the local by-laws relating to building. 

Mr. J. Holden, past president of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, read a paper in which he said that the by-laws and 
regulations affecting building operations were matters which 
interested everyone, and under those circumstances the public 
had a right to know what the laws and regulations to which it 
had to conform consisted of. It was not advisable that there 
should be a number of by-laws and regulations existing of which 
it knew nothing, and of which practically it could obtain no 
information until it had transgressed some of them. The 
powers of a corporation or city authority were of necessity very 
great, but there should be no secrecy in connection with them. 
All should be open and above board, so that there should be no 
reasonable grounds for suspicion. He ventured to say that the 
public as a body had no idea of the extent of the powers which 
had from time to time been obtained by the city authorities or 
which were claimed by them ; and that very want of knowledge 
and ignorance of those powers prepared the way for and 
enabled the Corporation to deal with the public as in- 
dividuals only, and to exercise control in matters where it had 
really no power at all. The proposition he submitted, and upon 
which the meeting was requested to pass an opinion, was the 
following :—“ That the powers of the authorities or the Corpora- 
tion, and the regulations and by-laws under which it professed 
to govern the district, should be collected together and openly 
published in one volume, and a copy should be accessible 
to all persons who attend at the office of the authority, or who are 
willing to purchase a copy.” What was the real state of affairs? 
The by-laws issued to the public in Manchester consisted of 
about six pages of open printed matter only. In addition 
there were numberless regulations which had to be observed, 
for which a reference must be made to independent Acts, 
which, seemingly, had no connection with building operations— 
Police Acts, Waterworks Acts, Improvement Acts of 1844, 
"45,51, °53, 69, and ’71, and Omnibus Acts of all kinds, which, 
perhaps, neither he nor any of the general public had ever 
heard of. The importance of the subject could not be over- 
estimated. The Council of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects drew the attention of the Corporation to the matter as far 
back as 1867. They continued to do so until 1875, and at a 
meeting of the General Purposes Committee in April of last 
year it was resolved, on the recommendation of the Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee, that, as suggested by the Town 
Clerk, an epitome of the clauses relating to building operations 
which were contained in the various local Acts of Parliament 
be prepared, and that the Town Clerk be authorised to incur any 
expense required to carry out such resolution as early as pos- 
sible. The Town Clerk said that was what the surveyors had 
been urging upon them to do a long time, as they said it was 
very difficult to know what were the clauses relating to 
buildings. They, therefore, wished to have the clauses 
printed in a convenient form, so as to prevent the necessity for 
their groping their way through several Acts of Parliament to 
find them. After further correspondence with the Town 
Clerk and several visits to the Town Hall, the 
deputation from the Society succeeded, in September 
1876, in obtaining an interview with the Town Clerk, 
when he informed them that some time since he placed the 
matter in the hands of a barrister with instructions to get out a 
sort of digest of the building by-laws. He had received the 
papers, but they were valueless, and he hardly knew what todo 
in the matter. The deputation thereupon suggested that it 
should be placed in the hands of one of their own or the City 
Surveyor’s clerks, to be gone over thoroughly with the assist- 
ance and under the advice of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects. During the years 1877 and 1878, the committee of the 
Society succeeded in obtaining several interviews with the City 
Surveyor (the late Mr. J. G. Lynde), who had received certain 
instructions. The document submitted by the Society was gone 
through very carefully, and certain alterations were agreed upon 
at Mr. Lynde’s suggestion ; but at the last meeting with him, in 
August 1878, he proposed a course which, in the opinion of the 
committee, would have resulted in practically shelving the 
subject altogether, and would have made it extremely difficult 
to again approach it. The committee, he need hardly say, did 
not fall into that pit. Subsequently a number of letters and 
memorials were sent to the Corporation, which were acknow- 
ledged in the usual stereotyped form. They had never had to - 
complain of any want of courtesy, but beyond the simple 
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acknowledgment he was not aware that anything further had 
been done. They might, however, congratulate themselves on 
their partial success, although it seemed to have been arranged 
in such a manner as to have the appearance of a spon- 
taneous action on the part of the authorities ; he alluded to 
the means of exit from theatres. Some pressure had been 
put on the owners, and alterations had been made in them. 
What had been done, however, was not sufficient, as it was 
only done by a roundabout course. The Corporation should 
have power to deal not only with theatres but with all places 
where the public congregated, such power, of course, being 
properly safeguarded, and not being applicable simply at the 
discretion of any official of the Corporation. Having pointed 
out how the Bill obtained by the Corporation in 1882, enabling 
them to acquire and maintain an art gallery, to execute works 
for the purpose of the waterworks, and to confer powers upon 
them for the production and supply of electricity for lighting, 
and for other purposes, affected property owners and architects, 
but by whose combined efforts in opposing it all the objection- 
able clauses were either withdrawn or altered, he said the 
Manchester Society of Architects was ready now, as it had 
always been, to assist the Corporation in any way in the right 
direction in dealing with the question. He was egotistical 
enough to assert that a body of fifty well-known practising 
architects such as that Society consisted of—most of whom had 
grown grey in harness—could and would be of great assistance 
to the city authorities, the majority of the members of which had 
no special knowledge of the subject itself. 

A discussion followed and finally a resolution proposed by 
Mr. Holden to the effect that the by-laws should be obtainable 
in a collected form was adopted by the Association. 


THE ALBERT HALL. 


HE Kensington Vestry have sent to the Queen a petition 
praying Her Majesty not to grant the application that has 
been made by the Corporation of the Royal Albert Hall for a 
supplementary charter, which provides for the acquisition by 
the Corporation of land belonging to the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, and of the conservatory and other 
buildings thereon, and that the hall and premises may be 
appropriated to public and private meetings, theatricals, enter- 
tainments, concerts, balls, or any other entertainments for the 
amusement and recreation of the people, and any other similar 
uses approved of by the Council and assented to by the presi- 
dent. The petitioners allege that if such supplementary 
charter is granted it will be unnecessary for the Corporation 
to apply to magistrates for dancing and music licenses, to sub- 
mit plans of buildings to the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
of drains to the Vestry, or to comply with the usual Metro- 
politan Acts ; and, further, that in their opinion such entertain- 
ments are undesirable for the locality, and would deteriorate 
the rateable value of house property in that part of the parish. 


EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Peres... by the deputation, consisting of Councillors 
Dunlop and Miller, Mr. John Harrison, and Mr. Robert 
Morham, appointed to visit public libraries in England with a 
view to gathering information which may prove of use in the 
erection of the new Library Buildings in George IV. Bridge, 
has been printed. It states that the members visited New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Bradford, Leeds, and Birmingham, and after- 
wards looked through the Guildhall, British Museum, and 
South Kensington Libraries in London. The Newcastle 
Library consists of two floors, the under occupied by lending 
library and newspaper room, the upper by reference library. 
The lending library is a double room, the inner half being used 
as a reading-room for the high-class magazines. The news- 
room is much restricted in size, but the committee hope to be 
able to extend it. The reference library is a most elegant room, 
large and lofty in ceiling. The librarian would like a separate 
room, with separate entrance, if possible, for ladies, and 
believes that a special one for juveniles would be an advantage. 
He also advocates a room for magazines and high-class weeklies 
apart from newspapers. His experience points to the great 
utility of their reference library. It has been open seven years, 
and contains 30,000 volumes, and is used by all classes, on 


Saturday afternoons especially, men coming from the surround- 


ing towns to read in it. The experience of Newcastle is against 
branches ; it started with branches, but these were so badly 
patronised that all have been shut up. The library at Bradford 
occupies the second and third floors of the Market Buildings, the 
under being let for shops. Newspapers are laid out in the 
same room in which the lending library is placed, the latter, a 
collection of 15,000 volumes, being much cramped for space. 
A separate part of the counter, divided from the rest by a par- 
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tition, is reserved for ladies, and this, along with a special 
reading-room, has enormously increased the number of female 
readers, There are seven branch libraries with 20,000 volumes 
divided among them, and these have done very well, and are 
much patronised. At Leeds the building is of four floors, being 
a wing of the new municipal buildings. The lending 
library is evidently thoroughly taken advantage of by all 
classes, men and women mixing freely at the same counters, 
The branches at one time numbered twenty-two, but have been 
considerably reduced. The Birmingham Library is the noblest 
building in this country erected under the Public Libraries 
Acts. The lower floor contains news-room in the main hall 
and lending library in the annexe, tables being placed in the 
latter for magazines, and one or two of these reserved for ladies. 
The ceiling is 24 feet high The library is entirely lighted by 
gas, but notwithstanding the admirable arrangements for carry- 
ing off the fumes and heat, the committee would prefer electric 
lighting. The reference library is open on Sundays, only one 
of the regular staff being present, and a special staff of Jews 
employed. The Guildhall, British Museum, and South Ken- 
sington Museum are next described, after which are stated the 
general conclusions at which the committee have arrived. 
They consider that they have no doubt that the site chosen by 
the Corporation of Edinburgh will prove amply sufficient for 
the requirements of the city. They specially emphasise the 
absolute necessity of agreeing to no plans which may not secure 
for all the rooms floods of light and great height of ceilings, so 
as to obtain proper ventilation. ‘The plans should allow for the 
following departments :— Newspaper-room, magazine-room, 
lending library, reference library, ladies’ room, juvenile room, 
board and librarian’s room, sanitary conveniences, work-rooms 
and room for staff, and accommodation for heating and lighting 
machinery. As to the storage of books in the lending library, 
the cases should not be so high as to require the use of a ladder. 
The committee give preference to two plans of storing :— 
(1) Building the sills of the windows 8 feet above the floor, 
and so allowing cases all round the room ; or (2) constructing 
alcoves or bays with shelves all round, and galleries carried on 
light iron framework. The reference library should be a large 
lofty room on the upper storey, and lighted from _the roof 
The ladies’ room should have a separate entrance. The com 
mittee also call attention to the strong consensus of opinion on 
the part of all interested in libraries in favour of electric light- 
ing. They also suggest the desirability of considering the 
employment of female assistants. A supplementary report by 
Mr. Morham, city superintendent, gives remarks and sugges- 
tions on matters of detail connected with the storage of the 
books, shelving, lighting, heating, &c. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


AM the monthly meeting of the Association of Public Sani- 

tary Inspectors, held in the Westminster Town Hall on 
Saturday evening, the chairman (Mr. G. B. Jerram, of Wal- 
thamstow) called attention to a statement on the notice paper. 
It was to the effect that at a recent meeting of the Society of 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers, Mr. Pryce Cuxson, hon. secre- 
tary, said it was his experience that whatever power the sanitary 
inspectors might have it might generally be bought for a pint of 
beer. The Association of Sanitary Inspectors, remarked the 
chairman, would best consult their dignity by declining to discuss 
this accusation, but the Council had resolved to ask the Society 
of Civil and Mechanical Engineers to call upon Mr. Cuxson 
either to substantiate or withdraw his charge. If he could 
point to any case justifying it, the Council would know how to 
deal with such a case, but the Chairman did not believe that 
Mr. Cuxson could do so. 


THE WALLS OF YORK. 


HE Estates Committee of the Corporation of York having 

recommended the Council to defer the improvement of 

the city walls between Bootham Bar and Monk Bar for four years, 

partly on account of the opposition of the Dean, a meeting of 

the citizens was held on the 3rd inst., in order to protest 
against the arrangement. Mr. W. Elston presided. 

Mr. J. Williamson moved “That this meeting protests 
against the action taken by the Estates Committee in recom- 
mending to the Council that the work required for the opening 
of the bar walls from Bootham to Monk Bar be deferred for 
four years, and hopes that the Council by an overwhelming 
majority will order it to be proceeded with forthwith.” He 
asked if they were to have their rights taken away from them 
simply to please the Dean of York, or because the walls 
happened to overlook the back doors of certain clerics? The 
walls were their own. There was no doubt whatever that the 
walls were a very great attraction to visitors to York, and 
when visitors came they spent money. Were they to stop the 
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circulation of this money to please one or two individuals? 
The majority of the people required the change, and it could 


never be done cheaper than at present. 


Mr. V. Harrison supported the resolution, and said the chief 


objector to the proposal was the Dean of York, who did not 
wish any of the working classes to look into his back garden. 
If the Lord Mayor and the Dean were to receive a deputation 
from all the residents whose houses surrounded the walls, 
requesting that the walls should be closed, they would say that 
the people were losing their heads, and he said wice versd. 
The bar walls were the sole property of the citizens of York, 
and all had aright to use them. The Dean objected simply 
because the walls would be public, and open and free to men 
with white jackets and white aprons as well as to men with 
black aprons. 

Mr. Thorp said from the letter the Dean had written and 
published he gathered that there was a sort of a compromise 
arrived at. He therefore thought they should not break faith 
with the Dean. Some consideration should be shown to the 
Dean, who was devoting himself to the best interests of the city 
of York. He therefore moved as an amendment that that 
meeting endorsed the recommendation of the Estates Committee 
of the Corporation. That committee, no doubt, would do its 
duty, and do what was right in the matter. 

Mr. Councillor Clayton said that in 1864 there was what 
was termed a Bar Walls Restoration Fund established, and the 
cost of the walls opened since that time had been taken from 
that fund. At the present time it amounted to about 1,100/., 
being 150/. set apart yearly for the City Fund derivable from 
the land sold for the Corporation and invested in Three per 
Cent. Consols. The Lords of the Treasury insisted that this 
money had nothing whatever to do with the rates. So that 
they had 150/. a year and about 4o/. accumulated interest, 
which made an income for the restoration of the bar walls of 
about 200/. a year. Why, then, should they wait for four 
years? As one speaker remarked, the three principal items 
were stone, iron, and labour, and they never were so low as at 
present. He calculated that as a ratepayers’ question they 
would only have to pay about a fourth of a farthing in the 
pound for twenty years. He did not, think, however, that it 
was a question of finance or economy at all. He did not see 
why they should not have the most beautiful walks in York 
opened to the public generally. 

_Mr. Pick seconded the adoption of the amendment, and 
pointed out the possibility of the Dean’s park being closed to 
the public, which would be a great loss. He also referred to 
the dirty state in which the walls were kept. 

Mr. Councillor Mansfield said that in order that they might 
not annoy the Dean, the Estates Committee were prepared to 
spend nearly 500/. in palisading the walls, and to allow gates 
to be attached to the gardens. They went further, and were 
prepared to give the Lord Mayor power to close the walls on 
certain days when the Dean had a garden party. He pointed 
that out to show that they wished to deal fairly by the Dean, 
and he hoped the Dean would reconsider the matter. 

Mr. Councillor Cross said the walls were worth opening, and 
were worth spending money over. Mr. Sowden said they 
would be saving money by waiting four years. No doubt they 
would, but they would not be having the use of the walls in the 
meantime. From the portion of the walls in question was to 
be had one of the best views of the Minster that that building 
presented, and he for one would vote for the walls being no 
longer closed against the public. 

_Mr. Councillor Goodwill read an extract from a letter 

written by the Dean, who said if he could no longer find the 
privacy of a house in York, he must, like his predecessors, 
abbreviate his residence and seek privacy elsewhere. He asked 
that the Dean should practise that charity and generosity which 
he preached. 
_ Mr. Harrison did not see why 4oo/. or 500/. should be spent 
in putting up railings to make the property private. When 
improvements were made to the walls near Micklegate a peti- 
tion was sent from the Roman Catholics objecting to the 
alterations being carried out because the walls overlooked the 
nunnery grounds. The alterations were continued notwithstand- 
ing the petition, and he hoped that the walls in question would 
be opened to the public. 

Mr. Councillor Sowden referred to the financial part of the 
question, and pointed out that Mr. Styan’s estimate of the 
repair of the walls was 2,290/. To meet the expense of repairs 
150/. per annum had been set aside, and that sum, with in- 
terest, would in 1892 amount to 2,060/., and if the alterations 
were commenced in that year, and finished in 1893, the money 
and interest would amount to 2,294J. But, provided the 
alterations were commenced at once, it would take until 1895 
to pay off the expenditure. The difference between allowing 
the money to accumulate and drawing it out at once to go 
on with the work would be a loss to the city in interest 
of 5534. 

The Chairman then read the resolution, and also the amend- 
ment. On the vote being taken only eight hands were held up 


resistance offered by the material. 
throughout England for fireproof flooring, since it is the matrix 
employed in the excellent system of Messrs. Dennett & Ingle, 


which, up to the present, has never been known to succumb in 
arnre. 


ment. 
touch the specimen of alabaster with the wet feather; if an 


in favour of the amendment, and the resolution was carried 
almost unanimously. 
A meeting of the City Council was held on Monday, when 


it was resolved bya large majority that the work should be 
undertaken as soon as practicable. 


Aogones. 


** Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty’ —HAZLITT. 


BISHOP WATSON ON PLASTER. 


We. have already printed the remarkable essay on slates, 

tiles, &c., by Dr. Watson, the Bishop of Llandaff, and 
one by him “upon gypsum will not appear inappropriate to 
succeed it. Opinions differ about the origin of gypsum or 
sulphate of lime, but it is found in various forms among tertiary 
rocks. Sometimes it is transparent when crystallised, and can 
be split into plates. It was used in this way, as the Bishop 
says, for glass, and in Germany was described as Marienglas 
and Frauecnecs. The applications of gypsum have been, and 
are, numerous, and often it is misused in our time as an element 
in the adulteration of food. In Bishop Watson’s days it will be 
seen that, in addition to its use for ceilings, floors of prepared 
gypsum were generally laid in the Midlands, and the immunity 
of the districts from serious fires is often attributed to the 


Gypsum is now used 


Bishop Watson recommended plaster floors for in- 


firmaries, and in this he anticipated modern practice. In many 


respects the old essay corresponds with a paper that was read 
by Mr. Ingle before the British Association in 1866 :— 


There is some confusion both in the philosophical and in 


the common acceptation of the term alabaster ; I do not mean 
merely with respect to the colour and transparency of the sub- 


stance, but with relation to its constituent parts. This con- 


fusion may be greatly removed by admitting two sorts of 
alabaster, which are essentially different from each other— 


calcareous and gypseous alabaster : to which sort any particular 
specimen belongs may be determined by the easiest experi- 
Dip a feather in the acid of sea salt [muriatic acid], 


effervescence ensues, the alabaster is calcareous, it is of the 


nature of marble, and may be burned into lime; if no effer- 


vescence ensues, the alabaster is gypseous, it is of the nature 
of plaster of Paris, and very different from every sort of 
marble. This substance is called in the north of England 
allplaster, being a corruption probably of alabaster, and it is also 
often called by the Latin appellation gyfsum, especially by th 
French. Gypsum was applied by the ancients to the ver 
same purposes to which it is applied by us; they used i 
architecture for the making of ceilings, medallions, and cor- 
nices ; and even the name of the person who first invented the 
method of taking off the impression of a man’s face in gypsum 
has been preserved by Pliny. 

There are some sorts of alabaster which differ so widely in 
weight, both from the finest kinds of plaster stone and of 
calcareous stone, that I know not how they can properly be 
considered as being of the same nature with either of them. 
Mr. Cotes has fixed the weight of a cubic foot of alabaster at 
1,875 ounces, and two other authors have represented it as 
weighing 1,872 ounces. I have tried several specimens of the 
finest Derbyshire plaster stone, and find that a cubic foot of it 
weighs at a medium 2,286 ounces ; a cubic foot of the Derby- 
shire watricle, which is a fine calcareous stone, resembling 
alabaster in colour and transparency, weighs 2,720 ounces. 

Two substances when combined together in different ways? 
or in different proportions, may constitute a great variety o! 
bodies differing much from each other in external appearance, 
and somewhat probably in their internal properties. We have 
an instance of this in the combination of the acid of vitriol with 
calcareous earth; for this combination constitutes a great 
many substances exceedingly different from each other in 
appearance. I will mention some of the most remarkable. 
(1) A solid substance not so hard nor so heavy as marble, nor 
so capable of receiving a fine polish, but consisting of finer 
particles, and having a greater degree or transparency— 
gypseous alabaster. (2) A substance composed of larger 
particles than the preceding, and having a scaly or granulated 
texture—plaster stone. (3) A substance whose parts, instead 
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of being flat or granulated, lie in longitudinal fibres, like a 
parcel of needles or a skein or thread—striated gypsum. (4) 
A pellucid substance consisting of a number of transparent 
plates of a lozenge-like form, found in great plenty and perfec- 
tion at Shotover Hill, near Oxford—rhomboidal selenites. 
(5) Some take the /apis sfecularis, which the ancients used 
instead of glass, to have been composed, like all the preceding 
bodies, of the acid of vitriol and calcareous earth ; whilst others 
look upon it as a species of ¢a/c, which differs from plaster stone 
in this, that it does not after being calcined and wetted with 
water swell and concrete into a hard stony substance. This 
lapis specularis came into use at Rome in the age of Seneca; 
it was soon after its introduction applied not only to lighten 
apartments, but to protect fruit trees from the severity of the 
weather ; and it is recorded to have been principally by its 
means that the Emperor Tiberius was enabled to have 
cucumbers at his table during almost every month in the 
year. I believe it is still used in some countries in the place of 
glass, and we certainly know that it was so used in the time of 
Agricola, for he mentions two churches in Saxony which were 
lighted by it. 

If the /afis specularis was a kind of transparent plaster 
stone, it must have been subject to one inconvenience —it could 
not have long stood the action of the weather, for gypseous 
alabaster, plaster stone, selenite, and all other combinations of 
the acid of vitriol with calcareous earth are soluble in water, 
either wholly or in a great degree. These substances require, 
indeed, a greater proportion of water to dissolve them than any 
other saline substances do, but they are, nevertheless, soluble 
in water. 

I took some very white plaster stone and pounded it into a 
fine powder ; one pennyweight of this powder was put into a 
pail containing 10 quarts of water; the powder was entirely 
dissolved in it; from hence we learn that this kind of plaster 
stone is wholly soluble in water. The water was pump-water 
of 48 degrees of heat. I thought that this quantity of water 
was perfectly saturated with 4 pennyweights, or 96 grains of the 
powder, and hence it seems as if spring water, which is usually 
of the temperature of 48 degrees, would dissolve about one 
fourteen hundredth part of its weight in plaster stone. There 
are great beds of plaster stone in the environs of Paris, and 
the hardness of the well-water of that city is thought to arise 
from the particles of plaster stone which are dissolved in it. 

Agricola esteemed the /apzs sfecularzs to have been a species 
of plaster stone, and in speaking of it he remarks that, though 
it could bear, without being injured, the heat of summer and 
the cold of winter, yet the largest masses of it were wasted by 
the rain. I tied a lump of plaster stone, weighing 2 ounces, to 
the end of a pair of scales, and kept it suspended in the middle 
of a pail of water for 48 hours, the water having been changed 
two or three times in the interval. At the end of the experi- 
ment, it appeared that the plaster stone had lost one-thirtieth 
of its weight. 

There are many places in England where plaster stone is 
gotten in great abundance: the principal of those which I have 
seen are at Chelaston, a small village about four miles south 
from Derby, and at Beacon Hill, near Newark. They annually 
raise at Chelaston about 800 tons of plaster stone, which is sold 
upon the spot for 5s.a ton. It is chiefly used for the making 
of floors in Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and Nottinghamshire : 
that which has a blueish cast is most esteemed for flooring ; the 
very white pieces are sold to the potters, to the polishers of 
spar, who call it alabaster (though they get their best sort of 
alabaster from Staffordshire), and to the plasterers. The plaster 
stone before it is used, either for floors or ceilings, is calcined. 
It loses in that operation from 4 to 6 cwt. ina ton; the loss, 
however, in the same kind of stone depends very much upon 
- the degree of heat with which it is calcined. I calcined, in the 
same crucible, a piece of Derbyshire watricle, a piece of fine 
grained plaster stone, and a piece of the striated kind from 
Chelaston. The watricle lost after the rate of @ cwt. 3 qrs. 17]lbs. 
in a ton, the plaster stone lost after the rate of 12 cwt. o qrs. 3 lbs., 
and the striated kind, after that, of 10 cwt. o qrs. 2 lbs. in a 
ton. When the stone is calcined those parts of it which are 
exposed to the greatest heat are sometimes melted, and they 
frequently acquire a yellowish cast, and emit a sulphurous 
exhalation, and are in both cases thrown aside as useless. 
The flooring made from the stones, which are become sulphur- 
ous by calcination, is apt to rise in blisters. This proceeds 
from the plaster stone having lost a portion of the vitriolic acid 
which enters into its composition, and being thereby changed 
into a species of lime. They calcine the stone usually at night, 
that they may be the better able to observe when it becomes 
red hot, in which state they judge it to have received heat 
enough. After calcination they reduce it to a powder by 
threshing it with flails or grinding it in a mill; and when it is 
become of a due fineness they mix it with a proper quantity 
of water, and spread it to the required thickness upon reeds, 
where it immediately concretes into a solid floor. Thirty 
hundredweight of the crude stone will, when calcined, make 
20 square yards of flooring of 2} inches in thickness. For 


preparing the stone and shooting the floor the Derbyshire 
masons charge 9d. a square yard; hence 20 square yards of 
plaster flooring, including the price of the stone at the pits, 
will cost 1/, 2s. 6d. The additional expense must be various, 
it depending upon the price of the conveyance of the crude 
stone from the place where it is dug to the place where it is 
used. Plaster stone, however, is found in so many parts of the 
kingdom, and the inland navigations are become so com- 
modious, that plaster flooring might be introduced into many 
countries with a considerable saving of expense—a circum- 
stance especially to be attended into in the erection of public 
infirmaries and houses of industry. 

They have sawn out of the quarry at Chelaston square 
blocks of a yard in breadth and thickness and of two yards in 
length: and blocks of still greater dimensions have been raised 
at a place called Red Hills, in the county of Nottingham, about 
four miles from Chelaston. The stone from the Red Hills is 
not so good for flooring as that at Chelaston ; it is, however, a 
very beautiful stone, Lord Scarsdale having gotten from thence 
those superb columns which adorn his hall at Kendleston. 
These columns are made of different blocks, from 2 or 3 to 
6 or 8 feet in height, which are so artfully cemented together 
that they may be taken for one piece. The blocks are raised 
out of the quarry by being sawn to the proper length on each 
side and to the depth requisite for the thickness of the column; 
the block, still adhering by its lower surface to the quarry, is 
broken off from thence by being raised on each side with 
levers. It is afterwards rounded into the proper cylindric form 
by the mallet and chisel, and polished, by being rubbed with 
various kinds of stones, then with emery, and last of all with 
putty. If the veins of the separate blocks which are to com- 
pose the shaft of an alabaster column of the kind we are 
speaking of do not happen to suit each other, in order to make 
the juncture less discernible, and to give a greater appearance 
of consistence to the whole column, small pieces are here and 
there cut out of the separate blocks, and others of a different 
colour inserted, and cemented by a mixture of resin and bee’s- 
wax, tinged red, green, brown, yellow, according to the nature 
of the pieces to be inserted. 

Alabaster columns, though they are much easier to be 
wrought than marble, and, when finely polished, look very 
well, yet, I apprehend, their polish must be injured by a 
circumstance which does not affect either marble or calcareous 
alabaster. The atmosphere is always much charged with 
humidity upon the breaking-up of a frost ; and, in other states 
of the weather, so much water is discharged from the air, that 
marble, wainscot, and other substances upon which it settles 
are said to sweat. Now the water which thus settles on a 
gypseous alabaster column will dissolve part of the substance 
of the column: and as some parts of the alabaster are more 
soluble than others, the uniformity of its surface will be injured ; 
and the part, moreover, of the alabaster which has been dis- 
solved will, upon the evaporation of the water, either not adhere 
at all to the column, or it will adhere in such a way as to render 
the polish less glossy. But whether this account of the matter 
be admitted or not, the fact I believe of the polish of gypseous 
alabaster being injured by moist weather is not to be denied. 
The alabaster columns in the Egyptian Hall at Holkam were 
dug from the quarries in Staffordshire, and the late Lord 
Leicester was at the trouble of contriving means to keep them 
dry in moist weather, lest their polish should be impaired by 
the action of the moisture. 

They annually raise about 2,000 tons of plaster stone at the 
pits near Newark; it is sold on the spot at 5s. 6d., and at 
Gainsborough at 8s. 6d. a ton, from whence it is sent to London 
and various other places. 

It having been said that plaster stone is a saline substance 
resulting from an union of the acid of vitriol with a calcareous 
earth, the reader may expect some proof of the assertion. Boil 
together potash and plaster stone and you will obtain the same 
kind of salt which would arise from uniting the acid of vitriol 
with potash ; and thence we conclude that the acid of vitriol 
is one of the component parts of plaster stone; that calcareous 
earth is the other is evident from this consideration, that the 
earth which remains after the acid of vitriol has been separated 


from the plaster stone effervesces with acids, and may be 
burned into lime. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Chichester.—The East Sussex and West Hants Infirmary 
was reopened on Monday after having been closed in sections 
for three months, during the renewal and remodelling of the 
sanitary arrangements and drainage of the building, at a cost of 
about 1,000/7, The work has been designed and carried out by 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, A.R.I.B.A.,,and on Monday Mr. Judge went 
through the whole of the work with the committee and 
governors of the institution, explaining in detail the arrange- 
ments, including a new system of sub-irrigation drains, which 
has been substituted for the cesspools which had hitherto 
existed, Several members of the staff were also present, and 
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all expressed their satisfaction at the great improvements that 
had been effected. Among others there were present on the 
tour of inspection (to which representatives of the press had 
been invited) the Mayor of Chichester (Mr. Wm. Smith, J.P.), 
Mr. Charles A. Hall Hall, J.P., Rev. Cowley Powles, Dr. 
Tyacke, J.P., Dr. Paxton, J.P., Dr. Buckle, Captain Podmore, 
J.P., Mr. Gatehouse, and Mr. Edward Arnold, honorary secre- 
tary to the infirmary. 


Public Abattoirs, Birkenbead——On Monday these 
buildings were formally opened by the Mayor. They are 
situated at the junction of the New and Old Chester Roads. 
The site thus selected is admirably fitted to suit the require- 
ments of the borough by reason of the central position in 
regard to Birkenhead, Tranmere, Rock Ferry, Liverpool, and 
Chester. From a sanitary point of view also the situation 
chosen is an excellent one, being fully exposed to breezes from 
the river. It has also the advantage of reducing to a minimum 
any possibility of nuisance to the surrounding neighbourhood. 
The main elevation faces New Chester Road, from which there 
are two entrance avenues, which are so arranged that one or 
both may be used at discretion. The south avenue opens 
immediately on to the cattle and sheep lairages, and these 
sections have accommodation for 156 head of cattle, 126 calves, 
and 620 sheep and lambs. The lairages, which are spacious 
and well lighted and ventilated, are immediately connected 
with theslaughter-house, and run at right angles to that portion 
of the building throughout its entire length, communication 
being obtained by means of sliding doors. The system thus 
adopted diminishes to a very great extent the chances of 
unnecessary cruelty, as the animals can be knocked down 
immediately on their entrance from the lairage. The carcass 
is then dressed and passed by means of runners of the most 
approved character into a spacious cooling-house, 94 feet by 
33 feet, which is disconnected from the slaughter-house 
by means of a _ to-feet ventilating avenue. The meat 
is then transferred to carts, and after being weighed 
can be carried away. The pigs’ department is completely 
disconnected from the buildings already described, and is ap- 
proached by the main avenue in the first instance, then 
by a special avenue to the pens, in which there is accom- 
modation for 400 pigs. The arrangement is such that the 
central killing pen is separated from the dressing-room and 
cooling-house by a ventilating passage. The total number 
of animals for which provision is made in the buildings is 
1,364. In addition to those already mentioned, the following 
sections have been provided :—Lairage and slaughter house for 
suspected cattle, dissecting-room, gut drying-room, boiler-house, 
store-rooms, sheds, and also offices for superintendents’ use, 
with all necessary latrines, &c. The buildings are constructed 
of local grey bricks, supplied by the Cavendish Park Company, 
relieved by terra-cotta dressings from the works of Mr. J C. 
_Edwards, at Ruabon. All the ironwork, boilers, fittings, &c., 
have been made and fitted by Messrs. S. Gordon Alison & Co., 
of Birkenhead. The floors are laid with Wilkes’s patent 
metallic pavement. The contract for the buildings has been 
brought to a successful completion by Mr. Richard Bell, of 
Tranmere, under the superintendence of, and from plans by, 
Messrs. Bleakley & Cubbon and Mr. C. O. Francis, joint archi- 
tects, of Birkenhead, whose designs were selected in public 
competition. Mr. A. E. Emmett was clerk of the works. The 
cost of buildings was about 12,000/. 


Hull.—New premises (the Globe Warehouses) have been 
erected in High Street, Hull, for Messrs. Bilton & Co., at a 
cost of 30,000/. The buildings comprise three separate ware- 
houses, divided by areas open to the sky for light and ventila- 
tion, and communicating only on the ground floor by double 
iron doors. The north warehouse is 4o feet in width, and 
extends from the river to the back of Oriel Chambers; the 
south warehouse is also 4o feet in width, and extends from the 
river along Chapel Lane, Staithway, to the back of the offices 
fronting High Street; while the centre warehouse is of an 
average width of 70 feet, and extends from the river to High 
Street. All the buildings are five storeys in height, the floors 
being supported by cast-iron columns with grooves in the sides 
to admit of the several floors being divided up into bins by 
division boards. Two inside staircases lead from the ground 
floor to the first floor, but above this level all the floors are 
reached by two iron staircases on the river front placed entirely 
outside the building ; this arrangement is of great advantage 
in point of protection against fire, as direct communication 
between the warehouses and openings in the floors are 
thereby avoided. All three warehouses have a frontage 
to the river Hull, and the topmost floor across this frontage 
is considerably higher than elsewhere, so as to accommo- 
date the hopper and band machinery in this part of the 
building. The machinery consists of cranes for discharging 
barges lying alongside the wharf, and “carriers” for distribut- 
ing it over the floors of the warehouse. The cranes, of which 
there are three (one to each warehouse), are worked by 
hydraulic power on the high-pressure or “accumulator” 
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system introduced by Sir William Armstrong. The grain 
is discharged into the hoppers in the roof, 70 feet above 
the quay, and allowed to flow by gravitation from them to 
one or other of the carriers underneath along the front of 
the buildings, and is automatically transferred to main carriers, 
and can be discharged through spouts fixed at short intervals 
to any required part or floor. The buildings have been 
designed by, and carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Botterill, Son & Bilson, architects, of 23 Parliament 
Street, Hull. The works have been executed by Messrs. 
George Jackson & Sons, contractors, of Witham, Hull; the 
cast-iron columns were supplied by Messrs. King & Co., 
Limited, Hull. Mr. W. W. Gravell has acted as clerk of 
works. The crane and band machinery is by Sir W. G. 
Baia Mitchell & Co., of Elswick Works, Newcastle-on- 
yne. 


GENERAL. 


Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., has contributed three works to 
the exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

An Industrial Exhibition is proposed to be held in 
Hanley next year, and a committee was appointed at a private 
meeting held in the Mayor’s parlour on Monday. 


Tne Exhibition of Works by members of the Société 
des Artistes Indépendants will be opened in Paris on the 26th 
inst. ae 

A Brass in memory of the late Dean Howson has been 
fixed to the wall of the north aisle of the choir of Chester 
Cathedral. The brass is contained in a sunken panel of Run- 
corn stone with carved Early English border. The brass was 
designed by Mr. A. W. Blomfield. ; 


4&n Oak Screen of Early English style, designed by Mr. 
Arthur Street, M.A, has been placed in St. Oswald’s Church, 
Oswestry. 

The Annual Exhibition of Pictures opened on Monday, 
at Southport, in the Atkinson Art gallery. Among the works 
exhibited, which number 958, are Saul Witnessing the Death of 
Stephen, by Mr. E. Armitage, R.A., and Pharaol’s Daughter, 
by Mr. Edwin Long, R.A. 

Mr. H. D. Appleton, A.R.I.B.A., will read a paper on 
“ Rural Sanitary Authorities” at the ordinary meeting of the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, which will be held on 
Wednesday evening, the 16th inst , at seven o’clock, at 7 West- 
minster Chambers. 

Mr. R. S. Smith, president, on Wednesday evening gave an 
inaugural address on occasion of the first working meeting of 
the Mason College Engineering Society, Birmingham, which 
already numbers sixty members. 

Mr. Whitworth Wallis, the Keeper of the Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery, will deliver a course of lectures on 
“ Pompeii: Pompeiian Art and Architecture,’ at South Ken- 
sington Museum, on Saturday evenings during March. 

The Aberdeen Infirmary Extension Fund now amounts 
to 10,0872., being a third of the whole sum required for carrying 
out the improvement. The Town Council on Monday voted a 
contribution of 1,000/. 

The Chancel of St. Michael’s Church at Lyndhurst is 
to be erected, and a new pulpit placed in the church. 

A Faculty has been applied for to add a vestry and parish 
room on the north side of All Saints Church, Gloucester, at an 
estimated cost of 6304. 

The Fire Brigade Committee of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion have resolved to proceed forthwith with the construction 
of three underground water tanks for the purpose of feeding 
steam fire engines. 

The York Board of Guardians have decided to ask Mr. 
W. G. Penty, of York, for designs for a workhouse chapel pro- 
viding sittings for 400 persons, 

Mr. J. W. Dod, of the firm of Wait, James & Co., having 
last October offered 5,000/. towards the erection of the western 
towers of Bristol Cathedral on condition that the balance 
necessary should be forthcoming, the Dean has written 
stating that the entire cest of the work would be 7,o00/., and 
the Chapter offers to contribute 500/. He, therefore, asks the 
public for the remaining 1,500/. required. 

A Memorial has been placed in St. Maries Roman 
Catholic Church, Sheffield, in the north transept, in memory of 
the late Mr. M. E. Hadfield, architect. It is executed in 
choice white alabaster, and consists of a canopied niche with 
the Pieta in high relief, and below a marble slab with inscrip- 
tion in raised letters. It has been designed in the scyle of the 
fourteenth century, the church itself having been planned by 
the late Mr. Hadfield and his partner, Mr. Weightman, after 
careful study of that of Heckington, in Lincolnshire, which 
they drew and measured early in the Revival, about 1846. Mr, 
Frank Tony, sculptor, a student of the Lambeth School of Art, 
now of Sheffield, who has twice gained the national silver medal 
for modelling from the antique, has executed the work, and Mr, . 
C. Hadfield was the architect. 


LONDON, MARCH 11, 1887. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDOUR.—March 1t4.—For Works in connection with 
Water Supply. Messrs. Walker & Beattie, C.E., Aberdeen. 

ABERGAVENNY.—March 19.—For Construction of Storage 
Reservoir. Mr. J. Haigh, Surveyor, Town Hall, Abergavenny. 

ALMONDBURY.—March 17.—For Buiiding Four Dwelling- 
ae Mr. J, Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
ield. : 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Co-operative Stores, 
Cockbrook. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

BIRMINGHAM — March 16.—For Erection of Station Build- 
ings near Birmingham. The Engineer’s Office, Euston Station. 

BIRMINGHAM.—March 18.—For Additions to Inland 
Revenue Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—March 14.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Mr. J. H. Dixon, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 15.—For Building Eight Cottages. 
Mr. W. Rycroft, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD-ON-AVON.—March 14.—For Additions to No. 4 
Bath Road. Mr. C. S. Adye, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, 
Bradford-on-Avon. 

BRISTOL.—March 16.—For Cement Concrete Floors (4,400 
square yards). Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer’s Office, 
Underfall Yard, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

DONNYBROOK.—March 15.—For Additions to Carmelite 
Convent. Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, 
Dublin. 

DuBLIN.—F or Boundary Wall, Iron Railings, Gates, and 
Base (194 feet), Mr. P. F. Comber, C.E., 37 College Green; 
Dublin. 

GLAsGow.—March 14.—For Internal Finishings of Council 
Chamber and Salons at Municipal Buildings, and Erection of 
Marble Staircases. Mr. J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk. 


GOoLE.—March 15.—For Building Offices and Stores. The 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Goole. 
GRANTOWN.—March 19.—For Building House. Messrs. 


A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

HANLEY.—For Converting Lamb Inn into Shop, Work- 
rooms, Offices, &c. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, 
Hanley. 

HARROGATE.—March 19.—For Building Bath Hospital and 
Convalescent Home. Messrs. Worthington & Elgood, Archi- 
tects, 110 King Street; Manchester. 

HEBBURN.—For Building Vicarage and Schools, 
Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

HOLLINGBOURNE.—March 11.—For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel. . Messrs. Ruck, Son & Smith, Architects, Maidstone. 

K1nG’s LyNN.—March 19.—For Building Shop and Resi- 
dence. Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market Place, Lynn. 

LINCOLN.—March 12.—For Enlarging Church at St. Peter- 
at-Gowts. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, 
Durham. 

MANSFIELD. — March 11.—For Building St. Lawrence’s 
Schools. Mr, A. H. Potter, Architect, West Gate, Mansfield. 

MEANWOOD.—March 16.—For Enlarging Wesleyan Chapel 
and School. Mr. W. Hill, Architect, 25 Park Square, Leeds. 

MiLNRow.—For Building Club-house. Messrs. Butter- 
worth & Duncan, Architects, 4 South Parade, Rochdale. 

MILNROW.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. J. Stott, 
Architect, Rochdale. 

NORTH SUNDERLAND.—For Building House and Shop. 
Mr. W. Matthews, North Sunderland. 

PAISLEY.—March 14.—For Building Stables. 
neer’s Office, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow. 


Mr. F. R. 


The Engi- 


NORTHAM.—March 16.—For Building Cemetery Chapels. 
Mr. Theodore J. Smith, Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority 
Rye, Sussex. 

RADCLIFFE.—March 14.—For Additions to Old Tower Inn 
and Adjoining Premises. Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Archi- 
tects, Union Se Bury. 


RATHCOOLE.—March 11.—For Works to House. Mr. J. L. 
O’Hanlon, Architect, 4 Dame Street, Dublin. 
ROSCOMMON. —March 18,—For Re- benching, &c, the 


Church. Mr. R. Langrishe, Architect, Athlone. 

RUNCORN.—March 28.—For Building Water Tower at 
Norton. Mr. G. F. Deacon, C.E., Municipal Offices, Liver-, 

ool. 
i ScIssET?.—March 23.—For Building Co-operative Stores, 
House, Assembly Rooms, Offices, &c. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

SHAW.—For Two .Dwelling-houses. Mr. James Mawson, 
Architect, Milnrow Road, Shaw, Oldham. ) 

SHEFFIELD.—March 14. —For Repairs to Meersbrook Hall 
Hot-water Heating, &c. Mr. R. Davidson, C.E, Borough 
Surveyor, Bower Spring, Sheffield. 

TEMPLEPATRICK. — March 12. — For Portland Cement 
(8 tons), and Stone Finishing Presbyterian Church. Rev. 
H. M. Hamilton, Templepatrick. 

THWAITES.— March 16.—For Dwelling-house, Outbuildings, 

Mr. S. Norman, Broughton- in-Furness, 
ULVERSTON. —March 14.--For Additions to Property. 
J. W. Grundy, Architect, Ulverston. 

WIDMORE.—March 14.—For Building Forty-three Cottages. 
Mr. W. H. Gibbs, C.E., Sundridge Park Estate, Widmore, 
Bromley. 

WREXHAM.—March 21.—For Offices at British Schools, 
Boys, Girls, and Infants’ Yards. Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, 
10 King Street, Wrexham. 


&e. 
Mr. 


TENDERS. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
For Constructing a Gas-holder Tank, 130 feet in diameter, 
Burton-on-Trent. 
Chamberlain Bros., 


Burton ; : 


7 47:755 Oo Oo 
G. Hodges, Burton ; : : . 6.020 sian O 
H. Hilton & Son, Birmingham . 5 ° yy Reyer ey ie 
J. Tomlinson, Derby . 47057 9 
J. Rickthall & Sons, Merthyr Tydfil 5 5 dyes AR) 
Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton . . 64,0408 3. 9 
J. Firth & Sons, Dewsbury é s . 4,800 0 o 
T. Small & Sons, Handsworth . ; : ray. yc Gy 
Three-lift Telescope Gasometer. 
S. Cutter & Sons, MillwalJ, London . ° 7,490 0 O 
T. Pigott & Co., Birmingham - : 6:74 *6 sho 
K. Dempster & Sons, Elland : : 27165558 16 4 
Clayton, Sons & Co, Hunslet, Leeds ‘ » 0.300 6. 0 
J. & W. Horton, Smethwick ; . . amOwos 5. O 
D. Howard, West Bromwich 6,245 4 0 
Newton, Chambers & Co:, Thorncliffe Iron 
Works . : . : . sme, 150«(«O 
J= Tildesley, Wi lenhall . : senO,ILT 0; O 
The Horsley Company, Tipton. o "0,090: £7 39 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Stockton | = ig ierey faa yik er 
R. & J. Dempster, Newton Heath . . s.) SueS ie LO 2 
Renshaw, King & Co., Kidsgrove  . Tics 7O2eto O 
Westwood & Wright, Dudley - 5,0725-0 0 
W. C. Holmes, Huddersfield ; ‘ 5,334 2 4 
C. & W. Walker, Newport, Salop . : res EA Sp (ois Sos 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BURTON-ON-TREN T—continued. 


For Erection of School, with Outbuildings and Caretaker’s 
Residence, Snobnall Road, Burton-on-Trent. Mr. ARTHUR 
EATON, Architect, Albert Street, 


Jackson. 
Derby. Quantities by 


CHATHAM. 
For the Construction of Roads, with Surface Water Drainage, 


Chatham, on the Slickett Hill Estate of the National 


Liberal Land Company. 


Charing Cross, S.W. 
S. Kavanagh, Surbiton 


W. Nicholls, Wood Green . : - 


S. Chafen, Rotherhithe 


J. C. Freeman, South Hackney . F ; 7 
G. Anger, Luton, Chatham . : : . . 
W. CARTER, Leytonstone (accepted) . : : 


Surveyor’s estimate. 


For Building 


Mr. G. POOLEY, Surveyor, 26 field. 
field. 
° a @ ® ’ £350 O-. 0 
: ot 323 sian o 
: . . ‘ -t205100r 10 
295 7010 
23126000 
Zig ab) 23 
A ; ; . {25Q4G0 540 


Bedford Row, W.C. 
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BROADSTAIRS. 


For Alterations to York Gate House, Broadstairs, for Dr, 


Mr. FRAs. L. PITHER, Architect, 2 John Street, 
Quantities by the Architect. 


the Architect. Lockwood & Co., Westgate. ; 2 gate _ £915 Of 
Piller Bros., Tamworth . ¢ Ty ae Loe » £4,710 9 0 Martin, Ramsgate . . : o «|. ee 082 Oe 
Hunter, Burton. . «© « © “e « 3,078 4 .4|  Kingerlee, Oxford) .° soy. . | Sil Soe nai 
Tomlinson & Son, Burton . . ’ = 2,002 14 Kimberley, Banbury . : : . ‘ . 863 0 oO 
Cockram, Burton . «© «© «© « « 2,929 11 0) May, Broadstairsifisg ). | ¢ 6 see 
Wigley, Burton . ° e ‘ ‘ . * 2,878 T5750 Addis, Hounslow id . . ) . * . 840 oOo O 
Maddocks, burton . e ° ' . « 2,040,.0 0 Castle & Martin, Oxford. é ‘ P » 800" O Re 
Mellors, Burton. , ‘ 8 ‘ ; 2,750.2 On £0. Grubb, Bromley ., F ; ‘ a . 805 0 O 
Wileman, Burton ‘ ® : ’ e Eee op eye Dawson, Broadstairs . P ‘ r ° + 7Ol me 
Jones & Son, Wolverhampton . ‘ . « 2,695 0 O Neave & Neave, London , ‘ . . « 745 9 0 
De Ville, Burton ‘ . . . ‘ « 2,665 0 Oo Newton & Idle, Clapham . D ° ’ x 713 0 0 
Chamberlain, Burton : 3 : : «; 2,059, (0 20 
HopcEs, Burton (accepted) . ‘ : «2,050, 000..0 DARLINGTON. 
For Building Dwelling-house, Office, and Stores, at the Gas- 
wotks, Darlington. Mr. T. SMITH, Engineer. 
BEIG ON, . W. C. Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tees . , ~£898 5 5 
For Completion of the Church of the Sacred Heart, in Norton R. Boyd, Cleasby een ——t—t— SS 
Road, Hove, for the Rey. S. A. Donnelly. Mr. JOSEPH J. je Hope, Darlington A : = Ps . MoLOn.0) ~O 
STANISLAUS HANSOM, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 110 Palace Renshaw & Walker, Darlington . Ee. , ipo o 
Gardens Terrace, Kensington. Quantities by Mr. Henry R. Kitching, Darlington ¥ ; “ ; « JGoeno 1.0: 
Smith, 8 John Street, Adelphi. ' J. W. & M. McKenzie, Darlingto : F o FG So 
Patman & Co., London 7 0 0oy) be. esse G. MARSHALL, Darlington (accepted ) . ieee 
Cheesman & Co., Brighton : : . “3, 406"6O Se 
Tyerman, London . : , . Bt, 3532 5 Ome HANSLOPE. 
Barnes, Brighton .« .« . , * + 3,198 © ©| For Ventilating Board Schools, Hanslope. 
Chappell, London and Brighton . aeaitte gch ty ise Si 8 Kanter Brosic ‘ earn eP ‘ «|. UL TR 
& E. Evans, London (accepted) . of ee eo Boyes & Co. . é Ts : .  « 30 19mro 
RODWELL & Co. (accepted) . : : . « 22 5 0 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
Seven Dwelling-houses, Lockwood, Hudders- 


Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
Quantities by the Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 


S. W. Crowther, Linthwaite, excavator and mason. 
Atha & Lodge, Lockwood, carpenter and joiner. 
Pickles Bros , Huddersfield, slater. 

A. Earnshaw, Marsh, plumber and glazier. 


R. Heaton, Paddock, painter. 
Total cost, £1,110 Ios. 
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GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and GASEMENT 
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ACTION 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action 
No. 148, without ,, ” 
Sizeof over Plete5 x 5, 
Depth of Well 63x 3 diameter. 


” 


stepairs to all kinds of Spring hing 


* 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the * Hurricane’’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes toenable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the o; posite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired, ‘Che peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the. door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Ilinge, beiug made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also te supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LILTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few mi 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Cheek Action .. <. es . 

For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7}x9. 

No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. _.. . +s 

For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x 123. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


by anyone ON THE FREMISES 
» 42/- each. 


63/- 


” 
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* VICTOR 


35/- 


30/- 


IGE 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
© rebate. can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted t» a door hanging 
on ordinary butt :. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No, 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order, 


hinges, 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action, This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the decor at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 

o. 140, with Silent Check Action . 35/-\ 6-in, 

No, 150, without ,, ... 30/-J barrel. 


” ” 


ed DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 

ii) hl val ANY pie ‘‘VICTOR” po 
HANNON ay SPRING for Swing Doors, wit 

‘| lS or withoad the Silent Check 
Zr, il heal Action, as desired. This class of 
AF Wig y Spring is highly recommended 


for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. ‘This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
ab'e Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres for Gotliic-headed or 

dwarf doors. 


ee B5/< 


No. 135, with Silent Cheek Action .. br 


No. 147, without 52... 9 #8 
Size ot Cover Plate, 5x5 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the odinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in polished 
brass, and has a yery handsome 
appearance, ‘This classof sprin 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by,turning the 
under cap cither to the right 


or left. ‘ 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
ina moment to suit the varying 
3 ee conditions of weather, and resist 
any wind pressure. The top cap regulates the Blasing speed. The* Victor ” 
Butt Spring willallow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 


ee with Silent Check Action 


oe ee 


s an wee +» 6-in, Barrel, 35/- 
and Spring Adjustment 


56 yy sy 8-1n, ’ a 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment  6-in, 5: 30/. 
157 “ FS f but with 8-in, . =a 


” 


es executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 
On 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HUDDERSFIELD— continued. i HEY BRIDGE. 

For Three Residences in Cleveland Road, Marsh, Hudders- | For Building Cemetery Chapel, with Entrance Gates, Fences, 
field. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, Huddersfield. &c, Heybridge, Essex. Mr. CHARLES PERTWEE, Archi- 
eee oe tect, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

pale “eggs Ae George Dobson, Colchester : : : 4515, 0 

M. S. Crowther, Huddersfield, excavator and mason. W. Letch, Braintree 5120 0 
F. Maftin, Huddersfield, carpenter and joiner. Newman, Maldon : , ; : 3 ; 495 

DI ol ayo , = . a ® ° . . 95 @) Oo 

Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. Frost. & Con London 490 0 Oo 

Millor & Crowther, Huddersfield, plumber and glazier. Hy. Gozzett,  Wosdhan WW alter ‘ : ‘ : sioocte ae 

J. Robinson & Son, Huddersfield, plasterer. Wilding, Heybridge ; , k ’ ‘ , Aco 0 

J. Oates, Huddersfield, painter. Josh, Smith, Withiane =. oe ; F - 435.0 0 


Total cost, £1,200. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


ne HORERAM HURST. : For Taking Down and Rebuilding Premises, New Bridge 
os a si aoa oe Horeham Hurst, Sussex. Street, Mr. W. L. NEWCOMBE, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 89 
quit: KTON, A.RVEBEAS Architect, 32 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. 

Walbrook, E.C. z H. Atkinson, Blaydon ; : : C Lh 205 17 O 
hyo: Todd, Bexhill-on-Sea . . . . - £993 9 0 T. Watson, West Gateshead . f : T2000) Zar 
Allcorn & Sons, Shipbourne, Kent. . S1O20-L2 -3 Camipkson Wallsend : 57 OT 
Cornwell & Son, Eastbourne. - 845 0 ©} J Huntley, Byker , bred: pea a 36 65 
D. ASHDOWN, Horeham Road (accepted) . SCAlTarO: © woe Lunn, Neweakletc.l, 1 ' , 1234 130 

For Erection of Stabling at Horeham Hurst, Sussex. Mr. H. Kirk & Brown, Newcastle f \ i ( L155 BT 3 

PERCY MONCKTON, A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 32 Walbrook, L. Gaby, Césforth , , ; ; ; jl ,683114 T 

EC. Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead . +s. | &  epteine2o? Go 
D. ASHDOWN, Horeham Road (accepted) . 8 4250,).0 | 0 T. & R. Lamb, Gateshead , : , . 1,026 19 9 

For Erection of Entrance Lodge at Horeham Hurst, Sussex. J. Elliott, North Shield. ’ : : KNkTO207 GC. O 

Mr. H. PERCY MONCKTON, A.R.I.B.A, Architect, 32 Haswell & Waugh, Gateshead . F - yaad O14 IeOr (0 

Walbrook, E.C. T. White, Newcastle : : : Ooo a 3 
D. ASHDOWN, Horeham Road (accepted) . L100 10 (0 Broomhead & Keswick, Newcastle ; . wr O43 41k B 

G. ScorT, Newcastle (accepted ) : “ ee 37a 4 3 
KETTERING. ; 
For the Building Work in connection with New Pumping LONDON. 

Station, Kettering Reservoir, including Completion of ; For Reconstructing the Drainage of the Western Hospital, 

Well, Construction of Buildings, &c. Mr. T. HENNELL, Seagrave Road, Fulham, for the Metropolitan Asylums 

Engineer, 6 Delahay Street, Westminster. Board. Messrs. A..& C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leaden- 
Lucas & Son, London : : : d HAi,100! 0 0 hall Street, E.C. Quantities not supplied. 

J. Dickson, St. Albans. ; : es 1107041:0° 0 Bell, Tottenham ; : : : ; £25373 Or 6 
H. F. Henson, Kettering . , : ‘ FEtT,O5ON'O .o J. Knight, Westminster . - : : alco, GO 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering : - 5 MatOlg oO 0 Saunders, Fulham, sy11,8801,0 0 
G. V. Henson, Kettering . ; meros3 0 (OO W. JOHNSON, Wandsworth Common (accepted) 1,876 0 O 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering » 925 0 oO. For Construction of Sewer (445 feet) and Carriageway, Poplar, 
I, Barlow, Kettering : ; : é 860 o o| between Preston’s Road and Cotton Street. 

E. Barlow, Kettering 5 : A : ee £708)209.0 George Neal , é : : : ; u62;075 To O 
T. Woolston, Stamford. ; Me 47950 O20 GoGRRuty-. . ‘ : : : : ,/ 025500 1 07 0 
WwW. | AO ee PAY NE, Kettering (accepted ae ; ESOL O 5-0 MOwLeM & CoO. (accepted) ‘ ° : » '2,449 @.0 


WAHOGANY & HARD WoopDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “not LONDON, ©. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. A 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Tread:, &c, Mahogany, ee and Teak Panei& 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths, Prepared Flooring and Matching in Piteh Pine, Teak, Oak, 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stovks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, Lont DON.’ 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other description ot 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &€,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN LODRMBY, SOoOn’, «x Wood, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


WwW. NOBLE, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 
AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C, 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers, 


At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY Esq,), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
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LONDON—continued. 4 LONDON —continued. 
For Erection of Warehouses, &c., Loughborough Junction, for Bs oA Sr Works to Board Sate PS 
Messrs. Osborne & Young. Mr. R. Cruwys, M.S.A., T Dowl; pein >. reed £ bance, 
ixton and Wimbledon. r. Dowling.  .£134 0 o T.Hammond .£187 © 0 
Architect, Brixton a £6,285 0 0 S. T. Pritchard . 124 10 6 W.B.Hughes . 128 10 Oo 
Marsland . 1 : , ; ; 5.077 o o| Williams & Son. 124 0 Oo S.J. Jerrard . 980 am 
Holliday & Greenwoo¢ F . ; . : ae Be? |W uviongett Tor Te so ee Ray ‘os aia 
F. & H. P. Higgs + 9+ tt 8 2 6569 0 | J. Ds Hobson. «9910 0 ei ee 
oe Niet ; : : : . ‘ 5,550 o o | W. & H. Castle .. “95 'o° 0” Vigurit mam 4 OF ee 
See 3 Val? ey Davis Bros. . 93 0.0 J. Hy Lyon =aeoons Gam 
SRN EA (accep ted) ; : ; ’ we iatik © Charles St Py Silver Street. 
- | W. Hornett . 108 0 o Williams & Sons 1g500 6 
For Portland Stone Front to Nos. 28, 30, 32, and 34 Jewin G. B. Ash 98 0 0. Pardoe & Son anne 
Crescent, E.C. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and j.w. eae , . 94:0 OW. Oldrey & Commamemannne 
18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 6 Tait& Co... . 72 6 0 CF. Kearley eee 
Gilbert Seale. ‘i Ieee mee ie Cator Street. Latimer Road. 
GuORGE HERRIDGE (accepted) » s+» 465 0 0 | gy Holloway . 79 0 0 Pardoe& Son . 14815 6 
H. Mallett . $.. 276" Oa ee, Wan - . Ics ee 
For Repairing Works, &c., to Nos. 36, 38, 40, 44, 50, 55,57, |G. B. Ash . . 75 0 0 W.Oldrey & Co. 115 © O 
61, 69, 71 Victoria Road, Kilburn, N.W. Mr. DELISSA | 7, W, Roy . ; > 0 o ORME Reale . of 8 
59» 9» 7 J y 7 y 95 
JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Streeta dei Cs Monnow Road. T Bendon . 66° Ore 
Kilby & Gayford . . . ft 046 0 0 | A, Stephens m6 Vo" OS Canonbury Road. 
B. E. Nightingale. , : : » « 818 © ©} Adams&Buskman 60 0 o Unsigned . . ' 169 toe 
J. W. Fallner . «5 5 baw ORME MINNA NNOOSIRGENO J.W. Roy. . 58 6 o McCormick&Son 11295, 0 
H.S. Foster . «© «© «| a5) «) vine 1690) 0 O }H] Mallet . +: 58 oO o'Stevens’Bros. ieee 
A, W. Hammond ' : » 526 0 0 Berner Street. Dearing & Son . 86 0 O 
JOHN ALLEN & SONS (accepted ) ® ' : 498.:0 01 Cox & Son | . 34 7.0 Kirby& Chase ; FS 10 Oo 
T. Dowling . +> 05To 25 Bowling Green Lane. 
For Enlargement of Board School, Lower Park Road, Lam- | E. H. Sargeant . 2618 o Pritchard & Son. 73 10 0 
beth. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Boi heed |, . 1778 0 Grover & Son seo 
J; Hz Dawesauee : : é - £5,412 0 o | Davis Bros. . «17 10))0 Williams & Son . 65) Ome 
J. Garrard . : : : : ; c + 5,217. 0. OeNainichards . Tplowoe® Eaittmeo.s «ih 640 Onte 
C. Ansell . : ; . : : - + 1-5,0455 O80 Church Terrace. J. F. Sargeant! .. 63:10 © 
W. Oldrey & Co. . : ; } ; . AOO7 40 oO CAR Benn 4 .. . 50 -o- OleKirby to Chasenee ieee 
F, Johnson é : : : . A 2 4,760°"0 Jose Johnson . so ZOULO! MO Hornsey Road. 
Tal aGreen : : : , : : - 4,696 0 0] W. Holding & W. Goodman.) icgaran ee 
W. Downs ‘ : : : 4 : ola 68 7 Oto Son. .. 42 0 9 McCormick &Song Go mse 
R. & E. Evans . ‘ : é 5 : «| 445300 COLOR. Pitchford .. 38-0 0 Stevens Bros. :se15o) Ie 
Balaam Bros. . : : ‘ : ; | <A;SD3ORS Ons. my. Lyon . . 28,0 © Dearing & Sonow) Sabo 
GW alla ; : 3 : : : . 4,469) FOG Bowman’s Place. Williams & Son) 43) cro 
=; Parker”: } s : ; t ; 4,460" OF OC | Wiliams: & Son ._ 46, 078e Station Road. 
H. L. Holloway : ; ‘ ; é . 4,437. 0 O| Kirby:& Chase . 44,10 0 McCormickée Sona ao 
W. Johnson ‘ ; ; - . 1 4,400 Oe OVisotevens& Son. 34 143 er0RmS Steel Bros. : Pere 1 ae) 
S. J. JERRARD (accepted ‘ : ; : + 4,370 @ 0} Dearing & Son . os e o Deating & Sones. gag ie 9 
W. & F. Croaker 4 4,323 0 B. Curtis 0). Stevens Bros: ns ae ae 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, S, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 93 HOPE pate 


References in all “eo 
large towns. a 


Patent “ Steel” Tipping Boxes 
with Bottom falling out, Self- 


SCOTCH BUILDERS’ CRANES, ab om 


ore used for Piling. Targe Stocks. Send for List. » 02 yee See 
FOR SALE, HIRE, OF HIRE-PURCHASE. 1. - 11008 


* 
| 


r mn bib . for aste 
SELE- CL SSR YARD TRAP, White and Rain-water 
TRAP, for Vertical or Glaze, Cast-Iron Frame Pipes, 7s. 6d. end 
Horizontal (or both com- and Grid, 5s. 1es. Gd. 
bined) Rain- water or 
W aste Pipes, White Glaze, 
from 7s. 6d. 


VEAV aor 
1M PROVED VEN 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 
from 6s. 6d. 


The “ IMPERIAL’ ’ ROOF, 
SOIL-PIP®, and CE ns 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 13s, 6d. 


VALVE or PAN 
CLOSET VENTILATOR == 
AT oe IMENT, 
15s. STIEL SINK, from 6s, 6d. 


Wine OXFORD” 
OSET, 10-. 6d. 
Tank as ¥ es “Pipe. 


| Nore. —All Closets a are re fitted with the“ s We eaver”’ a lush Fs an, with cascade action, giving noiseless and yet greater flushing and 
Mid cleansing power than any other Closet. The ‘* Weaver’ Flush Fan, being adaptable to ALL KINDS ot Closets, licences may be granted 

to manutacturers, ‘Trappage up to3in. With a sup ly of the Todate Sanitary Salt, these Closets are odourless, ee > Closet Trap: 

The COTTAGE CLOSET, for boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and yt te Bull Valves to Flush Tanks, for quick filling under low, pressure, }-in, 2s. in. 3s. 6d., ant 
19s, 6d. Tank aud Fall- COMBINATION closer, Sto p Cock, 3s.6d. ILLUST ED LIST. Also ‘Instructions in Sanitary Construction ’’ (Domestic Nection ‘dubreviathaye? and 


® Mempraiduns H ” 
Pipe, 20; SGnesanpne a ouse Benitution, and the Law of Landlord and Tenanf thereon.” By R. WEAVER, O.E., F.C.S., Sanitary 


THE. DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY, 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C, 
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LONDON — continued, 
For Works to Board Schools. 
Bolingbroke Road. Charles Street. 


ARCHITEOT. 


SUPPLEMENT d 


W. Johnson’ £61 10 o Davis Bros, ~£130. 0 

Richens & Mount 59 1 7 S.B. Ash 103 O 

H. Walkley . 7 59,0 0 Pritchard & Son. 10079 

J. Holloway ea OO | A. W, Derby o7eo 

Central Street. Cook's Ground. 

E. H. Sargeant . 2915 0 C. Wall fee sae O 

Dearing & Son 20° 2 0 +S. James sone aueeoe Es 

Grover & Son . 22 0 0 W. Oldrey&Co. 28 0 

Pritchard & Son. 2015 o W. Hornett. sine eho 

NOTTINGHAM. 

For Alterations to Premises situated in Beaconsfield Street, 
Nottingham. Mr. GEORGE SHEPPARD, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Newark, 

fepeersice, Nottingham - . + « + «4s M4 lOquro 
G. Hare, Nottingham ‘ 2 149",0 
J. A. Annable, Nottingham . : LIQ 0. 
SAMUEL PARNELL, Nottingham (accepted ) 102 0 
J. H. Beardsley, Nottingham ' - I00 0 

For Rebuilding Angel Inn, at Kneesal, Nottingham. Mr 

GEORGE SHEPPA ARD, Borough Surv eyor, | Newark. 
Thomas Cosham, Newark : ‘ : . £432 Oro 
Smith & Lunn, Newark ; : 412 0 O 
3rown & S ons, Newark : ? ‘ 6) 999 0 0 
Holland & Baines, South Clifton : 3 350 @} 0) 
James Bullen, Tuxford : ie ee ° =) 347 16 0 
W. H. Duke, "Newark . ; 337, 10 0 
Ji CLIPSHAM, Norwell (accepted ) 298 0 0 


WEHLLINGBOROUGH. 
For Building Three Cottages, Wellingborough. 
SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough. 


Architect. 
G. Dawkins, Wellingborough ., : gAsco 
J. Leete, Wellingborough : A é 759 
EX Brown, Wellingborough : : ‘ 755 
W. J. Harrison, Wellingborough : 754 
W. Stevens, Wellingborough ‘ : 749 
F. Treson, Wellingborough . ; : ; 728 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough : : , 697 
J. Underwood, Wellingborough : 688 
J. Slinn, Wellingborough ; ; 680 
CLAYSON BRos., » Nenhampron (accepted) : 637 


Mr. EDWARD 
Quantities by 


(2 jg O) (2) go) 


ooo°o 


ooo oO 0 0 000 


POOLE. 
For Boiler for Steam Dredger, Poole. 
3rinicombe . A A F . ° ‘ » 4175 
Howell : ; : 5 - 5 . .« 170 
Parker . G ; 162 
DORSET FOUNDRY Co. (acc epted) 5 e « 134 


PORTSEA. 


OFO}OG 


oo0o°0 


For Building Shops and Warehouses, Portsea, for the Portsea 
Island Mutual Co-operative Society. Mr.C. M. HOUGHTON, 


C.E., Architect, Southsea. 


Ouantities by the Architect. 


corny Portsmouth. ; : . ; » 43538 0 O 
Ellis, Portsmouth . ° : ° wmeay520.. 0.0 
Burbidge, Portsmouth 3,499 90 O 
Clarke & Sons, Portsmouth SAT 750. 20 
Light Bros., Portsmouth . ZAI xO. 0 
Quick, Portsmouth 3321 On O 
Pittis, Portsmouth 3, 300m GanO 
Scammell & Dowdell, Portsmouth 3,250 Omad 
Ford, Portsmouth . : 37193 ite) 
18 ls Corke, Portsmouth : : ; 3,17 Ja O88 0 
H. Bowler, Portsmouth . : - : 3,100 0 O 
H. Jones, Portsmouth ¢ é : : 3,075 0 O 
J. P. Hall, Portsmouth 2.005% OF O 
Knight, Portsmouth . 2,989 10 O 
Learmouth, Portsmouth . 2,970 18 oO 
D. W. LEWIS, Victoria Road, Southsea (ace 
cepted) . : d ‘ * pt2,070 8,0) 0 
For Building Parish Church of St. Mary, Portes: Mr. A. W, 
BLOMFIEL D, Architect. 
Inclusive Tenders. 
Armitage & Hodgson . . . : £37,061 2ee0 
Paramor . ; : ° . ° : o- 3 5377 5 OR gO 
Thompson. . ‘ : : : 35,928 0 0 
Parmenter : A ; ‘ : . ; 634,700) 0. 0 
Woodward ° ° e ° 8 e ° 34,256 (oy (9) 
Dove : é ; 4 : ; . 33557OmOn 0 
Evans. : . , Sst oe ORO 
W.R. & €. Licht . , 2.6224 0nLO 
R. Burtidge  . : : ° ‘ 55s 2000; 12ak0 
Ward ; : 6 ‘ C ° 32,170 16 8 
Goddard . 2 ; : 4 eat save OO 
STEPHENS, BAST ow & Co. (accepted) SEO 24et a O 


MAKERS TO 


HER 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 
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SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS :— 


"SNOSIYd “SWNISNW 
“SWNTASY “STVLIGSOH 40d 


MAJESTY, 


S3LINS ‘TWII3dS 


The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT'S, 


BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &e. 
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READING. 


For Alterations and Additions, King’s Road and Duke Street, 
Reading. Mr. HENRY WILLIAMS, 


Street, Bristol. 
W. Goodchild, Reading. . : 
R. Wilkins & Sons, Bristol . : . 
G. Humphreys, Bristol . . ° 
W.C. Pugsley, Bristol — . : 
James Wilkins & Son, Bristol. - 


W. Cordrey, Reading . : ° ° 
Thomas Lewis, Bristol : ° : 
Samuel Denton, Reading . ‘ 3 
Winter Fitt, Reading . : : . 
W. H. Simonds, Reading: . ° : 
Geo. Searle, Reading . ‘ 2 ° 
John Bottrill, Reading ~ : 
Geo. Pilgrim, Reading . ‘ 
S. East, Reading (accepted ° : 

SUNDERLAND. 


For Building Proposed Hospital for Infectious Diseases for the 


Borough of Sunderland. Mr. 
Borough Engineer, Architect. 
Irwin, Sunderland. 

G. H. Hodgson, Sunderland . : 

J. H. Thorp & Son, Leeds, ; 

G. Swan, Sunderland. : . 

Craven & Umpleby, Leeds . . 

C. Myers, Leeds | . - 3 ° 

S. Harburton, Manchester . ° 

Walter Scott, Sunderland : é 

E. H. & G. Allison, Sunderland 

Thomas Lumsden, Jarrow-on-Tyne 

Joseph Elliot, North Shields . y 

T. P. SHAFTOL,, Sunderland (accePled ) 

George Douglas, Sunderland... 

W. & R. Blackett,* Bishop Auckland 


G. & F. Hildrey, Sunderland (withdrawn) 
* Amended to £13,454. 


THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED’, CORSHAM. 
BATH S ON E | Corsham, Monks.Park Estate, Boxground, 
1: Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down. 


Wrought Stone delivered to any 


PRIORS QUOTED ON APPLIVATION, ‘ 


TELEGRAMS—MONKS, CORSHAM.|1 


oe 


WALTON. 


For Alterations to Walton Parish Church. 
Architect, 21) Clare 


KELLY Bros. (accepted). . . + «£1,351 0 0 
3 £598 10 oO 
. ; “ 475 0'S.0. WIRKSWORTH, 
: . 463 0 ©O| For Building Headmaster’s House for the Grammar School, 
;, 449 0-50 Wirksworth. Messrs. JOHN PARKIN & Son, Architects, 
‘ , 440-10. 0 Idridgehay, Derby. Quantities by the Architects. 
: : a me PB Full Tenders. 
f ; on Aiea Knowles & Son, Brassington , e 0 “£2,560 0 O 
’ . 385 0 0 Sutcliffe, Bacup. : . ° ’ ° o 933625 30) oO 
; ‘VaR OMS Slater, Derby ° ° . : . - 2,553 anne 
Sin. eBSontarue Askew, Matlock i Vinee tbe y Pe . . 2,206 Memo 
” . 373 0 0 Fox, Wirksworth ,. : . ‘ . + 2,200. 
‘ F .g99% Oluo Beck, Matlock . : : : . ‘ + 2,147 eee 
: . 270 0 0 Wileman, Burton _ . ‘ . H . « 2,117) 90mnO 
Waiterfield, Wirksworth . ‘ : . = 6 07 Suen 


Recommended Tenders. 


R. S. ROUNTHWAITE, J. Walker & Sons, Bolehill, Wirksworth, brick- 
Quantities by Mr. G. D. layer and slater. _ > ai : » 1,122 One 
a John Waterfield, Wirksworth, joiner - +» 573 sae 
. . £14,651 I0 Oo Thomas Parker, Cromford, Derby, plumber 
: vl 4 27 00 tO and painter : ° ° Jt tas: ° ‘ 252,15 0 
‘ » 14,393 0 0 Joseph Potter, Wirksworth, plasterer > ‘ 123 $0. 
. » 14,329. 0, O 
‘ . 14,300 0 O Totals e ° . . £2,070: tae 
: s, F4j300 OURO 
: » 14,249 0 0 WORTHING. 
é : eae © © | For Building Local Board Offices, Worthing. Mr. W. Hornr, 
; ; We Sake Architect, Worthing. 
‘ ¥ "3s Es fe 3 J. Reynolds, Brighton, ‘ ; : > £2195 ro 
i ie Yes a : Sadey & Son, Islington . : ; ; . 1ee¢etake 
: ae 1d Crook & Son, Southampton , . . ; 1,887 0 oO 
aap haa Wernham & Hamlin, Worthing |. ' « 11/885. ea. Fo 
LT eC alnonee Cornwall & Son, Eastbourne . ‘ ‘ . 1,860 0 0 
G. Roberts, South Norwood , , ‘ . 1,850) 6. 
= Rowland Bros, Horsham. : ° F 1,840 0 0 
A. Burrell, Littlehampton. |. . ‘ » 1,820y,0PF 6 
P. Peters, Horsham . : : F : . L1j;778980 oS 
e : . Longley, Crawley. , . 4 é ; - fel, 7500) FO 
Bela ay, Bieter : Ji Wright, Worthing . ‘ : : ‘ 6,8 ro 
W. H. SAWLE, Worthing (accepted) . . + Bh 2840000 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. Gd. each ; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 

FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for Surveyine Lis.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
ARCHITECTURE 


In all parts of the world, 


INCLUDING a NEW SERIES of DETAILS 
From the Old Masters,and all the finest Modern 
Paintings, including the Paris Salon. 


Our magnificent Collection is always on view at 
our London Galleries, 
24 OLD BOND STREET, w., 
Or Selections and Lists can be had by post from 


WINCH BROTHERS, Colchester. 


List Free. 


SMALL HOUSE PROPERTY ENRICHED FOR 
A TRIFLE. 


HE PAPIER STUCCO ARCHITECTURAL 
ORNAWENTS (Regist red) are Light, Durable 
Cleanly, Cheap. Proof aga'n-t dampness and insects. 
Cannot fall and look like finest plaster work, sed 
Anyone can fix them. No screws required. May be 
bent, cut, and bored like wood; painted Ba Rehdekeea * 
once, ‘Cornices and Mouldingsin Ten feet Lengths. Ceiling 
Flowers, Brackets. Overdoors, &c, WHOLESALE AGENT :— 
; M. SEECK, 
5 Godliman Street, Carter Lane, London, E.C 
Sold by Paperhanging Manufacturers, Housefurnishers 
and Decorators. ; 


PAWSON & BRAILSFORD, 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers, 
Printers, Account-Book Manufacturers, 
Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Electrotypers, 
Ergravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c. 


General Stationery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 
1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 
TRACING PAPERS and LINENS in every variety, at the 
lowest prices; WELL-SEASONED DRAWING PAPERS, 
mounted and unmounted; best English Mathematical 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments; Colours, &c., at 
the usual professional dissourt. 


ee Legal and Commercial Stationery. 


BEST BLUE 
PENNANT STONE, 


For all kinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz. :— 


Ashlaring, Pillars, Columns. Archways, Steps, Sills, Land 
Hearths; Paving for Church Floors, &c., ec 4 een 


Also for Monumental Work, viz.:—Tombs, Bases. Monum 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. a 


Local Board Work, viz.:—Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings 
raving, Channelling, P.tching, &c. : 
Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 
Kerbing, &c. 

We have lately su»plied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
quantity tor Casing the Curfew and Chancellor of Garter Tower, 
Windsor Castle. 

Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application. 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


JENKS &WOO 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 


ORIENTAL = 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST, LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House jor H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects Catalogues free. 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms. 


ROWLAND MASON ORDISH. 


HE late Mr. R. M. ORDISH, who died in 
September la:t, has left a Widow and Children in 

very straight ned circumstances. Some assistance has 
been already rendered them by friends who have known of 
their unfortunate situation; but it is felt that many of 
those who have known Mr. ORDISH in the past and were 
acquainted with his very grat abilities, might be willing 
to afford some aid. Subscriptions may be sent to avy of 
the undermentioned, who will duly acknowledge amounts 
received, or may be paid direct to Messrs. COCKS, BID- 
DULPH & CO., Bankers, 43 Charing Cross, for the 
ORDISH fund. 

EWING MATHESON, 32 Walbrook, E.C. 

Cc. C. FULLER, M.R.C.S., 10 St. Andrew’s Place, 

Regent’s Park. 

ROBERT MASEFIKLD, Manor Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

GEORGE HACKFORD, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

FRANK KIRK, Warren Lane Wharf, Woolwich, S.E: © 

FREDERICK INGLE, 5 Whitehall, W. 


“a 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. W. F. DENNIS & Co., of Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
have introduced a great improvement on the ordinary mat, in 
their speciality the “Spiralium.” This consists of galvanised 
wire spirals woven together, through which the dirt falls to the 
floor, and is thus easily swept away and accumulation avoided. 
In addition to the convenience and cleanliness of this improve- 
ment, it has the merit of durability, the wire being exceedingly 
well woven and the whole surrounded with an ironframe. The 
“ Spiralium” is practically noiseless, and should be generally 
adopted in passages and corridors of public buildings. It is 
made in all sizes and for all purposes, and should meet with 
general favour. 

Messrs. CARTER, JOHNSON & Co., of Worcester and 
London, are the firm alluded to as Carter & Co. in last week’s 
Architect, who supplied the tiles for the sacrarium at Holy 
Trinity Church, Little Queen Street, W.C. Messrs. Carter, 
Johnson & Co. have also obtained from Mr, Alfred 
Waterhouse the order for tiling at the National Liberal 
Club, and have just completed work at the following churches : 
Tenby, Sandridge, Bettws, St. John’s, Birkenhead. They also 
have in hand the pavements at Bridell Ainsdale, Tottenham, 
Binfield, and Bradford Cemetery churches, and various other 
large buildings. 

A COMMITTEE of magistrates, with the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, have inspected premises in the main street, Kirkby 
Stephen, with a view to their rebuilding as courthouse, gaol, 
and general public offices. The old justice-room and prison 
have frequently been condemned, and, the Inspection Com- 
mittee being favourable to the new site, it will probably be 
purchased for this purpose. 

WE learn that upwards of 4,200 superficial yards of 
Johnson’s patent wire lathing are specified by Messrs. 
Worthington & Elgood, architects, for alterations and additions 
they are making to Crumpsall Workhouse. Messrs. Johnson, 
Clapham & Morris will exhibit their various productions in 
actual use at the Building Trades Exhibition, and they will be 
noticed in our next or subsequent number. 

From April 20 to 30 next, Olympia, the enormous building 
at Addison Road which is at present occupied by the Paris 
Hippodrome, will be the scene of one of the largest exhibitions 
of all kinds of sporting appliances ever held in this or any other 
country. The Sportsman’s Exhibition, which was first held in 
1882, has grown in its size and scope year by year, and this 


year it has attained proportions worthy of the colossal building 
in which it will be held. The exhibition will be singularly 
complete, and will contain exhibits interesting to hunting men, 
fishermen, riders, coaching men, billiard players, scullers, 
cyclists, cricketers, lawn-tennis players, and in fact every one 
who takes the slightest interest in any form of sport or pastime. 
In the arcade there will be held a complete show of sporting 
dogs. 


A NEW BELL, weighing 42 cwt., which has been executed 
by Messrs. Taylor & Sons, of Loughborough, at a cost of 300/,, 
has arrived in Burton-on-Trent, for Holy Trinity Church. 

THE works at the new harbour at Coldingham Shore have 
begun. As the season advances more men will be engaged, 
and the work will then be rapidly pushed forward. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Morrison & Son, Edinburgh. 

Mr. ARROL, the contractor, has stated that the Tay Bridge 
will be opened in less than three months, and the Forth Bridge 
in two and a half years. 

Mr. M. O. TARBOTTON, who was engineer for the water- 
works of the Nottingham Corporation, died on Sunday. His 
practice as a consulting engineer and parliamentary witness 
was extensive. 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


Ir is proposed to enlarge the town hall at Yeovil to double 
its present size, and an architect is to be called in to advise on 
the matter. 

THE townspeople of Whitchurch, Salop, have decided in 
favour of construction of public grounds and public baths. 

A PUBLIC hall is to be built at Surbiton, and a cottage hos- 
pital at Kingston. 

A TOWN clock is to be erected in the Broadway, New- 
bury. 

A PFAL of six bells is proposed to be placed in the tower of 
Dibden parish church, Hants. 

THE Royal Hospital at Portsmouth is to be enlarged. 

THE parishioners of St. Andrew’s, Eccles, intend to com- 
memorate the Jubilee by the erection of a tower to St. Andrew’s 
Church, containing a peal of six bells. 

A CLOCK and chimes are to be placed in the parish church 
of the village of Tarvin, and a committee has been appointed 

' to collect the necessary funds. 
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AN offer has been made by Mr. W. Youngman to construct, 
at his own cost, the Ravine Bridge at Belle Vue Park, Lowes- 
toft. 

Ar a meeting of the Council of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy, held at Plas Mawr, Conway, it was resolved to erect 
a gallery in the garden adjoining as a Jubilee memorial. 

Tire scheme of constructing a cattle market at Spalding 
has been revived, and is likely to be carried out. 

‘THE first sod of a public park has been cut at Longton, 
Staffs. The arrangements will be carried out from designs by 
Mr. J. H. Garratt. The park will include a space of five acres, 
to be devoted to two ornamental lakes, one slightly elevated 
above the other and divided by a cascade, and these will no 
doubt form two of the most conspicuous features of the park. 

At a meeting held at Bristol, it was resolved to spend 
2,000/. in erecting a statue of Her Majesty. 

Av Wednesbury it has been decided to erect an institute for 
science and art studies, social gatherings, &c., and to provide 
galleries in the building for the collection of pictures bequeathed 
to the town by Mrs. Richards about two years ago. 

AT a meeting of inhabitants at Smethwick on Tuesday, it 
was resolved to erect a clock and tower in the free park. 

A PUBLIC recreation ground and public baths have been 
decided on for the town of Whitchurch, Salop. 

THE report of the Birmingham Jubilee Committee states 
that the committee consider that any funds raised in Birming- 
ham should be devoted to defray the cost of the public recep- 
tion of Her Majesty on March 23; to provide in the new Law 
Courts a permanent memorial, by filling the windows of the 
great hall with stained glass in designs illustrative of the events 
of Her Majesty’s reign ; to a contribution to the Imperial 
Institute ; and to entertaining the school children and the aged 
poor of the town. 

AT a meeting held at Duns, Berwickshire, it was resolved 
to raise a fund for the purchase of a public park. 

THE townspeople of Uttoxeter have decided to raise a fund 
for the increase and improvement of the town water supply. 

IT is proposed to erect town-hall buildings and a clock- 
tower at Lockerbie. 

AT a meeting of the Jubilee General Committee, Strat ford- 
on-Avon, a letter was read from the secretary of the Church 
Restoration Committee, intimating that the architects, Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner, had sanctioned the placing of two additional 
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bells in the tower of Holy Trinity, provided the bells were put 
at the top of the scale instead of at the bottom, and that the 
tower was properly strengthened. The providing of two new 
bells, to complete the octave, estimated to cost 200/, forms one 
of the objects of the Jubilee celebration. 

THE exhibition of fine arts, historical, scientific, and me- 
chanical objects, &c., to be opened at Lincoln in June, has been 
well supported, and is expected to be a success. Arrangements 
have been made for prizes to be awarded for the three best 
industrial models, such as ships, buildings, engines, fire- 
extinguishing appliances, mechanical apparatus, &c, 

THE latest scheme proposed for the town of Richmond, 
Yorks, is the extension of the Victoria Waterworks, and bring- 
ing an improved supply of water to the town. 

AT Sowerby, near Thirsk, the planting of trees on either 
side of this village, which is a mile in length, has begun. The 
trees are planted about 30 yards apart, and each will be sur- 
rounded with an iron guard, and when completed with the 
slopes of grass down to the highway in the centre of the village, 
will effect a notable improvement. 


THE inhabitants of Inverness have requested the Town 
Council to acquire the Citadel and Capel-Inch for public 
recreation grounds. 

THE permanent memorial contemplated at Redditch is the 
building of a home for trained nurses, to form the nucleus of a 
cottage hospital. Mr. J. Mogg, who presided at the meeting, 
promised a gift of 20,000 bricks at 265, per thousand towards 
the project. 

THE proposal to establish a school of art and science and a 
free library has been approved of at Stroud. 

A SUB-COMMITTEE has been appointed to procure plans, 
specifications, and estimates for the construction of public baths 
at Atherstone. 

A DISPENSARY is to be built at Aston. 

A SCHOOL of art is to be erected at Fenton, in accordance 
with the decision arrived at on Tuesday evening at a public 
meeting. 

A TOWN hall and public buildings are to be erected at 
Stourbridge. 

A COMMITTEE of gentlemen interested in the formation of a 
proposed lake in the Carding Valley at Church Stretton have 
determined to have two lakes in the lower valley, an upper and 
a lower one, each with a dam to lessen too great a pressure of 
water. The water, it is intended, will fall from the upper to the 
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lower lake in the form of a cascade. It is suggested as part of 


the scheme that a road should be formed up the highest valley 
past the lakes to the top of the Longmynd, returning by way of | 


the Devil’s Mouth and the Burway Road—a delightful circular 


drive of some three miles in extent, embracing beautiful | 


scenery. If permission can be obtained from the authorities, 


the works may be commenced at an early date, and they will | 


employ a great deal of labour in the erection of both the upper 
and lower dams, the making of a broad coach-road round the 
lakes and to the top of the hill, tree planting, seats, boat and 
bathing-house, &c. The more ornamental part is postponed 
until another year. 

A TECHNICAL school is to be erected at Stockport, the 
probable cost of which, with fittings and a small endowment, 
will be 14,0007. or 15,0007. The Mayor and another gentleman 
have promised 7,000/. 

AN inquiry was opened at Altrincham on Wednesday by 
the Charity Commissioners, to consider a proposal of the 
trustees of the Mayor's Land Charity, to assign 3,000/. for the 
erection of a public hall during the Jubilee year. Funds arising 
from land given by the then Lord Warrington two centuries 
ago are dealt with by the Mayor of the Court Leet. Great 
interest is taken in the inquiry, the Local Board contending 
that the whole of the Mayor’s income, 260/. annually, should 
be devoted to a free library and news-room. 

PLANS for the erection of a Wesleyan chapel at Bedale have 
been prepared by Mr. W. L. Brooks, architect, of Darlington. 
It is expected that building operations will commence during 
the present month. The estimated cost of the chapel is 1,400/. 

Mr. J. J. NoRTON will pay over at once his promised dona- 
tion of 1,000/. towards the building of a school of art and free 
library at Poole. Mr. Norton’s gift was conditional, and 
among the conditions he required that the building should be 
ready for use by the 29th of September, and that there should be 
no formal opening. The committee of the Town Council, 
however, to save delays or collapse of the scheme, invited Mr. 
Norton either to pay his donation at once or undertake to see 
the building erected. 

ON Tuesday afternoon a meeting of exhibitors at the 
forthcoming Manchester Royal Jubilee Exhibition was held 
under the auspices of the Exhibitors’ Club, at the Victoria 
Hotel, Victoria Street, Manchester. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. George Heighway. Mr. R. Fletcher C. Tonge, the 
secretary, stated that Sir Joseph C. Lee would allow the erec- 
tion of an Exhibitors’ Club in the exhibition grounds, and that 


if the building was of an ornamental and suitable character, he 
would give it as good a place in the grounds as possible. It 
was unanimously resolved that Sir Joseph Lee should be in- 
vited to become the president, and that the chairman and vice- 
chairmen of the Sectional Committees, Mr. S. Lee Bapty and 
Mr. A. A, Gillies, should be invited to be vice-presidents. Mr. 
Fletcher C. Tonge was appointed honorary secretary. Over 
150 members have already joined the club. 


THE HOME AND ITS CONTENTS. 


Oectzmann’s Patent Ewer.—It is sometimes erroneously 
thought that an architect’s work is completed when he has 
provided a substantially-built, architecturally-designed, and 
artistically-decorated residence. The architect, however, 
might advantageously be consulted in the furnishing of the house, 
if incongruities between the furniture and the style of decora- 
tion adopted are to be avoided. We have recently seen a 
patent ewer, invented by Messrs. Oetzmann, of Hampstead 
Road, London, which possesses some novel and artistic 
features. It will be seen from our illustration that the patent ewer 
offers great facility for handling from any position, as it is made 
with four short and very strong handles placed at equal distances 
from each other. These handles (being recessed in such a manner 


as to avoid any projection beyond the general surface) are 
entirely out of the reach of blows, and it will at once be seen 
that their breakage is rendered very improbable. The pouring 
is equally well effected whichever handle is used, and even 
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should an accident occur to one or two of the handles, the 
ewer is not thereby rendered useless. Another great gain is 
that the handles are most conveniently placed for use with both 
hands at once, a point which cannot fail to be appreciated, 
especially in lifting when full of water. Artistically considered, 
the gain is equally distinct, as the new ewer has all the appear- 
ance of a handsome vase. We consider the invention in- 
valuable for use in hotels and large institutions. They are 
not more expensive than the same quality in ordinary shapes, 
and in this essential particular contrast strongly with the 
prohibitive rates usually charged for patented articles. It will 
be seen at once that for purposes of export these ewers 
possess a great advantage in the absence of breakable handles 
and projecting spouts. We have no doubt that when they 
becoine generally known they will secure a large demand. 


— 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


WE would remind our readers that the Architectural and 
Building Trades Exhibition will be held as usual in the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, and will be opened on Monday. 
Descriptions of the principal exhibits will duly appear in Ze 
Architect. 

Son. 

MEssrs. T, LAWRENCE & SON, of Bracknell, Berks, are able to 


Thomas Lawrence & 


record a signal success they have achieved since last they ex-. 


hibited in the hall, when they called attention to a great 
improvement they had been able to make in the quality of their 
facing bricks by means of improved machinery and alterations 
in the manufacture. During last summer they made a few 
thousands of rubber bricks by the improved process, and 
secured such success that they are able to insure that every 
brick when cut will present a perfectly smooth and beautifully 
even surface altogether free from air-holes or flaws, a perfection 
which was unattainable under the old process. In order to 
obtain independent testimony that a real improvement had been 
secured, samples have recently been submitted to a firm of 
London builders, who have used hundreds of thousands of the 
rubbers hitherto manufactured by Messrs. Lawrence & Son. 
The ‘result has fully justified all expectations, for the new 
rubber bricks were pronounced absolutely free from sand-holes 
or flaws, even though cut into pieces one inch thick. They 


were also found tougher in rubbing, this improvement also | 
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giving immense satisfaction, as also being invaluable for carved 
work, 

At this exhibition some cut and carved work executed with 
these bricks will be shown, along with a piece of the work 
which last year took the only gold medal given for bricks, and 
an opportunity will thus be afforded for architects and builders 
to compare the quality of the new bricks with the best bricks 
last year in the market. Another reason for exhibiting the 
work a second time is that a capital estimate may be formed of 
its weathering qualities and the enduring nature of the colour, 
as since last April it has been standing in an open field fully 
exposed to the weather, and it will be seen that the severe 
winter we have passed through has failed in the slightest 
degree to damage the work, while the colour has not been 
affected. The experience likewise of those who for several 
years past have used cut brickwork, either plain or carved, is 
that it will retain its bright colour in London longer than any 
other facing material. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Co. are justly pleased to find that 
owing to several advantages their customers will find the im- 
proved bricks much more economical than the old make. 
Being so very solid, they will better stand the shunting, &c., in 
transit, and no labour will be thrown away in working as 
formerly, when bricks nearly completed were often found to be 
useless through holes, &c., appearing on the moulding, &c. 
Much time and labour has been expended on perfecting the 
process, but the old list of prices will be adhered to, as the firm 
anticipate that their large outlay for plant, &c., will be com- 
pensated for by a largely increased demand for their bricks. 

All best pressed facings will this season be produced free 
from sand flaws and other imperfections, while at the same 
time there will be retained the beautiful sanded face which 
imparts the lovely bloom which it is impossible to obtain with 
any other material. Special attention, both as regards quality 
and lowness of price, is still devoted to purpose-made moulded 
bricks, and architects’ designs are carried out with every pos- 
sible care. ‘The firm invite inspection of the moulded bricks at 
the new Catholic church at Chiswick, all of which they sup- 

lied. 
4 Plain house and wall tiles are made of a quality superior to 
any in this part of England, owing to the splendid bed of a clay 
which is peculiarly fitted for the purpose, being of so strong and 
dense a nature that the tiles are impervious to all moisture, and 
of a thoroughly good red colour. Every care is taken in select- 
ing the facing bricks, rubbers, and tiles, both for quality and 
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colour, and it is hardly necessary to add what skill has been 
brought to bear in the manipulation of the clay and its manu- 
facture. 


BRIDGE FLOORS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers held on Monday at 
the Westminster Town Hall, Professor Henry Robinson, 
president, in the chair, a paper was read on “ Bridge Floors : 
their Design, Weight, and Cost,” by Mr. Edmund Olander, 
A.M.I.C.E. After showing the importance of the subject, and 
that it had not hitherto been specifically treated, the author 
described the various forms of flooring based on cross girder 
construction, analysed their strengths, and pointed out the 
variance in weight and cost between different examples. The 
great weight of some, owing to unnecessary thickness of bal- 
last, and in many instances a too extravagant use of the mate- 
rials of which the structures were composed, was shown to 
involve waste of iron in the girders of the bridges to enable 
them to carry the undue load. The floorings noticed were 
those of timber alone, of timber on cross girders, and of cross 
girders with rail bearers. Passing on to the modern system of 
trough floors, he analysed the strength and cost of nine dif- 
ferent forms, and discussed the important question of the 
length over which the moving load should be considered to be 
spread. In connection with this he gave the details of two 
tests by dead weight, which had been carried out under his 
direction, and which demonstrated the strength of the new 
forms. He showed also that they were more economical as 
well as more durable than the old systems. The results of all 
his calculations were collected in a comparative summary; 
giving numerous details, and the paper was illustrated by a 
large number of diagrams and drawings. 


HORTICULTURAL CONSTRUCTION. 


Messrs. MESSENGER & COMPANY, of the Midland Horticul- 
tural Works, Loughborough, have issued an enlarged and im- 
proved illustrated catalogue of horticultural buildings and 
appliances. The long lists of commissions they have executed, 
and of names of well-known architects for whom they have 
worked, show how universal the use of glass-houses, from those 
of quite modest dimensions to the most princely of plant- 
houses, has become since the duty was taken off glass ; and, 
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moieover, that the firm must have satisfactorily carried out the 
expectations of their numerous c//ente/e. } 
The illustrations given in most of the cases represent exist- 
ing structures. Where elaborate glass structures are contem- 
plated, however good a judgment may be formed from examina- 
tion of the illustration, it is worth knowing that the actual 
buildings can be seen by permission. The catalogue deals with 
all forms of glass shelters, from the simple pit frame to a winter 
garden, and ample space is given to accessories, heating 
appliances, fittings, and the like. The information relative to 
glass-houses and their purposes, which appears in the intro- 
ductory pages, should serve a useful purpose in the present day 
when so large a proportion of houses are built year by year, like 
ready-made clothes, and if the building does not fit the tenant, 
the tenant must adapt his own requirements as nearly as he can 
to what is provided so promiscuously to meet public wants. A 
little attention to the information given will enable any one to 
avoid putting up a glass-house or conservatory which, however 
ornamental, can serve no useful purpose if it happens to be the 
wrong article in the wrong place. ‘This applies to builders 
equally as well as to inexperienced amateurs. These are very 
wisely advised to decide first on the money they mean to 
expend rather than on the size of the structure they would like 
to have, and they are also told that a glass-house cannot 
serve several purposes. Flowers, vines, cucumbers, melons, 
&c., cannot be grown in the same house. If the 
one grows, the others will not thrive. Though glass is 
a material that cannot be dispensed with, it will be obvious 
that fer the frame-work iron or wood may be _ used, 
but, except in peculiar circumstances, no horticulturist would 
employ metal. As a rule, the less of metal in any shape the 
better, always excepting the heating apparatus, hot pipes, &c. 
But in regard of details, the satisfactory plan is for the client, 
once he has made up his mind, to submit his wants to those 
who have made it their business to supply them. In every 
industry it will be found hard to improve on what is offered in 
the market, because nearly every experiment has been made, 
and all that in theory seems so right has been discarded 
because on some ground or another practically wrong when 
put to actual test. The keenness of competition is therefore 
satisfactory to the public, inasmuch as it is one of the best 
guarantees for getting the fullest results attainable out of any 
appliance as far as human knowledge of the present day goes. 
The requirements of amateurs, requirements even of the 
smallest scale, it will be seen, have been carefully considered, 
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and lovers of flowers who cannot afford to spend much money 
will find a most uncostly green-house in the lean-to forrs, which, 
at a size of 10 feet by 5 feet and 8 feet 6 inches high at the 
back, is supplied for 6} guineas for mounting on brickwork, or 
8 guineas boarded when no brickwork is used. This includes 
the glazing, the delivery, and surplus glass to make good any 
possible breakage. The cheap houses also include span and 
three-quarter span houses. 

Of more elaborate structures, the first illustration shows a 
conservatory designed to be in harmony with a Gothic style of 
house. In plan, part of the conservatory has been treated as a 
glazed corridor, with entrance from garden. From the house a 
morning room also gives access to the corridor, the drawing- 
room communicates with the conservatory proper, and the 
whole should form a delightful addition to the house rooms 
for the entertainment of guests at evening parties, &c. No 
better style for a conservatory could well be devised, as the 
interests of the flowers, plants, &c., can be studied to a nicety, 
while the architectural style is perfectly maintained. The 
next illustration shows a conservatory to match the Eliza- 
bethan 
to serve as a link between various other greenhouses, vineries, 
&e. Elizabethan style has little in common with nature, and 
greater care has to be exercised in the design of such struc- 
tures, or plant life would suffer. A very pretty ornamental 
conservatory or winter garden is next illustrated, showing a 
spacious and airy enclosure, with light decorative ironwork and 
great facilities for the growth and display of beautiful creepers 
running to the arches overhead. The curvilinear greenhouse 
shown is a handsome structure specially designed for obtaining 
ample ventilation. A conservatory in Queen Anne style is 
shown, and also the conservatory, designed for use as an art 
studio, which was erected for the Nottingham School of Art. 
There is also an elaborate range of houses erected by the firm, 
from the designs of Messrs. Paley & Austin, of Lancaster. 
Every variety and size of glass-house adapted for mansion and 
residence will be found illustrated, as also every kind of plant, 
fruit, and flower-house, also stoves and forcing-houses, down to 
garden-frames. Space will not allow of more, but sufficient 
has been said to explain the scope of the catalogue, and it only 
remains to add that information will be found on heating 
matters, with details of various boilers, coils, hot-water pipes, 
connections, &c, and all other fittings—ornamental gratings 
and coil cases, ridge cresting, vanes, finials, &c., completing 
the list. 


style of house, with just sufficient of the style | 
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BUILDERS’ DEPOSITS, 


MESSRS. SNELL & Co., of Maidenhead, builders, ask the 
seventeen builders who tendered for residence at Claygate, 
Suriey, and the tenders for which were published in 7he Archi- 
tect of February 4, if they have had returned to them the Ios. 
deposit for quantities, and if not, why not? 


THE NEW THAMES TUNNEL. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Pal? Mall Gazette having visited 
the new tunnel in course of construction between the Monu- 
ment and the Elephant and Castle, gives the following account 
of this remarkable work :— 

One striking feature of the new subways is their depth. 
They run right down underneath water and gas mains and 
sewers, and almost wholly keep to the line of the public 
thoroughfares, so that the projectors are not handicapped by 
heavy compensations, at one point only payment having been 
made. The depth under the roadways ranges from 4o feet to 
45 feet, and under the Thames it is about 15 feet. Starting 
from the terminus, which will have a commanding corner posi- 
tion immediately above the Monument, the tunnels extend 
across the road, and passing down Swan Lane, they enter the 
river bed at the Swan pier, about 50 yards above London 
Bridge. There are two independent tunnels, one for the up 
and the other for the down traffic, and as Swan Lane is very 
narrow, there was no space to place them side by side without 
encroaching on the contiguous property. The engineer has 
overcome the difficulty by running one over the other with 
about 5 feet of earth between, and gradually the lower one is 
raised until they run parallel, but separated by about 5 feet. 

The work is being carried on from a temporary shaft sunk 
at the Swan Pier, with a depth of Go feet to the first tunnel and 
75 feet to the second, and having a diameter of 13 feet. Down 
this shaft we were swung, and at the bottom we found ourselves 
in along iron cylinder to feet in diameter. At present it is 
dimly lighted with gas and lamps, but we could see ahead for a 
considerable distance, the tunnel taking a straight line. A 
temporary tramway for the removal of the excavated material 
and for carrying forward the iron plates with which the cylinder 
is built up, runs along the whole length of the subway. We 
found the path somewhat treacherous, for the passage of the 
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greasy clay had made the boards very slippery. We arrived at 
the extremity, however, without mishap, and in a slightly heated 
atmosphere watched operations. 

The principle on which the tunnel is made was exactly 
pictured by the Irishman who, when describing the manufacture 
of a gun, said a hole was first made and then iron was put 
round it. A hole is cut into the clay, and then piece by piece 
the cylinder is built up. And in this connection it may be 
noted that the London clay through which the subway will run 
its whole course is admirably adapted for the work, but at the 
same time sand or other loose soil can also be tunnelled with a 
slight change in the machinery and method. First of all, a 
small heading is driven into the clay, and supported by timbers. 
With pick and shovel about 18 inches of the soil to the extent 
of the tunnel’s circumference is next taken out, and then the 
“shield,” as it is termed, begins work. This might be likened 
to the cap of a telescope, the telescope itself representing the 
tunnel in which the men are at work. Steel cutters are fixed 
round the outer edge of the cap (to maintain the simile), and 
hydraulic pressure (500 lbs. to the square inch) is brought to 
bear upon it from within, driving it into the clay. The hole 
which was partially made by hand labour is thus rounded off, 
and the “shield” has been pushed forward in less than a quarter 
of an hour 18 inches. The “cap” is not wholly off the tele- 
scope, however. A plate of iron affixed to the “shield” covers 
the space bored until another section of the tunnel is added. 
Thus section after section is built up as the progressive move- 
ment is effected. 

The circle is made up of six piecés, with a key piece at the 
top. They are 18 inches wide and 1 inch thick, with flanges 
through which they are securely bolted together, and weigh 
about 45 cwt. each. The metal is cast-iron, which will not 
corrode. The tube fits exactly to the shape of the hole which 
the “shield” has cut, less the thickness of the iron plate which 
the cap of the telescope typifies in the description. As the 
shield goes forward this hollow is filled with “ grout” or 
liquid lime, which is forced through a hole in the iron plate by 
pneumatic pressure, and it very soon solidifies. There can 
thus be no risk of instability by the subsidence of the soil. 
In the matter of strength the engineer gave it as his opinion 
when the Bill was before Parliament, the question of weakening 
the foundations of London Bridge having been raised, that forty 
London Bridges piled on the top of each other would not 
damage the cylinder. 


Something like ro feet can be driven each day, and in six- 


teen weeks the Thames was tunnelled. The contrast with the 
ancient methods is amazing. The first ‘hames Tunnel occu- 
pied about eighteen years, and although recent works have 
been more expeditiously completed, they have been much more 
prodigal of time than the one under review. ‘The cost, also, 
can bear no comparison. 200,000/. per mile is regarded as the 
ultimate cost, and including stations, land, and indeed every 
outlay, the authorised line of 14 miles will be completed for 
300,000/. Hydraulic lifts will raise and lower the passengers 
at the stations, of which there are to be three, the intermediate 
one being at St. George’s Church in the Borough, where the 
car traffic for the City is emptied. If the extension beyond the 
Elephant and Castle is approved, stations will be placed at 
Kennington Park, Kennington Oval, and the terminus at 
Stockwell. This would add 1} miles to the line, which would 
mean an additional outlay of 250,090/., or 550,000/. in all for 
31 miles. 

All the details of working the line are not complete, but trains 
of three or four carriages somewhat after the style of a tram or 
Pullman car will be run, the motive power being the endless 
cable. The cars will be more roomy than omnibuses or even 
ordinary railway carriages. A driver and conductor will be in 
charge of each train, which will carry about one hundred 
passengers. The carriages will be about 6 inches from the top 
of the tunnel, and about 1 foot 6 inches, measured from the 
centre, at the sides. They will start every two or three 
minutes, and the distance over the first section will be covered 
in six or seven minutes. The speed will be about double that 
of road conveyances. ‘The machinery, for working will be 
placed at the Elephant and Castle. With respect to ventila- 
tion, the engineer anticipates no difficulty. There will be no 
foul smoke from engines, as in the case of the Underground, 
and, as the trains in each tunnel will always be running in one 
direction, they will create a current.of air. If that, however, is 


| not thought sufficient, a fan can be placed at the intermediate 


station, and by the expenditure of one horse-power the atmo- 
sphere in the whole of the subway can be changed every hour. 
The promoters of the line, of course, believe it will pay. 
They are going in for cheap fares and fast conveyance, and 
with the enormous traffic to and from the City they have no 
fear of the result. A penny will be the fare on the first section, 
to the Elephant and Castle, and another penny will carry to 
Stockwell. When the full distance is covered the company will 
have over three miles, and they will require one and a half 
million passengers per mile per annum to pay all working 
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GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARWM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE, 


| The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
| simple in construction, and is made ‘n the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
| Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dermitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion, Design and 
specification post ‘ree on application. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

‘9 Victoria Chembers, Westminster,S.W.? Junel0, 1884, 

“Srp,--L have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent. warm-air fire grate. Tt hag 
been very successful, aud given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., 

“To Mr,.Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A.” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
** December 16, 1885. 

‘*DEAR Sin,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
| to me; but now I can say it answers adwirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

“R.S. LANDER, F.R.1I.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884, 

“DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey, G. G. C. Talvot, M.A., Withington, 

Cheltenham, 

“DEAR Str,—-You will be gratified to hear thatthe schooi 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
osonomical and efficientthat I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—** 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1,— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. Johu Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat cunducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 


warming scheols and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road , 


London.—Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester, 


128.6 ‘| Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 1 Upper Gilmore 


Place, Edinburgh, 
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expenses and 5 per cent. on the capital. As the Metropolitan 
Railway, including its country lines, carries three and a quarter 
millions per mile, there should be, no difficulty in securing the 
numbers stated. 


A CONTRACT DISPUTE. 


AN important case has just been decided at the Birmingham 
Assizes, before Baron Huddleston, in which the invulnerability 
of the clause making the director of works the sole arbitrator 
was again tested, and with the usual result. The plaintiff, Mr. 
Joseph Biggs, a contractor of Handsworth, sought to recover 
the large sum of 7,472/. 9s. 11d. from the King’s Norton Rural 
Sanitary Authority, being balance of account for work done. 
The surveyor to the Board, Mr. Robert Godfrey, was made a 
party to the action. According to the statement of claim, it 
appeared that on December 31, 1884, a contract was entered 
into between the plaintiff and the authority in reference to the 
completion of certain sewage works at King’s Heath and 
Greenhill, the price to be paid for the work being 
35,5007. 14. 5¢. The contract further provided that the sur- 
veyor should be at liberty to make alterations in the kind of 
materials used by the plaintiff, the value or allowance for the 
same being ascertained by measurement or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the schedule of prices accompanying the tender, and that 
when planking or shoring, used in the progression of the work, 
was ordered to be left in the trench, the same should be mea- 
sured and paid for at the specified price, which was—for new 
pitch pine, 6s. per cubic foot ; old pitch pine, 5s. per cubic 
foot ; new oak, 9s. per cubic foot ; and old oak, 8s. per cubic 
foot. By September 30 the work was completed, and certified 
by Mr. Godfrey. During the progress of the works, alterations, 
&c., were made, the value of which was agreed upon at 4,g10/. 
The plaintiff had received written orders from Mr. Godfrey 
ordering timber to the extent of 14,9944 cubic feet to be left in 
the trench, and the timber so left was new spruce, red deal, and 
elm, which, it was contended, were more suitable for the work 
than the pitch pine and oak mentioned in the specifications. 
The 14,9043 cubic feet of spruce and red deal were valued 
by the plaintiff at 6s. per cubic foot, and the 892 of elm 
at gs. per cubic foot, giving a total of 4,5117. 15s. 6d. 
This, with the contract price and “ extras” (agreed upon), gave 
a sum of 14,972/. 9s. 11d. 7,500/. had been paid on account at 
various times, leaving a balance of 7,472/. 9s. 11d. now sued for, 


| 


with 5 per cent. interest thereon from October 6, 1886. The state- 
ment of claim further alleged that the prices mentioned in the 
defence were the result of collusion between the surveyor and 
the Board. The defence, as set up in the pleadings, was that 
the value of the alterations, &c., should be according to the 
prices stated in the tender, and in the case of no price being 
stated for the same at such a rate as the surveyor might con- 
sider just and equitable. No price was given in the schedule 
for new spruce, red deal, or elm, and the defendant fixed the 
value of the former at 1s. 6¢. and the latter at 25. 3¢. per cubic 
foot as “ just and equitable.” The sum of 1,990/. tos. 3d. was 
paid into court in settlement of the value of the timber accord- 
ing to the surveyor’s price, and the allegation of collusion was 
denied. 

Mr. Jelf, in opening the proceedings, explained that the 
whole question was as to the price of the spruce, red deal, and 
elm. The plaintiff in a previous contract with the Board for 
similar works had used the same kind of wood, and Mr. 
Godfrey on that occasion expressed his approval of it in pre- 
ference to the pitch pine, and allowed the charges made in the 
present claim. There was only a difference in the two of 
13d. or 2d. a foot, and the plaintiff considering the spruce, deal, 
and elm better suited for the purpose than the pine, used the 
former, and, it would be contended, with the knowledge and 
approval of the surveyor. The extent of the collusion alleged 
was this. Being placed in the greatest possible difficulty owing 
to the enormous miscalculation he had made with regard to the 
cost of the work, the surveyor practically placed himself in 
the hands of the Board, and accepted their charges in the face 
of his own honest opinion to the contrary. 

In reply to his lordship, Mr. A. Young intimated that the 
case for the Board was that the final certificate granted by 
Godfrey relieved them of any responsibility unless collusion 
was proved. Even if there were miscalculations on the part of 
Godfrey, that did not render the authority liable. 

The plaintiff stated that in December 1884, he entered into 
the contract in question, having formerly held a similar contract 
in June 1883. ‘The work consisted mainly of tunnelling to lay 
a sewer at a considerable depth. For the purpose of con- 
structing the tunnel timber was used, and whether that timber 
had to remain permanently or not was according to the 
character of the ground. The specification did not stipulate 
the quality of the timber to be used, and any that was left in 
the ground was to be paid for at scheduled prices for extras. 
Red deal and spruce were the sort of timber most suitable for 
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the planking, and occasionally hard wood had to be used, and 
in that case elm was the best. Pitch pine was not suitable for 
such work, as being too brittle and liable to crack. The cost 
of pitch pine would be about Is. 6d. per cubic foot, and red deal 
1s. 4d. Before commencing operations a large quantity of red 


deal was carted to the ground, and Mr. Godfrey and his clerk | 
Plaintiff 


of the works saw the timber there in February 1885. 
called the former’s attention to the fact that pitch pine was 
again mentioned in the specification, and he replied, “ That is 
a clerical error” ; and, pointing to the red deal, added, “ That 
is the right sort of timber.” Plaintiff was at the time referring 
to the former contract, when red deal and spruce were used 
instead of the pitch pine mentioned. In consequence of coming 
on to loose ground the timber in question had to be left in. A 
large number of invoices was sent in, in which the timber was 
charged as stated in the claim, and no objection was offered to 
them. Mr. Godfrey was at the works very frequently, and his 
clerk of the works daily. From time to time payments were 
received on account—part on the invoices, and part before they 
were given out. 

In the course of plaintiff’s cross-examination, Baron 
Huddleston said he declined to recognise certain points on the 
ground that it was sufficient for him if it were proved that the 
defendant Godfrey honestly made the award contained in the 
final certificate given on the conclusion of the works. 

George Trenton, manager for the plaintiff, said that in 


October 1885 he drew Mr. Godfrey’s attention to the enormous 


strain that would have to be placed on the timber, and he 
replied in effect that the mention of pitch pine in the contract 
was due to a clerical error. 

Mr. Jelf said he had several witnesses to show that the 6s. 
per cubic foot was intended to cover the expenses of the work 
in regard to that timber. 

The Judge: You are going to call witnesses to prove the 
meaning of the written contract—to take my place. I won't 
allow it. 

Mr. Jelf: We desire to show that the expenses are caused 
by the nature of the ground ; but if your lordship rules this is 
not evidence—- 

The Judge: I do not rule that, but it will not have the 
slightest effect upon my mind. 

Mr. Robert Godfrey, the defendant surveyor, was then 
called, and, questioned as to the alleged collusion, said that the 
authority never attempted to influence him in giving the cer- 
tificate. The prices were fixed by himself according to his 
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honest opinion that they were fair and right and just and 
equitable. He exercised and acted upon his own judgment 
entirely. He did not act collusively with the Board or any of 
its officers in regard to the prices, and he never agreed to allow 
the prices mentioned by the plaintiff. 

Mr. Young intimated to his lordship that, if necessary, he 
could call members of the authority to prove that there had 
been no collusion ; but the Judge replied that there was no 
necessity for calling them. 

Mr. Jelf, in reply upon the case, said he thought a natural 
inference might be drawn from the evidence that the defendant 
Godfrey had surrendered his honest judgment in fixing the 
prices accepted by the Board. 

His lordship then gave judgment. He said that the 
written agreement for the performance of the contract 
distinctly specified that the defendant Godfrey should have 
full power to decide every question that might arise between 
the parties concerned. ‘The plaintiff, if he had had any reason 
not to have confidence in Mr. Godfrey, could have declined to 
sign the contract; but it often happened that while people 
were anxious to make a contract, if it turned out not in their 
favour they were equally anxious to repudiate it. By the agree- 
ment the timber left in the tunnels was to be paid for according 
to scheduled prices, but those prices only referred to pitch 
pine and oak, which were to be charged at from 6s. to 9s. per 
cubic foot. Mr. Godfrey had the power to allow prices that he 
considered “just and reasonable” for any other timber used 
that might, in his opinion, be useful for the purpose in view. A 
_large quantity of spruce and red deal was substituted for the 
pitch pine and oak. Mr. Godfrey accepted those materials as 
suitable, and allowed what he deemed to be “just and reason- 
able” prices. He was the arbitrator appointed, and those con- 
_ cerned must be bound by his decision, whether right or wrong, 
injudicious or fallacious; and unless it was fraudulent there 
could be no appeal from it. He could not for a moment 
entertain the curious proposition raised by the plaintiff that 
he should be paid for the red deal at the same rate as men- 
tioned in the schedule for the other kind of timber, which was 
admittedly more expensive. He failed to see that there was 
any proof of collusion between Mr. Godfrey and the Board, and 
was of opinion that the plaintiff was bound to accept the 
amount paid into Court as a complete settlement. 

Judgment was therefore entered for the defendants, with 
costs. Mr. Jelf gave notice of appeal. 
| The Judge: I shall not give you the slightest assistance. 
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the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 


themselves. 
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stood Ly this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘“‘ JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ’’ 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 44 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 
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“THERE were only eighteen candidates for the appointment 
of Borough Engineer for Dublin, to which a salary of 750/. 
lis attached. A much larger number must have applied if there 
was less fear about the impartiality of the selection. It 
will be seen by the following list that the majority of the 
candidates were Irishmen: — JOHN OLDBURY BRUN- 
STANSFIELD, Birmingham ; Patrick BONIFACE COGHLAN, 
Liverpool; Parrick F. Comser, Dublin; JoHN Daye, 
Aberdare ; WALTER Doottn, Dublin ; THomas C. Grace, 
‘Blackrock; WILLIAM GreEcoRY, Hayling; SPENCER Harty, 
‘Dublin ; L. J. Lawress, Dublin; CHARLEs LEAN, West- 
‘minster ; Francis J. C. May, Maidstone; HENRY Mon- 
son, Vestry Hall, Piccadilly ; Witt1Am Murray, Work- 
‘angton ; ParrickK O’RaATIGAN, Rathmines; JoHn H. H. 
SwWINEY, Belfast ; GEORGE S. W. Tappren, Sydenham Hill, 
Kent; JoHn Tuckwe.it, Glasgow; Martin WILLIS, 
‘London. ‘The election took place on Monday, when fifty- 
six members of the Corporation were present. At the first 
voting Mr. Harty received 21 votes; Mr. LAWLESS, 21 ; 
Mr. Doo.tin, 12 ; and Mr. CoMBER, 2. Ona second vote 
being taken, Mr. Harty was found to have 31 votes, Mr. 
‘LAWLESS had 19, and Mr. Doo.in had 6. Mr. SPENCER 
Harty was therefore elected. As nearly a quarter of a 
«century has elapsed since he entered the engineering 
‘department of the Corporation, the success of Mr. Harty 
is not surprising, and his appointment has given general 
‘satisfaction. ; 


THERE could be no opposition to the proposal of 
wecommending Mr. Ewan CuristiAn for the Royal Gold 
Medal at the Institute on Monday ; still, it was satisfactory 
to find so much unanimity. We hope he may long be able 
to enjoy the distinction. It is also announced informally 
that Her Majesty signed the draft supplemental charter on 
the 7th inst., and it now only remains with the Council to 
exercise prudence in preparing the by-laws. 


Tue election of Mr. Arrcuison to the Professorship 
eof Architecture in the Royal Academy was a recognition of 
zealous services as a lecturer. It would be difficult for any 
one to take more pains in the preparation of lectures than 
Mr. AircHison has done, and if the rules of the Academy 
allowed, it would be well if the Professor could be per- 
ssuaded to deliver more than the prescribed set of six 
dectures. It is impossible to do justice to any branch of archi- 
tecture within such limits. South Kensington will of course 
take some credit for the success of the new Academician, 
Mr. Fitpes, who was at one time a student in training. 
But in those days, we believe, it was supposed that he was 
best fitted to be a decorative artist. 


WE haye often warned solicitors and others against the 
risks which arise when plans are drawn on deeds by law 
-stationers’ assistants. In most cases the men are unable to 
realise the meaning of the lines, and, with all our respect 
for law and lawyers, we must say that solicitors in general 
are incompetent to decide whether a plan is right or 
wrong. The Scotch Courts have been at loggerheads in 
trying to decide a case which arose out of a defective plan 
ona deed. The Glasgow Feuing and Building Company, 
Limited, acquired some land from a farmer, one of the 
conditions being that he should lay out certain roads for 
heavy traffic. The roads were formed on a part of the 
property, but when he was asked to do more, the farmer 
repudiated any further obligation. He, poor man, knew his 
land, and he supposed that the arrangements referred to it, 
.and not to a representation of it. But there was a plan on 
.a document signed by him ; it was erroneous, but, as the 
_French say, ‘‘ Rien n’est absurde quand c’est inscrit sur papier 
timbré.” The Company having the warrant of a wrong 
plan made the remaining roads, and demanded 3342. ros. 7d. 
from the representatives of the farmer. They pleaded that 
they were not to be bound by a document that was 
erroneous in import, and took a counter-action of ‘“reduc- 
Aion.” In the Outer Court, it was held that whoever com- 
wnitted the error should take the consequences. The Feuing 
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Company were therefore awarded about one-third their 
claim, and the counter-action was decided in their favour, 
but each party had to pay their own costs. The Company 
appealed, having a wish to get the whole sum. The case 
came before four judges. They said that as the plan 
was wrong, neither side could be allowed to take advantage 
of a copyist’s blunder, and the two cases were decided 
against the Company. The transference of the property 
took place a few years ago, and it was possible to obtain 
evidence of the intention of the contracting parties ; but 
supposing the question arose a few years hence when the 
erroneous plan would have to be taken as evidence, is it not 
plain that manifest injustice must arise? The case should 
be taken as a warning against the ordinary practice of pre- 
paring plans. In Scotland as in England, there is no lack 
of competent surveyors who would be willing to accept a 
small commission of the kind. 


THE conditions of the competition for the Edinburgh 
Public Library, which is limited to Edinburgh architects, 
have been approved. <A premium of 105/. is to be paid to 
the author of the design adjudged first in order of merit, 
but should he be employed to carry through the work, this 
premium shall merge in his remuneration as architect, which 
is to be 5 per cent. on cost of buildings; and a premium of 
fifty guineas each is to be paid to the authors of the designs 
adjudged second and third in order of merit ; and on pay- 
ment of these premiums, the respéctive designs — shall 
become the absolute property of the magistrates and 
Council. Each competitor is to submit a probable estimate 
of the cost of the entire structure according to his design, 
which must not exceed 30,000/., including any sculpture 
and architectural embellishments shown as part thereof, and 
all internal fittings and details, the tilework on floors of 
entrance and staircase, and on the walls of these, and of 
the principal public rooms, and complete arrangements for 
heating, ventilation, sanitary appliances, furnishings, &c. 


Ar the annual business meeting of the architectural 
section of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, held on 
Monday, the following gentlemen were elected office- 
bearers :—President—Mr. JAMEs THomson, architect ; vice- 
presidents—Mr. Tuomas GILDARD, architect, and Mr. 
ALEx. Murr, builder; treasurer—Mr. James Howatrt, 
measurer ; secretary—Mr. A. Linpsay MILLER, architect ; 


‘members of council—Messrs. JAMES SELLARS, architect ; 


Davip THOMSON, architect ; JAMES CHALMERS, architect ; 
L. L. Watson, architect; Davip Barctway, architect ; 
R. A. M‘Gitvray, plasterer ; WILLIAM GILFILLAN, marble 
cutter ; WiLL1AM HowatTtT, measurer ; WILLIAM CAIRNS, 
plumber ; JAMES PARNIE, house factor. 


M. EDMOND GUILLAUME, the architect who has charge 
of the Louvre, has received orders to make the arrange- 
ments for the exhibition of the Crown jewels of France, 
which will be held in the Gallery of Apollo from April 21 
until May 8. On May 12 the sale will commence. It is 
not a simple commission. When the jewels were last 
exhibited they were placed on an elevated dais, and people 
who had previously paid for admission were allowed to 
approach them in small parties. At night the case was 
made to descend to a place of safety. By selecting the 
Gallery of Apollo we suppose it is intended to make a 
gratuitous exhibition of the jewels, and an ascending and 
descending lift would hardly be allowable in that part of 
the Louvre. One thing is certain, that M. GuriLLAuME 
will not approve of any alteration that is likely to detract 
from the appearance of any part of the building. 


Harp times have had an effect on the Norwegian 
Government, since it is proposed to lower the export duties 
on timber. Hitherto timber over ro feet in length had to 
pay 80 Gre, or say rod, per ton; but from July 1 the duty 
will be reduced to about one-half that rate. It is also pro- 
posed that in future the export duties on timber shall be 
leviable on the quantity shipped in cubic métres, instead of 
being calculated on the tonnage of the vessel when loaded ; 
and, in the absence of a bill of lading, the muster or 
shipper is to be called upon to supply a detailed specifica- 
tion of the number of pieces, and the cubical measurement 
of the timber loaded. 
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SCOTTISH CASTLES.* 


N December we were able to welcome the first volume 
of the fine work on Scottish castles by Messrs. Mac- 
Gipzon and Ross, and it is now our pleasing duty to 
review the second volume. The first, it will be remembered, 
began with a remote period, and described buildings up to 
the year 1542; the second volume continues the subject, 
and brings.it down to the eighteenth century. The authors 
follow the same plan, combining general and detailed 
treatment ; but, as a larger number of examples remain, 
they are able to be more analytic in their descriptions. 
While the first volume dealt with the work of three periods, 
the second is devoted to one, and is illustrated by a similar 
number of engravings—that is, about five hundred. In its 
complete form the merits of the work are more apparent, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that we consider it 
to be far superior to any of the preceding books on the 
subject. 

The authors take planning as a guide to classification. 
They first show castles which are essentially keeps; then fol- 
low castles on L plans, castles on Z plans (having towers 
at diagonally opposite angles), castles with courtyards, and 
finally, castles in which traditional plans were avoided and 
the rooms were arranged as in modern dwelling-houses. In 
all this we see the course of development. Scotland, if left 
to itself, could hardly fail through native power to have its 
buildings in correspondence with the altered conditions of 
life in the country, and any abatement of turmoil must have 
been followed by an improvement in architecture. It 
would be no longer necessary to require strength to resist 
attacks as the primary quality in a building. But Scotland 
was also able to gain any advantage that was to be derived 
through international relations. Scotsmen were of import- 
ance in France as well as England, and as their eyes were 
not closed to what was about them, they were able to bring 
back knowledge that could be utilised by artists who were not 
travellers. The influence of foreign styles is to be traced in 
Scottish buildings, but it does not consist in slavish copying. 
Most often we see things which seem to have been inspired 
by descriptions of examples rather than by the sight of 
them. The translation is so free that it may almost claim 
to be an original. 

In Medizeval work, especially of an ecclesiastical kind, 
there could hardly be much independence, but it is appa- 
rent in many of the buildings. which are described in the 
second volume by Messrs. MacGrpzon and Ross. It is 
sometimes supposed that from the sixteenth century the 
buildings are French to all intents and purposes, but at the 
very beginning of the volume the authors warn the reader 
against any misconception of that kind :— 


It is very commonly supposed [they say], and is frequently 
stated by writers on this and kindred subjects, that this style 
of Scotch architecture is “French,” In Billings’s work no 
opportunity is omitted of impressing this idea on the reader; 
but we believe, and shall endeavour to show, that this is an 
entire mistake. ‘There is certainly a general and superficial 
resemblance between the castles of France. Germany. and 
other countries of Europe and those of Scotland at this period, 
but when the designs are considered architecturally and in 
detail, the Scottish buildings are found to be essentially distinct 
from the others. 

Turrets, steep roofs and gables, corbels, ornament at 
dormers, and similar features, were common to all the archi- 
tecture of Western Europe as well as to that of Scotland at the 
close of the Gothic period and the beginning of the Renaissance, 
and to the extent of following this general tendency Scotland 
may be said to have derived her style from abroad. But when 
we examine the Scottish buildings carefully and in detail, we 
discover that the design is of native growth, that it has a 
national and distinctive character, and forms a style quite as 
independent as, if not even more so than, any of the Renaissance 
styles of the other countries of Europe. 


_ It is true that the detail may not be always comparable 
with what is to be seen in Continental chateaux, but in 
general effect the Scottish castles will bear a comparison 
with French buildings. Much importance was attached for 
defence to the upper platform, and the corbelling was 
originally the best arrangement that could be made for 
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support. When the times became less warlike the upper 
platform was retained for the sake of picturesque effect, but 
the corbelling and other parts ceased to have so much 
constructive use, and were applied as ornament. Subse- 
quently corbels may be seen in places where there is no 
need for them, or where something more appropriate could 
be substituted. In many of the castles, especially those of 
the keep species, the upper part was made more effective 
than the lower, and there is a good deal of wisdom in 
doing so. When seen from a distance a castle of the kind 
has an attractive appearance that is not to be realised from 
an illustration. 

It is the opinion of the authors that the prototype of the 
architecture of the fourth period is to be found in Germany 
and the Low Countries rather than in France. Broken 
pediments, interlacing scrollwork, &c., are common in 
Germany, and even the facets which are so remarkable in 
Crichton Castle may have been derived from the Rathhaus 
of Liibeck, for. there was coramerce between the town and 
Scotland. The Scottish angle turrets correspond with 
those found in Dresden and elsewhere, although in the 
North they are constructed of stone, while the German 
examples are in wood. ; 

The volume suggests the great variety that was found im 
the Scottish castles. Some—like Glamis, Huntley, lyvie, 
Rowallan, Newark, Drumlanrig—might be called palaces, 
while others are little more than the houses we might 
expect to belong to gentlemen farmers. The variety is 
one of the most interesting features in the work of Messrs, 
MacGreeon and Ross, and will add much to the suggestive 
value of the book. .They give a special description of each 
example, and to obtain the information it was necessary as 
a rule to visit the buildings. The only drawback is that so. 
little of the interiors remain for description. But the more 
attentively the book is read, the clearer it becomes that 
Scotland can claim to have an architecture of its own. 
Messrs. MacGispon and Ross are not given to make 
rash statements, and when they lay.down three propositions. 
at the close of their work, viz., “That Scotland pos- 
sesses a series of castles and mansions dating from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, the archi 
tecture of which forms a complete and independent 
chapter in the general history of the art ; that the style 
of these buildings is marked by a native and national 
character, possessing many remarkable and characteristic 
features, and is quite distinct from that of any other 
country, and that these buildings are therefore valuable-not 
only in connection with the history of architecture, but also 


as presenting a series of contemporary illustrations of the — 


national and domestic life and manners of the Scottish 
people,” they will find it difficult to discover anybody to 
controvert them. The authors avoid much speculation, 
and their volumes are filled with facts which the student of 
sociology can find as interesting as the student of archi- 
tecture. The work may claim to have national importance, 
and Messrs. MacGipson and Ross have well merited the 
gratitude of their countrymen. 

The authors do not profess to have exhausted the sub- 
ject. They give a long list of castles which, for want of 
space, have had to be omitted, although they have plans of 
many of them. ‘The town mansions are also passed by for 
the present. This should not be, and it is to be hoped 
that Messrs. MacGisson and Ross will receive sufficient 
encouragement which may induce them to undertake one 
or more additional volumes.. ‘They have done: their work 
so well as to be a guarantee that future attempts will also. 
be satisfactory. Assistance can also be given by sending 
information, drawings, or photographs to them. In spite of 
the interest which is taken in the past history of Scotland, a 
catalogue raisonné of all the castel'ated and ancient domestic 
buildings remains a desideratum. ‘The authors tell us they 
have spent weary days in’searching for buildings which no 
longer exist, although they are still marked on maps and 
mentioned in gazetteers. Some ruins which are praised in 
books are found ‘to be valueless, while important architec- 
tural examples are passed over. Under the circumstances it 
is a courageous act to undertake the describing and sketch- 
ing of the Scottish castles. It may be observed in conclu- 
sion, that the authors have been well seconded by whoever 
reproduced their drawings, and the printing is a credit to 
the Edinburgh University Press. 
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M. PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. 


TIOHE Architect has had the privilege of priority’in giving 
illustrations of the decorative works of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, and in consequence we have been able to publish 
his wall-paintings in the Panthéon, Paris, and in other build- 
ings, before they appeared in any of the French publications. 
We have from time to time tried to do a little justice to the 
merits of an artist who has created a new style in decoration by 
the revival of old principles, and who has now, we are glad to 
say, devoted followers among the younger artists of France. 
The French critics, being in general of a conservative turn of 
mind, are less enthusiastic about a mode of decoration which is 
not to be judged as if it were a little picture by M. Meissonier, 
M. Albert Wolff has, however, shown them a good example by 
praising M. Puvis de Chavannes and his works in an article 
which we translate, but it would be more satisfactory as a piece 
of criticism if it contained a few lines to suggest that the writer 
was able to discriminate between decorative and ordinary 
pictorial work. The works of the artist can never receive 
justice when seen in a studio; they should not be criticised 
until they are found in the positions for which they were 
painted, and since colour is of capital importance with, M. 
Puvis de Chavannes, only a very partial estimate can be formed 
from one of his cartoons. But we shall not linger longer over 
the ungracious work of finding fault with the writing of a 
<ritic who is so much esteemed by artists and confréres as is. 
M. Albert Wolff; so we turn to translating what he writes ;— 

M. Puvis de Chavannes is above the middle height ; he has 
firm shoulders, a frame that is well balanced and upheld in an 
elastic state by the daily exercise of long walks, his face is 
rather high in colour, his beard is of the pepper and salt mix- 
ture that shows he has passed a half century, the strong chest 
is enveloped in a coat about the fit of which there can be no 
question. The outward signs in his case do not correspond 
with the idea that one forms of a poet, and yet M. Puvis de 
‘Chavannes is a very great poet. His life passes in aspirations 
after the ideal ; it is through their thought that his works live, 
and they captivate us by the poetry that emanates from them. 
However much a man may rebel against the artist’s talent, he 
is captivated by their charm; he may take exception to im- 
perfections that are often apparent in details, but the work as a 
whole is sure o strike by the nobility of the sentiment and the 
radiance of the poetry. 

In the course of the promenades which I have lately made 
to some studios, I found myself near the end of the Avenue 
Victor-Hugo, at Neuilly. In a small garden we see a very 
large building, which in form and length resembles a riding 
school. If the flooring were replaced by sand, the building 
would serve as a place where the young folk of the quarter. 
could have lessons in horsemanship. It is the ate/ier where 
M. Puvis de Chavannes executes the great decorative, works 
svhich impart honour to Marseilles, Lyons, and Lille, and 
which in Paris are represented by the history of St. Geneviéve 
in the Panthéon. Nothing can be simpler than this tenement 
where the artist labours remote from the turmoil of Paris,and 
in an isolation that is only broken by the occasional visit of a 
friend. Every morning he marches there from the. Place 
Pigalle, where he dwells, and he returns also on foot, satisfied, 
like a good workman, with having accomplished his task. 

The great poet has just completed the cartoon for the deco- 
rative painting that was commissioned for the new Sorbonne. 
It will be seen in the next Salon, and will cover the wall. under 
the vestibule. In 1889 the work will be in its place adorning 
the great amphitheatre of the Sorbonne. It is a sort of vision 
of the advance of human intellect—a succession of separate 
pictures drawn upon one canvas, united among themselves by 
the same idea, and inspired by the same thought. 

- The centre of this vast composition is formed by an alle- 
gorical figure of exceptional nobility that is representative of 
the Sorbonne. At her feet two spirits deposit palms as a tribute 
to the illustrious representatives of the Sorbonne in the present 
and the past. Eloquence is seen standing with an inspired 
look as if about to glorify the efforts of the intellect. From the 
rocks on which the figure typical of the Sorbonne is seated spring 
forth the waters of inspiration, from which one student eagerly 
drinks, whilst a second hands a cup to an old man in order that 
his strength may be renewed by the draught. Figures that 
represent all kinds of poetry form a circle around this central 
part of the composition. ; | 

The left part of the work is assigned to Philosophy and 
History ; the first is shown by figures which express the contest 
of spiritualism and materialism in face of death, that eternal dis- 
cussion which is not characteristic of any one time, but which, 
as an abstract of humanity with its beliefs and doubts, is carried 
on through all the ages. Beside this group History advances 
and endeavours to derive fresh evidence from the relics of men 
who were proud of their work. This part of the composition is 
completed by an admirable figure of an old man who seems 
di-couraged at revelations which seem to annihilate all. his 


science. It is the “ Que scais-je?” of Montaigne translated on 
canvas by a poet. 

On the right a corresponding space is devoted to Science. 
Botany, the Sea, Mineralogy, and Geology exhibit treasures on 
which students look with interest. There is also a masterly 
group of young students who solemnly devote themselves to 
Science, represented in this case by a figure that partly raises the 
veil, but not enough to discover the face. This is a symbol of 
the unsuccessful efforts made by men to solve mysterious pro- 
blems. The whole scene is represented as taking place in 
one of those luminous and reposeful scenes which M. Puvis de 
Chavannes has derived from the landscapes of Corot. 

It is needless to say that the work of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes will give rise to much discussion. Apart from the 
objections that may be heard about the execution of some 
parts, it will, for instance, be said that the poet-painter should 
have drawn inspiration from modern life instead of depicting 
his own visions. This, however, raises one of the quarrels 
of the school, in which we have no wish to take part. It 
is only right that an artist should be convinced that truth 
is single, otherwise he cannot produce anything that is good ; 
but the observer of artistic things should be on his guard 
against a one-sided judgment. It is well for an artist to be 
inspired by his epoch, but there is no need to lay this down 
as an absolute principle. I admit that I do not see the 
necessity to be always going back to antiquity, and to be 
observing the same rules until the end of the world; but there 
is also art in which realism should not be a preponderating 
influence—art that is delicate and refined, and in which the 
ideal prevails. 

It is to the latter order that the work of M. Puvis de 
Chavannes belongs. It is easy to say that a work should be 
modern, and that an artist should belong to his own time. Let 
us suppose that one of the school had to produce a Hemicycle 
forthe Sorbonne. In the first place, how would he free himself 
from what is ideal or symbolic? Would he depict M. Renan 
among the philosophers, M. Pasteur trying to cure hydro- 
phobia, M. De Lesseps among the great engineers, and M. Sully 
Prudhomme among the great poets, in suits of black with white 
cravats? Such arrangement would undoubtedly be modern in 
its way ; but how far would it help the painter? His picture 
would be no more than a résumé of the human intellect at a 
particular epoch, whilst the decoration of the Sorbonne is and 
should be regarded from a more lofty height, and what is needed 
is something that can suggest the intellect in its various efforts 
without being circumscribed in any narrow field, There is, in 
fact, no way to attain our end unless we have recourse to 
allegory, and substitute nude figures for those in a costume that 
can only be temporary. 

Where would be the gain if the young students, who are 
shown as standing before Science and consecrating them- 
selves to her, were clad in garments of the latest fashion? 
Fancy the appearance of figures entirely modern in a scene of 
the kind, which is not the expression of any spasmodic desire 
but of that everlasting eagerness for the discovery of the 
unknown, that curiosity to penetrate the mysterious which is at 
the basis of all science, and is the characteristic of mankind in 
all ages! To treat a subject of the kind it is no doubt 
desirable that the painter should be complete, and have all the 
qualities that can be brought to the aid of his idea; but even 
if he could be like Rubens and Velasquez combined, and could 
draw like Raphael, his work would be inferior unless we could 
discover the ideal in his thought; and saw his work enveloped, 
as it were, in a poetic dream. 

M. Puvis Chavannes is, then, a poet of the first order in 
art, and I hope I shall not affect his position by saying that he 
is more a poet than a painter in the ordinary sense of the word. 
For that reason his work is above the general public. People 
go to the Salon to see, but not to analyse their sensations. I 
admit that what is to be seen in M. Puvis de Chavannes’ work 
is not of the kind to attract the crowd at first sight. Even those 
who try to comprehend the artist’s idea are not likely to be 
caught by the treatment of detail. There are no stuffs to be 
seen which are painted with virtuosity, nor any masterly 
dexterity in the mechanical part of the art; the execution is 
reduced to the minimum that is necessary to communicate an 
impression, to seize the thought of a spectator, and draw it to 
that ideal region which appeared to the artist in poetic vision. 
The work of art which performs the miracle may have some- 
thing which is controvertible, but the man who produces it is a 
great artist, allhough he may never be beyond the reach of 
criticism. 

So much elevation of conception always ends in overcoming 
all opposition. Even the painters who, by iastinct or taste, do 
not feel drawn towards M. Puvis de Chavannes do not conceal 
their esteem for such artistic faith and such aspiration towards 
an ideal. I should not advise a young painter to go to M. 
Puvis de Chavannes’ works for inspiration. On the contrary, I 
would deeply pity him if he did not realise of his own accord 
how much there is of nobility and grandeur in them. But 
suc a want of understanding is not to be dreaded. The young 
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artists follow the painter not so much as disciples but as 
admirers ; they have an affection for a man so good and for an 
artist so able, and they found satisfaction in voting him the 
Médaille @honneur of the Salon through veritable enthusiasm 
for art that is at once so defective and so noble, in which 
perfection is nowhere while poetry and ideality are everywhere. 

I hardly like to allude to the ridiculous sum which is to be 
paid to the author of the Hemicycle in the new Sorbonne. If 
M. Puvis de Chavannes had not been fortunate in possessing a 
patrimony which preserves him from want, he must have found 
himself a ruined man when his mighty undertaking was com- 
pleted. The question of profit and Joss is not one which gives 
much concern to so enthusiastic an artist. If he had been 
offered a hundred louis for his three years’ work, he is likely to 
have accepted the commission just as willingly for the sake of 
the honour. Men of his class become indifferent when a 
question of money arises: they have few wants, for they are 
contented with what they have ; they fashion their lives so as 
to be above the hazards of the market ; they go through life 
with an aim before them, and are indifferent to everything else. 
Men of good education may call them dreamers, and to the 
vulgar they are imbeciles. But how different are their laborious 
lives when compared with the agitated existences of those 
whose labour is without conviction, and whose production 
gives no pleasure? For many years M. Puvis de Chavannes 
has made his daily journeys between the Place Pigalle and his 
atelier in the outskirts of Paris, but it is doubtful if he could 
give a precise account of his route. It is possible that he 
may never have regarded the houses he passed ; his thoughts 
are with the work that awaits him, it never quits his mind, and 
he is so much absorbed as to care for nothing else. He hardly 
finds the time to dine twice a month with an old friend. It 
will be called a singular sort of existence—it may be always 
monotonous but at the same time it is always sublime. 

In some things this great artist resembles a child. A com- 
pliment will make him blush like a young girl who is praised 
for playing a piece on her piano. It is through this sensibility 
of his whole being that he lives more retired than is reasonable. 
Not that he is disposed to be either melancholy or misan- 
thropic ; on the contrary, everything about him is full of the 
joy of life and health, but there is a sort of fear that his dreams 
may be dispelled in society. He is one of those who seem 
to belong to a different age, and are alarmed in the midst of 
our civilisation; they are only at ease in seclusion, where 
nothing can enter to interfere between their thoughts and the 
work with which they are preoccupied. When well known they 
are admired and loved, for at a time when everything becomesa 
matter of business--the romance as well as the stage, the 
picture as well as the statue—they represent what is best in 
humanity, the silent toil every day, and the renunciation of 
pleasure for the joy of completing a task. Sooner or later they 
reap the reward of their austerity. Slowly but surely a current 
of profound esteem flows around them. Passion, in its blind- 
ness, may not appreciate their art and become unjust, but there 
is no diminution of the respect in which they are held. 
M. Puvis de Chavannes enjoys a full measure of that respect. 
I believe he is aware of the fact and is proud of it. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


HE following letter from Mr. Holman Hunt forms part of 
the series already printed :— 


Draycott Lodge, Fulham: March 7, 1887. 

Dear Sir,—I cannot affect ignorance that in the discussion 
on the wisdom or unwisdom of the system of instruction at the 
Government School of Design a rebound of the authority of its 
direction had not occurred until the fascinating character of a 
rival attraction had already manifested itself; and I must avow 
that I pity our poor ancestors the more who were asked to give 
a candid opinion on Katherine of Arragon’s case when her 
conscientious lord had already become enamoured of Anne 
Bullen. But I must respect the principle of appeal to old 
experience, and thus I feel constrained to give my views 
candidly, as one responsible to—not so much any umpire of the 
day, but that greatest of all referees, Time. 
_ First, then, let me say, I cannot look upon it in detail. It 
is at the root of the health of English art, which has achieved 
wonderful things, spite of absence of good direction, in the 
past. Rudeness, coarseness, and even affectation have never 
degenerated into brutality, and painters who have sometimes 
indulged in unworthy trifling, when they have possessed the 
means, have often recovered themselves and burst forth as 
poetic inventors. Landseer was so far a typical English painter. 
An instinct to make art serve innocent purpose, to keep it from 
serving gross and degrading passion, and even to keep it for 
the highest and noblest thoughts, bas formed it into a noble 
inheritance for every new-comer in the pursuit which it would 
be the greatest folly for any Englishman to throw away. 

When the Schools of Art were founded it was wisely in= 


tended to raise decoration to the true position of an art. Since 
Flaxman had died the study of ornament had entirely ceased, 
and every year the forms devised for useful articles were getting: 
more hideous. The divorce of ornamental design from the 
study of nature had been injurious to art in all branches. 
Whether the schools then established have not been used dis— 
proportionately for imitative artists is a question ; certainly: 
they have been used largely by students who have become por- 
trait and landscape painters, and whose art has not borne 
remarkable sign of the teaching which was to characterise the. 
Government schools. What these academies have done for 
decorative design pure and simple I cannot estimate; but it: 
seems not irrelevant to note the original purpose of the teach- 
ing when we have to consider a proposed new system which is. 
to ignore line altogether in training work—perfection of line: 
being, I think I may say, the fundamental principle of alk 
elegant and expressive design, 

We have to think now, however, only of picture painters. 
On this ground I could not be persuaded that the Continenta¥ 
system described so correctly in some of the letters would be a 
benefit to English students. To discard outline, to leave the: 
silhouette of a composition to chance, to despise the element im 
design which the Greeks and Italians regarded as so vital that 
they spent generations in perfecting it, would be to my mind) 
nothing less than artistic suicide. The greatest of all men. 
singled out by recent experimentalists as having taken no 
thought of outer line was Velasquez, but in his subject-pictures: 
he never neglected contours. A Christ Scourged in the National 
Gallery proves this; and I have now before mea painting of his of 
St. Sebastian of the most graceful sway of figure. Yet that im 
his treatment of portrait he sought not graceful movement is. 
mainly true, and for the reason that he was becoming stag 
nantly realistic. Notwithstanding the greatness of his achieve- 
ments, the Spanish school disappeared. The perfection of art: 
died with his consummate eye and hand. Remembering this, 
I regret the late tendency in England to follow blindly this. 
impromptu painter, for it is sure to lead to contempt of lessons. 
of more forethought in art. In no human training can you 
stand still—if you do not advance you must roll backwards to» 
shame. In this case it is needless to judge by eternal law.. 
Continental art under this new inspiration is surely becoming: 
simply, at the best, material; and day by day it seems to 
delight more in animalism, and even brutality. Already it 
might have been said that the good drawing which is encouraged 
much and talked of more as pertaining to the Franc school had’ 
forgotten the highest power it could exercise, that of elucidating 
the exquisite perfection of nature’s highest forms and the grace. 
of the infinite variations of conditions in her creations. The 
ambition to represent a scene in history dramatically and with 
great correctness of proportions in the figures, and with scrupu- 
lous handling of one kind or the other, is an honest one ; but if, 
the figures are mere pawns on the board, the picture does not. 
move my soul. The man who could give you the technical 
merits with, in addition, a vision of the human soul inside the 
figures was Millet ; but his education was one of greater pains- 
taking in line than is now in question. Few other Franc’ 
pictures have ever made me hold my breath. 

A good training will not of necessity make a good master ;: 
but a bad training, if not rebelled against, will assuredly make. 
a defective and a false artist. 

One of the professors whose services are spoken of as 
invaluable in the Belgium school is a contributor to an exhibi- 
tion now open in Bond Street. I went to this show to learn the: 
direction of the newest Franc art, and I must avow that I came: 
out of the gallery with a stifling sense of shame; and, having 
apologised to a friend who saw me emerge, I declared to myself” 
that if such was art, the refining influence it claimed to exercise 
was only what honest humanity should fly from as from the: 
pest. Not only were most of the works revolting in being in- 
delicate and immoral in the highest degree, but, side by side, the: 
odious love of horrors indulged in by Continental painters was: 
here revelled in even beyond precedent; blackened limbs,. 
dripping with gore, were distended with extravasated blood, 
and the canvases reeked with carnage. With such intention 
obtruded as foremost in the artist’s mind, it would indeed have 
been singular if one delectable trait of nature had been there ;. 
and indeed not a tone, not a tint, not a form of beauty, nor a 
movement of grace of any kind had been embedded in the 
mesh of sickening corruption ; and I must repeat very solemnly 
that any leading in such direction for men whose predecessors. 
were Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Wilson, 
Turner, Constable, Wilkie, Stothard, De Wint, W. Hunt,. 
Copley Fielding, Cox, and Leslie should be guarded against as- 
most unworthy. If abroad the opportunities and discipline for 
work are good, let us have these here. Do not let us run the 
risk of denationalising our art. Mational individuality has 
surely been too much undervalued on the Continent. I would 
not see our art genius, with its varied vitality, lost for all the 
honours the world could bestow. 

That there is no outline in nature is only a catchword. 
There is a boundary line ; and how to compose an imaginative 
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subject without an outline the great artists of old seemed not to 
know, and I confess in this I am not wiser. As to the system 
at the Government schools I cannot pretend to be so well 
informed as many of your correspondents. If hatching and 
stippling be insisted upon in the execution of one or two test 
tasks I should not think it objectionable; if it be a permanent 
law, greater freedom is needed. But if a student could be kept 
at such works on single tasks for a long period, and at the 
same time he were not doing continual original work at home, 
I should look upon the fact as a sure sign that instead of 
advancing into the fight of art—and it is indeed a hard and 
perilous one with too many only half-hearted in the sacred 
cause—he might with safe conscience elect to stay behind with 
the baggage ; he would never be a true artist, whatever you did 
withhim. If you sent him across the Channel to study, you 
might make him not only a useless one but a corrupter 
of all that is honest and innocent and of holy aim in our 
pursuit. 

I trust that your friends of opposite views will consider that 
I had either to put off the question by a kind of polite minis- 
terial evasion, or to bespeak what might be an unwelcome view 
to the young who find Continental studentship very delightful 
and quite “ the correct thing.” I have seen too much of the 
loss of the art that had descended throughout the East for un- 
numbered generations, and of the spread of Parisian taste 
throughout Europe, to feel free to play with the responsibility 
of a possible influence on the great issues involved in your 
inquiry. I should grieve indeed to see English art become 
Parisian, even in the form which is quite a thing of honour in 
its true home. I should be ashamed of our race if it could look 
with any feeling but revulsion upon the lowest and latest pro- 
ductions of the Franc painter.—Yours faithfully, 

Mr. A. M. Pearson. W. HOLMAN HUNT. 


HALIFAX FINE ART SOCIETY. 


HE annual exhibition of works contributed by members of 

the Halifax Society was held during the week. Accord- 

ing to the report prepared by Mr. R. E. Nicholson, the idea 
of starting an art society in Halifax was conceived in 1875. It 
was thought that the meeting together of a number of people 
following the same pursuit would be attended by a flow of 
ideas from one to another, and would materially help those who 
took part. The Society’s work was to hold periodical meetings 
for conversation and criticism of members’ works, and exhi- 
bitions of those works. The project soon ripened into the 
meetings of a Society consisting of eight members. Through 
the kindness of the School of Art Committee the meetings 
were held for some time in the room of that institution. Mr. 
Stopford was elected president, and Mr. Holgate secretary. 
The Halifax Art Club or the Halifax Art Society was first 
thought of as the name of the Society, bnt this meant too much. 
The Rembrandt Club was suggested and after some considera- 
tion was adopted. After working for some eight or nine years 
it was found that the Society practically stood alone in the 
town. Moreover, the Society was mentioned in publications 
not local, and its name was not sufficiently characteristic. 
It was concluded, therefore, to adopt the more comprehensive 
title of the Halifax Art Society. When the Society had 
worked about twelve months, it was thought desirable to hold a 
public exhibition of works by its members, and an exhibition 
was held accordingly in the Halifax School of Art. This exhi- 
bition was fairly successful ; but as the Rembrandt Club and the 
School of Art became somewhat mixed in the mind of the 
public, it was thought desirable to hold future exhibitions in 
some other room. The meetings were held for some time in 
the Mechanics’ Institute, through the kindness of the directors, 
and ultimately a room was engaged at the Masonic Hall, where 
the meetings are still held. The second exhibition was held 
there in November 1878, and was also fairly successful. During 
the following half-dozen years the exhibitions were held with 
more or less success until the sixth exhibition, since which time 
they have been held annually. In the winter months a life 
class was held, and sketching excursions were held during the 
summer. The members were very much indebted to Dr. 
Thompson, of Mytholmroyd, for a course of lectures in 1882, 
on the artistic anatomy of the human figure. In that year, 
also, an arrangement was made with the Leicester Society of 
Artists for a periodical exchange of sketches. The report called 
attention to a collection of pictures on one of the screens, 
which had been cheerfully given by members for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the exhibition, which exhibition 
was always free to the public. The Society had proved very 
beneficial to individual members, had given them a purpose in 
their work, and saved them from drifting into other channels. 
The members thought they had some claim to recognition by 
the public, seeing they had to some extent helped to keep up 
records of the old town, both in pictures and in the illustrated 
catalogue, in the preparation of which latter much care and 


pains were taken. They also claimed to have helped a little to 
keep alive the public interest in art, and had at any rate saved 
Halifax from the reproach of having no art society. 


FIRE EXTINCTION IN GLASGOW. 


NG the last meeting of the Insurance and Actuarial Society 

of Glasgow, Mr. William Paterson, superintendent of the 
Glasgow Fire Brigade, delivered a lecture on “ Fire Extinction.” 
In the course of his remarks he traced the workings of fire 
brigades in Edinburgh and Glasgow from their origin about the 
year 1652, when about one-third of the city of Glasgow was 
destroyed by fire and 1,000 families rendered homeless, down 
to the early part of the present century. Four years after the 
fire in 1652 a local maker was instructed to build a fire-engine 
for the city of Glasgow, and although the engine only cost 257. 
Mr. Paterson pointed out that the maker charged 23/. 145. for 
visiting Edinburgh to see the pattern engine. In 1668 the 
magistrates and Town Council resolved to make too leather 
buckets, and stipulated that every responsible person in the 
burgh must provide a bucket and keep it handy in case of fire, 
under a penalty. In alluding to another great fire which took 
place in Glasgow in December 1677, by which a considerable 
portion of the city was destroyed, he remarked that at that date 
the houses were largely constructed of timber. He next noticed 
a form of fire-engine used in London in the reign of Charles IT., 
which, he said, seemed to have been neither more nor less than 
a large syringe, under the charge of, and supposed to be worked 
by, the aldermen of the day. The lecturer said that Edin- 
burgh appears to have at an early period taken a lead in 
matters pertaining to fire extinction, and formed a fire company 
in 1703. Speaking of the origin of fire insurance in Glasgow, 
he quoted a resolution adopted by the Town Council in 1726, 
having for its object the insurance of the “town’s corner- 
house at the Cross.” In Glasgow the fire brigade progressed 
from a very primitive beginning, and in 1726 the employés of 
the sugar houses, who were engaged at night as well as during 
the day, were called into service for the purpose of suppressing 
fires on condition that they were exempted from performing the 
duties of the town guard. At that time the first London-made 
engine reached Glasgow, as, according to record, the then Dean 
of Guild, Mr. Stark, was refunded 50/. which he had paid in 
London for a fire-engine for the use of the city. Passing on to 
1747, the number of engines seems to have been increased to 
three. In 1749, by a fire which occurred in the burgh of 
Gorbals, nearly 150 families were burned out, and both sides of 
the main street destroyed. The drum was in the early stages 
of the brigade greatly relied upon. It was beat off from the 
main guard-house in Candleriggs by the regimental drummer, 
and order was frequently maintained at fires by the military 
stationed in the city. The first superintendent of the Glasgow 
Fire Brigade was a master joiner named Basel Aitchison, who 
was appointed in 1809. Fire-cocks were first introduced into 
the city at this period, the water used at fires having previously 
been drawn either from wells or the river. In 1810 the ques- 
tion of sending the engines to fires beyond the municipal 
boundary was then, as now, a source of trouble. Five years 
later the Commissioners resolved upon trying cloth pipes, and 
this, it is believed, is the first introduction of canvas hose in 
Scotland. About the same date the fire-cocks, which had until 
then: been placed on the street or carriage-way, were experi- 
mentally moved to the footpath, thus introducing the present 
admirable system of fire-plugs and hydrants. 


TESSERAL. 


The Mediceval Architect. 


Sir G. G. SCOTT. 


T is a fashion with modern writers to describe the workmen 
of the Middle Ages as wholly ignorant and uneducated 
men, not able even to read or write. We may be quite sure 
that it was not such men as these who designed our cathedrals. 
We have the sketch-book of one Medizeval architect, Wilars de 
Honecourt, every page of which evinces the manner of a man 
of cultivated mind. He travelled much, sketched much, and 
took notes of what hesaw. He was sent for by a distant king ; 
he designed engineering implements and contrivances; he 
drew from the life after his own fashion, both men and beasts 
and birds and even insects. In one place we find him in close 
consultation with a brother architect, designing a new arrange- 
ment for the chevet of a cathedral. In fact he did just what 
we should expect a well-trained architect to do. Earlier still, 
we have William of Sens coming over as a candidate for 
rebuilding the choir at Canterbury. No account of a Medizval 
building is so minute as the history written by a moak of 
Canterbury of his proceedings ; he is called a workman, it is 
true, and the very name of architect marks him as the prince of 
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workmen. Yet nothing occurs suggestive of his belonging to 
the lower orders of society. William of Wykeham was pro- 
moted from being surveyor of the works at Windsor, &c., to the 
office of Lord High Chancellor. I wonder which of us would 
be fitted for such a promotion. Again, in Italy, there are the 
names of Arnolfo, Giotto, and others, as architects to Gothic 
buildings. Were they mere workmen? And when their great 
work was to be carried on by Brunelleschi, architects from all 
parts of Europe were invited to confer upon it. Can it be supposed 
that they were mere workmen. And, again, when the Classic style 
‘began to be revived, the architects were clearly men of the 
very highest culture. Could this have been the case with the 
immediate successors of mere workmen? I doubt not that the 
architects of those days were, in a sense, workmen. It was the 
wholesome custom of those ages for every man to be 
thoroughly practical in_ his line. The physician prepared 
his medicines directly from the herbs which yielded them ; 
the. painter often made and ground his own colours ; I dare say 
an architect could carve his own capitals, and in italy we find 
that he actually executed his own figure sculpture, and often 
decorated his works with his own paintings; but this does not 
mean that he was, in the modern sense, a workman. He was 
a workman, not in the sense of lowering his social position, but 
of strengthening his art. As well might we go for a work of 
high art to a house-painter, or trust our health and lives to the 
hands of a barber, as make over the noble art of architecture to 
what would be in these days understood by the term workman ! 
But, though we cannot for a moment suppose the architects to 
these right glorious works to have been men of an inferior 
orler in society, we may nevertheless believe that they were in 
so ne sense more of workmen, more personally acquainted with 
work, than is customary amongst ourselves. They were, 
beyond question, more amongst work than we. They were 
their own clerks of the works, and were on the spot to detect 
errors and difficulties, in time not only to correct them, but to 
make them productive of beauty. I have little doubt that a 
Medizeval architect, when engaged on a great work like West- 
minster, gave his entire attention to it. If engaged on a minor 
church I think he did not do so, inasmuch as in many 
districts we see evidences of the same hand in a number 
of works, which were probably going on simultaneously ; but, 
nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the influence of the 
architect over the actual work was then more direct and 
personal than it now is, though it is equally certain that 
the workmen were more able to co-operate with him than ours 
are, 
Greek Mouldings. 


F. C. PENROSE, 


The echinus of the capitals of all the Doric columns agrees 
with various forms of the hyperbola. The soffit of pediment, 
Parthenon, and Propylea, and I think of Theseus also, shows 
a hyperbolic arc. This is a magnificent moulding, and worked 
with the utmost perfection. That of the Erechtheum is an 
equally true parabola. The cymatium of the Parthenon is the 
only certain circular form which I know, except the torus of 
base, Erechtheum, and Ionic order Propyleea. The flutes, also, 
are all parts of circles, whose centres are proportioned to the 
width of the flutes. In this they showed their judgment, as it 
would have been almost impossible to have worked pureellipses ; 
and in these retiring surfaces the value of the perfect variety 
of curvature of the ellipse would scarcely have been appreciated. 
Talking of flutes, there is a peculiarity in the flutes of the 
Parthenon which does not occur in any other of the temples of 
Athens. The flute at the neck is deeper in proportion to its 
width than is the rest of the shaft: during the whole rise, until 
about three feet below the neck, the sagitta or depth of the flute, 
from its chord, is 10-68ths of chord. Atthe neck it is 10-57ths, 
which is about 1-6th part greater. This has a good deal of 
effect on the column, and gives a richness of effect to the upper 
part, at the same time that it diminishes the light in that part 
where it can best afford it, viz. where it is contrasted to the 
deep background of shade of the upper part of the cella wall. 


Wicholas Hawksmoor 


J. ELMEs. 
_ Hawksmoor, the pupil of Wren, one of the most original and 
inventive architects that England has produced, was born 
singular enough, in 1666, the year of the great Fire of London. 
He erected many fine and substantial buildings in the metro- 
polis and other parts of England, which still remain to prove 
his skill as a builder as well as his taste and science as an 
architect. In his seventeenth year he was placed as a domestic 
clerk or pupil with Wren. His genius is unquestionable, but 
his taste not of the most refined order—nearer approaching the 
bold flights of Vanbrugh than the chastened correctness of his 
master. His knowledge of every science connected with his 
art is allowed, and his character has been spoken of from 
authority with commendation. He was deputy-surveyor, under 
Ween, at the building of Chelsea College, and clerk of the 
works at Greenwich Hospital, in which offices he remained 


during the reigns of William, Anne, and George I. at Kensing- 
ton, Whitehall, and St. James’s. He was appointed super- 
intending surveyor to all the new churches, and of Westminster 
Abbey after the death of Sir Christopher, and designed many 
that were erected in pursuance of the statute of Queen Anne 
for building fifty new churches. Hawksmoor’s best works are 
the churches that he built pursuant to the above-named statute, 
among which are Christ Church, Spitalfields, that was seriously 
injured by a destructive fire, but which, owing to the substantial 
nature of its construction, did comparatively little damage to 
the body of the fabric; the church of St. George, Middlesex, 
called St. George’s-in-the-East, to distinguish it from its name- 
sake in Bloomsbury: this is also a large and capacious edifice, 
with a singular tower, which with its lofty flagstaff, when 
viewed from the opposite side of the river, looks, amidst 
the forest of masts with which it appears to be encircled, 
like a tall ship with its white sails dangling’ from the 
topmast ; its neighbour, St. Anne, Limehouse, alike dis- 
tinguished for originality of design, solidity of construction, 
and utility of its interior arrangements; and St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, which has been condemned by hasty critics, from 
not falling within their narrow rules of art. This church is a 
bold, original, and striking composition, built in a masterly and 
scientific manner, and designed in a masculine style. The 
interior is commodious, appropriate, and picturesque—worthy 
of its author, his master, and his school. The portico, of the 
Corinthian order, is remarkably handsome and well pro- 
portioned, and the tower is placed in a judicious and proper 
situation. The steeple is novel, ingenious, and picturesque, 
and the statue of George I., in spite of the epigram, looks like 
the father of his people, surveying his good city with complacency, 
and holding forth his protecting hand over it. Nor must his 
beautiful church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, be 
forgotten. Its exterior is singularly substantial and well-pro- 
portioned ; its twin towers, resembling, in application only, 
those of some of our Gothic cithedrals, look particularly 
striking from Mansion House Street, since the destruction of 
the old houses by which it was formerly surrounded, and the 
opening of the vista of King William Street, to which it forms 
a beautiful architectural foreground. The interior is well 
arranged for the service of the Anglican Church, and is 
characterised by a most happy union of elegance and sub- 
stantiality. The proportions of the Corinthian order that 
support the richly-panelled roof and coffered ceiling are scarcely 
inferior to those in the interior of Wren’s masterpiece— 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook Hawksmoor also rebuilt part of All 
Souls College, Oxford, but, I believe, from Wren’s designs, as 
also the mansion of Easton Neston, tn Northamptonshire ; 
restored a defect in Beverley Minster with great skill, and 


repaired the west end of Westminster Abbey in a judicious 
‘manner, and at Blenheim and Castle Howard was associated 


with Vanbrugh. He died in March 1736, in nearly his 


seventieth. year. 
Primary Styles in Architecture. 


OWEN JONES. 

The several styles of architecture have uniformly been the 
result of the religion, habits, and modes of thought of the 
nations which produced them, and may be said to be the 
material expression of their wants, faculties, and sentiments, 
under the influence of climate and of materials at command. 
They have each undergone a process of gradual decline in 
proportion to the changes which each nation has been subjected 
to in the course of ages. As in the colours of nature we have 
the primary colours, and the secondary and tertiary colours of 
every variety of tone and shade arising from the admixture of 
their primaries, so in architecture we shall find several well 
marked primary styles, which become more or less broken in 
hue or removed from the primary source as the local influences 
affected them, or as successive changes took place in the insti- 
tutions of the countries which gave them birth. Thus in Egypt, 
under the Pharaohs, we have a well marked primary style, 
which by admixture with Greek elements became secondary 
under the Ptolemies, and tertiary and still further reduced 
under the Romans. We find in Greece another well marked 
primary style, which, transplanted to Rome, even with the 
additional elements added by the Romans, never reached 
beyond a secondary, but withered and died; transplanted 
to Byzantium, from its ashes sprang on the one hand, by slow 
progression, Gothic architecture, and on the other the Arabian, 
each in its turn to give birth to its secondaries and tertiaries. 
Thus we have the Gothic of France, of Germany, of Italy, of 
Spain, of England, each bearing relation to a primary, but 
modified. in hue to a secondary by the surrounding local 
influences. Arabian art had eyually its several phases in 
Egypt, in Turkey, in Spain, in India. The revived Classical 
style had in Italy its local developments, in Venice, in Lom- 
bardy, in Florence, Bologna, and Rome, as it had also in Spain, 
in France, and England. Each of these styles, whether 
primary, secondary, or tertiary, was constantly in a state of 
progression—was never stationary for a day ; every building of 
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importance, which required time for its construction, exhibits 
in its complete state the various phases which art underwent 
during its progress. This is as true of the temples of the 
Pharaohs as of the Gothic cathedrals, the Parthenon, and the 
Alhambra. Each primary style arose with the civilisation 
which created it, and was more especially the result of its 
religious institutions. How manifestly absurd, then, is the 
present practice of regarding all these various styles, thus 
constantly shifting, as so many quarries from which we may 
gather stones to erect the buildings of the present day! How 
vain and foolish-the attempt to make the art which faithfully 
represented. the wants, the faculties, and the feelings of one 
people, represent those of another people under totally different 
conditions. 
Enfluence of Materials on Design. 
F. FOWKE. 

The nature of the building materials in common use in 
different parts of the world has always exercised an important 
influence over the character and nature of the constructions of 
which they form a part, so much so as, in fact, to influence in a 
great degree the system and feeling of national architecture, so 
that we have the ponderous massiveness of Egypt, the stern 
grandeur of Greece, and the classic elegance of Rome, all the 
offspring of a hard, enduring material, more or less stubborn 
under the chisel and mallet. The more manageable materials 
in use in the Middle Ages were undoubtedly instrumental in 
producing a change in the nature of the constructions of the 
period, and probably to such accidents of place and circum- 
stance are we indebted for many of those beautiful and fantastic 
forms which delight us as much by their delicacy of execution 
as by their hardihood of design, and in which the architect, 
adapting his work to the materials at his disposal, has atoned 
for his departure from the severe outline and imposing masses 
of Classic architecture by the introduction of a charm to which 
his sterner predecessors were strangers. In our own time, in 
newly-settled countries, such as America and many of our 
colonies where wood is abundant, and stone is either difficult 
to obtain or expensive from the scarcity of labour, we find a 
different kind of construction springing up, often picturesque in 
appearance, and exhibiting much talent in design, but especially 
creditable for its simplicity and ready adaptations ; at the same 
time, its ephemeral and temporary character cannot fail to give 
it more or less an air of insecurity and want of strength, how- 
ever unmerited. Finally, we come to that period which has 
with truth been called the age of iron, in which a total change 
of material has effected as great an alteration in the construc- 
tions into which it enters, rendering simple feats of construction 
which it would have been folly to have attempted in any of the 
previous periods. 


inertia and Cohesion of Materials. 
A. STEVENSON. 

In preferring weight to Strength, we more closely follow the 
course pointed out by the analogy of nature ; and this must not 
be regarded as a mere notional advantage, for the more close 
the analogy between nature and our works, the less difficulty 
we shall experience in passing from nature to art, and the more 
directly will our observations on natural phenomena bear upon 
the artificial project. If, for example, we make a series of 
observations on the force of the sea, as exerted on masses of 
rock, and endeavour to draw from these observations some con- 
clusions as to the amount and direction of that force, as exhibited 
by the masses of rock which resist it successfully and the forms 
which these masses assume, we shall pass naturally to the 
determination of the mass and form of a building which may 
be capable of opposing similar forces, as we conclude, with 
some reason, that the mass and form of the natural rock are 
exponents of the amount and direction of the forces they have 
so long continued to resist. It will readily be perceived that 
we are in a very different and less advantageous position when 
we attempt, from such observations of natural phenomena in 
which weight is solely concerned, to deduce the strength of an 
artificial fabric capable of resisting the same forces; for we 
must at once pass from one category to another, and endeavour 
to determine the strength of a comparatively light object which 
shall be able to sustain the same shock, which we know by 
direct experience may be resisted by a given weight. Another 
very obvious reason why we should prefer mass and weight to 
strength as a source of stability, is that the effect of mere 
inertia is constant and unchangeable in its nature; while the 
strength which results, even from the most judiciously disposed 
and well executed fixtures of a comparatively light fabric, is 
constantly subject to be impaired by the loosening of such 
fixtures occasioned by the almost incessant tremor to which 
structures of this kind must be subject from the beating of the 
waves. It was chiefly on these grounds that the Commissioners 
of Northern Lights, after consulting a committee of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, and Messrs. Cubitt & Rennie, civil 
engineers, rejected the design of Captain Sir Samuel Brown, 

-N., who volunteered a proposal to build an iron pillar at the 


time that the erection of the Skerryvore Lighthouse was deter- 
mined on. Mass, therefore, seems to be a source of stability, 
the effect of which is at once apprehended by the mind as 
more in harmony with the conservative principles of nature, 
and unquestionably less liable to be deteriorated than the 


strength, which depends upon the careful proportion and adjust- 
ment of parts. 


Results of False Construction, 
R. REDGRAVE, 


Half the gross faults of bad styles may fairly be traced to 
false construction, and the using constructive parts merely as 
decoration, and this, whether in architecture or in ornament, 
which is ever dependent upon it. It was this that debased the 
Gothic in its last period ; it was this that reversed the columns 
of the Tudor style, that broke through pedimental roofings, or 
placed them unnecessarily within one another; and finally it 
was the want of even constructive probability that led to the 
gross extravagance of the Rococo style, and in the characterless 
age which has just passed away crowded our streets with 
absurdities, and made our architecture a by-word and a 
reproach. Architecture became the mere bond slave of pre- 
cedents—precedents followed, perhaps, in the letter, but never 
in the spirit ; and thus the mere imitator lorded it over the 
original thinker. If a church was to be designed, the last 
consideration of the architect was the arrangement of the 
general plan, the constructive utility, the comfort and con- 
venience of the people who were to hear and pray, the modes 
and requirements of the worship that .was to be therein cele- 
brated ; these were wholly overlooked in order to patch 
together some Grecian portico or Gothic spire. Or, was a 
museum to be built, so that some Classic structure, as an 
elevation, could be adopted, what care was there as to the 
contents that were to be arranged or displayed therein, the 
convenience for lighting them so as to be seen to the best 
advantage, the best arrangements for their being visited, the 
provision for future extensions, or the characteristic expression 
of the whole that was to arise out of all these considerations ? 
How best to stint the various heights within to the diameters 
and proportions of some oft reproduced portico was the great 
question, thus the whole came out with the cold frigidity of a 
dead classicality, ill adapted to modern wants. From the same 
causes did not our theatres look like prisons, as far as any 
outward character was observed, and our workhouses have the 
jaunty air of cockney palaces ? 


Mortar, Cemsnt, avd Plaster. 
C..H. HASWELL. 


Calcareous mortar, being composed of one or more of the 
varieties of lime or cement, natural or artifi ia!, mixed with 
sand, will vary in its properties with the quality of the lime or 
cement used, the nature and quality of sand, and the method of 
manipulation. 

Mortar.—Lime, 1; clean sharp sand, 2°5. An excess of 
water in slaking the lime swells the mortar, which remains light 
and porous, or shrinks in drying; an excess of sand destroys: 
the cohesive properties of the mass. It is indispensable that 
the sand should be sharp and clean. 

Turkish Plaster or Hydraulic Cement.—too |bs. fresh. lime: 
reduced to powder, Io quarts linseed oil, 1 to 2 ounces cotton., 
Manipulate the lime, gradually mixing the oil and cotton, in a 
wooden vessel, until the mixture becomes-of the consistency of 
bread dough. Dry, and, when-required for use, mix with 
linseed oil to the consistency of a paste, and then lay on in, 
coats. 

Lxtertor Plaster or Stucco.—1 volume of cement powder to. 
2 volumes of dry sand. In India, to the water for mixing the 
plaster is added 1 lb. of sugar, or molasses, to 8 imperial 
gallons of water, for the first coat, and for the second or finish- 
ing, 1 lb. sugar to 2 gallons water.. Powdered slaked lime and 
smiths’ forge scales, mixed with blood in suitable proportions, 
make a moderate hydraulic morar, which adheres well to 
masonry previously coated with boiled oil. The plaster should 
be applied in two coats laid on in one operation, the first coat 
being thinner than the second. The second roat’is applied 
upon the first, whilst the latter is yet soft. The two coats 
should form one of about 14 inch in thickness, and when 
finished it should be kept moist for several days. This process 
may be modified by substituting for the first coat a wash of 
thick. cream of pure cement applied with a stiff brush just 
before the plaster is laid on When the cement is of too dark 
a colour for the required shade, it may be mixed with white 
sand in whole or in part, or lime paste may be added until its. 
volume equals that of the cement paste. 

Khorasser or Turkish Mortar —Used for the constructiow 
of buildings requiring great solidity, one-third powdered brick 
and tiles, two-thirds fine sifted lime. Mix with water to the 


-required consistency, and lay on layers of 5 and 6 inches in 


thickness between the courses of brick or stone. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE opposition to the memorial to the Cathedral Com- 
mittee of Liverpool, requesting the members to allow the 
designs for the proposed cathedral to be exhibited in London, 
has not succeeded in the suppression of that document. 
Mr. CurisTIAN does not join with those who imputed un- 
worthy motives to the architects who got up and signed the 
document. He-says he has no objection to the exhibition 
of the designs in London, provided that his report is put 
with them. That is only a reasonable condition, but in 
this case it is hardly necessary, for, as the report was re- 
printed, we doubt if anyone would care to visit the exhibi- 
tion without having a copy. There are good grounds for 
holding the exhibition. The competition was exceedingly 
limited, and as Liverpool is not an attractive place the 
drawings were not seen by many architects outside the city. 
A very good opportunity for study will be thrown away 
unless the designs are brought to London. Considering 
the number of architects who live in the metropolis, and 
the amount of competitive work which is produced here 
yearly, it ought to be the custom to have the designs for 
every important provincial competition exhibited in London 
after the award was made. 


Wuen Ciement V. selected Avignon as a place of 
residence in the beginning of the fourteenth century, there 
was a good deal of amazement excited in Europe. 
PasouIER afterwards said it was incomprehensible how 
any one could forsake Rome for an out of the way corner 
of the world that resembled a rook’s nest, and the only 
explanation he could offer was that the Pope had “un 
esprit merveilleusement bizerre et une volonte bizerrement 
absolue.” CLEMENT knew his business, and the palace which 
the had erected reveals the dangers that surrounded him. Itis 
veally a fortification of a peculiar kind, which was planned 
%o insure the safety of the Pope and his ministers as long 
as possible, and it was not forgotten that enemies might be 
among the residents. In the description of the palace 
nothing is said about the architect who prepared the plans, 
which, if judged by contemporary work, deserve to be 
esteemed as most ingenious. Not even M. Renan has a 
word to say on the subject, although he tells us the name 
of the architect (RAOUL DE MERUEL) who built the fortress 
on the opposite bank of the Rhone, which was intended to 
dominate Avignon. M. Eucene Muntz has at length 
made the discovery which is of great interest in the history of 
French architecture. In searching through the archives of 
the Vatican he found a record which states that there were 
two architects, JEAN DE Louviers and JoHANNES BIsAcct. 
The former may have worked in Rouen, but the second is 
likely to have come from Italy. The information is very 
slight, but, considering the darkness that envelopes the art 
of those days, it is something to rescue a couple of names 
from oblivion. 


A SMALL pamphlet, by Mr. Henry LuMvey, on “ Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement,” is well worthy of the attention of 
every one who takes an interest in the reform of abuses. 
The author having experience in dealing with property is 
not likely to be revolutionary, and he says that if “it were 
the practice in every case to grant renewals upon fair terms, 
taking into account only the value of the day, without 
tenant’s improvements, or making allowance for the cost of 
rebuilding when required, then the demand for enfranchise- 
ment would have little meaning.” In that opinion most 
people who are not led away by fanciful theories would agree. 
But two cases are given which suggest the conscientious 
interpretation which some London landlords put upon the 
words “fair terms.” The first relates to premises having an 
area of about 800 square feet, in a leading thoroughfare, 
the rent being 200/, The tenant was a tradesman, with an 
important business created on the spot and attaching to it. 
On the expiration of his lease the terms of renewal were as 
follows :—Rent, Soo/. per annum ; lease, twenty-one years, 
and an entire rebuilding of the premises, at a cost of 
6,000/. The special character of this case, says Mr. 
LUMLEY, is not so much the increase of the rent, being 
four times as much as previously paid, but that a lease of 
twenty-one years only was allowed, so that at the end of 
this comparatively short term the buildings put up by the 


tenant fall into the landlord’s hands. In the second case, 
on the renewal of the lease for thirty years the landlord was 
good enough not to increase the fair rent, but he charged 
his tenant 20,o00/. for the renewal. Of course, if the 
tenant had possessed the power sought to be given to lease- 
holders by an Act of Parliament, he would have been 
enabled to acquire the freehold for that sum. Mr. LUMLEY 
would limit the power of acquisition to leaseholds in 
possession. He does not believe in any plan of deter- 
mining compensation by means of a judge and jury. He 
suggests that a county court would be the most satisfactory 
tribunal if the judge had the aid of two assessors, who 
would be either permanent officials of the court, selected 
from the class of experienced persons who have had at 
least twenty years’ practical knowledge of house property 
and professional dealing therewith ; or the assessors might 
be nominated on every occasion, one from each side. 


Tue water-colour painters are beginning to grumble 
about the treatment to which they are doomed in the Salon. 
As everybody knows, most of the drawings are relegated to 
the exterior gallery surrounding the court containing the 
sculpture and the refreshment bars, there to keep company 
with cartoons for tapestry and glass, architectural designs, 
sketches in pencil, &c. This interminable gallery is gene- 
rally deserted. It is only used as an occasional refuge from 
the heat of the rooms containing oil pictures. It would be 
difficult to find a place less adapted to exhibit water-colours. 
One of TuRNER’s, if put there, would escape observation. 
It would seem feasible to set aside a special room for them, 
but it must be remembered that water-colour artists have 
no great power in the Salon, and have to accept the con- 
ditions prescribed by the painters in oil colours. There is 
a Water-Colour Society, but it is select, and when an artist 
is eligible to be a member he may consider himself to be 
independent of all exhibitions, for patrons are sure to find 
their way to his studio. 


In one of the Handbooks of the Health Exhibition Mr. 
F. S. PowEtt, M.P., wrote :—“ Since the Statute of 1875” 
(the Public Health Act, 1875), “as before that date, local 
Acts, amending in one view, confusing and obliterating in 
another, the general law, continue to be passed. They have 
arisen, in many cases, from an exaggerated sense of the 
peculiarities of the town, or a desire to make minute pro- 
vision by statute instead of by-law. For some populations 
it must be admitted that a convenient code in one statute 
has been thus provided. These codes would be more 


capable of defence if supplementary Acts for the same 


town did not so soon rob them of that comprehensive 
character which is their best justification. For our great 
towns, precision and directness have not been attained by 
local Acts, inasmuch as their number and complexity so 
often reduce the whole to a chaotic state. These local 
Acts are unsound in principle, because sold by Parliament 
for fees ; and because in practice, at any rate, they cannot 
be amended without the employment of legal assistance, 
which is itself a source of expense.” The correctness of his 
observations is most thoroughly borne out by the account 
given in last week’s Architect of a recent meeting of the 
Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association, when the 
local building by-laws were discussed. The whole con- 
dition of local law in Manchester would seem, indeed, to 
have been reduced by the process of ‘amending in one 
view, confusing and obliterating in another, the general 
law,” “ to a chaotic state.” How thankful ought we to be 
that nowadays local Bulls in Parliament are subjected to 
the severe criticism of Committees of both Houses, which 
Committees, moreover, receive reports upon the Bills from 
the Home Office, the Local Government Board, and other 
Departments of Government specially qualified to form 
opinions on the proposals. In this way much needless and 
often inexpedient and unwise local legislation 1s arrested, 
frequently inflicting grave disappointment on the promoters 
of the Bills who, mainly being officers in the employ of the 
local authorities, have egged their clients on im the forlorn 
undertaking for the sole purpose of securing their share in 
the costs and fees. Mr. Powett is a member of the Police 
and Sanitary Committee of the House of Commons to 
which local Bills in the present session are reierrec, 
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LOUIS XIV, AND MOLIERE, 


T is fortunate for the French that so much is known 
about the life of their great dramatist, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
POQUELIN, commonly called Mo.ikre, for French painters 
care in consequence able to find a good many subjects that 
meed only be well treated to insure popularity. At one 
itime he is shown as the pupil of P. GassENDI, who was the 
friend of GALILEO, the rival of DrscarTes, and the first to 
awecognise the value of Bacon’s “ Novum Organum.” Then 
we have Moui&zreE absenting himself from the philosophic 
<courses of the Sorbonne, and engaged, like HAMLET, in 
giving instructions to a troupe of strolling players. He is next 
seen attempting to act in Paris, in company with other young 
fellows who had sacrificed their prospects through love of 
ithe stage. 

The “Illustre Théatre” was a failure, but POQUELIN was 
mot to be defeated. Under the name of Mo.ikre he 
‘sought experience in the French provinces, and not only 
acted but wrote plays. In this way he gained opportunities 
for that wide study of life of which we see the fruits in his 
comedies. According to the guide-books, the people of 
Pézénas still preserve the chair in which he used to sit in 
the barber’s shop on market-days, in order that he might 
mote the talk of country folks. The probation over, 
MOLIERE was in a position to try his fortune again in Paris, 
and to appear before Louis XIV. The young king was 
so well satisfied with the dramatist’s performance in the 
“* Docteur Amoureux,” that he gave him permission to occupy 
tthe Salle Bourbon on the nights intervening between the 
sperformances of the Italian comedians. 

It soon became evident that the fine gentlemen and 
‘ladies who surrounded Louis QuaTorzE were to be 
aitilised with as little respect as the peasants who visited 
tthe barber’s shop in Pézénas. Of the two classes, MOLIERE 
greferred the latter. The French marquis became the 
Dutt of his wit. ‘Le marquis est aujourd’hui le plaisant 
«de la comédie,” he said, and as in the old comedies there 
svas always a “‘ valet bouffon” to make the audience laugh, 
“so now,” continued MoLikrRE, ‘‘we must have in every 
spiece a marquis to divert the house.” It was hard for 
moles who inspired terror in the minds of their serfs to 
have to bear the ridicule of the plebeian satirist, but it was 
till more galling to find the monarch taking pleasure in the 
-chastisement of his courtiers. But seen from the height 
ewhich the king assumed, there was very little difference 
‘between a marquis and a valet. 

The ill-feeling against MoLiERE which was created by 
‘his comedies found a vent in scenes like the one depicted 
by M. Gérome. The incident is related in different ways. 
According to one account, Louis XIV. honoured Mo.ikre 
by inviting him to his private table, and when the grandees 
who were possessed of the privilege of the grandes et petites 
entrées remonstrated, the king rebuked them by saying that 
he could make a noble by the stroke of his pen, while the 
creation of a great poet was beyond the royal power. 
‘Another version is the following. Moti&re was entitled to 
sit at the table of the officer called the “contrdleur de la 
Douche,” and dine with the gentlemen in waiting. But when 
he exercised the privilege on one occasion several of them 
svithdrew. Louis having heard of the insult, resolved to 
avenxe it. In the presence of the gentlemen, the king said 
to MoLrkreE that he understood the dramatist had only 
‘Lenten fare in the palace, and that as he also was hungry he 
proposed that Mo.ikre and himself should partake of the 
cold fowl that was always kept in readiness for the king. 
Louis took a wing, and gave another to Mo.tikre. Then 
the fetites entrées were summoned to witness His Majesty’s 
condescension, and they were told about the supercilious- 
ness of the gentlemen-in-waiting. This latter story seems 
»the more probable, but M. Géromr’s picture is equally illus- 
‘trative of both versions. 

We have lately tried to explain that M. Gfrome does 
“not allow one period to monopolise his brush. Although of 
tate his classical subjects may appear to be more often seen 


in printsellers’ windows, it is well known that M. G&RoME is 
no less admirable in scenes drawn from the records of the 
French court in the seventeenth century. In this case he 
has had to depart from the arrangement that is customary 
in pictures, and especially those in which Louis XIV. is 
introduced. It is supposed to be advisable to raise the 
chief character above the others, but in this picture the king 
is lower. Some painters would adopt a different sort of 
arrangement, and show the king before he sat down ; but 
M. Grérome seeks for truth in the first place. The point of 
the legend is in the circumstance that Louis XIV. and 
MOLIERE sat together, and it is made to inspire the picture. 
Whatever may have been the value of the king’s con- 
descension, it is not likely that Motrkre enjoyed his 
position, and the painter does not hesitate to suggest by the 
expression of the dramatist that the honour was not with- 
out its drawbacks. The group of courtiers is treated with 
marvellous skill, and the splendid background with the 
tapestry of Fame crowning a king, with the bust of Henri IV. 
below, adds to the effectiveness of a work which will always 
be classed among the masterpieces of nineteenth-century art. 

It is not requisite to enlarge upon the merits of 
Mo ikrE, which were worthy of more distinction than they 
received from the French king or his subjects. Boileau 
told Louis that Moikre was the writer who shed most 
honour on the time, and this opinion has been endorsed by 
posterity. The following judgment by HaLiam will suggest 
that England can render justice to foreign genius :— 


The French have claimed for Molitre, and few perhaps 
have disputed the pretension, a superiority over all earlier and 
later writers of comedy. He certainly leaves Plautus, the 
original model of the school to which he belonged, at a vast dis- 
tance. The grace and gentlemanly eloquence of Terence he 
has not equalled, but in the more appropriate merits of comedy, 
just and forcible delineation of character, skilful contrivance of 
circumstances and humorous dialogues we must award him the 
prize. The Italian and Spanish dramatists are quite unworthy 
to be named in comparison ; and if the French theatre has in 
later times—as is certainly the case—produced some excellent 
comedies, we have, I believe, no reason to contradict the 
suffrage of the nation itself, that they owe almost as much to 
what they have caught from this great model as to the natural 
genius of their authors. But it is not for us to abandon the 
rights of Shakespeare. In all things most essential to comedy 
we cannot acknowledge his inferiority to Moliere. He had far 
more invention of characters, and an equal vivacity and force 
in their delineation. His humour was at least as abundant and 
natural, his wit incomparably more brilliant; in fact, Moliére 
hardly exhibits this quality at all, The “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” almost the only pure comedy of Shakespeare, is 
surely not disadvantageously compared with “ George Dandin,” 
or “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” or even with “ L’Ecole des 
Femmes.” For the “ Tartufe” or the “ Misanthrope” it is vain 
to seek a proper counterpart in Shakespeare ; they belong to a 
different state of manners. But the powers of Moliére are 
directed with greater skill to their object ; none of his energy 
is wasted ; the spectator is not interrupted by the serious scenes 
of tragi-comedy, nor his attention drawn aside by poetical 
episodes. Of Shakespeare we may justly say that he had the 
greater genius, but perhaps of Moliére that he has written the 
best comedies. We cannot, at least, put any later dramatists in 
competition with him. Fletcher and Jonson, Wycherley and 
Congreve, Farquhar and Sheridan, with great excellences of 
their own, fall short of his merit as well as his fame. Yet in 
humorous conception our admirable play, the “ Provoked 
Husband,” the best parts of which are due to Vanbrugh, seems 
to be equal to anything he has left. His spirited and easy 
versification stands, of course, untouched by any English 
rivalry. We may have been wise in rejecting verse from our 
stage, but we have certainly given the French a right to claim 
all the honour that belongs to it. 


LEEDS FINE ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM. 


aa Fine Art Gallery Committee of the Leeds Corporation 
have recommended the Council to accept the tender ot 
Messrs. Craven & Umpleby, joiners and builders, Hartley Hill, 
New Briggate. The contract amounts to 7,979/. The com- 
mittee, however, have agreed to ask the assent of the Council 
to an additional outlay of 945/., which will bring the total to 
8,924¢. This extra sum refers to modifications and additions 
suggested by the committee in roofing over the central court 
and over the court of the permanent gallery. The additions 
are recommended solely in the interest of the town, and origi- 
nate in a desire on the part of the committee that the work, 
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when completed, should give entire satisfaction to the rate- 
payers. Already in connection with the Jubilee offering nearly 
3,000/, has been voluntarily apportioned by the donors to the 
Art Gallery, and the Corporation have thus great encourage- 
ment to proceed with the work before them. Beyond the 
additions suggested, practically no alterations have been 
made in Mr. Thorp’s plans; but the extent and character 
of the undertaking may be briefly indicated. The site of 
the proposed new building is at the corner of Centenary 
Street and Alexander Street, and space behind the present 
Municipal Offices will be utilised. The style is the Italian Renais- 
sance, and will be in harmony with that of the Municipal Offices 
and Public Library, to which the new gallery will be joined. 
In planning the internal arrangements Mr, Thorp was to a large 
extent controlled by those of the Walker Art Gallery at Liver- 
pool, and some of the modern courts at the South Kensington 
Museum. ‘The gallery will be entered from Centenary Street, 
as is at present the case in connection with the Free Public 
Library. The existing news-room is to be utilised for the pur- 
poses of a sculpture gallery, and another reading-room will be 
provided in itsstead. From the sculpture gallery there will be 
access to the museum, picture galleries, and reading-room. 
The dimensions of the latter will be 100 feet by 32 feet, and 
will have a superficial area about equal to that of the present 
news-room ; and it will also have an entrance at the corner of 
Alexander Street and Centenary Street. There will be a 
spacious vestibule and a large staircase-hall. On the ground 
floor will be three museum courts, each about 60 feet by 30 feet, 
and having glass and iron roofs ; as well as two picture galleries, 
one 42 feet by 36 feet, and the other 24 feet by 21 feet. On the 
first floor will be four galleries, respectively 42 feet, 87 feet, 
65 feet, and- 60 feet long, with a suitable breadth. One will be 
utilised for a permanent art collection, the other three for loan 
collections and special exhibitions, with provision for a water- 
colour collection. All these rooms will be entirely lighted from 
the roof. 


THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF ART 
AND ANTIQUITY. 


T is supposed in Scotland that the collections of art and 
antiquities in Edinburgh are not aided so liberally by the 
Government as those in London and Dublin. In _ order 
to show that Scotland has not received a fair share of support, 
the Scotsman gives the following interesting information about 
all the collections :— 


National Galleries, London and Dublin. 


The National Gallery of England was founded in 1824. 
For nearly forty years after its foundation no representation of 
British art was attempted, but the gift of the Vernon Collection 
was the means of creating a British department, and the 
Gallery now contains about 1,200 pictures, of which about 450 
are British, representing about seventy painters, and including 
a selection of the greatest which the school has produced. 
Apart from the expense of the building, the collection as a 
whole has cost the country about 400,000/. In addition to the 
annual cost of maintenance of its establishment, which amounts 
to about 9,000/7., the Gallery receives an annual grant of 
10,000/. for the purchase of pictures. It possesses also a 
revenue from bequests which is partially applicable to the 
same purpose. Occasionally very large sums have been given 
for single pictures; the recent acquisition of the famous 
Madonna degli Ansidet, better known as the Blenheim 
Raphael, having cost 70,0007, and Vandyke’s equestrian 
portrait of Charles I. 17,5007. It is believed, however, that 
notwithstanding the enormous prices thus occasionally paid for 
single pictures, the collection, as a national investment, is 
worth far more than the money actually expended. 

The National Gallery of Ireland, opened in 1864, owed its 
formation to the committee of the testimonial fund raised to 
commeniorate the services of Mr. William Dargan in con- 
nection with the Dublin Exhibition of 1863, having set aside a 
sum of 5,000/. towards the erection of a public gallery of art in 
Dublin. The site on Leinster Lawn cost 3,000/., and the 
additional funds required to complete the building, amounting 
to 30,000/., were provided from Imperial funds by Parliamentary 
grants. In 1868, when the Gallery had been four years in 
existence, the sums granted from Imperial funds for the 
purchase of pictures had amounted to 7,500/. The grants to 
the National Gallery of Ireland for the past and present years 
still include an annual sum of 1,000/, for the purchase of 


pictures, in addition to the cost of maintenance of the establish- 
ment, stated at 1,501/, 


National Gallery, Edinburgh. 

The National Gallery of Scotland stands in a very peculiar 
position as compared with the sister institutions of England 
and Ireland. It owes its origin to the Board of Trustees ap- 
pointed for the administration of the Equivalent” provided 
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| by the Treaty of Union concluded between the two kingdoms 


in 1707. The “Equivalent” was a sum awarded to Scotland 
by the 15th article of the Treaty in consideration of the excess 
of taxation with which this country would be burdened for the 
debts of England, which then exceeded 17} millions, while 
Scotland was comparatively free of debt. The sum fixed to be 
paid at once was nearly 400,000/,, but there were increments. 
and balances which were never paid off, and are still repre- 
sented by an annuity of 2,000/. a year accruing to the Board, 
and only terminable by a payment of 40,000/. sterling. This 
sum of 2,000/. a year—the interest of the unpaid balance of the 
“ Equivalent ”—was at first appropriated in two sums of 1,000/, 
each for the encouragement of fisheries and the improvement 
of manufactures: within the kingdom of Scotland, to which the 
money was due. It is unnecessary for the present purpose to refer 
to the operations of the Board of Trustees further than to saythat 
in course of time its direct connection with the encouragement 
of manufactures by bounties and premiums came to an end, 
and its connection with the fisheries terminated more recently, 
when their superintendence was committed to a separate Board, 
constituted by a special Act of Parliament. But in conse- 
quence of the gradual cessation of the system of premiums. 
granted to encourage incipient manufactures, there were con- 
siderable accumulations of unexpended funds: and the Board, 
turning its attention to the promotion of art—especially in con- 
nection with its application to manufactures—instituted the 
Edinburgh School of Drawing and Design, which it main- 
tained from 1760 till 1858, when it was affiliated to the 
Science and Art Department, the Board still acting as, 
the local Board of Management. In 1826, the Board, 
out of its accumulated funds, erected the Royal Institu. 
tion building at a cost of 50,000/, the site having been 
given by the city. An incorporation, styled the Royal Institu- 
tion, was established for the purchase and public exhibition of 
pictures and works of art, chiefly of the old masters. To this 
incorporation the Board gave an annual grant of soo/, by 
means of which they were enabled to lease from the Board the 
exhibition-rooms within the Royal Institution building at a rent 
of 380/.,, the remaining 120/. being absorbed in the expenses: 
of the Exhibition. The same rooms were also used for the 
annual exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Academy, the pictures. 
of the Royal Institution being removed during the Academy’s. 
temporary occupation. In 1849 the Board contributed 20,000/. 
towards the erection of the National Gallery of Scotland, the 
Treasury contributing 30,000/, from Imperial funds, and the 
city again giving a site. The gallery was opened in 1858. The 
pictures with which it was filled were not. purchased, but were 
obtained as follows :—(1) The incorporation of the Royal Insti- 
tution gave their collection ; (2) the Royal Scottish Academy, 
gave theirs ; (3) the city of Edinburgh gave the collection be- 
queathed by Sir James Erskin of Torrie; (4) the Board of 
Manufactures gave their collection; (5) the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of the Fine Arts gave their contribution ; 
and these several collections, with a number of donations from: 
private individuals, made up what is now the National Gallery 
of Scotland. It thus received no assistance in the formation 
of its collection from Imperial funds. Although large acces~ 
sions of pictures have been acquired for the National Galleries. 
of England and Ireland since their establishment, nothing of 
the kind has been done for the National Gallery of Scotland. 
Again, in the cases of England and Ireland, the annual 
cost of maintenance of the establishments of their National 
Galleries is made a charge upon Imperial revenue; but 
in the case of Scotland even the annual cost of maintenance 
of the establishment of the National Gallery is made a 
charge upon the funds of the Board of Trustees—the interest: 
of the unpaid “ Equivalent.” While Scotland has thus been 
obliged to create her own collection of pictures, and defray the 
annual expense of maintenance of the establishment of her 
National Gallery, she has also continued to contribute her 
share of the annual maintenance of the National Galleries of 
England and Ireland, and of the purchase money voted for 
pictures to fill them. If the Imperial Government has any 
obligation to Scotland in respect of her National Gallery, it 
must be an obligation of the same kind as that which results in 
such liberal grants to the galleries of England and Ireland as. 
have been already noticed. Yet from Imperial sources the 
National Gallery of Scotland receives, and has received, 
nothing, either for its maintenance or for the purchase of pic- 
tures, if there be left out of account the paltry sum of roo/ per 
annum voted for the Torrie Collection. Although the Govern- 
ment professes to act upon the healthy principle of supplementing 
local contributions for public purposes by grants equivalent in 
amount, and has repeatedly acted on this principle in other 
cases, it has lef: the National Gallery of Scotland to struggle 
and starve upon the unaided resources of the Board of Trustees, 
instead of couniing the sum derived from their funds as a local 
contribution, and :meeriog it with an equal grant from | mperial 
funds. The annual charge of the National Gallery of Scotland, 
directed to be paid out of the Board’s funds was fixed by the 
Treasury minute of its constitution at 1,142/, the whole of 
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which is required for the annual cost of maintenance. This 
sum is not derived from Imperial funds, but is paid out of her 
own money. Scotland has a fair claim, on the principle above 
stated, to an annual grant of equal amount, which might be 
applied to the purchase of pictures. 


Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. 

When the National Gallery of Scotland was erected, the 
rooms in the Royal Institution formerly used for the exhibition 
of pictures were appropriated to another national purpose 
which the Board of Trustees had undertaken. This was the 
provision of the necessary accommodation for the National 
Museum of Antiquities, which had been given to the Govern- 
ment by the Society of Antiquaries, on condition that it should 
be always exhibited to the public, and that fit and proper 
accommodation should be provided for that purpose in a public 
building in Edinburgh. The Treasury having sanctioned the 
agreement by which the property thus acquired from the 
Society was vested in the Board of Trustees for behoof of the 
public, grants amounting in all to 4,410/. were voted by Parlia- 
ment for the expense of converting the central suite of rooms 
in the Royal Institution to the purposes of a museum. A 
further grant of 5oo/, was subsequently obtained for the 
purchase of the Bell Collection of Antiquities. The sum 
required for the maintenance of the new museum, including the 
salaries of its officers, which was limited at first to 300/. a year, 
and subsequently increased to 4oo/., was appropriated as a 
charge upon the Board’s own funds—the interest of the unpaid 
balance of the “Equivalent.” The museum has no funds 
appropriated to it for purchases from Imperial or other 
sources ; but since it has acquired this national character, 
it has increased so rapidly by donations and by the judicious 
expenditure of casual sources of revenue connected with its 
management by the Society, that the collection has far 
outgrown the accommodation originally provided for it. In 
view of this deficiency, the Society made repeated applications 
for an increase of accommodation commensurate with the 
success of the museum as a national institution, but without 
effect. By a fortunate conjuncture of circumstances the Board 
hhave now been enabled to provide the necessary increase of 
accommodation in the building in process of erection in Queen 
Street for the new National Portrait Gallery. But, though thus 
fortunately provided with accommodation, the Government, 
instead of meeting the local contribution of the Board with a 
grant equivalent in amount (which might be partly expended 
in purchases), have simply left the institution destitute of 
resources, either for its adequate maintenance or for the 
increase of its collections, while they have provided in the 
most liberal manner for the kindred institutions of Ireland 
and England, as will be seen from the following statements. 


Museum of Irish Academy, Dublin. 


The National Museum of Antiquities in Ireland owes its 
origin to the Royal Irish Academy, a body incorporated in 1786 
for the promotion of science and the study of antiquities, and 
their collection is now a public museum, in virtue of an agree- 
ment between them and the Government similar to that by 
which the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland made over its 
collections for behoof of the public. The Irish Academy has 
been in receipt ofan annual grant of 5oo/. from Imperial funds 
since 1832. In 1854 an additional grant of 200/.a year was 
obtained for researches in connection with Celtic manuscripts. 
In 1864 a number of new grants were recommended by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and for about twenty years 
the sums voted to the Academy have stood as they stand in 
the Estimates for the present year, viz.:—Old grant, 5o0o/.; 
researches in connection with Celtic manuscripts, 200/. ; pre- 
paration of scientific reports, 200/. ; expenses of library, 200/. ; 
expenses of museum, 200/.; illustration and printing of Trans- 
actions, 200/.; purchase of treasure trove, 10o/,; expenses of 
opening the Academy in the evening, 200/.; towards cost of 
publishing Celtic manuscripts, 200/. ; total for the present year, 
2,000/. Besides this there have been occasional grants, such 
as for the purchase of the Petrie Collection, 1,580/., and for the 
publication of the Annals of Ulster, for which there was given 
last year 520/, and this year 259/., the total cost of the publica- 
‘tion being estimated at 1,925. 


British Museunt, 


The foundation of the British Museum in London, which 
‘was established as a national institution by an Act of Parlia- 
‘ment passed in 1755, was due to the will of Sir Hans Sloane, a 
London physician and collector, who died in 1753, leaving a 
large collection of objects of natural history and works of art, 
which, with his library and manuscripts, he directed his 
trustees to offer to the British Parliament. The offer having 
been accepted, the Act of Parliament which directed the 
purchase of the Sloane Collection also provided for the acquisi- 
tion of the Harleian Library of Manuscripts, and enacted that 
these collections, along with the Cottonian Library, which had 
been given to the Government for public use in the reign of 


William III., should form the nucleus for the future museum. 
The mansion in Great Russell Street, then known as Montagu 
House, was acquired as the repository of the collections, and 
the new institution received the name of the British Museum. 
Its first great acquisition was the immense collection of 
Egyptian antiquities brought from Alexandria in 1801, and the 
addition of the Townley Marbles in 1805 rendered an increase 
of accommodation necessary. The present building, which 
was commenced in 1823, gradually superseded the old structure, 
and was completed in 1848 at a total cost. of about 700,000/. 
From 1755 to 1848 the grants to the Museum for purchases 
had amounted to 345,000/, and for maintenance to 755,000/. 
Since then the annual Parliamentary grants to the museum, 
exclusive of the cost of alterations and additions to the building, 
have ranged from 60,000/. to 100,000/. a year. Last year the 
total grant was 116,154/., of which 21,000/. was for purchases. 
‘This year the sum provided in the Estimates is 104,9422, of 
which 13,000/. is for purchases. It was not till 1851, when the 
British Museum had been in existence for a century almost, 
that the Trustees created a British department for the 
antiquities of the country. Under the management of Mr. 
Franks, it speedily became a prominent feature of the museum, 
and in 1855 the bequest of the Christy Collection gave the 
opportunity for a new departure in the direction of an ethno- 
graphic department. It was not, however, till the recent 
removal of the natural history collections that the British and 
ethnographic departments received an expansion commensurate 
with their educational importance. 

Without entering into further details, or referring to those 
institutions under the Department of Science and Art, it seems 
an undeniable conclusion from the toregoing facts that these 
national collections of Scotland are not receiving that fair 
share of consideration and support from the central Govern- 
ment to which they are entitled in comparison with the kindred 
institutions of England and Ireland. 


THE GUILDFORD GROUNDS COMPETITION. 


dpe premiums which the Guildford Corporation decided to 

offer for the best plans for the laying out of the Castle 
grounds elicited keen competition, twenty-four plans being sent 
in, and almost the whole were artistic and practical. They 
were displayed in the Town Hall, and the members of the Cor- 
poration were first invited to a private view of the same. A 
committee was afterwards formed to adjudicate upon the re- 
spective merits of the schemes which had been formulated, 
with the result that the first premium of 30/7. was awarded to 
Messrs. Littlewood & Aston, ot 9 ‘;reat James Street, Bedford 
Row, who competed under the motto “Archeology.” The 
plans were afterwards open to public inspection, and the 
interest. which is felt in the treatment and laying out of 
the town’s future pleasure resort was evidenced by the large 
numbers who crowded the Town /iall to inspect the plans. 
Messrs, Littlewood & Aston’s scheme provided for the erection 
of a new cottage for the caretaker, the entire alteration of the 
old Bowling Green public-house, erection of greenhouse, palm- 
house, lavatories, recreation and game ground, flower-beds and 
ornamental grounds, alterations so as to form an entrance from 
Quarry Street, constituting a bower or avenue, laying out of 
grounds and walks, a fountain, cascade, lake (crossed by rustic 
bridge), &c.. The authors pointed out that the water for the 
fountain would be supplied from the reservoir above, and, 
forming a cascade, flow into the lake (the latter will restore the 
ancient moat) The ancient walls of the keep and outposts 
would be preserved, and the picturesque old cottages at the 
entrance to castle arch would remain intact. The bower or 
avenue would have rough posts and semicircular lattice cover- 
ing for creepers, &c. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting, Mr. David MacGibbon, architect, 
read a paper on “ Architecture in the South of France,” 

in which he drew attention to the ancient history of Southern 
Gaul, remarking that its first civilisation was entirely Grecian 
in character, the effect of which was apparent in its ancient 
monuments, although these belonged chiefly to the first three 
centuries of the Roman Empire. This part of France was par- 
ticularly rich in Classic remains, most of which were illustrated 
and described. The continuance in Christian buildings of the 
Roman style of architecture during the early centuries of the 
Christian era and throughout the dark ages was then dwelt upon, ~ 
and illustrated by buildings still existing in southern France. 
Reference was also made to the manner in which Greco- 
Roman art was preserved and developed into Byzantine by the 
East, and the influence of this Eastern art on the style of the 
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West was shown by examples. The general result arrived at 
was, that there was produced in Provence a special style of 
architecture, which continued up to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. This style exhibited a mixture of Roman and 
Byzantine features, of which very striking examples were to be 
found in the churches of St. Trophine at Arles and St. Gilles. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries this style was toa 
large extent superseded by the introduction of the Gothic 
architecture of the north. The lecture was illustrated by a 
large collection of drawings. At the close of the proceedings a 
vote of thanks was cordially passed to the lecturer. 

An excursion took place on Saturday, and was attended by 
upwards of forty members. The party, under the guidance of 
Mr. John M‘Lachlan, architect, first paid a visit to Inch House. 
A short paper was read describing the architectural features of 
the house, and giving some particulars of the families who had 
occupied it. The party next proceeded to Liberton House, 
where they were received by the tenant, Mr. G. G. Cunning- 
hame, advocate, who pointed out all the features of interest, 
and explained how he had discovered old doorways, arches, 
fireplaces, &c., which had long been concealed by modern lath 
and plaster. He also gave a brief sketch of the several owners 
of the house, and theorised as to the arrangement of the apart- 
ments previous to being modernised. The company afterwards 
passed on to Liberton Tower. Mr. M‘Lachlan read a paper 
descriptive of the building, than which he said there was no 
more conspicuous in the outskirts of Edinburgh, and which 
they were fortunate in having very much as it left the builders’ 
hands four centuries ago. The President proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. M‘Lachlan, after which the party returned 
to town. 


THE LATE MR. M. O. TARBOTTON. 


HE death of Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, late consulting 
engineer to the Corporation of Nottingham, through 
overwork, gave rise to a general expression of regret at 
the last meeting of the Town Council. The /Vottingham 
Guardian gives the following account of Mr. Tarbotton’s 
professional career :— 

The late consulting engineer to the Nottingham Corpora- 
tion was born at Leeds on December 6, 1833, and was the son 
of acloth merchant of that town. He received his education 
at Leeds Grammar School—an old foundation—and adopting 
the profession of a civil engineer, became articled to Mr. 
Charles Clephan, C.E., of Wakefield, to whose practice he 
subsequently succeeded. Very early in life Mr. Tarbotton 
showed marked ability, and secured the appointment of 
borough surveyor at Wakefield. This was in the year 1855. 
While in Wakefield Mr. Tarbotton’s principal undertakings 
were the laying out of a new cemetery and the erection of 
two chapels within the same, and the building of the district 
church of St. Mary’s. In 1859, the Nottingham Corporation 
having decided upon appointing a borough surveyor under the 
provisions of what was then known as the Local Government 
Act, Mr. Tarbotton entered an open competition for the 
appointment, and was successful from among a large number 
of candidates, owing to the excellence of his testimonials and 
the strong support he received from Ald. Heymann and other 
leading members of the Council. At the time when Mr. 
Tarbotton entered upon his new duties the management of 
the roads and highways, building regulations, and other 
matters coming within the scope of a borough surveyor’s 
jurisdiction, were in a very confused state owing to the 
number of local representative authorities which were then 
in existence. Upon Mr. Tarbotton devolved the difficult 
task of setting in motion the Local Government Act, and 
securing something like uniformity of procedure within the 
area of the borough in matters concerning the making and 
repairs of streets, and rules affecting building operations. This 
work occupied the earlier part of Mr. Tarbotton’s official career 
in Nottingham, and he conducted delicate negotiations and 
smoothed over difficulties with admirable tact and skill. Inthe 
latter part of 1860 he prepared a report “upon the drainage 
above Nottingham, and on the whole question of the River 
Leen, the Tinker’s Leen, and Meadows drainage.” ‘This was 
Mr. Tarbotton’s first undertaking of great importance in Not- 
tingham, and the report was exhaustive and convincing, and led 
to the introduction of a system of drainage which has since 
largely conduced to the health of the inhabitants residing in the 
low-lying parts of the town, besides preserving the River Trent 
from becoming little short of a huge open sewer. To Mr. 
Tarbotton, indeed, belonged the credit of inaugurating a com- 
pletely new system of sewerage and drainage, conceived upon 
the newest scientific principles, and practically the same system, 
though with modifications and improvements, obtains in Not- 
tingham up to the present day. A more ambitious undertaking, 
which severely tested the capabilities of the borough surveyor, 
and at the same time established his reputation as a civil 
engineer, was the demolition of old Trent Bridge with its 


narrow roadway, numerous small arches, and heavy stone 
buttresses, which kept up the water in times of flood and 
swamped the Meadows. To maintain communication between 
the north and south of the Trent by means of the old bridge, 
and at the same time construct a new one, was a work which 
presented peculiar difficulties, but Mr. Tarbotton overcame 
them all and greatly improved the approaches to either end of 
the bridge. The new and elegant structure was erected from 
Mr. Tarbotton’s own designs, and the fabric and piers of 
the old bridge were removed under his superintendence. Trent 
Bridge, as we know it, was opened in July: 1871, and occupied 
a long time in construction. In 1875 Mr. Tarbotton presented 
a report upon the requirements of the town in the shape of 
public buildings, and his scheme aimed at concentrating the 
municipal offices, law courts, and police and fire buildings upon 
asite between Long Row and Parliament Street, which included 
the greater part of the present condemned area. As an 
alternative scheme, Mr. Tarbotton suggested the utilisation of 
the space whereon the Shambles and Exchange Hall at present 
stand, but the enormous cost which would have been involved 
in carrying out the project prevented its adoption, In 1872 
Mr. Tarbotton became engineer of the Nottingham and Leen: 
District Sewerage Board, and evolved the elaborate system of 
drainage which has proved so beneficial to the town, in addition 
to which he had control of the whole of the works connected 
with that great and expensive scheme. When the Corporation 
had it in contemplation to acquire the gas and water under- 
takings, Mr. Tarbotton was instructed to inquire into and 
report upon both matters, and it was relying largely upon his. 
advice and assistance that the Town Council became pro- 
prietors of the gas and water. Shortly after commencing his. 
connection with Nottingham, Mr. Tarbotton instituted a system: 
of taking regular meteorological observations, which has been. 
continued ever since, with the result that reliable and valuable 
data have been formulated concerning the weather, rainfall, 
and natural phenomena of the locality. The University Build- 
ings in Horsefair Close are built very much upon the plans and 
aftera design submitted by Mr. Tarbotton to the Town Counci£ 
for public offices and municipal buildings ; in fact, his handi- 
work can be traced in most of the great improvements which: 
have marked the development of Nottingham during the last 
twenty years. In 1880 the growth of the town and the magnitude 
of the gas, water, and sewage farm concerns made it imperative 
to reorganise the borough engineer’s department, and Mr. 
Tarbotton was appointed consulting engineer to the Corpora~ 
tion. During the last seven years he has devoted his energies: 
mainly to developing the capacity of both the gas and water 
undertakings, in order that they might keep ahead of the 
requirements of a rapidly increasing population. The nev 
pumping station at Papplewick was perhaps the greatest of 
Mr. Tarbotton’s engineering achievements, although the con- 
struction of the reservoir at the top of Park Row and the erec- 
tion of the huge gasometer at Radford were works of 
considerable magnitude and difficulty. Mr. Tarbotton fre~ 
quently gave evidence before Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, and he was a witness before the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commission upon the Conservancy of Rivers. He was. 
one of the examiners appointed by the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and recently delivered a lecture 
before the members of that body upon hygiene, when Captain 
Galton was in the chair. During the last two or three years. 
Mr. Tarbotton’s health has gradually been giving way as the 
result of too much brain work. He travelled for a short time 
on the Continent, but persistently declined to take his much-- 
needed rest, and discharged the duties connected with his office 
up to within a few hours of his seizure with illness. Efforts. 
which were made by his friends to persuade him to relinquish 
parts of his work were of no avail, and when the stroke came 
Mr. Tarbotton was unable to resist the attack. By his death 
the Corporation losea valuable and faithful official, who will be 
mourned by a large circle of friends to whom he was en- 
deared by reason of his genial disposition and amiable social. 
qualities. 


M. EIFFEL. 


eee projector of the Tower of Babel for the Paris Exhibitiom 
is no novice in the matter of huge engineering constructions.. 
He made the framework of Bartholdi’s Zzéerty, and executed: 
the grand vestibule and the principal facade of the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1878, a work which came to three million francs. One 
of his principal works is the bridge which he erected over the 
Douro at Oporto, on the Lisbon Railway, in 1876, which is 
indeed one of the finest specimens of engineering skill in 
Europe. The river is spanned by a magnificent arch of 160 
métres at a height of 61 métres from the river, and is executed 
with a view to the artistic effect as well as its stability. This 
bridge cost a million and a half francs. Another remarkable 
work of M. Eiffel is the railway viaduct of Parabit, over the 
valley of Truyére, in the middle of France, which cost 
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3,248,000 frs. Here the opening of the arch is 165 métres, and 
the height above the water 124 métres. He has also con- 
structed some railway bridges and viaducts remarkable for 
their length, such as a bridge at Szeged, in Hungary, which is 
606 métres long, and one at Vianna, in Portugal, which is 736 
métres. After his experiences with these viaducts and other 
important works in different parts of Europe, Tonkin, and 
South America, M. Eiffel thinks his monster tower may be 
built without great difficulty. His idea of a tower a thousand 
feet high, however, is not new. A proposal was made to build 
a thousand-feet tower for the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1874, 
though the project was never executed, and in 1881 a French- 
man, M. Sebillot, conceived an idea for lighting the whole 
of Paris with electricity from the top of a pillar of the same 
height. 


PORTLAND CEMENT FROM SLAG. 


MEETING of the Cleveland Institution of Engineers has 
A been held at Middlesbrough, when a paper on the manufac- 
ture of Portland cement from Cleveland blast-furnace slag was 
read by Mr. J. E. Stead, F.C.S. Before introducing the ques- 
tion of the utilisation of slag, Mr. Stead said that it was neces- 
sary that the manufacture of ordinary Portland cement should 
be thoroughly understood ; also the properties and strength of 
the material which it was the aim of the ironmastersto equal 
by the use of blast-furnace slag, the manufacture of Portland 
cement. He said it was a comparatively simple process. 
About 75 per cent. of chalk and 25 per cent. of common yellow 
clay were ground together with water in a suitable mill, and 
the slurry so obtained was dried by the waste heat from the 
kilns in which the slurry was burnt. The slurry, or slip, as it is 
technically called, after drying is charged into suitable kilns 
and burned with coke, and after the fire had all burnt out the 
burned slip, now in the form of clinker, was withdrawn, and the 
light-coloured portions being carefully picked out, to be re- 
burned, the over-burned or vitreous portions being rejected as 
useless. Afterthis careful selection, the clinker is ground down 
to a fine powder, first of all under edge-runners or between 
heavy, and afterwards under millstones, the powder being fine 
enough to pass through a sieve with 1,600 holes per square inch. 
Some cements, when made into briquettes, and tested after 
twenty-eight days’ immersion in water, stood a tensile strain of 
about 600 lbs. per square inch sectional area. When mixed with 
sand, in the proportion of one of cement to three of sand, 
and immersed in water for twenty-eight days, it broke with a 
weight of about 200 lbs. per square inch. English manufac- 
turers of cement were far behind those of Germany and 
Austria; as regarded the fineness to which the cement was 
ground, engineers and manufacturers in these districts recog- 
nised the fact that cement is always used mixed with sand, and 
that it is only the very finest portions of sand which are 
really useful when used in this way. They, therefore, ground 
the cement to such a degree that practically the greater part of 
it passed through a sieve with 32,000 holes per square inch ; 
whereas of English manufactured cement not more than about 
50 to 60 percent. would pass through such a sieve. Comparing 
the results of fine-ground cement with the ordinary cement as 
manufactured in this country, when mixed with sand, it was 
shown that the strength in twenty-eight days was 300 lbs. for 
fine to 200 lbs. for ordinary, tensile strength. The cost of extra 
grinding to produce fine powder, such as was described, was 
estimated at about 3s. to 3s. 6d. per ton; and this the manu- 
facturer is not likely to incur unless engineers recognise the fact 
that fine-ground cement is really much more valuable than is 
ordinarily supplied. In discussing the chemistry of cement 
making and hydraulicity of cement, Mr. Stead showed that 
practically Portland cement consisted of a slag in most intimate 
contact with about 12 per cent. of free lime, and what the 
slag cement manufacturer must aim at was to obtain as 
intimate an admixture of lime and slag to produce a similar 
compound. Owing to the courtesy of Mr. Larsen, the manag- 
ing director of the Improved Cement Company, he had per- 
sonally taken some slag sand from Middlesbrough to the works 
in London, and had been allowed to see it converted into 
cement by the process patented by Mr. Bosse, of Germany. 
The dried slag sand was introduced into a small drum con- 
taining a considerable number of cast-iron balls, about one and 
a half to an inch diameter, and together with the slag sand, 
about 25 per cent. by weight of slaked lime in powder was 
introduced ; the door being closed the drum was slowly revolved, 
and the materials inside subjected to a most intimate mixing 
and grinding process, and with the result that in about two 
hours they were reduced to a powder sufficiently fine to pass 
through a sieve with 32,000 holes per square inch, and in that 
condition were withdrawn as finished cement. This material 
was carefully tested, both neat and mixed with sand. The 
cement might be classed as slow setting, and therefore the 
Strongest. It was pointed out that the authorities both in Ger- 
many and England admitted that the value of cement was best 


determined by the strength of a mixture of the cement and 
sand, and not by the strength of the cement alone; and when 
we know that practically cement is never used alone in actual 
work, but always mixed with sand, this must be patent to every- 
body. The fact that slag cement did not give such good results 
tested neat as Portland neat cement was immaterial, as tested 
mixed with sand it was superior in strength. It was much 
lighter, having a specific gravity of 2°73 against 3°08 for Port- 
land cement ; but this it was shown was an advantage, as it did 
more work in consequence. When set it had a fine nearly white 
colour, much finer than Portland. Aluminum cement neat con- 
tracted a little in setting, and it was necessary to use a mixture 
of slag to prevent this. It set readily under water, and 
behaved in every way like a good hydraulic cement. Mr. C. 
Wood, of Middlesbrough, had practically carried on a process 
similar to the above for twelve years, with which slag, sand, 
gypsum, quicklime, and calcined oxides were mixed, but he had 
not been enabled to grind the slags to such impalpable powder, 
and failed therefore in producing a cement which would 
approach Portland cement. The mixture which Mr. Wood 
made was pressed into bricks, and had been used in large 
quantities during that period. The objection of slag manu- 
facturers that slag would be liable to fall to powder and to 
disintegrate if made into cement had been practically proved 
to have no weight by the fact that Mr. Wood’s bricks had 
lasted in wet and damp situations for above eleven years with- 
out showing any sign whatever of disintegration. The bricks, 
instead of getting softer, had, without doubt, got harder and 
harder and stronger with time and exposure. The importance 
of this new process to this district was manifest when we know 
that the slag cement for most purposes is equal to Portland 
cement, and can be sold probably at half the price. 

Samples of slag cement were tested in the room before the 
members of the Institution, and gave most satisfactory results. 
After the discussion which followed, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Stead, and the meeting terminated. 


THE PATENT OFFICE. 


ope report of the committee appointed in December 1885 
by the Board of Trade, to inquire into the manner in which, 
the Patent Office was carrying out the Patent Act of 1883, was 
recently published, together with the evidence taken by 
the committee. The committee recommend that the practice 
introduced by the Act of 1883, of warning applicants of the 
existence of unpublished applications likely to conflict with 
their own should be dropped. In the unanimous opinion of 
the witnesses this practice had entirely failed, and it was calcu- 
lated that the repeal of the provision would result in a saving 
of 300/. to 4oo/.a year. In the case of a patent being aban- 
doned in consequence of a filed but unpublished description, 
the committee thought that the fees should be returned. The 
present system of examining applications appeared to the com- 
mittee to be too elaborate, and they considered that it might be. 
simplified by diminishing the excessive amount of supervision 
exercised. The alterations, it was believed, would set free 
some of the staff, who might then be employed in working up. 
the heavy arrears in the publications of the office. The com- 
mittee further recommend that any amendment required by the 
Patent Office should be supplied within a month, or that the 
patent should date from the time when it was so supplied, 
instead of from the time of the original application ; and they 
advise that steps should be taken with a view of fixing a stan- 
dard of qualification for the title of patent agent. If the pro- 
posed alterations are adopted, the committee suggest the. 
appointment of another committee after a sufficient time had 
elapsed to test the working of the office. 


SANITARY REGISTRATION OF BUILDINGS 
BILL, 


AS the meeting of the Council of the Sanitary Assurance: 

Association on Monday, March 14, a communication was 
read from the Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers 
and Surveyors requesting the Council to convene a conference on. 
the subject of the Sanitary Registration Bills, and, in the event 
of the request being acceded to, offering to co-operate in the 
matter. After some discussion the following was passed 
unanimously :— 

“That in compliance with the request of the Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors a conference- 
be convened to consider and report upon the principle and’ 
details of the Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill which is 
now before the House of Commons ; that the first meeting of: 
the Conference be held on Monday, April 4, at three o’clock;. 
P.M.; that Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.S.1, M.D., F.R.S., Sir 
Vincent H. Kennett Barrington, Mr. Mark H. Judge,, 
A.R.IL.BA., and Mr. H. Rutherfurd, barrister-at-law, be: 
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appointed to represent the Sanitary Assurance Association at 
the Conference; that Mr. C. C. Lacaita, M.P., Dr. R. 
Farquharson, M.P., Sir W. Guyer Hunter, M.P., M.D., Dr. 
Charles Cameron, M.P., and Sir Henry E. Roscoe, M.P., 
F.R.S., be invited to attend the Conference ; and that the 
governing bodies of the following institutions be requested to 
appoint four gentlemen to represent them at the Conference :— 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, 
the London Sanitary Protection Association, the Society of 
Medical Practitioners registered as qualified in Sanitary 
Science, the Institution of Surveyors, the Association of 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors, the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health, the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain. Further, that the question of inviting other bodies to 
join the Conference be left in the hands of the Conference.” 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Stratford.—The Restoration Committee have decided to 
enter upon another stage of the restoration of the parish church, 
which involves a total estimated outlay of 12,000/, The work 
completed up to the present time includes the thorough repair 
of the exterior of the structure, the removal of the galleries on 
the north and south sides of the nave, the seating of a portion 
of the south transept,and a rearrangement of the pews so as 
to obtain a centre aisle leading direct from the west door to 
the choir. The committee now propose to remove, at an 
estimated cost of 1,000/., the great organ, which entirely blocks 
the north transept, and to place the instrument over the 
western arch of the tower. The committee have also decided 
to strengthen the tower, as suggested by the architect, and to put 
in the two upper bells of the octave, provided the sum of 200/. 
be raised for that special object by the Jubilee Committee. 
The rehanging of the bells, alteration of framework, &c., esti- 
mated to cost 200/, will be defrayed out of the restoration fund. 

Liverpool.—The Jesuits Church in Salisbury Street has 
been enlarged by a new chapel that runs north and south with 
the church, and resembles an irregular shaped or elongated 
octagon, 38 feet 6 inches by 30 feet 6 inches, flanked by two 
wings, each with a semi-octagonal or apsidal end, one on the 
south (23 feet by 14 feet 6 inches) serving as chancel to the 
sodality ; the other, on the north (16 feet by 14 feet 6 inches), 
the total length from north to south being about 80 feet. The 
stone employed in the building externally is from Storeton, and 
that in the interior from Bath. The chapel is well lighted and 
ventilated. Messrs. Brown & Backhouse were the general 
contractors ; Mr. Kirby was the architect. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Alexandra House.—On Monday the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales opened this building. Alexandra House 
has been founded with the object of providing a home 
in London for young women students at the various schools 
of art, music, and science, and only such as are actually 
studying can be admitted. The institution owes its origin 
to the Princess of Wales, who first suggested its founda- 
tion in 1883. Sir Francis Cook then offered to erect and 
furnish the building at his own cost, and to place it, when com- 
pleted, at the disposal of Her Royal Highness, His offer was 
accepted, and the greater part of the work was completed last 
autumn. The building, which occupies a site immediately 
adjacent to that of the Royal College of Music, comprises fifty- 
six suites of rooms, each of which contains two bedrooms and a 
sitting-room, providing accommodation for two students; a 
large concert-hall, containing an organ presented by Mr. 
Frederick Cook ; a gymnasium, a suite of practising rooms for 
instrumental music. art studios, a large dining-room, and a 
drawing-room furnished with a good library, the gift of Mr. 
Wyndham Cook. The design for the building was prepared 
by Mr. C Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., and the plans were handed 
over for execution to the late Mr. Robert Down. The building 
has been erected by Messrs. Lucas Brothers, who undertook 
the work at a prime cost of material and labour; Messrs. 
Broadwood & Sons have supplied a large number of pianos ; 
Messrs. Chubb & Sons have presented all locksmith work for 
the building; and Messrs. Doulton have presented a series of 
large pictures in tilework for the decoration of the dining-room 
and fireplaces and mantelpieces in the principal rooms. The 
fireplaces and railing were from the Coalbrookdale Company, 
Limited, and the only portions of the building selected for special 
ornamental treatment have been the entrance vestibule, in 
glazed terra-cotta, the concert-hall, and drawing-room, all of 
which are in the Jacobean style. 

Halifax Town-hall.—The contracts for this building having 
been let, the works will shortly be commenced. The large hall 
will be 100 feet long by 46 feet wide from the back of the plat- 


form to the back entrance, the body of the hall being 70 feet 
long, and the remaining 30 feet taken up by the platform. 
There will be sitting accommodation tor 1,050 persons, 810 in 
the main part and 240 in the gallery. The height is to be 
30 feet from floor to ceiling. The principal! entrance, 20 feet 
square, will be from the junction of the Halifax Road and 
Southgate, and from the latter thoroughfare there will be a side 
entrance to the back seats and gallery, 22 teet 6 inches by 
15 feet; a gentlemen’s cloakroom will be provided near the 
main entrance, and near each door there will be a ticket 
office and lavatories. A cloakroom and other accommodation 
for ladies will be reached from a corridor 8 ieet wide leading to 
the large hall, the landing to which will be 24 treet by 20 feet. 
There will be two anterooms under the platform. The heating 
will be by hot-water pipes carried round and up the centre of 
the room, and covered with perforated coil skirting or iron 
grating The heating cellar will immediately adjoin the keeper’s 
house, so that the fires may be maintained, in winter without 
the necessity of leaving the building. The hall floor will be 
concreted and boarded on the top, so that, besides being fire- 
proof, it will prevent sound being heard in the shops and 
houses below, The stonework will be ot best local material, 
and the wood substantial red memel and yeilow pine. There 
will be ample provision for ventilation, Besides the hall- 
keeper’s house, with which there will be internal communica- 
tion, there will be five shops unuver the hall) The second, 
third, and fourth will have dwelliny-houses, with living rooms 
on ground floor, two bedrooms to each, and cellaring. The 
houses will be let either with the sh ps or separately. Mr. 
Charles F. L. Horsfall, of Halifax, is the architect. 


YWork.—A Sunday-school and parish-room has been opened 
in the parish of St. Michael-le-Belirey, York. The building 
has been erected by Mr. Keswick, contractor, from the designs 
of Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, architects, York. 


GENERAL. 


The Jury of Selection for the New English Art Society 
consists of the following artists :—Messrs. J. Aumonier, Fred. 
Brown, G. Clausen, T. F. Goodall, [. C Gotch, Jacomb P. Hood, 
TB. “Kennington, J.” Lavery, [ 5. Lee, A. Parsons ae 
Sargent, J. J. Shannon, P. W. Steer, J. H. Thomas, and 
J. M‘Neill Whistler. 

The King and Queen of Italy will formally open the 
National Exhibition of Fine Arts in Venice on April 25, and 
great preparations are being made at the royal residence for 
the probable visit of the Emperor of Austria. The number of 
artists exhibiting exceeds 1,700, including several English 
residing in Italy. 

Mr. Joseph Farquharson is living in a boat on the Nile. 
He has sent home a picture, Under the Palm Trees, for the 
Academy, and is now engaged on a large picture of the Sultan 
Hassan Mosque, which is near the citadel at Cairo. 

Mr. T. Stuart Burnett has completed the clay model of 
the colossal statue of General Gordon which is to be erected in 
front of the Art Gallery, Aberdeen. 

A Statue is to be erected in Marseilles as a memorial of 
Rouffe, who was a favourite clown and burlesque actor in that 
city. 

Mr. Ernest W. Appleby has been elected to the Landseer 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy by the President and 
Council. | 

The Designs for the Edinburgh Municipal Buildings 
having been exhibited for a month, are now being returned 
to the authors. 

The Excavations at Volo, in Greece, have brought to 
light a great many objects in gold and porcelain. Around one 
of the tombs is a seat made of bricks which have evidently 
been burned, a point of some interest in the history of 
architecture. 

The Duke of Devonshire has given a site, additional to 
that upon which the old Market Hall at Buxton originally 
stood, for the erection of a town-hall, public offices, and free 
library and reading-room. 

& Memorial Church has been commenced at Mapple- 
borough Green, Studley, from the designs of Mr. J. A. Chatwin, 
of Birmingham. Messrs. Smallwood & Co., of Stratford-on- 
Avon, are the builders. 

Subscriptions are being raised in Manchester for the erec- 
tion of anew building to take the place of the existing St. Mary’s 
Hospital, which is inadequate for the wants of the district. 

Preston Tower, East Lothian, which is so prominent and 
picturesque an object on the road trom the railway station to 
the village of Prestonpans, is to be restored by a committee 
with the aid of the proprietor. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Irelan1 has purchased pictures 
from the Hibernian Academy Exhibition by Messrs. William 
Osborne, R.H.A., G. D. Hiscox, P. Vincent Duffy, RH A,, 
and B. M‘Guinness, R.H.A. 


¥ BIMLULLaALEOUSLYy. 


gE. & J. M. VERITY, 
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‘INK-PHOTO" SPRAGUE & C°. 22,MARTINS LANE, CANNON ST LONDON.€£.C 


A Business Supplement 


onuract 


Reporte: 


to The Architect. 


‘LONDON, MARCH 18, 1887. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—March 22.—For Construction of Reservoir at 

a ajar Mr. Wm. Boulton, Surveyor, Townhouse, Aber- 
een, ; : . 

ABERGAVENNY.—March 19.—For’ Construction of Storage 
Reservoir. Mr. J. Haigh, Surveyor, Town Hall, Abergavenny. 

ANDOVER.—March 22.—For’ Altérations to House, Shop, 
and Premises. Mr. F. J. J. Browne, Andover. 

ASHBURTON.—March 22.—For Building Residence. 
S. Dobell, Architect, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 

BAKEWELL.—March 19.—For Building Hospital, Male 
Vagrant Wards, and Additions to Workhouse. Mr. J. Foster, 
Architect, Norfolk Chambers, Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 

BALLYWILLAN.—March 28.—For Rebuilding Church. 
W. J. Anderson, C.E., Harbour View, Coleraine. 

BIRMINGHAM. —For Building Residence, Yardley, and 
Eight Houses, Balsall Heath. Messrs. Nichols & Son, Archi- 
tects, 53 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—March 18.—For Additions to Inland 
Revenue Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—March 25.— For Building Block of Ware- 
houses. Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Brad- 
ford. 

Bury.—For Building Five Shops and Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. T. Nuttall, Architect, Broad Street, Bury. 

CovENTRY. — March 21.— For Cellars, Storeroom, and 
Assembly-room. Mr. A. Randle, Architect, 21A Broadgate, 
Coventry. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


CWMTILLERY.—March 31.—For Building Church. Mr. 
E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 
DARLINCTON.—March 19.—For Building Premises. Mr. 


G. G. Hoskins, Architect, Darlington. 

DENTON.—March 21.—For Building Shop, Dwelling-house, 
&c. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

Op entee March 24.—For Building Co-operative Store, 
Stables, and Cottages. Messrs. J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

DEVONPORT.—March 29.—For Building Two Houses and 
Shops. Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, Courtenay Street, Ply- 
mouth. 

DRIGHLINGTON.—March 21.—For Building Small Farm- 
house. Mr. J. Sykes, Architect, Morley. 

EASTRBOURNE.—March 24.—For Building Workhouse In- 


” 


ELTON.—March 21.—For Building Detached House and 
other Buildings. Mr. T. Nuttall, Architect, Broad Street, 
Bury. 

Fowry.—March 22.—For Building Villa. 
Samble, Architect, Fowey, Cornwall. 

GORLESTON.—March 26.—For Enlargement of The Elms. 
Mr. H. Dudley, Architect, High Street, Gorleston. 

GRANTOWN.—March 19.—For Building House. Messrs. 
A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. ~ 

HARROGATE.—March 19.—For Building Bath Hospital and 
Convalescent Home. - Messrs. Worthington & Elgood, Archi- 
tects, 110 King Street; Manchester. 

Kinc’s LyNN.—March 19.—For Building Shop and Resi- 
dence. Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market Place, Lynn. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — March 21.— For Fitting-up Free 
Library at Municipal Buildings. Mr. G. G. Hoskins, Architect, 
Darlington. 

ORSET’.—March 23——For Administrative Buildings to 
Infectious Hospital. Mr. Charles Pertwee, Architect, Chelms- 
ford. 

PETERBOROUGH.—March 18.—For Building Four Houses, 
Park Road. Mr. H. M. Townsend, Architect, The Precincts, 
Peterborough. : 

ROCHESTER.—March 19.—For Building Grammar School 
for Girls. Mr. J. W. Nash, Architect, Medway Terrace, 
Rochester. 

ROSCOMMON.—March 18.—For Re-benching, 
Church. Mr. R. Langrishe, Architect, Athlone. 

RUNCORN.—March 28.—For Building Water Tower at 
Norton. Mr. G. F. Deacon, C.E., Municipal Offices, Liver-, 
pool. 

ScissETT.—March 23.—For Building Co-operative Stores, 
House, Assembly Rooms, Offices, &c. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

WREXHAM.—March 21.—For Offices at British Schools, 
Boys, Girls, and Infants’ Yards. Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, 
10 King Street, Wrexham. 

YorK.—March 21.—For Building Liberal Club. 
Penty, Architect, Clifford Chambers, York. 


Mr. W. J. 


&¢,,), the 


Mr. W. G. 


TENDERS. 


BEXHILL. ; 
For the Formation of about 350 yards run of Roads 36 feet 
wide, with Sewers, Manholes, Gullies, &c., on the Belle 
Hill Estate, Bexhill, Sussex, for Mr. G. Lockyer. Mr. 


firmary. Mr. F.-G. Cooke, Architect, Trinity Chambers, J. B. WaLL, A R.I.B.A., Surveyor, Walbrook, London. 
Eastbourne. J. W. Wess, Brockley (accepéed) 27,4G0°" 6° _O 
ee ee Eee 
segs THE “EGLAT” axo 1 RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE 
2 ey AND THE = r \ 
We 6.) Oy A, “As little ironwork as possible.’ —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. \ i) 
i =a These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
ee = i principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgia Teale, 
‘i =| oa | i with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 


3,  HEpicycloidal Action 
simultaneously. 


Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wim. Armstrong. 


A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- ai 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. ch 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Tllustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 
»» Chain Skylight Lifters amd Iron Skylights. Sabai 
»» Reversible Pivored Windows for Cleaning from the inside. _. 
for Opening one or a number of Lighis 


Vij 2 z 
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SUPPLEMENT ‘ 
BIRSTALL. 3 ea _ COODEN. m4 J . 
For Additions to Villa at Birstall, for Mr. Thomas Taylor, J.P. | For the Erection of Gatekeepers Lodge at the Home for 

Mr. WaLTER HANSTOCK, A.R.I.B.A:, Architect, Batley. Destitute Girls, Cooden, Sussex, for Lady Clinton. Mr. J. 

Quantities by the Architect. B. WALL, A.R'LB.A., Architect, Walbrook, London. 

- Accepted Tenders, ; J. W. HUTCHINGS, Bexhill (accepted) » £160 0 6 
S. S. Baines, Batley, mason. : ° » £140 0 0 ete CROXLEY. ’ 
W. & E. Whitehead, Ossett, Joiner . e » Ifg © ©] For Proposed.New Mill Buildings at Croxley, Herts, for Messrs. 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plasterer . 3 0,-0.6 J. Dickinson & Co., Limited. Mr. G; HUBBARD, Archi- 
Henry Lister, Birstall, plumber . : F 232 eLORSO tect, 23 Finsbury Circus, E.C. Quantities by..Mr. Jaun 
William Atkinson, Leeds, slater . . eens) TSTES2 10 Sargeant, 4 Holden Terrace, S.W. 


Total e e e ° £346 8 oO ee Miskin . . . e e £22,597 Ov 52 weeks 
Macey & Son (00 date) ,. + 21,680 “omme iS: sath 
BRADFORD. Allen & Son... ° : x ~20,520 ..Gnue 2 
For Building Ten Houses in Park Avenue, Bradford. Mr. A. pers Sues . ‘ « 20,320 0 0 2 eee 
SuHarP, Architect, Manchester Road, Bradford. : + <RARSON ° ‘ » 20,006 0 oO > amet Pr 
’ i. Turner ; “ - ; 3 3L.0,672950) "0 20 
Accepted Tenders. ) ” 
R. F. Dawson, Great Horton, mason £2,545 J. T. Chappell (aczepred)., «19,123 0 0 32° 4, 
poke ’ ? e * DL”) G. & Ie Waterman , x P 18,336 fouee} 40 5 


W. F. S. Holt, Bradford, joiner Z J 1,070 
J. Hodgson, Bradford, plumber and glazier 459 


é For Building Twenty-four Houses at Croxley, Herts, for Messrs. 
Stocks & Bates, Bradford, plasterer : ; 382 


J. Dickinson & Co., Limited. Mr. G, HUBBARD, Architect, 
23 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. Quantities by Mr. J. 


Smithies, Great Horton, slater ; ° 209 Sargeant, 4 Holdentrertabe ees 
o ’ ? be » 


Long, Bradford, painter . S , . $3 


Qoo00000 
eoo0000 


Time. 
Allen & Son _-. ° e . 4s 750 Tae 4 months. 
_.. BURY. ik: A; &-B.:- Hanson .-pi90 7s eats 7,089 0 0 yee 
For Erection of Pavilion, for the Bury Angling Association. ft? Chappell : 2 <a. 7,742 One 6 
Messrs. ROBINSON & Kay, Architects, Bury. Quantities Macey'& Son... ~« ,. 7,640 0.0. 9 E 
by the Architects. C. Miskin ‘ow c8 poe jefe, 71560) OF 05 as 

Allman & Sons, Woolfold, Bury . , “ - £450 0 oO Clifford & Gough i ‘ . 7.087 cue Gnee., 

John Taylor, Bury 7 ‘ ; ; . e435 10 fo T. Turner ’ . f y 7,093 & oG eis 

New Bury Saw Mill Co., Bury 2 * HO4Ie. Ho, oO G. & J. Waterman , , 6,764.0 6 ‘a bedi 

James Byron, Woolfold, Bur ; : a ss 4Oly O40 ELLAND. bar 

T. & L. Wilde, Bury . s92e9,ssiti ginouies gue 892 90. 20] gor Building Town-hall, Elland. Mr, C. F. L. HORSFALL, 

Jethro Comfort, Bury . . . vIEY.4 CIQILO .O Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. ; 

JOHN TINLINE & Sons, Bury (accepted) . * 349.0 0 Accepted Tenders. 

Architect’s estimate . . . . 6 « 370 0 0 Thomas Pickles, Luddenden Foot, mason and bricklayer. 

Joseph Wilson, Elland, carpenter and joiner. 
rae EDMONTON. Joseph Aspinall, Elland, plumber and glazier. 
For Building Twenty-four Houses on the Angel Park Estate, Alexander Anderson, Brighouse, plasterer and slater. 
Edmonton, N., for Mr. James and Mr. H. 2. Craig. Mr. Benjamin Hainsworth, Halifax, ventilation. 
HENRY W. Doss, Architect, 110 London Wall, E C, James Mackerill, Elland, ironfounder. 
JAMES KENT, Edmonton (accepted). «4 £2,880 0 © ~ James Mackerill, Elland, fireproof flooring. 
Nineteen Houses. Jonas Binns, Halifax, painting. 

JAMES SOUTH, Edmonton (accepted) - £2,470 © 0 S. & W. H. Jaggar, Elland, heating. 4} 
ooo 
HOLDEN & Cv.’S PATENT ZING ROOFING 

a 


: WITH THEIR U 
PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 
Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 


ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heatra Exaritioy, ores, Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding —S#UT. auass Sevens’ COMPANY 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). Aas 


Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,5 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. s |||! 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W.Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 ||| 
Company Exhibition, London,-1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain E 
Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. =] 


lator 


uvre Ventilator 


EW) < 


eam 


H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ ened 3 Mzpin Retro law 


Improved Glass 


Louvre Vent 


also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


Imoroved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Tiger a. fo, Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper | Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
7 George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, W 


ae | eho 


SSPE] SrUClALITL MEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES, 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Builcings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, MANCHESTER. 


. A Ss AGENTS: — j 
ie SS | LAMBETH S.E. JT. J. STURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HOLULINGBOURNE. HALIFAX. 


For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Hollingbourne, Kent. Messrs. For Building Ten. Houses (Second Block), Swires Road, 
RuCK, SON & SMITH, Architects, Maidstone, Hoes Mr. JOSEPH WILSON, Architect, Queen's Road, 
; alifax. 


C. E. Marshall, Chatham . ‘ : . £710 17 9 Masons. 
Multon & Wallis, Gravesend |. é : oP BSP C ORO William Greenwood, Lytham Street : BeLO20 70 O 
J. W. Bunning & Son, Talfourd Road, S.E. ste Ores O R. Robinson, New Pellon é ADT IN) © 
T. Worsell, Halling, Strood » : ‘ 538 19 Oo J. Pickles, Parkinson Lane : 1,440 0 0 
W. Simmonds, Maidstone . é ; : PAI et Ae A. Foster, Wadsworth Street : me LAsA 7 O 
Wallis & Clements, Maidstone . : ; AB Scr spi fad) N. Culpan, King Cross Street . : - 1,420 0 0 
T. J. Barden, Maidstone . : : ; - 499 9 9 A. Bland, Lee Mount . 1,300. OlmD 
de Bae et, Staplehurst aes 5 5 457.70" 0 Joiners 

. Candler, Maidstone ; : . 5 ier we : ne 
E. Wilkins, Loose, Maidstone : ; Bee Wi ome) t ake Meee ta ch ; eae: ; Matter 2 
L. Seagar, Borden, Sittingbourne ; «= 456- 0-0 ee tie ese : : ; pote, Seas? 
J. Burrows & Son, Maidstone . . . ~ 452 II 0 Slaters and Plasterers. 
R. Avard, Maidstone . ' ; : 3 eat OO A. S. Blackburn, Queen’s Road ; : > 920’ OF O 
J. C. WEST, Maidstone (accepted) . .  » 410 0 o| J. Webster, Baker Street. . . . «6 259 0 0° 


Plumbers and Glaziers. 
“HAYTON HALL. H. Walsh, North Parade . : “ : . 136 10 0 
For Building Stables and Lodge, Hayton Hall, near Pockling- William Nettleship, Gibbet Street. . : . 114 16 0 
ton. Mr. WiLLIAM HAweE, Architect, North Bar Street, } All of Halifax. 
Beverley. Quantities by Mr, Edward Starr, Hull. ; LEICESTER. 


Henry Grassby, Hull . ’ " : . £7,400 © ©o} For Construction of Stone Weir (500 feet long), Canal Lock, 
W. Peacock, Scarborough f : 4 HAG EP? O!°6 with Flood Basins and Towing Path Walls, and other 
R. Brelsford, East Keswick . » 6,545°°8 10 works in connection, on the River Soar, for the Corporation 
Parker & Sharp, York . ‘. ; » | 6;,2067'2 |-o of Leicester, according to Plans, Specification, and Quan- 
W. Bellerby, York . : ; ; 0,078 0 0 tities by Mr. J. GORDON, M.I.C.E., Borough Surveyor. * 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool : é . , 6,050 0 Oo C. Baker & Co., Bradford : : ; - £27,408 18 7 
Simpson & Malone, Hull . : : 9.934712. 70. Knight & Chatwin, Sleaford . ~. : . 25,900 0 Oo 
J. Drury, Hull . : : ; ¢ , . 5,863 0 0! J. Woodewiss, Cullingworth, Bradford . - 24,542 14 It 
Longley Bros , Leeds . : i 3 POD 7 Aces G the3 John Best, Leith . : : : : » 23,970°15 «9 
J. & G. Summers, Wakefield . : : me 53745. 16, 510 John Fell, Leamington . : : ; 2 R357 BE AS uO 
Bs Hughes York . . 4 te eens 1970-07 W. J. McKenzie, Wandsworth, S:W.  . oon 22 OO Et OsO 
G. & R. Pape, Beverley . , : ‘ 4b, f00! <0-4.0 A. Kellett, Ealing : : : : i c2lsO7 Sie de, ES 
G. Jackson & Son, Hull . : P . . 5,650.0 o| Whittaker Bros., Horsforth, near Leeds. ett, 7O7n1. OKO 
Petch & Fox, Scarborough ; ‘ : . 5,636 0 -0| H.W. Pattinson, Sleaford . : : so ZOO Wilpon 
W. Binns, Bradford . ; , ; : m5,632..9,.0)  B. Cooke. & Co., Battersea” % : d . 20,470 0 .0 
Clark & Ward, York ; : : . ee OS0n.O 0 Nelson & Co., Cardiff. : : : », V2O;37O2 EO yt Ee 
J. & W. Beanland, Bradford . ‘ Z 15,577 0,..0:| James Dickson, St. Albans. ; : » 20,3204.0...0 
ie P. Barty York — . ; ‘ : P . 5,513 0 ©} Pickthall & Sans, Merthyr Tydvil . F na pfh 9,020 prOs oO 
Jackson Bros., Goole é ; ; 3 5.475 20.00) ~C. Braddoek, Southport. . Ai wae , PLO, B42 1,0. 8 
Thomas Grant, Pocklington . : : es AL2ZO.,.04 Ef. Tempest, Leicester and Keighley 4 10,008 0.40 
M. Grantham & Co., York ; 5 ; . 5,100 0 O: JAMES EVANS, Birmingham (accepted) . Ptl7,003 «5 6 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public, HARIETNUPINNIR NY LTT BAnGon, N. Wales: September 14, 1885. 
: wn Sp z . ake a 
i Sirs,_I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
From 5s. each. irs, pleasur ying have U 2g 


bee é Es a Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUGED PRICE LIST anda Testamonials to” 


parts of windows, and ia every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


and workablein their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 
WELAEXOGARNY @& HARD WwoobnbDs. 
20G BETHNAL GREEN 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “roan, London, ». 


, Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stoek Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panelge 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Mooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


“IMMOVABLE ACME” 


ii 


GOLD 


The ONLY and HIGHEST Award for | 


WOOD-BLOGK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
‘Immovable Acme.” 


aa, Vz WAG \ <I Y, WY 
qu re ya rep M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEEDS. 

For Building the Leeds Municipal Fine Art Gallery and | 
Museum. Mr. WiLit1AM H. TuHorp, A.R.I.B.A, Archi- 
tect, St. Andrew’s Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 


LEEK. 
For Concreter’s Works of Hope Mill Extensions, Leek. Messrs. 
W. SUGDEN & Son, Architects. 


supplied, 


Contract A, 


of Competition 


Quantities ROGER LOWE (accepted) ° ° . e - £346 19 9 
Contract B. incl n For Labour only of ree "ps Aaa and Plastering 
t 
a tadie caries cellaniag C. T. BROMAGE (accepted) . - . ° 377 sae 


to the whole of 


Scheme. the Basement. : ; 

For Boundary Walling and Gate Pillars for Mr. H. Davenport, 

Bipwa 6 Backhouse, Liver- Wosdent ree Messrs. W. SUDGEN & SON, Archi- 
pool . et ae Pape 0 304 T£20; 238 oO Poe ? 

W. Nicholson é on, Leeds 9,647 14 oO 12,306 19 oO 
W. Wilson & Sons, Headingley 9,488 9 7 12,102 16 7 JAMES HEATH (accepled) . . . : - £345 0 0 
W. Holdsworth, Bradford . 9,327 7 0 12,047 I2 0 For Iron Gates to same. 
Peters & Sons, Rochdale 9,266 0 oO 11,907 0 O ELGOOD Bros. (accepted) . . y . . + Fo Same 
Moulson & Son, Bradford ‘ 9,152 z 6 11,881 18 2 
W. Thompson & Sons, Leeds 9,129 16 5 TZ COA eS a3 
Longley Bios. Leeds . 8.844 18 3 11,227 35 (9 MAIDENHEAD. 
J. Wilson & Son, Bradonie 8814 5 0 11,128 15 o | For Residence and Stables (in Forest of Dean stone), Maiden- 
W. Binns, Bradiecd 8,754 I M277 head Court, Maidenhead, Berks, for Mr. C. Gervaise 
Hannam & Barber, Leeds .. @8,727e37716 11,138 Io oO Boxall. Mr. T. WHEELER, F.RILB.A., Architect, 22 
W. Joes & Co., Shipley 8,589 12 8 11,081 16 4 Chancery Lane, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Evans & 
J. Tomlinson & Son, Leeds 8,425.12 6 11,180 Io oO Deacon, 1 Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 
J. Hall, Thorp & Son, Leeds 8,345 0 Oo 10,7134) O70 Little & Senecal : . £4,240 ao 
Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds 8,300 Io o 10,760 5 O Turtle & Appleton ’ . : . 3,865 0 0 
W. Gibson, Leeds eS e6ornt 3 11,043 II 2 Foster & Dicksee aie hed 3,852 0 O 
C. Myers, Leeds. 8,157 ‘ Oo 10,560 16 6] Stephenson , 3,842 0 0 
CRAVEN & UMPLEBY, Leeds* 7,979 fe) 10,300 O O Hil Brosw. 3:799 9 O 


* Tender of £7,979 on basis of Cantaes A accepted, with 


modifications and additions included in 
to £945, making a total of £8,924. 


LEIGH. 
For Building Chapel at Leigh. Mr. J. 
77 King Street, Manchester. 
Euticknap. 
Winnard, Wigan , : : . 
McFarlane, Manchester 
Preston, Wigan. 
J. & T. Binns, Horwich 
Holt, Manchester 
Gerrard, Swinton 
Whitell, Manchester . 
Genney, Manchester . 
Genney * 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


TREODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC , ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Iv ory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and ‘tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Surveyrne List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


ROWLAND MASON ORDISH. 


HE late Mr. R. M. ORDISH, who died in 
September lat, has left a Widow and Children in 
very straigbt-ned circumstances. ome assistance bas 
been already rendered them by friends who have known of 
their unfortunate situation; but it is felt that many of 
those who have known Mr. ORDISH in the past and were 
acquainted with his very great abilities, might be willing 
to afford some aid. Subscriptions may be sent to avy of 
the undermentioned, who will d: uy acknowledge amounts 
received, or may be paid direct to Messrs. COCKS, BID. 
DULPH & CO., Bankers, 43 Charing Cross, for the 
ORDISH fund. 


EWING MATHESON, 32 Walbrook. E.G, 
C. C. FULLER, M.R.C.S., 10 St. Andrew's Place, 
Be Binge 3 7s ark, 


y ev 


FREDER RIOK ING LE, 5 WI hit ning W. 


Quantities by Mr. G. 


Revicen Tender fOr Sthedile: 


Contract B amounting 


D. MouLD, Architect, 
LDR & 


LONDON. 


For Erection of New Printing Warehouse and Offices, Long 
Acre, for Messrs. Woodfall & Kinder. 
WITHERINGTON, 


Mr. W. SECKHAM 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 79 Mark Lane, 


J. K. Coleman. : . : £10, 300 0 O 

7 £1,033. 0. 0 Kirk & Randall . 9,602 0 oO 

1,005. 0.2.0 Shepherd 7 : . 29,507 9 Os 

I,000' 0 O Knight . : : 9,519 0 O 

997 0 O Woodward 9;359° 07 0 

996 0 oO Kearley : 0,250 GO 

988 o Oo Allard ; ; 9,166 0 oO 

§28°-0" 6 Stephenson : . +8j857) -aeo 

899 I3 Oo Colisé& Son . . 8/200 "ao 

: é TO Tee ere Elkington : . » £75970 "Gano 

Accepted. Patman & Fotheringham . 7,853 “Gare 
THE HIGHTH ANNU 


WOOD 
CARPET 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 

The Resident Personal Manager. 
PARQUETRY WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 

WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


Av Moperate Prices. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 


traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, | # 


and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


cree WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far SUPERIOR in every raspast to Swedish, 
and CHEAPER. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


Architectural and Building Teudee Exhibition, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, N., 
MARCH 14 TO 28, 1887. 


The Society of Fe will Award First, Second, and Third 
ss Medals to approved Exhibits. 
Open me 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Admission 1s, 


PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Secretary. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers. 


CARDINAL & HAKFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, | Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & RS & DECORATORS. 


ALL KINDS oF ry 


|MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY - PIECES! 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


| WILKINS and SONS,| 


8b-98 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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LONDON— continued. 
_ Wor Building Two Warehouses and Three Dwelling-houses 
with Workshops, Clerkenwell. Mr. R. W. HOBDEN, 
Architect, 14 Devonshire Street, E.C. Quantities supplied. 


Dwelling-houses, 


Warehouses. ced 
‘W. Johnson. . . £3) 881 0 o £2,000 0 oO 
‘Scrivener & Co. FA ae OO 1,909 0 O 
‘Brown, Son, & Blomfield 55730. 0 56 2120", 0.60 
W. Smith : : o00.5;7 15. One 1.907400 
Brass & Son . : ‘ 0 710..0 ce 2,001 0,60 
Perry & Co. . : fe 5303 55 Ome 2.030% 04:0 
F, & H. Higgs i : 5550500 Onne 1,940 0 O 
Exton & Burton. ‘ - 535724 Oe 1,020.50 0 
Lawrence & Sons . | - 53525, 0188 2,060 0 O 
J. Hughes : Buigypy ey @ sige Key) 
Outhwaite & Sons . ~t 5,300, Ouce 1,890 0 O 
Kirk & Randall : : ot 552 00s OmEO T.500)..0 .O 
Harris & eaten. 5.201 OO Too doe OEO 
Beeriittie . 5104 10", © 1,850 0 90 
‘Prestige & Co. : 5, TOO Ome To2g) 0 10 
Jackson & Todd. : S100 0.2o 1790 0 0 
J. O. Richardson 4,858 0 Oo i725 10 'o 


for Alterations at the Red igh Commercial Street, Spital- 


fields, for Mr. F. Garner. Mr. EDWARD BROWN, Sur- 

veyor, 21 Liverpool Street, E.C. 
Belcher & Ullmer : ; 2 : £375 OnO 
Fuller & Coulthurst : - 2 BT 0620 
G. Mower . B : 5 - A C BIghEO! sO 
Jj. Walker. : 2 a, ae ; ; a200,. <0 .0 
R. Marr : i ee : : on .O 0 
S. W. HAWKINS cepa) : : 2 ee 7 740 <0 
W. Jackson . 216 0 0 


for General Repairs Ha New ah Eaves, Gutters, &c., at the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Road, Old Kent 
Road, S.E. Mr. W. F. Potrer, Architect. Quantities 
prepared by Mr. C. R. Griffiths, Surveyor, Bank Chambers, 
Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


General Repairs. Gutters. 


‘W. Buckle, Stratford . : : oe £45 10 oO 
_R. J. Amos, Deptford . £228. Tame BO anA > <7, 
‘H. L. Holloway, Hatcham 178 Om BOO 
W. Wells, Paddington 168 Io oO 407°0 0 
W. Watson, Ilford . 149 0 O BETO OC 
W. WYTHE, Dalston (accepted ) 131 5aee Bor 0.-0 


LONDON— continued. 
For New Mineral Water Manufactory, Munster Road, Fulham 
for Messrs. Batey & Co., Limited. Mr. W. PAGE, Engineer 
Contract No, 1 


Brass & Son. : ; : : s -£5:950 0 0 
Larter & Son . A 3 ; x oes.024 50 'O 
Conder. : : : ¢ A : pGyo20 0. 'O 
Higgs & Hill. : : : : : weso4 sO! 'O 
Mowlem & Co. . : ? : ; i 8 pS: Ce Te) 
Manley . : : : é 5,407, 0 O 
Knight ; ; : 4 : 5,480 0 O 
Garrardass. : : ; : ; é esa 7b4.0. 0 
Parker . Fi 5 3 e : oar'5;200.. 0.4.0 
Riches & Mount 5,270.00 50 
Macey & Sons . 5,214 0 0 
Gentry : 5.069. .O.0 
Perry & Comer, 4,955 0 oO 
Flew & Co. 4,850 0 oO 
Nightingale : ; : . 4,834 0 0 
Grover & Son . : : : 47 AO MO 
Holiday & Greenwood 4,749 90 O 


For Rebuilding Nos. 280 and 281 Whitechapel Road, for 
Messrs. Buck & Hickman. Messrs. DUNK & GEDEN, 
Architects, 36 and 37 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Ashby & Horner £6, 478 0 O 
Colls & Sons ; 6,444. 0 0 
John Grover & Son . 6,378 0 oO 
CharlesiGoxioeu. . ‘ : 5. Voysigte Keys Ke) 
Samuel J. Jerrard Avie mass Os 7Ou | Om O 
James Morter . : : 70310790 10 
J. & J. Greenwood GM87E10 10 
E. LAWRANCE & SONS (accepted ) 6,047 0 O 


For Sundry Alterations at No. 135 Fulham Road, for Mr. fe Fs 


Haden. Mr. J.B. WALL, A.R.I.B.A. -y Architect, Walbrook. 
TeaDalanee i a8f-F40 00 | O. 
F. Head 266-"0 0 
JOHN LEGGETT, Chelsea (accepted) 2258 0: 0 


For Block of Shops, Cheyne Walk and Cremorne Road, 
Chelsea, S.W., for Mr. J. KNIGHTS. Mr. HENRY W. 
DOBB, Architect, 110 London Wall, E.C. 

He Bs Mollet 
A. BRICKELL (accepted) | 

G onstructional LTronwork. 
Lindley & Co., Paddington . 


- £4,970 9 0 
4,500 Oo O 


LAZO. 0 


SPRAGUE & SCO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
@3 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Biztzs oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Cepied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


GPRAEUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCIBE 


CORSHAM DOWN 
FARLEIGH as 


awa 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


GHST BATH STONE. |BATH STONE. 
| SUMMER DRIED. 


PRINS NI 


BOX GROUND 


US> BES) 7-0\R) Exon BRN AE SU Sie. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


LIMITED, IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


COLORED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


©zrans of Estarss, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ERTIFICATR Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper,17s. 6d. & 25s. perream, 
Spracun’s Taxes, upon application. 


GORSHAM DOWN, 


STONE BROTHERS, L° BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 

STOKE GROUND, 

Over 200,000 cubic fest of SUMMEN- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


PICTOR & SONS, pe Wilts. 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
AND CORNGRIT 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


STAN DOPTOAVUPTmORD 


SIMPLEX wee |r 
GLAZING! 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * #* 
x**x**«* SKYLIGHTS & 
SS) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special ontract Required, 
NO Zinc, [RON, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


CLP LI ILLS LLLLS LL 


GROVER & Co. (#imited), Engineers, de. 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
rLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SenT Post Free). * * * * * 
BSS SSS TS SOSSSSHS POSSESSES CISCO SSLSCOSOS) 


: SU MSION, Quarry Owner, 


Gauci every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


TRADE MARK. 


E. SCOTT & CO,, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861) 
£ole uaiitaoties of the Improved Patent 


MICA LETTERS. 


BILLS or QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T, PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION, 
Accurately copied from the draft inclearhand. Orders from the 
country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms on 
application. Also Plins of Building Estates and Gencral Plan 

York at very reauced Prices. 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & Cd., 


110 Deansgate, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL Sivees 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Arcbitects’ Designs. 


OLUME XXXVI. OF “THE ARCHITECT,” 


OPAL, GLASS, 

AND WOOD LETTER MAKERS, 
GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 

EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, ETC. 


Contractors for and Manufacturers of 


GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Meciums 


Manchester, 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


#23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, SON DO sl 


KeT4Br. SUED 50 YEARS, 


Wholesale and Retail suyplicd ia 
ce Ni i CA, any size and sbape, 


166 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
32 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON~continued. | | NORTHIAM. 
For Block of Artisans’ Dwellings, Islington, N. Mr. Henry | For Building Cemetery Chapels, Northiam, for the Rye Unior 
W. Doss, Architect. Rural Sanitary Authority ; and leon Fencing. Mr. 


j.H. Mollet © . PS : - £6,500 0 0 CHARLES SMITH, Architect, Rye. Quantities not supplied. 


Chapels. 
MIDGLEY, NEAR HALIFAX. Davis & Leaney, Goudhurst . - ‘. 

For Erection of Weaving Shed, with Engine and Boiler W. Comfort, Netkiant ; cae pe 2 
Houses, at Oats Royal Mills, Midgley, near Halifax ; EDWARD PERIGOE, Northiam (accepted ) 3 shin gh 2 
together with Subways connecting same to present Mills ; Tron Fencing. rise 
also the Building of Grease Works and Joiners’ Work- G. Coleman, Northiam ’ i j ; - £139 14 ‘> 
shop, as well as Altering Mill Premises to serve for | Morton & Co, Liverpool A a 123° 0 © 
Mechanics’ and Smiths’ Shops. Mr. T. LISTER PATCHETT, Geo. Roe, lows Edmonton . ; . Tb Ce Boe 
Architect, Halifax. Quantities supplied. C. Milsted & Sons, Tenterden . E ; ‘Er8 To* oe 

Accepted Tenders. S. Winton & Son, Rife : A $ ‘ PO 6 elles Saye 

Thomas Pickles, Midgley, excavator, &c. Davis & Leaney, ‘Goudhurst : . "Tz Oe 
Wood Brothers, Sowerby Bridge, ironfounder. Grove Ironworks Company, Southwark » 11d 740 to 
The Firm’s Carpenters, carpenters and joiners. W. Comfort, Northiam q b f 2 . TOT EG 
William Alderson, Luddenden, plumber and glazier. E. Perigoe, Nothin 2 106 0 © 
John Robinson, Luddenden Foot, slater and plasterer. HILL & SMITH, Brierley Hill Ironworks (accepted ) 93 15 & 
The new work covers an area of over an acre. Houssart & Co. ,7 King William Street, City . 93 0 o 


PAIGNTON. 
For Erecting General Grocery Stores, for Mr. W. Lambshead, 
“Deller & Co.,” on the Palace Avenue Estate, Paignton. 
Mr, GEO. SOUDON BRIDGMAN, M.S.A. , Architect, Torquay ~ 


MOUNTAIN ASH. 
For Alterations to Workmen’s. Hall, Mountain Ash, Glamorgan- 
shire. Mr. J. P. JONES, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


Thos. Rees, Merthyr Vale... Aa a $1,278 oFo and Paignton. 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . : F ‘ 1,247 0. °O yA. Goss, Torquay Piet oi : . » £2,722 POD 
D. Pdieanis, Mountain Ash. . : 1,085 0 oO A Bovey, Torquay ; F . le $y aera 
T. Morris, Mountain Ash. . .. . - 78,05¢hs0150 Drew Bros., Paignton . , deer ates iow og 
M. Edwards, Mountain Ash. ... . 1,049 0 -O F. W. Vanstone, Paignton oo 
J. Williams, ‘Merthyr Se ee 969 0 0 R. Rowse, Plymouth o.o8 ° Of aaa 
J. Davies, Mountain Ash . ‘| aot Bethe F. Matthews, Babbacombe : : : 2375 ee 
And 3s. 6d. per foot run in addition for seats. R, Yeo, Torquay <a g }). \o*o eee 
STREATHAM. af Bees Paeney he + o¢ ° 
For Residence and Studio, Coventry Park, Streatham. Mr. F. M. eect aie ne conditionally) ; : aa 19 


WHEELER, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 22 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Quantities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 1 Adelaide Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. | 


For Building the Carcases of Two Houses and other work, 
Nos. 1 and 2 Palace Avenue Estate. Mr. Gro. SOUDON 


: : : ‘ : ‘ 9 O BRIDGMAN, M.S A., Architect, Torquay and ecg. 

rsh : ; ‘ f ; 7 ‘ Bie: o . -H. RABBICH (accepted) | : ; £950 .0.. 2 
Barnes z A : . - Fi sad 2, 22 O moe RAMBBOTTOM: 
Deacon . . : 5 ; s » 2,195 © o| For Extensions to Woolfold Paper Mills, Ramsbottom, for 
Hill Bros. . ° . . ° . 11.| 209800 mo Messrs. Olive Bros. Mr. JOHN GARNETT, Architect, 
Turtle & Appleton . . 3 : «° 2,095. Ome Ramsbottom. Quantities by the Architect. 
ie PEE SMITH (accepted ) , : - 0 >2;0903 Deo James Byrom, Woolfold, near Bury. 


(wee Ww. GIRDLE STONE: < PATENT). 


The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
4 Goid Medal 


WAS AWARDED ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE CLOSETS. — 


IN USE AT 


Charterhouse Schools 
Haylebury College 


Duke of Bedford’s Schools 


ee 


St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood | Sutton Board Schoo!s 


Blean Union Workhouse, Can- | 1sle of Thanet Union, Minster 


Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Convalescent Institution 


Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 


And Numerous other Institutions 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (Ane and dry) may be used. 


ASH CLOSETS. 


ASH CLOSETS. 


The Engineer to the Company e gives es PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES Schools, 
Asylums, &¢c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH C LOSETS—ASH CLOSET S—on an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Sa GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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SANDWICH. 
For Restoration of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Sandwich. Mr. 
J. O. Scorr, Architect, Spring Gardens, S.W. cae 

“ota 
Wilson, Canterbury : » £607, £321 £147 41,975 
W. & T. Denne, Walmer - 482 306 207 995 
Denne & Son, Deal ° » 500 330 120 950 
Adcock, Dover . ° « 430 360 157 947 
WISE, Deal (accepted) . - 420 318 141 879 

TAUNTON. 


For Alterations to the White Hart Inn, East Reach, Taunton, 
for Messrs. S. & W. T. Toms, Brewers, Chard, Somerset. 
Mr. W. H. CREASE, Architect, 2 Bath Place, Taunton, 


“ 


Somerset. 
J. Morse. 5 é ; . ‘ 5 » £278 10 oO 
A. j. Spiller e e 6 e ry o- e ° 275 oh sfe) 
W. Greed... .< y . , é : : Ae OO 
; On Fox ° . ° e ° e e ° ° 253 Oo 0 
G. Handford 2 : ; 5 e 5 —z44 0. 0 
J. MOUNTSTEPHENS (accepted) » 6 + » 210 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. BEATTIE & SONS, of Edinburgh, have obtained the. 
contract for the Coats Memorial Church, Paisley, the amount 
being about 24,000/. The architects are Messrs. Blanc & 
Gordon, Edinburgh. 

THE directors of the Wenham Company, Limited, Upper 
Ogle Street, Fitzroy Square, have announced that although, as 
is known to the shareholders, the accounts of the company are 
only finally made up and audited yearly to June 30, the business 
of the half-year ended December 31, 1886, has resulted in a 
very satisfactory profit, which enables the Board to declare an 
interim dividend of one shilling per share for that period, ten 
per cent. per annum, leaving a large disposable amount. The 
directors also state that the business of the company continues 
to progress satisfactorily, and steps are being taken to further 
develop agencies on the Continent and elsewhere. 

IN consequence of the increase of the business, the Aolus 
Waterspray Company have found it necessary to take larger 
premises, and have consequently removed their offices and 
show-rooms to 124 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

THE Britannia Company, of Colchester and London, have 
removed their London offices to 100 Houndsditch. 


THE AOLUS 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


ON Monday the eighth annual Architectural and Building 
Trades Exhibition, held under the' auspices of the! Society of 
Architects, was opened under the Patents, &c.,-Acts of 1883, as 


‘an international exhibition at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 


Islington. The feature that perhaps mainly distinguishes this 
from the previous exhibitions is the number of new inventions 
shown, which constitute not merely nominal, but valuable im- 
provements, which will rapidly find favour as they become 
known, 
Shanks & Co, 

Messrs, Shanks & Co., of the Tubal Foundry, Barrhead, 
Glasgow, and 46 Cannon Street, London, E C., have a repre- 
sentative display of the specialities for which they have so 
world-wide a reputation. The patent “ Imperial” combined 
bath and fittings one of the favourites of the present day— 
many thousands have been made::to meet the demand for 
them in the last few -years—is shown. No woodwork is used, 
and the plumbing work in fixing is practically nominal, merely 
three joints having to be made. Perfect cleanliness is by them 
easily insured, and comfort and convenience has been studied 
in reducing what are usually complicated fittings to the extreme 
of simplicity. Bath, standing waste and overflow pipe, with 
grating, and recess for taking fittings, are in one complete solid 
iron casting, Fittings, comprising hot and cold taps and waste- 
pull of best and strongest description are fixed in the recess 
above referred to, and covered witha porcelain slab, in which 
there are two soap or sponge trays draining into waste. A trap 
is fixed at foot of discharge pipe, with brass outlet union, and 
the overflow is obtained by means of a hollow plunger and 
valve, or a separate union is fixed in standing waste pipe, and 
overflow taken off into another channel. The bath is made with 
roll or cope, with ornamental feet, japanned or enamelled inside 
and japanned outside, a speciality being made of the style and 
finish of baths which have achieved a reputation for durability 
and efficiency. The “Universal” combined bath and 
fittings possesses all the advantages of the former ; and so 
also does the “Citizen,” or, as it is called, the bath for the 
million, which is about the cheapest combination bath produced. 
All these are furnished with the patent adjustable trap and 
improvements of the “ Imperial.” Also a solid porcelain bath 
with the well-known No. 35 combined bath fittings. Shanks’s 
patent eureka spray bath is shown in wood enclosure, fitted 
with plunge, spray, shower, douche, and ascending shower, 


WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


IS THE 


CHEAPEST 


AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 235 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


=: - = PARQUET FLOORINGS. WOOD CARVINGS. 
= Q = 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
Ce pend <x > RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
= Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, the country 
> a) = Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
a — ii . 
>) > zi veape 
= ey) vii 
i = cS > ei 
fa = Zs 
a) — uy 
nowt = S| | 
a [= [== | E& : - At J 
= ar = 7D 4 cereal 
Fad VBS NERY 
f-— a TM 3 Sales FER s 
= — AN pb (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared See yO 
E= > aA _ TH | N QU E on deal back laminations, equal in wear to i 
may fan) ies inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old £= £44 DEAL 
existing deal floor,and is susceptinie of removal at pleasure. See Constraction, | a et BACKING. 
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SUPPLEMEN 


with the patent eureka fittings, which are a great simplification 
of former complicated systems of pipes and handles. There is 
a mixing box for hot and cold water, with the great convenience 
that one handle divides the supplies, insuring a more certain 
action, besides effecting the primary saving of cost and labour 
in fixing, Formerly a tap would have been furnished for each 
supply. Another advantage over the ordinary form is the 
circular end. The defect of spray and shower canopies, due to 
contracting the size and shape to fit the ordinary plunge baths 
which, with their complicated fittings, are more expensive from 
extra cost of production in themselves, and in labour of fitting, 
conjoined with the tendency to get out of order, is done away 
with, and all perfection possible by means of simplicity in the 
fittings is attained. The canopy is made to suit the circular- 
ended plunge bath so that the spray jets all converge to the 
centre, and the bather is not hampered for want of room. 
The same style of bath, without the wood casing but having 
identical fittings,'is the cheapest form of bath of the class in 


the market. In connection with the baths may be mentioned 
the instantaneous water-heater introduced by Messrs. Shanks & 
Co., which, when hot water is required at short notice, is 
invaluable, and not only invaluable for the bath, but for other 
purposes it will prove a saving of much time. Certainly a more 


Robert Adams. 

The exhibit of Mr. Robert Adams, of 17 Blackman Street, 
Borough (works, 7 Great Dover Street, S.E.), occupies the usual 
position in the hall. _ Several improved patents are shown for 
the first time. There is a new improved patent sash, an inge- 
nious and simple modification of the patent reversible sash, 
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which in price is no more expensive than an ordinary sash, an@ 
for the small expense of 25. 6d. any existing and ordinary sash 
can be converted. The appearance is that of an ordinary sash, 
but it effectually excludes all draughts. The two sketches show 
the screws and mode of fastening of this reversible sash. A new 
weather bar is shown which can be of any desired height, and 
which falls easily when the sash is to be closed. The use of these 
bars is to introduce air without draught. The lower sash is opened 
a few inches, and the open space being closed by the weather 
bar, the air from without enters between the top of the lower 


expeditious system of heating water has not yet been devised. sash and bottom of top one. There is a new butt spring—the 


JEFFERIES’ PATENT 
AUTC 


PMATIC DOOR-CHECK AND SPRING, 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Banks, Schools, Hotels, Offices, Warehouses, Private Houses, &c. 


No. 2529. 


The advantages of Jefferies’ Patent Door-Check and Spring 
are 


re s— 
It is AUTOMATIC and CERTAIN in its action, 
SLAMMING of doors is ENTIRELY PREVENTED, whilst PER= 
FECT CLOSING is insured. 
Doors can be made to close QUICKLY or SLOWLY as required. 
Doors can be KEPT OPEN, if required, AT ANY ANGLE, 


It works parallel with the door, and takes up VERY LITTLE P ee 
SPACB. ae 
Having NO COMPLICATED LEVERS, it.can be fixed in a few E a A uf 


minutes by an UNSKILLED WORKMAN. 

Itis DIRECT ACTING, so that friction is reduced to a MINIMUM, 

‘The SAME CHECK can be used for EITHER RIGHT or LEFT 
HAND decors. 

Being fixed OUTSIDE the room, it is not an eye-sore. 

After being fixed it requires NO ATTENTION except OCCA- 
SIONALLY OILING at the joints. 

Each (heck is sent out COMPLETE with oil and screws, and 

PACKED IN A CARDBOARD BOX, with instructions for fixing. 


In ordering, please give full particulars of size of door. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— 


“il 


Engraving showing Door closed. Engraving showing Door partly open. 


JOHIN FELL & Co., Wolverhampton; 9 Fenchurch St., London; and 163 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Also Manufacturers of Bath and Lavatory Fittings, and all kinds of Sanitary Brass Work, Pumps, Steam Fittings, &c.. &e. 


ERA AL LREOLITE PRIRAING. 
SAVE ONE-THIRD OF COST AND TIME BY USING KALLKOLITH. 


It fills the Pores, stops all suction, dries quickly. produces an exquisite smoothness, and is more durable than Oil Priming, 


E.ATLLEAOLITEXS STAIN. 


Wood twice coated with KALLKOLITH produces a fine Oak Tint, a d can be 


VARNISHED WITHOUT SIZE BING USED. 
Price per Case of Eight Tins of 14 lbs. each, 40s , packing included. Sample Tins, 6s. each. 


Registered Trade Mark, 


i?“ H. RANSOM & CO., 11 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


| KALLKOLITH 
KALLKOLITH 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO., late 


WATS O Nee BON TOR eee), 


SS & 3G OLD BOND STREET, WW. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 
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ordinary Victor spring, in a new form. By a simple turn the | spring has the same advantages except in the matter of. 
spring can be strengthened to any desired power to resist wind | strengthening the spring. Closing noiselessly by regulating 
the valve spring on the top, the door will close as quickly or as. 
i Hl Hl ff slowly as is required, or it can be regulated to stop open, the 
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door remaining just where the hand leaves it. The Victor deep 
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well spring, like the others, can be regulated to any speed, and 
will remain open when beyond the circle. Another form of this- 
spring is that with double action. Besides these, however, the 
“Empress Victor” door spring, working by air, is entirely new. 
This pneumatic spring, which insures absolute noiseless 
closing, can be fixed flat on the top of the door, or on the 
transom, or can be concealed. Everything that can be effected 
pressure, or to close any door. This cannot be done with any | is got by this spring, and more, as it will open beyond the 
other spring at presentin the market. The doorcan be opened | circle, and it is equal in durability and is less unsightly than any 
as far back as wished, and remain open when past the square | other spring of this description. A new patent tongued 
The spring is silent with cushion action. The Victor back. ' bolt for French casements is shown. This is a solid bolt, 
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Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


te BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND G00D VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. | 
The Celebrated ‘DUBOIS ” Hydraulic Drawn Lead TRAPS and BENDS, 


The above Shapes and Sizes always in Stock, and we are prepared to furnish SPECIAL SHAPES to order at short notice. These justly celebrated 

TRAPS are made from Pure Pig Lead by Hydraulic Machinery after the manner of Lead Pipe, and have peculiar advantages appreciated by 

every Plumber. They are greatly superior to either Cast or Hand-made Traps, as they have no SEAM, are of UNIFORM THICKNESS, 

PERFECTLY SMOOTH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE, and can be FLANGED, PLUGGED, and STRETCHED, without fear of SPLITTING. 
No possibility of Sandholes. 


FOR PERFECTION OF MANUFACTURE THESE GOODS ARE PRE-EMINENT. 


For Sale generally by the principal Lead Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in Plumbing and Sanitary Appliances throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


DUBOIS MANUFACTURING CO., LONDON AND NEw YORK. 


London Office and Works:—15 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, W.C. 
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as distinguished from the hollow bolt previously shown. | to answer the same purposes, and this can be done without 
It is a three-way bolt, top, bottom, and cross. When fixed it | taking up the existing box. These have been in work and have 
is morticed out of sight, and when shot into the rebate | given every satisfaction for six months past at the Civil Service 
Stores, and a testimonial to that effect can be seen at Mr. 
Robert Adams’s stand. 

The remainder of the notice of Mr. Robert Adams’s exhibit 
will be given next week. 


Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Company, Limited. 


The well-known system of Moule’s Patent Earth-closet 
Company, of 54 Garrick Street, Covent’ Garden, is shown at 


ae 


| ————————— Wi Stand D 120. The principle of the earth system is founded on 
HIERN Dire HAE | / ; the now well-known deodorising and disinfecting power 
Hi Hi iH \GEMPRESS VICTOR, iH i} Hf i possessed by dry earth. The practical application of this 

Hi bi ‘er fh AEST ANOINES Hye i principle consists in the employment of a reservoir of earth, 
REM IAPR Ua SEG i i and of a simple and durable form of apparatus suitable for 
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measuring and delivering a regulated charge of earth each time 
that the closet is used. The system is applicable to most 
existing closets, to all new closets, and to commodes. Its 
employment effectually remedies all the evils attendant on 
common cesspool privies, on water-closets and on commodes. 
The earth system is economical as regards both its prime cost 
and its subsequent working expenses ; it involves the use of no 
costly cisterns or pipes, and no risk of injury by frost is 
incurred. The supply of the earth, and the removal of the 
manure, are attended with no more inconvenience than are the 
supply of coal and the removal of ashes ; whilst the value of 
the manure obtained amply repays the cost of such supply and 
removal. Where there is no adequate supply of dry earth, but 
a good supply of ashes, sifted ashes may, either wholly or in 
part, take the place of the earth, these being available for use 
with earth, ashes, or charcoal. 
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excludes all draught. As the price is about 3s. a foot a long 
future may be predicted for it, owing to increased durability at 
lesser cost. When closed it forms a dead lock, which there is 


St. Pancras Ironwork Company. 

Besides specimens of some of their leading works, the 
no forcing. An improvement is shown also in Smith’s spring | St. Pancras Ironwork Company, St. Pancras Road, N.W., 
by addition of the silent action, and by introduction of | exhibit for the first time a great novelty in what is called 
two separate springs with which the strength can be | Hendra & Gooding’s patent rubber treads. The use of india- 

PUES ete, rubber as treads for stairs is a decided novelty, and one is 
inclined to say that it will for safety, as well as for wear, prove 
a most welcome invention. A very good test of the wearing 
qualities has been made by subjecting it to such hard usage as 
is the rule on tramway car steps. It has been tried on a tram- 
increased to any power to resist the wind in either | way car for a period of eight months, and its life in such 
‘direction. The double action can be made single action | situation is judged to be fully seven or eight years, and might 


PATENT 


F.top-tignt| GRUNDY’S PATENT 
| VENETIAN WARM-AIR 


UCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. ove 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or WI N D OW 
Railway Station, for all varieties ot 


BATH STONE, pecans specially to suit Architects’ BLIND 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & ©O.,Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. |CQM PANY, 


i SEYSSEL Rees BUND. VENTILATING FIRE GRATE 
ASPHALTE LANE, ean ree s 
LONDON, E.C. in BLErIANB, 
/ légrabhi TMustiavonss The novelty, superiority,and advantage of this patent 
Telegraphic Price Lists 
‘Address :— &e., kc. consist in the heating surface being greater than any 


‘Blinds, London.” Free on application.| other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 


simple in construction, and-is made .n the form of a Stove, 

if N G the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 

LOCK P AV ‘ behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 

Gir. WHITE'S SYSTEM), The same ° attached a oe a - a ee or 

Stove front. is very suitable for «chools, class-rooms, 

Por CEs ain haa waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 

: ° he houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
Estimates and full particulars specification post free on application. 

on application to TESTIMONIALS. 

4 THOS. GREGORY & CO. | «9 Victoria Chambers. Westminster.S.W.: Junel10, 1884. 

Woop PAvinG AND SreaM “Sm,—-I have mucb pieasure in testifying to the 

JOINERY WoRKS efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. Tt hag 

at been very successtul. aud given every satisfaction where I 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Estimates on application to 


EMLEY & SONS 


(LIMITED), ~ Clapham Junction, 8.W.|) ave used it. Yours, &c., 


STEAM SAWIN “To Mi : Jaws Warr, BR.I.B.A.” 
nis Dot eee aes RNING, J. L. BACO N & CO., To My. Grundy. Joun sireet Batford Row, W.O.: 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY WE. (HRATING and VENTILATING ENGINEERS,| «pean sm,—r nave now tn an opportunity ot testing 


your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 


SAeanhe i 7 : most agreeably disappointed, because, as you-are aware, I 
QUANTITIES, ETC. Every descrip eee _ sa bp any destined was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
Correctly Written and el asad to me; but now | can say it ans *e3 adnvirably, and heats 


“tetniatecsoe"|[MPROVED SMALL PIPE SYSTEM. |i? = rr 75s Sau 


ati . 1 “To Mr. John Grundy.” ; 
J L ALLDAY ; Estimates Free. Effect Guaranteed. From James (varry. Ksq., Ac: ‘tee’ west Hartlepool, 
a es 5| Phoenix Works, 34 Upper Gloucester Place, July 1¢54. 
Rt Photolithographer and Dorset Square, London, N.W. “DEAR SIR,—1! have very great pleasure in stating that 
Collotype Printer, Descriptive Pamphlet Pos'-free. the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 


et a 3 Er ee pale i Ee dina 
‘hakespéare Printing Works, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. hes Pale tants eae at Beaten an thet I now 
BIRMINGHAM. oa cre. i RAILWAY AND MARINE | order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 


ane ent te ae ee | it oc lal course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
Sheers eee cee economical, efficient. end easily managed stove at present 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO., THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY betore ine public. John Grundy 


From Hon. and Rev . G. OC. Taibot, M.A., Withington, 


30 & 31 Pater E ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited). Cheitenhaall 
: ernostel Square, London, EC., Nos. 84 and 85 King William Street, London, E.C. “DEAR Stx,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
ORIGINAL MAKERS OF TALC G ROUND | Capital, £1,000,000. is completely warmed by your new grate, It is the most 
} 


Fully Subscribed, £500,000. Paid up, £100,090. 930nomical and efficient that J have ever secn.—Mr, John 


WA [L L = PA - E | Persors insured about 800,000. Grundy.” og 
a | Names of Workmen not required ; premium charged on Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 


Manufacturers of High-class Papers only.| “Protesiow grt uur te of Pole. Hes gui ale ty Me Jae Canta 
PAPER FROM 2/- PER PIE CE GROSS | retnces Base for GENERAL ACCIDENTS with bonus on the neat uuueted through che Baek and re, ibe von 
5 . . . eps 
Bpartal facilities for the production of Architects’ own ticgitee: cee Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number of mgr ee GRUNDY, 30 Duncep Terrace, City Road, 
Printers of Messrs. WATTS & Co.’s Wall-Papers (designed by Applications for Agencies invited. London.—Works : TYLDESLEY, near Menchester, 


| Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS epee neeer ee 1 Cpper Gilmore 


Messrs, BopLuy & GaRNER and GILBERT Scovr). j jace. Edinburgh. 


8. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 
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various coloured marbles embedded in Portland cement, the 


safely be expected to last severa] years longer in other posi- 
tions. The following is the description of the system :—The 
novel feature of this invention is the use of a metal perforated 
plate or keeper, with blocks of indiarubber fixed in the holes, 
and projecting above it, so as to give a firm foothold under all 
circumstances.. They can be applied to any stairs, of wood, 
stone or iron, without any alterations being needed. No 
cutting away or other weakening of the stairs required. They 
are the most durable form of tread known. The rubbers wear 
very slowly, and can be turned round, interchanged and finally 
renewed at a trifling cost. New or old and worn steps can be 
fitted with them in afew minutes. They can be made to any 
size, length or width. Their appearance is neat. They give 
the most perfectly safe foothold ; slipping or tripping entirely 
prevented. The description of the St. Pancras Ironwork 
Company’s exhibit will be continued next week. 


Ernest Homan. 

Few persons will regret having paid a visit to the Exhibition 
this year if only to have had the opportunity of seeing one of 
the most important exhibits shown in the hall, or indeed in the 
country, which will be found in Homan’s Venetian marble 
mosaic tiles, exhibited by Mr. Ernest Homan, of 17 Grace- 
church Street, E.C. Practically it is mosaic work, the floor 
being formed into one homogeneous whole of tiles of about 
8 inches square. The following technical description will be 
of interest to our readers. The tiles are formed of variously 
coloured marble tesserae embedded in cement, and afterwards 
subjected to a pressure of 4,500 lbs. per square inch, by hydraulic 
machinery. The density thus obtained renders them impervious 
to moisture and as durable as the hardest stone. Unlike ordi- 
nary mosaic floors, they are not liable to crack, and they can 
be laid by any ordinary workman. They have been in use for 
fifteen years. Various patterns are kept in stock to select from, 
delivery of which can be effected at a few hours’ notice. Special 
designs can be delivered from works in two months. They 
cost only one-third of the ordinary mosaic laid zz sz/w. ‘The 
great ease with which this floor can be laid is an important 
item. Any pattern can be furnished by allowing due notice. 
Another advantage is that with ordinary mosaic any damage 
arising from falling bodies, cracks or breakage from any causes 
whatever, can only be repaired by having skilled workmen in, 
but in case of the Venetian marble mosaic work it is merely 
necessary to order a new tile, which can be laid in place of the 
broken one by any ordinary workman. It is composed of 
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London Office 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO.,LD. 


Works :—CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 
:—2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster,S.W. 


marble going half way through the tile, practically resulting in 
a material of everlasting wear. Mr. Ernest Homan only began 
to introduce this mosaic work last October from Italy, the 
material being the product of Italian industry, and of which he 
is the sole importer. As it becomes known there can be little 
doubt that it will be largely in demand, especially as compared 
with ordinary mosaic work costing from 25s. to 30s. per yard 
super. This could be fixed complete anywhere in London for 
13s. Table-tops made of this work are shown, and are par-~ 
ticularly handsome. 

Next week we shall describe Homan’s metallic concrete 
paving and its uses. 

Homan & Rodgers. 

In connection with the above exhibit are also shown samples 
of the valuable flat brick fireproof floors of Messrs. Homan & 
Rodgers, of 17 Gracechurch Street, E.C., and 13 Dawson Street, 
Manchester, which will be described next week. 


Samuel Elliott. 


Mr. Samuel Elliott makes a handsome display at his 
Stand F, 188 of registered machine-made wood mouldings. 
The execution is remarkably good, the mouldings well and 
cleanly cut with so smooth a face that it can be polished 
direct from the machine without the use of sand-paper. Nothing 
that is shown has had any touching up, but all is shown just as the 
work left the machine, and even the fine polished specimens 
shown have not been glass papered before polishing. A fine 
circular moulding should be noticed as a skilful piece of work. 
It is’ likely to be mistaken for turned work; it, is, however, 
entirely machine work. A specimen of polished work is shown 
as executed for Bryncarrow Castle, Llanelly. Among other 
architects Mr. Elliott has worked for Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., the late Sir G. G. Scott, and the 
late G. E. Street, R.A., and at the Building Exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall last year the gold medal was awarded by the 
Society of Architects. A fine 2 inch wainscot oak door isa 
capital test of good panelling and high-class joinery, and is 
shown as a sample of workmanship. Each of the thirteen 
panels has a different section moulding, and on the reverse side 
of door bolection and inlaid moulding. Among other specimens 
is a Gothic head moulding surmounted by a dental cornice in 
pitch pine and walnut wood, also a fine sample of teak framing 
with circular moulding. Mouldings to carry electric wires are also 
shown, and small mouldings for cabinetmaker’s work. A large 
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GULCHER DYNAMO. 


PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., Rlectric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps for 


Public Buildings, Factories, &. 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY,LONDON, S.W. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


LEAD GLAZING, Ce. 
W. JAMES & CO., 


WILLES ROAD & PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


White Relievo Etchings on Plate Glass, in the 
Continental Style. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


43 ESSEX RD. ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 
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COALVILLE "LEIGESTERSHIR 
MESSRS. E. JACKSON & CO.. 


AUCTIONEERS, 
SURVEYORS and VALUERS, 
LAND, ESTATE, and HOUSE AGENTS. 


CHIEF OFFICES: 
53) and 56 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Branch Offices : 762 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
London, N. 

Estates Managed and Rents Collected. 

Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 
@ | or Private Treaty. 

Valuations of Landed Estates, Building Land, and 
House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed. 

Valuations for Probate. 

Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 

Acivances made at 5 per cent. on Reversions, or Purchased 
outright if desired. 

Owners are invited to forward particulars of Estates, 
freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may have to 
oe Let or Sold, which will be Registered free, 
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variety of woods are seen, and among them oak, walnut, box, 
satinwood, rosewood, mahogany, ebony, teak, pencil cedar, 
acacia, sequoia, white holly, snake tree, tulip wood, pear tree, 
bird’s-eye maple, yew, birch, beech, ash, pitch pine, African 
black wood, fumigated or green oak, &c. The designs are all 
registered, and the workmanship speaks for itself, there being 
nothing like this to be met with often in the market, if at all. 


Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris. 

Models are shown at the Stand C 96 to illustrate the speciali- 
ties of Messrs. R. Johnson, Clapham & Morris, of Manchester. 
These show Johnson’s patent wire lathing with iron backing 
applied to ceilings, and the same applied to studded wall. This 
system should be brought under notice everywhere, and it 
would require no gift of prophecy to say that the more it gets 
known the more universal would be its adoption. It provides 
a great safeguard against fire risks in certain lines where a 
want existed, and which hitherto has not been supplied ina 
cheap and at the same time reliable manner. The patent 
galvanised wire lathing is designed to take the place of ordinary 
wood laths as a surface for plaster, either for ceilings or par- 
tition walls. This lathing is formed of galvanised wire netting 
} inch or smaller in mesh laid on strips of varnished hoop iron 
about 3 inch wide, fastened by special staples edgeways across 
the joists, from 6 to 9 inches apart. The netting is then spread 
on this iron backing and stapled to the joists, from which, 
however, it is always separated by a definite and ample space. 
Plaster can thus key under the thickest joist or beam. This 
can and has been fixed under old ceilings without removing the 
old plaster. In this system there are no wood laths to burn; 
the plaster is an inch thick where it touches the joists, so that 
the under-surface of the ceiling may become red hot without 
perceptibly heating the joists which support it. The plaster 
keys so firmly to the wire netting that even if a red-hot ceiling 
be suddenly chilled, it will not fall down as lath and plaster 
usually does, but will continue to protect the joists above from 
the flames below, as has been practically proved. That several 
fire insurance companies offer a large reduction in the pre- 
mium where patent wire lathing has been used is in itself a 
guarantee of its excellence. The wire lathing neither contracts 
or expands, while the staples used to fix it afford abundant play 
to any slight twisting of the joists, so that the plaster does not 
crack. Firred lathing is unnecessary, as the iron strips 
employed allow the plaster to key under the thickest joist. 
Pugging boards are unnecessary, as the wire lathing is 
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amply strong enough to carry 4 or 6 inches of pugging ; 
and lastly, the wire netting is galvanised to prevent rust. 
The system of johnson’s patent woven wire and iron fireproof 
partition walls is a further development of the above, and is 
intended to supersede the ordinary studded walls and brick 
partition walls, being also applicable to roofs. The wood 
framework of an ordinary partition wall is replaced by an 
ingenious but simple combination of hoop and angle iron 
so designed that the maximum strength is secured with a 
minimum weight of metal. When this iron framework has 
been erected it is covered with galvanised wire netting 3 inch 
or finer in mesh, and plastered with ordinary plaster on both 
sides, forming a wall as incombustible as brick, though much 
lighter, and only 3 or 4 inches thick. The material for the 
partition is supplied in such a shape that but little time or skill 
is required for its erection. It is specially adapted for dividing 
up large buildings, either for offices or shops to suit tenants. 
Test experiments have proved that a fierce fire may rage for an 
hour on one side of one of these partition walls, while the other 
side will only feel comfortably warm to the touch, and the walls 


are practically sound proof. It is a most efficacious material - 


when used for the protection of iron girders, pillars, &c. 
Numerous other purposes for which the material is adapted 
will occur to the reader’s mind. Architects of standing who 
have used it have recognised its merits, and it only requires to 
be known, we believe, and by rapid strides it will become a 
generally used and appreciated material. Our readers may be 
reminded that its excellence as a fireproof plastering was first 
recognised by the award of a silver (highest) medal at last 
year’s Building Exhibition. 


Chambers, Monnery & Co. 

Messrs. Chambers, Monnery & Co, of 41 Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C., occupy their usual position in Bays 55, 56, 57, 
58, and 59, Arcade. Among the excellent display of fire-grates 
is the new patent Withington grate. This is particularly suited 
to throw heat into the room by preventing the waste of un- 
utilised heat that would in ordinary cases escape by the 
chimney. The sides, back and top are firebrick. The smoke 
is drawn to the front and escapes through a narrow aperture 
left between the firebrick behind the front of stove into flue. It 
partially consumes the smoke. No back or down-draught can 
take place, and the heating power of this grate is something 
astonishing, even though from inspection of the construction 
and the principle followed a very large increase of heating 
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including caskets and chalices. In fact, anything that can be called artistic and assigned with certainty to a particular era is represented, the 
result being an exhaustive and exceedingly pretty production.” Book LORE. 
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ici i | i indow fittings, &c., included. 
re been anticipated. Air regulators are pro- | ironmongery, door furniture, win ; eg eo 
F Fided: Ricoh combustion can be regulated at will. The | Those most useful patents, the wall-ties of various kinds so 
grate 5 a most efficient remedy for a smoky chimney, as has 
already been experienced by those who have used it. It is 
shown for the first time this year, but has been some time in 
use, and given satisfaction everywhere. Bi, 
Another variety of fire-grate, namely, the patent sliding 
canopy grate furnishes a ready means of quickening draught. 
The slide works on a rack work arrangement, and can be 
Jowered to any desired distance. This likewise is new, and not “ 
before shown in public. It is a handy feature in a grate, ie long associated with the name of Messrs. Chambers, Monnery 
fires, when low, can be freshened up with ease, saving the | ¢ G4 and without which their exhibit would be incomplete, 
annoyance arising from the endeavour to reanimate an expiring | 2.4 also shown. 


LTT William Woollams & Co. 
AGM 3 Messrs. Wm. Woollams & Co., manufacturing paper- 


stainers, of 110 High Street (near Manchester Square), 
London, W., the original makers of non-arsenical papers, 
have a unique exhibit, consisting wholly (so far as fixed 
specimens are concerned) of flocks upon mica grounds, a 
new combination of materials and processes resulting in a 
great variety of rich and silk-like effects. The designs are 
of various kinds, suitable both for ceilings and walls, and 
mostly by well-known artists. On the left of the stand is 
a fine ceiling design, the “ Northampton,” No. M 186, in vellum 
flock on green mica, surrounded by a bold guilloche border, 
designed by Mr. Owen W. Davis. The back of the stand is 
covered by a variety of patterns, commencing with a smaller 
uss ceiling design, the “Ganges,” No. M 181, in white flock on 

fire, and untidiness of having the servants in to rekindle it. | citron mica, designed by Mr. A. Silver ; followed by an all over 
The Teale patent stoves are shown with the principle applied to wall paper, the “ Yaxley,” No. M 33, in white flock on blue 
throw the heat well forward into the room. | mica, designed by Mr. J. West; an old damask wall paper, 
The ranges and kitcheners of Messrs. Chambers, Monnery ' 3 feet 6 inches repeat, the “ Holwell,” No. M_ 190, in brown 

& Co. are well known down to “the Bishopsgate,” a veryfavourite flock on brown mica ; the “ Catmere,” also a reproduction of a 
Uttle cooking-stove. There is a large display of kitcheners, fine old damask pattern, 2 feet 8 inches repeat, No. M 134, in 
&c., of all varieties—portable, self-setting, &c. Handsome vellum and white flocks on terra cotta mica, enriched with 
ranges that can be used as open or closed grates, some with an underprint ; the “ Takino,” No. M 182, a rather open 
Sliding door to grate instead of swing door. Thereisahand- ceiling pattern, white flock on pink mica, designed from 
some circular-ended range for shallow openings, giving an a Japanese mzofzf by Mr. G. C. Haité; the “Mullein,” No. 
ample depth for hot plates, and also a new self-setting range M 32, a well covered wall-paper, vellum flock on old gold 
with covings, the same as a Leamington range, but without mica, designed by Mr. F. J. Weidemann; the “ Welbeck,” 
requiring, like that range, the fixing. A good display is also No. M 191, a rich damask pattern (old example) in green 
made of iron over-mantels of good design representing various and brown flocks on green mica; the “ Savoy,” No. M 184, a 
woods, marbles, &c., and many mantels are shown of a complete dado decoration in vellum flock on blue mica, de- 
very ornate character, and a good choice of general builders, signed by Mr. A. F. Brophy; the ‘“ Burke,” No. M 183, a 
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ceiling pattern 21 inches square, in white flock on old gold 
mica, designed by Mr. H. W. Beavan; the “ Johnson,” No. M 
188, a well-covered flowing-all-over pattern in cream-colour 
flock on terra-cotta mica, designed by Mr. A. E. Sedding ; the 
“ St, Marco,” No. M 192, a damask pattern of Italian character 
in blue flock on blue mica, designed by Miss Louisa Aumonier ; 
the “ Southport,” No. M 189, reproduced from an old Chinese 
damask, 2 feet 9 inches repeat, in cream flock on old gold mica ; 
the “ Serlio,” No. M 71, white flock on blue mica, redrawn from 
an old example by Mr. A. J. Tatham; the “ Wedily,” No. M 
31, vellum-coloured flock on green mica, designed by Mr. E. 
Wildey ; the “Southport,” No. M 193, the same design as 
No. M. 189, worked in two flocks on terra-cotta mica ; and the 
“Canonbury,” No. M 187, a bold ceiling pattern, 3 feet 6 inches 
square, in white flock on citron mica, designed by Mr. Owen 
W. Davis. The surrounding guilloche border and corner are 
designed so that they may be extended or diminished without 
making a bad joint, in order to suit rooms of any size. In 
addition to the fixed specimens briefly described above, Messrs. 
Wm. Woollams & Co. show a number of others in books, 
stands, &c. The continual recurrence of mistakes in identity 
between themselves and other houses of somewhat similar 
names renders it important to point out that Messrs. Wm. 
Woollams & Co.’s pattern-books are distinguished by their 
trade-mark (a bale of wool branded W and two lambs sus- 
pended), the observance of which will prevent confusion and 
disappointment. 
Edward Smith & Co. 

One of the handsomest exhibits of high-class work is that 
shown by Messrs. Edward Smith & Co., of Coalville, Leicester- 
shire. The exhibit includes specimens of red and buff terra- 
cotta and moulded bricks, floor and wall tiles, hand-painted 
tiles, embossed and incised tiles, photographic art tiles and 
mosaics. Great care has been taken in arranging this display, 
so that every opportunity of a critical inspection is afforded, 
with the result that these specialities leave nothing to be desired 
in any respect, whether as to material, effect, or ornamental 
design. A structure has been built of the noted Leicestershire 
red bricks, which are well known as particularly hard brick, 
and for their rich red colour. The structure resembles the 
capital letter X, the triangular spaces being fitted up with 
dados, wall linings, &c., and the floors being laid in tile floor 
and various ornamental designs. To describe one of the 
spaces : the floor is tiled with a pavement of black and white 
tiles in octagon and dot pattern, with ornamental pattern tiles 


front and back. The dado is composed of heavily embossed 
tiles in blue and old gold of very .rich appearance, with 
hexagonal wall lining over in sage stone. The dado space 
on the corresponding side angle is filled with a terra-cotta 
panel made up of small panels varied in design, and moulded 
bricks. On the top of the structure are two nondescripts 
something similar to griffins in red and buff respectively. 
The mosaic work lends itself marvellously well to pictorial 
treatment, and the handsome effect got by the way in which 
the name of the firm is executed will commend itself as 
admirably suited for adorning in a useful way the entrances, 
&c., to business and trade premises. This fine work should 
be inspected. Next week the other spaces and their treat- 
ment will be described, 


E. & J. M. Verity. 

Amongst the exhibits of Messrs. E. & 
98 High Holborn, W.C., is the handsome “ Eclat,” which will 
be seen in action, a smoke-consuming grate, a novelty of which 
consists in the projection of the grate, and the absence as far 
as possible of all metalwork, and relying for its effect on faience 
work in pleasing design. The actual projection of the grate is 
6 inches from the chimney breast. This gives increased 


efficiency for heating the room, and precludes the waste of — 
heat up the chimney. The air of the room is warmed and cir- 
culation produced by what may be called convexional heat, in 


addition to the ordinary radiated heat. The next object is a 


fireplace with fireclay back, glazed tile sides and glazed tile © 
chimneypiece, the only metalwork whatever being the basket — 


grate. The absence of metalwork is a special feature. This 
can be made of any desired size to suit any class of room. 
is interesting to note that it is from a design by Mr. W. Lacy 
Ridge, and a facsimile of the one used by that architect for the 
new dispensary at Islington. The next in order will be found 
to be a grate, constructed after the principles advocated by Dr. 


Pridgin Teale, consisting of a fireclay back, glazed bricks of — 


rich olive colour, 6 inches by 3 inches by 2 inches, the mantel 


being a flat arch, and the grate a loose wrought-iron basket 


grate, with tile canopy over, conducing to promote good 


draught, the whole being enclosed in a simply treated wood 


chimneypiece. The baffle or leaning forward of the fireclay 
back, as is recommended by Dr. Teale, will be noticed. In 
Messrs. Verity’s illustrated catalogue this will be found quoted 
as No. 1. 


principle, differs in having a more ornate chimneypiece, and 


J. M. Verity, of | 


leat 


Another grate, precisely similar in construction and — 
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that the glazed bricks are in teapot brown. This is seen in 
action. A design which is characterised as much by effective- 
ness as simplicity will be seen in the mantel to which is 
adapted Dr. Teale’s fireclay back, This is intended for bed- 
rooms, and has been introduced by Messrs. Verity as an 
attempt to impart to an uncostly article the graceful appearance 
that, with a little care, can be made to accompany simplicity. 
On the other hand, as a sample of what is done with richer 
and more costly materials, there is a firegrate with fireclay back 
and baffle, enclosed in a pair of handsome majolica jambs, the 
whole contained in a fine marble chimneypiece. This is as 
’ designed by Mr. William Simmons, architect, and placed in 
No. 60 in the new chambers and offices, one of the largest 
buildings which has just been finished in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Shown in action will be found one of Messrs. Verity’s very 
etective and economical kitcheners, known by the name of the 
“Triumph,” having the Teale economiser fitted to the ash-pan. 
Being of good heavy metal, with an opening of 4 feet 6 inches, 
with two ovens, and being at option an open or close grate, the 
price twelve guineas, must be considered remarkably low. 
Among other matters shown there is the reversible thief-proof 
window, dispensing with sash cords, pulleys, weights, and 
fasteners, and of course can be cleaned from the inside. A 
collection of full-sized working models shows the working of 
casement stays, sash fasteners, fanlight openers, and _miscel- 
laneous window appliances, In connection is also shown a 
new springless, dead-weight mortice lock. 


Turpin's Parquet Floor, Joinery, and Wood Carving Company, 
; Linitted. 

Samples of the leading designs manufactured by this Com- 
pany (22 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W.) are shown at the 
Stand B 57 and C 94.. The very beautiful work here displayed 
merits a careful inspection, and will not fail to please even 
judges disposed to be critical. In design, execution, and finish, 
in excellence of material used, it will all bear the closest 
inspection. Very fine carvings are shown in panel and frieze- 
work in dados, chimneypieces in various woods—oak, walnut, 
mahogany, &c. These are all tasteful designs, and attention 


should be paid to what is added in the way of ornamental - 


carving, the execution of which carries that finish which marks 
perfect workmanship. 

One special branch of manufacture with this Company is 
their admirable parquet flooring, and, considering how inex- 
pensive it would be to lay down on existing floor, it is to be hoped 
that the adoption of parquet flooring will become as universal as 
possible. The saving it would effect would soon more than re- 
pay the cost, while no one can exactly count up the cost of 
damage to property, fittings, furniture, books, pictures, clothes— 
in fact, to everything in the house—arising from the dust collected 
and garnered by the old-fashioned flooring and fixed carpets, 
&c. This Company’s parquet flooring is a carefully-designed 
construction for insuring a floor suitable for all purposes. The 
parquets are made up of most carefully-selected dry timber, 
and thoroughly tested in the drying-rooms before being 
supplied. The joints are perfect. The solid parquet, 1 inch 
thick throughout, is made for use in halls, picture and other 
galleries, concert-rooms, warehouses and’ shops, . public 
places where there is large traffic, and for places subject 
to moisture without being naturally damp. For recep- 
tion and other rooms, where perfect dryness is certain, 
the plated parquet is made 1 inch in thickness in 
all, the decorative woods, being + inch deep on a 3-inch 
well-framed deal backing. Great scope for decorative 
treatment is obtainable in this description of parquet. A 
beautifully constructed, durable, and economic parquet is the 
*. inch thick (Turpin’s patent) parquet. The decorative woods 
are set on a solid backing, though it is no more than 2 inch 
thick, but this backing is formed of three wood laminations laid 
crossways of the grain of the wood at right angles. This 
patented invention renders such parquet flooring, although 
thin, equally as strong and equivalent in power of resistance to 
any parquet flooring made 1 inch thick, and is capable of 
resisting the strain of heavy bodies placed upon it, without 
having power of disturbing the decorative parts of such flooring ; 
it will also resist the strain caused by any badly-laid under 
flooring which this thin ornamental inlaid parquet is destined to 
cover, without disturbing the joints, as is now the case with any 
other thin flooring hitherto manufactured, only held together 
at the back by means of substances such as paper, canvas, or 
any other textile fabric. This parquet is of a permanent 
character, cheap in execution, and can be removed at pleasure 
from the under flooring without being damaged in any way by 
the removal. This is a most useful, and now, indeed, a very 
largely used system for covering old existing deal floors, or for 
a border round the carpet in reception-rooms, bedrooms, &c. 
As regards parquet flooring, so much has been done while 
perfecting their construction to enable the manufacturer to offer 
them to the public at very low rates, thata house ought to be 
considered unfurnished without a parquet floor. This should 
be as necessary as carpets. 


; Julius Sax. 

An electric clock is one of the new appliances shown by 
Mr. Julius Sax, of 108 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, the 
advantage of which is particularly manifest in large establish- 
ments, where the maintenance of a uniform time is of import- 
ance. The billiard-marker shown has a dial like a clock-face, 
the hands of which record the progress of the game on the dial 
by pressing the buttons which are fixed to the billiard-table. 
Another ingenious electric apparatus is the patent office indi- 
cator, by which the principal can notify to the several depart- 
ments of his establishment his presence or absence. The water 
gauge is designed to indicate the amount of water, the rising 
and falling of water in cisterns and tanks, reservoirs, rivers, &c., 
the indicator being placed wherever required in an office or the 
like, ata distance ornear at hand, as the case maybe. Besides 
the indication which can be consulted, warning of too lowa 
fall or too high a rise of water is given by the ringing of an 
electric bell. Fire buttons are shown, which are to serve a 
double purpose, enabling the watchman in a building to give 
the alarm of fire, and also showing whether he has made his 
rounds regularly. This method of protection against fire con- 
sists in having at each point where an alarm is fixed two 
buttons, one above the other, the upper one of which is to give 
notice of fire, and can only be got at by breaking the glass over 
it, and when this is done the button is released, shoots out, and 
the alarm ensues. The lower button. it is the duty of the . 
watchman to press when he makes his rounds, and_his visit is 
recorded on paper. If he fails in his duty, the absence of such 
record reveals the fact. Larger fire buttons after the fashion of 
street alarms are shown, as adopted by large establishments, 
such as Messrs. Marshall & Snellgrove and others. Indicators 
for house purposes and on board ship of different kinds 
are shown. Those with pendulum movement, though the 
more universal style, which leaves the indicator showing the 
particular room visible, is certainly the best to adopt. A 
servant might not always get to the board before the pendulum 
indicator had ceased to swing, and in case of illness, or any 
unforeseen occurrence, the occupant of the room might not have - 
it in his power to “ring again.” The burglar alarms are most 
invaluable as one of the best protections against thieves. Mr. 
Julius Sax has deservedly won the approbation of the Fire 
Brigade authorities, who have testified to their excellence from 
practical acquaintance of their use in all stations of the London ~ 
Fire Brigade. The electric vane or wind indicator is yet 
another of Mr. Julius Sax’s ingenious electric appliances. 
Speaking tubes, telephones, call bells, gaslighters, and nearly 
everything, down to the smallest minutiz that comes within 
this branch of the domain of electric engineering, will be found. 


Humpherson & Co. 

One of the purposes of the exhibit of Messrs. Humpherson 
& Co., of 297 Fulham Road, S.W., is to afford a practical 
illustration of ornamental lead, and to show that a good 
plumber can boss lead to any shape. A most remarkable 
instance is shown beautifully executed in an upright pipe, being 
something like the growth of a tree where the branches first 
break from the trunk; it has four arms branching out from 
it, and out of each of the lower arms spring two other arms. 
The whole is worked without solder, seam, or joint of any kind, 
out of a sheet of lead, 30 feet 6 inches long by 2 feet 5 inches 
wide. This is certainly an apt illustration of what a skilful 
plumber can do. Handsome ornamental rainwater pipes, all 
hand work, neither cast nor worked on block, but worked by 
sight, are most interesting products of skilful labour. There is 
a capital collection of bends, traps, rainwater pipes, and excel- 
lent specimens of pipe bending in knots. More excellent hand- 
work is seen in large finials for tower or turret, made without 
solder out of four pieces of sheet lead. 

The other articles shown at this stand will be described 
next week. 

Flenry Bassant. 

Mr. Henry Bassant, of 18 Wells Mews, Wells Street, W., 
shows a large variety of parquet flooring and borders of 
different designs of most effective and pleasing character. 
One feature of the exhibit is the floor which has seen two 
years’ use, as the flooring with border of the Council Chamber 
at the Inventions Exhibition, and which has just been removed 
from South Kensington. The flooring contains 260 feet super. 
Fine samples of teak wood in fancy designs are noticeable. 
Mr. Bassant’s excellent work took a gold medal last year at. 
this Exhibition. We described pretty fully at the time the 
interesting exhibit of Mr. Bassant, and the character of the 
work, of the patterns, and of the more sumptuous designs are 
well maintained. Those who are precluded by distance or 
other reasons from paying a personal visit to the hall can gain 
a fair idea of the work from the illustrated pattern sheets. 


Owing to some exhibits not being completed early in the 
week, and while waiting to be able to illustrate the exhibits of 
other firms, many notices have been unavoidably held over, 


and will appear next week, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE exhibition of the two hundred and thirty sketches, by 
Mr. F. A. BRIDGMAN, at the galleries of the Fine Art Society 
should be at once seen by all artists. The author is one of 
the most distinguished among the American painters who 
have settled in Paris, and, as a pupil of M. G&réng, he is 
possessed of the best principles of the modern French 
school. It is not often that a collection of oil sketches can 
‘be seen which are so vivid in character. It is evident they 
were painted for the artist’s use, and no time was expended 
on their elaboration. But they suggest scenes in Egypt and 
Algeria with a force that is remarkable. Mr. BRIDGMAN 
has during several years visited Africa, and has grown 
accustomed to what is to be seen there. He does not, like 
some artists, allow his sense of relation to be overcome by 
wonder, and avoids giving emphasis to details which are of 
‘little importance to native eyes. But both his colour and 
form are true. Hecan render with equal facility glowing 
colour, as in the Marabout (No. 7), the sheen of tiles, and 
the white walls of houses. His figures of men and women 
are capital, and he is one of the few artists who can paint 
an Arab horse. The number of the studies of horses sug- 
gests how much had to be done before the power was 
‘attained. There are a few finished pictures in the collection, 
‘but the volumes of photographs will best afford an idea of 
Mr. BRIDGMAN’S powers in arranging difficult subjects. In 
another room will be found the interesting pictures and 
drawings from Picardy by Mr. Davip Murray. ‘That part 
of France has afforded few subjects to English artists— 
‘indeed, like all places that are subjected to spade husbandry, 
‘it is supposed to be prosy. Mr. Murray has made so many 
cattractive drawings that this year the Picards may expect to 
see a good many visitors. Ifany one is tired after seeing the 
‘French and Eastern sketches, there will be rest for the eyes 
‘in a few of Mr. Faney’s charming Norfolk sketches, which 
still remain and are worth repeated examination. 


M. GusTAvVE GUILLAUMET, who died a few days since 
ain Paris, after a short illness, was one of the band of 
painters who confine themselves to African subjects. His 
Evening Prayer in the Sahara, and Laghouat, were both 
purchased by the French Government. He was born in 
1840, and was a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, In 
1863 he obtained the second Prix de Rome, and then set 
‘out for Algeria, where he remained for a long time. He 
obtained medals from the Salon in 1865, 1869, 1872, and 
1878. M. GUILLAUMET was no less distinguished among 
the “‘Sahariens” for his ability as a writer of descriptive 
articles on Algerian life. 


THIs year 7,580 paintings and drawings have been sub- 
mitted to the Salon authorities, which is about double the 
number that can be exhibited. The jury have again elected 
M. BouGugEREAu as president; MM. Bonnat, Busson, 
and CABANEL, as vice-presidents ; and MM. De VuILLE- 
FROY, Tony Rosert FLEuRy, and GUILLEMET, as secre- 
taries. It was decided to start with the examination of 
works of artists whose names begin with the letter “S.” 
Another decision was about the days for closing the Salon, 
in order to allow the juries an opportunity to determine the 
works which merit medals. They will be May 27, 28, 20. 
On the 3oth—Whit Monday—the exhibition will reopen. 
Last year M. Bonnat was head of the jury with 1,253 votes, 
this year M. LEFEBvRE is first with 1,436, and M. Bonnar is 
third. M. J. P. Laurens, one of the most painstaking of 
jurors, comes second, and M. JuLEs Breton, who had only 
8385 votes last year, has received 1,373, and is fourth. 


Tue Class of Masonry which was carried on under the 
direction of Mr. Lawrence Harvey in the Examination 
Hall of the City and Guilds of London Institute, South 
Kensington, came to a close last Tuesday. A committee 
delegated by the Council of the R.I.B.A. came to see the 
work done by the class. It was composed of Mr. I’ANson, 


P.R.I.B.A., Messrs. Barry, CATEs, AITCHISON, and BANISTER 
FLETCHER. ‘The work was interrupted for a time for the 
following purpose. Mr. I’Anson, P.R.I.B.A., having taken 
the chair, Mr. D. AppLeron, secretary of the Architectural 
Association, presented Mr. Harvey with a testimonial 
signed by all the members of the class. It was worded as 
follows :—“ Sir, We, the undersigned members of the Class 
of Masonry, wish to convey to you our thanks and high appre- 
ciation of your efforts during the now closing series of 
lessons. They have been exceedingly useful, not only as 
regards a practical knowledge of masonry details, but also 
as a study of solid geometry and the methods applicable to 
the development of curved surfaces, &c. We are of opinion 
that the system adopted of primary and subsidiary classes 
has been eminently successful, and we should esteem it a 
favour if arrangements could be made to continue the 
present series of lectures on a future occasion, to the study 
of the higher branches of the science of masonry.” Then 
every member of the committee of the R.I.B.A. addressed 
in turn the meeting, and promised to use all their influence 
to get the lessons of masonry permanently established. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, which is rather doubtful about 
supporting the School of Art and Art Gallery, has this 
week obtained a windfall that ought to be sufficient to 
persuade the most obdurate ratepayef into a belief that the 
penny rate is justifiable. It appears that Mrs. SIDNEY 
CARTWRIGHT, who died lately, has bequeathed to the town 
the whole of the pictures which her husband had ac- 
quired. The collection includes works by GAINSBOROUGH, 
CONSTABLE, LANDSEER, CLARKSON STANFIELD, LINNELL, 
JoHN PuHILiip, MAcLISE, CRESWICK, MULLER, and Davip 
Cox, and among the living artists who are represented are 
W. P. Frith, W. F. YEAmEs, “T. Farp,~F: D., Harpy, 
and Rosa BonHEuR. The value of the works is put down 
at 40,o00/. It will be necessary to pay the legacy duty, 
which amounts to 4,0o00/, but we suppose no difficulty will 
be found in subscribing or raising that sum. 


Ir may be said that by the death of Mr. CoLtincwoop: 
SMITH England has lost the last of the scenic painters in 
water colours. So many new ideas were introduced from 
time to time during the last twenty years as to make his 
work appear out of date. But his drawings were always 
attractive, although there was nothing in them to suggest 
any desire to excite emotions. If the artist never soared 
above one level, it could always be predicted that his work 
would not be below the average of past years, and whatever 
COLLINGWOOD SMITH attempted he was able to perform. A 
good many will own that he helped to create in them a 
desire to visit Italy, and if they found that the reality did not 
correspond with the drawings, they would have to admit that 
he was not the only artist who failed to express the character 
of that country. 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, who is the chief sanitary officer 
of Dublin, adopted a novel way of treating a subject that has 
grown trite, when on Tuesday he lectured on “ Chemical 
Ghosts,” the said ghosts being the gases which enter houses 
from below the surface of the ground. The lecture was, in 
fact, an explanation of PETTENKOFER’Ss discourses. It was 
explained that there was a subterranean atmosphere of 
enormous extent, and in the purity of which we are 
almost as much interested as in that which was over ground. 
Gases entered houses from the soil beneath, and if impure 
they were a source of many diseases. They frequently 
teemed with dangerous organisms. Sir CHARLES CAMERON 
went through several experiments for the purpose of showing 
how gases entered solid materials. He placed a lark in a 
space which was covered over with a quantity of clay, and 
said that the air which penetrated the clay would enable the 
bird to live for weeks if food were also supplied to it. 
It was known many persons lived for weeks when covered 
in by gravel, owing to the external air which penetrated 
through the particles. The conclusion impressed upon the 
audience was that care should be taken to make arrange- 
ments to preserve the house and its inmates from the intru- 
sion of ghosts that are more dangerous than the ancient 
representatives of the class. 
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OLD ENGLISH LETTER FOUNDRIES.* 


EW men do more important work than type-founders, 
and they receive as little credit for it as brickmakers 
in regard to buildings. People rarely care to inquire where 
the bricks come from which are used in a modern building, 
or trouble themselves about the type which gives beauty to 
an édition de luxe, Vet the builder and the printer merely 
arrange things which have been produced by men who are 
ignored. The type-makers have contrived occasionally to 
make it appear that they belong to a craft that has a history, 
but the brickmakers, having little or no connection with 
the writers of books, are less fortunate. It is with one of 
the histories of type-founding we have now to deal ; and, as 
every reader of books is indebted to the craft, the subject will 
we hope, be considered as apposite as many of those relating 
to archzeology. 

To be successful both science and art must be com: 
bined in the production of type. The letters have to be 
subjected to great compressive force, and if one of the 
fine strokes succumbs in the least degree, or loses its 
sharpness, a page will be spoiled. The selection of the 
metal is, therefore, of the utmost importance. In the 
fifteenth century a compound of lead and tin was used; 
iron was afterwards introduced to give toughness, and then 
antimony was found to be more effective as a means to 
preserve sharpness. Every founder has his own recipe for 
type metal. The splendid type used by Firmin Drpot, a 
worthy whose statue is seen on the front of the Hotel 
de Ville of Paris, consisted of 30 parts of lead, 30 of 
antimony, 30 of tin, and ro of copper. ‘There is a 
character about the type by which every book or pamphlet 
issued from the Frrmin Dinor press is at once recognisable 
without turning to the title page. This partly arises from 
the quality of the metal, but no less care is exercised over 
the form of the letters, for the reputation of the firm is 
still jealously guarded. One of the English type metals 
consists of 75 per cent. of tin and 25 of antimony, with a 
small proportion of lead, and in another the constituents are 
zinc, nickel, copper; lead, and antimony. We give these 
analyses to suggest the opportunities which are offered for 
introducing a variety of type metals. 

The subject of the form of the letters will be likely to 
have more interest for our readers. It is not asimple matter. 
ALBERT DURER thought it was possible to fix the propor- 
tions of letters once and for ever, but his own attempts 
were not encouraging. There are limits to the designer’s 
opportunities, for it must be remembered that a general 
character has to be preserved, especially in the type used 
for bookwork, and yet, as Mr. Hansarp has remarked, 
“the practised eye has little difficulty in assigning an in- 
dividual letter to its proper fount, and even if the printer 
has turned his attention to the particulars of his art, to the 
foundry and the artist, the punch-cutter of a foundry of 
character having a professional reputation like a painter or 
engraver.” It is only by closely comparing pages in type of 
the same size from different printing-offices that it is pos- 
sible to realise the extent of the differences that are found 
amidst limitations that are rigorous. The letter A, for 
example, may end ina point at top or have a square top; 
the line that crosses may be above or below the middle; 
the heavy stroke can join the bottom line in a curve at one 
or both sides which will vary in concaveness. French capitals 
as a rule have no curves in the junctions between vertical 
and horizontal lines, and the omission is the chief cause of 
the difference between the appearance of the type of two 
countries. Letters like B, R, and U, containing straight and 
curved lines, allow more liberty than those made up of 
straight. Even in the O’s and I’s of two type-founders it is 
possible to discern a difference. In the O much is to be 
made of the dying out of the thick into the thin part of the 
line, and with I a very slight addition to the bottom and 
top lines is enough to make a variety. A comparison 
between English, French, and American I’s will show what 
a trifle can do in letter-founding. We have only referred to 
ordinary Roman letters. With letters like those of the 
Greek and Irish alphabets there is more scope for a designer’s 
skill from the beauty of the curves. So much is thought of 
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* A Listory of the Old English Letter Foundries. 


By Talk 
Baines Reed. (Elliot Stock.) dirtiea | 


form that cases are known of special founts of types being 
cast to satisfy the exigencies of scholars. Cardinal Nrew- 
MAN would not allow the best Celtic type that was in 
Dublin to be used in a publication he edited, and commis- 
sioned Dr. PErri£, the archzologist and artist, to supply 
designs for new letters. : 

It is not a little remarkable that the first Englishman 
who attempted to fix rules for the form of letters, including 
the modes of joining straight and curved lines, was JosEra 
Moxon, who is the chief authority on the carpentry and 
joinery of the seventeenth century. He was originally a 
mathematical instrument maker, and held office as hydro- 
grapher to the king. Mr. HaNsarp says that Moxon’s. 
type, which was cut on philosophical principles, was uglier 
than any of his contemporaries, while his formule were of 
great advantage to subsequent type-cutters. The part of 
his “ Mechanick Exercises” which treats of typography is. 
like the part treating of building, and contains a good deab 
of information that time has not rendered obsolete. 
Moxon occupies a sort of middle place in the history of 
type-founding, and if we wish to know the state of the art 
before and after his time, we shall find it described in the 
volume by Mr. Tatsor Baines REED, who, as a type- 
founder, has a personal interest in the subject. 

It is hardly necessary to say that prior to the invention 
of types for separate letters, books or tracts of a few leaves. 
were produced by cutting the lettering on wood blocks, 
after the manner used for playing-cards and prints. In the 
earliest account of the invention of printing by TRITHEMIUs, 
a document which has the indefiniteness of most kinds of 
historical evidence, it would appear to be stated that 
GUTTENBERGER and Fust began by using blocks of woodi 
to print their vocabulary or “Catholicon,” that afterwards. 
they devised a way of making matrices for the letters, and 
that SCHa@:FFER, who was employed by them, discovered the: 
method of casting the types. But if we ask how the type 
was cast, there is no answer forthcoming. Where, for 
example, did Caxton obtain his types? CHARLES KNIGHT 
suggests that he might have brought them from the Conti- 
nent, or have bought copies of the moulds used by other 
printers. Mr. ReeEp, after a closer examination of the: 
printer’s works, is of opinion that some of CaxTon’s types 
were cut as well as cast in this country. If so, there was a 
good deal of dexterity among the workmen, for the Old 
English in the ‘Golden Legend” is a close imitation of 
manuscript, and the work must have been easier if they hadi 
followed the imported models. -ANTOINE VERARD, the 
French printer, whose name is not mentioned by Mr. REED, 
was a contemporary of CaxTon, and he also adopted the 
plan of following the caligrapher’s style. It may also be 
mentioned that in some very expensive works lately pub- 
lished in France, there is a return to that early manner, but 
with Roman characters, and mechanical accuracy is aban- 
doned. WyNkyNn DE WoRDE, who succeeded CAxTON in 
business, adopted similar letters, but more power was seem 
in the forms. His letters were long adopted as models, 
and in law books of the time of CHartes II. we come 
across type that might have been taken from his moulds. 
Mr. HaANnsarD considered that in addition to the remnants. 
of WYNKYN DE WorpbE’s founts which were to be met with 
in printing-offices, a diligent search would be rewarded by 
finding some of his punches and matrices, 

But Old English type like Old English architecture was _ 
doomed to be displaced by Italian work. The elder 
ALpus introduced an imitation of the delicate handwriting 
of PETRARCH, in the type which is now known as Italic. It 
was used in England in 1524, while Roman type was seen 
here five or six years earlier. About half a century afterwards, 
Joun Day, a protégé of Archbishop PARKER, was a masterly 
type-founder. He cut Saxon founts, and was the first to 
make Roman and Italic letters of the same size. He used 
mathematical and other signs, and “his works abound with 
handsome woodcut initials, vignettes, and portraits, besides. 
a considerable variety of metal flowers.” Dippin called 
him the PLANTIN of the Old English typographers. 

At first type-founding seems to have been a branch of 
the printer’s business. But in 1597 there is an entry in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company stating that one SyMpson, 
described as a letter-founder, had entered into a bond not 
to cast types nor to deliver them without giving information 
to the Master and Wardens. This is evidence that the trade 
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was then a speciality. It also suggests that type- founding 
could be a source of danger to the State. In 1637 a more 
effectual mode of putting a stop to unlicensed printing was 
adopted, for the Star Chamber decreed that there were to 
be only four founders of type for the whole kingdom; that 
if one of them should give up business the Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY, with six High Commissioners, were to take 
his place ; that no master was to have more than four 
apprentices; that no printing-press was to be imported or 
type cast without giving information to the authorities, and 
soon. It was this attempt to gag opinion which inspired 
‘Mitton’s noble ‘*‘ Areopagitica,” in which he said it was as 
‘good almost to kill a man as kill a good book, and that it 
was misdoubting the strength of Truth when it was supposed 
she could not grapple with Falsehood. 

It would take too much space if we attempted to 
describe the history of type-founding in the succeeding 
years. Restrictions and monopolies are not advantageous 
for trades and arts. In spite of all the patronage of the 
Universities, the type used in English books in the seven- 
‘teenth century was not marked by beauty. At’ the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century THomas JAMEs, who was 
about to set up business, resolved to try what he could 
discover among the Dutch craftsmen, who were then sup- 
posed to be preeminent. According to his epistles, the 
Dutch letter-founders were the most sly and jealous of 
people, and would only part with matrices on which they 
‘set alow value. However, he obtained enough to aid him 
in making a good start, for at the time the publishers gave 
a preference to Dutch type, and it is recorded that JAacoz 
‘ToNson went over to Holland in order to expend 300/. on 
a stock. Afterwards JAmss obtained the founts from earlier 
foundries in England. He was succeeded by his son, and 
the foundry, which existed up to 1772, had a historic 
interest. Some of the punches belonged to WYNKYN DE 
Worope, and the last owner argued that much of the type 
was of great importance to antiquaries. . 

It was not creditable to the printers of this country to 
‘be dependent on second-hand Dutch punches, but use had 
made them content. JoHn Warts, who owned a printing- 
office in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, where 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN worked as a journeyman, was the first 
who tried to obtain English cut type. He discovered an 
engraver of the ornament on guns, named WILLIAM CasLon, 
who also chased silver plate and made bookbinders’ 
punches, and persuaded him to try his hand on type. 
Although CAsLon was a stranger to the inside of a type- 
foundry, he resolved to make the experiment. A few 
friends joined to lend him 5o00/, and he began the 
trial in a garret in a lane off Old Street. His first notable 
success was in 1725, when he produced Arabic type for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, but three years 
before he had cut fine Roman and Italic founts, We 
have compared some contemporary Dutch work with 
‘CaSLon’s, and his type merits to be preferred... There is 
more uniformity in the slope of his Italics—which'is one of 
the tests of good type—and the turns at top and bottom are 
more definite and graceful. His Old English shows a 
clearer recognition of the character of the style, for all the 
letters should stand erect like soldiers on parade. Letters 
which rise above the line have the slight projection on the 
left side well defined, by which they range with the others, 
while in some earlier examples it is difficult to say whether 
it exists. When cutting strange type such as Coptic, 
Etruscan and ‘Ethiopic, CasLon showed similar insight into 
the character of the letters. He well deserved the honour that 
GeorcE II. conferred on him when he was made a Justice 
of the Peace, but a worthier compliment was paid to him 
when he was called the English Exzevir. Readers of 
English books are still indebted to the first founder of the 
house of Cason, and will probably be gratified by:a glimpse 
of him which is given in Sir Joun Hawkiys’s “ History of 
Music,” and which is interesting as a picture of City life in 
the last century :— 


Mr. Caslon settled in Ironmonger Row, in Old Street, and 
being a great lover of music, had frequent concerts at his house, 
which were resorted to by many eminent masters. To these 
he used to invite his friends and those of his old acquaintance, 
the companions of his youth. He afterwards removed to a 
large house in Chiswell Street, and had an organ in his concert- 
room. After that, he had stated monthly concerts, which, for 


the convenience of his friends, and that they might walk home 
in safety when the performance was over, were on that 
Thursday in the month which was nearest the full moon, from 
which circumstance his guests were wont, humorously, to call 
themselves ‘‘ Luna-tics.” In the intervals of the performance 
the guests refreshed themselves at a sideboard, which was 
amply furnished ; and, when it was over, sitting down to a 
bottle of wine and a decanter of excellent ale, of Mr. Caslon’s 
own brewing, they concluded the evening’s entertainment with 
a song or two of Purcell’s sung to the harpsichord, or a few 
catches, and about twelve retired. 


The history of the Caslon Foundry is related by Mr. 
ReEp. We can only glance at one incident. Of late years 
old-faced type is largely used in English books. It 
originated in the desire by Mr.° WuittincHam, of the 
renowned Chiswick Press, to give an antique character to 
the story called ‘The Diary of Lady Willoughby,” which 
he had undertaken to print. <A supply of type was obtained 
from the matrices of the first Caston. The experiment 
succeeded with the public. Other books were printed in 
the same way, and now the style is popular in France and 
America as well as in England. 

It was remarked by Souruey that letter-founders are 
“a set of men remarkable for involving their craft in such 
mystery that no one ever taught it to another, everyone who 
has practised it having been obliged either surreptitiously 
to obtain the secret or to invent a method for himself.” 
There is a good deal of truth in the words. CasLoN was 
his own instructor; so was WILSON, who made the type for 
the splendid ‘‘ Homer” which Messrs. Fouts produced in 
Glasgow, and which is one of the marvels of typography. 
The letters have so much freedom as to seem like very fine 
brushwork. WILSON was a surgeon, and afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Glasgow University. His foundry 
continued at work until 1870—that is, for nearly a century. 
BASKERVILLE, of Birmingham, was also an interloper, whose 
books give pleasure to the collector from their execution. 
His Greek type has not the flexibility of WiLson’s; the 
letters are more upright, they come ‘too close together, and 
seem cramped from the care taken with them. But his 
Roman and Italic types, although we cannot consider them 
equal to CasLon’s, are good. BASKERVILLE was in turna 
footman, a writing-master, and an engraver of tombstones. 
We must say, however, that the praise given to his work is 
often more than it deserves. When taken singly his letters 
will not bear examination; his large capitals in title-pages 
are sometimes atrocious, and he seemed as little able to 
make a pleasing letter “R” as any Frenchman. BaskeEr- 
VILLE offered his stock of type to the French, and FRANKLIN 
tried to effect the purchase. But he discovered that they 
were so reduced by the war of 1756 as to be unable to 
repair their public buildings, and as the scaffolding was 
rotting for want of money they were not likely to expend 
8,000/. on fancy type. Afterwards the type was purchased 
by the restless and. versatile BEAUMARCHAIS for 3,700/. It 
was used for an edition of VoOLTAIRE, which was a financial 
failure, and according to one story the metal finally was 
melted into bullets during the. Revolution. 

Much could be said about the foundries of CoTrre tt, 
Fry, Ficcins, MILLer, BEstey, and others, if we were 
allowed space. But we must reserve what is left for a few 
words upon design. There is little chance for invention in 
typography. This is evident when we know that Owrn 
Jones from time to time designed letters which were of 
exceptional grace, but they were never utilised by founders. 
The reason is that the public do not care for any departure 
from familiar forms. Happily there is not much need for 
novelty, The ordinary book and newspaper type of England 
is the best in the world. What is cast in America may 
claim the second place. In France type is used every day 
that would not be tolerated in England, although expensive 
editions may be beautifully printed. The English letters 
are on the whole better than the French, and this is seen by 
the gradual approach to English forms. M. Firmin Dipor 
has admitted that the English punch-cutters come the nearer 
to perfection. But the great deficiency of England is seen 
when there is attempt at ornamentation. Nothing can be 
more marked than the difference between the borders, the 
head and tailpieces, the initial letters, and vignettes seen in 
an English founder’s specimen book and his common type. 
There are no traditions in the foundry for ornament, and 
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the attempts to produce it are sure to be failures. It is well 
to keep trade secrets; but the jealousy of which SOUTHEY 
speaks need not apply to designers. ‘There is talent enough 
in the country for producing sketches which the founder can 
follow with advantage to himself and his customers. In 
respect to typographical ornament we seem now as dependent 
on foreigners as we formerly were for type, and they still 
appear to send us their refuse. Indeed, some of the forms 
look as if they were designed by a kind of machine. If the 
type-founder restricted himself to letters, and left ornament 
to be produced like illustrations, he would be acting wisely ; 
but meanwhile authors will do well to eschew everything of 
the sort that is to be found in an English printing-office. 
If they consider that fanciful letters, borders, &c., are 
indispensable with the form of type that is in vogue, let 
them invoke the aid of some of their artist friends, and they 
will find the additional cost of appropriate ornament can 
add but little to the publisher’s account. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our respect for 
the industry, knowledge, and enthusiasm of which Mr. 
REED’s book is the exemplar. Collectors will find it 
acceptable, for in a great measure it is a technical guide 
to many of the qualities which distinguish good printing 
and make choice editions. But apart from utility of that 
kind, the book deserves to be studied as a record of an 
industry that is inseparable from the history of English 
literature during four centuries, 


STOKESAY CASTLE. 
By J. H. Cook. 


TOKESAY CASTLE, which stands at the northern entrance 

of the valley through which runs the river Onny, is 

one of the few remaining examples of the fortified mansions 

of the thirteenth century, and not to the lover of the picturesque 

only, but also to the architect who is willing to take a leaf out 

of the pages of the past and profit thereby, it is essentially an 
object of interest and one worthy of the most careful study. 

In form the castle proper consists of three parts :—The 
northern tower, which is supposed to be the only remaining 
portion of the original residence of the family of ‘De Say,” 
who were enfeoffed here by De Lacy of Ludlow Castle, about 
1115; the banqueting-hall, &c., which is thought to have 
been erected by John de Verdon, who inherited this manor as 
his wife’s portion at the death of her father, the last of the De 
Lacys, which occurred in 1240; and the southern tower, the 
date of which, from a royal charter applied for by Lawrence de 
Ludlow (who held possession after De Verdon), to enable him 
to fortify the house, is fixed at 1281. The entire castle is 
surrcunded by a moat, which averages about 22 feet in width 
and is about 6 feet deep, and was supplied from the pool 
which still exists to the west of the building. 

The entrance into the courtyard is through a gatehouse, 
which is a perfect specimen of Tudor half-timbered construc- 
tion, and is in excellent preservation, and quaintly enriched 
with carving of a most bold and spirited description, the 
subjects of that over the archway being “ Adam and Eve” 
on the external front, and the “Serpent and the Forbidden 
Fruit” on the courtyard front. Exactly opposite this stands 
the great hall with its solar, and the north and south towers at 
either end. The most notable features of the hall are its 
excellent proportions and massive open-timbered roof, the 
beams of which are blackened with the smoke from the 
fire built upon the hearth, which is about 14 feet from the 
southern end and midway between the sides. Entrance from 
this hall is obtained to the rooms of the north tower by means 
of a short flight of steps through a doorway into the bottom 
apartment, in which there is a well communicating with the 
moat at the bottom; and also to the rooms over, known as the 


priests’ rooms, by means of a flight of steps cut out of solid oak’ 


baulks and supported upon immense brackets. Access to the 
solar is gained from steps out of the courtyard, which were 
formerly covered by a roof of some description ; this solar is 
handsomely wainscotted in oak with carved frieze and pilasters, 
and contains an elaborately-carved chimneypiece in oak of the 
time of Charles II. or James II., resting on a massive stone 
arch. This entire structure is carried upon timber beams only, 


which has led to the belief that this fireplace did not form part 
of the original building. 


The southern tower is of peculiar shape, being in the form. 
of an irregular octagon to the courtyard, with the side walls. 
widening and terminating in a double octagon to the moat 
which gives it, viewed from outside at that end, a most pictur- 
esque and quaint appearance. The apartments, of which there 
are three, are all of similar size and shape, and are connected: 
by a narrow staircase within the thickness of the walls. The 
top is embattled, and consists of large embrasures alternating 
with loop holes, all of which originally had shutters. 

The Castle is in an excellent state of preservation, having 
been most judiciously restored and repaired at considerable: 
expense by the present owner, Mr. J. D. Allcroft, through. 
whose kindness access can at all times be obtained. 


MR. RUSKIN AND HIS WORKS. 


vaN LECTURE was delivered last week in Birmingham by 

the Rev. A. Mursell upon “ Ruskin’s Life and Works.” 
Councillor Martineau presided, and in opening the proceedings. 
spoke of the influence of Ruskin upon the minds of George. 
Dawson and John Henry Chamberlain. From his earliest. 
youth the latter lived on Ruskin, and one could see reproduced’ 
in his buildings the very idea of Ruskin, and the fondness for 
one particular style—even one particular date and place—of 
architecture, namely, the early Venetian Gothic. A very fine 
specimen of it was his latest work, perhaps the most perfect: 
building in Birmingham—he meant the School of Art. 

The Lecturer said that though Ruskin was branded by az 
utilitarian age as the most visionary and ideal of men, useful 
ness had been the purpose of his life ; service, not fame, the: 
one ambition of his soul. He had thus succeeded in evading, 
the acclaim of the vw/gws. He was not only an art critic and 
an esthetic philosopher; it was as a man they must look at: 
him. There was a kind of bearishness and spleen sometimes 
in his writings, but if they approached the bear they would’ 
discover a softness in his eye, and at last find no bear at alb 
that hugged them in his Polar grip, but a human brother who- 
clasped them with a love divine. The utilitarian called him. 
impracticable, orthodoxy dangerous, and vacuitymad. He was. 
dangerous because he put good deeds before a sound creed,,. 
and mad because he had endeavoured to apply the principles: 
of his earliest works to life and to preach the Sermon on the 
Mount once more to the gold-diggers. The teaching of his- 
life was the pursuit of the steady purpose of a_ steady’ 
brain and a warm heart, and not the fitful ebullition of’ 
a heated mind or a capricious soul. “ Modern Painters,” 
he said, “teaches the claim of all lower natures on the: 
hearts of men, of the rock and wave and herb as a part 
of their necessary spiritual life. It declares the perfect— 
ness and the eternal beauty of the work of God, and tests alf 
work by concurrence with or subjection to that.” The others 
“ teach the laws of constructive art, and the dependence of alf 
human work or device for its beauty on the happy life of the 
workman.” In that latter definition they gathered the clue to 
the consistency which he (the lecturer) wished to vindicate, andi 
it was here that the selfish world began to pick its quarrel with. 
him. He was a man, too, who had done his best, as well as. 
preached his best, to make men true, and kindly, and self- 
forgetting. The violence of his language in expressing, and the- 
grotesqueness of his method in embodying his views, gave 
force to the charge of the utilitarians. But his would be one 
of the last of voices to stay rational progress. It was pelf, 
however, not progress, which was the aim in half the cases 
and it was because he saw dishonesty beneath the vandalism, 
cruelty behind the sacrifice, fraud dominoed in the homespun 
of utility, and trickery in the garb of trade that he shook the 
fist of his anathema at the profanation which he could not stay- 
Mr. Ruskin saw the master evil of his time in the Mammon 
worship which dominated the world, and like all men who were: 
a century before their day, he was denounced as a dreamer, 
because he would lay the axe at the root of the tree. His prin- 
ciples were prophetic ; he was a prophet of that future which a 
God who was sworn to destroy shams, and fraud, and lies, and 
cruelty, was pledged to bring about. And the race of the 
Ruskins and the Redeemers should not die if men were but 
humbly faithful to the challenge of their time. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and the Lecturer was 
passed. = idelieed 

The Chairman said that Ruskin’s spirit had largely in- 
fluenced the life of modern Birmingham. We had now a far 
greater sympathy between classes than formerly, a much 
greater desire to make the lives of the poor less squalid and 
miserable, and the town less hideous. 

The following note from Mr. Ruskin appears in the circular. 
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of his publisher, Mr. George Allen, of Orpington :—“I have 
directed Mr. Allen, in this and all future issues of his list of my 
purchasable works, to advertise none but those which he is 
able to despatch to order by return of post. The just estimate 
of decline in the energy of advancing age—the warnings, now 
thrice repeated, of disabling illness consequent on any unusual 
exertion of thought—and chiefly, the difficulty I now find in 
addressing a public for whom, in the course of the last few 
years of revolution, old things have passed away and all things 
become new, render it, in my thinking, alike irreverent and 
unwise to speak of any once-intended writings as ‘in prepara- 
tion.’ I may perhaps pray the courtesy of my readers—and here 
and there the solicitude of my friends—to refer, at the time of the 
monthly issue of magazines, to this circular of Mr. Allen’s, in 
which they will always find the priced announcement of any- 
thing I have printed during the month. May I also venture to 
hint to friends who may at any time be anxious about me that 
the only trustworthy evidences of my health are my writings ; 
and that it is a prettier attention to an old man to read what he 
wishes to say, and can say without effort, than to require him to 
answer vexing questions on general subjects, or to add to his 
day’s appointed labour the burden of accidental and un- 
necessary correspondence.” 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 


"THE following suggestions are offered by Professor Huxley 
on the arrangements for technical education in this 
country :— : 

The organisation of industrial and commercial education is 
not the least of the great problems. That it has to be solved, 
under penalty of national ruin, proves to be no mere alarmist 
fancy, but the belief of an experienced man of affairs (Lord 
Hartington), whose imperturbable coolness and strong common 
sense are proverbial. 

It is an interesting question for us all, therefore, How do we 
stand prepared for the task thus imperatively set us? My con- 
viction is that we are in some respects better off than most 
people imagine, in others worse. I conceive that two things 
are needful—on the one hand, a machinery for providing 
instruction and gathering information ; on the other hand, a 
machinery for catching capable men wherever they are to be 
found and turning them to account. Now, I apprehend that 
both these kinds of machinery are to be found, though ina 
fragmentary and disconnected condition, in several organisa- 
tions which, though independent, supplement one other. 

The first of these is that of the School Boards, which 
provide elementary education, and sometimes, though too 
rarely, have at their disposal scholarships by which capable 
scholars can attain a higher training. The second is the 
organisation of the Department of Science and Art. The 
classes, now established all over the country in connection 
with the Department, not only provide elementary instruction, 
accessible to all, but offer the means whereby the pick of the 
capable students may obtain in the schools at South Ken- 
sington as good a higher education in science and art as is to 
be had in the country. It is from this source that the supply of 
science and art teachers, who in turn raise the standard of 
elementary instruction is derived. The third organisation is 
that of the technical classes connected with the City and Guilds 
Institute, or with the Society of Arts, or with provincial 
universities and colleges, which provide special technical 
instruction for those who have, or ought to have, already 
acquired the elements of scientific and artistic knowledge in the 
science and art classes. 

A fourth organisation for the advancement of the interests 
of industry and commerce, of the nature of that which I 
imagined it was the intention of the founders of the Imperial 
Institute to create, and such as is, I believe, now actually in 
course of creation in the City of London, will complete the 
drill-grounds of the army of industry, and, so far as I can 
judge, omit nothing of primary importance. But, leaving the 
last aside as still in the embryonic condition, these excellent 
organisations are all mere torsos, fine—but fragmentary. 

The ladder from the School Boards to the Universities, 
about which I dreamed dreams many years ago, has not yet 
acquired much more substantiality than the ladder of Jacob’s 
Vision. 

The Science and Art Department has done, and is doing, 
admirable work, which I regret to see more often made the 
subject of small and carping criticism than of the praise which 
is its due. I trust it may not be diverted from efficiently con- 
tinuing that work by having duties for which it is unfit forced 
upon it. That which the Department needs, in my judgment, 
is nothing but the means of doing that which commission after 


commission, Royal and Departmental, have declared to be its 
proper business. 


As Dean of the Normal School, I may be permitted to 
declare that it is impossible for us to perform the functions 
allotted to us unless the recommendations made by impartial 
and independent authority are carried into effect. 

The school exists, and common sense surely suggests either 
make it efficient or abolish it. The alternative of abolition is 
not likely to be adopted, as that step would be equivalent to 
striking the keystone out of the edifice of scientific instruction 
for the masses of the people which it has taken a quarter of a 
century to raise, and which is the essential foundation for any 
sound system of technical education. The alternative of 
efficiency means spending a few thousand pounds on additional 
buildings ; but the guardians of the national purse do not 
seem to feel the force of the adage about “spoiling a ship for a 
halfpennyworth of tar.” 

The state of affairs in regard to that which ought to be the 
centre of our system of technical education is nearly the same. 
The Central Institute is undoubtedly a splendid monument of 
the munificence of the City. But munificence without method 
may arrive at results indistinguishably similar to those of 
stinginess. I have been blamed for saying that the central 
Institution is “starved.” Yet a man who has only half as much 
food as he needs is indubitably starved, even though his short 
rations consist of ortolans and are served up on gold plate. 
And I have excellent authority for saying that little more than 
one-half of the plan of operations of the Institute, drawn up 
by the committee of which I was a member can be carried 
out, if the funds allotted for the maintenance of the Institute 
are not largely increased. At the same time, the Institute is 
doing all that could be rationally expected of it. Some of the 
guilds and many provincial towns are making admirable pro- 
vision for elementary technical education. Such work, in my 
judgment, ought to be left to local administrators, whatever aid 
it may be thought desirable to give them. But the local 
schools should be brought into relation with the Central Insti- 
tute, and this should be put upon such a footing as to subserve 
its proper purposes of training teachers and giving higher 
technical instruction. 

Economy does not lie in sparing money, but in spending it 
wisely. And it is, to my mind, highly necessary that some man 
or body of men, whom their countrymen trust, should consider 
these various organisations as a whole, and determine the 
manner in which they should be correlated, and in which it is 
desirable that the resources, public and private, which are 
available should be distributed among them. 


THE HERIOT TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 


Pieke have now been approved of for buildings for the 
Technical Department of the Heriot Hospital School, and 
a beginning will be made with the work as soon as estimates 
are obtained. What was required to complete the hospital as 
a first-class modern school were chemical and physical labora- 
tories, workshops, and a gymnasium, for the governors have 
not been unmindful of the importance of healthy exercise, 
Excellent laboratories on a small scale are at present in opera- 
tion in the hospital buildings, and in these the pupils are 
already beginning to do good work. The number of scholars 
at present is about 500, but provision had to be made for a full 
complement of pupils, which it is expected will be not less than 
1,000, when the benefits of the institution are as fully known as 
they deserve to be. For the new department it has been 
resolved to adapt and greatly extend the present Heriot 
Bridge School, which stands on ‘the northern confines of the 
hospital grounds. The school, which at present is one storey 
in height, will be converted into a two-storey building, and an 
extension made on its east side, which will give it a frontage 
of 200 feet, or more than double what it has at present. The 
floor of the new top flat will be on a level with the hospital 
playground, and there the main entrance will be placed. Over 
it will be rebuilt the tower of the east front of the Heriot 
Bridge School; and its architectural features of cornice and 
moulded parapet will also be preserved along the whole of the 
south elevation. On two sides of the entrance hall are a master’s 
room, chemical stores, and a balance-room ; while on the 
north side of the hall will be a spacious staircase leading down 
to the basement floor. Entering from the corridor, on the right 
of the entrance hall is the physics laboratory, 46 feet by 32 feet, 
and communicating with it, as also independently with the 
corridor, is the optics laboratory—a room of smaller size. On 
the other side of the hall, off a corresponding corridor, is the 
chemical laboratory, 50 feet by 32 feet—both physical and 
chemical laboratories being connected with the rooms imme- 
diately under them, which will be used as lecture theatres for 
these subjects, by means of hoists. Further to the west of the 
chemical laboratory is the wood workshop, 56 feet by 32 feet, 
which will have a demonstration gallery and model-room in 
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From this workshop an auxiliary stair- 
iron workshop below. ‘The accommo- 
floor is subdivided in very much the 
same way as that on the floor above. At the bottom of the 
main stair there are cloak-rooms for masters and pupils. On 
the right is the physics theatre, 32 feet square, with preparation 
toom attached; and on the left the chemistry theatre, 30 feet 
by 27 feet, also with adjoining preparation-room. To the west 
of the chemistry theatre is the gymnasium, 52 feet by 32 feet, 
which will be fitted up with all necessary appliances for 
athletic exercises. Farther along on the same side is the iron 
workshop, 44 feet by 36 feet. The gymnasium and iron work- 
shop are entered from a level area which extends along the 
south side of the school, and to which entrance can be had bya 
door at the foot of the main stair. Care will be taken that all 
the rooms shall be fitted up in the most approved manner. 
The iron workshop, partly lighted from the roof and partly from 
the side windows, will be lined with white enamelled brick, 
which is impervious to dust; the floor will be partially 
of wood and partially of cement, and in the way of appliances 
there will be a steam-engine, forges, lathes, &c. The walls of 
the workshop above it will be lined with wood, so as to turn 
them to the greatest use for the hanging of patterns and models, 
and it will be fitted with benches, lathes, &c. The gymnasium 
will have a polished pitch-pine floor, and the walls to a con- 
siderable height will be lined with yellow pine. The lecture 
theatres will have galleries the same as in a university class- 
room, capable of accommodating from I00 to 120 pupils. 
‘The furnishings of the chemical laboratory will include 
work tables, with air chambers, sinks, &c, and also 
what are known as draught closets, which consist of cham- 
bers built into the wall, with air-tight glass doors, where 
experiments with noxious vapours may take place. The 
optic-room has been so arranged that it can be completely 
darkened at will ; the physics laboratory will contain a series 
of stone benches round the walls for the conduct of experiments 
requiring a steady basis, and in the centre of the room will be 
two ranges of work tables for the pupils. The balance-room 
will be fitted with a range of stone shelving, so that nice 
balancing experiments may be conducted with care. The 
whole of the rooms on the upper floor will be lighted from the 
roof as well as from the sides ; and altogether the building pro- 
mises to be, of its kind, of a most compicte.character. There 
will be no entrance to it from the Grassmarket, and the present 
stairs there, known as Heriot Bridge, will be removed. The 
alterations and extensions are likely to cost about 6,o00/., and 
the building is expected to be ready for occupation about the 
end of the year. 


TESSERA. 


Assyrian and Greek Sculpture in the Gritish Museum. 


E, A. FREEMAN. 


HE Elgin marbles by being deposited in the British 
Museum may, for aught I know, have done much to 
improve the British School of Sculpture, but it has only been 
at a cost which every lover of Greece and Grecian art, every- 
one whose heart leaps up at the very name of the first seat of 
literature and of freedom, must for ever consider as immeasur- 
ably too dear. The glorious temple they adorned was wantonly 
mutilated. The statues themselves can no longer be contem- 
plated as the genius of Phidias designed them, no longer form- 
ing the adornment of a great architectural whole, no longer pre- 
serving their appropriate distance from the eye, they have sunk 
into mere specimens or antiques. Let it be that they have been 
brought into a place of safety, and sheltered from the further 
rautilations which they might have undergone during the storms 
of revolution which have swept over their native land, let it be 
that the cannon of the infidel might have here and there swept 
away a leg or an arm which had survived through so many 
assaults of time and the barbarian, yet liberated Greece 
might have looked upon the proudest monument of her 
ancient freedom, shattered and ruined, indeed, by the 
work of ages, but at least spared this most wanton 
and irremediable mutilation. The Temple of Athenz is no 
more ; it exists no longer in its integrity; none may now 
contemplate that wonderful blending of various arts in one har- 
monious whole; the architecture and the sculpture are dis- 
joined, and the whole they united to form has thereby perished 
for ever. And the regret with which I regard the removal of 
the peerless works of the Grecian chisel I would extend, in an 
infinitely smaller degree, to the uncouth productions of the 
barbarians of the East. Far be it from me to place the 
honoured name of Layard in the same class with the destroyer 
of the Parthenon :— 
Eratostratus and Elgin 


must retain that bad pre-eminence in which the indignant poet 
has so happily conjoined them ; still I cannot conceal my con- 
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viction that a more genuine love and reverence for antiquity, 
would have allowed the sculptures of Nineveh, at whatever 
risk, to repose in their native land, while our curiosity in this 
distant island had been gratified by drawings and models alone. 
No traveller can now again behold in their glory the palaces of 
the Assyrian despot any more than the fairest shrine of Hel- 
lenic freedom ; none can again contemplate the general effect 
of an architecture which trusted so much more than any other 
to the effect of its sculptured decoration. And even the prac- 
tical argument cannot apply in this case; winged bulls and 
eagle-headed kings are surely mere antiquities, in the very 
strictest sense. It cannot be that, with the wonders of Grecian 
and Teutonic skill before us, we are to derive new lessons of art 
from the miscreated monsters of Oriental phantasy. 


Strength of Paris Plaster. 
G. R. BURNELL. 


The extraordinary forces of adherence, &c., of the Paris 
plaster, enables the work on ceilings or partitions to be executed 
with far less expense of lathing than similar works executed 
with our lime and hair. Rondelet made experiments to ascer- 
tain the limits of these forces, and he obtained the following 
results. A parallelopipedon of plaster, with a base measuring 
I inch each way, supported a weight of 76 lbs., acting so as to 
tear it asunder; this he called the force of adhesion. Similar 
figures resisted a crushing weight of 722 lbs.; so that the ratio 
of the resistance of plaster to an effort of traction, compared 
to one of extension, isas 1:9}. Rondelet found that there was 
a sensible difference in the manner in which plaster adhered to 
brick or stone, from the action of mortar under similar circum- 
stances. For when cubes joined by the respective materials 
were subjected to forces tending to tear them asunder, the 
mortar broke through the centre of the joint, leaving particles 
attached to the upper and under surfaces; the plaster, on the 
contrary, left the surfaces perfectly clean. In new works the 
plaster adheres to other materials, with about half the force 
necessary to tear it asunder ; mortar, for several years at least, 
only attains one-third of the same force. This ratio does not con- 
tinue, for after ten or twelve years the plaster loses its strength, 
whilst, at the same epoch, we find the adhesion of the mortar 
to other substances to be equal to the force of adhesion of the 
cubes themselves. The subsequent ratios are in inverse pro- 
gression. Mortar always hardens by time; plaster loses 
strength. As these remarks only apply to its use as a mortar 
externally, it should never be employed permanently for such 
positions ; internally the loss of strength is not so rapid, for it 
depends upon the absorption of moisture from the atmosphere. 
For temporary works, for internal works, requiring great rapidity 
of execution, however, the use of Paris plaster is invaluable. 


The Villa Caprarola. 
S. ANGELL. 


Near to Viterbo, and distant about twenty-six miles from 
Rome, stands this capo dopera of Vignola. The situation on 
the sides of Monte Cimino is wild and romantic, commanding 
magnificent views on all sides, and presenting the most striking 
points as the spectator approaches. The bold and rugged site 
no doubt influenced the architect in giving that fortress-like 
character to his building, alike suitable to the situation and to 
the stormy and turbulent times in which it was built. Vasari 
says that the original design for the fortress of Caprarola was 
by Antonio San Gallo, who had much practice in engineering 
and military architecture. I do not consider that this circum- 
stance at all detracts from the merit of Vignola’s subsequent 
share of the design, for it must have required as much (if not 
more) skill to adapt his palace to San Gallo’s foundations as to 
have originated the palace-fortress itself. The plan is pentagonal, 
with bastions at the angles, and, while thus partaking of a 
military character, the architecture of the elevation is civil and 
palatial. Terrace surmounts terrace, the one communicating 
with the other by noble wide flights of steps. The basement is 
raised upon its sub-basement, excavated from the solid bed of 
rock, while two beautiful orders, towering proudly above these 
masses, surmount the pile. Grandeur and sublimity reign 
without ; beauty, grace, and harmony preside within. Well, 
indeed, might old Daniel Barbaro exclaim, when the first 
view burst upon him, “La presenza ¢ maggior della fama.” 
The arrangement of the plan is a masterpiece of skill; the 
circular court one of the most charming and harmonious com- 
positions ever devised. The spiral staircase, with its ascending 
storeys of columns and pilasters, perhaps unrivalled in the 
world; and while we gaze in admiration at the expanse of mind 
which conceived so great a work, our eye, as well as our 
imagination and taste, are more than satisfied with the exquisite 
refinement and purity of the details. Many years have now 
passed since I saw this grand specimen of Italian architecture, 
but I have the most vivid recollection of the strong feeling of 
admiration it produced on myself and fellow-travellers, Giorgio 
Vasari, in his “ Life of Taddeo Zucchero,” has given a minute 
account of this celebrated building, describing the various 
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apartments with their superb embellishments by the Brothers 
Zuccheri and by Tempesta, as well as several perspective views 
by Vignola’s own hand. In Le Bas and Debret’s work upon 
the edifices of Vignola will be found the most architectural 
account of Caprarola. Soine of the decorative paintings are 
given by De Prenner in a fine work entitled “ Ilustri Fatti 
_ Farnesiani,” and the plans and sections and elevations will be 
found also in Roési’s “Studio d’Architettura Civile,’ and in 
Percier and Fontaine’s “ Maisons de Plaisance de Rome.” 
These celebrated French architects have also included the 
building in the grounds termed La Palazzina, the refined 
beauties of which are most elegantly and faithfully represented 
by them. The happy expression of Vasari with respect to the 
Villa Farnesiana at Rome, ‘Non murato ma veramente nato,” 
would in all respects apply to this Palazzina, one of the most 
exquisite creations of the refined taste and imagination of 
Vignola, 
Marble in Ancient Rome, 


A. THOMSON, 

It was the boast of Augustus that he had found Rome brick 
and left it marble, and, after his time, the passion for marbles 
increased until it might be termed a mania. Under the term 
“ marmo,” the lapidaries of modern Rome include almost every 
stone capable of being polished—marbles, alabasters, granites, 
porphyries, and we suspect the ancient “‘marmor” had a mean- 
ing nearly as extensive. It was not till near the close of the 
Republic that marble was first used in Rome, and the employ- 
ment of it in any edifice proves at once that the building is not 
older than the sixth century of the city. The oldest building 
where it is now seem of an ascertained date is the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, erected about A.U.C. 703 (Byron’s “ proud round 
tower of other times”), and there it is only employed for the 
slab which exhibits the inscription, and for the ornaments of 
the frieze. In the year of Rome 622 Lucius Crassus, the 
orator, brought to Rome six columns of Hymettian marble 
12 feet each in length, with which he adorned his house on the 
Palatine Hill, and on account of this Marcus Brutus bestowed 
on him the name of the Palatine Venus. In 666 Marcus 
Lepidus introduced columns of Numidian marble, and even 
used the same for door-sills; and in 670 Lucullus brought 
from an island in the Nile the black variety of marble which 
afterwards bore his name. .Mamurra, so bitterly reviled by 
Catullus, the commander of the artificers in Caesar’s army in 
Gaul, ornamented his house on the Celian Hill with columns of 
Carrara and Cipollino marble (marmor lunense), and lined the 
whole walls with plates of the same—the first instance men- 
tioned of encrusting walls with marble. The discovery of a 
mode of cutting marble into thin slices is characterised by 
Pliny as an unreasonable mode of extending luxury. M. 
/Emilius Scaurus being edile A.R. 694, entertained the people 
with shows at vast expense ; and, among other things, we read 
that he adorned a temporary theatre with 360 marble columns 
38 feet in height. These are the earliest notices of the use of 
marble, but the employment of it speedily extended to every 
sort of building, public and private, and in such profusion that 
Ovid feared the hills would disappear, asserting that the 
‘mountains. decrease by the digging out of marble;” and 
Pliny seems seriously to dread the consequences which might 
follow from cutting down and removing mountains erected by 
nature for most important purposes. ‘We cut and remove 
those mountains for no other cause but our pleasure which it 
was even wonderful to have passed over. Our forefathers 
thought it almost a miracle that the Alps were passed by 
Hannibal, and afterwards by the Cimbrians ; now they are cut 
into a thousand sorts of marbles, promontories are opened to 
the sea, and the world is in process of being reduced toa plain.’ 
These passages at least show the extent to which marble quar- 
ries were then worked for the use of the Romans. 


A Puzzle at Persepolis. 


J. FERGUSSON, 

In Persepolis we are struck with a peculiarity most difficult 
to explain, which is the absence of walls or of any trace of 
them. It cannot for one instant be doubted that walls do exist 
in the interstices between the windows and doors, not only from 
a common-sense view of the matter, but because we find the 
side of the slab where it would be hid by such walls always 
left rough, while the other three exposed sides are as invariably 
most carefully polished and finished ; but the difficulty is to 
ascertain of what substance these walls were composed. The 
most obvious conjecture is that they were filled in with sun- 
dried bricks, like the walls of the Assyrians, and plastered and 
painted on the outside. If it were so, their disappearance 
would be easily accounted for, exposed as they have been for 
two thousand years to the rain and winds on the bare surface 
of a rock, a position so totally different from that of Assyrian 
edifices, which, besides that their mass and number of their 
walls were such as enabled them at once to fill up the chambers 
they surrounded, were also wholly composed of sun-dried 


bricks ; whereas here all the framework is of the most solid 
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and durable materials, and it is just this that causes the diffi- 
culty ; for it is almost impossible to conceive that men who 
could build all the essential parts of their edifices with such 
monolithic masses as to make their ruins look like so many 
Stonehenges, so massive are their parts, should have been 
content to fill in the interstices with mud plastered over. 
Yet, if we assume that they used kiln-burnt bricks, what has 
become of them? It is true that the existence of Istakr for 1,000 
years after Persepolis was deserted, would account for anything 
being carried away which was portable, and we .may therefore 
safely assume that all whole bricks might be removed. But 
where are the fragments and chippings? Nothing is so imperish- 
able as fragments of burnt clay, and heaps of it must have been 
found if the walls were of hard bricks. A third theory is that 
they were constructed of smaller masses of stone, which might 
easily be removed, and consequently have disappeared. This, 
however, could hardly be the case. If the stones were hewn, 
they must have been fitted to those that remain ; their rough sur- 
faces, however, are such as would not admit of a joint. Ifrubble 
masonry, it would not be worth removing, and some parts would 
at least remain. The question is a provoking one, for it is one 
that any traveller might settle in a morning by digging through 
the foundation of suchan edifice as the hall of a hundred columns, 
which does not stand on a stylobate; but till some one settles 
it by an appeal to facts I fear the only safe theory is that the 
walls were composed of mud bricks—a bathos in art that it 
would be difficult to understand elsewhere ; but as the two 
great capitals of the Persian empire were wholly constructed of 
such bricks, and all their palaces and temples were of this 
ignoble material, we must be content to assume for the present 
that the Achemenians followed the example set them by their 
predecessors. Plastered they of course were, and also carefully 
painted, together with the stonework, some of which, if we may 
believe earlier travellers, still showed traces of colour and gilding 
when they visited the spot. 


Plaster Flooring in the Midlands. 
H. J. STEVENS. 


The coarsest description of gypsum is used, and after 
calcination is broken with wooden flails. It is kept in a dry 
state, and when laid is mixed with water to the consistence of 
rough mortar, and spread over the wood joists on reeds or 
laths to a uniform thickness of 2 inches to 23 inches. It hardens 
very rapidly, and the workmen use a long float of wood for 
levelling it, and on the second or third day it is polished off 
with boulder stones or trowels. It is desirable that the surface 
should not be broken by using the floors too soon after they 
are laid; it is also usual to give an increased hardness by a 
coat of linseed oil, and in Nottinghamshire the floors are 
painted, and look extremely well. Two sides of the room have- 
wood fillets laid down, varying in thickness with the superficies: 
of the floor, which being removed immediately after it is laid, 
allow for the expansion, which is not only very considerable, | 
but continues for some time. Floors of this material are very 
strong, and are extremely well suited for cottages, being in this 
district much cheaper than inch white deal. The under 
surfaces of the joists are edged, and sometimes planed, and the 
ceiling is formed by the plastering of the reeds between the floor 
timbers. These floors are to a certain extent fireproof, and 
having a smooth surface are easily cleaned, and afford no- 
harbour for vermin; on these accounts, as well as for their 
cheapness and durability, plaster floors, as they are called, are 
almost invariably adopted in the Midland counties, where the 
carriage of the material does not operate as an objection, 


Proportion of Load to Breaking Weight in Girders.. ° 
COMMISSIONERS ON IRON. 


There appears to be a considerable difference of opinion as 
to the proportion between the greatest load which a girder 
should be allowed to bear and the breaking weight. There are 
two conditions under which the weight may be applied, viz., 
first, when stationary, as in the case of water-tanks, floors, &c. ; 
second, when the weight moves so as to cause concussions and 
vibrations, as in railway bridges. In girders required for the 
first case Mr. Fox and Mr. T Cubitt consider that the breaking 
weight should be three times the greatest load, Mr. P. W. 
Barlow four times, and Mr. Glynn would not make it less than 
five times the load. In girders for railway bridges Mr. Brunel 
states that he allows the load to be one-third or two-fifths of 
the breaking weight ; but he considers that the rule he adopts 
for calculating the dimensions of his girders gives more than 
the usual strength. Mr. Grissell and Mr. Charles May con- 
sider one-third to be sufficient; Mr. Rastrick, Mr, P. W. 
Barlow, Mr. R. Stephenson, and Mr. Joseph Cubitt adopt one- 
sixth; Mr. Hawkshaw prefers one seventh, except in cases’ 
where great care is exercised in the selection of materials and: 
workmanship, when a smaller proportion would suffice ; and Mr. 
Glynn considers that in structures exposed to concussion and. 
vibration the ultimate strength of a girder should be ten times 
the greatest load. ~ : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Is a competition ever likely to arise in England in which all 
competitors can feel that they'were treated justly ? Judging 
by the experience of late years, the question should receive 
a negative answer. As much dissatisfaction 1s found in 
cases where an assessor is appointed as in the old days when 
everything was in the hands of committees. The report 
may be impartial, but there are always means to set it aside. 
After all an assessor is only human, and although he may 
be a recommendation of the Institute, there is nothing 
to insure his infallibility. .A little pamphlet by Mr. R. F, 
Hopces narrates the history. of one case—the Fulham 
Vestry Hall—where the asses$or is said to have “ placed 
himself out of court by a disregard of the printed condi- 
tions,” and the author explains in temperate language some 
of the consequences to himself and others which have fol- 
lowed. Mr. Hopces proposes as a remedy, that instead of 
one assessor there should be a committee of assessors to 
report on each case. ‘There is authority for believing that 
safety is to be found among several counsellors, and three 
or more experts might succeed where one slips. But the 
question is, Who is to pay them? According to report, 
Mr. WATERHOUSE received only 150/. for all his trouble 
over the drawings of the Edinburgh Municipal Buildings. 
Is it likely that a committee consisting of architects of 
position would be satisfied by the division of that sum 
among them? The best judges of the value of designs 
are the men who have gone through the ordeal of preparing 
one, Why does not somebody suggest the experiment of 
allowing the competitors to select the best design? ‘There 
would be no difficulty in obviating any abuses that might 
arise. If in the Fulham case the competitors had voting 
power, the Vestry must have been spared much annoyance, 
and the loss of money over a second competition need not 
be incurred. 


A CIRCULAR is about to be addressed to the diplomatic 
agents representing France throughout the world on the 
subject of the Exhibition of 1889. They are charged to 
communicate to the respective Powers the documents which 
are issued relating to the Exhibition, and te invite the 
Powers to participate in it. This is a formal act. All the 
world knows about the approaching Exhibition, but the 
information has not been imparted in an official manner. 


THE list of artists and amateurs who will form the 

jurors of admission for the International Exhibition of 1889 
has appeared in the French Journal Officiel. For architec- 
tural drawings and models the jurors are as follows :— 
MM. ANDRE, BAILLY, DAUMET, D1kT, C. GARNIER, GINAIN, 
QUESTEL, and VAUDREMER, Members of the Institut; M. 
De Baupot, Inspector-General of Diocesan Edifices ; 
MM. BcswittwaLtp and RupricH-RoBERT, Inspectors- 
General of Historic Monuments ; M. ComrTe, Director of 
Civil Buildings ; M. Guittaume, Architect for the Louvre 
and Tuileries ; and M. Poutin, Honorary Director of 
Civil Buildings and National Palaces. Among the jurors 
of the section of painting are two art critics, MM. CHarLEs 
CLEMENT and Henry HAvarRD. 


THE wreaths which played so important a part in the 
funeral of Vicror Huco are, from time to time, made a 
subject on which French officialdom can deliberate. The 
disestablished Panthéon is dreary enough at the best, but 
when masses of decaying flowers, both natural and artificial, 
are to be seen without and within, one can hardly help 
conjecturing that they are left to signify the change which 
has taken place in men’s judgments upon the poet and his 
works. It is only a few days ago that Huco’s instructions 
about being carried to the grave in the corbillard of the 
poor was described as a piece of hypocrisy, and the late 
attempt to revive one of his best plays, with the aid of fine 
scenery and dresses, was only a partial success. The 
wreaths in the church are now beginning to excite alarm. 
Strange insects appear to enjoy life in them and to thrive 
on the memorials. The architect who has charge of the 
Panthéon naturally sees a source of danger in such unex- 
pected possessors of the temple; but the question is, How is 
he to get rid of them? He proposes to carry the wreaths 
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to a cemetery and burn them; and that is the only sensible 
way. But they are national property, and there is no 
knowing what the donors might propose to do when they 
heard of the fate of their presents. If an argument can be 
found for removing the wreaths, which are the haunts of 
insects of the proletarian class, it does not apply to the 
artificial flowers. They are now rubbish; still, as long as 
the wire frames hold together the authorities will feel bound 
to conserve the relics. 


Str Jos—EpH WHITWORTH has bequeathed to the Man- 
chester Art Gallery the following pictures by English artists, 
which will come into possession of the Corporation on the 
death of Lady WuitwortH :—Water-colour drawing, by 
T. Stpney Cooper, R.A., 1851, Sheep in Landscape ; oil 
picture, by T. Uwins, R.A., /talian Peasants ; oil picture, 
by P. F. Pootz, R.A., Alother and Child; oil picture, by 
J. C. Hoox, R.A., 1850, Scene from the Merchant of Venice ; 
oil picture by H. PickEerRSGILL, R.A., Dance of the Muses ; 
oil picture, by T. S. Cooper, R.A., Cattle crossing a Stream ; 
oil picture, by H. Le Jeune, A.R.A., 1865, Children with 
Toy Boat; water-colour drawing, by F. Goopa.t, R.A, 
1850, Setting up the Maypole; water-colour drawing, by 
T. S. Cooper, R.A., and J. B. Pyne, 1833, Cattle crossing a 
Stream, with a Man Fishing ; oil picture, by F, GOODALL 
R.A., 1842, Poultry. 


THE effort to obtain a National Exhibition of the Arts, 
with jurors elected from and by the artists of the kingdom, 
has not died of exhaustion. Upwards of four hundred artists 
having expressed their adhesion to the principle, a com- 
mittee was formed ; and the first endeavour of the Society 
will be directed to secure in the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy the representation of the arts on the basis of a 
suffrage of painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, and 
those engaged in the arts of design. The chance of 
success will be proportionate to the number of artists who 
approve of the principle. It is, therefore, requested that 
artists who wish to see the improvement carried out will 
address Mr. J. Havarp Tuomas, 1 Wentworth Studios, 
Chelsea. 


Ir is a novelty to find a lift made the subject of a light 
and air case. In the Court of Chancery of Lancashire 
this week application was made by the owner of the City 
Buildings to restrain a neighbouring owner from making 
certain proposed bridges and staircases, and erecting a 
hydraulic lift which would interfere with the plaintiff’s lights. 
The judge said that, from what he saw of the place, he was 
certain that the moving up and down of the lift would be an 
interference with the plaintiff’s rights of light. A perpetual 
injunction was accordingly granted. 


CoLonEL Haywoop, the engineer to the Commission of 
Sewers, in his report upon last year’s work, refers to some 
of the projects of street improvement in the City. The 
question of completing the widening of Ludgate Hill was, 
he says, again under the consideration of the Commission. 
Colonel Hayvwoop prepared estimates, the committee re- 
ported, and the Court resolved to serve notice to take the 
remaining properties required for the purpose. Notices have 
since been served upon the freeholders of Nos. 37, 39, 41, 
45, and 47 Ludgate Hill, and 5 St. Martin’s Court. The 
large improvement on the eastern side of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, which had been suggested in 1835, and was the sub- 
ject of much public discussion during that and the following 
year, was abandoned owing to its doubtful utility, and the 
certainty of an enormous expense if undertaken. The new 
line in front of the site formerly occupied by St. Paul’s 
Schools, and the property south of it, was carried out as 
arranged by the Commission, and is a very great improve- 
ment in the line of thoroughfare at that spot. The Com- 
mission had also under its consideration the desirability of 
widening the western end of Cheapside, at its Junction with 
Newgate Street. This is, perhaps, one of the most pressing 
improvements at the present date, owing to the enormous 
traffic, both foot and carriage, which passes daily through a 
spot where the entire width of the street fora short length 
is but 44 feet. This subject is now in the hands of the Im- - 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LADY MACBETH. 

YF one of the French eighteenth-century philosophers 

were allowed to revisit “the solid globe balanced in 
sveightless air,’ he would be amazed at the footing which 
‘SHAKESPEARE is gaining in Paris. Remembering what 
Vo.rTaireE had taught him about the poet, how SHAKESPEARE 
was a savage possessed of imagination, whose works were 
fitted to please the Red Indians of North America ; how 
he was a barbarous player, an ugly ape, that his plays were 
like a vast dunghill, with other amenities of that kind, our 
philosopher would have to acknowledge that among the 
revolutions of taste the reaction in favour of SHAKESPEARE 
was one of the most remarkable. He might have read 
the article contributed to the “ Encyclopedia,” in which 
MarmonTEL said that SHAKESPEARE was a sublime genius, 
and probably the greatest that could be discovered in 
dramatic literature, but he would also recall the circum- 
stance that the article did not please the taste of the time, 
and when it was reprinted in the “ Dictionnaire Littéraire” 
it appeared under the head of “Stratford, bourg d’Angle- 
terre,” in order to avoid wounding anybody’s susceptibilities 
by printing the name of the inspired barbarian in capital 
letters. 

The most successful play of the present season at the 
Théatre Francais is “ Hamlet,” which is played on certain 
nights every week. Not long since it was to be seen at 
another theatre, and plays so far apart in their character as 
“Othello” and the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” have 
deen lately produced in the Odéon. In addition, there are 
several translations of the plays, and most of them are to be 
had at a cheap rate. 

SHAKESPEARE has also forced his way into the Salon. 
It is very rare to find a scene from the plays inspiring an 
English painter, but it may be taken for granted that every 
Salon exhibition will contain at least one picture which was 
derived from the poet’s works. In the last exhibition M. 
GIACOMETII was represented by the painting which we 
illustrate, and the subject, it is needless to say, is the sleep- 
walking scene in ‘‘ Macbeth.” We have lately published a 
splate from another of the artist’s works, which will suggest 
the style yenerally adopted by the artist. His preference 
is for scenes in which goddesses, nymphs, and amorini 
appear, and if once he forsook them for tragedy, it was 
owing to the fascination which SHAKESPEARE Is exercising 
“over sO many artists and writers. The illustration of 
**Cupid’s Arrows” reveals the pleasure taken by the artist 
in painting effects of light. In that case it was shown 
passing through the trees and lightly falling on the figures. 
In the picture we now illustrate the principal figure is 
illumined solely by the light of the lamp, and the figures of 
the doctor of physic and the waiting gentlewoman are barely 
~visible in the gloom. M. GriacomeTti has not gone to the 
French stage in order to find a type of his Lady Macseru. 
‘The strong woman represented in the picture bears no 
resemblance to Madame SARAH BERNHARDT, the latest 
representative of the character in Paris, and the action of 
washing the hands is somewhat of a departure from stage 
traditions. The painting from which the illustration is 
taken is executed with vigour, and is one of the most 
interesting of the foreign tributes to the genius of a poet 
avho is the greatest in all literature. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening last, Mr. J. A. Gotch, president, in the 
echair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
AA. D. Fell, E. C. Arnold, A. J. Crichton, E. J. Stubbs, P. God- 
«dard, and H. C. Flack. 


Mr. H. LOVEGROVE read a paper on 
Architects and Contractors. 


_ Mr.-Lovegrove in the course of his paper said :—I should 
dike.te he able to speak in glowing colours of the future of the 


architectural profession. On that point I am a pessimist, and 
as I cannot help my convictions—the result of a considerable 
acquaintance with the building world—I will briefly give my 
grounds for such belief. It is hardly necessary for me to refer 
to the good old times, gone for ever, when there was plenty of 
work to do, and very few architects to do it; but I will take 
things as they are in this present year of grace, the Jubilee 
year of one of the best sovereigns that England has had. 
Agriculture is in a deplorable condition ; the country gentle- 
man’s income has been so considerably reduced that neither he 
nor the other country residents can contribute to new buildings, the 
rates to be paid for the sorely-needed cemetery or Board school 
being quite a sufficient tax on their impoverished resources. 
Under these circumstances, improvements to farm buildings, or 
extensive alterations to the mansion of the squire, are quite 
out of the question. In cities and large towns trade has been 
depressed for so long that nothing beyond really necessary 
work can be indulged in, and the comfortable suburban “ villa” 
which was at one time built by the thriving shopkeeper is a 
thing of the past, as the formation of “stores” has nearly 
destroyed the retail trade. All these causes have reduced the 
work of the architect. The spread of education, and especially 
the almost universal instruction in drawing, will in time take 
much work vut of the hands of the profession, and especially 
from the younger men, by depriving them of employment to 
prepare drawings for builders, and by their services being dis- 
pensed with altogether, the builder undertaking to provide 
drawings for nothing. Many large contractors can well afford 
to, and do, keep an architect ; but in the future many _ builders 
will have sons who have not only learned to draw, but who 
have acquired considerable skill and proficiency. Measuring 
for builders has often been the means of gaining a few pounds 
by the struggling practitioner, but in the future many in 
the employ of the contractor will be able to perform such 
duties. I shall be told that the spread of education and cul- 
ture will induce people to insist on the employment of able 
architects for public buildings, and I admit the truth of the 
assertion ; but public buildings and decorative designs requiring 
the highest skill will not give employment to one-tenth of the 
practising architects. At present it appears to me that there 
are from three to six architects after each job, and so eager are 
they for work, that advertisements for designs, offering the 
most unfair terms, are answered by a large number of com- 
petitors. 

The subject of competitions has received so much attention 
here that I can do no more than briefly refer to it. I have 
heard some strange stories of public and advertised com- 
petitions, of small premiums paid and the work carried out by 
a local builder and architect. One limited competition par- 
ticularly struck me: the School Board of a rural district met 
to settle who should submit plans, and after the selection of 
two or three members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the chairman, a clergyman—a man of education and 
presumably of culture and intelligence—proposed a carpenter 
in an adjoining village as one of the competitors! There can 
be no doubt about the fairness of a professional arbitrator pro- 
vided that the one selected be one of the highest position ; but 
I can call to mind two instances in which the arbitrator, after 
the premiums were paid, submitted a plan of his own, and 
eventually carried out the work! [ noticed in a Church news- 
paper last week an advertisement addressed to the clergy by an 
architect who “ offered his services on moderate terms,” a clear 
indication that many must be finding the struggle severe, and, 
if they have not a good connection, almost hopeless. 

I have shown that the outlook is not bright, but still, I must 
urge you to work hard and make a good fight; you have put 
your hand to the plough, and there must be no looking back. 

The future of that branch of the profession to which I have 
more particularly given my attention has an outlook even more 
gloomy than that of the architect proper. The fierce com- 
petition of these days necessitates the acquirement of every 
pound, and the commission on the quantities is a temptation, 
so that dabbling in quantities seems to be getting every day 
more common. I think that a knowledge of quantity-taking is 
most useful to every member of the profession, but that it is 
better for an independent surveyor to prepare the quantities 
and not the architect of the building. Some bills of quantities, 
and especially provincial ones, can hardly be said to be worthy 
of the name, although the commission charged is the maximum. 
It is only reasonable to infer that the man who now and then 
takes off quantities cannot possess the same Skill as one who is 
constantly engaged on the work. I notice that in the heads of 
a paper which will shortly be read before the Institute reference 
is made to the system of taking out the quantities as “ made 
intelligible to the architect.” It is impossible to anticipate 
what the lecturer may say upon this point, but it appears pro- 
bable that he will advocate the provincial method of writing 
descriptions of the items and partly dispensing with abstracts. 
This method may be easy for the architect to find the items, 
but I maintain that the end and aim of a bill of quantities is 
that the work may be fairly and accurately priced without 
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reference to the architect’s after-convenience ; and after all, if 
his specification is sufficiently detailed and his drawings clearly 
made and well-figured, very little reference need be made to 
the quantities. : : 

The word contractor is somewhat comprehensive, so I will 
explain that I refer only to the building-contractor. At the 
present day in London the entire work in erecting and com- 
pleting a building is undertaken by one individual or firm—a 
very nice comfortable arrangement for the architect ; but in 
many parts of the country some five or six separate contractors 
are engaged, and seem to manage very well; but the work of 
the architect is greatly increased by this plan. My experience 
proves that two or three individuals privately arrange to submit 
a lump-sum tender for a country job; thus, the bricklayer, 
carpenter, and plumber join—in some cases the name of one 
appearing, in others those of two. In other cases I have fre- 
quently known the contract taken in one name, but of course 
the work in its various branches is undertaken by other local 
tradesmen; and although the architect can only officially 
recognise one contractor, he is often in communication with 
others, and if not careful may be mixed up in subsequent 
disputes. F oe 

Many of our contracting or building firms carryjout excellent 
work as regards the actual erection of the building, but finish- 
ings are often very improperly done for want of a responsible 
and competent head of the subordinate branches. The general 
foreman thoroughly understands his own branch of building, 
but in such an important trade as that of the plumber, the work 
is not so skilfully devised or so thoroughly overlooked as where 
an experienced master plumber is responsible for it. 

We in London are often inclined to think that country work 
is inferior to that done in London, and we are wrong. I have 
seen first-class work turned out by country artificers. Only 
last week I looked over some joinery prepared in a distant 
provincial town which could probably be equalled by one of 
the best London firms, but would not be excelled. The country 
contractor is nearly always a practical man, who has been 
brought up to the business, and he gives continuous personal 
supervision. Our larger London contractors could not per- 
sonally supervise all their work, so that an efficient staff becomes 
necessary, and I can testify to the great skilland ability of some 
of these gentlemen. 

A contract has been defined to be an agreement between 
two or more persons to do some definite thing or things. A 
contract may be express or implied, and, if express, the terms 
are usually defined. For example:—A is about to build a 
house, and agrees with an architect that the total amount of 
remuneration for services shall be 50/., with a definition that 
two sets of tracings, two copies of specification, shall be 
supplied, and all superintendence. This would be an express 
contract ; but if A simply instructed the architect to prepare 
drawings, &c., then there is a contract implied on the 
part of A to pay the reasonable charges of the architect. 
An architect is not a party to a building contract; he is the 
arbitrator under it, as for many years the conjunction of archi- 
tect and builder has been abolished, and no architects of any 
position are connected with the execution of building contracts 
or the supply of materials. I think that civil engineers are not 
so particular in this respect, as I have known of eminent firms 
in some cases acting as engineers to plan and superintend 
works and in others to take a contract and execute the same. 
If I amin error or have been misinformed I regret it, as I 
much respect the profession of the civil engineer. 

The first step in a building contract is the engagement of 
the architect, and this contract is binding if not in writing ; 
thus a client may call and request you to prepare sketch-plans, 
and afterwards return and ask you to prepare the working 
drawings, which in due course you do. You are retained and 
engaged to perform a particular service, the retainer being a 
request in terms to the architect to hold himself engaged. If 
an architect is engaged to perform certain duties for a particular 
term over a year, then such retainer should be in writing. As 
a matter of business, it is well to get a letter actually ordering 
the work to be done, and to word your own letters to the client 
so as to imply the fact of your being retained or insiructed to 
do the work, With some persons it is absolutely necessary to 
get a formal written order, to prevent the necessity for going to 
law ; and having advised you to get the written order, I add 
the precaution, get it stamped. If engaged as architect to a 
public body or corporation, it is essential to get a written 
appointment under seal. Although one would suppose that the 
minutes of the corporate body, if correctly entered, would con- 
tain quite sufficient evidence of the decision to engage a par- 
ticular architect, without requiring the production of a formal 
deed, yet in law such appointments are required to be made 
under seal. 

An architect is supposed to exercise care and skill in the 
practice of his profession, and by holding himself out as a 
member of the profession undertakes to use a fair, reasonable, 
and competent degree of skill, 


Actions against architects for want of skill are fortunately 


very rare ; failures in construction may and often do arise from 
some neglect on the part of the builder, and in cases where an 
incompetent man gets into.a muddle the matter is, if possible, 
concealed from the world. But actions by architects to recover 
their charges are more frequent, and usually arise where con- 
templated works have not been carried out. ‘The client having 
no building for his money thinks that a very small sum will 
compensate the architect for his plans and specification. Still 
less does the ordinary mind grasp the idea of paying for 
quantities for abandoned work, yet, after due explanation, I 
have generally obtained my fees—not always, I admit, for the 
whole sum. 

We shall get in time a set of conditions of contract more 
clear in some respects than the “ Heads of Conditions of Con- 
tracts” settled by the Special Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the London Builders’ Society, and 
until we do it will be well to use those. Many architects settle 
for themselves, with or without the advice of the solicitor, what 
shall be the form of contract to use in their office, and some 
such forms are far better than the very wordy documents drawn 
up by solicitors if left to their own devices. If any of us 
wonder at times at the builders objecting to certain clauses in 
the contract and desiring their modification, we should remem- 
ber that the arbitrator under that contract is paid by the 
opposing party, the employer. The contractor is, therefore, 
justified in seeing that the terms are equitable, as, although he 
may have a confidence based upon tradition and increased by 
acquaintance with the architect, and a knowledge of his fair 
dealing, the architect may die or quarrel with the client, and 
another, with very different views of fair dealing, may by 
his arbitrary conduct subject the contractor to heavy loss. 
“Extras” will arise, and they are often of the employer’s own 
making. It is well to provide a provisional sum for con- 
tingencies, or, at least, a few rods of brickwork or something ~ 
similar, to prevent unpleasantness at the completion of the 
work, as you have not only to get over the fact that the client 
objects strongly to the payment of any sum beyond the 
contract, but he feels that he is a much injured man in 
not being relieved of all risks. Young architects especially 
are afraid to tell the client of the extras as they arise ; hence 
unpleasantness at the end. 

I am not an advocate for the quantities being made part of 
the contract in law, although they are generally so in fact. 
The great use of quantities in settling up is that there is 
a definite basis for the settlement of variations. Quantities are 
often very badly priced. I have been astonished when measur- 
ing up at the completion of the work to observe the want of 
system and the inequality of the pricing, while the moneying- 
out is often very carelessly performed. I have known many 
instances of this, such as a large quantity of an article at 1s. 
per foot being carried out as a id.; a large provisional sum 
carried into the rate column instead of the pounds, with errors 
in casts innumerable both in the body of the bill and in the 
summary. Your duty, gentlemen, will be to see that your 
clients get all they contract for, but you must never forget that 
you are to act fairly and honourably to the builders. Sharp 
practice never has succeeded in the long run, and it never 
will. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mr. Lovegrove rather objected to 
a practice common in the provinces, of architects taking out 
their own quantities rather than surveyors. But in many 
country places builders did not understand elaborate quantities 
and details, so that there was much to be said for quantities 
being taken out to suit local understanding and local customs. 
Contractors, as we understood them in London, hardly existed 
in the provinces. You had the mason, the carpenter, the 
plumber, &c, inthe country, and it depended on circumstances. 
which one you took as the representative contractor. In one 
case he had dealt with three as separate contractors, and it 
caused much trouble. The extras of each had to be reckoned 
up separately, then they got in each other’s way, and if any 
one or more got cantankerous matters were worse than ever. 
Therefore it was best to regard one of them as the contractor. 
The advantage of having works separately contracted for was. 
that more personal supervision was exercised, and you got 
work done—plumbing, for instance—by a man who thoroughly 
understood it. It was a good thing to have the specifications 
printed, as the contractors could read them through easily and 
grasp the matter in a way they would not by wading through 
pages of MS., and they would see if any alterations were made 
during the work. No doubt the conditions drawn up by the 
Royal Institute of Architects were more advantageous to the 
contractor than those sent out by the Government officials, 
which delivered the contractor over to the architect, bound 
hand and foot. It was absolutely necessary to allow some sum. 
for contingencies and matters which might have been forgotten 
in the contract itself, or which might not or could not have beem 
foreseen, such as one he remembered of a pit being discovered 
and having to be filled up as foundations were being prepared 
for. As to errors in casting up, the architect could only say to 
a contractor that’it would not -be fair to other contractors to 
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make his mistake good to him, as he got the contract on 
account of the sum he contracted to do the work for. As to 
tenders, if they were consecutive, and followed pretty nearly 
one on the other, it was a sign that they had been fairly priced 
out. 

Mr. MOUNTFORD proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Love- 
grove. He spoke of the necessity of having everything under 
seal when contractors dealt with public bodies, otherwise when 
the work was finished they could repudiate their liabilities. On 
the question of provisions in regard of quantities, Mr. Mount- 
ford said one important point was that builders priced out 
their quantities fully at the ordinary prices, and then at the 
finish deducted to per cent. That threw all their quantities 
out, of course, but in case of any omissions they got the benefit. 
A contractor to the School Board, who used first of all'to 
come out always at the top of the list of those tendering, 
although he had deducted a percentage, found each gradual 
increase of percentage deducted brought him lower in the 
scale, till at last he got to the bottom of the list. 

Mr. G. A. PRYCE CUXON said, as to making quantities easy 


to understand, he found the foreman of the works constantly | 


referred to them, and they should be made as easy as possible 
for reference., He always tried to get his client to pay for the 
quantities direct. 

Mr. BULMER BOOTH seconded the vote of thanks. As to 
provisions, he said even in a work so low as 500/. something 
should be entered for the unforeseen. Extras would arise 
always in greater or less degree, and in most cases were the 
fault of the client. He saw the work progressing, and fresh 
fancies would seize him. This was matter for adjustment, and 
which could be easily adjusted if the quantities were properly 
priced and moneyed out. It was good to havea copy of priced 
quantities to compare with the builder’s tender; it was a 
useful document by which to see, when granting a certificate, 


whether the builder were entitled to 1oo/. or 200/, It was fair 
that quantities should form part of the contract. Why should 
a builder be asked to pay for work not expected? What was 


not in the quantities should be an extra. 
Mr. W. H. PRATT said an architect should not take out his 
own quantities, though he should have a good grounding in the 
knowledge of how to take them. He did not think it wise or 
expedient that they should form part. of the contract. Ifthe 
builder took the job at a low price, and thought he was 
losing by it, the whole work would have to be measured 
up again, and the client put to great expense. A client 
should not be in the position of not knowing how much he 
was going to spend by having it measured up afterwards. 
It was sure to cause trouble between the architect and 
client. Quantities should be accepted as the schedule of 
the prices. There was no difficulty in measuring up extras 
and omissions afterwards, and valuing them properly. An 
architect should take into account when the contractor 
deducted percentage from the lump sum, as it was most 
unfair that the builder should get the benefit of 5 or ro per 
cent. at the end of the work. The amount of percentage 
should be taken off every item in the bill of quantities. He 
advocated the lump system of describing the quantities, as 
being easier to understand for many builders, who had not 
reduced all these matters to a science. Too much minutiz was 
undesirable. For alterations it was better to do without quan- 
tities and give the builders careful specifications and a copy of 
the drawing. 
The vote of thanks was then passed by acclamation. 
__Mr. LOVEGROVE, in reply, said that no doubt a somewhat 
different method would be more suitable for the country ; for 
instance, in sending quantities to Yorkshire or Lincolnshire, 
he should never think of taking off the labours for stone. He 
said stone because that was a typical work. It would bea 
waste of time, for the builders would not understand. Most of 
them got it done for them by sub-contractors at so much a foot 
cube, with stipulation that carving was not included. A litho- 
graphed form was better than a printed one, as it was easier to 
write in or put out anything. The Institute conditions, he 
thought, favoured contractors, and some sharp provincial men 
insisted on that form. As to deducting percentage, he did not 
know how they arrived at it. Perhaps they got to know how 
much the client intended to spend. But he was careful to take 
off the percentage at the end both for extras and omissions. A 
stamp on a tender with good specifications made it perfectly 
binding on the client. He did not agree that quantities were 
not required for alterations. It became guesswork, while with 
‘quantities you got tenders from thoroughly competent builders. 


The Council of the Royal Cambrian Academy of Art have 
‘decided to add a gallery—to be known as the Jubilee Gallery— 
to Plas Mawr, Conway, where the annual exhibitions are held. 
The Queen has signified her acceptance of an album containing 
sketches by the members of Welsh scenery. 


ANGLO-INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE ancient structures of the Hindoos, such as the caves 
and temples scattered all over the country, says the 
Indian Engineer, point to a period when Hindoo architecture 
was so chaste and pure in conception and execution, as to 
strike the archeological student of to-day with surprise and 
admiration. 

Hindoo architecture is unique, and is, perhaps, more 
exquisitely beautiful than any other order of architecture. Not- 
withstanding centuries of neglect, the far off era when the 
people built and carved with artistic taste and judgment may 
be clearly discerned ; and from the buildings left us it may 
fairly be presumed that Hindoo architecture was not confined 
to temples and caves alone, but was the general domestic 
architecture also, since the exquisite finish displayed in many of 
the former denote a long and extensive experience in the 
builder. The style of course is rude, but the diversity of shape 
and wealth of design cannot be hidden even from the casual 
observer, and is worthy of our closest attention. 

There are men who advocate European intervention in 
native art and others who deprecate it. We know of no build- 
ing in the country erected by European architects in the Hindoo 
style, neither can we point to any such building of merit by 
modern native designers. 

Sir Lepel Griffin, in his letter to the Pzoneer, says the archi- 
tectural problem of to-day in India is the adaptation of 
Oriental art to modern requirements, or the combination of 
style. But Sir Lepel advocates the Palladian style as in the 
Jai Belas at Lashkar and similar structures, which, in the case 
of the Maharajah Scindia’s palace, is, if we remember aright, 
a mongrel style, the facade being Palladian, and the interior 
partly Oriental. This combination of style is greatly to be 
deprecated, as well as the introduction of foreign architecture 
into a country possessing such a sublime architecture of its 
own. The adaptation of this architecture to modern require- 
ments would, in our opinion, be no difficult task in the hands of 
an artist without the introduction of any exterior orders or com- 
bination of styles. 

Mr. Growse, we see, is a strong advocate of native arts and 
industries, and would encourage native talent in architecture 
resisting European intervention, and not without solid argu- 
ment when the district of Bulandshar, in which he is particu- 
larly interested, is prone to follow the Public Works style. 
Such is the force of example —a force to which the natives of 
India are particularly susceptible. 

The English, as a rule, though severe art critics, are not as 
a nation great artists, and the revival of Hindoo architecture, it 
is to be feared, is a matter of speculative hope for the dim 
future, unless we can found an influential school bent upon the 
revival of pure Hindoo architecture in its adaptation to 
modern requirements, and ready to encourage all talent, native 
or European, wherever it may be apparent. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


HE following is an abstract of the paper on ‘‘ The Archi- 

tect’s Functions in Building Contracts,” which was read 

by Professor Kerr at last week’s meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects :-— 

Referring to the apparent desire of both architects and 
builders to reconsider the ‘Conditions of Contract,” which 
were adjusted by a Special Committee of the Institute and the 
London Builders’ Society a good many years ago—both sides 
now complaining of their want of clearness in certain respects 
—the lecturer said his object was, not to discuss those con- 
ditions, but to submit a few observations upon the less super- 
ficial aspects of the architect’s difficulties, and to advocate the 
more formal recognition of a kind of liberality of dealing which 
he considered would be found to characterise the administration 
of the best architects, and also to meet the approval of the best 
lawyers. The difference between the simple contract of every- 
day trading and the always highly complex building contract 
was pointed out ; and he laid it down that the comparatively 
small amount of building litigation must simply be due to the 
fair dealing of architects. A building contract has for its real 
purpose not any necessity of science, but the relief of the pro- 
prietor from his own natural risks and uncertainties, by 
imposing them upon a contractor. For this he employs, first, 
the architect, and secondly, the quantity surveyor ; and in strict 
law it would seem that it is this purely commercial supervisor- 
ship of the contract thatis generally regarded to be the supreme 
service of an architect, all else being of minor moment. The 
questions, therefore, which he would consider were what the pro- 
prietor expects, what the builder expects, and what the lawyers 
expect. At any rate, lawyers do not expect an architect to play 
the lawyer; his function is to be expert in good sense, not in juris- 
prudence, and this especially when great lawyers are never 
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tired of telling us that law is only the essence of common sense 
—common sense the principle, law the mere exponent. The 
proprietor, then, expects two things: to get his work done 
economically, and to know the cost beforehand, and he pays for 
both. But he must not over-strain economy, or the contract 
may snap; to seek the advantage of an unwary reckoning is 
something like a fraud, and the architect ought to protest 
against an unsafe bargain. In expecting a conclusive estimate 
of cost, also, the difficulties must be duly kept in mind, for 
extras seem to spring up sometimes like weeds in a field. Then 
what the builder expects is profit and not loss ; and, having 
regard to the pressure of competition tendering, he trusts to the 
architect for fair dealing, honourable treatment from him what- 
ever may happen. Alluding to the daily dependence of a con- 
tractor upon the architect’s almost arbitrary directions, the 
lecturer argued that the extraordinary complexity of the tran- 
saction lifts it quite above the common level of commercial 
contracts, and demands a different code of fair dealing. As for 
what the lawyer would say to all this, it would be that to intro- 
duce him and his ways into such business without urgent need 
is not fair dealing, and thus also, whenever building business 
has the misfortune to fall into the terrible trap of litigation, the 
legal agents on both sides demand the direction of architects, 
nominally witnesses, really advisers and advocates, without 
whos? aid the results are always fallacious. Turning to the 
very peculiar understanding whereby the architect, although 
the responsible agent of one of the contracting parties, acts 
the part of an arbitrator between the two—a difficult point in 
law—the remarkable confidence of the builder in the traditional 
impartiality of the architect would be manifested even when 
the employer was most exacting and unreasonable; and for 
such reasons as this the lecturer deprecated the specious affec- 
tation of some architects who say they “take their instructions 
from the solicitor” ; for when a lawyer of high class calls in an 
architect, it is to take his advice and defer to it, not to make 
him the instrument of artifice. The next point referred to was 
competition tendering, described as a plausible practice, whose 
true efficiency is obviously inversely as the complexity of the 
contract. In the hands of the skilful profession of quantity 
surveyors the process of estimating has been brought to con- 
siderable perfection ; but the pricing by builders is not always 
equally scientific, which may nullify the more scientific part of 
the work; and another difficulty which thus arises is that felt 
by the architect at the end, when a badly-priced bill is sprung 
upon him from under seal for his valuation of deviations. 
Nevertheless, the acceptance of the bills of quantities as a 
basis of contract is to be approved; and especially with the 
view of: relieving the builder from risks impossible to 
be appraised. The self-evident axiom, as it is called, 
that an employer is entitled to know the exact cost before- 
hand, the lecturer denied to be self-evident, contending 
that it is much more reasonable that unforeseen risks should 
remain with him, and nothing be put upon the contractor which 
the quantities cannot accurately define. As regarded the correc- 
tion of errors in the quantities, there would be little chance of 
anything serious being wrong in the work of careful surveyors ; 
but there was another point, and he must pronounce his opinion 
to be that all speculation clauses in specifications are unlawful, 
in saying which he believed he would be supported by sound 
lawyers, even of the most strictly commercial order. A bargain 
which it is impossible to fulfil it is inequitable to enforce ; as in 
diplomacy an unworkable treaty must be revised. It is also 
pretty much the same thing to say, with reference to building, 
that a bad bargain for one side is bad for both ; wherefore 
speculative conditions are essentially unsafe. A perfect build- 
Ing contract, therefore, would be one in which the quantities 
provide for every hazard with precision; and he was disposed 
to think that all liberal-minded architects must be already in 
favour of the abolition of the system of repudiating the bills of 
quantities the moment the contract is signed. ‘Che question of 
the quality of work was then discussed, and the constant use of 
the phrase “the best of its kind” was affirmed to have no dis- 
criminative meaning ; the only practical discrimination being 
a knowledge beforehand by the architect of a builder’s 
customary work. The practice of open tendering by all comers 
who can offer sureties the lecturer regarded as dangerous to all 
parties, and especially to the architect. Then upon the question 
of extras he was of opinion that they are generally of the 
employer's making. It must be a necessary consequence of 
competition tendering to demoralise contractors, but he could 
give great credit to some in this respect as compared with 
others. The chief difficulty, however, in dealing with extras is 
not so much the dissatisfaction of the employer financially as 
the disappointment of his expectation of relief from his risks. 
The wisest course, however, is to keep him well informed of 
what is accruing, nl when young architects are timid in this 
respect it 1s a serious mistake, Extras ought never to be priced 
at a loss, but to over-price them is not allowable. Vague 
general clauses, whether in specifications or contracts, the 
Sey ioe proceeded to deprecate, on the principle that he 
who takes the incidental benefits ought to take the incidental 


risks. It is wrong to say the architect has only his client’s 
interest to look to, unless his agency either ceased or com- 
menced with the signing of the contract. Impartiality during 
the execution of a contract implies the same impartiality 
during its negotiation. The doctrine of the “insurance” of 
general risks he regarded as fallacious, and he could not be 
sure that an unscientific item in the quantities might not be an 
act of negligence involving responsibility. There is no 
merit in these general clauses, but rather a_ confession 
of carelessness. The arbitration clause in contracts he 
considered to be always advisable ; but the appointment of the 
arbitrator ought not to be made carelessly, and a stranger 
ought to be preferred. In most disputes a respectable architect 
would probably be in the right ; but a contractor who is losing 
money can scarcely be undeserving of sympathy, especially if 
it be the architect’s duty at the outset to avoid a losing contract 
as an unsafe one. In connection with this, the lecturer offered 
the suggestion whether an arbitration covenant between archi- 
tect and client as to professional charges might not be of 
advantage. The last point of detail to be dealt with was the 
action of an architect in a formal reference taking the place of 
litigation ; and he affirmed that there is no possible matter of 
dispute under a building contract in which an architect is not 
the best adjudicator. Litigation, in its relation to ordinary 
business, is acknowledged to be a failure, and the growing dis- 
satisfaction of the whole commercial public with its inefficiency 
and outrageous cost is becoming one of the movements of the 
day. Hence the custom of taking building cases to expert 
arbitration. Surveyors had been the chief referees for obvious. 
reasons ; but architects, even the most artistic of them, ought 
to possess all the qualifications, and the time is come for doing 
away in a great measure with the fallacy that the architect and 
the surveyor are two, not one. He had seen many legal authori- 
ties, and granted their value; he had also seen arbitrators and 
arbitrators, but he never saw a qualified building arbitrator whose 
decision, even when he split the difference and divided the 
costs, was not far and away more intelligent and acceptable 
than that of any court of law. In adding a few miscellaneous 
remarks regarding arbitration generally, the lecturer recom- 
mended the principle of the court of three surveyors appointed 
by the Building Act for party-wall cases as being preferable to 
that of the one referee, and as affording greater scope and 
freedom to advocacy, besides opening a door for negotiation 
He also would encourage the employment of architects instead 
of lawyers as advocates before a single referee. He protested 
against the specious allegation that expert arbitrations are 
costly ; and was opposed to barristers being either arbitrators 
or assessors, having perfect faith in the architect. In con- 
clusion he had to submit that liberality, loyal justice to alk 
concerned, impartiality that is warm and sympathetic with life 
as distinguished from that which is frigid and dead, is the best, 
strongest, and safest policy for the architect to pursue, leaving 
all harshness to lawyers, whose province it is. This spirit he 
was advocating as the law of architects, and he believed it to 
be recognised by all the best of them. But he had to go 
further, and to say that the principle would be supported by 
lawyers, as a principle of law, that the architect as a specialis? 
shall not permit his judgment to be warped by legal formulas 
and dogmas, which it is the prerogative of lawyers to handle. 
In this doctrine there might appear to be material for differences 
of honest opinion ; but he was sure, whatever controversy there 
might be, it could only be upon ambiguous words, not upom 
patent principles of uprightness. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


HE Bill for the Abatement of Smoke in London has beer 
ayain introduced by Lord Stratheden. The object is to 
enable the local authority—that 1s, the Commissioners of 
Sewers in the City, the vestry in a parish of Schedule A of the 
Metropolis Management Act, and the District Board in com- 
bined parishes of Schedule B—to make by-laws, not only for 
regulating, but even for prohibiting the emission of smoke fron» 
any building. These by-laws might exempt from their opera- 
tion buildings below a certain rateable value ; or they might 
limit the hours within which they are to be in force; or they 
might contain any other restrictions thought expedient. By: 
these by-laws reasonable penalties might be imposed om 
offenders against them. But without the Attorney-General’s. 
consent no proceedings could be taken for the recovery of 2 
penalty by any one but the local authority. Before being of 
any validity the by-laws would have to be confirmed by the 
Home Secretary, and opportunity would be afforded to any” 
person affected to send his objections to that Minister. Other 
by-laws might also be made under the Bill by the Metropolitam 
Board of Works as to new buildings All fireplaces or fur- 
naces intended to be used in these could then be required to be 
so constructed as to effectually consume, as far as possible, all 
smoke arising from them, The Public Health Act of 1866 
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enables proceedings to be taken in respect of any chimney that 
sends forth black smoke in such quantity as to be a nuisance, 
providing it does not belong toa private dwelling-house. Lord 
Stratheden proposes to extend this enactment to all chimneys 
alike, so as to include those of private dwelling-houses. 


SCENIC ILLUSION AND STAGE APPLIANCES.* 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


HE subject we are to consider to-night has always been 
found interesting, as it is concerned with the entertain- 
ment and instruction of the civilised world. The art of scenic 
effect or illusion, with its accompaniments of scenery, decora- 
tion, and dresses, is really scientific, and founded on regular 
principles. To produce an appearance of reality, objects have 
to be made unlike reality, according to fixed rules. This prin- 
ciple is, of course, common to other arts, such as painting and 
architecture, where what is intended to be seen at a distance, 
and by large numbers at once, is treated in a particular fashion. 
But in no department of life are such effects produced in so 
limited an area and in so short a space of time as on the stage. 
Streets, castles, cities, houses are constructed in a few minutes, 
only to disappear and give place to structures as imposing. 
These changes are wrought by applying a few conventional 
principles which have really scarcely altered during a period 
of two centuries—just as in the case of the steam-engine, which, 
in spite of all improvements of detail, remains practically the 
same as in the days of Watt. At the present moment scenic 
effect is brought to the highest perfection ; and it may be said 
that, whatever task is set to the scenic artist, if he be given 
resources in money and means, he is certain to carry it out. 

Up to about thirty years ago there was a regular system for 
scenery and of working scenery in the theatres of the world, 
which had been in use for nearly a couple of centuries. Great 
theatres, such as the Scala, San Carlo, Bordeaux—as we can 
see from the published plans—were all fitted up on the same 
system. Over the stage was a series of flying galleries, and 
along the sides a number of props or shafts, while in the roof 
was an elaborate system of drums or windlasses contrived to 
secure as much power as possible. These were connected 
ingeniously with a vast system of counterpoises, which ran in 
grooves down the walls. The moving of great weights in a 
theatre is contrived on this principle of balances, which insures 
an even, equable, and certain motion, the counterpoises raising 
the machine, or object, and being merely controlled by the 
workman at his drum. The curtain, the drop-scene, even the 
vast opera-house chandelier, weighing many tons, are also so 
nicely balanced that a couple of men can raise or lower them. 
This power of the counterpoise was largely and ingeniously 
applied in spectacular plays which were in vogue twenty or 
thirty years ago, notably at the Gaieté, in Paris, or in our own 
pantomimes, when the engineers of the stage exhausted them- 
selves in devising transformation scenes which took, perhaps, 
twenty minutes to unfold. The basis of all such displays are 
large platforms, or ‘‘equipments,” as the French call them. 
They are the essential portions of every “ transformation,” and 
consist of a large stage rising slowly from below, and sus- 
pended by ropes and counterpoises, and so nicely balanced 
that a couple of carpenters can raise them, although burdened 
by a score of figurantes, each strapped to her iron. This is the 
principle which underlies all these effects, but it is infinitely 
varied, and there are even platforms upon platforms which 
rise in their turn after the first has arisen. 

It is admitted that the English excel in all the mechanical 
arrangements of the stage. The ¢rappe anglaise is an English 
invention, and is more thought of abroad than it is here. A 
spirit or a genius will of a sudden disappear through a wall, and 
this is arranged by the “English trap,” which consists of a 
number of elastic belts of steel or twigs, like two combs placed 
with their teeth together. These are covered with painted 
canvas, like any scenic door. The actor flings himself against 
it ; it lets him through, and then flies back to its original state. 
The same principle is carried out on the stage itself, when a 
pantomimist seems to pass through the boards, which close 
after him. The English trap, to be effectively used, requires a 
sort of courage and daring, as the effect depends on its being, 
as it were, recklessly done. The French players, as a rule, do 
not relish the process. It is this native boldness that ranks the 
English as the first pantomimists and “tumblers.” The same 
courage is shown by the girls who are engaged in pantomimes, 
who suffer themselves to be hoisted up on irons some 30 feet or 
4o feet. 

It may be interesting to consider for a few moments some 
of these mechanical fours de force. The same principle is 
applied with little variation in all; I will then pass on to the 
remarkable changes that have recently taken place in the 
scenic system. 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Society of Arts on the 16th inst. 


Few devices were more ingenious than that of appearing to 
give motion to the stage representing the deck of a ship. This 
was done at the French Opera, when the opera of “ L’Africaine ” 
was represented ; and when, the word being given to change 
the course of the vessel, the stage was seen to swerve to the 
right or left. This was in great part an optical delusion, but 
the back portion of the stage, where the stern was exhibited, 
was a large platform nicely balanced, which swayed round as 
required, moving with it the gunwale of the vessel. The rude 
and time-honoured fashion still survives, without change, of 
producing the motion of the angry billows by a painted cloth, 
which a number of men or boys, lying on their backs, agitate 
with their arms. Up to this very night this venerable but 
effective practice is still pursued at one of our leading theatres. 

There is a material peculiar to the stage, and invaluable to 
the scene-painter, of which profuse use is made at Drury Lane 
at pantomime season. It is known as profile. Large surfaces 
of this wood, about half an inch thick, are saturated in glue, 
put away to season. Out of this material is cut all those 
edgings to scenery, foliage, capitals of pillars, and the like, 
which formerly used to be cut out of pasteboard and nailed on. 
In the rough changes attendant on a great Drury Lane panto- 
mime this solidity is essential. 

Conflagrations on the stage seem alarming things enough, 
from the thick volumes of smoke, the crimson glow, and the 
masses of flame, and many think the risk is serious; but 
behind the scenes it seems a tame process and perfectly safe. 
The effect is produced by burning in a pana powder called 
“lycopodium,” which gives out clouds of white smoke. On this 
is cast the glare of the lime light, through crimson glasses, and 
this gives a red, glowing tint to the fumes, revealed through 
jagged rents and openings. A huge bellows, like that of a forge, is 
employed to give a blast to the smoke, and, to appeal further to 
the imagination, there are falling beams, fire engines, &c_ The 
important principle here indicated is that of using coloured 
glasses instead of coloured fires ; itis becoming a great element 
in scenic illusion. 

A new agent also isthe use of steam, which is supposed 
to give the vaporous effect of clouds in motion, hitherto 
attempted by gauzes and painted cloths. This was first used 
at the Munich Opera House, and is now elaborately applied in 
the Lyceum “Faust.” A regular steam boiler or generator is 
fitted up under the stage ; at the proper moment a number 
of cocks are opened, and the whole scene filled with vapour. 
Everyone will recall the first dramatic appearance of Mephis- 
topheles’s face through the clouds. This shows how every 
resource is being enlisted in the service of the stage. Elec- 
tricity has also contributed its power, and blue fires are seen 
to flash along the blades of Faust and Valentine. The pure 
electric light, though it has been a good deal displayed in 
pantomimes, seems to be cold in its effects, and is not likely to 
grow in favour. 

Nothing caused such mystery and astonishment as the well 
known apparition of the *‘ Corsican Brothers,” which advanced 
slowly, and at the same time kept rising, whilst no opening in 
the stage was visible. This was contrived by an inclined 
plane of two ledges or rails, starting from below the stage, and 
ascending at a gentle slope to the opposite side. A level stand 
was inserted at the bottom between the ledges, and on this the 
Corsican brother, or his double, took his stand. In the stage 
was an oval opening sufficient to let a figure pass through, the 
edges of which are lined with bristles or brushes, which makes 
the opening, as it were, fit close to the figure. This opening, 
however, is fixed between two planks or strips duly jointed, on 
the principle of those wooden shutters which roll up and down 
in front of shop windows. This flexible strip for the time 
appearing to be part of the stage, is wound on the same 
windlass or drum to which the rope that draws the stand up 
the inclined plane is attached, so that both the aperture and 
stand advance together, and by the time the journey is com- 
pleted, both have been wound round the drum. Simple as this 
appears, much ingenuity is required to make all work smoothly, 
and a hitch or jambing would be serious. 

Formerly a large sheet of iron, hung up at the wing, was 
rattled noisily to give the effect of thunder, but the modern way 
is more terrible and effective. In the larger theatres the 
property room is placed over the audience ; a sort of truck 
laden with round shot is wheeled along, which tilts over, and 
sends the balls tumbling slowly over each other, followed by a 
hollow, reverberating sound as they trundle along the floor. 
For lightning a long tin tube with a spirit-lamp is used ; & 
powder is then blown through, which takes fire as it passes by 
the spirit lamp, and gives out a vivid flash. A more effective- 
mode is to cut out of the scene zigzag strips, in imitation of 
forked lightning ; these are covered with varnished calico, and 
painted, and a light flashed behind. Rain is imitated by the 
rolling of peas in a long tube; wind, by revolving a roller 
against a rough cloth. The most absurd attempt at illusion, 
and which is still retained even at first-rate theatres, is the 
attempt to represent any crash, such as the breaking open of @ 
door, or falling downstairs. This is invariably done by am 
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extraordinary sound of springing a rattle with perhaps a heap 
of broken glass emptied from a basin. Battles on the stage are 
common enough, and cannon and muskets are discharged with 
good effect, a sort of drawing-room cartridge made of phos- 
phorus having been invented specially, which on explosion 
leaves no trace. In aid of a general engagement there isa 
substitute in use in country theatres, consisting of a cylinder, 
studded with knobs, which, as it revolves, strikes against 
projecting flaps of stiff wood, bending them back and then 
releasing them much after the principle of a gigantic rattle. 
This produces that terrific din as of a volley, which gives such 
a frightful emphasis to the detailed explosions. Great caution, 
however, has to be observed in the use of fire-arms, and in the 
French theatres the ramrod is always fixed by a chain to the 
wall, as, in the hurry, it is often forgotten in the gun. The 
effect of ice breaking up on a vast sea has been successfully 
portrayed by a curious illusive principle. Strips of whitened 
canvas representing the ice were slowly drawn away to the 
right and left, revealing the waters underneath, which in their 
turn were represented by sheets of perfectly black bombasine, 
not green or blue, as might be expected. The effect produced 
on the audience was entirely owing to the contrast with the 
glaring white ice, which caused the waters below to look of an 
inky hue. The result was founded on ocular illusion, and, 
therefore, on true scenic principles, and its success was in 
proportion. 

The carpentry and joinery of scenes is scientific, and has 
principles of its own. Nails are not used, and all joints and 
corners are secured by wooden pins. Iron nails would soon 
loosen, and the strain split the wood. Scene-men acquire great 
deitness in moving or shifting these huge frames, which are often 
some 40 or 50 feet high, keeping them perfectly perpendicular 
as they move. 

I might dwell long on these and other mechanical devices, 
but the principle varies little in most cases. A more important 
and interesting matter is the curious change and complete 
transformation that has ever taken place in scenery within one 
generation. 

It may be conceived that ingenious men, seeing the old and 
rather clumsy character of scenery, should have often tried to 
introduce a purely scientific system. When the Paris Opera 
was being built, a crowd of inventors came forward with various 
schemes. One M. Raymond submitted models of a kind of 
panoramic structure, which filled the back of the stage ina 
semicircular fashion, thus doing away with side scenes. The 
sky was formed by a hemisphere, so that the whole had the 
appearance of the apse of a cathedral. These hemispheres 
moved something after the fashion of the cowl of a chimney- 
pot. On this framework the various scenes were painted, and 
could be moved around as change was required. The difficulties 
of this scheme were obvious, the least of which was the cer- 
tainty of catching or “sticking,” the impossibility of putting 
away the semicircular scene that had been removed, while all 
the supporting ribs would be certain to imprint blackened marks 
on the canvas. As borders were abolished, the problem of 
lighting would have to be met. 

Foucault, the well-known devisor of the pendulum experi- 
ment, suggested a semicircular back scene, with a series of semi- 
circular side scenes in front, and it was supposed that all these 
curves would blend into each other, and present an indistinct 
idea of distance. It was found, however, that it was necessary 
to be exactly in the centre of the house at a point where all the 
converging lines would meet the eye. In every other part all 
seemed away, as it were, and the effect was completely lost. 
In short, these ideas were found Utopian, and though premiums 
were offered and every inducement held out to men of science 
and ingenuity, the result is that the most costly of modern 
theatres—and it cost a couple of millions sterling—retains the 
old-fashioned system. 

_ The difficulty of dealing with the floor of the stage, banks, 
hills, flights of steps, &c., which are so common in operas, also 
exercised the inventors. Forthe new Paris Opera House some 
ingenious plans were offered, and one was seriously entertained. 
This was of dividing the whole stage into small platforms, each 
supported on pistons moving up and down in hydraulic presses. 
A lever, put in motion by the stage manager, would thus 
elevate or depress any sections of the stage to the height or 
depth required. This was ingenious, and it was elaborated 
with care and all but adopted, but the objections were found 
insuperable. The space below the stage was lost, being filled 
with pumps and apparatus, there being nearly a hundred 
pistons, but the real danger was the almost certainty of some 
part of the machinery getting out of order. The system was 
eae adopted at the new Vaudeville, but never came into 
Ne eee Theatre, New York, there is an odd 
cat OG planed ee in under the other, which descends 
eo } € a hotel lift. Thus, when one act is 
gol § On, the portion below is being arranged for the next, and 
tea mise Fee falls the stage ascends and gives place to 

> elf. his apparatus weighs many tons, but the 


whole is so well balanced by counterpoises, that four men at 
the windlass can move it. But this bizarre idea is more 
ingenious than practical: there must be an interval between 
the acts to give the audience rest or repose, and this interval is 
nearly always quite sufficient for the rearrangement of the 
ordinary stage. Another New York novelty, adopted at two 
theatres, is the placing the orchestra over the stage. At the 
Lyceum, in that city, the orchestra gallery is suspended in the 
air, between the drop scene and the curtain; and when its 
functions are over, is drawn up into the clouds. It must be 
said that nothing is gained by these fantastic arrangements, 
save a sense of novelty. 

With the old system of flats, side scenes, and borders, we 
all realise how a change of scene used to be effected. A shrill 
whistle was heard, a series of grooves working on hinges were 
let down for the side scenes to run in, one set was drawn away 
and another pushed forward, whilst the back scene, divided 
into two portions, met in the centre with a sharp report. In 
most foreign theatres, the side scenes work in slits in the floor 
of the stage, and really travel over the mezzanine floor below, 
on what are called “chariots.” Mr. Fechter, when he took an 
English theatre, introduced this system, as well as the sunken 
footlights, which are still retained. This arrangement of 
borders and side scene is still necessary in large theatres with 
vast spaces aloft and at the sides, which it is necessary to 
cover in, and which it would be too costly to do by the enclosing 
scenery now fashionable. This old system may still be seen in 
full work at the Olympic Theatre. 

The first change in this system took place some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when what was called “ built-up scenery” 
was introduced. This unhappy innovation, thought to be an 
improvement, has done much mischief, both to the form of the 
play and dramatic interest, as well as to the sense of illusion. 
Owing to the bulk and ambitious character of these vast 
structures, it was impossible to change the scene often, hence 
each scene was an act, or else there was a profuse use of car- 
penters’ scenes. The elocution and utterance of the actor 
suffered, his voice. having to struggle with these huge and 
impeding constructions. At this perlod—only a few years back 
—whkole plays were written to exhibit what was called a 
sensation scene, such as a representation of Charing Cross or 
Waterloo Bridge, with which audiences were enchanted. A 
play which depended on one of these trophies was necessarily 
poor, and it may be said plainly that such things have no con- 
nection with dramatic interest. All this meant the introduction 
of what is called realism on the stage, but what Lamb has so. 
often enforced in reference to realistic character applied equally 
to scenery. We goto the theatre, he says, to escape from real 
life, not to bring it there with us, and in this view scenery 
should be as general as possible. Indeed, it always seems 
that, in proportion as the scene appears of this solid character, 
it enfeebles the airy and romantic character of the play. The 
serious objection to these elaborately built-up architectural 
scenes is, that the rules of perspective and distance cannot be 
properly carried out. A range of realistic pillars, for instance, 
can be graduated in size and shortened, as they are farther off, 
so that the last shall. be about 2 or 3 feet lower than the first. 
But such shortening in nature is not so abruptly done, and 
requires long distances, and on the stage the scale of the 
human figure cannot be thus arbitrarily abridged. . 

The ingenuity of modern scenic artists, in obedience to the, 
wishes of the dramatists who desired a freer hand and felt 
cramped by being allowed only one scene in each act, next, 
discovered a mode of changing these heavy sets in sight of the, 
audience. This consisted in, as it were, turning them inside 
out while removing them, or else in turning the back to the 
front, or drawing over one portion to the right so as to uncover. 
the left-hand side. There are the gravest objections to this 
monstrous and cumbrous system. It is,in the first place, a 
most effective destroyer of illusion and dramatic effect, for after 
such a grotesque mode of change, with wheelings, grumblings, 
and volleys, the mind is quite perplexed with speculations as to 
what will be evolved out of these extraordinary gyrations ; and 
to see a tower travelling on castors about the stage, and then 
turning right round, so as to exhibit a portion of the interior of 
a room, completely destroys all idea of dramatic propriety. 
The expense, too, of these gymnastic scenes is immense. 
Indeed, the extraordinary shifts and contrivances to compass 
this changement a vue, as the French call it, are truly grotesque. 
Not long since, at a leading West End Theatre, when a room 
was to change toa village green, after the tables and chairs had 
been drawn off in the usual way by cords, the large carpet. 
might seem a difficulty, but it had been attached to the bottom 
of the ascending ball scene, and ascended with it. 

With all these realistic displays the result has been a real 
loss of illusion. The light has become so profuse and glaring 
that all distance and mystery is lost, while the scene painters 
are compelled, in self-defence, to make their colours as fiery as 
possible. There is one theatre, however, where this feeling and 
mystery and illusion are carried out under the most poetical 
conditions. I allude, of course, to the Lyceum. Here we find 
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a most accomplished artist, Mr. Craven, worthy descendant of 
the line of Beverley and Stanfield. The Lyceum system is 
worth considering for a few moments, as here is cultivated the 
sense of illusion in the most perfect way. 

The system in use there, like most systems of the day, is an 
eclectic one, it selects and combines what will best carry out its 
purpose. It isa mixture of the old borders and flat systems 
with the built-up one. Tothis again is added a profuse use of 
modelled effects. There isa great advantage to start with in 
the beautiful and well-designed stage, well suited to set off the 
pictures of the artist, which are most welcome to the eye. But 
the charm is in the judicious control and subordination of all 
these agents to the general effect. 

There is also another element which is used with extra- 
ordinary effect, namely, an elaborate system of varied lights 
which is brought in aid ofthe colouring. These are apart from 
the usual gas battens and lengths; and are contrived by a 
complex series of coloured glasses which are changed and 
experimented upon till the effect is found. Mr. Craven lately 
-explained some of his views, and they are interesting. 
particular art of painting,” he said, “has to be applied, by 
which seemingly hopeless combinations are made to appear as 
one harmonious whole—giving height, breadth, distance, space, 
light, and colour ; the effects of day, night, wind, and rain; the 
general hurly-burly of the tempest, and the calm of the mid-day 
sun.” In the scenes for ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” atthe Lyceum, 
and afterwards in “ The Mikado,” he succeeded in portraying a 
bright, clear, blue sky by the introduction of an entirely new 
colour ; with the result was light, air, and colour. 

Here this subordination of detail to the general effect is 
carried out in every direction. The lightning is subdued so as 
not to reveal details, the changes of scene are effected in 
obscurity ; the painting and colours are in low rich tones so as 
to throw out the figures. Everyone will recall the original and 
strikingly effective use of the gauzes for supernatural effects in 
“Faust.” Another element is the abundant use at this house 
of modelled architectural pieces, such as statues, sculptured 
pillars, and the monumental cathedral in “ Faust,” and the 
elaborate temple that was exhibited in Tennyson’s “ Cup,” the 
pillars of which were adorned with classical figures in high 
relief, all which prodigies, I may say, were wrought in paste- 
board ; that is, the design was moulded in plaster, and sheets 
of paper were pasted over it until the desired thickness was 
‘reached. Thus was ingeniously secured all the effects of 
stone—in a material excessively light and portable—and 
enduring any amount of what is called ‘knocking about.” 
Beautiful and satisfactory as these results are, they are not 
without drawbacks. This elaborate modelling affects the 
coloured portions by contrast, and imparts a flatness to painted 
details. The opening scene at the Savoy Theatre (also Mr. 
Craven’s) represents in the most perfect way the last shape of 
scenery. Here we have sky border, and building up, and 
coloured lights, and modelled portions, and all with the most 
brilliant and satisfactory result. It requires, however, extra- 
ordinary efforts to unite these systems, which are really 
irreconcilable, as anyone can see who in a drawing-room 
scene notes borders used as a ceiling in combination with side 
walls, for the edges of both cross each other at a right angle. 

A clever Frenchman the other day, when shown some 
triumph of scenery, exclaimed, Voz/a le dernier mot. He was 
promptly assured by the manager that, “in scenery there is 
never the last word—but only the last but one.” That is; the 
scene painter engages, as it is called, “to beat any previous 
record.” But this is surely an unsatisfactory state of things for 
the public—who already gaze, with but sated eyes, at some 
spectacle that has cost enormous quantity of time, thought, and 
money to prepare. As I said, there should surely be something 
scientific in this great art of the scene—some principles which 
should fix the proper province of scenic effect and illustration. 
And I propose, before concluding, to formulate a few of these 
principles. 

The first point would be to settle clearly what is the true 
relation of the spectators to the action on the stage. The 
popular notion is that they are in the position of Asmodeus ; 
the side of the house being, as it were, removed for their 
benefit ; that through the great arch we see a room, a street, a 
castle. But this is not consistent with the dramatic theory 
which assumes that the audience, though at a distance, is privy 
to all that goes on. The foundation of every drama is, that the 
audience and author are in each others confidence, for when 
the author attempts a surprise on the audience it is always 
resented. The situation of the audience is, therefore, that of 
an interested person on the stage-—and the fourth side of the 
room is really behind the audience. Supposing this view to be 
acceptable, the peep-show idea of the scene, that is, of the 
audience looking into another world through an arched open- 
ing, will not hold.. Then we may ask, “what is the scene” it 
looks on? How is it defined and limited ? 

By existing custom it seems to be held that this should be 

-@ complete representation of the locality. If it be a room, a 
complete room; if a square in a city, it must be an entire 
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square ; if the outside of a house or castle, it must be nearly 
all castle. Yet in real life, when some critical incident occurs 
in, say, a drawing-room, or in the open street, the spectator, 
absorbed in the interest of his business, takes in, not the entire 
superficies of the room, but only the immediate background or 
surroundings of the incident, the zone, as it were, of a few feet 
around the personages. ‘This is sufficient, and the dramatic 
absorption allows of no more. There is an admirable passage 
in Lamb’s “Essays,” where he is criticising one of Martin’s. 
great pictures filled with architectural details and innumerable 
figures, and where he sets out the true principle. “Not all 
that is optically possible to be seen,” he says, “is to be shown 
in every picture. In a day of horrors such as Martin’s 
‘Belshazzar’s Feast,’ the eye should see as the actual eye of 
an agent or patient in the immediate scene would see, only in 
masses and indistinctness, only what the eye might be supposed 
to see in the doing or suffering of some portentous action.” 
Not all that is optically possible is to be shown in a picture or 
a scene! Most impressive words these, It will be asked, how 
is this excellent theory to be applied in practice? The answer 
is that it has been applied, and that the old system of flats and 
side scenes was in a rude way based upon it. <A room, for 
instance, was there, only so much of the room as was con- 
cerned with the action, and this the whole system helped to 
indicate in the best manner. The very method, as it is called, 
of “coming on” or “coming off” the scene illustrates, under 
the modern system, every step of an actor’s progress. All that 
is “ optically possible” must literally be accounted for ; he must 
walk to the wing, open the door, pass through, and close it. 
But by the old system the player went_off or came on the scene 
—that is, he passed, as it were, from the zone of action, and 
merely disappeared at the wing. In real life it would be the 
same ; 7z.¢., were we looking on at a dramatic crisis we would 
take no note of door, or passage to the door; all that would 
come within our ken was, that the person had left the scene of 
action, the rest was too minute for observations, All this helps- 
to make scenery general. In our modern system, this attempt- 
ing to exhibit all that is “optically possible,” especially in built- 
up structures, leads to absurd results. While the area is con- 
stant and invariable, there must be a perpetual alteration of 
scale in successive scenes. The same space serves, in one, for 
the interior of the cabin; in the next, for the interior of a 
palace, or the elevation of a built-up castle, or for a large square 
or market-place. This is the result of minute imitation or 
reproduction of outside objects. This, to be at all faithful, 
would require elasticity of space. But in the old system, viz.,. 
the dealing scenically with the space only immediately round 
the performers, we have a factor that is always constant, and a 
scale that does not change. At the same time, the scenic 
artist who confines himself to canvas has boundless resources: 
for his perspectives and distant prospects on the flat, and there 
is no danger of the scale being disturbed by the figure of the 
actor. I have seen Italian scenery painted on this principle 
with the most startling results. 

I can fancy, however, that in time we will revert to this. 
wholesome system, where the relief and distances will entirely 
depend on the skill of the painter. It is indeed possible, as a 
painter knows, to make a distinct art of this simulation of 
raised surfaces. Foreign artists make this imitation of relief 
and distance quite a study, and in Italian churches we see 
figures in relief so high as to deceive the eye. At the same 
time, it would be impossible to revert to the old baldness of 
flats and side scenes without due modernisation. The glare of 
light in which our stages are bathed is fatal to all illusion ; it 
reveals everything, the planks in the boards, the texture and 
creases in the canvas, the streaks of the paint. The light, 
playing on the edges of the side scenes, would show us that 
they were mere screens ; but with subdued lighting, and low, 
rich tones and colours, the edges would be softened away and 
all made into one whole. 

This idea that the scenic decoration should be bounded by 
the zone of dramatic interest, is curiously supported by the old 
method of lighting. It is a fact that in Garrick’s time the 
stage was lit by no more than four chandeliers, with a half- 
dozen candles in each, hung over the heads of the actors,. 
besides a few lamps and candles at the wings; thus the light 
was thrown mostly on to the faces of the central figures, and 
the largest part of the stage must have been in obscurity. I 
fancy that by this system of a dark background the figures 
must have stood out with surprising brilliancy ; the eyes of the 
audience must therefore have been directed to the illuminated 
portion instead of, as now, being distributed by the universal 
effulgence. We are so. accustomed to the lights being cast 
upward, that we now cannot conceive them in any other posi- 
tion ; yet the light being thrown downwards, as in real life, the 
unimportant legs being left in comparative shade, it must have 
had better effect. Every one at the present time, sitting close 
under the stage and looking up at the actors, is struck by the 
unpleasant and unnatural look of the human face and figure 
divine seen under this illumination ; for thus the forehead, top 
of nose, and lips are all in shadow ; the teeth, instead of being 
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shaded by the upper lip, come into full glare. M. Garnier, the 
architect of the new Paris Opera House, pleads for the foot- 
lights, and thinks it adds an air of youth. But relief of light 
and shadow make up half the pictorial effect of life. We can 
see from the old theatrical paintings in the Garrick Club that 
the apartments and scenes in which the player moved were lit, 
as in ordinary life, with visible lamps. But now, with battens 
and footlights, each with two or three hundred jets all in one 
blaze, the figures seem part of a glittering tissue, and do not 
stand out. It does, therefore, seem that these splendid displays 
rather impair than increase illusion; in which connection may 
be considered the position of the spectators, in reference to the 
stage. 5 p : 

Formerly, every one was virtually in the house, the pit, as 
én the old Haymarket, in the centre, encircled by the boxes. 
Now, the exigencies of making the house hold as many as 
possible, have driven the pit into an excavation under the 
boxes, with the stalls interposed. The balcony projects out 
over their heads. To let the pit have some sort of view, the 
stalls are sunk down very low. These changes, however justi- 
fiable, have affected the sense of illusion in a very remarkable 
way. For instance, to the tenant of the stalls there can be 
nothing illusive in what he sees. In real life, the head and 
face of a person is always much nearer to our eye than his feet. 
But from the stalls this is reversed, and the angle becomes a 
distortion, the head being farther away than the feet. The 
feet are actually nearer to us than the head. In such a distor- 
tion it is impossible for a spiritual or illusive feeling to arise— 
everything seems earthy. The same distortion arises from the 
arrangement of the boxes and balconies, which, in spite of 
ingenious bends and curves, never supply a suitable or com- 
fortable angle of observation. Now, in the great architectural 
‘theatres, such as the noble one at Bordeaux, these matters are 
carefully looked into. The stalls are placed slightly below the 
stage, but ascend to the back, while the first tier of boxes is 
almost on a level with the stage. At the Alexandra Theatre, at 
Liverpool, the same arrangement is followed, with great 
nobility of effect. This is the true disposition of a theatre, 
and it necessarily excludes the burrowing under the boxes to 
find space for a pit. The actors’ voices are lost in these 
cavernous recesses; they lose the inspiring sense of having the 
whole audience before them—the rows of intelligent and 
sympathetic faces. 

Illusion, then, is the great point, and very small resources 
will compass illusion. Even the familiar curtain can be made 
to contribute. It is becoming the fashion to have divided 
curtains that fall between the acts, made of a sort of tapestry 
or simulated. These close imperfectly, and nearly always indi- 
cate the super behind, who has to rush and hold them together. 
But does this suggest the idea of the great barrier that should 
always exist between the mystic scene and the hard practice of 
life? It imparts a sort of trivial drawing-room association. 
We feel that we might step up on the stage and peep in. But 
it is otherwise with the old traditional heavy green curtain, 
which floats downwards witn slow and solemn folds. Both 
curtain and drop-scene represent the barrier between the real 
and the ideal world. The floating green curtain on which the 
eyes of the audience rest during the interval before the per- 
formance has a special significance and a dramatic meaning. 

Again, the drop-scene, which marks merely a suspension of 
the dramatic interest, should not have the solemn finality of the 
green curtain. It is a subject of speculation what should be 
portrayed on its simple surface. Sometimes we have seen 
landscape, by Telbin or Beverley, enclosed in a border, or it 
may be a grouping of painted draperies and curtains. Garnier, 
the architect of the Paris Opera House, holds that this is the 
most fitting treatment, as it represents the function of the 
canvas, which is to be a curtain, and if these draperies are 
skilfully executed with pleasing colours the effect is good.’ An 
objection to the landscape is that it impairs illusion, as it is in 
fact only another scene ; and when it rises some of the effect of 
surprise is lost, when the regular scene appears. This may 
seem a trivial point, but by being attended to it fosters illusion. 

_ Space does not allow me to say more, but I think I have 
indicated, though in a sketch way, all the crucial points of this 
most interesting question. 


ART SCHOOLS. 


Croydon.—On Monday evening, Mr. Val Prinsep, A.R.A., 
distributed the prizes to the students. In his address he said 
the school was doing good work—as good as the Manchester 
School or any others he had visited. He conjured the students 
not to degenerate into mere machines. They must learn to 
draw correctly and with elegance, and so to express their feel- 
ings and thoughts that others would appreciate, and delight in, 
the expression. Students should surround themselves with good 
examples of art. ‘They should be ever suspicious and severe in 
criticising their own work, and remember the remark of the 


great Titian, who said, “I always criticise my own pictures as 
though they were the work of an enemy.” Students should 
beware not to imitate. Originality was of the highest import- 
ance, though even a danger beset the original man. He might 
drift into eccentricity, which was not genius. Indeed, great 
geniuses had never been eccentric. Anything like vulgarity, 
too, must be avoided. It usually arose from pretentiousness 
and the desire of a man to bring out his individuality in his 
work. There should always be a sense of reserved force on his 
canvas or paper. 


Roman Domes. 


SIR,—In the issue of February 18, 1887, are some remarks 
by J. Fergusson on “ Eastern and Western Domes,” in which 
he says, “‘In course of time the head of the niche became an 
arch, springing from wall to wall, and so formed what may be 
called the Romin pendentive. It was generally brought down 
to the ground by a vaulting shaft. The Byzantines made an 
advance on this by filling up the angles with a bold bracket 
springing from each, extended forward till it formed the 
octagon -at the springing of the dome.” But, so far as I 
remember, he gives no proof of his statement, and no 
examples. The only specimen of such a construction that 
I have been able to find which may possibly be Roman is in a 
tomb in the Via Nomentana, Rome; but the date of it is 
unknown. Can you, or any of your readers, point out an 
example, in Roman times, or before A.D. 400, of the use of the 
arch springing from wall to wall, across the corner, to reduce a 
square to an octagon; or of a pendentive in the form of a 
bracket springing from each corner extended forward till it 
forms the side of an octagon ; or of an octagonal vault requir- 
ing such support ?—Very truly yours, 

CHAS. BABCOCK. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. : 

March 8, 


GENERAL. 


The Prince of Wales has fixed Monday, May 16, as the 
date for holding the Costume Ball given by the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours, in celebration of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee. 

Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A., delivered the prizes to the 
students of the Charterhouse School of Art on Saturday last. 

™M. Crauk has obtained the commission for the bust of 
Jules Sandeau, the dramatist, which is to be placed in one of 
the galleries of the ThéAatre Frangais. 

The Folkestone Exhibition has entailed a deficit of 
nearly 29,000/. The guarantors are asked for a further sum of 
25 per cent. 

Mir. F. J. Williamson, of Esher, has received a com- 
mission to execute a colossal statue of the late Rev. Hugh 
Stowell-Brown, to be erected in Liverpool. 

Mr. Dixon Hartland has given notice that after Easter 
he will move for the immediate removal of the grating which 
encloses the Ladies’ Gallery in the House of Commons, 


Professor W. C. Unwin began a course of three Cantor 
Lectures at the Society of Arts on Monday, the subject being 
“ Machines for Testing Materials, especially Iron and Steel.” 

The Southwell Consistory Court has granted a faculty 
for putting the interesting old church of Hope, Derbyshire, in 
thorough repair, at an estimated cost of 1,956/. The whole 
sum is given by Mr. E. Firth, Tapton Edge, Sheffield, and of 
Birchfield, Hope, to commemorate the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s 
reign. 

The Charity Commissioners have given their sanction 
for the purchase of a site in Little Britain for the erection of a 
public library and institute, which is to cost about £4,000. 

A Concert Hall is to be erected in the upper part of 
Regent Street, nearly opposite the Langham Hotel. 

The Local Government Board have approved of the 
plans of Mr. H. H. Bridgman, submitted by the Guardians of 
St. Pancras, for the reconstruction of the remainder of the 
workhouse, at an estimated cost of 50,700/. 


Erratum.—The author of the large plate published las 
week is M. Hégésippe Jean Vetter. — 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For Villa Residence and Stabling. Mr. 
E. A. Johnson, Architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, Abergavenny. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Wesleyan Schools. Messrs. 
T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Pulling-down Brewery and 
Building Assembly Room, &c. Messrs. Lindley, Architects. 

BALLYWILLAN.— March 28.—For Rebuilding Church. Mr. 
W. J. Anderson, C.E., Harbour View, Coleraine. 

BARNSTAPLE.—March 31.—For Villa Residence. 
12 Bontport Street. 

BELFAST.—March 30.—For Three Blocks Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. M‘Connell & Co., 37 Royal Avenue. 

BLACKBURN.— March 28.—For Building Depot. Mr. W. L. 
Holt, C.E., 17 Parliament Street, S.W. 

Bow.—March 28.—For Additions to Infirmary. Mr. T. 
Blashill, Architect, 10 Old Jewry Chambers, E.C. 

BRADFORD.—March 25.—For Building Block of Ware- 
poses. Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Brad- 
ord. 

BRIDGEND.—March 31.—For Gasholder Tank. Mr. H. 
Dyer, The Gasworks. 

BROMLEY.—March 28.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Bridge. Mr. F. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, Maidstone. 

BURNLEY.—For Six-Stall Stable. Mr. A. H. Brown, 147 
Padiham Road. 

CARLISLE.—March 31.—For Valve House at Reservoir. 
Mr. J. Hepworth, C.E., Water Offices, Carlisle. 

CHINGFORD.—For Pair of Small Villas. Mr. W. Pinch- 
beck, 6 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

CWMTILLERY.—March 31.—For Building Church. 
E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

DENBIGH.— March 28.—For Building Detached School In- 
firmary. Mr. C. Reilly, Architect, 23 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 

DEVONPORT.—March 29.—For Building Two Houses and 
Shops. Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, Courtenay Street, Ply- 
mouth. 

DEWSBURY.— March 31.—For Classrooms, Caretaker’s 
House and Boundary Walls. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Archi- 
tects, Dewsbury. 

FRESTON.—March 26.—For Wainscot and Cedar Fittings 
for Mansion. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, 32 Museum 
Street, Ipswich. 

GORLESTON.—March 26.—For Enlargement of The Elms. 
Mr. H. Dudley, Architect, High Street, Gorleston. 


Plans at 


Mr. 


GRIMSBY.—April 11.—For Alterations to Town Hall. Mr. 
E, W. Farebrother, Architect, Grimsby. 

HALIFAX.—April 6.—For Detached House. Mr. C. F. S. 
Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers. 

HORTON. — March 26.— For Farm Buildings. Mr. S. 
Robinson, Architect, 55 Tyrrel Street. a 

KETTERING.—March 25.—For Three Houses. Messrs. 
Gotch & Saunders, Architects, 1 George Street. 

KING CrRoss.—March 26.—For Residence. Mr. W. H. 
D. Horsfall, Architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

KIRKHEATON.—March 31.—-For Building Store. Mr. J. 


Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
KNOTTINGLEY.—March 31.—For Reseating, &c., Church. 

Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, Architects, York. 
LIVERSEDGE.—March 31.—For Building Fifty-one Houses 

Mr. Reuben Castle, Architect, Westgate, 
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LONGWooD.—March 26.—For Conservative Club, &c. Mr. 
A. Shaw, Architect, Knowle, Golcar. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—For Chapels and Schools. Mr. H. Isitt, 
Architect, Queen Anne Chambers, Bradford. 

MorLeEy.—March 31.—For Weaving Shed. 
Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

NorrinGHAM.—For Board School for 240 Children. 
A. N. Bromley, Architect, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 

OLDHAM.—For Chapel. Messrs. Potts, Pickup & Dixon, 
Architects, Oldham. 

PENARTH.— March 31.—For Entrance Lodge at Art 
Gallery. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, St. John’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. ; 


Mr; -T..- A. 


Mr. 


PooLe.—For Villa. Mr. Tuck, 1 Cliftonville, Bourne- 
mouth. 
ROBOROUGH.—April 4.—For Masonry Bridge. Mr. G, J. 


Shier, District Surveyor, Roborough. 

ROCHDALE.—For Four Houses. 
Rochdale. 

ROTHERHAM.—March 26.—For Building House. 
E. I. Hubbard, Architect; Moorgate Street, Rotherham. 

RUNCORN.—March 28.—For Building Water Tower at 
Norton. Mr. G. F. Deacon, C.E., Municipal Offices, Liver- 
pool. 

RUNCORN.—March 30.—For Adding Two Rooms to Town 
Hall. Mr..E. Marshall, Town Hall. 

SEDBERGH.—March 30.—For Additions to Residence. 
Messrs. Romaine, Walker & Tanner, Architects, 19 Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—March 28.—For Warehouse. Messrs. 
Horsfall & Williams, Architects, George Street, Halifax. 

ST. MARGARET’S Bay.—March 31.—For Wing to Con- 
valescent House. Plans at 5 Mitre Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 

SWANSEA.—March 29.—For Building Waun Wen Church. 
Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, 38 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C., and Newport, Mon. 

WETHERINGSETT.—March 29.—For Farm Buildings and 
Residence. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, Architect, Ipswich. 

WIGAN.—March 26.—For Boys’ School, Hindley Green. 
Messrs. H. Wall & Son, Surveyors, 8 King Street, Wigan. 

WITHINGTON.— April 2.—F or Cottages, Stables, Shed, Weigh 
Office, &c. Mr. J. Swarbrick, Surveyor, Town Hall. 


Mr. J. Stott, Architect, 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ARNOLD. 
For Sewering, Kerbing, and Metalling Cavendish Street, 
Arnold, for the Arnold Local Board of Health. Quantities 
by Mr. FREDERICK JACKSON, Engineer, 18 Low Pavement, 


Nottingham. 
Thomas Illingworth, Nottingham #£,370..0 0 
Thomas Smart, Nottingham ; : ; 28.205, 10° 0 
John Greaves, Arnold, Nottingham . : eraGoN 40.) O 
John Hawley, Ilkeston, near Nottingham 240 0 0 
Edwin Morris, Arnold, Nottingham ey eke 
WILLIAM CORDON, Burton Joyce, near Notting- 

Tem (accepied Wage Meas ot ei 107, Oh O 

BELFAST. 
For Building Three Dwelling-houses, Cookstown, Belfast. 

J. M’Nally, Cookstown : ; d : 5 £082.00 
J. BURNETT, Cookstown (accepted) . . « ARDS Os, O 
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-For Lining Reservoir for the Water Company. Mr. J. EARN- 


SHAW, Architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 


‘Clark 


BRIDLINGTON. 


BURY. 
For Building Two Houses and 


Messrs, SELLERS 


ss and Shop, Walsh Lane, Bury. _ 
_& “Hamitton,. Architects, Union - 


i ns ae eel we 


2 PR OR ae AGIOS 0 Chambets, Bury. | °_ ne 
ey | ; ; : a . » 170 5 Oo J. COMFORT, Bury (accepted). 
Leeson A e . . e e ° e ° 169 Ny fe) oe es ‘ CARDIFF. wai 
RENNARD (accepled) . : : . ‘ +, 99 14 ©} For Paving and, Improvement Works, Cardiff, for one year: 

if itions to Temperance Hall, Bridlington. Mr. J. EARN- Mr. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, By nie 
iM Bean A renitece Wellingtén Road, Bridlington Quay. R, Smith, Cardiff g. 4.4 of % “Sot «22060 Bul 
Rennard . |; =. co eer -£249 7.47) J.éillen, Condit of 4, © fe «6 OGRA Bini 
Bailey oo fe BON 6 e  .  24Ae Te oO Ellis &-Davis, Cardiffs) . « ©.) ¢4 » 20f2_0 umm 
Fiuasot ral bee a 8 ot hie . pie 226 750 SiO J. Rich, Cardiff. : : : ‘ : o 1,895.. 7 UE 
LEESON (accepted) . : : é ‘ <ue2i 25TO GO JEPSON BROTHERS, Cardiff (accepted) . "179947 2e 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY. CHARLESWORTH. L ny 
For Building Detached Villa, Victoria Road, for Mr. W. Lee. | For Works at Congregational Church, Charlesworth’ Mr. © 


Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Carlton House, Wellington 


HENRY R. PRICE, M.S.A., Architect, 25: 


Cross Street,~' 


idlington Quay. Manchester. Quantities by the Architect. 

Ge = . a s ‘i ° ‘ ° . . £660 0 0 William. Taylor, Charlesworth ~. 3 ‘ TOS ree 

Huason : ; : ; . ° . « 597 10.0 Thomas George, Ashton-under-Lyne . ° « 740 0 5 

Rennard . « : ‘ : : ‘ - 584 12.0 William Holt, Cheetham, Manchester ; ¥a: 560 --0.50 

Bailey . : ‘ . . , : . aT SIO OeO Place & Norquoy, Manchester . . . Pe ee ° 

Owston ° . . : = . . . 545 -0°-o J. Brown & Co., Hyde ‘ ‘ é . «530 Oo 0 

Gray... 7 ° , : ’ é ; - 506 0 O Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne_ . . cS nO 0 
' MAINPRIZE (accepted). : ; : : » AIRE OL. BurGESS & GALT, Ardwick, Manchester (accepted) ne Pue 
For Additions to Residence, North Street, fer Mr. H, J.| Charles Senney, Ardwick, Manchester . . 428 7 7 
~ Sawden. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Wellington DARTMOUTH. 


Road, Bridlington Quay. 


For Second Lodge at The Rookery, Bromley Common, Kent, 


for Mr. Charles Loyd Norman. Mr. RALPit NicHoLson, | Shrort Bros. Kingswear . 4 9. « £399 pers 

; ae ; R. & R. Pillar, Dartmouth . ; $ e ¥) 1375557~ 0 

Architect. Quantities supplied. H.W D fh a 4G 
Armand & Son’). ee a ee ee ee nSon, 1a of, TAGSE te one ea 

Douglas Payne ” 540 ye F. Maunder, Dartmouth . ; : - 338 0 0 

AVillam Smith Z ; ; ‘ etek Row & GRANT, Dartmouth (accepted) . é /3i4ec1 2 


RENNARD (accepted ). 


BROMLEY. 


For Gardeners Cottage and Bothy, 


Bromley Common, Kent, for Mr. Charles Loyd Norman. 
Mr. RALPH NICHOLSON, Architect. 


oe! : Edgcombe & Harvey a! ~ ery. peel ey 
William Smith, Bromley . “ : : «2 10260 Ome R. & R. Pillar, Dartmouth . ; ; : eda 
For New Vineries at The Rookery, Bromley Common, Kent, Row & C. Veale, Dartmouth . : . » 325 9.90 
for Mr. Charles Loyd Norman. H. Winsor, Dartmouth : : ‘ : RR: A Nd 

W. Parham : : ‘ . . « « £51,303) 800 0 IF’, MAUNDER, Dartmouth (accepted) . . . oO 
William Smith, brickwork : : 1 9330 On Oo B. Williams, Dartmouth ., : ‘ : . 284 0 0 


ROBBER ZX A 


rer of DOOR SPRINGS, 


Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Do 
8s Patent and all other kin 


Patentee and Sole Manufactu 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, 


GATE HINGES 


(Collinge’ 


For Alterations and Additions to the Coffee Tavern, Dart- 


Architect. 


&c, at The Rookery, 


FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


fOr 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


“VICTOR 


to be easily 


o VICTOR ” 


able way. 


is designated the “ Hurricane” S | 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet | 


mode of adjustment the strength of the 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beauti 
action and simplicity, together with the 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 


causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, 


The * VICTOR” 
working in oil, whic 


” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, P 

Spring, as it may be so regulated in ah 
mii 
iN 


| 


opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 


Springs may be increased or 
ful and thoroughly mechanical 
very small movement, enables 
permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 


may be regulated in every imagin- 


can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 


Mi 


it 


— 


i iy ae 
i if 


! 


Wi 


Ali 


i \ aa 


is a stron 
economy i 


my origin 


mouth, for the Coffee Tavern Company. Mr. E. H. BACK, 


M.S.A., Architect, Dartmouth. Quantities supplied by 


For Alterations and Additions to Premises and Shops, Tower 
Street, for Mrs. Ralph. Mr. E. H. Back, M.S.A., Architect, 
Dartmouth. Quantities supplied by Architect. 


DAMS. 


“VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
ors, as adopted by the lo 
ds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 


Architects; 
ASEMENT 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL “VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 

g recommendation on account of 
n fixing. This Spring can be fitted 


with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 


al Adjustable one (No, 145). If 


else. Old Springs 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 


his amore decided resisting medium than anything 
may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 


not specified otherwise, this Spring is Sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 


Repairs may be effected in a few minu'e3 by anyone ON THE PREMISES | 


No, 136, with Silent Check Action 


No. 148, without ” 


ATT Ta 


” 


ai LT 


iG 


LUT 


“VICTOR”? SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted t> a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order, 


35/- 
30/- 


” 


Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5. 
Depth of Well 6}x 3 diameter, 


—_kepairs to all kinds of Spring 


ROBERT ADAMS—O 


without taking the door down. 
No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. 


No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. Re oe es 63/- 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 103x125. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


hinges executed on receipt of order, by 


For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7} x9. 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or lefthanded | 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action 
No, 150, without ,, 


” ” ” 


, 
i 


experienced workmen, and Springs received from a di 


fices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, 8.£. 


Size of Cover Plate. 5x 5 


able Top Centre No. 96. 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
say asl each. dwarf doors. 
% No. 135, with Silent Check Action... «2 22 ++  «s aes 
No. 147, without ,, .. ne oe oe or oe H 


Depth of Well, 64x 3 diameter. 


any wind pressure. ‘The top cap regulates ing speed. ‘I pic 
Butt free willallow of the door being thrown right Back without injury. 
’ 


LJ 
stance 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed. doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the oidinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with ate 
hinges, takes its place. _ ee} 
Spring is made polishe 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of sprin 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 


ort addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
ina moment to suit the varying 
conditions of weather, and resist 
the closin « The* Vie*or 


), wi i i Seis wee ee) oe 6-in: Barrels 85/- 

156° i one ss and Ppong Adjustment 8-1n, 4, S 

». 35/-. 6-in. 149, without Silent Check Action or pring Adjustment . “in. 4 oe 
+. 30/-§ barrel, 157 . ut with -in. . 1 


wiil be promptly repaired and returned. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


; CHATHAM. 
For Building Reform Club, Military Road, Chatham. Mr. 
J. W. NAsH, Architect. 


C, E. SKINNER, Chatham (accef/ed) , 1 521975100 LO 


COVENTRY. 
For Cellars, Store Room, and’ Assembly Room, Coventry. 
Mr. AMOs RANDLE, Architect, Coventry. 


Amos Waters, Coventry : : £1,050 ».01 0 
C. Garlick, Coventry , : , ; : PU LOO =O 
T. Wright, Foleshill . : : ° OL Onno 
J. Kelley, Foleshill : . é me 510. Oo 0 
Andrew Randle, Foleshill ; 4 +,» enn4ggor 91.0 
D, CLARKE, Foleshill (accepted) . 3 ‘ 7) 49410) 0 


[ HAYES. 
For Restoration of Farm Buildings, &c., after fire at Hayes 


Street Farm, Hayes, Kent. Mr. RALPH NICHOLSON, 
Architect. 
C. J. Muffett ‘ : ; ; . . £815 14 Io 
Hunt & Son ; : , ate : 7353. 7) 6 
Wm. Smith. : 5 A 5 : i ee O 0 
Douglas Payne . . ‘ gn.099 10 © 
Arnaud & Son . 5 5 : - 5907 OF O 


HIGHAM GRANGE. 
For Alterations and Additions to Higham Grange, Leicester- 


shire. Messrs. R. J. & J. GOODARD, Architects, Leicester. 
Foster and Dicksee. 4 A 5 : .£14,510 0 oO 
Herbert .. : : ; : ‘ ee aOG yO. \D 
Black : > - ‘ é - F w¥14,292..0, 0 
Tarnell” , ° : 4 . : . #_44,200 0 O 


HUNSLET. 

For Building Wesleyan Schools, Hunslet, and Alterations to 
Wesleyan Chapel, and Epworth House, Hunslet. Mr. T. 
BUTLER WILSON, Architect, Leeds. 

Accepted Tenders. 
J. W. Wood & Sons, brick and-mason. 
J. James, joiner. 
J. Lindley, plumber. 
W. Pennington, plasterer. 
Watson & Worsnop, slater. 
J. Robinson, painter. 
A. Dowgill, heating. 
J. E. Ellison, ventilation. 


HEADINGLEY. 

For Building Two Shops and Alterations to House, Otley 
Road, Headingley, for Mr. J. Rayton. Mr. T. BUTLER 
WILSON, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 

Accepted Tenders. ’ 
W. Thompson & Sons, Leeds, mason and brick. 
T. Dennison, Headingley, joiner. 
D. Higgins, Headingley, plumber. 
E. Hemmingway, Leeds, plasterer. 
G. Milner, Leeds, slater. 
W. Wheelhouse, Headingley, painter. 


HOVE. 
For Paving Works, Rochester Gardens, Hove. 
J. Reynolds, Hove ; é é A 95159 4Or 0 
Cheesman & Co., Brighton . ; , ; eat? 0 Oo 
J. Parsons & Sons, Hove : s ; soaks 0. 0 
J. HARRISON, Brighton (accepted) . . 116 0 0 


; ; KING’S NORTON. 
For Adding Vestry on the North Side of the Parish Church, 
King’s Norton. Mr. HALE, Architect. 
F. CLULEE, brickwork, &c. (accepted) 2 mLEGO | O O 
T. LOCKER, stonework (accepted) . . Perot O OC 


‘LIGHTCLIFFE. 

For Building Eight Houses at Lightcliffe. Mr. JosEpH F. 
WALSH, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. Quan- 
tities by the Architect. 

Uriah Dawson, Lightcliffe, mason’and bricklayer. 
M. Woodhead, Lightcliffe, carpenter and joiner. 
T. Lester & Son, Hipperholme, plasterer. 
William Ward, Northgate, plumber and glazier. 
Jonas M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 


LONDON. 
For Works to be done in Erecting Housekeeper’s Rooms on 
Third Floor Flat of No. 49 Watling Street, E.C., for the 
City of London Real Property Co. Mr. R. B. MARsH, 


Architect, 
Conder : ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . : «(£,286-70 0. 
Greenwood . : 222,00 *O- 


For 2,000 Feet of Iron Railing, Fulham Cemetery. 
HILL & SMITH, Brierley Hill, 25. 4d. per yard (accepted). 
Forty-three Tenders received. 


WEAEXZOGARNY @& HARD Wo ons. 


ROBERT GARRARD & CO., 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. 


206 BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c 


OGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 


Telegraphic Address—* ACAJoU, LONDON.” 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Paneig. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 


AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C,, 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers. 
At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 


a2 


TEBBUTT’S patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, B.C, 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 


& THE ARCHITEOT. 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Building a Residence and Stables in Netherhall Terrace, 
Hampstead, for Mr. Edwin Long, R.A. Mr. R. NORMAN 
SHAW, R.A., Architect. Messrs. FRANKLIN & ANDREWS, 


Surveyors. 
Bedstead & Sons . x P ; : «4793, 9 0 
Holland & Hannen . : : - : fi tels Ton Ko) 
Higgs & Hill 5 ya40 OO 
Conder . : : ; 3 : : ir OLOOT ONTO 
Perry & Co. . : : : "i : 6,898 Oo oO 
Elliott ; ; ; : ‘ ; 2 a7 de Oro 
Rider & Son . ; ; : A G46 ONO 
Greenwood : : : . - +2 6.6577:05,0 
Downs. : : c : 5 : . 6,540 0 0 

For Works to be done in Alterations and Repairs to No. 29 


Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, for Mr. W. I. Cour- 


thorpe. Mr. R. B. MARSH, Architect. 
Cairns. 5 : ‘ : - : i -£455 0 0 
Conder : ; 3 : ; . a see) ©) © 


Killby & Gayford’ GT @O@, BNMW@Ie “10, t.9'8 seus 


For Carriageways and York Stone Footways, Windmill Row, 
Lambeth, and Trafalgar Rd., Greenwich (Artisans Schemes). 


Turner & Sons : : : 4 £1,520 20m 
Hindle & Morrish . ‘ ‘ 2 1,450 0 O 
is. bentley ae ; : 5 : ; 15340, OmO 
G. G. Rutty : 3 : ; , ; 1 ;2990 mOmO 
J. MOWLEM, Westminster (accepted ) ; Rep ibicl gee vs. 


For Paving Portion of Gravel Walk from Highbury Place to 
Highbury Park, Islington. Mr. J. P. BARBER, Surveyor. 
Asphalte. 


Val de Travers Asphalte Co., E.C.  . ‘ «£7 10UmaEO 
Bradshaw & Co. . : : : : § «'*§5See0ueO 
R. D. Lown & Son, Upper Holloway . ; - 496 18 6 
Brunswick Rock Asphalte Co. . i ; APE 
Lar Paving. 
Bradshaw & Co., Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 2525540 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 5 . S260 CO 
W. H. Bensted & Son, Maidstone ‘ A Z5O 1 0 
G. G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow . - : ere Zils 
Brunswick Rock Asphalte Co., E.C. . ; « SQ3R5TS 32 
G. Neal, Wandsworth Common . é : . 2M tas 
W. E. Constable, King William Street, E.C. . 213 0 0 
A. C. W. Hobman & Co., South Bermondsey . 195 I oO 
J. SMART, Finsbury Park (accepted) . : > DEZBRL5 10 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by pest, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


{LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADORESS,—Ask for“ SurvEyrxe Lis?.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


PAWSON & 


lowest prices ; 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers, 
Printers, Account-Book Manufacturers, 
Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Hlectrotypers, 
Engravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c. 


General Staticnery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 
1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 
TRACING PAPERS and LINENS in every variety, at the 
WELL-SEASONED DRAWING PAPERS, 
mounted and unmounted; best English Mathematical 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments; Colours, &c., at 
the usual professional dis:ourt. 


ee Legal and Commercial Stationery. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Building Board School at Rathfern Road Terrace. 


A. M. Deacon & Co. : : ; af A3,O92 +O -G 
Cc. N. L. Luke é , ; 5 11,398 oO O 
Atherton & Latta . : : : - 9,363 0 0 
i tari : . ‘ : oe AAS. Og 
H.L. Holloway . ; : : . - 5,289.0. 6 
Stimpson& Co... ‘ ; : : «f j,209"0° @ 
W. Johnson . : ‘ ‘ > . 2, SECO: 0 “il 
CowWall:: : gta te . _ : .. 909960 © 
For Works at Board Schools. 
Winchester Street. Netherwood Street. 


H. Vincent . - 493 6 8 Cowley & Drake. £390 10 0 
C. Dearing & Son 222 0 o W. Martin . » > 985 0 Tae 
J. R. Earsdon 220 0 o T.Bendon . - 360) Oe 
S. T. Pritchard & J. Channon. ¢ 4360 7a 
Son . : . 214 16 0 W. Johnson - -$35)- Or 
C.F. Kearley . 197 0 0 Hanover Street. 
C. N. L, Luke 184 0 O FE. Green , 9, ato 13 ae 
A. W. Derby 149 © 0-~ Oldrey 60\Cay = eae7s ee 
G, Wilkinson & N. Richards 2 4359 10 ce 
Son. .  .- 145 © O C, Dearing& Son 313 0 0 
Gloucester Road. A.W. Derby . 297 0 0 
G.B.Ash . =. 22 0 © §,6, Pritchard . 293 15 0 
J.W. Roy .  - 19 9 © Cowley & Drake. 254 10 o 
G. Groom . jae tel ) hae y 5 
‘Stockwell Ramee Lewisham Bridge. 
Richens & Mount 43 Io o ae Bi as «145 Pe 
H. Mallett . . 42 occ 3. W. Roy Seis ae 
H. Walkley. th. '34i@ntO Townsend Street, 
Newton & Idle . 31 0 o G.Jones :. »~ 5910 0 
Aldenham Street. H. J. Williams’. 54 0 0 
J. H. Petchey . 20 0 o E.H. Sargeant . 4610 o 
W. Hornett . 1915 o N. Richards »~ 45 0 0 
Williams & Son . 16 0 o TI.Cruwys .  . 44 18 O 
Manchester Street. T. Dowling. + 9H "SER 
Williams & Son . 13 10 O Hart Street. 
Davis Bros.. 91296) 0. “Ty. Hooper 240 10 O 
W. Hornett. » Ir 10 oO Henderson & Goff 230 Io o 
W. G. Lilly. 10 8 o J. Channon. . (204 ones 
Knight & Walden 8 10 oO Barlow & Roberts 201 0 o 
Station Road. H. L. Holloway . 187 0 o 
Oldrey & Co. . 83 0 oO Cowley & Drake. 165 10 o 
Stevens Bros. . «810 0 <S.'S. Pritchard jens; e05 aoe 
W. Lowes . .; 63 o o | CR aK earley) ee eee 


BRAILSFORD, | JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
BUY YOUR TIMBER IN THE LOG AND 
SAVE 40 PER CENT. BY USING 
THE COMMON-SENSE DRYING KILN. 


if Pama 
= 


N Oo VCR: 
VENETIAN WINDOW BLINDS. 
Made & complete, 4d. per foot, any colour, warranted. STOP, 


£UN. FANCY CANE i 
BLINDS, Estimates free of charge. Reet ee 


W. PAYNE AND Co. 
OFFICE: 1 ESSE ORD: RYE LANE, PECKHAM, 
JONDON, 8.8. 

OLD BLINDS RE-PAINTED, TAPED, and CORDED 

3d. per foot, equal to New. ; 
ae AS As BLINDS Hitted pecvless 
a all parts. § i ic 
aud Builders. Established 23 eel aie ee 
Bankers; London S. Western and London Provincial. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Windsor Castle, 
A Silver 


Is a tho- Medal w 
= al was 
roughcure awarded at 
a the Inter- 
walls an: p i 
is made in | RAD MARK meat 
all colours Exhibiti 
& colour- 84, for ex 
ota =n 1884,for ex- 
ss. See cellence & 


: hi ead durability. 
The Original Inventors and So'e Manufacturers, z 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0. (Established 1869,) 


Qa 1a oe - 
TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 
1803. Issues FIRE, LIFR. ana ACCIDENT POLICIES 
ous font ENO OFeioR : 4PALL MALL EAS?, 7 
: er Uidlce ; 92 CHEAPS{DE.—SAML. J. PIPKIN, Secretary 


BEST BLUE 
PENNANT STONE, 


For all kinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz. :— 


Ashlaring, Pillars, Columns, Archways, Steps, Sills, Landers, and 
flearths; Paving for Church Floors, &c., &¢c. 


Also for Monumental Work, viz.:—Tombs, Bases, Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. 


Tocal Board Work, viz.:—Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings, 
Paving, Channelling, Pitching, &c. 


Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 
Kerbing, &c. 


We have lately supplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
quantity tor Casing the Curfew and Chancellor of Garter Tower, 


Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application, 
THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough | at one burning, is willing to sell the secrets. Results guaranteed. 

House Jor H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms, 


Over 800 in use. 
The only satisfactory Timber-drying 
Apparatus. 

HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
At work in the following, amongst other Towns: 
London, Liverpool. Manchester, Alnwick, Barns- 
ley, Barnstaple, Birmingram, Burnley, Devon- ~ 
port, Dumbarton, Gloucester, Lancaster, Leeds, 'S 
Newton Heath, Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, 5 
& 


hroughout the 


Worid, 


Salford, Southampton, Todmorden, Wakefield, 
West Hartlepool, Yeadon, &c., &c. 
Full particulars and prices of 


PHILIP PARSONS, 34 Snow Hill, London, B.C. 


Does NOT warp the Timber or harden the surface. — 


TO BRICK MANUFACTURERS, 
FOREMEN, ETC. ; 


HE advertiser, who has had great experience 
in making GLAZED BRICKS in white and many colours, 


Inch timber thorouahly seasoned in a week, not desiccated 


1 t for inspection. Red or Fire Clay. Also the pre- 

re paceiiel of a Rich Blood Red Slip, which serves as a Coating for 

atalogues free. | Red Bricks of inferior colour. ~Address * BRicKs,"’ “ The Archi- 
tect ondon. : 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. 
For Works at Board Schools. TRADE NOTES. 

8 eee Queen Street. coe Flint Street. g HER MAJESTY visited Olympia last Saturday with other 

J. Re a eer O Wane ers - © ©} members of the Royal Family, and witnessed a special per- 
aw woes ; F pees) J. We rene ; * 10 © ©| formance by the French Hippodrome Company. Afterwards 
G.B.Ash . octal G.B. Ash . . 15 19 ©} she inspected the buildings, including the large and admirably- 
Davis Bros.. . 38 0 o H. Mallett. . 14 10 ©| fitted stables, with which she appeared much struck, and re- 


quested to have a photograph of them. We understand that 
this is being prepared for Her Majesty by the St. Pancras 
Ironwork Company, the firm whose skill and resources enabled 
the contractors to complete these stables in the short space of 
two months. 


NEWPORT. 
For Building Business Premises, for Messrs. W. A. Baker & Co., 
Ironmongers, Commercial Street, Newport. Messrs. W. 
G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, Park Square, 
Newport, Mon. 


W. Rees, Merthyr Vale . »  REORHS 55395. 0)70 THE Roman Catholic Cathedral, Portsmouth, has been 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol. : . - 4,891 © ©O| enriched by the addition of canopied choir stalls and bishop’s 
<. Miles, Newport . . . . . - 4,840 © ©} throne. The whole of the work is of Riga oak, richly carved, 
Bowers, Hereford. . . . . - 4,830 © © of the Perpendicular period of architecture, from drawings by 
Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness . : : - 4,749 © ©} Mr. J. S. Hansom, of London, under whose supervision the 
L. B. Moore, Newport. . . : - 4,599 IO O| work has been executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London 
J. Wilkins, Newport . . . . . - 4,500 © O/} and Birmingham. The garrison chapel at Spike Island, Cork 
W. M. Blackburn, Newport. . . - 4,473 © © | Harbour, has been fitted with seat, pulpit, lectern, and com- 
W. Price, Newport : : . - 4.448 © ©] munion fittings of pitch pine, also font of Caen stone, by 
j. LINTON, Newport (accepted ) - + 4,290 © O| Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London and Birmingham. 
STEVENAGE. _ IT will be seen from an advertisement in to-day’s Architect 
For Building Post Office and Residence, High Street, Stevenage. | that the business of Messrs. Major, the dietaaeer: at Bridg- 
Mr. MORTON PICKETT, Surveyor, Se Herts. water, has been converted into a limited liability company. 
W. Croft, Stevenage . - £820 © ©| The business is an old one, and includes the patents for the 
Dyke & Hemyng, ‘Thornton Heath . - 805 © ©] weatherproof tiles, which are known to be efficacious by every- 
BATES, Stevenage (accepted ) . . . - 700 © © | body who has used them. The property is of a desirable kind, 
Willmott & Son, Hitchin . . . . . 69710 © for the position of the works allows of an ample supply being 
SWINDON. obtained of the peculiar clay that is necessary, as well as of 
For Converting the old Baptist Chapel, Swindon, into Shops, | communication with other parts of the country. The net profit 
Mr. W. H. Reap, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. of the firm for five years appears to have been 9} per cent., and 
BARRETT, Swindon’ (accepted) : P . £1,231 0 o | under the new conditions a larger profit may be anticipated. 
WAKEFIELD. MEssrs. ARCHIBALD SMITH & STEVENS have an order for 
For Building Four Houses at Sandal. Mr. A. Hart, Architect, | a large one-ton lift for Messrs. Fry & Son’s new premises in the 
Wakefield. City Road. This will travel the full height of building, and be 
Accepted Tenders. fitted with Stevens and Major’s patent “‘ Reliance” safety gear. 
J. W. Woulds, Wakefield, bricklayer and mason £258 o o | A similar lift has just been completed for Messrs. Brand & Co, 
J. Leversedge, Wakefield, joiner . : - . I12 10 o|at their extensive new premises for the manufacture of meat 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slater : : : . 29 7 ©o| extract recently erected in Lambeth Road. They have also 
J. Reynolds, Wakefield, plasterer : : . 25 18 o| in hand hydraulic lifts, with the same safety appliances, fcr 
J. Mellor, Sandal, plumber . ; 3 ‘ . 2218 6] Messrs. Hill & Son’s new Sanitary Bakery, James Street, 
T. Naylor, Wakefield, painter. : ‘ - Io o o! Westminster. 
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THE VICTORIA COURTS, BIRMINGHAM. old man had ever worn before, then advanced to complete the 


operation. He spread the mortar evenly beneath the stone, with- 

ON Wednesday Her Majesty laid the first stone of the new | out daring to lift his eyes, and so retired, not a whit the vainer 
Law Courts in Birmingham. The following description of the | but .very much the prouder man, His name is Willian» 
ceremony appears in the Birmingham Post :— i Underwood. :. ads ; 

When the prayer had been offered, the Mayor bent forward The stone was slowly lowered, while Mr. Davis adjusted it,. 
in response to an inquiring glance from Her Majesty, and | and said that it was, fixed in its proper position. Mr, Davis- 
explained that the stone would be raised a little, to allow of the | then placed a masonic level on the stone, which showed that it 
usual deposit of coins and newspapers being made beneath it. | was well and truly laid. Her Majesty obtained from that 
The stone was made fast to a powerful pulley, which depended | gentleman an assurance to this effect, and then, taking from 
from a draped beam of iron, resting on stout wooden uprights. | the Mayor a gold-tipped ivory mallet, struck the stone three 
Mr. Davis, advancing to the pier, steadied the stone, and placed | distinct and measured blows in due form. The Chief Magis- 
underneath it two supports of polished wood. This done, Mr. | trate bowed low to acknowledge the completion of the ceremony,. 
Webb came forward bearing a tray with papers and coins upon | and it was announced by an elaborate flourish of trumpets- 
it, while his partner, on the other side, held for Her Majesty | proper to the. occasion. In. the reception-room the Mayor 
the glass bottle in which the coins were to be placed. The | presented to Her Majesty the architects, and then, without: 
coins used had been minted under unusual circumstances— | further ado, the Queen and the Prince and Princess left the 
they were the first which have been struck this year, | building, to proceed to the Great Western Railway Station. 
and they had been struck for the occasion. The Queen 
dropped the coins into the bottle—they were examples of 
all the coins of the realm—and it was placed by Mr. Bell, - ARTISTIC FIREPLACES 
together with a velvet-lined case containing copies of the f 
Times, the Birmingham Daily Post, and Daily Gazette, in | IT will interest.our readers to know that Messrs. Alex. Boyd & 
a hole beneath the stone. Then the stone was further | Son, 105 New Bond Street, W., are one of the few firms actually . 
raised, till it hung poised above Her Majesty’s head. She | designing and manufacturing grates in London; and an in- 
glanced at the stout pulley to assure herself that the mass of | teresting fact is that their works have been in New Bond Street 
granite was securely held aloft, and then Mr. Webb handed the | over a hundred years, producing the very best quality of 
trowel, in its case, to the Mayor, who presented it to the | work. They do not manufacture for the trade, but for pro- 
Queen. She looked with interest at its artistic design. It is | fessional taste ; that is to say, a West-End firm of furnishers 
in character with the future building. On the handle are | would go to Messrs. Alex. Boyd & Son fora style of grate to- 
figures emblematical of Mercy, Law, and Justice, standing in | agree with a suite of furniture, or an architect would send in his. 
niches, and enriched with Renaissance embellishments. En- | design to be worked to. It is a business strictly limited to- 
graved on one side of the blade is a delicate etching of the | those requiring high-class style and workmanship only. Hence 
Victoria Courts, with a Latin text of Scripture and the following | we have pleasure in giving to our readers our notes from a visit 
inscription running downwards to the point :—‘ The first stone | to Messrs. Alex. Boyd & Son’s show-rooms. The collection of 
laid by Her Majesty Queen Victoria for the Corporation of | designs would certainly satisfy the most fastidious. There are - 
Birmingham in the year of Jubilee, 1887.” On the back of the | grates in all styles, from a hundred years back to the present 
blade are the Birmingham arms and the names of the Mayor | time. Some of the very old grates are now coming into 
and Town Clerk. Bowing her thanks for the chaste and beau- | fashion again, but so much depends upon individual tastes, so- 
tiful gift, the Queen moved forward to the stone, and, taking | the firm inform us, that all their old and new designs are con- 
some mortar from a board held by Mr. Davis for her use, spread | tinually in requisition. Very interesting descriptions were 
it with a deft and quite “ workmanlike” motion upon the stone. | given us of each pattern of grate, from which we should par- 
A grey-haired mason, attired in what was described as “ proper | ticularise the following (with the numbers on catalogue) :—139A, 
mason’s costume,” but in what, if that description were correct, | a dining-room fireplace in Louis XVI. design ; 148A, Jacobean 
was assuredly a costume much whiter and handsomer than the’ grate; 94A, Louis Seizé, with tiled sides ; 384A, an Adam’s de- 
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sign ; 218A, an\Adam’s fireplace, with hobs, eighteenth century; 


149A, wrought-iron grate, after a grate at Haddon Hall, in } 


Derbyshire, perhaps sixteenth century ; 217A, an Adam’s hob- 
fireplace, with shaped’ front, eighteenth century ; 229A, a fire- 
place in German Renaissance style ; 264A, a new form of high- 
class cabinet fireplace; 258A, a Louis Quinze fireplace; 127A, 
a Queen Anne style; 147A, Louis Seize, Adam’s, with orna- 
mental iron sides and reeded iron back ; 1ooA, neck fender and 
grate of Adam’s character ; 95A, grate of Queen Anne period ; 
197A, grate of Pompeian, Adam’s character ; and 165A, Adam’s 
design (end of eighteenth century). We have enumerated but 
few of the numerous patterns, but sufficient to give our readers 
an idea of the class of work for which the firm is so well known. 
The workmanship is of the most elaborate description, the 
brass and bronze artwork is thoroughly good, and will bear 
the closest. examination, while at the same time it appears to 
be strictly moderate in price. 

We must not omit a notice of a department which Messrs. 
Alex. Boyd & Son are paying particular attention to. They 
have introduced several patents in warm-air stoves:—5B is a 
projecting warm-air grate, with Vandyke body, to double the 
heating surface; 231A, a patent warm-air stove grate, with 
double back so as to introduce fresh warmed air; 233A, a 
patent gas-stove to arrest the heat before it passes into the 
chimney ; 251A, a large and handsome open fire-ventilating 
stove, suitable for a public building ; 2654, an improved pedestal 
stove, completely encased in tiles and marble. These all seem 
to us decided improvements, which should meet with the 
approval of architects. We should recommend a visit to 
Messrs. Alex. Boyd & Sons show-rooms in New Bond Street, 
where quite an interesting and historical collection of designs 
may be admired. 


DEATH OF MR, HART. 


fr is with regret that we record the death of Mr. John Matthias 
Hart, the principal of Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co., the eminent 
lock and safe engineers and manufacturers, of Cheapside, 
London. The deceased gentleman expired suddenly on Monday 
morning, to the surprise and grief of thase by whom he was 
jong and intimately known and respected, at the age of 
sixty-two years. He had been for several years a sufferer from 
nervous debility, produced by persistent hard work in ‘the 
‘business, and from a mild form of paralysis, which, during 
the last eighteen months or more, increased in intensity, 


| England, and 


producing’ great 
incoherent, ee 

After the great fire in Chicago, he took a lengthened 
holiday, leaving the large business in charge.of trusted heads 
of departments, and went to see his old friend and former 
partner, Mr: Hobbs, in the United States, by whom -he was 
welcomed with open arms... Mr. Hobbs, as is known-to- all 
mechanics, revolutionised the English lock trade, and the frm 
have always led the van in enterprise ‘and invention, creating 
a demand for secure locks and safes not before known in 
then meeting that demand by inventing 
machinery to produce it at a low price. Upon returning he 
(Mr. Hart) told the present writer that much as he had heard 
and read about “the States,” he was agreeably astonished, 


pain,: and rendering his speech latterly very 


' beyond his utmost imagining, at the. new world of reality and 
_ change which opened to his view upon landing, and continued 


to impress him with its outward march and infinite variety 
wherever he went. As may be surmised, his attention was 
chiefly directed to his own side of mechanical production. He 


| saw much and he learned much; made troops of friends on the 


other side of the Atlantic, and after his return home he was 
full of the kindness that he experienced, and the amusing 
and divergent traits of social life by people speaking the same 
language that he heard every day under the sounds of his near 
neighbours, Bow Bells. — . ; 

It was during the Great Exhibition of 1851 that the science 
as well as the art of lock-making commenced its revolution in 
this country. Mr. Hobbs had come over from New York in 
charge of the hitherto unseen, in England, Day & Newall’s 
“ Parantophic,” or permutating lock. To a younger generation 
of readers than those of 1851 the singularity of the name 
“ Parantophic,” as applied to a lock, may make a word of 
explanation acceptable. The name is a coined Greek word 
that has been pressed into such service to notify that the 
interior “works” of a lock are hidden—that is, concealed 
from examination. through the keyhole. Well, there was Mr. 
Hobbs in the United States section of the Exhibition with this 
new claimant for public favour in the “ World’s Fair.” It was 
described in the Official Catalogue under the number 298, with 
Day & Newall, inventors—Mr. Day, we believe, having found 
the inventive portion—“ Parantophic Permutating Locks.” 
The Parantophic permutating lock is characterised by the 
following peculiarities :—The lock adapts itself to the key in 
such a manner that whatever may be the arrangement of the 
bits in the key, the mechanism of the lock adapts itself to it. 
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It is, consequently, at the pleasure of the owner of the proper 
key to alter the arrangement of the parts of the key, and con- 
stantly to exercise a new distribution of the parts within the 
lock. By this method great security is given to the lock, and 
it becomes almost impossible to open it by any but the proper 
instrument. The bits, or “steps” of the key to raise the sets 
of levers within the lock were each separate, and were screwed 
upon the end of the key shank in any order according to the 
desire of the owner. ‘Taking, therefore, ten of these bits, they 
were capable of 3,628,800 changes, whilst by the addition of two 
more bits, raising the number to 12,;the changes amounted to the 
enormous total of more than 479 millions. That is, that a 
12-lettered key in such a lock can convert that lock into all 
those millions of varying instruments ; in other words, as each 
change of the bits in the key produced a corresponding change 
in the power of the lock, one lock could do the duty in that 
way of 479 millions of them. It will thus be seen that the 
combination of bits that closed the lock only could open it, any 
previous combination being then useless upon the lever 
mechanism inside. The English patent was taken out in April 
1851, and it was not long in attracting the attention of bankers, 
and the general security-locking community. In addition to 
this, Mr. Hobbs began to show his skill as a scientific lock- 
picker and inventor himself, and out of that arose the once 
famous “ Lock Controversy,” which we need not further mention 
here. Capital was forthcoming for a lock-making firm, with 
Mr. Hobbs at the head as manager, and Mr. Hart became 
associated with him in the managerial department. The jury 
awarded a prize medal, with special approbation, and the new 
firm set sail on the ocean of competitive business with a fair 
wind, and every chance of a prosperous future. That was at 
the corner of Ironmonger Lane, but in a comparatively short 
time a move was made to much larger ground, the present 
position in Cheapside. Mr. Hobbs, wishing to retire in due 
time, Mr. Hart became the principal, and continued until his 
death on Monday morning. He was never a man of what we 
should call robust health, his constitution and brain being too 
active to permit much physical strength either to develop or 
accumulate. He was very inventive and very ingenious. 
Not long since he retired from the Common Council on account 
of ill-health, which was too plainly visible. He leaves a devoted 
wife to lament his decease, but no family. 

We presume that the business will be carried on as usual by 
the managers, Mr. Lee and Mr. Calvert, who have virtually 
had control for some years past. 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


WE this week continue our description of the most important 
exhibits in the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


Shanks & Co. 

The baths, bath fittings, and instantaneous water-heater 
shown by Messrs. Shanks & Co., of the Tubal Works, Barr- 
head, Glasgow, and 46 Cannon Street, London, EC., were 
alluded to in last week’s notice of this exhibit. A choice of 
handsome lavatories is also on view, combining the perfection 
of sanitary construction in handsome articles, whether of 
plainer make or more elaborate get-up to suit special demand) 
and also varied to suit different positions and requirements— 
as for ship purposes, as well as for the house, the office, railway 
stations, &c. There are table lavatories, and lavatories without 
table top, cabinet lavatories (a sketch of one of these we 
append), fold-up lavatories, tip-up lavatories, bracket and self- 
supporting lavatories, &c. One great feature characterises alk 


the specialities of Messrs. Shanks & Co., by which the sanitary 
qualities, the efficiency of the articles is increased to the highest 
degree attainable, and the price of the articles lessened in cor- 
responding ratio by simplification of all mechanical apparatus. 
in regard of fittings, taps, pipes, &c. The cabinet lavatory, as 
will be seen from the sketch, is designed for a corner position. 
They are made in the best cabinet work, and fitted with 
Shanks’s No. 16 or No. 24 lavatory basins, or with oval or 
round tip-up lavatory basins and receivers, all with marble 
slabs. No. 24 is the best, as it possesses all the sanilary advan- 
tages of the Shanks’s patent lavatories. These patent lavatories 
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are designed on the most perfect system from a sanitary point 
of view, as far as present experience goes, and this experience 
has led to a great reform on previous principles of construction. 
In the patent lavatory, one of which (No, 32 in the catalogue) 


is here illustrated, the basin, table-top, the grating or drainer, 
the waste or discharge pipe, with soap-dishes draining into it, 
are all combined in one solid piece of porcelain, The basin is 
semi-oval, with a dip to the back, thus securing a much more 
commodious basin than the ordinary oval shape, without taking 
up any more space. Taps and fittings are of the best construc- 
tion and workmanship.. The overflow waste valve plunger is 
of the most approved construction, and easily accessible from 
the top of the basin.. All such things as loose plugs and chains 
are entirely done away with. In some of these lavatories there 
is a different method of fixing the taps, the taps being recessed 
in the table-top, leaving only the knob or spindle of tap ex- 
posed. Lavatory ranges are made for special purposes, for 
schools, public lavatories, &c. Another important form will be 
found in the lavatories on cabinet stands, of very ornate cha- 
racter, and with or without mirrors. The “ Langtry” is a highly 
elaborate type of this class. The newly-patented “ Imperial” 
lavatory is very rapid in discharging. One shown is supported 
on neat metal brackets, so that there is little or no fixing ; 
while another has discharge pipe and bracket combined, and is, 
‘so to speak, self-supporting. Among fold-up lavatories some 
most useful forms are supplied to the Cunard and other steam- 
ships. Where space has to be economised the folding up into 
a small compass when not being used is a great advantage. 
There is a large assortment of fire-clay sinks, wash-tubs, and 
improved slop hoppers, and combined slop hopper and trap. 
There is also shown a butler’s sink of ornamental character, 
without woodwork, but carried on brackets. 
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ULE’S FARTH 


Ww. GIRDLESTONE’S PATENT). 


Varieties of the well-known closets: made by Messrs. 
Shanks & Co. are shown. The patent combined closet and 
cistern does away with no end of trouble and complications of 
overhead cisterns. This system, the “Imperial,” is fitted to 
hopper closets, valve closets, wash-out closets, &c., with 
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excellent flush and after-flush, and perforated flushing rim, 
bottom stream and after-flush, &c. The “ Tubal” closet, No. 1, 
which we give a drawing of, is made in one solid piece of fine, 
strong fireclay, beautifully white glazed or enamelled inside, 
and light buff colour outside with raised decorations. It is 
fitted with a hinged seat of walnut or mahogany, to serve as 
closet, slop sink, and urinal, It is here shown fixed with 
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Shanks’s patent No. 16 improved “ Reliable” cistern with pull 
handle and down pipe. The entire apparatus is intended to 
be fixed without any wood enclosure, as being the most 
sanitary method of fixing water-closets. It has already been 


extensively used, and has everywhere given satisfaction. The 
construction of the closet is as followsj:—A slit or aperture, 
just at the water line, is made in the basin of the closet. A 


claimed to be an important point is, that the column of 
water is not broken, as in other methods, but comes with 
all its force in a direct line from the cistern to that part of the 
basin where it is most required. An after-service box is also 
constructed in one piece with the closet as a safeguard against 
the tendency that exists in closets of the wash-out type to retain 
too little water in the basin after a strong flush. This service 
box retains sufficient of the flush from the cistern to fill up 
the bottom of basin. The combination of bottom stream and 
after-flush, secured under three distinct patents, renders this 
the most perfect closet of the wash-out type in the market. The 
formation of the inlet horn enables the plumber to slip in 
his pipe straight and savea bend, also a considerable advantage. 
The accompanying drawing shows Shanks’s patent washdown 
closet, the ‘ Citizen,” No. 77, in white porcelain or white 
enamelled strong fireclay, and fitted with No. 16 cistern, the 
improved “Reliable.” This has the advantages of the direct 
flush of a washdown closet, with the faults of that system 
avoided, Hitherto it has been impossible to get a sufficient 
surface of water in the basin without raising the trap so high, 
and so increasing the depth of water, that it could not be 
cleaned with the usual flush of water. Another difficulty was 
the danger of syphoning the trap and opening a connection 
with the drain. In the “ Citizen” the basin and trap are so 
constructed that a large surface of water is secured in the basin, 
with an amply sufficient depth of water in the trap. The 
special formation and sweep of the trap render it easily washed 
out by the flush of water, which, by means of the improved 
spreader or fan, washes the basin thoroughly, and falls with 
force in the centre. To prevent emptying of trap by syphonage, 
a service-box is constructed, which catches part of the flush, 
and allows its contents to percolate through a little hole after 
flush is past. This closet, No. 76, in cast iron enamelled, has 
been supplied for the Rothschild industrial dwellings. 

Among other specialities shown is a patent glazed stoneware 
trough closet range, fitted with automatic flush, which gives a 
more perfect flush than any that has yet been devised. There is 
also a patent automatic urinal and trap in one solid piece of 
porcelain, and an assortment of water-waste preventers— 
syphon, valve, and automatic—for closets and urinals, and a 
variety of valve closets ; also a general assortment of fittings 
for all sanitary purposes. Before concluding, we have to notice 
a new feature in this year’s exhibit of Messrs. Shanks & Co., 
representative of their electric department, including electric 
indicators, bells, and all other electric fittings, 
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Ernest Homan. 


To complete the description of the exhibit of Mr. Ernest 
Homan, of 17 Gracechurch Street, E.C., we would call attention 
to the speciality of Homan’s quartz, granite, and metallic 
stone paving. An artificial stone well adapted for mullions, 
window-heads, &c., steps, sinks, and the like is shown, form- 
ing a flight of steps or staircase which has been made for a 
country mansion in Devonshire. The stairs start from a paving 
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OF GROGVING FOR STABLES 


of metallic stone enclosed in a border of the Venetian mosaic 
tilework, and shows well how applicable is the combination for 
paving corridors, &c. The metallic paving, grooved and chan- 
nelled forms, is an excellent stable pavement, and is the same 
as what has been used at the Royal Mews at Buckingham 


esa 


1ON OF STREET FAVEMENT 

Palace. It is much in use in various public buildings, breweries, 
warehouses, schools, colleges, stables, and other structures, 
besides used for street paving in Hackney. For paving it is 


more durable than natural stone, and does not wear into holes 
or flake off. For steps and landings to warehouses, factories, 
artisans’ dwellings, or wherever subjected to much traffic, it is 
preferable to any other material. 


floman & Rodgers. 


As was noticed last week, the fireproof floors of Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers are shown in connection with the above 
exhibit. These fireproof floors rank among the best as 
well as the cheapest fireproof floors yet introduced. Their 
small cost makes them specially suitable for residential 
flats, offices, chambers, private houses, stables, breweries, 


malthouses, dock warehouses, factories, warehouses, and 
artisans’ dwellings. They are constructed with hard-burnt 
bricks, jointed in cement, and bonded on the upper 


face with tough concrete. Hard-burnt brick is the most 
perfect fire-resisting material known, and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. The 
brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster; no laths or 
counterceiling are necessary, but where desired wood blocks 
are introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary laths and 
plastering are fixed, making, with the different densities of the 
concrete, brick, and plaster, and the air spaces above and 
below, the most perfect sound-resisting fireproof floor known, 


<= 


Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than 
furnished by the ordinary concrete floor. No thrust is trans- 
mitted to the walls, as in all arched construction, the walls 
being tied in and strengthened. They are not affected by water, 
acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress 
of the building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffold- 
ing. The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded 
finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists ; but 
since serious failures show that wood embedded in concrete, 
asphalte, or pitch is liable to decay, it is recommended to use 
an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation 
and space for gas and water pipes. The depth of the finished 
floor is six to nine inches only, and when the saving on this 
head is taken into account the cost does not exceed that of the 
ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 
Four ways of finishing off the ceiling surface are shown, that 
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behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
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Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
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TESTIMONIALS. © 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 

“Srr,—-I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. Tt has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &., 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.”” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885, 

“DEAR SrR,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heats 
abundantly my porch-conserva*ury.— tam, yours truly, 

ik. S. SANDER, F.R.1.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Arcnuitect,, West Hartlepool, 
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July 1884, 

‘“‘ DEAR Sir,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 
“DEAR SmR,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
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with white glazed brick being carried throughout in the work 
at the bank of Messrs. Lloyds, Barnetts & Bosanquet’s, Lombard 
Street ; also finished ordinary brick ; with plaster direct on 
brick ; and lath and plaster. The main points claiming atten- 
tion are that it is essentially fireproof and soundproof, and the 
cheapest construction in the market. By this method all the 
rough-boarded centreing used in other systems is dispensed 
with. A very large amount of this work was executed last year 
in London and in the country, which sufficiently proves the 
value of the system as a reliable fireproof construction, and the 
list of works now being executed by the firm is a long one. 


Robert Adams. 

With the following remarks the notice of the exhibit of Mr. 
Robert Adams, of 17 Blackman Street, Borough, S.E., 
continued from last week’s Architect, will be completed. 
Among the innumerable other articles there is a new adjust- 
able knuckle shoe, which can be altered to suit any class 
of door hinge, that is, instead of having to make a special shoe 


for a raised hinge, with this adjustment the knuckle can be set 
up to suit any projecting hinge by an ordinary workman, saving 
trouble, inconvenience, and money outlay—no slight boon. 
Another important item is the new patent adjustable universal 
shoe which will fit any sized door, a desideratum to builders 
and ironmongers, because a stock can be kept on hand, and 
the necessity of ordering special sizes obviated. The door has 
a much neater appearance, as this shoe can be let into the door 
instead of having to let the door into the shoe. It can also be 
squared when fixed by use of Mr. R. Adams’s ordinary centre, 
and no little trouble thus saved. The door can be dropped or 
picked up till in proper position without loss of time, as the 
workman can rectify the fit without taking down the door. Of 
other appliances, a variety of new fanlight openers are shown, 
and, among them, the patent rachet fanlight opener, opening 
inwards or outwards by cord or long arm; a patent link action 
which is applicable for any shaped light or semicircle without 
aid of rolling bar; the fanlight gusset, a very perfect piece of 
mechanism, entirely doing away with side draught. This can 


be let into the sash or screwed into the face at will, is applicable 
to any fanlight, and is in the form of a fan, made of zinc or 
other material. There is also a new patent pneumatic fanlight 
opener, which is simply fastened by a cord to the toby or other 


cord-holder, and which, when released, will close itself 
automatically without slamming, and without risk of break- 
ing the glass, and no matter where left it will close itself. 
A casement fastener is an entirely new appliance which will set 
open any casement, resist any weather, and close itself, and is. 
without any cumbrous projection. Patent gearing for raising and 
lowering heavy sashes isshown. ‘The use of ropes, &c., is done 
away with, the principle adopted being an endless screw and 
rackwork. This is particularly suitable for fishmongers, green- 
grocers, and the like. Another notable appliance shown is the 
gearing, by which any number of lights can be opened or shut 
simultaneously. These remarks will showthat Mr. Robert Adams 
has a very large number of important improvements to show, 
and the opportunity of inspecting this interesting exhibit should 
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not be lost. Before concluding, attention should be called to 
a unique rising butt hinge, which in appearance is neat as any 
ordinary rising butt, with perfect back action, and a very high 
rise. The superiority of all these springs working with oil 


over dry springs does not need pointing out. Oil requires 
supplying to them about once in twelve months, but, if it be 
forgotten, attention will be called to the fact by the doors 
beginning to slam. 

Carter & Co. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., of the Encaustic Tile Works, Poole, 
Dorset, are showing samples of their best quality plain tiles 
in red, black, buff, chocolate, and grey; also best quality glazed 
hearth tiles in a variety of colours, with white and tinted glazed 
tiles for walls ; also all kinds of incised, embossed, enamelled, 
majolica, printed and hand-painted art tiles. These are 
arranged on the floor level so that a good judgment can be 
formed of the effect produced when permanently laid 27 set. 
Specimens of altar tiling for placing under the Communion 


tile slabs for paving halls, public buildings, &c., tiled hearth 
arrangements, slabbed hearths, tile mosaic panels for chimney 
sides, &c. Much effect in many is gained by a pictorial treatment, 
which is a pleasing variation to the ordinary tile design. 
Among these may be pointed out panels representing re- 
spectively music and painting. A large field for effective 
design is opened by Messrs. Carter & Co.’s tile fresco work. 
No work of the kind probably has been before attempted. The 
excellence of what is depicted in fresco depends of course on the 
designer, but without a good surface his efforts would be 
wasted. The unglazed tiles present a dead surface which is 
peculiarly suited for treatment in the style of fresco work, and 
artistic effects of the highest description could be obtained. 
This of course would, though so inexpensive a material, result 
in a higher class decoration altogether than is proposed in the 
pictorial treatment of glazed tile ware. Competent judges will 
be able to form a good opinion of the capabilities of this tile- 
work from the sample fresco work shown, in which figures and 
trees are seen. Among the plain tiles, the red clay used 
by Messrs. Carter & Co. produces a red coloured tile of a 
tint which is unique, of great depth and richness, 


Hayward Brothers & Eckstein. 

Messrs. Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, of the Patent 
Pavement Light Works, Union Street, Borough, S.E., show a 
fine collection of their numerous specialities with many im- 
provements. The patent semi-prism reflecting pavement lights 
with rectangular, hexagonal, and other lenses, not only light 
the area below but convey the light dérived from the street well 
up to the furthest parts of the room or basement, to which 
light otherwise would have no access. Stall-boards or dado 
lights are shown glazed with reflecting lenses. One floor or 
stall-board light is fitted with a combination of chequered and 
button lenses, glazed diamond pattern. This arrangement is 
simply an ornamental treatment giving variety, and it most 
effectively attains the object. The illuminating light framed 
in mosaic is also an ornamental treatment, showing mosaic 
framework for the lights in place of the iron framework, and 
thus being brought more in harmony with surroundings of a 
higher character than the ordinary out-of-door street pave- 
ments. As to colour and design the mosaic work, of course, 
lends itself to much variety. Patent lights are also arranged 
as flights of steps and risers, and thus light can be given where 
often most wanted, but hitherto unattainable except by arti- 
ficial means. The excellent patent self-locking coal plate is 


table, among others are shown, red tiling for nave, aisles, &c., 
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shown. ‘This convenient and safe apparatus is very simple in 
construction as well as in use. It consists of a protecting ring 
fixed in the pavement, into which the self-locking coal plate is 
dropped and immediately secured or locked by projecting 
bolts on each side, actuated by an ingenious arrangement of 
two small levers with a small weight in centre. The coal plate 
can be pushed out with a broom handle or stick, or a rod con- 


nected to the centre weight. 
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and will stand the coalheaver’s tossing about without breaking. 
It cannot be opened from above though so easily set free from 
below.. The patent Sheringham inlet ventilators show an 
improvement. The slight projection in connection with the 
opening arrangement, as seen in the room, need no longer be 
considered unsightly, for it is done away with. Haywards’ 
improved circular iron staircases, tread, riser, and spandrel in 
one, the object of which is to provide more strength and stiff- 


The whole is simple and compact | 


ness than when the treads are built up in three pieces, are also 
shown. One is a handsome spiral, the strong, massive 
character of which would be ornamental in itself. This 
is the same design as what has been supplied to the 
Cheese Market in Bristol. The other handsome spiral 


is lighter in style; a number of these are to be fixed for 
the Leadenhall Market. The illustrations annexed show 
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some of the staircases made by Messrs. Hayward Brothers 
& Eckstein. Besides the larger matters of the exhibit 
details are fully shown. The innumerable forms and arrange- 
ments and purposes of the patent lighting lenses; ventilators in 
the varied forms and systems, the fresh-air, mica outlet venti- 
lators and inlet valves, &c.; airtight inspection-covers to drains, 
for stone curbs or asphalte and concrete floats, &c. Hay- 


A BOON TO SUFFERERS. py 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


Testimonial 
From the Rev. G. DAVIDSON, The Manse, Logie, Cole- i 
stone, Dinnet, Aberdeenshire. : 

“Your ELECT ROPATHIEIC BELT has effecte 
a wonderful eure of lumbageo from which I hav 
been suffering for years. I am a firm believer in you 
Electropathic treatment, and am delighted with the high- 
class workmanship and general finish of your Belts,” 


| LUMBAGO CURED. _}| 


POST FREE, MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Ltd. a 
52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W. pe 


 Aacter MAGE Nace 


() —TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING.— 
e An illustrated guide (110 es), ‘“‘How to open 
respectably from £20 to £2,000.” 3 aden ete MYERS & Go. 
Cisar and Tobacco Merchants, 107 and 109 Euston Road, London 


ephone No. 7,541. 
OPTIONS! OPTIONS! 
and“ upwards judiciously invested in 


ng 5 Stock Exchange securities by a safe and reliable 
method is often doubled in a few days. Full details in 
explanatory book (seventh edition), sent gratis and post 


free.— Address, Gro. Evans & Co., Stockbrokers, Gresham 
House, London, E.C. 


NOTICE. 


STAMPS! STAMPS!! 
Buse SELL, and EXCHANGE with PALMER, 
Uheapert house. “Best prices Elven for celieetoee™ Bente ae 


stamps gratis. Bric-d-brac, ld. Stam 
J. W. PALMER, $81 Strand, London. “en? OD SPproval_— 
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BOOKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF THE LIBRARY| R!8KBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings, 


OF ART. 
New Volume, price 8s. 6d., post free, 


“LA TAPISSERIE.” 


Containing the Interior Decoration of the 
Parthénon. 


By LOUIS pE—E RONCHAUD., 


Invaluable for Decorators desiring something 
new to work on in this particular line. 


London: GILBERT WooD&Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Just published. 
Bound in Cloth, with Introduction, price 16s: 


Les Bronzes de la Renaissance. 


“LES PLAQUETTES.” 


Preceded by an Introduction by 
EMILE MOLINIER, 
Member of the Louvre Museum, 
Highty-two Engravings of Medallions, &e. 


London: GILBERT WooD & Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready. 
Limp covers, ls. 3d.; post free, 1s, 5d, 


Les Artistes Célébres, 


“JEAN LAMOUR,” 


Locksmith to the King Stanislas at Nancy. 
By CHARLES COURNAULT, 


Excellent work for Art Metal Workers and 
Electric Lamp and Bracket Designers. 


Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-six Designs, 


m | London: GruBERTWoop& Oo, 175 Strand, W.0. | GEO. REES, 41, 


Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, 
and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars 
can be obtained post free, on application to ‘ 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31, 1884, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


Hex TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 2 
Hee TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate. possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
LAND SOCIETY. ‘ 

A Pamphiet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. : 


cet te cea 


most satisfactory method. No registration or publicity of va) “aap 


articulara post free. 


ces—79, Queen Victoria Street, F.C. 
Branches af 121, eens: $.W.,and 9, Liverpool Street, E.G, 


50,000 FEET OF GILT ROOM 


BORDERING, 
From One Halfpenny per Foot. 


Regilding to the Trade. Mensent on the shortest notice to all 
parts of the country. 4 


42, 43 Russell St., Covent Garden. 


Established 30.years, 
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wards’ equilibrium opening light is adopted at Leadenhall 
Market. It is a convenient and useful form of pavement light 
for warehouse and other basements, providing for the passage- 
way of goods through the pavement by means of a light 
balanced on a rack quadrant arrangement, supported on 
brackets from the side walls. Thus the pavement light may 
be readily and easily drawn up, so as to leave free passage for 
the descent of goods. Hayward’s rolling light is a simple plan 
of running back a portion of pavement lights in front of ware- 
house premises, so that packages can be lowered into the 
basement. This allows of a heavy light being moved back- 
wards and forwards with ease; the patent semi-prism lenses 
are fixed in them, as the weight of light is of little consequence, 
nor is there any risk of breaking the underside of lenses. These 
lenses are also fixed in the Haywards’ rolling and tip-up lights. 
This arrangement allows of a heavy light being moved back- 
wards and forwards with ease. The light is pivoted on the 
catriage, so that when it is back it can be tipped up and give 
an extra depth to clear packages. Haywards’ patent semi- 
prisms are fixed in them, as the weight of light is of little 
consequence, nor is there much risk of breaking the underside 
of lenses, as in ordinary cellar flaps. 


Wilkes's Metallic Flooring and Eureka Concrete Company, 
Limited. 

The central position in the Agricultural Hall is occupied by 
the important and carefully arranged exhibit of the Wilkes 
Metallic Flooring and Eureka Concrete Company, Limited, of 
17 Devonshire Square, E.C. ; works, Midland Railway Depot, 
West Kensington. Coming up to this exhibit from the east 
end of hall the first objects that attract notice are large pieces 
of the patent metallic paving which was laid in the streets of 
Old London at the South Kensington Exnibitions, showing the 
wear—or it might be said the absence of any wear—after 
enduring a traffic of 33,000,000 persons ; a slab of paving from 
West Kensington, the same as the Company supply to the 
Luton Corporation, after four years’ wear; and a slab of the 
paving in the subway between the District Railway and the 
exhibition buildings. The Old London paving was made in 
imitation of old worn boulder stones and red herring-boned 
brickwork, all in one piece from one side of the street to the 
other. The patent metallic paving of this Company was 
awarded the gold medal at the Health Exhibition, and also 
received highest award of gold medal at last year’s Building 
Exhibition, as well as at the Firemen’s Exhibition of 1886. 


The composition or material manufactured by the Compan y 
is also shown as cast in artistic forms for building materials 
and for ornamentation of buildings—columns, caps, balus- 
trading with base and coping, &c. When delicate stone 
carvings have to be copied the moulds used for the castings 
are of a compound gelatine, and from the flexible nature of this 
material designs much undercut can be reproduced. Other 
slab samples of paving and of stable paving are shown, and 
there are samples of fireproof steps as supplied to various 
buildings under different architects. Among artistic articles is 
a fine specimen of a flowered panel, two heraldic panels of 
bold design, a sample of a frieze being a reproduction from the 
Elgin marbles, very pretty musical medallions, quaint brackets, 
panels, trophies of very delicate execution, a sample of the 
frieze used at Gartshore Mansions in Scotland, a large repro- 
duction of the royal arms with ornamental soffit, elaborate 
cornice enrichments, &c. Then there are shown ornamental 
ridge tiles, trusses, moulded angles and bases, keystones with 
horses and lions’ heads, chimneypieces, &c., piers, balustrades, 
window dressings, &c. One of the window dressings shown 
was executed for Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke for Parmiter Schools, 
and another shows that used at St. Mark’s Gymnasium, Audley 
Street, for Mr. W. J. Bamber, architect. A handsome ball 
finial, with flooring and fireproof wall, as supplied to the 
American Exhibition, Earl’s Court, is shown. Also garden 
requisites and ornamental articles, such as borders, vases, &c. 
In fact, this material is used for every purpose that stone, 
brick, or terra-cotta, is applied, and it can be made in any 
colour, and so can be used to harmonise or contrast with other 
work, as effect may require. Also a granite or mosaic appear- 
ance may be given toit. The material must be practically in- 
destructible ; as it is cast in moulds, any possible treatment can 
be applied as easily as turning out plain surface work. It is 
slightly roughened to give better foothold to pedestrians. For 
tramway pavements it is grooved to allow a good grip to horses’ 
feet, and with a slight camber between the rails. Most of the 
moulded and ornamental work is shown in colour resembling 
old red sandstone, and also fireproof steps in the same. These 
fireproof staircases may be built zz sz¢w as the building pro- 
gresses, or, if desired, delivered in block on the job, obviating 
the fixing process required for stone staircases. The setting 
of the composition is remarkably quick. Grey is another 
prevalent colour, more particularly as applied to paving. A 
step made of the metallic paving composition is loaded with 
curb-stone blocks of the same material weighing some tons. 


OAK PANE LILINGS. 


A SPHCIALITY. 
MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, of 68 NEW BOND STREET, 


Is prepared to give Designs and Estimates for OAK PANELLINGS and CEILINGS, for Sacred and Domestic Buildings. Largest holder in Europe 
of Queen Anne, Jacobean, Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., English, Italian, German, and Flemish Renaissance Styles. Also Antique Carved 


Oak and Marqueterie Furniture. Architects and intending Builders would do well to send for Mr. Ichenhauser’s Illustrated Magazine, The 
Collector and Art Furnisher, Free. 


WOOD BROKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


AND 15 CANADA DOCK, LIVERPOOL... 
A HOoOovvUusEHoLD TREASURE. 


PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT BY USING CONSTANTINE’S 
PATENT “TREASURE "’ 


COOKING RANGE 


With the Patent Rising Fire Grating for reducing or enlarging the Fire. The FIRST PRIZE was awarded to the 

Patentee, after nearly one thousand tests of a variety of Ranges, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Ladies’ 

5 Sen este ees oa bok as is! oy Prize by the Exhibition, First Silver Medal. Vide Times, July 

an ’ 80 receive ghest Awards at the Medical and Sanit i i 

eg od ee. anitary, the Fisheries, the Health, and the 

DISTINCTIVE MERITS :—Perfection in Cookery—Economy in Fuel—Smok A 
effectually Cured—Unsurpassed for Durability—May be placed cake caenaas 

Illustrated Price Books, with Testimonials, Post Free. 


A. R. CONSTANTINE, G1 FLEET STREET, E.cC. 


= N.B,—Judges have conferred Greatest Honours, Highest Awards Gold and Silver Medals at all Competitive 
Exhibitions, ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 
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Indeed, the mean breaking strain, as tested by Messrs. Kirk- 
aldy & Son, is 7,605 lbs. per square inch. A very novel idea 
is that of showing a “jubilee” coffin of red granite design. 

The patent fibrous plaster is shown in an equal variety of 
specimens for building purposes and building enrichments, &c.; 
also fireproof and fibrous plaster, plain and ornamental, for 
protecting iron girders, columns, stanchions, &c., from fire. 
Cornice enrichments, caps, trusses, medallions, pilasters, 
columns, panels, friezes, ceilings, centre pieces, &c., are shown 
in fibrous plaster. For ceiling purposes and the like, the 
material, which is very light, is cast in large panels, and these 
only require screws to fix them in position. This material is 
shown beautifully ornamented. In notices of former exhibits 
the skill of Mr. W. Millar as a designer has been mentioned, 
and the care he displays must form no small part of his labours, 
as the whole of the decoration in the different materials is 
carried out from his designs. The ornamental work includes 
geometric, floral, figure, and constructional ornament. A most 
remarkable piece of work is the Milton Shield, representing the 
story of the life of man, in fibrous plaster, and which is full 
of delicately-executed lines. 

Lastly, the centre around which the exhibits are grouped is a 
handsome, double-basin fountain, in which frogs are enjoying 
the cool water. Storks, dolphins carrying each Orpheus in 
embryo, bullrushes, &c., are all pressed into service as decora- 
tion for a striking and handsome centre-piece to the exhibit. 


fTindley & Co. 


Mr. E. S. Hindley, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 
Bourton, Dorset, shows steam-engines and hand and steam 
power saw benches specially suited for builders, contractors, 
wheelwrights, &c. A very excellent and handy machine is the 
saw bench of dimensions 4 feet by 2 feet, with falling spindle, 
hand saw, boring apparatus, &c. One of the engines shown is 
a portable 1} horse-power engine and boiler on three 
wheels. A second portable 2 horse-power engine and boiler is 
mounted on four wheels. These engines take up little space, 
are. very economical in fuel and simple in working, not likely 
to get out of order, and any parts easily replaced. A third 
engine is a stationary horizontal 3 horse-power engine, with a 
vertical 4 horse-power boiler, fitted with high speed horizcntal 
governor, and requiring no fixing. All are strong, handsome, 
useful apparatus, suitable for farm and dairy work as well as 
building purposes. 


Lhe Glass Decoration Company, Limited, 


The Glass Decoration Company, Limited, 82 Hatton Garden, 
E.C., have an excellent display of decorations, which well illus- 
trates the capabilities of their patent processes. The Company 
having acquired the sole license under the respective patents, of 
manufacturing and preparing frost and fernwork crystalline 
glass (Gibson’s patent), the patent process of gilding by pre- 
cipitation (Pratt’s patent), and the permanent process of under- 
surface painting on glass introduced by Mr. Welch Savage, 
now supply crystalline glass, plate and sheet, of all kinds, 
coloured and tinted, silvered and gilded, for decoration of 
eae a clubs, hotels, restaurants, saloons of ships, theatres, 
OC,, XC. 

The above paragraph summarises what is on view at the 
stand of the Company. Jewel-like colour and lavish spread of 
gold is seen in combination with the sheen of glass on all sides. 
Crystallised glass is shown in large sheets and also set in wood- 
work, window fashion. One is a blue flash crystallised and 
gilded, another the same only a ruby tint, a third is crystallised 
and silvered, having a large tiger lily and butterfly decoration 
painted on the surface. Others are silvered and gilded, besides 
green and purple flash, and below are combinations of many 
different modes of treating and decorating. One very attractive 
feature is something like beautiful but transient effects in 
nature, such as the bloom on fruit and the sparkling hoar frost, 
here in a great measure secured and rendered permanent. 

In pot metal are signal green, blue, purple, orange, and 
yellow. There is stained amber, yellow, and lemon and cathe- 
dral tints. A jubilee panel shown is very effective. A beautiful 
fire-screen has for decoration some lovely flowers in a vase of 
embossed gold, the painting being under surface. The back- 
ground. to the decoration is a naturally imitated wood panel. 
Handsome dados, gold and under-surface painted rose sprays 
and other flowers; also shields gilded and under-painted, for 
mounting in plush frames for drawing-room decorations. Other 
panels or medallions, gilt and under-painted, are equally hand- 
some, cyclamens, fuchsias, roses, or any other effective flowers 
serving for the ornament. A table is also shown with glass top, 
representing flowers on walnut wood. 

The demands of commerce, business, and trade of all sorts 
for decoration will never grow slack, and it would be an 
interesting investigation to know the amount of money that is 
spent in decoration in order to carry on any business success- 
fully, from the magnificent ocean liners to the humblest trade 


N.B,—An old-established and successful going concern. See below as to the Cumulative Preferential Dividend of £6 per cent. on the Shares now offered for Subscription. 


EX. J. GE C. 


WIA JOR, 


EaIMIiIitTEeD, 


Manufacturers of Tiles, Pottery, and Bricks of all descriptions, including the celebrated Bath Scouring Brick ; 


also Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘ Major’s Patent Weather-proof Roofing Tiles. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886. 


‘CAPITAL: L50,000 IN 


10,000 


SHARES OF £5 EHACH. 


Issue at par of 5,000 Shares at £5 each, payable £1 per Share on Application, £2 per Share on Allotment, and £2 per Share on July 1, 1887. 


DIRECTORS. 


ALFRED PEACE, Esq., J.P., Mayor of Bridgwater, Merchant, Bridgwater and 
Bournemouth, Chairman. 

* 8 

ee A Dera Oe mk ae } (the Vendors) Managing Directors. 


EDWARD E. 8. GOODING, Esq., Durleigh Elm, Bridgwater. 


THOMAS POLE, Tsq., of the Firm of Messrs. Chamberlain, Pole & Co., Comm 
Merchants, Bristol, 


GEORGE TABER, Hsq., of the Firm of Messrs. Taber & Cullen, Seed Growers and 
Merchants, Rivenhall, Witham, Essex. 


* Will join the Board after Allotment. 


Bankers.—Messrs. Fox BrorHErs, Fowter & Co., Bridgwater, Somerset, and 


Branches ; and Messrs. BARCLAY, BEYAN, TRITTON & Co., 54 Lombard Street, London, 
#.C,, their London Agents. 


Solicitors.—ALAN MILLARD, Esq., South Petherton, Somerset ; Messrs. POWELL 
& Burt, 28 and 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, B.0, 


Secretary.—Mr. H. 8. Surru, Bridgwater, Somerset, 


_Auditors.—Messrs, Curtis, JENKINS & Co., Chartered Accountants, Exchange 
Buildings, Bristol. 


Registered Offices—BripGwaTER, SOMERSET. 
Offices in London—133 Cannon StReEET, B.C. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring and further develop- 
ing the valuable Patent Rights of the Vendors (Messrs. H. J. & C. Majsor), in the 
Patent Roofing Tiles and well-known old-established business of manufacturers of Tiles, 
Bricks and Pottery successfully carried on by them and their predecessors, the Messrs. 
SEALY, for a period of over 100 years, ‘ 

The business will be taken over by the Company as a going concern from and after 
December 31, 1886, and no consideration whatever will be paid for goodwill. The 
Company will pay for the stock, plant, machinery, land, kilns, and other requisites, at 
an ordinary trade valuation made by two valuers in the usual way. ATI the book debts 
to December 30 last will belong to the Vendors, and all book liabilities will be discharged 
by them up to that date. 

The Company will take over all existing agreements and contracts made in the 


ordinary course of business, and no payment in a i 
for the transfer of these contracts. ed Fe OL hac ttle ta ae nel 


The Property is situated in and conti i 8 
on the River Parrett, and on the sili ling Of the Geohe Winters Eetete el eee 


: main line of the Great Western Railway, and extends 

os LS ee of about 60 acres of valuable freehold and leasehold Tey hs which are 

Maes Bede ote eg al Cottages, gardens, stables, coachhouse, chaff and straw 

ans od bait - ie 8 shops, timber-shed, large storehouses, engine and boiler- 

iil fo. ses, extensive drying-houses, hacks and racks, a large patent annular 
ane Torches fuel, and other kilns and erections, 

Garant way by iticand OF ose river frontages, and are in direct communication with 


ivate sidi i 
facturing clay on the Property, at There is an ample supply of fine manu-- 


tramways are Conveniently laid down over a large 


portion of the Works, mpany will acquire the patents for the manufacture of 
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“Major’s Patent Weather-proof Roofing ‘Tiles,’ and all other patent rights now 
ata in the Vendors, the further development of which will be a source of considerable 
profit. 

“Major's Patent Weather-proof Roofing Tiles” obtained the only Medals awarded 
for Roofing Tiles, both at the “ Healtheries ” Exhibition in 1884, and the “ International ’ 
Exhibition in 1885, 

The plant to be acquired consists of three first-class steam-engines, equivalent to 
60-horse power, also three boilers, all of which have recently passed a periodical 
examination by the Inspector of the National Boiler Insurance Company, and other 
business plant and appliances. 

The value of the purchase money is estimated at about £35,000, of which the 
Vendors will take £15,000 in fully paid-up Shares and the balance in cash. 

The Vendors have agreed to act as Managing Directors at a moderate remuneration, 
and will for a period of two years from the formation of the Company forego in each 
year all dividends in respect of the fully paid-up Shares to be issued to them, or their 
nominees, until the holders of the present issue of Shares shall have received 4 
cumulative 6 per cent. dividend, to be calculated from;December 31, 1886, contingent 
upon neither of the Vendors dying, or retiring with the consent of the Board of 
Directors from the management of the Company within the above period. 

With respect to profits, Messrs, CURTIS, JENKINS & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
of Bristol, report as follows :— 

“ We have examined the books of Messrs. H. J. & CO. Masor for the five years end- 
ing March 31, 1886, and find that the net trade profits for that period have averaged 
Nine-and-a-half per cent. on the capital employed. The trade account has been charged 
with the cost of all repairs and renewals of machinery and plant, and in some cases of 
the additions made thereto, and it has also borne a charge for exhaustion of clay cut 
from the land owned and leased.” 

The advertising, printing, law costs and charges incident to the formation of the 
Company up to the allotment of Shares, to be borne by the Company, will be limited to 
the sum of £500, being 1 per cent. on the nominal capital, and any extra costs and 
expenses which may be incurred will be borne and paid by the Vendors, 

Applicants for Shares and Shareholders are at liberty to advance all or any part 
of the instalments of the Shares held by them, and will receive interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum on the sums so advanced before days fixedfor payment. 

In cases where no allotment of Shares is made, the amount deposited on application 
will be returned in full. fe 

The following contracts have been entered into, namely :—One dated November 15, 
1886, and made between the Vendors of the one part, and W. H. S. Thorburn of the 
other part, and one dated March 10, 1887, between the same parties, and one dated 
December 31, 1886, and made between the Vendors of the one part, and the Company 
of the other part. Copies of the above contracts may be seen, together with the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, at the Offices of the Company. | 

There are also the ordinary business contracts and agreements entered into by the 
Vendors as a going concern, the benefit of which will be taken oyer by the Company. 
Applicants for Shares must be deemed to have notice of such contracts and agreements, 
and to waive the specification in the prospectus of the dates thereof and the. parties 
thereto, - 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained on application to the 
Vendors, or at the Offices of the Company, or the Solicitors, 
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requirements, and these patent glass processes find their way 
into almost every business or trade purpose. Samples of fine 
fascias and lettering of prettiest and most striking design are 
shown, and this style would be very effective for displaying 
monograms, &c. There is a peculiar absence of any tawdry- 
like appearance or mere glitter in all that is displayed, and 
the general effect is pleasing. The work is durable, and 
neither affected by heat or damp. Neither has any adhesive 
matter to be used, as is the case when gold leaf is employed, 
consequently there is nothing to impair the brilliancy. Fine 
sheets of glass, very suitable for restaurants and luncheon bars, 
&c,, are shown, and among them is one quite unique in crys- 
tallised and gilded glass. 


James Robson, 

Robson’s patent drip tiles, shown at Stand C 90, are for 
weathering cornices, chimney stacks, parapets, party, external, 
and garden walls. They are the patent of Mr. J. Robson, of 
London Street, Fitzroy Square, and practical use has shown 
them to be a most excellent invention, supplying a want in all 
respects better than any other system. The Robson drip tiles 
are of two forms. 
cornices; being made of terra-cotta, it forms a hard weather- 
ing and top member, the lower edge being hollowed forms a 
proper finish and drip, which prevents the rain-water running 
down the face of the mouldings. No. 2 tile is adapted to the 
weathering of walls, chimney stacks, &c. It 
forms a neat finish to the wall, and entirely pre- 
vents the rain-water washing out the mortar 
joints and perishing the work. It is 60 per cent. 
cheaper than the ordinary tile creasing, and 
makes a better finish. These tiles have been 
pronounced by the profession to be the most 
effective and sightly drip in the market. 

No. 1 tile has the drip at right angles. It 
being used for projections such as cornices, rain 
falls clear of the building; but No. 2, which is 
intended for walls, has a sloping drip. The main 
part of the tile is built into the brickwork, so as to leave the 
rest of the tile exposed, and this portion slopes outwards and 
downwards at an angle of 45 deg. Mr. Robson contracts for 
Her Majesty’s Government, the Royal Engineers, Chatham, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, &c. These tiles were pre- 
miated at the Inventions Exhibition, as they well deserved. 
They have been used on two or more Fire Brigade stations for 


ELECT 
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No. 1 tile is adapted to the weathering of 


the Metropolitan Board of Works; the Royal Music Hall, 
Holborn ; St. Mark’s Institute, George Street, Oxford Street ;, 
supplied by request to the School of Military Engineering,, 
Chatham ; recommended by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
Mr. Ewan Christian, and Professor Kerr. Messrs. Knowles. 
have been supplied with 4,000 within three months; Messrs.. 
Ashton & Green with 2,000; Messrs. Broad with 1,000 ; and 
Messrs. Ernest George & Peto have used at a job at Ascot 75a 
for garden walls, with the broad flange out wards, for wall-fruit, 
according to a suggestion often made to Mr. Robson, and have: 
been approved of by the War Office and Office of Works. 


Edgar Keeling, Teale & Co. 

Messrs. Edgar Keeling, Teale & Co., of 14 Elm Street,. 
Gray’s Inn Road, have a display of capital work in their manu- 
factures as art metal workers, ironmongers, &c. As far as the 
ornamental character goes, everything shown is in good taste 
and highly meritorious. While the exhibit is a proof of what 
can be done in metal and the other materials, it may be added’ 
that nothing has been prepared for exhibition, samples of work 
and fittings being shown as supplied to patrons, among whom: 
are many leading architects. At the same time visitors to 
exhibitions rather like to see the Azdce de résistance which the 
exhibitor has prepared for the special occasion. Good orna~ 
mental wrought iron is shown, one specimen being a_ hanging 
chandelier for candles, which has been purchased by a Montreal 
customer. Handsome altar standards, brackets, bell-pulls, 
door-knockers, and other fittings are also shown. The alcove 
lamp is both novel and effective. Jt is copied from an old 
Arabian lamp. The gas-jet with chimney, which may be of 
coloured glass, is within a sort of open-work metal basket of 
arabesque work. This lamp is becoming a favourite. A 
gaselier and altar standard, a sample of enclosure railings for 
tombs, are ornamentally treated with colour. The hall lanterns 
well designed and effective, as, indeed, may be said of all that 
is exhibited. Among door fittings, particular attention is now 
being given by Messrs. Edgar Keeling, Teale & Co., to hard 
wood. For many purposes these are much more in character 
than fittings in other materials ; on board ship, for instance, 
where of necessity everything has to give way to wood panelling, 
&c. ; and one branch of business done by the firm is the supply 
of these fittings for the saloons of the large steamships. The 
hard wood fittings, as well as the metal furniture, would pro- 
bably 27 sz¢z look well and add effect to general decoration, as 
far as can be judged from the effect when seen ew masse. A 
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well-designed detail is not easily met with nowadays, and: it is 
seldom that a small article such as a finger-plate is satisfactory 
if ornamental treatment is essayed ; and there is all the more 
pleasure in commending the articles exhibited, though any short- 
comings in such would have been condoned, because the design 
of those and similar minutie is a test for the highest powers, 
that results too.often in merely elaborate but tasteless work. 
There is a large assortment of door and house fittings in metal- 
work which deserves attention. Good workmanship and absence 
of anything meretricious probably account for the satisfaction 
this firm has given to its customers. Two interesting objects 
might be mentioned in concluding; one is the large, orna- 
mental door handle in gun-metal as supplied to the Outer 
Temple, and the other a sample of finger-plate in brass, as 
made for Lord Brassey, at Normanhurst. 


x J: F.& G. Harris. 

Messrs. J. F. & G. Harris, of Wilson Street, Finsbury, E.C., 
mahogany, wainscot walnut, teak, cedar, and general timber 
merchants and moulding manufacturers, have a large and effec- 
tive display of their registered fancy-wood decorations for 
ornamental purposes at moderate cost. Doors and all sorts of 
wood lining, panelling, hand-railing, &c., are shown. Some of 
the samples are varnished or polished, but that is only to give 
an idea of how the work may be expected to look when 
finished off. 

flarry Hunt. 

Mr. Harry Hunt, warming and sanitary engineer, of Palace 
Works, Newington Green, has a large variety of kitcheners 
(portable and others), hall stoves, schoolroom stoves, &c., fire- 
grates, &c., as well as general builders’ ironmongery, light 
registers, kitcheners, &c. A new thing brought out and shown 
for the first time is a controlled combustion register grate for 
quick or slow combustion. With slow combustion grates there 
is more or less difficulty in starting the fire. This difficulty is 
overcome in this grate, which is an ordinary open grate or slow 
combustion, as required; and this is effected by a sliding 
bottom on rollers, which can be closed, and the bottom draught 
cut off when the fire is well burning. A kitchener is shown 
with lifting bottom, with open or close fire arrangement. This 
can be fitted to any kitchener as well as the open or closed 
arrangement. The lifting grate, when raised to its highest 
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position, allows of cooking being carried on with the smallest 
possible amount of fire. In lighting a fire for general cooking, 
a moderately large fire is required at first to heat the oven and 
hot-plate, after which a small fire would suffice if in the right 
place ; and with this patent, instead of putting on more fuel, 
the fire is lifted up bodily in the grate to the required height. 
Wrought-iron high-pressure bath boilers can be fitted to these 
kitcheners when required. The sketch given here is a sectional 
view, showing the principle of the lifting bottom. 

A large demand has arisen for the “ Jewel” portable cooking- 
range, having open and close fire. This range is fitted up ina 
superior manner, with bright mounts throughout, and sent out 
complete for fixing and working, and no extra charge is made 
for the open and close fire arrangement. The “Jewel” range 
requires no brick setting, is economical in consumption of fuel, 
cures smoky chimneys, and is the best baker, boiler, broiler, 
roaster, and toaster yet introduced. It is especially suitable 

or small households or suites of apartments, and it is most 
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useful as an auxiliary to larger kitcheners. Handsome hygiene 
ventilating hall stoves are shown, and new register grates with 
fancy tile panels. A great economy of fel is effected by all 
the apparatus shown. + etd - » yen 
Bradshaw & Co, ne 

Messrs. Bradshaw & Co., of 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
show the Limmer asphalte, for damp courses, &c., and samples 
of asphaltic concrete. This ‘material is formed in two layers, 
of a combined thickness of 2} inches.» The under layer is 
stone or gravel, in pieces to pass through a 13-inch riddler, 
which, before laying, is, by a special: process, prepared and 
mixed with a bituminous composition, patented in 1879. It is 
then rolled down to a thickness of 13 inches. The upper layer 
is white Derbyshire limestone, gauged to pass through a $-inch 
mesh, also specially prepared and mixed with the bituminous 
composition previously referred to. Before the final: rolling 
the top surface is dressed with a substance which gives ita 
clean, pleasant-looking, and durable face. This material has 
been extensively adopted by local boards, School Boards, &c., 
for the construction of suburban footpaths, playgrounds, &c., 
and has also been largely used for tennis and racquet courts, 
railway platforms, &c, &c. Messrs. Bradshaw & Co. are the 
sole agents in the United Kingdom -for (and possessing, pro- 
prietary rights in) the freehold mines of the German Asphalte . 
Company, at Limmer, near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick. 
The Limmer asphalte is a rock limestone, naturally impreg- 
nated with 22 per cent. of bitumen (a rate of impregnation not 
to be found in any other foreign asphalte), thus giving this 
material such elasticity and water-resisting properties as especially 
fits it for application to the floors of granaries, barns, stables, 
dairies, piggeries, coach-houses, malt-rooms, breweries, &c., 
and in the construction of ponds, cisterns, silos, &c. Limmer 
asphalte is specially suitable for use in the construction of 
reservoirs, roofs, &c., where water-tightness is essential. 
For such purposes over two millions of square feet of 
Limmer asphalte have been executed by Messrs. Bradshaw & 
Co.; and, for paving purposes, over 50 miles of Limmer 
asphalte footways have been laid by them in the London dis- 
trict alone sits 

The illustration shows the mode of making undergroun 
apartments watertight, when the water is found to rise above 


the ground level of floors. Should damp or water rise through 
the walls the asphalte should be laid vertically to face of walls, _ 
and carried into joints of brickwork and through walls, as 
shown at E, FE, E; A, A, asphalte floor, skirting and fillet; c, 
concrete; D, asphalte damp course through wall; B water- 
mark. Models show the efficacy of the asphalte as a damp 
course, and specimens of raw and liquid bitumen are to be seen 
from Trinidad Lake, from Valona in Albania, and Island of 
Pedernales, Venezuela, and Tyrian asphalte from shore of the 
Dead Sea, &c. 
C. G. Tebbutt. 

Mr. C. G. Tebbutt, Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, 
E.C., shows Tebbutt’s patent ‘‘safety” bricks. The patent 
safety bricks, with gutter bricks, junction gutter bricks, &c., are 
suitable for stables, carriage yards, lavatories, laundries, cattle 
markets, and generally for all positions where water is used, to 
obtain a dry walking or standing surface. A stable stall is 
exhibited paved with these bricks, and water laid on to show the 
perfect drainage, even under straw, and how to secure a healthy 
stable and avoid covered drains. For yards and lavatories 
the safety bricks are specially suitable, affording dry treading 
surface, rapid surface drainage, and are very easily cleaned. 
St. Ives New Cattle Market has just been paved with these 
patent safety bricks. They may be had in blue, buff, or red 
colours. The term “safety” has been applied to indicate the 
firm footing afforded horses and cattle, so that in rising to their 
feet or moving about there is no possibility of animals slipping 
and injuring themselves by strains or falls. The effectual 
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drainage afforded keeps the litter from getting saturated, and 
less straw requires to be used, and the surface is such as to 
secure a most comfortable bed for horses with the lessened 
amount of litter for bedding. The flooring is readily cleaned 
down by a brush and wash of water, as there are no dirt- 
retaining corners; the gutters discharge outside the stables, 
obviating the use of covered drains, traps, &c., and there is no 
danger of the gutters affording any chance for the animals to 
slip. The junction gutter bricks are used where gutters meet 
or cross. These patent safety bricks have been awarded highest 
medal in class, silver medal International Inventions Exhibi- 
tion, 1885, silver medal Architectural and Building Trades’ Ex- 
hibition, 1886, and have been supplied for the Prince of Wales 
at Sandringham, and other noblemen and gentlemen’s establish- 
ments. A paper was read by Mr. Tebbutt, the patentee, at the 
conferences at the previous Exhibition at the Hall, in which the 
system was thoroughly described. 


Brown & Green, Limited. 

Messrs. Brown & Green, of 69 and 71 Finsbury Pavement, 
E.C., and Luton, besides the special manufactures shown at 
their Stands C 105 and D 125, have a space on the north side 
of the hall, 259, where they show in action their improved gold 
medal Kensington kitchener, fitted with patent self-acting 
damper, which saves waste of coal and acts as a ventilator with 
closed fire. The commonest of coal can be burnt in it, 
the fire is clear burning, indicating perfect combustion. Of soot 
there was practically not a trace: the residuum in the way of 
ashes not worth taking into account. Cleanliness is thus 
secured. It is well ventilated, but it is in addition provided 
with two ventilating cones that are always open, insuring 
constant ventilation of the kitchen. At the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition, where it was premiated, it was considered that in 
regard of quantity cooked it burned less coal than any other 
kitchener. Draught and ventilation is so efficient that steam, 
fumes of cooking, or fumes from anything spilt on the plate 
are carried off through the damper without chance of pervading 
the kitchen or the house. The fire is underfed, and roasting 
can be effectually done in front of the fire, there being a direct 
thrust of heat through the holes of the drilled furnace-plate. A 
set of open fire-bars is sent, if wished for, to substitute for 
the furnace-plate for open fire purposes. Tile coving is 
reserved for the sides only, it being found that a tile coving at 
back is apt to have the difficulty that tiles in that position 
are liable to crack and become greasy. The grill most 
conveniently fits on top of fire, and no fumes are in any way 
perceptible when in use. A pipe runs through the oven con- 
necting with a dial in front of oven door—a thermometer, in 
fact, shows the exact temperature of the oven. The whole 
apparatus can be inspected at the hall, back and front, and no 
brickwork is used for it. The gold medal Gem and other 
portable stoves, underfed grates, underfed and other kitcheners 
are also shown. Among the exhibits at the main stand is 
shown a noyelty in the way of a springless rim lock that never 


wants lubricating, and consisting of three parts only, thus 
with very little opportunity to get out of order, nor is there 
anything in those parts that well could get out of order. Thearm 
(1) works the latch bolt (2). The bolt (4), when thrown by the 
key over the ‘pin (3), fixes the arm, and thus locks the latch 
bolt (2) All the working parts are loose, having neither 
screw or rivet. By the patent “grip” axle frames pulleys 


of the firm much labour is saved, as about a dozen can 
be fixed in the time taken for fixing an ordinary one. 
The wheels revolve more freely. and there is less risk of 
breakage in fixing than with ordinary ones. No. 1 is per- 


fectly secure without screws. No. 2 is provided with 
screw holes; they are not necessary, but are sometimes pre- 
ferred, and when fixed are firmer and superior to the old plan. 
To fix them it is necessary to bore three holes with a centre bit 
one under the other, large enough to admit the back of the 
pulley which is rather smaller than the front. Place a piece of 
wood on the face of the pulley and drive it in tightly. No 
other fixing is necessary. A template with three holes is sent 
with each dozen; these holes give the exact position for the 
centre bit, the middle one should be bored last ; to insure{the 
bit being the right size it is desirable to make trial on a piece of 
wood. ‘The fixing of No. 2 is nearly identical, but No. 1 is the 
pattern generally adopted. 

Pearce’s patent improved slow combustion register grate is 
a novelty which has found much favour while on exhibition. 
The latest improvements are introduced along with the newly- 
patented improvements, the Pridgin Teale back and others. 
The patent improvements consist in an air chamber 5} inches. 
deep, with grate fender or regulating fence that when closed 
gives slow combustion, and the grate has a narrow mesh bottom. 
Also the fireclay back is recessed below the baffle, so that 
smoke must curl forwards over the fire, thus getting rid of more 
than half the smoke. Lastly, a self-acting register which is. 
attached to the canopy, and which can be worked from the 
front by hand, from half an inch to 5 inches open at will. This. 
is the only existing grate by which the register can be regulated 
from the canopy. To clean chimney, canopy and register 
attached has simply to be removed. The fire-bars are one 
solid casting. The fire, we are told, will last twenty-four hours 
without attention by removing canopy and regulating fence. 
The whole is in fancy-tiled chimneypiece. Messrs. Brown & 
Green also show a handsome dog-stove with ornamental, 
engraved, and pierced brasswork. An assortment of excellent 
firegrates are shown, and one has a handsome electro-bronze- 
canopy. Besides various handsome and low-priced slow- 
combustion grates, the gold medal Kensington smoke-con- 
suming register grate is shown in most artistic surroundings. 
Solid wood mantels and overmantels in oak and walnut are 
shown. The walnut, which is left white to show the quality 
of workmanship, is for smoking-room, having shelf and small 
ledges handy to rest drinking-glasses or other things on. The 
handsome fender worked in brass deserves attention; also 
handsome brass finger-plates, engraved or repoussé work, 
hand-finished with bird, flower, and other appropriate orna- 
ment. In these and all the articles alluded to good workman- 
ship and good effect are noticeable, and, what is to the point in 
these days, the prices seem remarkably moderate. 


MM. C. Duffy & Son. 

Messrs. ‘M. C. Duffy & Son, of 66 Storks Road, Ber- 
mondsey, S.E., exhibit their excellent patent floor construction, 
known as the “Immovable Acmé” solid wood-block flooring. 
The advantages of a perfectly solid homogeneous wood floor 
are now thoroughly recognised, but the advantages are lost if 
the floor will not stand use without risk of the wood blocks. 
getting loosened. A most ingenious arrangement in the patent 
acmé floors of Messrs. Duffy & Son is their system of dowelling 
the wood blocks together with wood dowel pins, by which 


arrangement a perfect bond is secured throughout the whole 
floor, the component parts of which are small rectangular 
wood blocks disposed herringbone fashion, and all knit firmly 


together by dowels at end and, side contacts. The second 
element of stability consists in foundational bonding blocks,, 
that are built into the concrete and cement substratum at 
intervals, and to which the superposed flooring blocks or 
briquets are thoroughly secured, thus presenting an effectual 
safeguard against the disruption or upheaval of the’ flooring. 
Each of the flooring blocks has, moreover, a > shaped groove 
running along the bottom edge of each side. Before the blocks 
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are laid, they are dipped into a preservative adhesive composi- 
tion while the latter is in a heated fluid or semi-fluid state, with 
which not only the under surface of each briquet becomes 
coated, but which takes up and enters into the > shaped 
longitudinal grooves, and thus a hard and fast joint is made 
between the flooring blocks, or briquets, and the cement 
and underlying concrete substratum or foundation, with the 
result that the floor becomes solid throughout, presenting 
an even and immovable structural formation, free from 
interstices, preventing the penetration of moisture, or the 
accumulation of foul air or vermin; and the surface of a 
floor so laid may be washed or scrubbed without the risk 
of affecting any other part than the actual flooring surface 
to be cleansed. The wood which Messrs: Duffy employ 
for their flooring is thoroughly seasoned by a special process 
adopted by them so as to insure immunity from shrinkage, 
as also to prevent the destructive effects of dry-rot. Again, 
the concrete and cement bed having been brought to a 
perfectly smooth and level surface on top, is allowed to 
consolidate and become free from moisture before the flooring 
blocks are laid. Also a special feature peculiar to the adhesive 
compound employed consists in its very rapidly setting, so that 
the floor when laid assumes as nearly as possible a dead level, 
obviating any necessity for planing down the tops of the wood 
blocks or briquets in any parts of the area covered. 

The system is well shown by various models of the work in 
its different stages, as well as the dowelling together of the 
wood briquets, which are fixed together without being closed 
up entirely, thus allowing the dowel pieces to be seen. Some 
fine specimens of joinery are seen in the four large carved 
newels shown, and beautiful specimens of ornamental flooring 
of different coloured woods, the fine polish and finish being 
labour well spent to show the beauty of the material at its best. 
Messrs. Duffy & Son have already been awarded five gold 
medals, two silver medals, and other medals and certificates, 
all highest awards, and the testimonials they have received 
rom architects of standing form a long list. 


Humpherson & Co. 
(’ The ornamental section of the exhibit of Messrs. Humpher- 
son & Co., Fulham Road, was described last week. 

In another department of the exhibit are displayed 
Humpherson’s patent syphon flushing cistern or water-waste 
preventer, the Humpherson combination flush-down closets, 
elastic valve-closets, &c., the water-waste preventer here 
illustrated, which gained the only prize medal for flushing 
cisterns at the Inventions Exnibition, 1885, and was awarded 
the certificate of merit of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 


in the same year. A full-size working model in glass at the 
Exhibition enables the action to be plainly seen and understood. 
It cannot better be described than by saying that the cistern is 
one of ordinary construction, having a well cast in the bottom. 
In this well is fixed a cylinder with open top, in the centre of 
which is a pipe connected with the union for fall pipe. Over 
this chamber is placed a double copper cylinder, resting on 
three blocks to allow the water to pass under. A simple form 
of lever with locking end is used to work the apparatus, and to 
which the cylinder is connected by means of a chain. The 
action is as follows :—A small quantity of water remaining in 
the chamber after the cistern has been used, when the water 
ris€s again in the cistern the air becomes bound between the 
cylinders, which prevents the water from passing over. When 
the lever is raised a partial vacuum is formed ; the water then 
is forced into it by atmospheric pressure, causing it to overflow 
the centre pipe, and then by syphonic action the whole contents 
are ee nareed. The apparatus is simple, strong, and easily 
ses ed, having no tight-fitting parts, leather, or rubbers, and no 
valves except the ball valve ; yet a full flush of two gallons is 
imsured whether the handle is held or not. It is specially 


adapted for all kinds of wash-out and wash-down closets, 
urinals, &c., and may be easily applied to existing closets. 
There is a full 14 inches of water-way in every part, so that 
great flushing power is obtained, and one point we think 
specially in its favour is that it will work well at any height from 
2 feet and upwards above water-closet basin, and yet it only 
requires a pull of 1-lb. weight to discharge the whole quantity 
of water. The whole apparatus is strongly made in galvanised 
iron and copper with strong brass unions and an improved ball 
valve, the outlet of which, being carried to the bottom, allows 
the water to fill the cistern noiselessly. 

Humpherson’s patent pipe or connection, of which we give 
a drawing and section, ingeniously meets a want long recog- 
nised in the connecting of earthenware traps to lead soil pipes 


in the most efficient and inexpensive way. The objections to 
lead or putty joints has been often a bar to the use of excellent 
earthenware closets. The Humpherson connection consists of 
a rebated rubber ring, which is slipped over the junction of the 
earthenware trap and metal pipe. A light copper band or 
collar, of hollow construction, is then passed over it, and 
tightened by means of a bolt, which presses the rubber ring 
firmly on to the two pipes, making a perfectly secure joint, 
capable of withstanding any pressure of water or gas likely 
to be brought to bear upon it. The rubber ring, being of the 
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best quality rubber and within the copper collar, though outside 
the pipes, such a small surface of it is exposed to the action of 
atmosphere or any matter which would be likely to destroy it, 
will last fora number of years, yet allow for the expansion and 
contraction of the two pipes in consequence of variations in 
temperature. This joint is also well adapted for the joint 
between iron and lead soil pipes. The perfect valve-closet is 
specially designed to meet sanitary requirements where a first- 
class elastic valve-closet is needed. It is thoroughly well made, 
and noiseless in action, the working parts being of gunmetal. 
It has alarge white flushing rim basin, white china dish and 
ebony handle, and white china cover to bottom valve; the 
whole of the parts seen are white china, and the cleansing is 
expeditiously effected. The overflow of basin is fitted with a 
good trap placed behind the valve, so that no soil can be 
flushed into it, as in w.c.’s where the overflow is opposite the 
valve; and the valve-box being ventilated, the overflow cannot 
possibly be untrapped by syphonage. A great improvement 
is also made in the construction of the valve, which can be 
repaired by a plumber in ten minutes, while the time now taken 
is usually hours. 

Humpherson’s flush-down cottage-closet, which can also be 
had in forms to suit higher class requirements, gained the certi- 
ficate of merit of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 1885, 
and is a most effective flush-down closet. It possesses great 
flushing power, combined with simplicity of construction, and 
will pass severe tests very successfully. By means of the dip 
entering the water the trap is perfectly cleansed at each dis- 
charge, and by a narrow flushing rim and peculiar shape of the 
front part of basin the water is thrown forcibly against the 
back, the part usually corroded. The globular ball valves are 
introduced to meet the want of a noiseless ball valve for 
cisterns, water-waste preventers, &c. They are simple, having 
no cup leather and only one rubber seating in a solid spindle, 
so are not likely to get out of order, and are easily taken to 
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pieces and repaired. By lengthening the nozzle of the valve 
with a piece of tube to the bottom of the cistern, the incoming 
water is rendered nearly noiseless. The improved quick- 
turning hot-water cocks were awarded a silver medal at last 
year’s Exhibition. They are strongly made of the best gun- 
metal, and are not likely to get out of order. They have vul- 
canised fibre seatings, and are warranted to stand boiling water 
at a high pressure. They are very easily repaired, simply 
requiring a new seating. 


Wright & Co. 

Messrs. Wright & Co., of 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W., show their patent fireproof fixing blocks for walls 
and floors. Wood has for generations been used in buildings, 
&c., owing to the necessity of having some material built into 
or afterwards inserted in the house walls, &c., into which nails 
can be driven, and which will hold the nails when driven in. 
No other material was available, so the presence of wood was 
necessary for numberless purposes, for fixing skirtings, dados, 
matchboarding, &c., &c., to walls; and on the heels of the 
joiner came the bellhanger, driving his wooden plugs, &c., into 
the walls. The disadvantages of this otherwise so useful a 
material consist in the inherent risks from fire, the liability of 
shrinkage and decay of the wocd, and that the bellhanger’s 
part of the work remained in working order possibly somewhat 
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longer than the time he consumed in executing it. 
tages of Wright’s fireproof fixing blocks, now so universally 
recognised, is simply, so to speak, the substitution of a solid, 
hard, durable fireproof brick, but into which, unlike brick or 
stone, nails can readily be driven. These are built up in the 
bond like ordinary bricks, and thus the required nailing material 
is supplied, and that which is guaranteed, that they will carry 
any weight put upon them, has so far not failed to be verified. 
The blocks, roughly speaking, include wall blocks, floor blocks, 
and blocks for fixing ceilings to. The illustration annexed will 
very well show the different purposes for which the blocks are 
useful, the fixing blocks being denoted in each case by the 
black section. The models shown at the stand very adequately 
represent the use of the blocks. Full descriptions have also 
appeared in Zhe Architect at former exhibition notices, and 
ether occasions to which readers may be referred. 


Edward Smith & Co. 

The specialities of Messrs. Edward Smith & Co., Coalville, 
are arranged in a structure which, as was explained in these 
columns last week, takes the form of the letter X. Each of the 
spaces may be taken as the angle of a room, the two walls of 
which are built up with a different dado and wall lining, and the 
floor space is laid with hearth and floor tiling. On the floor of 
one of the spaces in front is laid a handsome hearth tiling of rich 
red and amber tiles about three inches long and one inch in 
width, arranged in herring-bone fashion. To the back of this 
is an elaborate mosaic tile hearth emblematic of “the daw in 
borrowed plumes” in /AZsop’s fables, carried out in peacock 
biue and appropriate colouring on a neutral grey ground. It 
represents a terrace wall with flowers in vases on the top and 
grass lawn below. An unfortunate bird is apparently under an 
operation, being plucked by two magnificent peacocks, and the 
operation results in revealing the would-be peacock as a most 
unmistakable daw. Dado work is shown; that on the wall to 
the right is a coloured dado formed cf small narrow enamelled 
tiles of green and blue-green in diagonal arrangement, having a 
ich effect, with wall lining over of hexagonal tiles of a light 
creamy white. The left-hand dado is of square tiles of rich 


brown and imitation mosaic, with square tiled wall lining of 
warm creamy white. 

In the next space the floor tiling to the front has the name 
of the firm—E. Smith & Co., Coalville, England—in mosaic 
tilework, producing a rich and sparkling effect from the leading 
colour, a sort of malachite green in several shades. The 
colours used are pale browns and greens and blues running 
through graduated tones to the deepest shades. The triangular 
strip of hearth tiling at the back of this is composed of brown 
and green tiles shaded from light to dark. The right-hand 
dado is of plain 6-inch by 2-inch red brown enamelled tiles, 
arranged diagonally with upper border of chocolate brown, 
edged with black, with white wall lining over. The left-hand 
dado is in small tile mosaic, very effective, and often mistaken 
for glass mosaic, and is, in general effect, what may be called 
peacock decoration. A kind of scroll pattern is executed in 
colours ranging from pale to rich brown up to black, green of 
the palest up to the deepest tone, and peacock blue in the same 
gradations. The border at top is of rich brown, shaded with a 
wall lining over of hexagonal tiles of a delicate sea green tint. 
A handsome ornamental tile is shown loose, with coronet and 
thistle ornament, the colouring introduced amounting to a 
dozen or more tints. The colour of the thistle flowers is as 
delicate as it is true to nature. This completes the description 
of the handsome work shown, and over which four weird 
nondescripts in red and buff material keep watch and ward. 


Ewart & Son. 

Messrs. Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, show their “ Light- 
ning” bath, in ornamental mahogany wood casing, with copper 
quick-waste standard overflow-pipe (which supports the “ Light- 
ning” geyser heater), fitted with dual tap, plated pull-up handle, 
&c., and copper bath japanned and polished. The lightning 
geyser patent heater is adapted for fixing in any position, and 
for any purpose where a supply of pure hot or boiling water is 
required instantly. In five sizes, made throughout of copper 
and brass. In connection with the bath the dual tap fitted is 
a great convenience. Geysers are often damaged by lighting 
the gas before the water is admitted, and also by leaving the 
gas full on after the water has been shut off, or after the supply 
has failed. The “dual” tap prevents this by admitting the 
water at the same time as the gas, and by shutting the gas 
almost entirely off when the water supply is discontinued from 
any cause whatever. The gas so reduced may be completely 
extinguished by the separate tap, which is attached to the 
geyser, or it may be left permanently alight without damage. 
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This may be made more clear by saying that when the gas is 
nominally lit—that is, showing microscopic points of light—the 
dual tap must be turned to raise the gas to its normal flame ; 
but the effect of turning the dual tap is to turn on the water 
also, which immediately flows into the heater, and out of the 
heater into the bath—the absolutely cold, and may be icy cold, 
water being directly delivered warm, the flow becoming almost 
immediately too hot to try with the finger. The bath may be 
left to fill itself, and should it be forgotten, and get too full, the 
gas would all the same be shut off. The Gordon gas bath is 
shown, and the Challenger competition copper bath, weighing 
68 lbs. of copper, and sold at 7/7. 10s. Ornamental zincwork is 
also shown, and some ornamental work for roofing in copper. 
Copperwork plain, and for covering roofs or leads, is also 
shown. It may be used advantageously at one-fifth the weight 
of lead, and for a building requiring five or six tons of lead, 
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one ton of copper will suffice, and will prove more durable than 
lead, and would remain uninjured in case of fire. Copper is 
some three or four times as durable as zinc, and drips necessary 
for zinc may be dispensed with. By use of copper an economy 
may be effected in the amount of timber framing, and owing to 
toughness of the material a good workman may boss and groove 
joints by hand. : : 

The Empress ventilator is also shown, and window decora- 
tions, window conservatories, with plain, figured, or coloured 
glass, erected and furnished with rockwork, ferns, and fountains; 
flower-boxes, with or without ornamental tiles, &c. The 


accompanying sketches illustrate various specialities of Messrs. 
Ewart & Son. 


The Moncrieff bath is shown in sketch, as 


exhibited at the Health Exhibition, for which a medal was 
awarded ; the whole made of tinned copper, polished, in walnut 
wood casing, inlaid and carved, with the full service of valves, 
viz., hot and cold shower, hot and cold spray, hot and cold 


douche, hot and cold sitz, hot and cold wave, cold sitz douche, 
hot and cold plunge. 


Fl, W. Cooper & Co., Limited. 

_ The handsome stands of Messrs. H. W. Cooper & Co., 
Limited, of 28a Upper George Street, Edgware Road, W., are 
as attractive as usual. They may be compared to two very 
large glass show-cases, and the various specialities for which 
the firm are noted form the glazing. One side of the smaller 
stand has window mullions to represent casements as fixed in 
stone, Lead-glazed lights are among the exhibits. The glass 
may be plain, or, like many specimens shown, is coloured and 
figured, and the lights fitted with revolving circular ventilators, 
or louvre ventilators. Three lights are shown side by side, 
lead glazed, with coloured glass, the designs showing sprays 
with apple-blossom and mulberry, with blossom and fruit, &ce., 
running throughout, and to these the revolving circle is fitted. 
The middle light has the appearance of a fixed light, lead 
glazed, with a floral treatment that suggests continuity. The 
light is, however, a beautiful series of louvres, and thus treated 
looks remarkably well either as a closed light or an open louvre 
ventilator. Within the case are two coloured glass panels, 
sample of figure treatment, the one representing an Amazon, 
and the other a knight in armour. A square of fine plate-glass 
is enriched with ground figured work, the circle also having 
ground ornament. _ The contrast between the glass ground and 
the polished glass in the one square is pleasing in itself ; but as 
any pretty design may be figured in or by groundwork the 
effect may be enhanced to any degree. There is a square of 
blue glass ground figured shown. In this the groundwork 
forms the ground proper, and outlines the design represented 
by the blue. Ina second square the glass is a rich red glass, 


the design being effected in the same way as in the blue. 
Another square, ground figured and blue, shows the Prince of 
Wales’s Feathers, motto, &c.; the ventilator, instead of being a 
circle, as in the other squares, is diamond-shaped. In juxta- 
position is a similar square, but it differs by being of red glass, 
showing the Royal Arms, and having the ventilator in the form 
of a handsome Maltese cross. These and other appliances, 
prettily worked out, show that there is much scope for the 
application of effective ornament. Geometric designs suit 
admirably for effect as to form, and to this graceful design, 
pictorial treatment, colour, &c., can be added, and articles for use 
produced of much beauty. Revolving circular ventilators, sliding 
ventilators, and improved louvre and Venetian ventilators for 
every purpose and of every variety and description are shown. 
Also a variety of hopper ventilators and wrought-iron, gun- 
metal, brass, and improved copper casements, fittings, and 
fasteners—all of great merit. 


Ashton & Green, Limited. 


Messrs. Ashton & Green, Limited, of Bury Street, St. Mary 
Axe, E.C., show a large variety of excellent ranges and fire- 
grates and chimneypieces, hearth fittings, &c., varied for 
dining-room, billiard-room, library, morning-room, drawing- 
room, study, &c., smoking-room, and bedrooms. A handsome 
6-feet tile-panel “‘ Mansion” range is shown, with appropriate 
steel and brass mounts, having two ovens and open or close 
fire; an improved open and close fire patent Birmingham 
range, with wrought-iron mounts, asbestos packed oven doors 
and tiled covings ; the “ Favourite,” in two sizes, the one a two- 
oven coving range, the other oven and boiler, both open or 
close fire, new patterns. Also Gresham, Gordon, Dunstan, and 
specialité ranges, and the “ Sherbrooke” combination cooking, 
register, and smoke-consuming ranges. There are also shown 
some capital enamelled gas stoves improved, und with improved 
oven, burners, and gas-chamber, with asbestos packing and 
outside casing. The various suites of chimneypieces, complete 
with firegrates, fittings, &c., are all very good, and very hand- 
some ones among them. White and coloured marble, slate, 
&c., and also iron mantels and overmantels, with mirror, in 
suitable colours. Side tile decoration and hearth tile ornament, 
where used, is well arranged to fit in with the general design. 
Handsome work is also seen on the register canopies. Alto- 
gether, besides the utility, which is the main consideration of 
what is on exhibition, appearances have been studied with a 
good result. 


The Patent Victoria Stone Company. 
The Patent Victoria Stone Company, of 283A Kingsland 


-Road, E., show flight of steps, window head, sills, paving, cut 


step, platform coping, balustrading, vases, nosed steps, sinks, and 
pedestals, made in their patent Victoria stone. Slabs of the 
material, which the longer it is exposed to the air the harder it 
gets, are shown, one from paving at four exhibitions in 
Kensington, showing a wear of one thirty-second part of an 
inch after a traffic of 20,000,000 persons, and another from 
Whitechapel after a daily traffic of 79,040 persons daily. 
Whatever small wear occurs it wears evenly away, it can be 
tooled as easily as York stone, while it does not scale like 
York stone. It is non-porous ; water, snow, and frost does not. 
injure it. One hundred miles of it have been laid for London 
vestries and in the provinces, and it has now been used eighteen 
years since its first introduction in 1868. The process it 
undergoes renders it a real stone, so to speak, being made of 
Portland cement and pulverised granite, carefully washed. It 
is 15 per cent. cheaper than York stone, and said to be 33 per 
cent. better. There can be no comparison between the wear- 
ing qualities of the two. Vases and other ornamental work 
and busts looked uncommonly well. A sample of the stone is 
shown, as coped by a mason, and another has been tooled to 
show the composition. This Company was the first to have 
their exhibit ready. 


Robert Walker. 


Mr. Robert Walker, of 121 Beaufoy Road, Lavender Hill, 
S.W., shows his new method for securing wood blocks for 
flooring purposes without use of dowells, nails, or screws, but 
by use of a special composition only. The blocks employed 
are perfectly squared, and are not shot under, so that the com- 
position will not ooze up between them, and the floor can be 
washed and wiped off clean without holding water. Samples 
of flooring made with blocks of yellow deal, pitch pine, and oak 
are shown, and a piece of flooring, which is in perfect state, 
though the substratum on which the embedding composition 
and blocks are laid is broken through. The floor is evidently a 
reliable and inexpensive flooring, and so solid in material and 
so tenaciously fixed in the composition that there can be little 
risk of its being disturbed by heavy or rough usage. Mr. 
Robert Walker has several orders for the flooring from archi- 
payee which would not be the case if the flooring system was 
aulty. 
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St, Pancras. [ronwork Company. +e 
In the notice last’ week; allusion was made to. the» new 
patent rubber treads for stairs, &c. We now give sketches of 
this ingenious novelty, an invention which for safety and dura- 
bility is very welcome. The following describes the system. 
The novel feature of this invention is the use of a metal per- 
forated plate or keeper, with blocks of indiarubber fixed in the 
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holes, and projecting above it, so as to give a firm foothold 
under all circumstances. They can be applied to any stairs, of 
wood, stone or iron, without any alterations being needed. No 
cutting away or other weakening of the stairs required. They 
are the most durable form of tread known. The rubbers wear 
very slowly, and can be turned round, interchanged, and finally 
renewed at a trifling cost. New or old or worn steps can be 
fitted with them in a few minutes. They can be made to any 
size, length or width. Their appearance is neat. They give 
the most perfectly safe foothold ; slipping or tripping entirely 
prevented. The Company show specimens of their high-class 
work in stables, stable fittings, safety mangers, division paving, 
gutters, &c., a fine model being exhibited to show the various 
fittings, &c. Plain and ornamental spiral staircases are shown, 
and ornamental wrought-iron metalwork, gates, railings, and 
the like. 
Britannia Company. 

The Britannia Company, Colchester, exhibit Hazeland’s new 
patent planing machine, worked by hand or steam-power ; the 
new patent circular and vertical saw, and lathes and appliances. 
The Hazeland’s planing machine is designed to meet a long- 
felt want, to plane wood from : inch up to 3 inches thick at a 
rapid rate, and with the least expenditure of power. The work 
is planed true on the surface by means of a stationary knife, or 
plane iron, fixed to a planed iron table ; and it is fed up to and 
past the knife by means of an iron roller covered with india- 
rubber. The softest wood»or the hardest oak can be planed 
with equal facility. Power planers are fitted with fast and loose 
pulleys, turned and bored, and with larger rollers, and wrought- 
iron spindle running in gun-metal bearings, in place of the 
hhand-driving wheels. The circular and vertical saw is designed 
as an economical tool to do nearly twice as much work as any 
other treadle saw. It will cut up to 4 inches square. Scroll- 
‘Cutting is a separate appliance ; the upper arm is suspended 
from wall or ceiling, and only let down when wanted, thus 
leaving the table quite clear for work of any size. It will 
‘cut up to 4 inches thick with the vertical saw. Grooving is 
done by thick saw at a speed much greater than by other saws. 
Dowelling is done on an adjustable table at the side of the 
machine ; a special appliance is fitted for holding work and 
insuring uniformity. In mitre-cutting the common gilt mould- 
ings for picture-frames can be cut without any shake, and will 
Not require planing or finishing. Boring can be done with great 
rapidity in holes up to 2 inches. 


Rowlands Castle Brick Company. 

A very excellent exhibition of bricks and tiles is to be seen at 
the stand of the Rowlands Castle Brick Company. The 
special feature is the dark-red colour of their facing and mould- - 
ing bricks. The district of Rowlands Castle, ‘in Hampshire, is 
noted for this peculiar depth of colour; but the attention paid 
to the selection of fine clays and improved machinery must not 
be left out of consideration. The result is an exceedingly rich 
colour ; and on the score of density and hardness, Messrs. 
Kirkaldy & Son, in their report of a test, state that a pressure 
of 300 tons per square foot was borne before crushing. Messrs. 
E. P. Baslin & Co., the proprietors, inform us that the brick 
does not deteriorate by exposure to the weather, but on the 
contrary, the rich colour is more clearly brought out. The 
brickyard is connected with the railway, so that the bricks are 
loaded direct into the trucks most carefully. 


- W. Howite. 

Mr. W. Howie, of Garlick Hill, Cannon Street, E.C., 
exhibits an excellent variety of baths, lavatories, and plumbers’ 
brasswork of every description. The main recommendation is 
the excellent quality of the work for material and finish, whilst 
the prices are competitive. Mr. Howie makes a special depart- 
ment of fireclay and sanitary goods. Amongst the latter must 
be mentioned a ventilating trap which obtained the highest 
award at the Edinburgh Exhibition. Mr. Howie has had a 
long experience in working to architects’ specifications, and in 
being personally responsible for the work done, and guarantee- 
ing its durability. This reliability“should make him widely 
known to those requiring properly-executed contracts. 


Lindley & Son. 

Messrs. Lindley & Son, Lindley Stone Quarries, Mansfield, 
Notts, show some samples of their excellent Mansfield and 
Ancaster stone. Specimens are shown of yellow, red, white 
Ancaster, and Ancaster freestone, and pink freestone. 


flenry & Morant. 

Messrs. Henry & Morant, of 104 Walbrook House, E.C., 
show Henry’s patent sash-line fastener. This is easily fitted 
into any window-sash, and, once fixed, a broken cord can be 
removed and a fresh one adjusted without taking out the sash- 
frame or beadings or damaging the paint or woodwork. The 
fastener is made of best malleable iron, of any size and strength 
required, to fit any window-sashes, straight or curved, plain or 
ornamental, and is tested up to 200 lbs. weight. 


FH. J. & C. Major, Limited. 

Messrs. H. J. & C. Major, Limited, the Patent Tile Works, 
Bridgwater, show Major's patent weatherproof tiles. These 
tiles form a double “rabbit” at the top, bottom, and sides of 
the tiles, thus avoiding cut or unprotected corners, making a 
secure lap that prevents wind-stripping and entirely excludes 
drifting rain and snow. 

Fames Adums. 

Mr. James Adams, 21 Union Street, S.E., shows “ The 
Slave” anti-slamming door springs with atmospheric check, 
and improved double-action door springs. Also patent screw- 
grip fastener, bringing casements out of winding, stopping wind 
rattling, secure fastener against thieves ; and new spring brake 
for supporting screen windows for public-house and tavern 
bars, offices, &c., where the mullion does not allow of cords and 
balance weights. 

F. C. Halliday. 

Mr. J.C. Halliday, 254 Hatton Garden, shows the registered 
Clapton lights, and improvements in gas-lighting and gas- 
warming apparatus. The Clapton light is for places of worship, 
schools, lecture-halls, shops, and places of business. No glass 
basins, chimneys, carbon containers, or other delicate append- 
ages required. Ordinary gas only is used. Instead of a large 
number of small burners, a few powerful burners are used, and 
thus light is vastly increased without any increase in the con- 
sumption of gas. Four Clapton burners will yield the light of 
500 candles. The porcelain reflector, suspended above the 
burners, is of a combined flat and conical formation, and reflects 
the light in a sideway as well as downward direction, These 
are made in ornamental styles, as well as the Wilson patent 
Elegant,” and other forms of the Wilson heating stoves, which 
have very effective radiating surfaces. 


In next week’s Architect notices will appear of Messrs. 
Anderson & Son, Limited, Bracknell Pottery Co., Broad & Co, 
Heathman & Co., Thomas Heron, Kite & Co., Marshall & Co., 
Musgrave & Co., Sliding Casement Co., C. Gay Roberts, 
Rosher & Co., Steel & Garland, H. Thompson .& Co., J. D. 
Wright, and others. 

Among those unavoidably left over are also Messrs. John 
Matthews, Brazier & Son, the Bristol Wagon Works Co., 
Samuel Putney, T. Wontner Smith & Son, and the Buttermere 
Green Slate Co. 
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Coma PEDESTAL VASE,’’ 


JENNINGS IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a s-orehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 

external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

@® The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884) 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII., and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, witb 
‘JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ” 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 45 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” an@ 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are 5 aiteaays in use in Sl efodltals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well fiushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by & 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inherent defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of * JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 


> & GO., BsEICESTER. 
ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


| INTE W PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3. 


PAMPHLET, * How to fix and repair Electric and Pneumatic Bells,” Four Stamps, LISTS FREE. 


Bn AD AN N & F Monk Bridge, 

sy YORK. 

Ee London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 

: Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Flushing, 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 


FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 
FLUSH URINALS _ ,, f 93 
> TROUGH CLOSETS . a 2 
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Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 
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Wuen Lord Tennyson first appeared as a poet he 
introduced a pretty little poem by saying in plain prose 
that it was very difficult to describe a statue in verse. 
After reading his lordship’s curious production called a 
* Jubilee Ode,” which is neither prose nor verse, everyone 
will admit that Lord TENNyson finds it as hard to describe 
a building as a statue. Addressing the “ Patriot Architect ” 
—we wonder if his lordship ever heard of one that was not 
patriotic—he says :— 

Shape a stately memorial, 

Make it really gorgeous, 

Some Imperial Institute, 

Rich in symbol and ornament, 

Which may speak to the centuries, 

All the centuries after us, 

Of this year of her jubilee. 
There is hardly a word in the lines that will bear exa- 
mination. What kind of architecture is suggested? The 
nearest approach to a gorgeous memorial is, we suppose, 
the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, but anything of that 
species is hardly adapted for use as an Imperial Institute. 
It is plain that Lord TenNnyson’s ideal architecture—if he 
can be said to have an ideal—is not of the Greek type. 
There is not a word to suggest that beauty of form is 
necessary. The great thing is to have plenty of ornament 
of a strong kind. What the Poet Laureate means by 
symbols will be a puzzle to every builder. When we find 
his lordship writing about shaping a memorial it is evident 
that he no longer retains his mastery of language. Why 
will poets meddle with things they are unable to com- 
prehend? 


CoMPETITIONS are so generally adopted in France it is 
considered advisable to issue an official decree for the 
purpose of preventing any favouritism in a competition 
through family feeling ina judge. A member of a com- 
mission who discovers that one of his relations is to be a 
competitor is to resign. If it should happen that he does 
not make the discovery until after the envelopes are 
opened which contain the real names of the competitors, he 
is then to retire, and a new vote is to be taken by the 
remaining judges. The prohibited degrees extend to 
second cousins. The regulations apply equally to judges 
who advise about the purchase of works for the State, the 
commissions in the factories of Sévres, the Gobelins, 
Beauvais, bursaries for young artists, and the chief prizes of 
the Salon. In justice to the artists who have held office, it 
must be said that the decree does not refer to any unfair 
decision as the cause of its promulgation. 


Tue Ancient Monuments Act takes a very long time to 
be set in motion. In the schedule which accompanied the 
first proposals on the subject, several monuments were in- 
cluded which continue to be outside the protection of the 
law. It is only now that the following are scheduled :— 
(1) Little Kits’ Coty House, or the Countless Stones of 
Tottington, in the county of Kent; (2) the Chambered 
Tumulus at Buckholt, in Gloucestershire ; (3) the Druids’ 
Circle and Tumulus on Eyam Moor, Derbyshire ; (4) the 
Pictish Tower of Carloway in Ross-shire ; (5) the Ruthwell 
Runic Cross in Dumfriesshire ; and (6) St. Ninian’s Cave 
in Wigtownshire. It is requisite for the schedule to remain 
forty days on the tables of the Houses of Parliament before 
the provisions of the Act can be applied to the monuments 
It will be well to use a little more expedition if the usual 
vandalism arising in the tourist season is to be avoided this 
year. 


Upon the death of M. Abani, the charge of the works 
at the great church at Montmartre was entr_sted to M. 
DauMEtT, by the late Archbishop of Paris. The new 
architect wished to depart from the original design, but a 
commission of architects decided that the novel proposal 
was not desirable. In consequence, M. Daumert felt that 
his duty was to resign his position. A new arrangement 
has been made, and now there are two architects at the 
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Church of the Sacred Heart. One is M. RAULIN, a pupil of 


M. ABapr&, who has heretofore acted as inspector of works 
on the building, and the second is M. Laisn&, who at one 
time was professor in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


THE plébiscite on the Edinburgh Municipal Buildings 
Bill has shown that the citizens are opposed to the project. 
It appears that 41,670 cards were sent out to the ratepayers, 
and 29,031 were returned, some of them being filled up 
informally. ‘The number in favour of the Bill was 7,112, 
while the opponents were 20,538, the proportion being 
nearly as 3 to 1. Whether the result was in any way deter- 
mined by the first prize being won by English architects has 
not been stated. 


So many speculators have attempted to discover how 
and when the Gothic style originated, it might be supposed 
that nothing was left for imagination. A Professor in the 
University of Buda-Pesth, however, professes that all pre- 
vious attempts at solution are vain, and that it was reserved 
for him to remove all doubts. According to the new autho- 
rity, the pointed arch did not find its way from the east of 
Europe to the west ; on the contrary, the reverse process 
was what occurred. The Hungarian archeologist has been 
studying the history of a church at Topusko, in Croatia, 
and it appears he found that it was erected in 1216, from 
the designs of a French monk. The church of Notre 
Dame, Treves, was not erected until ten years afterwards. 
If the Professor be correct, the style should not be called 
Gothic but Frankish, and the theory is therefore satis- 
factory in the eyes of French archeologists. 


THE new editions of Mr. RusKin’s books appear to have 
sold well, although he has neglected the usual way of bring- 
ing them under the notice of the readers. During last year 
his publisher Mr. ALLEN sold 939 copies of the large paper 
edition of the “Stones of Venice,” and 675 copies of the 
small traveller’s edition. For the ‘‘Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture” there were 668 orders. The second volume of the 
small edition of ‘‘ Modern Painters ” found 652 purchasers. 
There were 597 copies sold of the volume of early and 
fugitive essays collected under the title of “On the Old 
Road.” The interest taken in Mr. RuskIN is seen by the 
sale of the autobiography, which has averaged over 3,000 of 
each part. The sale of the “ Revised Edition” of some of 
the books, which are published at 13s. a volume, is not so 
brisk. With the Florentine series the average is 50. When 
it is found that 874 copies of “ Unto this Last” were sold 
last year, it is evident that Mr. Ruskrin’s theory of Political 
Economy still commands attention. ‘Sesame and Lilies ” 
appears to be most esteemed by the admirers of the author. 


THE decoration of the Hotel de Ville in Paris has given 
rise to much discussion in the Municipal Council. In 1884 
the late M. Batu, the architect, prepared a scheme of 
subjects relating to the sciences, arts, letters, discoveries, 
agriculture, pottery, goldsmiths’ work, and the like, with 
others derived from the life of ETIENNE MARCEL, the pro- 
vost, and from the history of Paris. The question under 
discussion was in what manner the paintings were to be 
obtained. ‘There were advocates for a general competition 
among painters, for a limited competition, and for com- 
missions without competition. Another question that arose 
was to what extent the choice of subjects should be left to 
the painters. It was also proposed that for the council 
chamber, which of late has become a sort of Parliament 
House, tapestries belonging to the city should be used 
instead of paintings. The members having found that 
there was much to be said for and against the propositions, 
finally decided to appoint a commission of thirty-two 
members to prepare a programme. Ina case of this im- 
portance it would be well to have a second commission 
consisting of the artist members of the Institut, in order to 
secure that there will be no unnecessary departure from 
unity in the character of the paintings. It is feared by some 
that, since M. Battu is no longer living to explain his 
intentions, the Council will give commissions to artists of 
several schools, and in consequence.so much variety of 
style will be found on the walls of the Hotel de Ville that 
the rooms will be suggestive of a picture-gallery rather than 
of a decorated building. 
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COLONIAL TIMBER. 


‘HE twenty-three reports by members of the Society of 
Arts on the recent Colonial Exhibition have appeared 


this week. A collection which begins with mining indus- 
tries, ends with musical instruments, and comprises such 
subjects as silk, wines, tobacco, cotton, meat, gums, &c., is 
of the encyclopedic kind. The reports are addressed to 
specialists, and men of that class are not over enthusiastic 
about things which do not concern them. If the reports 
could be issued separately, they would have, we imagine, a 
larger sale than is possible when they are united in a rather 
costly volume, and the benefit to the Colonies would be 
increased. ' 

The parts which will be found most interesting to archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors are those relating to timber. 
There are two reports on the subject. One is by Mr. 
LASLETT, who was at one time the Timber Inspector and 
Surveyor of Forests to the Admiralty. As most of our 
readers know, he has already written a valuable book on 
Colonial Timber. The second report is by Mr. ALLEN 
RANSOME, and it gives an account of experiments which 
were made at his works in order to test the strength of 
timber that was supposed to be suited to the English 
market. As the two reports treat of a common subject, the 
second would be more useful if printed in the form of notes 
to the first, for in that way every one could see to what 
extent Mr. Ransome’s tests bore out Mr. LaAsLeErt’s 
descriptions of the samples in the Colonial courts. It 
cannot be expected that all readers will take the trouble 
of going backwards and forwards through the pages in order 
to compare the opinions of the two experts; and yet that 
ought to be done, for there is a good deal of difference 
between the statements in the two reports. 

Mr. Ransome tells us that he found Douglas fir from 
Canada most satisfactory for doors, straight and circular 
mouldings, match-boarding, &c.; that the wood is well 
adapted for joinery, and will be a substitute for the more 
expensive yellow pine. Mr. LasLert, on the contrary, says 
the wood is “a little wanting in cohesion of the annual 
layers, and therefore does not well bear friction.” He says 
that the blue gum from New South Wales is “liable to warp 
in seasoning,” while, according to Mr. RaNnsome’s tests, 
‘in all cases the results were very satisfactory.” Mr. 
LasLetr describes the Victorian blue gum as “ liable to 
shrink and twist or warp considerably in the seasoning,” 
and as being fitted only for stout or moderate-sized 
scantlings. In this case also the tests were very satisfac- 
tory, and ‘‘ the wood was found to plane as well against the 
grain as with it,’ which is hardly what one would expect 
irom stuff that was easily warped. Only one piece of 
Cyprus pine was noticed by Mr. LasLett, and he says it 
was not very good and was excessively knotty, while under 
the machine it displayed “a perfectly smooth and glossy 
surface” and worked admirably. If we take Mr. Ran- 
SOME’s report, jarrah has a remarkably fine surface, while 
Mr. LAsLETYT warns us about it by saying, “that all who 
have a knowledge of its properties admit its liability to 
split seriously on seasoning, unless extraordinary precautions 
are taken.” 

The explanation of the differences, we suppose, arises 
from judging the specimens under different conditions. 
Mr. RaNsoME had at his command both workmen and 
machinery that were efficient. With aid of the kind it 
would be possible to put a good face on almost any kind 
of wood. Mr, Lasterr could hardly help bringing his 
experience in Colonial forests to aid when examining the 
timber at South Kensington, and what he writes should be 
considered with attention. It is evident that he is cautious 
in praising timber, and when he does so it may be concluded 
that he has sound reason. 

Mr. Lasterr begins with Canada, and with the wood 
known as bird’s-eye maple. It is expensive, but the trees in 
British Columbia being larger and equally good with those 
which were cut-down, we may expect that with better com- 
munication there will be a larger stock exported, and prices 
will fall Canadian beech is well adapted for piling, for so 
long as it is entirely submerged it may be considered as 
inde eC obs €xposed to atmospheric changes, it 
ate : ne Drie : oated’ with white spots, and rapidly 
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market with pine, spruce and oak, and it must be acknowledged 
that provision was not always made for the needs of the 
future, but enough remains still “‘to meet local requirements,” 
which we trust is taken as including those of English builders. 
If Canada should fail, there are not many sources of supply 
for pine. The conclusion drawn by Mr, Las.err from the 
exhibits in the New South Wales court is that the Colony 
abounds in heavy, strong woods for engineering and archi- 
tectural works, but it has few woods of light weight that are 
easy to work, and the colonists have to import pine. 
Victoria is ina similar position. There is plenty of hard 
heavy wood throughout Australia, but it is expensive to 
convey, and necessarily limited in its use. The finest kind 
of eucalyptus is not likely to beat mahogany out of the 
market. 

New Zealand is more fortunate than Australia in possess- 
ing pine. First, there is the fine kauri which is abundant 
in Auckland, and often has a height of 120 feet. But if it 
cannot be delivered in London at less than three shillings a 
foot, the price is prohibitive. It may not be generally 
known that a valuable gum was obtainable from old kauri 
trees. According to Mr. LasLert’s estimate, not more 
than 500 tons could be supplied now, while in one year 
twelve times that quantity was exported. 

It was at one time supposed that the Colonial Exhibition 
would reveal much new timber to the English builder. Now 
it is apparent that many of the Colonies have barely enough 
for their own needs. As we turn over the pages of Mr. 
LASLETT’s book, we find repetitions of the same statement 
about a scanty supply. The hard and soft woods of Cape 
Colony would be insufficient if any extraordinary works had 
to be carried out. Natal would in a similar case have to 
import timber; Ceylon probably would have enough ; Fiji 
and the Mauritius have some to spare, and from Borneo, 
“‘as the facilities for working the forests from the seaboard 
are good, supplies might easily be drawn to meet any home 
wants for furniture or other purposes.” The West India 
Islands, with the exception of Dominica, can only be 
considered as self-sufficient. 

British Guinea is a remote but valuable timber-bearing 
region. It affords several varieties which for colour and 
grain are adapted for furniture, others suitable for building, 
and the greenheart is known as valuable material in ship- 
The fine woods of Honduras are not yet 
exhausted, but there is not much on which an English 
builder can rely. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


LETTER has been addressed by Sir J. D. Linton to the 
Manchester students, on the teaching of drawing, which 
lately gave rise to a controversy. Sir James says :— 

The South Kensington system may have its drawbacks 
(what systematic method can cover all variations of artistic 
intellect ?), but it does not in that respect stand peculiar from 
the schools of Antwerp, Paris, or Munich. It is the subject of 
common remark that students who have gone from here to 
study in those schools have shown so remarkably their absorp- 
tion, that what individuality they had before leaving England 
has entirely departed, and, as a rule, they have brought back in 
its place a facility for doing clever parodies of those masters 
under whom they have studied. 

Mr. Partington’s remarks as to outline appear to be entirely 
the result of his own feeling, and he assumes too much when 
he, in consequence of his individual experience, condemns it. 
The whole tenour of his lecture seems to me an attempt to get 
rid of a system he dislikes for one that will no more produce 
the results he seeks than that system he wishes to destroy. 
The simple fact is that it is entirely a question of brains, and it 
is impossible, either at Manchester or elsewhere, to prevent the 
advance of the true painter, and he will always find sufficient 
artistic good at any fairly well-appointed school of art, and he 
will infallibly assimilate that which his intellect tells him is 
right and proper. No system, however good, will ever create 
artists ; at the same time, no system ought to be too rigid in its 
application. A good master ought always to discover the 
peculiar idiosyncrasy of each pupil and foster his particular 
bent ; this I believe to be the secret of teaching. ‘ 

Is the South Kensington system so rigid as Mr. Partington 
states? I cannot speak for Manchester, but I can for London. 
I was a pupil of the St. Martin’s School of Art, and I can 
remember that there the utmost freedom consistent with fair 
discipline was the rule. A student could take as short or as 
long a time as he thought fit over each study, and I do not 
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remember that the student was kept in any class an undue 
length of time. The method of production, after the preliminary 
classes, was left entirely to the discretion of the student. I, for 
one, never executed a stipple drawing in my life (not that | 
undervalue that method). I did not execute in that manner 
because it was not my natural bent, and I do not remember 
that our master did aught but encourage us by his advice in the 
method we had taken up. What you students have to do is to 
take the utmost advantage of the opportunities you have, and 
not to be led into the belief that there is any royal road to 
artistic excellence ; your own instinct will at each step be your 
guide, and your tools (alone) will neither make you nor mar you. 
An address was delivered before the Dundee Society of 
Architecture, Science and Art, by Mr. J. L. Wingate, R.S.A. 
In the course of his remarks he criticised the South Kensington 
method, and stated that the appointment of a student from 
South Kensington to succeed Mr. Scott Lauder in Edinburgh 
resulted in a positive interregnum, which was only brought to a 
close by some of Mr. Scott Lauder’s most distinguished pupils 
stepping in to counteract the evil influence. According to 
their charters, the Academies were teaching bodies, and he 
believed their continuance would greatly depend on their 
reorganisation as teaching bodies, there being formed through 
them colleges in which higher art may be cultivated, and which 
may give degrees having value like those of South Kensington. 
In the Edinburgh schools architectural drawings were com 
pletely ignored, and in his opinion there could be no college of 
fine arts either worthy of the name, or having great practical 
usefulness, without the largest recognition of architecture. 


HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 


IPPOLYTE FLANDRIN was born at Lyons in March 
1809. His father was at one time in a house of business, 
which he forsook, led away by the desire of becoming an histori- 
cal painter. He won neither fame nor wealth. The world has 
already become as oblivious of his works as of many others 
in the same exalted line, and if he had any merit the Lyonese 
art patrons did not perceive it. Many a lofty ambition, it is 
said, has been brought low by baby fingers, and to find bread 
for his family the would-be follower of high art had to descend 
to miniature painting. It must not have been easy in those 
days to make ends meet in the little house in the Rue des 
Bouchers, and one can well understand how, from having to 
manage with so precarious an incoming, Madame Flandrin did 
not look upon art with affection. Her eldest son Auguste was 
permitted to follow his father’s calling, but for the two other 
boys she resolved that they must have some certainty of a 
livelihood, and that Hippolyte should be apprenticed to a silk 
mercer and Paul toa tailor. It is probable that the Flandrins 
were unable, through lack of means, to make arrangements for 
their sons entering these businesses; it would seem that they were 
not even able to send them toschool. For some time the boys 
were therefore allowed to follow their inclinations by spending 
their days, not unprofitably, in taking sketches of soldiers and 
military scenes, for which Lyons offered so many opportunities. 
When Hippolyte was about twelve the sculptor Foyatier called 
upon the Flandrins, and through his advocacy, backed as it was 
by the evidence of his own prosperity, Hippolyte and Paul 
were allowed to become pupils in a studio of which M. Magnin, 
the painter, and M. Legendre-Heéral, the sculptor, were direc- 
tors. Afterwards they were admitted into the Academy of 
Fine Art at Lyons. Here Hippolyte studied hard for seven 
years, besides drawing from life out of doors. His intention at 
that time was to become a painter of military subjects, after the 
style of Horace Vernet and Charlet. But all this labour 
brought no addition to the scanty resources of the family, and 
it was often difficult to sustain the pressure of poverty. “The 
two boys,” it is said, “ who were the most dutiful and affectionate 
of sons, strove to lighten their parents’ burden, to which they 
were conscious of adding by the pursuit of their dearly loved 
profession, instead of following a lucrative trade. It is touch- 
ing to find them striving in every possible way to earn a few 
sous ; one time drawing little vignettes for the shops where 
cheap pictures are sold, another time executing lithography, 
and gladly selling a stone with twenty finished subjects for 
fifteen francs, even designing rebuses and bonbon cases for the 
confectioner ; anything whatsoever that could bring in a hand- 
ful of grist to the slowly dropping family mill.” Throughout 
their lives the sons acted in a spirit no less generous. Indeed, 
the affection of the sons to the parents is so beautiful as to give 
an idyllic charm to the letters which relate it. In course of 
time it was felt that Lyons was an insufficient school for either 
Hippolyte or Paul Flandrin, and that it would be an advantage 
for them to enter one of the Paris studios. 
denial of the family a little sum was husbanded for the purpose 
—but it was so small that, in order not to be penniless at their 
journey’s end, the two aspirants were compelled to walk nearly 
the entire distance between Lyons and Paris. They arrived in 
April 1829. 


By dint of the self- | 


The student life of the Flandrins in Paris began humbly 
enough. They took an unfurnished room on a fourth floor in 
the Quai de la Cité, at what they thought was a high rent, viz., 
140 frs. a year. The furniture consisted of a bedstead with 
palliasse and mattress, a table, two chairs, a candlestick, a 
water-pot, and a broom. Their manner of living is thus de- 
scribed in one of their letters :—‘ We get up at five o’clock and 
go out for a whiff of fresh air in the Luxembourg, which is not 
far, and then at six we set towork. At eight or nine we break- 
fast. Unfortunately, bread was never so dear as it is just now. 
Then we work till six in the evening. Our breakfast costs five 
sous each, and we dine for fifteen sous apiece, which makes 
forty sous a day between us.” But there were days when even 
this frugal fare was not attainable, and the brothers were some- 
times even compelled to make a joint dinner off three sous’ 
worth of fried potatoes. Often they had to go supperless to 
bed, and during their first winter in Paris “they used to do 
this as early as five in the afternoon, as the only way of endur- 
ing the cold of their draughty, fireless attic.” 

When the brothers left Lyons it was supposed that they 
were to become pupils of M. Hersent ; but on the recommenda- 
tion of a student they met they joined the studio of Ingres. It 
was no mere caprice, they assured their father, which led to 
this. “M. Ingres,” wrote Hippolyte, “is reckoned in Paris as 
a man of higher talent than M. Hersent” (imagine anyone now 
comparing Hersent with Ingres), “and, further, his school is 
much better governed and quieter. He does not allow the 
detestable buffoonery which often makes it impossible for the 
best men to remain in a studio.” So different was Ingres’s 
style from that of the Lyons school that Hippolyte Flandrin 
had to unlearn almost all the principles of art he had acquired. 
But he was a model pupil; his own sentiments coincided with 
those of the master’s in veneration for the antique and imitation 
of nature. Ingres used to say to the pupils :—‘‘ When you fail 
in the respect you owe to nature, or affect to correct her, you 
strike a blow at your mother herself.” This was a principle 
which Flandrin above all was prepared to accept, and before 
many months had passed he was called on to vindicate the efficacy 
of a system of teaching which was based upon it. One great 
advantage of a training in a Paris studio is that the pupils be- 
come inspired not merely by a selfish desire for their own 
individual success, but also, and sometimes in a stronger 
degree, they strive for the success of the master and of the 
studio, and in this way they imbibe early that esfv7t de corps 
which, as a principle, is almost unknown among English artists. 
Ingres at that time had especial reason to make the cause of 
his students his own. He was fighting the battle of his style, 
and the prejudice with which rival artists condemned his 
paintings was supposed to animate the minds of the judges in 
the public competitions in which his pupils took part. Hippo- 
lyte Flandrin was early marked out as one who was to sustain 
the credit of the school. In the Concours de ? Academie, some 
four or five months after his arrival, he obtained ninth place 
out of four hundred competitors, his brother having the 
thirteenth, a success which was rewarded by Ingres’s returning 
half the studio fees, or twenty francs a month. Subsequently 
he should have obtained the medal for historical composition, 
but he was outvoted. Then in one of the last concours at the 
Academy, before entering for the grand prix, Hippolyte was 
pronounced to be first, but, as he says, “ M. Gros and _ his 
party carried the day, and I was tossed out from being first to 
last,” Ingres, in despair, protesting with all his might. “I 
did not dare go near M. Ingres,” he continues, ‘‘and yet I had 
nothing to reproach myself with ; my figure was much the best, 
{ may say without vanity. At last in the evening I resolved to 
gotohim. I found him at the dinner-table, but he could not 
eat. Several members of the Institute had come to comfort 
him, but he was a long way off that. He received me saying, 
‘ Here is the lamb that has been butchered.’ And then address- 
ing his wife, who was trying to quiet him, he said, ‘Oh, you 
have no idea how cruel and bitter injustice is to a young man’s 
heart ;’ and all this was said with such a heart-felt manner that 
the tears were falling from my eyes. He made me sit down to 
dinner, and embraced me as a father his son.” All this may 
appear over sentimental, according to our insular notions, but 
perhaps it might be better for the progress of art in England if 
artists occasionally displayed some little sympathy with the 
trials of those who are to be their successors. In the case of 
Flandrin there can be no doubt that he owed much of his 
success to Ingres’s kindness of manner, and this he never failed 
to acknowledge. At the time of the final competition for the 
grand prix, he was so ill that he was prohibited from taking 
part in it; but day after day he used to drag himself painfully 
to the Academy, supported by his brother, work until he became 
exhausted, and retire to renew the contest the next day. “I 
must try,” he said, “to justify M. Ingres’s confidence by my 
picture ; [ must defend his doctrine and the credit of his school 
against men who are so prejudiced that even if they saw the 
truth they would not acknowledge it for fear of condemning 
themselves.” Hippolyte Flandrin on this occasion won the 
grand prix, deing the first pupil of Ingres who attained that 
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honour; and at the same time his brother won the medal 
for historical landscape composition. According to Viscount 
Delaborde the success of the Flandrins was accepted as a 
victory over the old academic idealism as well as over the 
revolutionary tone of the new romantic school. Hippolyte 
Flandrin thus found himself for the moment the representa- 
tive of a party. He returned to Lyons as soon as he could, to 
enjoy a well earned holiday, and after spending six weeks at 
home set out for Rome, his companions being M. Léveil, who 
won the prize for architecture, and M. Ambroise Thomas, the 
winner of the musical prize and the future composer of ‘ Caid” 
and “ Hamlet.” To the latter he was bound for the remainder 
of his life in close friendship. __ : ‘ : 

Hippolyte Flandrin entered into residence in the Villa de 
Medici in the beginning of 1833, during the time Horace 
Vernet was director of the Academy. A few years before, when 
he was sketching soldiers and manceuvres in Lyons, he would, 
without doubt, have thought it one of the highest of privileges 
to be allowed to live in the same house with the painter of the 
Algerian battle pieces, and see his method of working. Yet 
such was Flandrin’s assimilation to the style of Ingres, that 
when he was offered the use of Vernet’s own studio, although 
he appreciated the kindness, the director’s paintings that lay 
around were so distasteful to him that, notwithstanding his 
power of self-denial, they prevented him from working. “It is 
so full,” he wrote, “of his p‘ctures and concerns, and, in honest 
truth, those are so entirely different from what I want to do 
that I cannot stay there long, still less work there.” His opinion 
of Vernet’s works was that at first sight they strike one by a 
certain life about them, and by the clear simple way in which 
the action was expressed, but that when the details were ex- 
amined they lost considerably. 

However they may want it in other ways, the studies at 

least of all men of true genius are guided by common sense, 
and Flandrin in those days was a student whose prudence and 
industry would have satisfied even Sir Joshua Reynolds himself. 
The President of our English Academy, in his grand way, used 
to recommend for imitation the practice of Philopwemen, “one 
of the ablest generals of antiquity,” whose mind was so intent 
on his profession that he could not walk abroad without turning 
all he saw into problems of strategy. It was in this manner 
that Flandrin acted. Unlike many of his confréres, his belief 
was that he was sent to Rome, not to paint pictures, but to 
acquire the power of painting them. To judge by what he says 
in his letters, as long as he was awake he was studying, and 
Rome he believed comprised everything to make an artist 
happy. As a matter of course, he copied much from the 
masterpieces in the galleries, and especially from Raphael, but 
the living figures around him—peasants in their picturesque 
attire, pilgrims, foreign monks and bishops, and the high 
Roman ecclesiastics—were no less objects of unceasing study. 
He always had a sketch-book in his pocket, and was con- 
tinually entering the churches to make croguzs of figures and 
ceremonies—it must be recorded, not without occasional com- 
punctious visitings of conscience for his irreverence. 
_ Nowhere used there to be seen such diversities of groups as 
in the streets and churches of Rome, and the letters show the 
continual delight with which Flandrin observed them. His 
spare time was given up to the study of Italian or to reading in 
Plutarch or other ancients from whom subjects might be drawn. 
The Academy allowance to students was 3,000 frs. a year, and 
for one brought up like Flandrin this might be then thought 
ample. But 2,100 frs. were deducted for board and lodging, 
and the remainder had to suffice not only for his personal 
expenses but for all outlay for canvases, models, lights, fires in 
studio, and the like. Most of the other students were enabled 
to spend, in addition to their allowance, five or six hundred 
francs yearly on their pictures. Flandrin was not able to 
obtain as many models as he needed, and he was one of those 
artists who cannot get through much work without such aid. 

The students of the French Academy are expected to send 
from time to time to Paris exvois or works as evidence of their 
studies, and it was quite characteristic of Flandrin as a pupil of 
Ingres that his first evoz was a scene from the “ Iliad.” Ingres 
was rather disappointed with it, but it was painted amidst some 
impediments, not the least of which was a weakness in one of 
Flandrin’s eyes. His second envoi was a scene from Dante, 
which won the second medal, and was purchased by the town of 
Lyons for 3,500 francs. Afterwards he was commissioned to 
paint SZ. Clair Restoring Sight to the Blind, for the cathedral 
of Nantes, which contained seventeen life-size figures, for which 
he received but a thousand francs, about the amount of the 
expenses. It was not from an undue estimate of his powers 
that he undertook subjects of this class. Ingres’s teaching had 
given him a preference for them; but there was another 
RSA ee ete ores from one of his letters in 
“relict ng of thought from all students. He 

“cc 
ie a AS pt off pettiness of handling so well as when 
age Giteave vi ap thought. I think that ought to enable 

ore than aimless studies. To my mind, 
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the more one asks the more one gets. Ask a great deal and 
you will get a little ; ask but little and you get nothing.” 

The last of his Roman works was Christ Blessing the 
Children. Onhis return to Paris early in 1839 he sent it to 
the Salon. Ary Scheffer and Paul Delaroche, and other artists 
entitled to judge, admired it; but it was hung in the highest 
part of one of the galleries, with a window above it and another 
opposite it. Without asking Flandrin’s price, the officials of 
the Bureau des Beaux-Arts fixed 3,000 frs. as its value, and 
assigned the picture to the Musée of Lisieux, which at that 
time contained two pictures and three casts, and where it was 
never likely to lead to a commission. Flandrin and his friends 
were naturally indignant at this treatment, but he was advised 
to accept the price given by the Government, as otherwise his 
name would be removed from the list, and he would be thus 
deprived of official work. His first year as a professional artist 
did not, therefore, commence hopefully. In the course of the 
year he was commissioned to paint the walls of the chapel of 
St. John, in Saint Severin, but he complains that no money 
would be advanced to him until the cartoons were complete, 
and then it was barely sufficient to meet the claims of the work- 
people. However, his success at this work enabled him to 
obtain the painting of the Great Hall of the Chateau of 
Dampierre, and this was followed by the commission for 
decorating the Sanctuary of Saint-Germain des Prés, which 
occupied him from 1842 to the end of 1844, the choir and nave 
being later works. Flandrin, therefore, was one of those 
fortunate artists whose merits are early recognised. Having 
once made his mark, he had no longer any troubles from 
poverty. In the course of a few years his life must have been 
very happy. The family, it is true, was broken, for M. Flandrin 
died before he saw his son’s success ; and he was followed by 
the elder brother, Auguste, who would appear to have sacrificed 
talents equal to those of Paul or Hippolyte in order that he 
might be the mainstay of home. On the other hand, Hippolyte 
was married, Paul was living with him and co-operating in the 
mural paintings, and he was able to aid his mother. 

In 1846 he was offered the decoration of the church of 
Saint Vincent de Paul, the price being 200,000 francs, but as 
Ingres had before undertaken and then resigned the work, 
Flandrin, through loyalty to his old master, declined to accept 
it. Afterwards M. Picot obtained the commission, but before 
the work was commenced the Revolution of 1848 intervened, 
and it was taken from him and again offered to Flandrin, who, 
as might be expected, again declined the commission, “‘and it 
was only on Picot’s own urgent representations that he would 
listen to any propositions on the subject, and even then he 
insisted on Picot taking part in the work as well as himself.” 
Another work undertaken at this time was the decoration of 
the church of St. Paul at Nimes, and he was offered the 
decoration of Strasbourg Cathedral. He was in this way 
mainly occupied with church work until 1861, when the success 
of a couple of portraits made him fashionable, and, to his 
sincere regret, he was drawn within the vortex of the Imperial 
Court. “I have refused,” he says, “at least one hundred and 
fifty portraits since the last exhibition; but there are certain 
princes, ministers, &c., who demand or command with a 
persistence that drives me to despair, and to whom I submit 
with so bada grace that I am visibly dwindling away. Crest 
fini, | have ceased to be a painter! Farewell to study, and to 
that delightful hope of improvement which kindles all one’s 
vigour and strength. This sort of good fortune crushes me, 
and I wish I knew how to get free from it, of which I 
have no hope.” Again, in referring to a week he spent 
at Compiégne, he writes :—‘ Their Majesties, really courteous, 
treated their guests most kindly, and took pains to provide for 
their pleasure. We had chasse a tir, a course and curée, balls, 
plays, &c., but all that is not worth the good daily bread of work 
and one’s own free studio and fireside |” 

From this time forward there wculd seem to be no more 
complete works from Flandrin’s hand. Besides other public 
duties, he was on the Commission des Beaux-Arts of the Pre- 
fecture of the Seine, and on a Commission which had to advise 
the Government about the purchase of works from modern 
artists. A man of his temperament was not likely to discharge 
these offices perfunctorily, but it was at the sacrifice of his 
hours for painting. ‘Days, months fly by,” he wrote in the 
midsummer of 1863, “and soon a year, which has been all but 
lust as far as work is concerned, will be gone. My two last 
compositions for the nave of Saint-Germain des Prés are not 
yet finished, and yet I do most earnestly desire to go to work 
at them again.” But the time to complete them never arrived 
to him. He was not robust, and his constitution had been 
weakened by attacks of rheumatism produced through working 
in bleak churches, as well as by the worries incidental to his 
position. A residence in Rome of some months he supposed 
might not only restore his health, but develop his powers as a 
painter, and accordingly he left Paris with his family towards 
the end of 1863. His route lay through Nice, Mentone, Genoa, 
Pisa, and Siena, and in his letters he describes the scenery 
with the rapture of a traveller who sees it for the first time. 
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When he arrived in Rome he could not rest until he saw again 
the French Academy, and in the dusk he showed the building 
to his wife and children. “I would fain,” he wrote, ‘have 
touched the walls within which I had been so happy, but there 
were people about the door whom I supposed to be students ; 
I dipped my fingers in the fountain as if it were a dénztrer.” 
With all the zest of his student days he visited galleries and 
churches, and there was some warrant for the expectation that 
his “homage to Rome” would be rewarded with restored 
health. But the plague of officialism pursued him, and 
might be said to have hunted him down. The Imperial 
Government had determined on certain innovations in the 
Academy and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and in the new 
organisation Flandrin was to be chef d’atelier in Paris. To his 
mind any alteration in the system under which he studied 
would bring a chaos, and did not hesitate to say so. The 
thought that his beloved Academy was to be destroyed to 
satisfy the whim of some amateur, and that he was expected 
to become a participator in the act, was more than he could 
endure. His sleepless nights deprived him of what little strength 
he had regained. He became restless through the unaccus- 
tomed leisure from work, and having refrained from painting 
for a few months he began to doubt if it were again possible 
for him to paint, and it is not difficult to understand that in 
such a state of mind his experiments to test this were not satis- 
factory. He was supposed to be painting a portrait of the 
Pope, of which much was expected, and the continual inquiries 
regarding it compelled him to assume a reserve that was 
foreign to his nature, and this added to his discomfort. It was 
arranged that when there was fine weather in the spring of 
1864 he was to revisit Naples and Pompeii, but, as he wrote in 
his last letter, “the fine weather has come, but our plans have 
given way before my illness, and now everything is uncertain.” 
The uncertainty did not last long. At first the illness was sup- 
posed to be no more than an aggravated form of what he had 
been enduring for many months, then an attack of small-pox 
supervened, and in the course of a week all was over. “The 
last words he uttered,” says his biographer, “ betoken how the 
faith which had moulded and strengthened his life now sus- 
tained and brightened his death-bed. ‘I see the road a saint 
is leading me!’ he whispered in faint accents shortly before his 
death ; ‘ I see the road, it is made ready.’” The body was borne 
back to Paris and laid in Saint-Germain des Prés,where the walls, 
incomplete as they are, form a noble monument for a painter 
who, to use the words spoken by M. Beulé at the funeral, ‘‘ was 
revered by all opposing parties, who upheld the standard of the 
ideal and of religious art with a hand as modest as it was 
firm; and whose bright talent, always advancing, rising year 


by year to a more radiant height, seemed only as yet in its first 
bloom.” 


THE EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


“| HE following correspondence has taken place between the 
Professor of Fine Art in Edinburgh and the Lord 
Provost :— 
University of Edinburgh : March 23. 

My dear Lord Provost,—In common with, I have no doubt, 
the vast majority of the citizens of Edinburgh, I am anxious to 
do anything that may lie in my power to assist the scheme on 
foot for providing proper accommodation for the municipal 
authorities. 1 feel very strongly, however, that if any large 
scheme of rebuilding be carried out, the question of the archi- 
tectural character of the structure is one of great importance, 
and one which concerns the community at large as well as the 
municipal body. No aid has been given towards the settlement 
of this problem by the published words of the professional 
assessor, who has evidently estimated the comparative merit of 
the designs in independence of the question of their archi- 
tectural fitness for the site proposed, and I feel some difficulty 
in knowing on what principles the careful and deliberate con- 
sideration of plans spoken of in the statement to the ratepayers 
will proceed. Do you contemplate taking into account the 
opinion of the educated public outside the Town Council upon 
this exceptional and weighty matter; or will the deliberation 
involved be one in which the outside public will have no recog- 
nised locus standi ? 

All that I am anxious for is that considerations of artistic 
and historical fitness shall not be thrust into the background in 
comparison with questions of internal arrangement, which, 
however important, are not the only questions to be faced. If 
you are able to give any assurance that the matter will receive 
due attention from the point of view which I venture here to 
put before you, it will, 1 am sure, give to many who are keenly 
interested in this subject no little satisfaction.—I remain, my 
dear Lord Provost, cordially yours, 

G. BALDWIN BROWN. 


City Chambers, Edinburgh : March 23, 1887. 
Dear Professor Brown,—In reply to your letter, I beg to say 
(and I am sure I express the opinion of a// the supporters of 


the Municipal Buildings Bill) that if the Bill goes forward, 
every opportunity will be given for the fullest consideration of 
the architectural fitness of the designs which may be chosen 
for the site proposed ; and for this end we will be thankful to 
have the very dest advice which can be obtained. 

We all love Edinburgh too well to do anything which would 
mar the beauty of our city or be inconsistent with its traditions. 
Abundance of time will be given for the best public opinion to 
find fitting expression.—I am, most truly yours, 

THOMAS. CLARK. 
Professor Baldwin Brown, 


TESSERA. 


Italian and English Halls. 
S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


HE early Italian architects, in designing the entrance- 
halls of their noble palazzi, made efforts to secure the 
benefit of a favourable first impression. At Venice, especially, 
these halls are of large dimensions, and are treated in a broad 
and grandiose style, sparing of mere surface ornament, but 
usually embellished with ancestral statues and warlike trophies, 
of which one of the most striking, as well as the most frequent, 
are the gigantic bronze lanterns taken from an enemy’s galley. 
Beyond the entrance-hall of domestic buildings in Italy we 
sometimes meet with those inner halls, which, perhaps, owe 
their origin to the example set by Palladio in his well-known 
Villa Capri, where a central hall of large size and graceful pro- 
portions gives means of communication with all the principal 
apartments, itself sufficiently removed from the exterior to 
admit of being used as a saloon of general domestic resort—a 
happy idea, that was alike productive of beauty and convenience, 
not only in the land of its birth, but in the interior arrange- 
ment of many of our own country residences. On turning to 
the ground plans of some of our own princely structures, we 
shall perceive how largely English architects availed them- 
selves of this feature of Palladian art. Somewhat analogous to 
these inner halls are the cortili, which form so usual and so 
graceful a feature in Italian palazzi. These cortili may pro- 
bably be regarded as lineally descended from the central 
peristyle of the Romans, which, as we see at Pompeii, formed 
the ordinary place of resort for the residents and visitors, as 
well as being a means of general communication with the 
adjacent apartments. The cloisters of conventual buildings 
were also, apparently, an amplification of the same idea, and 
may claim a similar descent, although used not as a forecourt 
like the atrium of a basilica, but rather as a collateral adjunct, 
well adapted alike for exercise and for contemplation. What- 
ever the phase of art, whatever the mode of treatment—whether 
arcaded, whether columnar, or both—these enclosures afforded 
occasions for most picturesque and pleasing designs. At 
those interesting remains of Roman magnificence, called the 
villa of Meczenas, at Tivoli, we find a remarkable instance of the 
union of an arcade and colonnade, forming a cloistered 
ambulatory, and examples such as this became the parent of a 
host of beautiful arrangements in after times, by which the 
greatest possible amount of variety of outline and chiaro-oscuro 
was obtained. 


Stucco and Marble Veneering at Budrum 
(Halicarnassus). 


C. T. NEWTON. 


With the fragments of paving were found an immense 
number of pieces of painted stucco from the sides of walls. 
The most interesting of these were a number of fragments of 
cornice, on which were painted borders of the well-known 
Greek ante-fixze flowers in several colours. The soil of this 
part of the field being sandy, the colours have been preserved 
in unusual freshness. These fragments will thus be a most 
interesting contribution to the history of ancient polychrome 
decoration. The stucco on which they are painted is com- 
posed of pounded white marble laid on a coarser plaster. 
With the fragments were found pieces of fluted half columns, 
from 4 to 6 inches in diameter, of the same material, and thin 
slices of marble, evidently cut for veneering the sides of 
rooms. Some of the slices appear to have been painted. 
It is certain that the ancients decorated the interiors 
of their houses with fine painted stuccoes and with marble 
inlays. These materials were used by Greek architects where 
we should apply plaster or painted wood, in cornices, wainscots, 
and panelled work generally ; and fragments of painted stucco 
and of marble linings usually strew the surface of the ground 
on the sites of Greek cities. The extraordinary durability and 
fineness of the stucco, and the beauty of the colours, render it 
well worthy of the attention of the modern architect. It is 
curious that the practice of inlaying brickwalls with marble 
facings or veneers is mentioned by Vitruvius as an invention 
first employed in building the palace of Mausolus. The party 
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walls among which these fragments of stucco were found were 
composed of rubble grouting. In some places the painted 
stucco was still adhering to them, but the patterns and colours 
of these portions were less elegant than in the case of the 
detached fragments, and may be of a later period. 


Greek Polychromy. 
F. P. COCKERELL. 


There are one or two simple arguments which go a long 
way to prove the sparing use of colour. First—that one so 
constantly advanced—that the material being white marble, 
very difficult to work, and obtained at a great expense, it is 
highly improbable that its beauty should be obscured by the 
general coat of paint sought to be proved by M. Semper and 
others. Mr. Penrose uses the apparently conclusive argument, 
that if it were intended to colour the Parthenon all over, the 
marble of Hymettus would have been used instead of that of 
Pentelicus, the former being much easier of access, the quarries 
sounder, no difficulty in obtaining large blocks, but the objec- 
tion being apparently that the marble is of a grey colour. 
Another instance of the pains taken to procure a fine white 
marble is the temple of Delphi, which, being built of stone, 
was faced with Parian marble, brought from a great distance. 
It is very possible, and indeed probable, that the blazing white 
of the fresh marble was toned by means of a light warm dye. 
Plutarch mentions a temple of Diana Orientalis, in the Island 
of Eubcea, round which “columns or styles of marble were 
erected which had the smell of saffron, and assumed its colour 
on being rubbed with the hand.” Pliny says, “at Elis there is 
a temple of Minerva, in which Pancenus, brother of Phidias, 
covered the coating of the walls with milk and saffron, of 
which one perceives the smell even now when one rubs it with 
the wetted thumb.” Mr. Penrose states that there are remains 
in some portions of the Parthenon of Medieval painting ; and is 
it not perfectly possible that the embellishments of church- 
wardens in this and in other monuments subsequent to the age 
of Pericles, may have misled those who take the extreme view 
of ancient polychromy? Those ornaments of which there is 
no reason to doubt the authenticity are generally very small 
and delicate, and are sparingly used. The soffits in particular 
seem to have been coloured, and especially the coffers inside 
the portico. It is highly interesting to observe—and this is a 
point of vital importance in practice—that while the archi- 
tectural parts and features are marked and distinct, the orna- 
ments painted upon them are so small and delicate that the 
eye has some difficulty at first in deciphering them. It is a 
common error to suppose that boldness and character consist 


in making all the parts—those which are subordinate, as well. 


as the leading features—distinct and clear, so that the whole 
comes down upon the eye. 


Origin of Diptychs. 
J. LABARTE. 


Diptychs were formed originally of two little tablets of wood 
or ivory folding one over the other like a book, the interior of 
which presented a surface of wax prepared for writing. Hence 
the names of 8imrvxa and of pugillares, the former bestowed 
on them on account of their double fold, the latter with refer- 
ence to their small dimensions, which allowed of their being 
held in the hand or fist. These tablets were tied round with 
linen threads on which wax was melted, and impressed with a 
seal, and they thus served for conveying secret messages. The 
diptychs were soon employed for a more interesting purpose. 
From the time of the Emperors, it was the custom for the 
consuls and superior magistrates to make presents of ivory 
diptychs, carved externally with sculptures in bas-relief. These 
they sent to their friends to preserve the remembrance of their 
elevation, as well as to the principal persons who had voted in 
their favour, and also to the governors of provinces. On these 
diptychs was generally represented the person of the consul 
arrayed in his official robes, with inscriptions setting forth his 
names, his titles, and the denomination of bis ancestors ; 
and frequently the games of the circus with which he had 
amused the people at the period of his elevation to office. 
These are known by the name of consulares, and although 
very interesting, must be passed over, belonging rather ‘to 
the latter times of antiquity than to the Middle Ages. Ata 
later period, when the Roman empire had adopted the Christian 
religion, the consuls sent diptychs to the principal bishops also 
and these receiving them as a testimony of good-will and respect 
to the Church, placed the diptychs upon the altars, that the 
magistrate who gave them might be recommended to the prayers 
of the congregation at the celebration of mass. Such is the 
pee of ecclesiastical diptychs, divided by Gori into four 
re :—(1) Those on which were inscribed the names of the 
has a abe Bis Sage (2) those which received the 
rate ae ‘actors to the Church, of sovereigns, and bishops ; 

eMac ae recorded the names of the saints who had 
e Church by the glory of their martyrdom or the lustre 


of their erudition ; and lastly, those upon which were inscribed 
the names of the faithful, clergy and laity, who had died in the 
bosom of the true Church. The subjects of the carvings which 
enriched the exterior of these diptychs, being taken from the 
New Testament, they appeared, after the fall of the Empire, 
very suitable for decorating the covers of books of prayers, to 
which use we owe the preservation of a great number. During 
the persecutions of the iconoclastic Emperors, the Greek artists 
produced a great number of portable sculptures, and multiplied 
in the diptychs, and small pictures with folding leaves, doors, 
or shutters (vo/e/s), all these images and paintings so odious 
at Constantinople, and which thus escaped the universal pro- 
scription. When the persecution had ceased, the use of these 
pictures was universal, and continued in succeeding centuries. 


Engaged and Detached Towers. 
E. NASH. 


Variety of height often causes irregular settlements, and it 
is commonly seen that lofty towers, when engaged in the body 
of a building, sink down to a greater degree than the less 
weighty parts, and thus damage the connection of the work. 
This may be seen in the engaged tower of St. Martin’s Church, 
at Trafalgar Square, where the work around has been broken 
by the extra pressure ; and there are numerous instances of the 
like result. This circumstance indicates not only the necessity 
of particular hardness and spread in the foundations of towers, 
but also the desirability of not engaging them too much in the 
body of the building, and it is noticeable that Sir Christopher 
Wren (although some of his buildings show the defect now 
alluded to) was fond of keeping his towers distinct from the 
general mass, an arrangement which, as a general rule, is also 
esthetically preferable. Indeed it seems to point out that each 
particular height and weight requires a corresponding differ- 
ence in the strength of the foundation, and that the higher 
parts should be erected proportionately in advance of the lower 
parts, yet much refinement in this respect would cause com- 
plication, and might defeat the end in view. 


White Glass in Fourteenth-century Windows. 
C. WINSTON. 


There is one lesson to be learnt from the works of the four- 
teenth century, if not from those of the latter part of the 
thirteenth, which is, that the glazing which chiefly consists of 
white glass is more favourable to the effect of window tracery 
than that which consists of a mass of intensely rich colours. 
For the latter tends to confuse the tracery unless, indeed, the 
direction of the principal lines of the glass composition are 
strongly opposed to the lines-of the stonework, in which case 
there is a sufficient contrast between the stone tracery and the 
deep coloured glass to render the former perfectly distinct. 
Thus the mullions and tracery come out strongly in some of 
the clerestory windows at Bourges, and in the windows of York 
chapter-house, where the glazing is principally white, but are 
not so easily made out in the windows of the Sainte Chapelle 
at Paris, which are filled with richly-coloured glass. On the 
other hand, the mullions of the southern rose at Chartres, which 
is likewise filled with richly-coloured mosaics, show themselves 
distinctly. The principal lines of the stonework diverge, like rays, 
from the centre of the window, whilst the principal lines of the 
glass composition form concentric circles. The star-like effect 
of this and many other rose windows of the thirteenth cen- 
tury (the north rose of Notre Dame at Paris is another example) 
thus being produced by the opposition of two distinct designs ; 
one of which, the stone design, appears as if it was laid 
upon the other. If this consideration should lead to the 
conclusion that glazing, principally consisting of white glass, 
is best suited for the windows of buildings in the Decorated 
style of architecture, there can be little doubt, I apprehend, 
that the best designs would be those consisting of pattern work 
painted on white glass, of which there are numerous and 
beautiful examples in the cathedrals of York and Exeter, 
Merton Chapel, Oxford, and other places, with or without 
the enrichment of inserted panels containing groups or single 
figures on stiff coloured grounds, executed in the simple 
flat style before-mentioned. I would on no account advocate 
the use of figures and canopies, because the stiff character of 
the colouring, which does materially differ from that of the 
thirteenth century, is unfavourable to such-a display of light 
and shade as is necessary to make the canopies seem as if they 
projected forward. I have heard the flatness of Decorated 
figures and canopies defended on the score of their resemblance 
to some of the published outlines of the German engraver 
Retsch ; but these outlines are only intended for near inspec- 
tion, by which alone the varying thickness of the outline, which 
produces the effect of light and shade, can be appreciated. At 
a distance, these designs would of course be invisible ; or if 
enlarged in painted glass, as I have also heard recommended, 
would appear flat and thin—just as would a copy of a four- 
teenth-century monumental brass if executed in painted glass, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, 


N giving a series of examples of the wall-paintings which 
] are so largely used in foreign buildings, we are bound 
to include some of those by JEAN-HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 
His works in the old church of Saint-Germain des Prés, and 
in the new church of St. Vincent de Paul, are recognised 
as being inspired by a feeling for religion that is not always 
found in modern paintings of scriptural subjects. FLANDRIN, 
although he was not a member of an Order, might be con- 
sidered as the successor of monks, who practised painting 
as if the art had nothing secular about it. But he was none 
the less careful about the execution of his figures. As the 
favourite disciple of INGREs, he was bound to seek after a 
severe style of drawing, and to be indifferent to anything 
that might seem to denote prettiness in the faces or 
theatricalism in the attitudes. His pictures have, in con- 
sequence, an affinity to sculpture in the arrangements, but 
this quality is more apparent in engravings than in the 
works themselves, in which the severity is softened by 
colour. The late EpMonp Asout, who would hardly 
care to be surrounded with scriptural pictures, could 
not help doing justice to the indifference to popularity 
shown by FLANDRIN in his eagerness to realise his ideal. 
Posterity, according to the critic, will hereafter call the 
painter ‘“‘FLANDRIN sans erreur,” and he tried to avoid 
error not only in the details of figures and drapery, but by 
excluding everything that might give a secular character to 
one of his pictures for churches. In the saddest scenes 
there is even a restraint over the emotional elements. He 
never appears to descend to the crowd, and to that extent 
he departed from the practice of the artists who tried to 
make of their pictures a dzblia pauperum. But this loftiness 
of treatment was in reality the secret of the air of distinc- 
tion which is found in FLANDRIN’s portraits, for his subjects, 
like his figures, never appear to be posing to gain the 
applause of the spectator. With all his power, VANDYKE 
could not always resist a temptation of the kind. In the 
portraits of HeENR1ETTA Maria exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, the Queen loses dignity by the way she seems 
striving to captivate attention. It does not follow that so 
much haughtiness is always advantageous in a picture. 
FLANDRIN’s wall-paintings are in their way not unlike one 
of the classical tragedies of France: the spectator is forced 
to admire the sweetness that pervades every part, and to 
acknowledge that the personages are of the sublime kind, 
but he feels so much in awe as to restrain his admiration. 
As FLANDRIN never sought after é/a¢, the merits of his 
pictures may be overlooked by the crowd, but French 
artists always are ready to do justice to the skill which is 
seen in them, and critics are reverent in front of them. 

Soon after the expiration of his residence in Rome 
FLANDRIN obtained a commission for wall-painting in the 
chapel of St. John in the church of Severin. His work in 
that out-of-the-way place being successful, he was entrusted 
with the decoration of the Sanctuary of Saint-Germain des 
Prés, ‘The commission included the large painting of which 
an illustration is given this week, with its companion, 
from which a plate will be published next week, besides 
some single figures of saints and virtues. He went to live 
in the Rue de l’Abbaye, a street which runs along the north 
side of the church, in order to be near his work. When 
the paintings. were completed, which was about 1845, they 
were generally admired, as they deserved to be, and the 
Municipal Council (for in those days decoration of the kind 
was a municipal work) at once requested FLANDRIN to 
paint the frieze which was to surround the nave of the new 
church of St. Vincent de Paul. He was forced to decline 
the work, but afterwards it was undertaken by him. In a 
few years the Council agreed to have the remainder of the 
church of Saint-Germain des Prés painted by FLANDRIN. He 
was able to complete the nave with the series of correspond- 
Ing pictures from the Old and New Testaments, but he died 
after he made the designs for the paintings of the north 
transept, and the work seen there is by M. Cornu. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ne ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was held 
on Monday evening, the president, Mr. E. I’Anson, in 
the chair. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL, speaking of the photographs to the 
number of one hundred then on view, and which had been 
selected for exhibition at Adelaide, said he believed that, not- 
withstanding some shortcomings, they afforded a fairly true 
exposition of English art. Owing to the time being limited, and 
owing to foggy weather, it was impossible to do all that they 
intended todo. Care had been taken that provincial architects 
and architects outside the Institute should be fairly represented. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Ralph Nevill and to the hon. 
secretaries of the Art Committee, proposed by Mr. O Hansard, 
seconded by Mr. C. R. Pink, and supported by Mr.Charles Barry, 
was carried unanimously. 

The SECRETARY read an account by Major Bale, A.R.I.B.A., 
who was unable to attend, on some carvings found in one of 
the Colchester inns, drawings of which were shown. 

Mr. C. FOSTER HAYWARD, F.S.A., said the carvings were 
not newly found. 

Mr. W. H. CROSSLAND then read a paper of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract, on 

The Royal Holloway College. 


Mr. Crossland prefaced his descriptions of the college by a 
short account of the Holloway Sanatorium, Virginia Water, 
and of how it fell to his lot to execute this building. The 
author and the late Mr. J. P. Jones submitted a design for the 
Sanatorium in a limited competition instituted by the late Mr. 
Holloway, who acted in the matter under the advice of Mr. G. 
Godwin, the late Professor Donaldson, and the late Thomas 
Henry Wyatt. This design was placed first by the professional 
assessors, and the joint authors proceeded to modify their 
design to meet the views of Mr. Holloway and of his advisers. 
Mr. Jones died suddenly, shortly after the commencement of 
the building operations, and the author was entrusted with the 
duty of superintending the carrying out of the work. He had 
to put on one side the whole set of working drawings and 
prepare a fresh set: a change necessitated by the substitution 
of Portland stone dressings for cut and rubbed brick. When 
the time came for opening the Sanatorium, new Acts of Parlia- 
ment for the protection of lunatics had been passed, and the com- 
missioners refused to pass the building. Consequently the 
whole of the internal arrangements had to be altered at con- 
siderable cost, and practically back to their original form. 
Passing to the main subject of his paper, the author then 
described the discussions held between Mr. Holloway and him- 
self, at the time that the building of the Sanatorium was fully 
in hand, as to the best means of carrying out Mr. Holloway’s 
intention of erecting a large college for the higher education of 
women, and as to the style of architecture most suitable for 
such a building. The result of these consultations was that 
Mr. Crossland was commissioned to measure up and sketch 
the chateaux in the valley of the Loire, more especially that of 
Chambord, with a view to the adoption of the French Renais- 
sance style of architecture in the new college. This was done 
very thoroughly, and a design was prepared which was ulti- 
mately adopted for the new building, notwithstanding the 
pressure brought to bear upon Mr. Holloway by others in- 
terested in the new building, to adopt a style of architecture 
similar to that in which most of the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are built. The working out of the design to +-inch, 
#-inch, 4-inch scales, and the full-size details, occupied the 
author for two years, when it was decided to employ a quantity 
surveyor to take out the “ quantities,” after a plan which had 
been agreed upon between Mr. Holloway and the author. He 
was anxious above all things to have the quantities made in- 
telligible to himself, so that in case of disagreement on the 
questions of certificates, extras, or deductions, the point in 
dispute might be determined without the aid of the surveyor. 
The result of the method employed, viz., that of cutting the 
building up into blocks, has been that the contractor not only 
has had no extras on either the original contract, or upon other 
contracts priced from the same bills, but has not even asked 
for an order for extras. Ten building firms were asked to 
tender upon the quantities thus prepared, and, in the end, 
Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough, was entrusted with the 
execution of the work, and has carried it out to the complete 
satisfaction of the author. A clerk of works, Mr. George 
Rogers, was appointed by Mr. Holloway, and was directed to 
confine his duties to the inspection of the actual works, and to 
undertake neither correspondence nor drawings of any de- 
scription. He dispensed altogether with the luxury of an office, 
and during five years never passed a day, hardly even a 
working hour, away from the works. When the works were 
fairly started the author had a bungalow built, and went into 
residence on the spot. For the next four years and a half he 
found himself leading the life of a Medizeval architect—a life 
architects read about, but few experience. 
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The author then briefly described the plan of the College. 
The scholastic department is contained in the two main blocks, 
and these are connected by rooms, cloisters, and balconies. 
The refectory and kitchen are arranged on the usual college plan, 
and are divided by the central hall or vestibule. The museum 
and library, also the recreation hall, communicate directly with 
the two main blocks. These rooms, and also the refectory, are 
100 feet by 30 feet by 30 feet high. The chapel is 125 feet by 
30 feet by 35 feet high. Each student will have two rooms. 
study, and bedroom, each 12 feet by 10 feet, 10 feet 6 inches 
high, and a common room is provided for every six students, 
where they can hold tea-and-toast parties or other entertain- 
ments. The building is planned to accommodate 250 students, 
but on so liberal a scale that 50 may be added to this number, 
and, including servants, 400 may be set down as the actual 
accommodation. 

Some twelve months after the commencement of the works 
the author had to select and appoint a sculptor, and was 
fortunate enough to secure the services of the late Mr. 
Fucigna, member of the Academy of Ferrara, who was 
willing, like the author, to live on the works, and to devote 
all his time to them. The illustrations of his work, which were 
exhibited, were sufficient to show the stamp of Mr. Fucigna’s 
genius, and that the profession lost in him a sculptor of rare 
ability, who did not think architectural sculpture too poor a 
ground for the exercise of his talent. The genius of sucha 
man and of such sculptors as the late Alfred Stevens, and the 
French Briants, neither of whom were properly appreciated 
during their lifetime, might often be secured: by prosperous 
men in our profession, to the advantage, not only of ourselves, 
but of the nation and of the whole world. The principal work 
executed by Mr. Fucigna at the College consisted of the 
filling of the four pediments which form centres in the two 
quadrangles over the principal staircases, the carving of a series 
of heads forming key-stones to the chapel and recreation-hall 
windows, the execution of the subjects in the chapel ceiling in 
very bold relief, and of various heraldic subjects and smaller 
panels in the heads of the windows at various points all round 
the building. The only portions of the building decorated 
internally in colour are the central vestibule, between the 
dining-hall and kitchen, and the chapel. This latter has been 
decorated in oil colour and gold, the warm ivory-tinted free- 
stone used in the construction forming the basis. The strongest 
stroke of colour is applied to the lower division of the wall, 
forming a very rich and elaborate dado from the floor to 
the window cills. The flat wall spaces above this are of 
a soft green, broken by deep red in the niches between 
the windows. The waggon vault of the ceiling is treated 
with gold as a groundwork, but this is divided into panels 
by longitudinal and transverse belts, corresponding with the 
architectural divisions below, and in the panel spaces 
thus formed are circular medallions containing figures of the 
six archangels, e.g., SS. Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, 
Zadkiel, and Chamuel, with their distinctive attributes. These, 
like the subject on the semi-dome of the apse, are on blue 
grounds. The groups of figures on the ceiling and in the 
apse are treated delicately in colour, somewhat in the manner 
of old ivories, that is, the colour is worked into the hollows of 
draperies, &c., and rubbed off the more salient surfaces, thus 
avoiding heaviness, The general scale of colour obtained by 
this means is not unlike that of the Sistine Chapel. In the 
apse, and in a line with the side niches, are three recessed 
arches, in which are placed standing figures of Our Lord, 
St. Mary, and St. Cecilia. Right and left of the organ, at the 
west end, are two medallions, each containing two angels sing- 
ing and playing on musical instruments. 

The author then described the fittings, noticing particularly 
the baldacchino, the organ case, the library fittings, and some 
wrought-iron gates, grilles, and low screens in front of the west 
chapel, the former made in walnut and oak, and the latter 
of wrought and welded iron, and without rivets or screws. The 
brass fittings, such as lamps, electroliers and brackets, also 
made from the author’s designs, are of a high class of work- 
manship. In the electric light installation there are 096 
32-candle power incandescent lamps, 216 16-candle power, 
and 100 1o-candle power, making a total equivalent of about 
750 1o-candle power lamps, which may now be taken as the 
standard lamp. The principal portions only of the building, 
such as principal entrance, chapel, recreation hall, dining hall, 
lecture theatre, museum and library, kitchen and scullery, are 
provided with the electric light at present. ‘The electricity is 
generated from dynamos drawn from two engines of Messrs. 
Davey, Paxman & Co.’s make, through intermediate gearing. 
The dynamos, two in number, are of American manufacture, 
one being held in reserve. Both are connected to the main 
cable, and are each of them more than sufficient for the present 
number of lights wired for. Edison screw sockets and lamps 
are used throughout. The heating of the building is effected 

y means of steam radiators, made of 1-inch wrought-iron 
Pipes, fixed vertically in a hollow cast-iron base, with an 
entablature of ornamental design. A main 6-inch steam pipe 
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leads direct from the boiler-house to the centre of the main 
building, where a receiver is fixed, from which all branches are 
taken through reducing valves. To insure the delivery of steam 
at all points three pipes are employed—one supply 4-inch bore, 
one return 3-inch, both running in the same direction, and from 
the extremities a condense water pipe is led back to a container 
in basement, from which the water of condensation returns -by 
gravity to the boiler to be reused. The steam plant power, the 
gas service, the water supply, the fire service and the sanitary 
arrangements were then described. The drains pass around 
the building in straight lines from point to point, with manholes 
at all changes of direction and gradient The sizes of pipes 
are 6 inches, the main outlet being 9 inches in diameter. The 
soil pipes and waste deliver into inspection chambers, beyond 
which an interceptor trap severs connection with main drain. 
Flush tanks of 500 gallons capacity, built in brick and cement, 
are fixed at the head of each main drain. The building, Mr. 
Crossland stated, has been opened before it is in a really work- 
ing condition. Several important additions, such as a laundry 
and a complete system of fire service, will be necessary before 
the whole will be completely finished. The author would in 
conclusion, he said, draw particular attention to three points 
referred to in his paper, viz., his experience of clients in general, 
and of Mr. Holloway in particular as a model client ; secondly, 
to the subject of quantities ; and thirdly, to a subject that he 
had himself particularly at heart—the unity which he thought 
should exist between architect and sculptor on all works of 
importance. He thought that if architects who are entrusted 
with large public buildings were to associate themselves with 
some sculptor of equal ability, we should not only get more 
interesting buildings, but should be spared the shame and 
dishonour of seeing such men as Alfred Stevens and Briants 
taken away without leaving more examples of their great genius 
for the benefit of succeeding ages. 

Mr. D. CHADWICK, one of the trustees of Holloway 
College, spoke most highly of the manner in which Mr. Cross- 
land had carried out the work, a work which any architect 
might feel proud of. He also praised the devotion and appli- 
cation of the clerk of works, of the contractor and the artist 
and the sculptor, who one and all had done their duty in a way 
that deserved the highest meed of praise. More fortunate than 
many architects Mr. Crossland had found in Mr. Holloway a 
generous client, one willing to spend freely and to accompany 
him to any part of the world to examine other buildings. It 
was remarkable that in the whole of that vast undertaking there 
had been no extras. The building itself was an artistic build- 
ing and well adapted for its purposes, every room well lighted 
and ventilated, and one of the most perfect buildings of this 
generation. As to the drainage having been neglected, as had 
been stated by outsiders, it had been carried out according to 
the system of Sir R. Rawlinson, and only the day before that 
gentleman had expressed to him his approval of the drainage 
arrangements. 

Professor T. ROGER SMITH proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Crossland for his paper. Holloway College, he said, was a 
beautiful example of the style of Francis I. of France, few 
examples of which were to be found in this country. Mr. E. M. 
Barry had adopted the style on the Thames Embankment, but 
the Holloway College was by far the largest building of this 
style here. 

Mr. W. WoopWARD asked what was the particular system 
used for taking the quantities by which extras had been 
avoided? He also differed from Mr. Crossland in his estimate 
of the value of the artistic work of Alfred Stevens. 

Mr. A. PAYNE alluded to details of construction of the 
cupola. 

Mr. H. LOVEGROVE asked if extras had been avoided by 
making very ample provisions in the quantities. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL referred to the engineering. 

Mr. CROSSLAND, in reply, said he had already stated that 
he had worked assiduously for two years on the drawings before 
the contract was entered upon, and the surveyor had only to 
come to him in the adjoining office to satisfy himself on any 
point while he was taking out the quantities. When the quan- 
tity-taking was completed the drawings were bound up in three 
large volumes and never allowed to be touched. There was a 
separate bill of quantities for each block, and though there was 
much repetition, great accuracy resulted. With the exception of 
one tender, there was comparatively little difference between 
some half a dozen others, and Mr. Holloway having personally 
seen the representatives of the contractors, finally selected Mr. 
Thompson. The clerk of works had not access to his bound 
volumes of drawings, but he had copies in the contractor’s 
office. Also he (the speaker) was living on the spot, and was 
practically his own clerk of works. The clerk of works went 
round the building on the scaffolding ten or twelve times a day, 
and also set out the perpends for the brickwork, which 
were found to be absolutely true. In regard of the artistic 
character of Alfred Stevens’s work, nothing that could be said 
would alter his own opinion on the subject. In reply to Mr. 
Ralph Neville’s question, Mr. Crossland read an account of the 
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engineering works carried out under Mr. Stirratt, and that 
gentleman by Mr. Crossland’s desire also gave further details. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. E. T. Hall, Mr, Arthur 
Cates, and Mr. Foster Hayward. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that Holloway College would be 
visited during the forthcoming conference of architects. He 
then put the vote of thanks to the meeting, and it was carried 
by acclamation, and the meeting adjourned, 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
HE last of the present series of lectures was delivered by 
Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., his subject being “ The 
Crypt of Glasgow Cathedral.” The president, Mr. M‘Nab, 
occupied the chair. After some introductory remarks on the 
unique position among the crypts of British cathedrals held 
by the subject of his paper, the vaulting ribs, as perhaps the 
most interesting feature, were considered in detail. Of con- 
siderable variety and with dates ranging over a period of close 
on two centuries, they gained an interest from the peculiarity 
that some built of later date had the form of an earlier period, 
consequent on portions of the cathedral being well advanced 
ere the crypt was reverted to and finally completed as we have 
it now. When completing, the original designs, though modified, 
did influence the later work, and cause the piquant confusion of 
architectural style in the mouldings met with. Drawings of 
these were shown. The lecturer congratulated the members on 
their intention of fully measuring and delineating the whole 
cathedral. At the conclusion, after some remarks from Mr. 
Gildard, architect, a very hearty vote of thanks was awarded to 
Mr. Watson. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING of the Edinburgh Association was held last 

week, Professor Baldwin Brown occupying the chair. 
Mr. Scott Dalgleish read a paper on “ Trondhjem Cathe- 
dral, with special reference to its Restoration.” After sketch- 
ing the rise of the ancient capital of Norway—Trondhjem, in 
German Drontheim, that is throne-home—the paper referred to 
the career of St. Olaf, to whom the cathedral is dedicated. Both 
the town and the church had strong claims on the regard of 
Scotsmen, seeing that for several centuries—from the middle of 
the ninth till the very close of the fifteenth—the Bishops and 
Archbishops of Trondhjem were the ecclesiastical superiors of 
the Bishops of Orkney, and of the Bishops of Sodor and Man. 
The striking fact was that the ecclesiastical supremacy continued 
for two hundred years after the civil jurisdiction of the Kings of 
Norway over the Scottish islands had been given up. The 
fame of St. Olaf, which yearly attracted many pilgrims to his 
shrine, caused the extension of the town, and led to the erection 
of the cathedral. The building was begun by Olaf III., who 
reigned from 1066 to 1093, and who founded the Bishopric of 
Trondhjem. His church corresponded with the choir and the 
chancel of the present cathedral. The transepts and the 
chapter-house were the work of Eystein, the third archbishop, 
who ruled from 1158 to 1188. The style of architecture down 
till this date was the Romanesque. Eystein’s successors, 
between 1188 and 1248, rebuilt the whole of the eastern part of 
the church in the English Pointed style. That accounts for the 
mingling of Romanesque with Early English features, which is 
the most noteworthy fact in the architectural character of the 
edifice. The fourth and last period in the history of the 
original building dates from 1248, when the nave was begun 
by Archbishop Sigurd. Before the close of the thirteenth 
century the completed church must have stood forth in all its 
splendour. Its period of decadence followed quickly on its 
completion. It was destroyed by fire in 1328, and on four 
other occasions between that year and 17/9 it suffered from 
the devouring element. It suffered still more from the 
Reformers, who committed assault and battery upon it in their 
efforts to adapt it as a place of Protestant worship. At the 
beginning of the present century the nave was a roofless ruin ; 
the transepts were fitted up with galleries and wooden pews as 
a parish church ; and in the other parts of the building the 
delicately carved stonework was obliterated with plaster, paint, 
and wooden partitions. The towers, the statues, the altars, 
the rose window in the western gable were gone. The present 
restorations were begun in 1869, and already good progress has 
been made, but so elaborate is the scale on which the work has 
been projected, that it is expected to extend over other thirty 
or forty years. The chief features in the restoration of the 
octagonal choir, of the chapter-house, and of the chancel, were 
described in detail and were illustrated by beautiful photo- 
graphs. The restoration is being carried out on the soundest 
Principles, the old models both in plan and in detailed orna- 
mentation being strictly followed. It has been undertaken as 
a national enterprise, and its cost was estimated at not less 


than 250,000/, drawn partly from Government grants and 
partly from local and private contributions. The present 
grants amount to 2,250/. a year, while a sum of 1,125/. a year is 
drawn from the profit of the Savings Bank of Trondhjem. The 
Norwegians are on the whole a poor people, and that they 
should voluntarily tax themselves to that extent for the erection 
of a national memorial, is a noble testimony at once to their 
intelligent liberality, to their patriotism, and to the depth and 
correctness of their devotional feeling. 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


CCORDING to the Manchester Guardian, the general 
decoration of the Exhibition promises to be extremely 
fine. The new esthetic feeling in work of this kind will be 
shown on ascale not before attempted. A prominent feature 
is to be the immense masses of flowers spread over the great 
wall spaces, and a deep line of tapestry forms a striking element 
in the general scheme. There is, indeed, good reason to believe 
that in respect of decoration the Exhibition will be one of the 
finest things Europe has seen. The point of it will, of course, 
be the interior of the dome, which Mr. Madox Brown is to fill 
with gigantic figures. There are eight triangular spaces, 36 feet 
long and 18 feet across the broad end, forming the spandrels of 
the four arches. These are the spaces the authorities have had 
the good fortune to get Mr. Madox Brown to undertake. The 
first idea was that a great picture should be made for each, but 
consultation with the artist at once made it clear that this could 
not be done in the five months available for the work. Mr. 
Madox Brown’s own notion was that each of the spaces could 
be effectively filled by a gigantic figure in red chalk, with some 
ornamentation of the thin end of the triangle. This is the idea 
that is being carried out, except that instead of red chalk the 
designs are in oil colours. It was feared that at the great 
height of 40 feet red chalk would scarcely have sufficient force. 
The effect of the sanguine, however, is largely retained. The 
figures are to a large extent in that colour, and with the back- 
ground of gold and the scrollwork in a kind of lapis-lazuli blue, 
one can see that even at the great distance from the floor the 
pictures will not fail of effect. 

The eight figures will illustrate the industries of the county. 
The style in the main is fourteenth century. Spinning is repre- 
sented by a lady at work with a spinning wheel of an old- 
fashioned kind, with a baby on her knee asleep. Weaving is 
the figure of a man turning with one hand the windlass of his 
loom and holding the shuttle in the other. For Commerce 
there is a Medizeval merchant with money bags and a ledger. 
Shipping is represented by an ancient Briton in a coracle, with 
fish. The Coal panel shows a miner, naked to the waist, at 
work in the mine. A young peasant shearing a sheep repre- 
sents Wool. Corn is a Lancashire lass in loose attire carrying 
on her shoulder a sheaf of corn. A Medizeval farrier shoeing a 
horse, with the smoke from the burning hoof curling about him, 
represents Iron. The ornamentation, which is common to all 
the spaces, consists of the foliage of the Nile lily in blue, 
worked in the form of a scroll about the figures and extending 
to the pointed end of the space, where it includes the figure of 
an angel. The angel, which is indicated mainly in white, 
bears the motto “ Vis,” and is thrown forward in the direction 
of the workers, whom it is supposed to be inspiring with its 
energy. 

One or two of these enormous paintings have already been 
completed. There was at first some delay through the 
difficulty of getting a suitable material on which to paint 
them. Canvas of sufficient size could not be procured, even 
of the theatrical scene kind, and of course there was not 
time to wait for a special manufacture. A kind of floor 
cloth made in Dundee has been adopted, and with excellent 
results. The work already done is sufficient to show how 
valuable will be the series, and one must have some regret 
that it will be in a manner “skied.” The blaze from the 
windows of the dome will scarcely reveal to the full the 
delicate beauties of the work, but they will be seen to more 
advantage in the stellar effects it is proposed to make in the 
dome with the electric light. It is intended, we believe, 
to hand over this series of paintings to the city as soon as 
the Exhibition closes. There is no doubt they would be 
a valuable memorial of the Jubilee year. 

The committee having charge of the Fine Art Section ot 
the Exhibition are well advanced with their work, and hope to 
begin the task of hanging and cataloguing within the next few 
days. In addition to the portraits of distinguished men which 
we have previously announced as being sent to the Exhibition, 
the committee have been able to secure the portraits of Sir 
Henry Bessemer and Sir William Siemens, both by R. 
Lehmann; also that of Sir Charles Napier, by Pickersgill. The 
Earl of Aberdeen has promised the loan of the portrait of his 
grandfather, who was Premier from December 1852 to February 
1855. This completes the list of portraits of statesmen who 
have held the office of Prime Minister during Her Majesty’s 
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reign. The portrait is by Sir Thomas Lawrence, the artist who 
painted the portrait of the Duke of Wellington, which will also 
be exhibited. These are the only instances in which works will 
be displayed of artists who died before the Queen came to the 
throne. Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., promises to send portraits of 
the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, the present Lord Lytton, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Algernon Swinburne, Viscount Sher- 
brooke (Mr. Robert Lowe), the Duke of Argyll, Mr. William 
Morris, and a few portraits of distinguished artists still living. 
Some etchings by Mr. Whistler are also expected. It is grati- 
fying to be able further to record that several distinguished 
collectors of works of art at Liverpool have manifested their 
interest in the Exhibition by consenting to make contributions 
of the best works in their possession. A few important pictures 
are being lent by the Corporation of Nottingham, and Mr. 
Wallis, the curator of the Art Gallery in that town, has gener- 
ously undertaken to take charge of and send at the same time 
to Manchester all other works that have been promised by 
owners residing in that locality. 


THE ETHICS OF ART. 


N Saturday afternoon Professor Baldwin Brown delivered 

a lecture in the south transept of St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
Edinburgh. The lecturer, who had for his subject “ The Ethics 
of Art,” began by noticing the wide diffusion of art in its 
various forms, and the part it played in the history of civilisa- 
tion. ‘ The whole world,” it had been said, “ without art would 
be one vast wilderness.” The statement was so far true that 
the whole world had felt the influence of art. The dawn of 
authentic history revealed to them already complete in Egypt 
some of the vastest and most sublime monuments of human 
architecture. Greece followed with sculpture, an art of more 
clear expression. After an interval,in which only the lesser 
forms of art were cultivated, a new birth of art was seen in the 
twelfth century, when the religious architecture of the Gothic 
period expressed the aspiring temper of the age of the Crusades. 
Then appeared another art of more articulate expression, this 
time painting not sculpture, and they had the great religious 
pictures of the Italian and Northern schools. When the glory 
of these was past, art in general did not decline, for Music, the 
characteristic art of the modern world, expressed now the 
deeper thought and feeling which, in the previous epoch, had 
lent their power and charm to the design of Michel Angelo and 
Raphael. What was now the ethical value of this widespread 
activity of art? Penetrating beneath the brilliant exterior of 
art, could they discern some fundamental principle at the root 
of all artistic achievement? Such a principle is to be found in 
the idea of harmony. Harmony was the ruling principle of 
all the arts, for, differing widely as they did, they yet al! 
agreed in this, that they banished from their sphere all dis- 
cord, all one-sidedness, all that was harsh and jarring. It was 
the consciousness of harmony perfectly realised—of a harmony 
passing, as it were, from the work of art into our own being 
—that was the secret of much of the satisfaction they 
received in the contemplation of art. A great work of art 
threw around itself an atmosphere of calm that invited to 
elevated thoughts. It took them at once out of the region of 
the accidents and contradictions that beset and marred our 
actual lives. To the self-absorbed, the hurried, or the petulant 
art had no language—it demanded self-surrender from those 
who entered within the circuit of its influence, and sought to 
learn the secret of its power. This was the character of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces in the arts of form, such as the 
Zeus of Phidias, and the Madonna at San Sisto of Raphael. 
How was this witness of art for harmony brought practically 
home tothem? Sculpture and, in some of its forms, painting 
told them that in human nature there was no such essential 
discord as the ascetic had been too prone to imagine. The 
body had a glorious part to play as the outward manifestation 
of the spirit. The Greeks were right in their insistance on the 
totality of the human being, whose body and spirit, each perfect 
in discipline and beauty, should move together in harmony. 
Michel Angelo, supreme among Christian artists for moral 
earnestness and spiritual discernment, recognised this truth as 
fully as the Greeks, and his treatment of the purified and 
ennobled flesh as the expression of the spiritual idea which 
ruled in all his creations, taught a lesson to which modern 
artists would do well to remain faithful. In other forms, also, 
art testified to a harmony between man and nature. This was 
to be traced even in music and architecture, but perhaps more 
clearly than anywhere else in modern landscape painting, which 
interpreted nature; and if the Poet Laureate was right in his 
poem on “The Higher Pantheism,” interpreted also for them 
one revelation of the divine spirit. Art was indeed no mere 
toy, but came to them charged with a message of moral, even of 
religious import. Some practical suggestions for the serious 
use of art as an important element in self-culture, and for the 
development of art as a civilising influence, brought the lecture 


to a close. _A cordial vote of thanks wa awarded to the 
lecturer. Bishop Dowden presided. 


THE GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


‘i fortnightly excursion of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association on Saturday was to Glasgow, when about 
seventy of the members visited the new Municipal Buildings. 
Having been received by Mr. William Young, the architect, 
the visitors were shown to the interior quadrangle of the build- 
ing, where they remained until they were joined by represen- 
tatives from the Glasgow Institute of Architects and the Archi- 
tectura’l Association. A large number of the members of these 
associations soon arrived, and when the inspection of the 
building was commenced about three o’clock, under the direc- 
tion of the architect, the company numbered little short of 200 
persons. Mr. Young at first directed the attention of the com- 
pany to the George Square front of the building, and, starting 
from the front entrance, gave an explanation of the scheme of 
the sculptor. The subject and keynote of the sculptor, he said, 
was the Glasgow coat of-arms, “Let Glasgow Flourish,” and 
upon it all the decorations were based. After a full explanation 
of the various figures had been given, the visitors adjourned to 
the refreshment-room of the new Council Chamber, on the main 
floor, where cake and wine were provided. The plans of the 
principal floors were produced, and Mr. Young proceeded to 
give a description of the general scheme and arrangement of 
the plans of the building, and also explained the motive of the 
designs of the various elevations. Referring to construction, 
he said that there was a striking difference between the 
method of construction in Glasgow and that in London, as 
in the former everything was built from an inside scaffold, 
while in London every part was erected from an outside 
scaffold. Had the new Municipal Buildings been erected in 
London the whole of the fronts, as well as the external quad- 
rangle, would at this stage be surrounded by a forest of scaffold 
poles—upright, horizontal, and diagonal—entirely concealing 
the building. Both systems no doubt had their advantages— 
the advantage of the London system being that no one, not 
even the architect himself, could see what like his building 
would turn out until it was entirely completed. Of course by 
this system the architect was saved many adverse criticisms on 
half-done work, while on the other hand, when the scaffolding 
was taken down, it would be too late to correct any blunders 
which he might have seen as the work went on. He was 
strongly in favour of the system of scaffolding from the inside, 
as adopted in Glasgow, as it afforded great facilities to the 
architect for carrying out his building to a successful issue as 
regards details and proportions. He also strongly recom- 
mended the preparation of models for every feature and detail 


of such a work, and to judge of them at their various heights 


from the street level before they were put into execution. By 
no other means than this was it possible for an architect to 
arrive at real accuracy, which was so necessary in refined and 
effective detail. He believed in the great value of models to 
architects at every stage of work. As regards himself, he 
had commenced at the new Municipal Buildings by making 
an eighth-scale model of one of the corner towers, and 
followed this up by making half-inch models of the principal 
windows, and other features, and further by making full-sized 
models of the cornices, cupolas, and other carvings. As 
regards the great advantage to be derived from such a pro- 
ceeding, if he were to write anarchitect’s creed he would begin 
with the words, “I believe in models.” Regarding the other 
details of construction, great value was attached to the backing 
up of the stone walls with brickwork on the inside, not only as 
having a tendency to make the building fireproof, but as form- 
ing a continuous bond round the building, with all the brick 
internal walls. He did not believe in backing stone walls with 
rubble stone, as this material had little or no fire-resisting 
power, and involved the necessity of strapping and lathing the 
inside walls—a method which formed a flue for spreading fire 
from floor to floor, and affording a harbour for vermin. With 
brick backing the plaster was put direct on the brickwork, and 
all woodwork dispensed with. Speaking of brickwork, he 
would recommend them strongly to adopt the plan of laying 
their bricks in the manner known as English bond, which made 
by far the strongest work. Mr. Young having been asked to 
explain the method of fireproof construction, said that the 
great point was to avoid woodwork in the general construction, 
as he had done in the case of the new buildings, which prac- 
tically contained no wood of any sort from the foundation to 
the roof. The joists were of iron, and the lintels, which were 
usually of wood, were formed of concrete blocks, with rolled 
iron joists inside them. In the use of concrete care should be 
taken that nothing was used except that which had already 
been through the fire. Gravel, for example, could not form 
a fireproof floor, but broken bricks answered well for the pur- 
pose. The whole roof of the new building was composed of 
iron. Wrought-iron principals were placed at intervals of from 
8 feet to 20 feet, with L iron purlins at distances of 2 feet 
3 inches running parallel with the building and taking the place 
of rafters and entirely dispensing with these articles. In the L 
iron they had wooden fixings bolted on for the boardings of the 
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slates, but covered from the inside by an incombustible felt 
system. In explaining the plans, Mr. Young also pointed out 
that the entrance to the buildings was first through the central 
loggia, and other entrances in Cochrane Street, George Street, 
and John Street, with four main stairs placed in the four 
corners of the buildings, communicating with each other and 
all round the building by corridors on every floor. On the 
motion of Mr. H. J. Blanc, president of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, who said that they could not but all 
feel much indebted to Mr. Young for the instructive and 
interesting manner in which he had gone over the details of 
this great work, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to that 
gentleman. Mr. Young, in reply, said that in a year he hoped 
to have some of the internal work completed, and if he was 
then favoured with a visit from them, he would probably have 
something more interesting to show his friends from Edin- 
burgh. Messrs. Morrison & Mason, the contractors, kindly 
provided refreshments for the visitors in the refreshment-room 
of the Council Chamber in the new building. The Glasgow 
Institute of Architects afterwards entertained the Council of 
the Edinburgh Association to dinner in the George Hotel, 
George Square. 


DISCOVERY OF A TOMB TEMPLE 
AT SIDON. 


A LETTER has been received by the British and Foreign 

Bible Society from the Rev. W. K. Eddy, American 
Missionary at Sidon, Syria, which gives the following account 
of the discovery of a tomb temple containing sarcophagi which 
appear to be fine examples of Greek art. 

About a mile north-east of the city, in an open field above 
the line of the gardens, was found a shaft, open at the top, 
about 30 feet square and about 35 feet or 4o feet deep. When 
this was excavated, doors were found on the four sides of the 
perpendicular walls leading to as many chambers. Entering 
the south one first we found it about 15 feet square, cut out of 
the solid rock, roof and sides all of rock, but a built wall 
between it and court of shaft. Entering, two sarcophagi met 
the eye, the one on the right of black marble highly polished, 
with lid of peaked shape, very little ornament; the one on the 
left of purest white marble of dazzling brilliancy and enormous 
size. Remembering that we saw these only by the flickering 
light of a candle, and in an atmosphere so dense with carbonic 
acid gas that a candle held near the bottom went out, and that 
one soon became faint, it will be easy to see that guesses at 
measurements may be very faulty. 

This sarcophagus was 11 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high. The body was of one piece, and also the top of another 
solid block. The top was a grand arch of shining marble, the 
front of which was divided by a line into two panels, and so the 
back. At the four sides were four projections with noble 
lions’ heads. On each panel was a symbolical figure, body of 
animal, head of eagle, with uplifted wings facing each other. 
Below, on the front of the tomb, beneath a very elaborate 
cornice, were two Centaurs facing each other, and trampling on 
a warrior who strove to defend himself by a shield. On the 
sides, which were alike, were first two human figures with four 
spirited horses ahead of them; some of the horses have their 
heads turned back ; and beneath the horses’ feet a lion on the 
one side, and a boar or hyena on the other; then two more 
figures with four more horses. 

At the back, in the upper part were also figures, bodies of 
birds, heads of men ‘(if I remember aright), with beautifully 
extended wings. Below, two Centaurs carrying a captured stag 
between them. The cloaks falling from the shoulders of these 
Centaurs had lions’ heads in the corners. One Centaur carries 
the branch of a tree like a gigantic arrow upon his shoulders. 
Below these figures all around was a band of figures quite small 
and exquisitely cut, representing hunting scenes, &c. This was 
partly covered with stones,so that we could not seeit. The 
workmanship of this was good, but not remarkable. A hole 
had been broken in the front through which the contents had 
been rifled, but in general it was in a fine state of preservation. 
Three skeletons and five dogs’ heads. From the long noses of 
the latter it is easy to infer they were hunting dogs 

The east chamber had also two sarcophagi, one small and 
plain, but on the left, while the larger one was on the right. 
This was the finest thing I remember to have seen in stone. 
A Greek temple, formed of finest marble, translucent as 
alabaster. The roof is slanting and carved to represent flat 
tiles, with strips of metal covering the joints, and pretty carved 
knobs where these strips cross the ridge. At the ends of the 
ridges are carved ornaments. The sides of the sarcophagus 
rise up above the eaves. 

On the upper projections was a representation of the funeral 
procession, mourning women, two horses without saddles or 
trappings, but with men walking by them. A chariot with four 

Orses—man in the chariot—then four more horses drawing 
the funeral car, more figures. In front three figures above and 


three on a strip below, all symbolising grief. This top is all 
one piece, and has right upper corner broken open in order to 
rifle the tomb. The great beauty was the body of the temple, 
with a porch of columns all about it ; and in the porch between 
these stood eighteen statues, about 3 feet in height, not dis- 
coloured nor touched by dirt, as beautiful as if finished 
yesterday ; of the finest art, muscles and form showed through 
the drapery. Each one of these eighteen would be a gem of 
itself—not a scratch nor a flaw anywhere. All the carving 
on this temple, cornices, friezes, columns, &c., in perfect lines, 
as perfect and sharp as could be wished. Belowis a band 
covered with representations of hunting scenes, &c. The im- 
perfect view we could get of this was enough to fill us with 


enthusiasm. I cannot describe all the details—dragons, dogs’ 
heads, mourners, &c.; thirty human figures above this 
band, &c. 


North room, plain sarcophagus. West room has four 
sarcophagi, which I have not yet seen. 

I forgot to say that this temple has painted figures—cloaks, 
flowers, eyes with black pupils ; paint mostly now gone. West 
room is said to be the finest of all. 

According to a later account, the west room contains a 
sarcophagus adorned with exquisite designs. This tomb temple 
is now guarded by Turkish soldiers. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 


BILL is to be introduced by Mr. Holloway in order to esta- 
blish one uniform rate of deductions from the gross value 
in valuing rateable hereditaments in England, by the application 
of the principle of the third schedule of the Valuation (Metropolis) 
Act of 1869 to property throughout the country. The Bill 
contains a schedule of percentages of deductions which may be 
made from the gross value, but which may not be exceeded, in 
calculating the rateable value for the purposes of the Union 
Assessment Committee Acts. The deductions allowed (1) for 
houses and buildings, or either of them, without land other 
than gardens, where the gross value does not exceed 6/., are 
40 per cent. or two-fifths ; (2) ditto, where the gross value is 
between 6/. and Io/., 33 1-3 per cent., or one-third ; (3) ditto, 
where the gross value is between Io/. and 20/, 25 per cent., or 
one-fourth ; (4) for houses and buildings without land other 
than gardens and pleasure grounds valued therewith for the 
purpose of inhabited house duty, where the gross value is 
between 20/. and 4o/., 20 per cent., or one-fifth; (5) ditto, 
where the gross value is 4o/. or upwards, 16 2-3 per cent., 
or one-sixth ; (6) for buildings without land which are not 
liable to inhabited house duty, and are of a gross value of 20/, 
and under 4o/., 20 per cent. or one-fifth ; (7) ditto, of a gross 
value of 40/. or upwards, 16 2-3 per cent. or one-sixth ; (8) for 
land with buildings, not houses, Io per cent., or one-tenth ; (9) 
for land without buildings, 5 per cent., or one-twentieth; and 
for mills and manufactories, 33 1-3 per cent., or one-third. For 
tithes and all payments in lieu of tithes, for railways, canals, 
docks, tolls, waterworks and gasworks, and for rateable 
hereditaments not included in the foregoing classes, the deduc- 
tion is to be determined in each case according to the circum- 
stances and the general principles of law. The maximum rate 
of deductions thus prescribed is not to apply to houses or build- 
ings let out in separate tenements. In those cases the rate of 
deductions is to be determined as in the case of tithes, &c. 
The Bill, which extends to all England outside the metropolis, 
does not affect any exemption or deduction from any rate or 
tax, or any allowance out of one. Nor does it touch any privi- 
lege of being rated or taxed on any exceptional principle of 
valuation. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


GLASGOW 
ye our readers are aware, says the Glasgow Herald, the first 

and most important step in connection with the forth- 
coming International Exhibition has been the consideration of 
the building designs. Some months ago the committee invited 
competitive plans from architects and others, subject to condi- 
tions which, it will be recollected, occasioned considerable 
discussion and dissatisfaction among the members of the 
architectural profession. Premiums of 150/., too/., and 50/. 
were offered for the best three designs, the author of the 
successful design having the right to carry through the work 
of erection at a rate of 2} per cent. upon the cost of. the build- 
ing. Onthe publication of these conditions a strong remon- 
strance was lodged with the executive committee, but without 
avail. Exception was also taken to the limitation of 30,0007. as 
the amount to be expended upon the building. That sum it 
was urged was far too small to provide for the cost of a 
structure sufficiently imposing and worthy of the purpose to 
which it was to be devoted. The executive committee resolved, 
however, to adhere to their original scheme, and the result has 
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been that very few of our local architects took part in the 
competition. : k 

Along with the conditions there was issued to the competi- 
tors a plan of the Kelvingrove Park, showing the space dedi- 
cated for the purposes of the Exhibition buildings, which are 
intended to cover something like ten acres, besides such addi- 
tional space as may be required for the display of the machinery 
in motion. In response to the invitation of the Committee, 
some twelve designs were sent in, and these have, we under- 
stand, been before a sub-committee of the Building Committee 
for the last two or three weeks. The deliberations of the 
Committee have been anxious and protracted, and the most 
minuté examination has been made to ascertain whether the 
designs submitted complied with the conditions—an inquiry 
involving a probable estimate of the cost of the structure, tke 
extent of the accommodation afforded in the various depart- 
ments, and other matters. From the twelve designs we under- 
stand that three have now been selected as in the opinion of 
the sub-committee worthy of the first, second, and third prizes. 
It is doubtful how far current rumour is correct as to the names 
of all the successful competitors, as we believe the letters 
accompanying the designs will not be opened until the Execu- 
tive Committee finally adjudicate upon the merits of the 
respective plans, and that a meeting of the Executive cannot 
be held before next week. It is inadvisable in these circum- 
stances to describe minutely the character of the designs sub- 
mitted, but we believe that, though limited in number, they 
were nearly all characterised by very high merit. This is 
specially true of several of the rejected designs, which were 
considered to be disqualified owing to their probable cost 
exceeding the limit of 30,000/. 

There is good reason for believing that the authors of the 
first prize design, which bears the motto “ Industry, Science, 
and Art,” are Messrs. Burnet, Son & Campbell, Messrs. 
Campbell Douglas & Sellars being recommended for the 
second prize with a set bearing the motto “ Bishop’s Palace,” 
the third being allocated to another set marked “ Thought and 
Experience.” So far as we can gather, the chief characteristic 
of the successful design is its perfect adaptation to the purposes 
for which it is intended, Mr. Burnet having brought to bear all 
his recently-acquired experience in its internal arrangement. 
The main building will be in form what may be termed a triple 
nave, some 500 or 600 feet in length, 155 feet in width, and 
of great height, with a series of courts on either side, exactly 
similar in arrangement to those of the Edinburgh Exhibition. 
The main entrance will be in the centre of the building, facing 
the University Buildings on Gilmorehill. It will be marked by 
strong architectural features, the chief of which will be three 
handsome domes. In addition, there will be entrances from 
Sandyford Street to corridors at either end, which will extend 
the full width of the building. At the east end, fronting Gray 
Street, will be a Grand Hall for the fine art section of the 
Exhibition, which will be so constructed that it may if desired 
become the permanent home of the art treasures of the city. 
Beyond the main building at the west end ground is allocated 
for the machinery annexe and other exhibits, for which a con- 
siderable amount of space may be required. The cooking and 
refreshment departments will likewise be located in the western 
section of the building. The design contemplates various 
important changes upon the park itself, including the construc- 
tion of an additional bridge over the Kelvin. These, however, 
will be the subject of subsequent consideration and arrange- 
ment. 


Architectural Competitions. 
SiR,—I am obliged by the terms in which you notice my 


pamphlet on Architectural Competitions. Your question as to 
the payment of a committee of assessors has suggested to me 
the possibility of such being arranged in accordance with a 
certain scale bearing some proportion to the intended outlay. 
For instance, where it was in contemplation to spend a sum 
ranging from 5,000/. to 10,000/., the assessors’ fee might be at 
the rate of from 4 to i per cent. ; from 10,000/. to 20,000/., from 
2 to 2 per cent. ; from 20,000/. to 50,000/., 3 to $ per cent., and 
soon. The high fee for works of small cost would tend rather 
to discourage the practice of throwing such works open to 
competition, and would in that way be productive of 
good. A fee at the rate of 4 per cent. on 50,000/, would 
certainly be large in proportion to that which you men- 
tion as having been paid to Mr. Waterhouse for his 
trouble in the Edinburgh competition, and would be ob- 
jected to perhaps by some foolish people, just as they would 
object to the folly and extravagance of employing an architect 
at all. But, as in the one case so I believe we should find in 


the other, the balance in the end would be on the side of 
economy, and the fact of having not only an able body of 
assessors, but a body which would form a committee of refer- 
ence and for consultation in all matters relating to com- 
petitions, would be, I think, productive of the best results. 

You say, sir, “The best judges of the value of designs are 
the men who have gone through the ordeal of preparing one.” 
It would follow from this that the more assessors can be 
brought into “touch” with a competition by sharing in the pre- 
paration of the conditions, and by being associated with its 
conduct from its commencement, the better able will they be to 
make a judicious selection. 

Your scheme for the competitors themselves selecting the 
best design might perhaps in some cases work well, but the 
proposal would only deal with the last stage. Difficulties of 
impracticable conditions and other matters would, it appears to 
me, be left undealt with.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

ROBERT F. HODGES, A.R.I.B.A. 
10 Argyll Street, W.: March 30, 1887. 


ARCHAOLOGY. 


The Staffordshire Field Club.—Mr. Charles Lynam, 
F.R.1.B.A., the hon. secretary of the archzological section, 
reports that during the previous twelve months it has done good 
work. Whitmore, Maer, and Broughton Churches, and the 
ruins of Haughmond Abbey and Whiteladies, were visited. 
Broughton Church was stated to be unique in this county, being 
an example of a perfectly “ untouched” church of the date of 
about 1630. At the close of his report Mr. Lynam made refer- 
ence to the manner in which memorials of the dead had been 
treated at the time of the rebuilding of St. Giles’s, Newcastle. 
He said :—It may or it may not be too late to make any 
amends now, but if any one wishes to realise an act of 
barbarism let him go to this church. Within the present 
church he will not find a single monument, though many had 
their place in the old church, and though such privilege had 
been duly paid for ; but outside it will be seen that old grave- 
stones of the churchyard have been either broken up or laid 
down as paving-stones, or are doing duty in all manner of 
forms as counterposts at the foot of certain newly-raised 
mounds containing—let us not be too scrupulous to ask what— 
which have been thrown up in the churchyard. So, pro- 
miscuously placed here, there, and everywhere may be seen the 
former memorials of the dead, inscribed “Sacred to the 
memory of,” “Here lies the body of,” “ Beneath this spot rest 
the remains of,” and other such like records, all of which 
inscriptions have been rendered simply fabulous by the 
vandalism which displaced them. May it not with fair ex- 
pectancy be asked, “‘Is it too late to redeem, in a measure at 
least, the wanton destruction which has taken place by finding 
room within the bare walls of that fine church for such of the 
memorials as were in the old building, and which are as mucha 
part of the history of that ancient borough as the grand old 
tower of the church itself?” 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of the Society of British Artists will open 
on Monday, and is likely to be considered the most interesting 
of those lately held in Suffolk Street. 

Messrs. Charles Hansom & Bond have been appointed 
architects for the new Board schools in Easton Road, Bristol, 
their designs having been accepted unanimously. There were 
thirty-eight competitors. 

Mr. F. Boreham has obtained first place in the competition 
for the Wesleyan Schools at Forest Gate, Essex. 

The Decoration of the ceiling of the lantern tower of 
Peterborough Cathedral has been completed, and the scaffold- 
ing is about to be removed. The work, which has involved an 
outlay of about 300/.,, has been carried out by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell, at the cost of the Mayor of Peterborough, Mr. H. P. 
Gates. 

The Church of St. Olave, Old Jewry, was used for the 
last time for service on Sunday. The site is to be sold and the 
proceeds applied to the erection of a church in a crowded 
neighbourhood, and other purposes. 

Tne Exhibition of Motors for Electric Lighting, which 
was proposed to be held by the Society of Arts, has to be 
postponed until next year, owing to the few that were entered 
for the tests. 

A Petition has been presented to Her Majesty in Council 
by the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Duke of Westminster, and others, on behalf of the Parkes 
Museum of Hygiene and the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain, praying for the grant of a charter of incorporation 
under the name of the Sanitary Institute. The petition will be 
considered by a committee of the Privy Council on May 6, 
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NOTICE. 

Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT w7ll be pub- 
lished on Thursday. All Advertisements intended for this 
Number must reach the Office not later than 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 6. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — April 4.— For Building Seven 
Cottages. Messrs. J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Ashton- 
under-Lyne 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—April 4.—For Residence and Out- 
buildings. Messrs. J. Eaton & Sons, Architects. 

BAKEWELL.—April 2.—For Building Hospital and Addi- 
tions to Workhouse. The Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices. 

BALLYMACARRETT.—For Buildings at Nail Factory. Mr. 
W. Batt, Architect, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—April 4.—For Building Villa at Knock. Mr. J. 
Russell, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 

BoLron.—April 4.—For Building Branch Library. 
R. K. Freeman, Architect, Bolton. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—April 6.—For Wood and Iron Work for 
Pier Shelters. Mr. G. R. Andrews, Surveyor, Town Hall. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—April 11.—For Swimming Bath, Private 
Baths, Stable, Coach House, Boiler Room, &c. Mr. J. Pollard, 
C.E., 7 Great Queen Street, Westminster. 

BRADFORD.—April 6.—For Building Secretary’s House, for 
the Tradesmen’s House. Messrs. Andrews & Tudor, Archi- 
tects, 10 Exchange. 

BRIGHOUSE.—April 4.—For Building Co-operative Store. 
Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church Street, Brighouse 

BRIGHTON.—April 4.—For Additions to Grammar School. 
Mr. B. H. Nunn, Architect, 129 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

BROUGHSHANE.—April 5.—For Building School. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, 
Belfast. 

BURNLEY.—For Building Two Villas. 
tect, Burnley. 

CarpirF.—April 5.—For Building Schoolroom. 
J. M. Jones, Wordsworth Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—April 5.—For Building Thirty-one Cottages. 
Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Cardiff. 

COVENTRY.—For Building Foreman’s House and Eight 


Mr. 


Mr. T. Bell, Archi- 


Rey. 


Cottages. Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park 
Street. 

DEPTFORD.—April 6.—For Enlarging Board School. The 
School Board Offices, Victoria Embankment. 


a 


simultaneously. 


A THE “ECLAT” avo tre RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“As little ironwork as possible.’—Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 

: These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 

A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Reviiatee. E 
» Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
»» Reversible Pivored Windows for Cleaning from the inside. 
ss Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


DIPTFORD.—April 7.~For Erection of ‘Farm Buildings. 
Mr. Barrons, Weir View, Totnes. 

EDGERTON.—Aptil 5.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Residences. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
field. 

ELGIN. — April 4.— For’ Additions to Dwelling-house. 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

ELLAND.—April 5.—For Extension of Fireproof Ware- 
house. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George 
Street, Halifax. 

ELLAND.—April 7.—For Building Shop and Eleven Houses. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

FAWLEY.—For Building Small Public Hall. 
Architect, Cadland, Southampton. 

GATESHEAD.—April 2.—For Building Children’s Hospital. 
Messrs. Thompson & Dunn, Architects, 5 St. Nicholas Build- 
ings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—April 4.—For School, Classrooms and 
Ministers House. Mr. W. Ellis, Architect, Market Place, 
Heckmondwike. 

HoRTON.—April 7.—For Building Nine Houses, House 
and Shop. Mr. S. Robinson, Architect, 55 Tyrrel Street, 
Bradford. 

IpswicH.—April 6.—For; Erections, &c., for the Suffolk 
Agricultural Show. Mr. R. Bond, 6 Butter Market. 

Kinc’s LYNN.—April 2.—For Additions to Inn. 
Colman, Architect, Market Place. 

LEEDS.—April 4.—For Workshops, &c., at Gasworks. 
Lloyd, Engineer, Gasworks. 

LEEDS.—For Brick Chimney (40 yards), 
Buildings, &c. Mr. T. Winn, 5 Park Lane. 

LEEDS.—April 5.—For Fifteen Houses and Shop. Messrs. 
J. Charles & Sons, Architects, 51 Albion Street. 

LEICESTER. —April 7.— For Ladies’ Swimming Bath at 
Public Baths. Mr. J. E. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

MANCHESTER.—April 5.—For River Wall to the Medlock. 
The City Surveyor, Town Hall. 

NOTTING HILL.—April 4.—For Enclosing Walls North of 
Infirmary. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, Architects, . 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

SHOREHAM.—April 9.—For Alterations to Dolphin Cham- 
bers. Mr. H. Paine, Ironmonger, Shoreham. 

SIDDAL.—April 6.—For Two Dwellings. 
Architect, Hipperholme. 

STAINLAND.—April 8.—For Buiiding Shed at Firth House 
Mills. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

STRETFORD.—April 21.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 


holder Tank, Mr. B. Haynes, Secretary, Stretford, Man- 
chester. 


Mr. D. Davy, 


Mr. ee Js 
Mr. 


Alterations to 


Mr E. Taylor, 


. & J. M. VERITY, 
98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 
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STEETON. and Drying Kilns. BRISTOL. 
Mr. S. Jackson, Archiphix, 3 33 Geet Bradford. For Enlarging Kitchen, Fixing new Range, Fitting Hot-water 
TEMPLE SOWERBY.—April 4.—For Building Butter Factory. System, ‘and other Alterations to Carlton House Board 
Mr. H. Boazman, Acorn Bank, Penrith. School, Kingsdown, Bristol, for the Bristol School Board. 
ULVERSTON. —April 4.—For Farm Buildings. Mr. John Messrs Ih W. Trew & Sons, Architects, 22 Broad Street, 
Atkinson, Solicitor, Ulverston, 3risto 
C, W. Evans, Bristol. : : , i : 15.0 
ee E. F. Woodward, Bristol ; ; : a vee 2 fe) 
Tes. Vacary, Bristol . : A . 255 “ONRG 
TENDERS. A. T. Foot, Bristol (accepted) 1 . + | 8310. 0 
BERKHAMSTED. CARDIFF. 
For Roads, Drains, &c., on Building Estate, Berkhamsted, | For Building Shops and Warehouses, for Mr. James Howell, at 
Mr. J. T, SLOAN, Surveyor, det Leighton Buzzard. Wharton Street, Cardiff. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 
Capper, St. Albans. ae as Vite FOOTIE LO ees Street, Cardif Quantities by the Architect. 
Rowland Bros., Fenn Stratford - 4, 660 “0.9 avies, Cardi ; : : ‘ EsG0O 0-20 
T. JIRRELL, Teighton Batard (accepted)* 04 7a OO Jones Bros., Cardiff . : ‘ : . PERO 0. =O 
* Subject to reduction, Shepherd & Sons, Cardiff. c : S 47040 0 
C. Burton, Cardiff , . : . Tener. 4 2 
: tab ieRe ee PEs Shepton & Sons, Cardiff . ° : : uHsys7 2 O 
For Extension of Tannery, Building Chimney, &c., Bingley. i), Tiavies (CAvcine ‘ 
> ae ait Pea . ; - s  « «  —ieko 0 
Mr. T. BARKER, Architect, 5 Bond Street, Bradford. Symonds, Cardiff ; ; he ae 
Accepted Tenders. CHILWORTH. ne 
Foster,mason . . ‘ : : ‘ - £1,950 9 0 For Erection of New Vicarage at Chilworth, Hants, for the 
Moulson & Sons, joiner ante ety 4108 AM? AP Rev. E. T, Hoare. Mr. HAROLD A. KINDER, Architect, 
Bagshaw SOR ODOT ' ; [ ; oe i _ Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. Quantities 
monies RSE i, é ; ; 184 ‘O10 by Mr. Alfred Howard, 6 St. Martin’s Lane, Cannon 
R. Hird AES cistern : : TiO, Ono Street, E.C. a 
“‘W. Thornton, slater .o. are a) strana naga tah ate omno oS re ee re ° 
« (XJ ; . . . . 32 ie) 
: BLACKBURN. G. Wheeler, Romsey (too late) . : : : 21250 ome) 
For Building United Methodist Chapel and School. J. M. Goodwine & Clack, Kilburn . ; . 2,200 0 0 
Highest tender . . : : - £5,500 0 0 Brinton & Bone, Southampton . : 5 . 2,200 0%gEeo 
=J. WESTWELL (accepted) ‘ : ‘ « 4,000 0 O T. Ware, Nursling . ; ; . 2, 120g Reo 
BOURNEMOUTH. Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham ‘ . (2,0 gmmaaeeD 
For Roads and Sewers on Boscombe Conservative Co-operative ; Wilkes & Co., London. . . - 195° 
Land and Building Society’s Boscombe Park Estate. Mr. GUILDFORD. 
G. PINDER, Architect, Avenue Chambers, Bournemouth. For Alterations to Premises, High Street. Messrs. PEAK, LUNN 
S. Saunders, Fulham . ; P : . . £003 Tie & PEAK, Lae ae Guildford, 
S. Minty, Bournemouth ; ‘ : ‘ 2 870 “Ono fwce.b. Smith ara . , ; . £174 0 oO 
G, James, Bournemouth . . ey pipers 6 Strudwick . " : - P ; : 168 0 oO 
W. H. Saunders & Co., Bournemoath : 703 omer Downs. m A : i ¢ ; ; . 160.70 meO 
G. Troke, Winton, Bournemouth - : . 665) oe T. Swayne. : : , . ‘ . .” 527s 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth n ; A = 003s OMEO G. Garnett . ; : : oo) 1 20MT ne 
G. STRICKLAND, Springbourne (accepted) ; 605 6 Io E. G. CURRINGTON (accepted) : : . . | So Serko 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon epblication. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HgALTH EXHIBITION, OrrX__ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding SHUT: __| Grass SELLERS’ COMPANY 
q] EXHIBITION, 
R Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). efi pene : 


= Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, = rs 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casemeuts. 3 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Oooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 
Company Exhibition, London, 1876, Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 5 
Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. & 
H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ 
also of the Metal Casements and Epo per Ventilators. 


Louvre Ventilator. 


H. W. COOPER, 
Sole Inventor. 


{m proved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator, Eigrored Bapper be Skylights. 


Hopper Ventilator. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, Ww. EDGWARE ROAD, WwW. 


@ PECIALITE WIEDUEVAL B,COLES! IASTICAL FILES. LES. 


as 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, pert, MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH S.E, }T- J. “STU RGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.G, 
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HANLEY. HALIFAX. 

For Alterations to Premises, Hanley, for Mr. Michael Huntbach. | For Boundary and Fence Walling on the Recreation Ground, 
Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & Sons, Architects, Hanley, Staffs. Claremont, Halifax. Mr. Escort, Borough Engineer. 
Quantities supplied by Architects. J. Spencer, King Cross, Halifax . 5 5 £39210 a 

Thomas Godwin, Hanley . ‘ : 5 GastOoto 0 R. Hopkinson, Halifax : , P ag 30H OF O 
Herbert Wetton, Fenton . A F ~ hiotsts. (e). We, A. Bland, Halifax : 2 - ; pez 9208, CO 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton . : ; : et O7ae108, 0 J. Pickles & Sons, King Cross, Halifax ‘ .) 2850 0).0 
J. T. Clarke, Hanley : ‘ : -  PhO7trea.l O G. & H. Fyson, Halifax ° ; . . et2Z50)1.0) 0 
GEORGE ELLIs, Hanley (accepted) . : wel O741204 O W. E. Hupson, Halifax (accepied) . ‘ mees ery) 5 
J. Kearton, Tunstall . ; : : ; AY Mey key Loe Me) Engineer’s estimate . : > : . ae20G) 4ae 0 
James Bowden, Burslem . : : r T,O4'505 ON 0 HUCKNALI: TORKARD. 

Cornelius Cornes, Hanley . . . - 975 © ©] For Block of Buildings for Free Library and Reading-rooms, 

HANWELE. Hucknall Torkard. 

For Alterations to the Infirmary at Hanwell. Smith & Lunn, Newark . . . ‘ » £2,333 0 O 
Holloway . tel ; ara ; - £3,596 0 0 T. Bate, Matlock: . i aerisa Ses ‘ ea). Ba Age) 
B. E. Nightingale . . ; : ‘ + 3,520 0 O B. Keeling, Radford . : : : : me 24t GO ORO 
Kirk & Randall = ree - : » 3,420 0 0 J. Green, Arnold ‘ ; . 4 5 E005) CLO 
G, Lyford . ‘ ; ; P . A + 3393 .0 oO J. J. Adams, Nottingham . ; “| : fo hows? Ouro 
T. Simpson : : : : 5 : ong o7 RE O'LO L. Scattergood, Nottingham ., ° : - 1870" (Ceo 
Howell & Son - . . : » 3,290 0 0 J. Fisher, Nottingham . : ; : i TI8EGOr GO 
G. Edwards. ‘ : ‘ : . Peseh, 80 0 G. Bell & Son, Nottingham : 5 F842 oro 
J. A. Wilson. ‘ ; ; ‘ e Ae Sg fos7 Or 0 Hodson & Son, Nottingham : : ~ 1,040) Onno 
Martin . ; : : ‘ . : re) b70O O J. Munks, Hucknall . : : : 5 ; "1,830%F 9 %0 
Pack Bros. : < . ; 5 . » 3,090 90 O E. Hind, Nottingham : : : : VL, S25O=O 
Stevenson. ; : > : . . fee O302/ 0° O C. Houldsworth, Hucknall : ; ° 24+ 1,820). 0770 
W. Johnson : : : é - . » 2,950 0 O J. Hutchinson, Nottingham  . : ; i? 1820R"0 Me 
Kirk Bros, . . . . . »  « 2,948 0 0 Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham . a A ess bmee vo 
A. Kimberley . : owt . . - 2,930 0 0 W. Baines, Basford . ; : ; : ett ,7 $2 Oe 
A. Clissold ey 2 : : owe en25834 70 0 H. Vickers, Nottingham petite. tal AKT760 | OREO 
H.C.Belch . . . «© «© « «+ 2%75@ © O| ~ STAINFORTH BROS.,-Hucknall (accepted) . 1,699 0 0 
G. Gibson . i : ; ‘ , : 22,002.00 
T. L. GREEN, Eagle Street (accepted) . . 2,548 0 O KEW. ; 

HAWKWELL. For Road, Sewer, and Surface Water Drains, Kew Gardens 

For Building House at Hawkwell, for Mr. S. S. Baker. Mr. Estate. Mr, W. A. CURNOCK, Surveyor, 51 Moorgate 
E. W. Poo.ry, Architect. Street. ; 

J. W. Steward, Southend . ‘ ; é my 2;348110' © G. Osenton, Erith. . . , ‘ - £1,538 0 0 

Darke & Son, Southend . : ; f . 1,961 0 0 A. T. Catley, Lloyd Square. . : <) uk, 240s2OnO 

ee Somme 3] Reman 20) hci 6c 
7 2 T. ) . e ° e Co) 

mes eal bes a alter Sere Buy => ao W. Harris, Camberwell . ° , . . 1,075 Oo Oo 
THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. R. Mayo, Brixton. ae Perimne e es) LS 

Corsham, Monks Park Estate, Boxground, W. Carter, Leytonstone : : , « 1,943. OQ © 

BATH STONE { Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down. J. Young, Skegness . : : - ‘ +, 1,082,.10%-0 

Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. J. Pizzey, Hornsey 5 5 - f : 967 0 O 
Re once ookaAM PEILL & SONS, Bromley (accefted). . . 896 0 O 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. AMT CE NR, BANGOR, N. Wales : Beptomber 14, 18555 
From 5s. each. 


NORAD Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
"0 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
N.B.—Size and height of window no object. 


and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
‘\ mentioned purposes,—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
y 
WLAFIOGARN YY @Ww HARD WOODS. 
206 BETHNAL GREEN 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., ““roan, tonbon, B. 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 
Contractors to Railway gee Peed i Mal Companies. FR + 
a Mahogany Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. ahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels 
eal kite er ech Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths, Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &e, ” . 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 


ee aaTRRA AU CT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


The ONLY and HIGHEST Award for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
‘Immovable Acme.’ 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, 8.E. “3 


A 


ING. 
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LONDON — continued, 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Kingston Working Men’s For Additional New Business Premises, Whitechapel Road, for 
Club and Institute. Mr. W. H. Hops, Architect, ro St. Messrs. Thomas Smith & Son, Varnish and Colour 
James’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. Manufacturers. Mr. ZEPH. KING, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

F. Smith & Son, Claygate : i ‘ She go 17 81 || Mr. James Schofield, Quantity Surveyor. 
A, Merryweather, Kingston : < . et2'5 3200 20 John T. Chappell . : ' 5 : . £6,676 0 Oo 
C. Wall, Chelsea. - + « »/ ~ 25180 0} ~ Alfred Bush: «0 ,+ 4+. 0 SS 
G. Huckle, Norbiton - owe a 662947350 0) Dove Bros... 1s.) ss 
C. Oldridge & Sons, Norbiton. . + + 2,463 0 0 Ashby Bros. . 5 5 Oe J . 6°70 eo 
W. Collingham, Thames Ditton : ‘ 2 2,418750 50 Coles & Sons. ; : . : : . 15;995=oe 
G. Wernham, Reading . - : : x0. 2.302. 40140 E. Lawrence & Sons. : ; : - ~ °§, 975s 
R. S. Wood, East Greenwich . : : - 2,274 0 9; James Morter & Son , ; : : . 5,963 9 0 
A. Brett, Hampton Wick . ; . i - 2,240 0 0, Holloway Bros. . : ; : : : . 596255000 
J. Bottrill, Reading . : ie & ‘ $1, 2; ZIT MOF-0 Rider. &Son 4; ’ ‘ : ; : » 053958: /0 "ne 
W. H. Simonds, Reading . : A > . 2,208 10 o| Ashby & Horner ‘ ; F f : . . 53940) 20S 
J. Wheatley & Sons, East Molesey . ‘ Piya 20s a1 2S O Higgs Sells ee : : : ‘ ‘ « - 5,940. boino 
G. Constable, Hampton Wick . : : «2,175 01.0} © Christopher J orresth. : . . . « 1 5275 10.90 
G. Stephenson, Bishopsgate Street . : Seezelicd: O10 
D. Taylor, Reading . : ; , : . 2,110 0 O, For Erection of New Parochial Rooms, St. Jude’s, East 
F, R. Turtle, Clapham =.39ae- ; 5 SF2,06be FO Brixton, S.W. Mr. EDMUND WALTER WIMPERIS, Archi- 
G, Marsh, Woking . ; : : : ol OSL 320 tect, 6 Lambert. Road, East Brixton. 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD. Andrew & Hanson . ; . : 3 iff e720.) 0 

For Stabling, &c., to Golden Bell Inn, Leighton Buzzard, for Riddick & Sons A : : : . < 2,492tas 6 
the Trustees of Duncombe’s Charity. Mr. FREDERICK Maxwell Bros. . : ‘ : 4 ‘ . 2287 oO 
Gotto, Architect, Leighton Buzzard. Peacock Bros. . : F : A ' . 2 257eoe O 

Frederick Adams, Leighton Buzzard . ; JE 280. Candler. Sa ees : : ‘ 4 . 22605 Geo 

Thomas Underwood, Leighton Buzzard. i 115885 20 Palmers. : : ; 5 ; : . 2195 aoeee 

George Andrew, Leighton Buzzard. : Era repeney <2) Prestige & Co. . : - : ; . 2,087 Gag 

T. P. Webb, Leighton Buzzard . : : HMitO yo. 80 Howell & Son . : : . . ; . 1,922 00a 

Albert Dawson, Leighton Buzzard. - {EOS 108 So 

Henry Edwards, Eggington ; : : 9 L089 O20 MORLEY. 

Amos Miles, Heath . ee : - 104 17 6] Foy Building Eight Houses, Morley. Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, 

David Cook & Sons, Leighton Buzzard. = 7 O8"10 FO Architect, Morley. 

William Muccleston, Leighton Buzzard. = OS BD ; Accepted Tenders. 

James Tutt & Sons, Leighton Buzzard : BETA J. & J. Sugden, Morley, mason . : : . £609 0 0 
a... LONDON. " W. Binks, Morley, joiner. i ‘ , . 226%o0 0 

For Building Chelsea Conservative Club. Messrs. KARSLAKE W. Broadbent, Morley, plasterer ; ; ! eres 
& MORTIMER, Architects. Messrs. Hunt & Steward, J. Jackson, Morley, plumber f : : | ES 
Surveyors: 

Adamson . . . . . . . - £4,945 © ©) For Additional Storey at Melbourn Mill, Morley, for Mr. G. 
Higgs SiR U0 ia eee, Avec nam Stockwell. Mr. T. A. BuTTERY, Architect, Morley. 
eee HPs SCR PRO Lhe! Cop ecient pars " se W. JOHNSON, Morley (accepted ) . | 4. fe46" tate 
Lawrence & Sons. ; ; : : 2.4370 Some Tronwork. 

PRESTIGE & Co. (accepied) . : : - 4,164'"O "6 J. Rhodes & Son, Morley. 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


wly, vA oF uf py 
LONDON, 1874. - LONGITUDINAL SECTION. BRUSSELS" 1876. 

HE BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans? 

dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 
_ The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 
‘ They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* HoMAN RopGeERs, London,” ‘*NAMOH, Manchester,” 


or og 


Ss SSS 


Ss 
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MORLEY—continued. RAMSGATE. 
For Building Woollen Mill, Morley, for Messrs. Ainley & | For Erection and Completion of Dwelling-house and Shop on 
Stephenson. Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, Morley. Abbot’s Hill, Ramsgate, for Mr. L. Hart. Mr. E. L. 
Accepted T venders. ELGAR, M.S.A,, Architect, Broadstairs and Ramsgate. 
J. Lassez, Morley, joiner. r - Ww £3I5 "oOo J. H. Forwalk, Ramsgate . ‘ . : ##.504, 0 0 
Furness Bros., Morley, mason . . . 2; Sen On 9 Mewby Bros., Ramsgate . ; : - pass. <OLO 
W. Kirk, Morley, plumber . : ; : estas. 6 H. Brewer, Ramsgate . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 245-10 "0 
J: Atkinson & Son, Leeds . ; - ; we OY 17 O H. Bowman, Ramsgate - ; : ; we sAEe OF. O 
Tronwork. G. M. Dawson, Broadstairs : ‘ Za Or O 
J. Rhodes & Son, Morley. W. W. Martin, Ramsgate . : : e226" (O18 O 
eet nn GUT H. Miller, Ramsgate . - : : OZ 20F* ONLO 
For Shop, Residence, Warehouse, &c., Peterborough, for Mr. mest Ramsgate (accepted) ; ‘ SS a ae 
J. Woodall, Park Road. SOUTHAMPTON. 
Bailey, Peterborough . : ’ ; . - £670 o o| For Supplying Cast-iron Pipes (1,000 tons) from 18 inch 
Smith, Stanground . : . : 627.0 0 downwards, and Special Castings (30 tons), and as required 
G&D. Gray, Peterborough : : , . 620 0 0 for twelve months. Mr. W. MATTHEWS, Waterworks 
Gutterbridge, Peterborough : ‘ . SHOLGh One 0 Engineer, Southampton. 
Machin, Peterborough : ’ . . enGaskcOr 6 ae Spittle, Limited, Newport, Mon. . : - £5,109, 6.0 
Bridgfoot, Fletton ‘ : : : : Oibss Shire O R. Laidlaw & Son, ’Glasgow . . . . 4,936 0 Oo 
Wenlock, Peterborough . , - meh ON O71. 0 T. Edington & Sons, Glasgow . . . - 4,907 II 3 
Sharp & Treson, Peterborough < ‘ 500; 114% 0 Clay Cross Company, Clay Cross. . . 4,848 4 2 
S1BLEY & HILL, Peterborough (accepted) ie mS 1 9ULS..0 D. Y. Stewart & Co., Glasgow. : a 43/34 OS 
Phin AI, J R. Maclaren & Co., ‘Glasgow : :  *4,560" TRO 
BB, sy ee rr ee Cochrane, Grove & Gol, Middlesbrough pate DA, 5COrL 2 ae 
Woodall, Peterborough = : . ‘ ee1s0 oo J. & S. Roberts, West Brothwich wal 4,446 13 9 
SOUTHSEA. STANTON IRONWORKS Co., Limited (accepled ) 4,315 0 O 
For Alterations, Additions, Painting, and Decoration ; also the Four tenders informal, : 
Erection of New Classrooms, «c., at the Victoria Wesleyan Laying and Jointing Pipes, Cc. 
Chapel, Chester Road, Southsea, Mr.A.E. J. Guy, Archi. | J. Crook, Portswood. =. . . » £3,120 14 2 
tect, Albert Road, Southsea. Quantities by Mr. James W. E. Folliott, Southampton. . . ~« + 2554 6 0 
Stroud, M.S.A., ion Terrace, Portsea. J. Crook & Sons, Southampton : : 242,512 1600 
B. Pryer . ; ’ ‘ . : . . £986 18 0 Deville, Forrest & Co., London : é 54023390319 mne 
D. W. Lewis } ‘ i ; j i 955 0 0 W. H. R. Hill & Co., Plymouth ; : 2,216, 16 70 
H. Jones. ; : i ; j ; . 931 0 0 J. W. Pickthall, Yeovil. : uty Zyl Opel Gage E 
1. es Hall . : ; 4 : : MnS00 JG: oO H. W. GOULD, Southall (accepted) . a =) 2,020.33 6 
W. Learmouth . ; 5 } : : eco7 OO TOOTING. 
J; H.-Corke . " ; ; : : . 858 o o| For Rebuilding the Plough Inn, Tooting, for Mr. J. E. Smith. 
F. Ellis : ; 4 A ; ; ; 7050 0 0 Messrs. WYLSON & Lonc, Architects, 21 King William 
C. Dye. : : ; : : : Pa OAOL. OO Street, W.C, Quantities by Mr. Arthur W. Saville, 99 
12 Crockerell , ‘ : : ° . aeo25.'O 0 Strand, wee: 
CeyPrttis |». 7071.0. © Ward & Lamble : : ‘ ‘ ‘ i£5,075' Gas 
SCAMMELL & DOWDELL, Wingfield Street, Land- John Walker. : - . ‘ ‘ sult, 849); O€O 
port (accepted ) : : . : : hy eRe) W. Oldrey & Co. ; : - : : 1,705 Gro 
R. Stokes. : : : . ° . 733.0) 0 Patman & Fotheringham . - ; : : eee EP 0 Oo 
SYSTEM OF 
HEATING, COOLING, & VEN ; ILATING 
Is THE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for RSA SER 


— . = PARQUET FLOORINGS. [ESS 
es 4 a) . 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying, a ll Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
P< z RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, SS eae Rates. Skilled Artisans sent te all parts of 
[ans] Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, ny | the country. 
—) EQ = O = Immense Stock always ready for Laying» ; Wa Estimates and Designs on Application. 
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existing deal floor, and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction, BACKING. 
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YORK ws 
For Building Liberal Club-room in Clifford Street. Mr. W. G. 
PENTY, Architect, Clifford Chambers, York. 
Accepted Tenders. 
J. & F. Biscomb, brick and masonry ° » 61,200 40: 20 
T. P. Barry, joiner . : : ° . J) cea sFor bo 
J. H. Shonksmith, plumber . - ° : 243 0 0 
W. Wand, plasterer . F ° : . . 219 0 O 
W. T. Walker, ironwork . ° : . . 130 6 0 
J. Dodsworth, painter . . ‘ . . B27 bRO 
J. Dodgson, slater . ° . ’ . : 24 18 oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. Roptrt ADAMS has received a first-class star certi- 
ficate for his springs, &c , at the Building Exhibition. ‘This is 
equivalent to a gold medal two years running. 

A PEAL of six bells was dedicated in the church of St. 
John, Silverdale, on, March 25. The bells are the gift of the 
late Mr: Henry Boddington, of Silverdale, and are the work of 
Messrs. John Warner & Sons, of Cripplegate, E.C. The bells 
are hung in a massive oak frame, well braced and bolted 
together, with iron T plates, &c., wood head-stocks, gun-metal 
bearings, wheels, stays, sliders, pulleys, rope stay irons, grease 
and slider boards, complete for ringing. The cost has been 
about 4207. 

THE Milner Safe Company, Limited, of Liverpool, have 
completed the lighting of their new erecting shop, and also the 
adjoining machine and fitting shop, with electric light, the con- 
tract for which was carried out by the Gulcher Electric Light 
& Power Company, Limited. 

Messrs. W. GARDINER & Co., of Sydney, New South 
Wales, and 12 Redcross Street, E.C., have just placed an 


order for hydraulic lifting plant for their Sydney premises with | HSHM p : : 
_ technical instruction and the study of literature, science, and 


Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., Newington Ironworks, Falmouth 
Road, S.E. After careful comparison of the relative advantages 
of the low and high-pressure systems, they have adopted the 


latter, and the plant will consist of one of Waygood’s patent | 


hydraulic-balanced passenger-lifts, three goods lifts, two 10 cwt. 


hoists, accumulator, pumps, and two Otto gas-engines for 


working the same.. The same firm of engineers have just 
completed fixing a hydraulic passenger-lift for the Victoria 
Coffee Palace Co., Melbourne, and are now erecting one 


of their patent hydraulic-balanced passenger-lifts in Brisbane, 
Queensland, and have just obtained an order for lifts for the 
New Federal Coffee Palace, Melbourne, through their repre- 
sentative in that city. 


It will be seen from,an advertisement on another page that 
the advantages of a certificate from the Company of Plumbers 
are now recognised in all parts of the country. When we find 
plumbers in Exeter and in Newcastle-on-Tyne, in Gloucester 
and in Eastbourne, in Galashiels and in Waterford coming 
forward for examination, it is evident that the arrangements of 
the Company to meet the necessities of the time are fully 
appreciated. The Company of Plumbers have set an example 
which it would be well for English trade if the remaining 
Companies would only-follow. It is not merely big donations 
towards technical education which are required, but the asser- 
tion of authority which will be based on competence. The 
Company of Plumbers have shown how well they can conduct 
examinations, and:it is difficult to overpraise efforts which will 
hereafter be -recorded :as a revolution in the history of the 
guild, but the country is indebted to the Plumbers’ Company 
for overcoming prejudices, and for endeavouring to secure 
efficient workmen and masters both in London and the 
provinces. 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


A GIRLS’ SCHOOL is to be erected for the parish of Coleshill. 
Mr. George H. Cox, of Temple Street, Birmingham, has been 
selected as architect of the new school. 

PLANS and estimates are to be obtained for the erection of 
a literary and scientific institution at Chippenham. 

AT a public meeting held in Arbroath on Monday the 
establishment of a higher class school, with appliances for 


art, to be called the Victoria College, was decided on. Mr, C. 
Cossar, of Seaforth, has promised 1,000/, for technical instruc- 
tion in connection with the college. 

THE Coalbrookdale Company, Ld., are prepared to execute 
orders for a commemorative statue of Brztannia, life size, in . 
metal. The statue is designed by Mr..Conrad Dressler, whose 
services were. secured for the purpose. The Mother Country 
the Colonies, and Indian Empire are symbolised by the lion 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COM: ASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelye-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each 3 by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 

FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Sunveyina Lis.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


18 THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION, 
2 A Si 


AX A Silver 
scenes = Medal was 
el awarded at 
wallsyd : : o pau 
is made in TRADE = MARK ' ahs 
all colours : EK hib ph 
rapa ixhibition 


1884 ,for ex- 


less, 
‘ cellence & 


The Original wee aud M f fates 
Orig 2 ro Aud Soie Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
aut Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.O. (Established 1869,) 
; is an improved 
Brass of a rich 
golden colour; it 
can be made as 
; Strong as mild 

steel, and will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wrought iron, It is 
largely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
propellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
boats, &c,—For further information apply to Patentee and 


Sole Manufacturer, ALEXAND y 
Shree Pee é ER DICK, 110 Cannon 


THE 


WOOD 


CARPE T¥E 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 


HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY WOOD CARPETS, |§ 


DADOS, 
WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At MoprERATE PRICES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 


texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 


and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WAITE WOOD MOULDINGS, | 


Far SUPERIOR in every rasp2at to Swedish, 
and CHEAPER. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. | 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER, 


NKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


ec 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


a 


| 


ALL KINDS OF 


| MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 
ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY -PIECES 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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upon the helmet, and in the pedestal by the tiger, the elephant, 
the kangaroo, and the beaver, and a portrait medallion of Her 
Majesty appears upon the shield. 


BOYLE’S IMPROVED VENTILATING DRAIN TRAP. 


THIS construction of trap, of which we here give a diagram, is 
-the invention of Mr. Robert Boyle, of Robert Boyle & Son, 
Limited, and is recommended as being an improvement on the 
existing forms of the “ Cascade” and “ Rapid” action traps, it 
being in fact a combination of the merits of these traps 
without their defects. The drop hitherto allowed in traps 
of the “Cascade” form (a very old construction of trap, though 
it has for some years back been claimed as something new) is 
quite insufficient to render it effective, being only 3 inches, 
with a water seal of from 1 to 14 inches. In the Boyle trap a 
drop of 6 inches is allowed, which effectually breaks up and 
dislodges any floating matter lying on the inner surface of the 
water seal, which is 2} inches deep, offering an effective barrier 


against the passage of sewer-gas, which is certainly not 
attained when the seal is only an inch or so deep, as in the 
ordinary form of ‘ Cascade” trap. The trap being slightly 
curved at the junction with the soil-pipe permits of a more 
effective drop on to the entire surface of the water seal instead 
of being projected in a body, as happens with an acute edge, on 
to the opposite side of the trap ; by this means a more complete 
and rapid flush is obtained, preventing the lodgment or 
accumulation of solids in the bottom of the trap, scouring it 
out, and making it perfectly self-cleansing—a most important 
feature. This trap can be modified to meet the requirements 
of existing drains having a restricted fall, and the cost of it 


Combined with Boyle’s latest improved soil-pipe ventilator, as 
at present being applied to the National Gallery, a system of 
soil-pipe ventilation is obtained as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to have it. 

It would seem that Mr. Boyle is almost as prolific an in- 
ventor as was his late respected father when alive, and he has 
certainly contributed his share to making the name of Boyle 
in connection with ventilating appliances a household word in 
every part of the globe, his reputation as a ventilating engineer 
being world-renowned, and we think we may say deservedly so, 
as from what we have seen and know of Mr. Boyle’s public 
work we should judge that he is not a man who leaves his work 
for others to do, but is a believer in the old adage, “If you 
want a thing well done, &c.,” and does it himself. This is 
no doubt the secret of his unfailing success in whatever he 
undertakes, Mr. Boyle combining in a manner rarely to be 
found in the same person the attributes of a shrewd and emi- 
nently practical business man possessed of considerable 
administrative ability—as the large and important business 
which he has developed testifies—with those of an inventor and 
scientist absorbed in scientific research and experiment. Mr. 
Boyle, as his whole career has shown, is essentially a successful 
and progressive man, and we should not be surprised to see 
even more valuable and important developments of the in- 
ventive and administrative faculties with which he has shown 
himself to be so exceptionally possessed. 

As most of our readers are aware, Mr. Boyle recently 
converted his business into a limited company, which has since 
paid a dividend of 12 per cent., and in which, we understand, 
he retains a controlling interest, as is usually done by prudent 
men when they convert their business into a company } so 
that so long as he has any connection with the company (and 
we cannot imagine the existence of Robert Boyle & Son, 
Limited, without Mr. Boyle—a parallel to Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denmark left out) there will be no chance of its being 
left to the tender mercies of the proverbial “ company director,” 
who, however well-meaning in some cases, not unfrequently 
succeeds, by officious and undue interference with the practical 
management of the business, of which, as a general rule, he knows 
absolutely nothing, in crippling, if not indeed wrecking, many a 
sound and otherwise well-managed concern, Fortunately for the 
shareholders in Mr. Boyle’s company, he, by wisely retaining the 
power in his own hands, prevents the possibility of such a 
disaster happening to his business, for having made it what it 


is, it is not to be supposed that he would run the risk of having 


BATHE STONE. 
BOX GROUND 


1S BEST FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


CORSHAM DOWN 


IS WELL ADAPTED FOR INTERIOR WORK. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts, 
SEWINSTONE S Yi 


WY 


will compare favourably with the other traps in the market. 


BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN 

te Bi ee ee Boe: - 

BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 

RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO, 

CORSHAM, WILTS. ; 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic fest of SUMMER -] 

DRIED Stone in Stock. 


POOSCSSSSSHOSOSSOCSGS OSS HSV OSSHSPOSHSOHSSHOVSOSOSD 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, SIMPLEX TieAd 
A92 Fleet St., London, \ G LA 7, I D (n 


SPRAGUE & COQ, BEST 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
42 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C, 
Bity68 oF QuantitTins, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 

Cepied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


rans of Estarxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


OgrtiFicaTz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
Spragun’s Tasies, upon application. 


UL. ONDON ECS 


i SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


$ Quarries every descrip- 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL te eee 26 Gee Or'—R a tion of Bath Stone, | 
NY 5 «*«* SKYLIGHTS & and is Sole Proprietor 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, | cet Ncssyionrourtunen worn, |S >. the celebrated 
J 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, ae a pease ‘Siege ay Nan QY MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
, F . ADDRESS :— 


TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


E. SCOTT & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861) 
Sole Manufacturers of the Improved Patent 


MICA LETTERS. 
OPAL, GLASS, 
AND WOOD LETTER MAKERS, 
GLASS and SIGN WRITERS, 
EMBOSSERS, GILDERS, ETC. 


Contractors for and Manufacturers of 


GLASS TABLETS and other Advertising Mediums. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established ee MICA, Vi agree Be eta Baa ae 


rom MRE: eae WA PASE | 166 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS oF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T, PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 
Accurately copied from the draftin clearhand. Orders from the 
country returned by evening mail on the same day, Terms on 
application, Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reduced Prices, 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON, w. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


CPP LNA LLL LLL LLL LLL LA DL 


Pens, &c. GROVER & Co. (#imited), Engineers, de. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 
* ok * ® * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * * 
SSSSSHOSSOSSSS SOS PS SSS O POS OSS H SSCS 


ART FURNITURE, 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Given at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


; WEst?t END OfFice: 4.PALL MALL EAST, 
Chief Office ; 92 CHEAPSIDE,.—SAML, J, PIPKIN, Secretary. | 
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it in any way injured by entrusting its interests exclusively in 
the hands of strangers, in all probability utterly ignorant of its 
requirements. 


TERRY'S THEATRE. 


THE new theatre for Mr. Edward Terry on the site of the 
Occidental Tavern, Savoy Buildings, Strand, W.C., has been 
commenced. Messrs. Holliday & Greenwood have obtained 
the contract, at a reduced tender of 13,8572 Messrs. Doulton 
and Messrs. Wilcocks & Co, have orders for executing the 
terra-cotta and glazed tilework. Messrs. Battiscombe & Harris 
have been entrusted ‘with the carton pierre. Messrs. 
Matthew T. Shaw & Co. have the ironwork in hand. The 
hydrants and fire appliances have been put into the 
hands of Messrs. Rose; the whole of this portion of the work 
has been arranged under the special supervision of Mr. George 
H. Harrison, A.M.I.C.E. Sir Seymour Blane’s fire-resisting 
paint will be used for all exposed woodwork. Messrs. Wilkes 
& Co. have received the orders for the Eureka concrete. The 
whole of the works are being carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Walter Emden, architect, 36 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Egan is the clerk of the works, 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 
F. Rosher & Co. 


THE stand of Messrs. F. Rosher & Co, of Old Jamaica 
Wharf, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, S.E., exhibited a 
large variety of red and white Suffolk bricks, square and 
moulded, the colour of which left little to be desired. This 
brick, being manufactured at Ipswich, can be brought to 
London by rail or water, the latter particularly combining the 
advantages of cheapness with freedom from breakage in trains. 
From the same works, and if required in the same barge, 
almost every variety of red tile and pottery goods are sent out ; 
the samples shown of ridge tile, finials, and chimney-pots were 
of excellent finish and very true in shape, and well designed in 
a number of handsome original patterns, as well as in the 
ordinary patterns everywhere in use. Horticultural pottery, 
from the plainest flower-pot of the nurseryman to elaborate 
garden vases, hanging baskets, arborettes for ferns and alpine 
plants, and other highly ornamental articles, are likewise manu- 
factured at these works, in both red and white pottery, and are 


————— en 


WOULE’S 


(Sa 


EARTH 


Ww. GIRDLESTONE’S PATENT). 


distinguished by their superior strength and soundness, com- 
pared with the soft and easily broken goods usually met with 
in this department of the pottery industry. This quality is ef 
great value, and has been completely tested by several years’ 
trial. 

This firm also manufacture, at their 
artificial stone statuary, vases, fountains, and architectural 
ornaments generally, such as terminal trusses, &c. These are 
similar in appearance and equal in finish to carved Portland 
stonework, at, of course, very much less cost. The specimens 
shown on the stand displayed the excellence in modelling and 
careful finish with which these goods are turned out—some of 
the examples being copies of classical works in which the spirit 
of the original has been well reproduced, while others are from 
the production of the firm’s own modeller, and possess great 
artistic merit. 

The exhibit included many other items, too numerous to 
specify, of constant demand in the trade, and proved one of the 
most comprehensive displays in the entire Exhibition ; also 
it was noteworthy for the arrangement of the various items 
planned to show the relation of each part with the others. 
Tebbutt’s patent “Safety” stable bricks, for which this firm are 
agents, were also shown, an illustration of which we append. 

oo; As these were fully described last week, we 
, may refer our readers to The Architect of last 
week. Phillips’s patent lock-jaw tiles were also 
shown, as manufactured by Medsrs. F. Rosher 
& Co., under license at their Ipswich works, 
the impervious character of which was well demonstrated, as is 
explained in a notice in another column. Besides the head 
office at Jamaica Wharf, Upper Ground Street, S.E., the firm 
has also wharves at King’s Road, Chelsea ; Oak Wharf, Lot’s 
Road, S.W.; Limekiln Hill, Three Colt Street, Limehouse ; at 
the New Cut East, Ipswich Docks, with siding to G. E, Rail- 
way; also works in Kent, the Crown Quay Cement Works, 
Sittingbourne, and the Chalk, Flint and Ballast Wharves at 
Northfleet ; and in the Eastern Counties, the Brick and Tile 
Works, Henley Road, Ipswich; and depots at Jersey and at 
Guernsey. 


Chelsea _ works, 
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Brazier & Son. 

Messrs. Brazier & Son, of 106 Blackfriars Road, S.E., 
showed their patent self-acting aromatic and deodorising water- 
closet, their direct action watercloset, with ventilating syphon 
with trap P or S pattern. Also the self-trapped flushing rim 
Bedford urinals ; an improved double chamber syphon water- 


SYSTEM 


The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH GLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ai Bqarolid 


HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Meda i 


WAS AWARDED ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE CLOSETS. 


— 


Ai 


Charterhouse Schools 
Haylebury College 


Duke of Bedford’s Schools 


terbury 


IN USE AT 


St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood | Sutton Board Schools 


Blean Union Workhouse, Can- Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. 


Cumberland and Westmereland 
Convalescent Institution 


Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 


And Numerous other Institutions 


Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSE T S—on an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


3 Sa GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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waste preventer cistern; a valveless syphon water-waste pre- 
venter cistern; and urinal valveless syphon  water-waste 
preventer cistern. A self-acting fat intercepter and drain 
deodoriser is another of this firm’s useful appliances. White 
and marble earthenware lavatory cabinet stands, urinals, traps, 
&c., were shown. 


Bristol Waggon Works Company, Limited. 

The Bristol Waggon Works Company, Limited, of 8 Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster, and Bristol, showed a London pattern 
builder’s cart to carry 30 cwt. with high wheels. Also a 
builder’s cart, on springs and patent axles, to carry a ton, anda 
London builder’s van on springs and patent axles to carry a 
ton; the builder’s cart, showing grain of wood below the polish 
—quite a handsome vehicle. Gold medals were awarded the 
Company at the Inventions Exhibition, 1885, and at the Agri- 
cultural Hall Building Exhibition, 1886, besides silver medals 
and first prizes at various exhibitions in Great Britain, Paris, 
Holland, Sydney, and Calcutta. 


John Matthews. 


Mr. John Matthews, Royal Pottery, Weston-super-Marey 
showed a practical application of the Poole’s patent “ bonding 
roll” roofing tiles. ‘These tiles are square-cornered and have a 
bond like slate, the principal advantages being great strength, 
lightness, perfect security against rain, and immunity from the 
danger of wind-stripping. Unlike other tiles in this system, 
there is no necessity to cut off the corners. The roll and fillet 
on either side correspond the whole length of the tile, and 
being carried over the middle part of the lower tile, instead of 
falling over a joint as in the old form, all danger of water leak- 
age is avoided. The centre roll covers the roll and fillet joint 
of the tiles below, thus forming a tie or bond, so that a general 
bond is given to the whole of the tiles on the roof. These tiles 
have practically proved to be of excellent resistance against any 
heavy wind and rain, and may be used without the necessity of 
employing felt or other inflammable matter underneath them. 
’ For fixing on the roof three-quarter and one-quarter tiles, right 
and left, are made to lay at the ends to break joint. Special 
ridging is also made for these tiles. Mr. John Matthews had a 
particularly good display of ornamental works in terra-cotta, 
and among them large handsome vases and arbourettes of new 
design. The large collection of fancy objects contained number- 
less prettily-designed fern pots, hanging baskets, conservatory 
decorations, &c. Specimens of the large and handsome rustic 
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Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 
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terra-cotta vases which were presented to Madame Patti, by 
Mr. Matthews, on the occasion of her marriage were shown, as 
well as of those presented to her by the gardeners on her pro- 
perty in Wales. In ordinary ware, such as flower-pots, some 
special new rimless flower-pots were shown. Mr. Matthews does 
a very large business, turning out some millions annually. The 
elaborate terra-cotta rustic works were all hand products, being 
made on the wheel. The application of ornament to such a 
variety of articles of everyday use has been carried out with 
the greatest success. 


Buttermere Green Slate Company, Limited. 

The Buttermere Green Slate Company, Limited, Keswick, 
showed their excellent green slates. A turret constructed, roofed 
with the Buttermere green slates, showed admirably the hand- 
some appearance that accompanies their material excellence. 
The work was executed in workmanlike way, the hipped work 
being as true as though cut by machinery with mathematical 
precision, while they were cut with the ordinary slating knife 
only. This turret is a facsimile, though on a lesser scale, of 
one of the turrets for Whitehall Court, Messrs. Archer & Green, 
architects. Messrs. Godson & Dobson, slaters, of Croydon, 
are the representatives and agents of the Buttermere Green 
Slate Company, and they are executing the works of the 
Whitehall Courts, Westminster, with these slates as above 
mentioned, besides other large jobs on hand in the country. 


T. Wontner Smith & Son. 

Messrs. Thomas Wontner Smith & Son, builders, Isledon 
Works, Essex Road, Islington, exhibited brickwork coated with 
their non-poisonous sanitary paints for all purposes, but par- 
ticularly for damp walls. Damp walls in houses, &c., may be 
immediately treated with the paints, and the wall surface made 
impermeable to wet. The appearance resembled brickwork of 
glazed brick, and brick walls thus treated have been mistaken 
for walls constructed of glazed brickwork. This is the first 
time that the non-poisonous sanitary waterproof paint has been 
exhibited. 

C. G. Roberts. 

The patent automatic rain-water separator was exhibited by 
Mr. Charles Gay Roberts, Collards, Haslemere. This appliance 
has for its object the saving of water from rainfall, and is so 
contrived as to store the pure water from the rain after the roof 
has been washed clean and the first scouriags from the roof 
have been let escape through waste-pipe. 
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, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, Qj] Regent Street, W. 


if, 


The Celebrated ‘‘ DUBOIS” Hydraulic Drawn Lead TRAPS and BENDS, 


3 a 


The above Shapes and Sizes always in Stock, and we are prepared to furnish SPECIAL SHAPES to order at short notice. These justly celebrated 

TRAPS are made from Pure Pig Lead by Hydraulic Machinery after the manner of Lead Pipe, and have peculiar advantages appreciated by 

every Plumber. They are greatly superior to either Cast or Hand-made Traps, as they have no SEAM, are of UNIFORM THICKNESS, 

PERFECTLY SMOOTH INSIDE AND OUTSIDE, and can be FLANGED, PLUGGED, and STRETCHED, without fear of SPLITTING, 
No possibility of Sandholes. 


FOR PERFECTION OF MANUFACTURE THESE GOODS ARE PRE-EMINENT. 


For Sale generally by the principal Lead Merchants and Wholesale Dealers in Plumbing and Sanitary Appliances throughout 
Great Britain and Treland. 


DUBOIS MANUFACTURING CO., LONDON AND New YORK. 


London Office and Works:—15 BRITANNIA STREET, KING’S OROSS, W.C. 
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Broad & Co. 

Messrs. Broad & Co.,2 and 4 South Wharf, Paddington, 
W., exhibited white enamelled channel bends, interceptors, 
gully traps, “ Excello” grease traps, scullery and butler’s sinks, 
manhole covers, and inspection chambers completely fitted up, 
&c., and various other sanitary specialities. The “Excello” | 
grease trap is a novelty, and is designed to give the maximum 
capacity so as to cool the water as received, with the minimum | 
of obstruction, the outlet being so arranged as to carry off the 
clear portion of the contents, and to retain the fatty matter, &c. 
The inspection chamber shown was full-sized, fitted with over- 
channelled bricks, to prevent a heavy flow washing up matter. 
These over-channelled bricks are made with three cuts, so that 


in finishing off a brick can be broken to fit in without chipping 
the enamelled surface. ‘ Rock” buff facing bricks, red rubbers, 
red Chilton facing bricks, white Suffolk cutters and facings, 
white gault bricks, &c., are also specialities of this firm. 


J. H. Heathman & Co. 

Messrs. J. H. Heathman & Co., Endell Street and Wilson 
Street, W.C., showed fire hydrants attached to fire mains, with 
hose and nozzle coupled up and placed ready for service without 
the slightest delay, as an improvement on the longer method of 
placing the hose and nozzle separate from the hydrant. The 
adjustable nozzles, to throw either solid or sprayed streams, are 
for smoky corridors and flames at close quarters, Underground 
hydrants and stop-valves, standpipes, hand fire-pumps, with and 
without wheels, in several sizes, fire-buckets of leather, canvas 
and metal, for small fires, chemical extincteurs to eject water by 
carbonic acid gas pressure, ladders, window fire-escapes, hose, 
garden engines, &c., were shown. 


Samuel Putney. 

Mr. Samuel Putney, Baltic Wharf, Harrow Road, Padding- 
ton, showed his excellent “ Pavodilos” system of flooring, de- 
signed expressly for the purpose of secret nailing, and applicable 
to all floors without nails or indentations appearing on surface. 
Also fancy borders in various coloured woods, and beautiful 
designs are produced equal to parquetry at less cost and 
labour in laying; no second floor or backing is required, as it 
is laid on the joists direct. There is no bucklingYor warping, 
the wood being thoroughly seasoned—desiccated! if required. 
Foreign matchboarding, tongued and grooved and,\-jointed or 
beaded, is offered for the same price as the ordinary match- 
boarding now in the market. 
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The Patent Sliding Casement Sash Co. 

The Sliding Casement Sash Co., 37 Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C., exhibited the sliding casement sash 
(Youlten’s patent). This simple and ingenious invention com- 
bines the principles of the sliding sash with the casement, each 
sash consisting of an outer and an inner frame, the latter being 


_hung within the former by means of hinges or pivots and 


admitting of being opened or closed at will. By this means 


| . . . . 7 
_ ordinary sliding windows are made to open inwards as case- 


ments, when the outside may be readily cleaned from the 
room, 
hk. Fohuson, Clapham & Morrts. 
The accompanying illustration will show the system of 
Messrs. R. Johnson, Clapham & Morris, of Manchester, which 
was described in Zhe Architect for March 18, a system in 
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which patent wire lathing with iron backing is applied for 
plasterwork on ceilings, walls, iron columns, &c., and also for 
fireproof partition doors with woven wirework and iron, 


T. F. Marshall & Co. 

Messrs. T. J. Marshall & Co., artists in stained glass, Camp- 
bell Works, Stoke Newington, had a large variety of designs 
on the glasswork exhibited. Door-panels very ornamentally 
treated, and plain panels for church" glazing, and a variety of 
figured panels, &c. ; fire-screens, single and folding ; two-light, 
three-light, and other windows. The new,)jewelled_hall-lamps 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LD. 


Works :—CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 
London Office :—2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster, S.W. 


EDWARD SMITH382 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
TILES 


EMBOSSED AND 
ETC., RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., ETC., ETC, 


COALVILLE. vetcestersuire. 
MESSRS. E. JACKSON & CO., 


LONDON, W.C. 
Branch Offices : Pee EOE ROAD, 
on * 
Estates Managed and Rents Collected, 
Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 


and painted, panel hall lamps were also shown. 


MOSAICS : 


INCISED TILES, 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 


Public Buildings, Factories, &, 


LEAD GLAZING, &c. 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld, 


Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps for 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY, LONDON, S.W, 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


PAPERHANGINGS 


CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers. 


CARD! 
L 


NAL & HARFORD 


evant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 


) 


Valuations of "Landed Estates, Building Land, and 


House Property, 
Compensation Claims Assessed 
Valuations for Probate. 


Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 
Advances made at 5 per cent. on Reversions, or Purchased 


outright if desired, 
Owners are invited to forwar 


d particulars of Estates, 


Freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may have to 
be Let or Sold, which will be Registered fre, i 


ANCASTER STONE QUARRIES. 


HE ANCASTER 


STONE 


COMPANY 


continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly 


same fine quality as heretofore, 


» | worked by Messrs. KIRK & PARRY, and to supply Stone of ihe 


OFFICES :_JERMYN STREET, SLEAFORD, 


VARNISHES, &c: 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO, 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 

43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON, N, 
The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London, 

PatTERN Books on APPLICATION; 
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F. fF. Biggs. 

Mr. F. J. Biggs, Leadenhall Buildings, E.C., showed his 
patent channel wedge sash fastener, proof against burglars or 
the insertion uf any instrument to move the latch. The patent 
tubular locks for easily fitting into doors were also shown with 
other lock furniture. 


D. Anderson & Son, Limited. 

Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, Limited, Old Ford. Road, E., 
showed their felt and silicate cotton manufactures. The model 
of house clearly showed the application of the felts and silicate 
cottons to roof, walls, floors, ceilings, and for damp courses, 
&c. The silicate cotton acts as a non-conductor and non- 
radiator of heat or cold, and is applied in a variety of ways 
and forms: in the loose or natural form by packing it under 
sheet iron, zinc, wooden lagging, canvas or cardboard, woven 
with yarn or wire into sheets and strips, or felted in conjunc- 
tion with wire netting in a similar manner to that in which 
ordinary felt is put.on. It is also made use of for covering 
cold-water pipes, tank and cisterns, or for steam boilers, pipes, 
cylinders, &c. Among the felts are patent asphalte roofing 
felt, sacking felt, inodorous felt, foundation felt, this latter being 
made specially for a reliable damp course. 


Griffithss Washable Water Paint. 


Messrs. E. P. Rogers & Chandler, of 37 Walbrook, E.C., 
showed Griffiths’s patent fireproof and washable water paints, 
for which they are the agents. Griffiths’s “ Aquol,” or non- 
poisonous washable water paint, is an oil and water paint 
combined, which took the highest award at the Inventions 
Exhibition of 1885. It is made in any tint or colour for walls, 
wood, brick, cement, ceilings, iron, plaster, stone, &c. Water 
only has to be added to render it ready for use, and while only 
half the cost of the best flatted oil paint it provides an im- 
permeable surface to wet or drenching rains. Though non- 
poisonous as a disinfectant it renders vermin impossible. It 
can also be used for interior and decorative purposes, and it 
has large covering properties. Griffiths’s “.Pyrodene” is a 
fireproof paint, which is also washable, a remedy against damp 
walls, and suitable for decorative purposes. ‘‘ Griffiths’s patent” 
white zinc paint, which should be well known by this time, is a 
non-poisonous substitute for white lead, which also superseded 


oxide of zinc, with covering powers of 25 per cent. more than 


1878, and the special gold medal of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain in the same year; gold medal at Calcutta, 
highest award at Sydney, &c. The “Vitros” oxidised enamel 
paint is non-poisonous, and for inside or outside work, of all 
colours and suitable for any purpose, producing a hard im- 
pervious surface with a rich, glossy appearance, and particu- 
larly suitable for bridges, girders, columns, water tanks, &c., 
and a protection against the emanations from gas factories, 
refineries, breweries, &c., and there is a special white enamel to 
stand boiling water, suitable for baths, &c., without stoving. 


Thomas Heron. 

Mr. Thomas Heron, 37 Islip Street, Kentish Town, N.W., 
showed his patent gas-burner, which has taken forty 
gold and silver medals at various times, giving a pure white 
light, without allowing waste of gas or hissing noise, and which 
is suitable for globe or naked light. The town of Stockton-on- 
Tees is entirely lighted by these patent burners, the utility of 


| which has been so largely recognised in public and private 


institutions and buildings. 


Y. & F. Howard. 

Messrs. J. & F. Howard, of Bedford—Mr. J. Jopling, 
49 Finsbury Pavement, E.C., agent—showed patent portable 
railway and rolling stock for brickworks, estates, mines, 
quarries, plantations, &c., all of most useful description. 


LH, Thompson & Co. 


Messrs. H. Thompson & Co., 242 Old Street, E.C., exhi- 
bited the magnetic iron damp wall paint, and models showing 
the application of this paint to walls on outside brickwork, and 
for walls plastered over or wall papered. It is suitable for 
wood, stone, brick, compo, stucco, &c., and valuable for iron 
because possessing a perfect immunity from all attacks of 
rust. Enamel paints, varnishes, colours, oxides, wood stains, 
colour varnishes, patent wood fillers, &c., were shown. Messrs. 
H. Thompson & Co., who are contractors to the Government, 
received a gold medal at the Health Exhibition of 1884. 


%. D. Wright. 

Mr. J. D. Wright, of 2 St. Michael’s Road, Stockwell, S.W., 
showed the “ Climax” smoke preventers and ventilators. This 
ventilator is of a helixicon form from the base. The base is 
constructed so as to concentrate the whole of the heat of the 
chimney towards the apex (or neck), and thus prevent the cold 


lead and 100 per cent. more than oxide of zinc, It received 
the highest distinction for paints at the Paris Exhibition of | air from passing down. A band form commences from the 
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OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners THE PATENT 
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Te INDO Top-Light| GRUNDYS PATENT 
BATH. STONE, iapecifications Ta Builders’ pres - 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. e OMPANY, VE NETIAN WAR M Al R 
SEYSSEL a |= ——— BIEN: VENTILATING FIRE GRATE 
LANE Send for Patterns of b 
AS PH ALTE, LONDON, no. I+} ‘Blind Materials, 3 
Teleeckuhio are canens) The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
prea nave 1818) consist in the heating surface being greater than any 


: &e., &e. 
Free on application. | 


PAVING 


(Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 


“4 For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


4 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAYING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


“Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


J. L. BACON & CO., 
HEATING and VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


Every description of Building Warmed to any desired 
Temperature by our 


IMPROVED SMALL PIPE SYSTEM. 


Estimates Free. Effect Guaranteed. 
Phoenix Works, 34 Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, London, N.W. 


ddress :— 


A 
“Blinds, London.” other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 


simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
|The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application. 
TESTIMONIALS, 

“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 

“‘Srx,—--I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. Tt has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., 

“To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WHIR, F.R.I.B.A.”” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885, 

‘DEAR SiR,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heata 
abundantly my porch-conserve*vry.— am, yours truly, 

hk. S. SAM OER, F.R.I.BA. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1884, 
“DEAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Estimates on application to 


EMLEY & SONS 


(LIMITED), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


2 Photolithographer and 


course of erection at West Hartlepool. 

economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 

before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. O. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

_ “DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe schoo] 

is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 

o20nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 

Grundy.” 

_Bociety of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 

hibition, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 

The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 

Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 

the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, for 

warming scheols and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 

external air.’’ 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 

London.—Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. E 

Agent for Scotland, SuProrus HARPUR SMITH, 1 Upper Gilmor® 

Place. Edinburgh, 


Collotype Printer, : Descriptive Pamphlet Post-free. the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
Shakespeare Printing Works, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. es oy *h, in school at pre and a aes in 8 
ACCIDENTS, s: r ocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 

BIRMINGHAM. | HY eee ee order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in’ 
r cee : : They are the most 


ALL ACCIDENTS DURING 
EMPLOYMENT. | FIDELITY GUARANTERS, 


‘THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited). 
Nos. 84 and 85 King William Street, London, E.O, 
Capital, £1,000,000. 

Fully Subscribed, £500,000, Paid up, £100,090, 
Persors insured about 800,000. 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO.., 
30 & 31 Paternoster Square, London, E.C., 
ORIGINAL MAKERS OF TALC GROUND! 
Names of Workmen not required ; premium charged on 


WALL-PAPERS 
. | total wages at 2s, per cent. and upwards. 


Manufacturers of High-class Papers only. | Protection granted during issue of Policy. 
= SS eS Reduced Rates for GENERAL ACCIDENTS with bonus on 


PAPER FROM 2/- PER PIECE GROSS, _— sll renewal. 


en ollecti pais : : 
Special facilities for the production of Architects’ own Designs. Collective Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number of 


persons, _ 
Pr oo 8 of Messrs. Warts & Co.’s Wall-Papers (designed by| Apylications for Agencies invited. ‘ 
Messrs. BODLEY & GARNSR and GILBERT ScoTr), 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Managen, { 
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base, with apertures or openings extending round the whole 
surface towards the head. The head is a crown, and has 
openings vertical, leaving segmental sides between each space ; 
the internal surfaces of the segmental sides are opposite, and 
in unison with each other. Thus crowned it forms a cure for 
smoky chimneys, and as a ventilator it has an inverted crown, 
overlapping the vertical openings of the erect crown  sur- 
mounted with an ornamental double cone. The “ Liliput” 
climax top is constructed on the same principle to fit into 
existing terra-cotta pots. 
Musgrave & Co., Limited. 

Messrs. Musgrave & Co., Limited, New Bond Street, W., 
and Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast, had on view samples of 
their excellent patent slow-combustion ventilation stoves and air 
warmers, &c. By these the smoke and gases given off by the 
fuel in burning are not allowed to escape at once into the 
chimney, but are first consumed in subsidiary chambers, and 
the heat abstracted fromthem. They have also a hot chamber, 
through which the cool air of the room constantly passes till all 
parts of the room show nearly the same temperature as in the 
immediate vicinity of the stove, or in summer cool air can be 
introduced into the room or house. These stoves have been 
largely adopted with the best results, and can be as required of 
a highly ornamental character. The patent “ Imperial” heater 
shown is specially constructed for warming large buildings on 
Messrs. Musgrave & Co.’s improved warm-air system, and to 
give off the greatest possible amount of air mildly warmed and 
not over-heated. It was shown as it would be fixed in a brick 
chamber. Warm air-channels are provided to convey the 
warmed air to different rooms and parts of a house, with valves 
to regulate the supply of heat. Specimens of stable fittings, 
&c, were also on view. 

Kite & Co. 

Messrs. C. Kite & Co., Chalton Street, N.W., showed their 
patent ventilators, turret, under-roof, inlet, and partition wall- 
inlet ventilators, &c. A new patent shown was the counterpoise 
silent automatic valve, for smoke flues, extracting shafts, and 
air inlets for drains. This valve is so sensitive that it will 
open and close with the least air pressure, and by the counter- 
poise arrangement the valve in opening is carried entirely away 
from its seating. There is nothing for it to flap against, which 
renders it noiseless in action. Drain ventilators, exhaust out- 
lets and down-cast inlets, &c., also appeared among the exhibits 
at this stand. 


Bracknell Pottery Brick and Tile Company. 

The Bracknell Pottery Brick and Tile Company, of 
Bracknell, showed the red hand and machine-made facing 
bricks, red rubbers, moulded, ornamental, and mural bricks, 
plain and ornamental roofing tiles, ridges, and terminals, hip, 
valley, and angle tiles, double Roman and paving tiles, &c. 


Phillips's Lock-jaw Roofing Tiles. 

Messrs. J. Rosher & Co., of Jamaica Wharf, Upper Ground 
Street, S.E., exhibited Phillips’s patent lock-jaw roofing tiles, 
which are manufactured by them at their Ipswich works. 
The tiles are really snow-proof, wind-proof, and rain-proof in 
use, ornamental in appearance, and practically everlasting in 
wear. The peculiarity of these tiles is that each tile locks into 
and forms a groove and tenon joint with its fellows on each 
of its four sides, through which it is impossible for anything to 
penetrate, whilst the great pressure (about forty tons) exerted 
on each tile during the process of manufacture closes the 
clay so as to render the tiles practically non-porous, and 


insures a uniformity of size and perfection of joint hitherto 
unknown. They are suitable for the most exposed situations, 
will withstand any amount of rough usage, and where a really 
perfect roof is desired and a handsome appearance is necessary, 
are fnot to be equalled. 170 tiles cover a square (100 feet 
super), and 1,000 weigh two tons. <A small roof constructed of 
these tiles was put to practical test by showers of water 
pumped over the surface by a patent “ Rainbow Raiser,” which 
is asteam pump acting without any valves or moving parts, 
and requires no lubrication whatever. The patent for this 
pump is the property of Messrs. F. Rosher & Co. It is 
especially suitable for contractors and builders, as it requires 


OA Fx PANELLINGS. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, of 68 NEW BOND STREET, 


Is prepared to give Designs and Estimates for OAK PANELLINGS and CEILINGS, for Sacred and Domestic Buildings. Largest holder in Hurope 
of Queen Anne, Jacobean, Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., English, Italian, German, and Flemish Renaissance Styles. Also Antique Carved 
Oak and Marqueterie Furniture. Architects and intending Builders would do well to send for Mr. Ichenhauser’s Illustrated Magazine, Zhe 


Collector and Art Furnisher, Free. 
JEFFERIES’ PATENT 


AUTOMATIC DOOR-CHECK AND SPRING, 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Banks, Schools, Hotels, Offices, Warehouses, Private Houses, &c. 


No. 2529. 


The advantages of Jefferies’ Patent Door-Check and Spring 
ares= 


Te : 

It is AUTOMATIC and CERTAIN in its action. 

SLAMMING of doors is ENTIRELY PREVENTED, whilst PER- 
FECT CLOSING is insured. 

Doors can be made to close QUICKLY or SLOWLY as required. 

Doors can be KEPT OPEN, if required, AT ANY ANGLE. 

It works parallel with the door, and takes up VERY LITTLE 
SPACB. 

Tlaving NO COMPLICATED LEVERS, it can be fixed in a few 
minutes by an UNSKILLED WORKMAN. 

Itis DIRECT ACTING, so that friction is reduced to a MINIMUM. 

The SAME CHECK can be used for EITHER RIGHT or LEFT 
HAND doors. 

Being fixed OUTSIDE the room, it is not an eye-sore. 

After being fixed it requires NO ATTENTION except OCOA- 
SIONALLY OILING at the joints. 

Each Check is sent out COMPLETE with oil and screws, and 

PACKED IN A CARDBOARD BOX, with instructions for fixing. 


In ordering, please give full particulars of size of door. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— 


“il 


Engraving showing Door closed. Engraving showing Door partly open. 


JOHN FELL & CO., Wolverhampton; 9 Fenchurch St., London; and 163 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, | 
Also Manufacturers of Bath and Lavatory Fittings, and all kinds of Sanitary Brass Work, Pumps, Steam Fittings, &c., &¢. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO., late 


WATSON, BON TO Reta ©: 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, WW. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 
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nothing but a supply of steam direct from a boiler, and needs Walter Fones. 
only to be screwed to a length of ordinary iron barrel which Mr. Walter Jones, of Magnet Wharf, Bow Bridge, E., 
may be supported in the roughest manner. manufacturer of wrought-iron fireproof doors, floors, galvanised 


: sheeted doors, wrought-iron gates, sash railings and forgings 
Alexander Dick. ’ 5, 5 ) 8 ging 


; ern x _ | Showed samples of his specialities, and an iron structure on a 
Delta metal, now well known in the engineering world, is | small scale. 


evidently much appreciated for ornamental and household he 

use. Mr Alexander Dick, 110 Cannon Street, showed his Pant Glas Slate and Slab Quarry Company, Limited. 
specialities in delta metal, besides a great variety of the The Pant Glas Slate and Slab Quarry Company, Limited 
crude metal, such as bars, wire, sheets, &c., beautifully | (Mr. Joseph Nanson, resident secretary), Llangollen, North 
forged chandeliers, candlesticks ; also a fender produced by | Wales, showed some fine slate from quarries which, though 
Messrs. M. Fletham & Co. Delta is particularly suitable for | opened a century and a half ago, have only lately begun to be 
this purpose, as it forges as readily as wrought iron at a red worked again. The samples exhibited showed what is stated 
heat, and, when left partly in the black corners and prominent | to be characteristic of the slate, namely, a great uniformity in 
parts polished, it shows the rich golden colour of the metal to | colour and even thickness throughout, the seconds being even 
great advantage. A veryimportant quality of Mr. Dick’s alloy is | more pronounced in these respects than the firsts. 

that it does not draw verdigris, like copper, brass, or bronze, , 
which quality has brought it into use for making spoons and Brew & Company. 

forks, of which handsome specimens are shown, and might easily Messrs. Brew & Company, of 54 Finsbury Pavement, E.C., 
be mistaken for gold. Also various parts of household furni- had a remarkably fine display of furniture. This exhibit can 
ture, such as cooking utensils, and for water-meters, of which | hardly be praised too highly : the cabinet work, upholstering, 
specimens were shown of Mr. G. Kent’s, the Universal Water- | &c., displayed combining every element for use or comfort 
meter Company, Messrs. Ahrbecker & Co,, and others. There | that could be desired in high class work, along with elegance 
was also a fine collection of spun and raised work, such as of design, perfection of material, and an exquisite finish, all 
cups, tankards, trays, gongs, valve discs, bowls, &c. The semi- and everything being in charming taste. Handsome suites 
plastic state of delta metal at a dark red heat has been taken for rooms and for offices, sideboards, dining-tables, expanding 
advantage of by Mr. Dick to squeeze or stamp the metal into | cabinet writing-tables, reading-tables, that open out to serve 
numerous intricate forms. These stampings equal steel in also as card or chess tables, &c., boudoir suites, couches, 
strength, leave the die perfect, and require little or no tooling, | Settees, easy chairs, beautifully upholstered, bedroom furniture 
whereby a deal of labour is saved. Among the stampings were | and suites, &c., were among the articles shown. To enter 
to be seen bevelled cog-wheels (from }-inch to 8-inch diameter), | more into detail, this stand occupied an entire frontage of 
hooks, chain links, spanners, hinges, keys, and other lock furni- | 95 feet, and was divided into two suites of apartments. One, 
ture, &c. The specimens of ornamental castings were proof of decorated as a drawing-room, had the walls finished with a 
the great fluidity with which the metal runs when melted. frieze of carton pierre 2 feet deep, richly embossed with festoons 
Among other very beautiful exhibits was a child’s head, which of fruit, flowers, ribbons, &c., in the Louis Quinze style. 
may be considered a work of art. It would be difficult to men- Beneath this was a richly festooned drapery of ruby plush, and 
tion any metal more useful to all classes of manufacturers, and | the walls were thus divided into panels displaying various very 
no wonder that it should have attracted so much attention or | tichly-coloured silks suitable for drawing-room wall decoration. 


realised so much success. Beneath was a richly moulded chair rail, surmounting a dado 
of Lincrustra; the mantelpiece and overmantel were also in same 
Stent’s Patents, Limited. style, and the whole wood and plasterwork was coloured in 


Stent’s patents, viz., corrugated woven wire fireproof lathing | very pale cream tint, which threw into relief in the most 
for interior and exterior plastering, and flexible and spiral steel | effective manner the rich stuffs with which the furniture was 
door and gate spring morticed into the thickness of the, door | covered. The whole scheme of decoration, including the rose- 
and thus concealed from view, &c., were shown. | wood furniture inlaid with carved ivory and boxwood, was 


ee ———— 
Preston’s Patent Screw 
Adjustment, 
For opening, closing & fastening Windows. y 


Cabinet, Builders’ & Furnishing Brassfounders, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The Extent, Variety, and Finish of Articles Manufactured at 
this Establishment cannot be excelled. 


ars e{tRat 
6 THE REGISTERED DESIGNS AND PATENTED ® 
ARTICLES ARE NUMEROUS AND VALUABLE. 
All Goods for Export are CAREFULLY PACKED IN CARTOON Boxgs, and dis 
tinctly labelled with Orange-coloured Labels, bearing the Trade Mark as atside, 


The attention of Architects and Builders is specially drawn to the merits of PRESTON'’S PATENT SCREW ADJUSTMENT fot 
opening, closing, and fastening windows of Churches, Board Schools, Warehouses, and Manufactories, as its extreme simplicity canno® 
fail to commend it. 

‘An endless Cord passing over a grooved Pulley, and worked by hand, causes the Box to travel on Screw, carrying the Sash with it to 
the required distance, and remaining securely locked at any angle. The action is perfectly easy and a child can adjust it. 


DRAWINGS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS:—40 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


VOLUME xXxXxXVI. OF THE ARCHIitTECT. 
-Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


A EFEOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


~’& PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT BY USING CONSTANTINE’S 
my PATENT * TREASURE ” 


COOKING RANGE, 


\ 
With the Patent Rising Fire Grating for reducing or enlarging the Fire. The FIRST PRIZE was awarded to the 
Patentee, after nearly one thousand tests of a variety of Ranges, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Ladies’ 
Committee, South Kensington, as well as the Grand Prize by the Exhibition, First Silver Medal. Vide Times, J uly 
< 18 and 19, 1882, Also received Highest Awards at the Medical and Sanitary, the Fisheries, the Health, and the 
. mes | Inventions Exhibitions, P 
> ee DISTINCTIVE MERITS ;—Perfection in Cookery—Economy in Fuel—Smoky 
BENS ESET effectually Cured—Unsurpassed for Durability—May be placed anywher 
a Illustrated Price Books, with Testimonials, Post Free. 


7c A. R. CONSTANTINE, 61 FLEET STREET, E.c. 


= N.B,—Judges have conferred Greatest Honours, Highest Awards Gold and Silver Medals at a'l Competitive 
, Exhibitions, ESTABLISHED A QUARTER OF A C&NTORY, 
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specially designed for this Exhibition. The firm received the 
diploma and medal from the executive of the late Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition for the manner in which they carried out the 
furnishing of the Royal apartments, as well as the furnishing of 
the principal colonial visitors’ apartments. They also hold the 
National Medal, and eight other medals and diplomas for art 
design and manufacture. Messrs. Brew & Co. are contractors 
to the War and Admiralty Departments, the London Corpora- 
tion, &c. : 
The Sanitary Dry Lime Company. 

The Sanitary Dry Lime Company (Mr. Miles Williams, 
proprietor), 50 Brasenose Road, Bootle, showed the patent dry 
mortar, which is composed of Williams’s patent dry lime, with 
either sand, furnace ashes, cinders, furnace slag ashes, or 
mixtures of these ground into a fine powder like cement, which 
it very much resembles in appearance. When properly pre- 
pared, the nature and properties of this dry mortar, when used 
with water, is similar to a mixture of Portland cement and good 
ground mortar. Although it does not set so soon as Portland 
cement, it does so much sooner than ordinary wet mortar alone. 
The patent dry lime is a pure slaked lime in a fine dry powder, 
for plastering, pointing, and mortar-making as above, &c., 
and for plastering can be used alone or in combination with 
plaster-of-Paris, sand, &c. As sanitary dry lime, it is useful for 
lime-washing, disinfecting, &c. 


Steel & Garland. 

Messrs. Steel & Garland, 18 Charterhouse Street, E.C., 
exhibited their new patent “ Marlborough” grates, with patent 
adjustable canopy, firebrick back, vertical steel bars, and Teale 
economiser, and the Wharncliffe patent warm-air ventilating 
open firegrate. One was shown in action. 


PL Vie Steel. 


Messrs. P. V. & F. Stiel, 43 Mincing Lane, E.C., showed 
the impregnated wood pavement and parquet floorings. They 
are the sole agents, for the products of the forest in Saxony 
belong to Prince Bismarck. It has an area of about 28,000 
acres, full of fine beech-trees, and the largest saw-mill ever 
erected, with the necessary machinery, oil boilers, &c., to im- 
pregnate the wood. It is used for street paving, and also for 
parquet flooring and for domestic purposes, as well as for yards, 
stables, churches, halls, &c. Among the advantages claimed 
for it is that it is fireproof, that it resists moisture and damp 
far better than ordinary pinewood pavement, and that as 


parquet flooring it is superior to oak, and that there is no fear 
of its getting rotten even in damp houses. 


Messrs. J. E. H. Andrews & Co., 80 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., showed “Bisschopp” ‘gas engines; Messrs. Brown & 
May, also of Queen Victoria Street, E.C., portable steam and 
other engines; H. Cesar, of Knutsford, rustic houses and 
other work; Messrs. R. C. Cutting & Co., of Wardrobe 
Chambers, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., solid copper tape light- 
ning conductors, &c. ; Mr. Alexander Dick, of Cannon Street, 
E.C,, delta metal in crude state and manufactured ; Mr. J. F. 
Ebner, parquet floors, &c. ; Messrs. Edwardes & Co., Hackney, 
mouldings, joinery, chimneypieces, dado panelling, &c. ; 
Messrs. J. B. Freeman & Co., Battersea, non-poisonous white 
lead, &c.; Mr. H. J. Gardner, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., a 
large assortment of chimneypieces, grates, ranges, &c.; the 
Great Eastern Cabinet Works, 26 Great Eastern Street, E.C., 
a large assortment of very handsome furniture, and, among 
them, a dining-room suite in fumigated carved oak, covered 
with blue buffalo hide ; rustic summer-houses by the successor 
to Henry Inman, of Stretford, Manchester ; samples by Jones’s 
Annealed Concrete Company, Bishopsgate, E.C.; Mr. E. 
Lofts, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., smoke abatement stoves, 
&c. ; combined wire mattress and bedstead combined, by the 
Longford Wire, Iron, and Steel Company, Warrington ; Mr. 
John Mallabone, adjustable folding chairs, &c.; Messrs. A. 
Ransome & Co., Chelsea, planing, sawing, moulding, and other 
machines; Rust’s vitreous mosaic, by Mr. H. I. Rust, Wands- 
worth ; Messrs. Sanderson & Co,, Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
lightning conductors—copper, tape and rope, copper; iron, and 
steel cords, &c.; J. Stannah, Southwark, dinner lifts, &c. ; 
Messrs. Stuart & Co., of Glasgow, granolithic stone; various 
samples by the Tees Scoriz Brick Co., Middlesbrough ; 
Messrs. C. Toope & Co., Stepney, fireproof non conducting 
coverings for girders, boilers, pipes, &c,; Messrs. Towers & 
Williamson, Little Bytham, adamantine clinkers, &c.; Messrs. 
W. H. Vaughan & Co., of Old Street, E.C., high-class furni- 
ture ; Messrs. W. Wallace & Co., Curtain Road, E.C., a very 
handsome collection of high-class art furniture; Mr. Joseph 
Westwood, jun., Millwall, E., Hawksley’s patent treads; 
J. Whitehead & Co. (Mr. J. Jopling, agent, Finsbury Pavement), 
improved brick press; and Mr. H. Wilkerson, Leighton 
Buzzard, brickwork. 

With these the notices of the Exhibition, which closed on 
Monday night, are concluded, 


NOTICE. 
MESSRS. T. GREGORY & CO., 


Wood-Block Flooring Manufacturers, of Station Works, 
Clapham Junction, beg to give notice to the Trade and 
Public generally, that James Nightingale, who has lately 
represented them, has ceased to represent them, and is no 
longer in their service. They also desire that all orders 
and inquiries shall come to their Office as above. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
pee BANK.—Southampton Buildings. 


Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITE 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge 
the oustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities anc 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares 
and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particula:s 
can be obtained post free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31, 1884, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 


Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOcIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
_ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with im 
mediate possession, either for Building or Gardening 
ps Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLT 
AND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with fuli particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager, 
_ Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


wot 
ot athe 


1, 2, or 8 years’ credit, payable by instalments. This simpleand 
economical system commends itself to all, and is admitted tohe the 
mostsatisfactory method. No registration or publicity of any kind. 
Selections from genuine wholesale manufacturers, who deliver 
goods free. Deposit not necessary. Full particulars post free, 
Personal applications solicited. f 
Offices—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Branches af 121, Pall Mall, §,W.,and 9, Liverpoo] Street, E.G, 


BOOKS. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF THE LIBRARY 
OF ART. 


New Volume, price 8s. 6d., post free, 


“LA TAPISSERIE.” 


Containing the Interior Decoration of the 
Parthénon. 


By LOUIS DE RONCHAUD. 


Invaluable for Decorators desiring something 
new to work on in this particular line. 


London: GILBERT WooD&Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Just published, 
Bound in Cloth, with Introduction, price 16s, 


Les Bronzes de la Renaissance. 


“LES PLAQUETTES.” 


Preceded by an Introduction by 
EMILE MOLINIER, 
Member of the Louvre Museum. 
Highty-two Engravings of Medallions, &c. 


London: GILBERT Woop &Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready. 
Limp covers, ls. 3d.; post free, 1s, 5d. 


Les Artistes Célébres, 


“JEAN LAMOUR,” 


Locksmith to the King Stanislas at Nancy, 
By CHARLES COURNAULT., 


Excellent work for Art Metal Workers and 
Electric Lamp and Bracket Designers. 


Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-six Designs, 
London: GILBERTWOoD& Co., 175 Strand, W.O, 


A BOON T0 SUFFERERS. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT: 


Testimonial 
From Mrs. M. ANDERSON, Mortimer-st. Herne Bay, Kent. 

“ After suffering from a torpid, inactive liver, 
with Constipation and Indigestion, I commenced wearing 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT, an 
am now better in eve: Ney ; the functions are regular, my 
appetite has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling 
I used constantly to have has completely passed away.” 


|_INDIGESTION CURED, } 


disorder of 


Every man and woman suffering from any di 
the Nerves, Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys, § 
should at once stop physicing, and remit 21s, for 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT (post free) and obtain 
immediate relief. Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials 


POSTFRER. MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Ltd. 
02, ‘OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W. 


. cs -Rawer RK Raweoss Vrace 


$20 —TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING.— 
e An illustrated guide (110 pages), ‘“‘How to open 
respectably from £20 to £2,000." 3 stamps.—H. MYERS & Cc, 
cane and Tobacco Merchants, 107 and 109 

Telephone No. 7,541. 


OPTIONS! 


uston Road, London 


OPTIONS! 


£ and upwards judiciously invested in 
3) Stock Exchange securities by a safe and reliable 
method is often doubled in a few days. Full details in 
explanatory book (seventh edition), sent gratis and post 
free,— Address, Gro. Evans & Co., Stockbrokers, Gresham 
House, London, B.C. 


NOTICE. 


STAMPS! STAMPS!! 
Be Y, SELL, and EXCHANGE with PALMER, 
who agitated Parliament to pass Act to stop forged stamps, 
Cheapest house. Best prices given for collections. Opinions on 


stamps gratis. Bric-i-brac, ld. Stamps sent on approval. 
J. W. PALMER, 281 Strand, London. 


EP Rs’ Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


COCOA. 
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REGISTERED PLUM 


TVCVV eS 


ERS, 


HE Master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill, presided at Guildhall, on Saturday, February 19, 1887, 
supported by Mr. W. Titmas, R.P., Mr. W. H. Webb, R.P., Mr. R. A. Nurse, R.P., Mr. B. J. Lyne, R.P., and other Members of the Com- 
mittee of Registration, for the further issue of Certificates to Plumbers passed by the Registration Committee, of which Mr. George Shaw, C©.C., 


Past Master of the Company, is Chairman. 


The undermentioned Plumbers were enrolled upon the Register, and received Certificates :— 


LONDON DISTRICT .—_-MASTERS. 


ASHWELL, H., 40 Great Marylebone Street 
BONE, W. E., 32 Kingswood Road, Penge 
BOSTEL, D. T., 23 and 24 Charing Oross 
BYWATERS, A., 10 King Street, Regent Street 
CAMPION, C., 5 Acton Street 

EDWARDS, J. C., 123 Dartmouth Park Hill 


HART, W., 128 Dorset Road 

HEEPS, J. W., 48 London Wall 

HERYRET, C. J., 9 Mincing Lane 

HORTON, E., 22 Halsey Street, Cadogan Square 
HUGHES, W. B., 53 High Street, Eltham 


! JONES, W. T., 11 Blackheath Road, Greenwich 


MARSHALL, R. A., 202 Wandsworth Road 

MILLER, G., 1 John’s Place, High Street, Lewisham 
PERKINS, R., 154 Great Titchfield Street, Portland Place 
SHEPPARD, T., 6 Grocers’ Hall Court, Poultry 
STAMWAY, T., 3 Vale Terrace, Acton Vale, Acton 
SUTTON, A., 59 Gray’s Inn Road 


LONDON DISTRICT. JOURNEY MEN. 


AIRD, J., 84 Astbury Road, Queen’s Road, Peckham 

ALLEN, J., 38 Gowin Road, Lavender Hill 

BARRETT, G. W., 17 Sutton Street, York Road, Lambeth 

BARTER, F., 19 Glycena Road, Lavender Hill, Bittersea 

BASS, J. T., 1 Netherwood Street, Brondesbury, Kilburn 

BATTSON, B.,27 King Henry Walk, Balls Pond Road, 
Kingsland 

BELSON, F., 42 Manchester Street, King’s Cross 

BROWN, J. H.,5 St. John’s Terrace, Milton Court Road, 
New Cross 

BROWNING, J., 87 Kilton Street, Battersea Park Road 

BUDDLE, M., 92 Station Road, Forest Gate 

BURRELL, D., 25 Britannia Road, Sands End, Fulham 

CAMPBELL, E. P., 65 Stanbury Road, Peckham. 

CLOTHIER, F. R., 40 Chippenham Road, St, Peter’s Park 

COLE, F.,3 Primrose Cottages, Albert Road, Richmond 

COPH, F., 224 Southampton Street, Camberwell 

CURTIS, J. H, 42 St. Phillip’s Street, Queen’s Road, 
Battersea 

DALE, J. G., 19 Elthruda Road, Hither Green, Lewisham 

DREW, G., 34 Glynn Street, Upper Kennington Lane, 
Vauxhall 

EDMONDS, H.,169 Long Lane, Borough 

ENDERSBY, A , 11 Upper Carlton Street, Fitzroy Square 

FRANGIS, G., 54 Wellington Street, New Kent Road 

FREEMAN, T., 38 Grove Buildings, Mile End 

GARLAND, C.,2 Harvey Road, Camberwell Green 

GEARY, R., 10 Alfred Terrace, Heath Street, Hampstead 

GILLEY, G., 13 Markham Street, Chelsea 

HAWKINS, H., 13 Burnaby Street, West Chelsea 

HICKS, F. C., 24 Faroe Road, West Kensington Park 

HISLOP, D. D., 5 Nunhead Passage, Nunhead 

BOW FED, W., 10 Prince of Wales Crescent, Kentish 

own 


JAMES, CO. G., 73 Acklam Rial, Westbourne Park 

JOHNRON, J., 22 Letterstone Road, Salisbury Estate, 
Fulham 

JONES, E. R , 27 Sixth Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield 

JONES, H., 7 Midland Cottages, Mill Lane, We3t Hamp- 
stead 

KOCH, W., 232 Huston Road 

LANE, E., 12 Brighton Terrace, Surbiton 

LAMONT, J. R., 11 Henshaw Street, Walworth 

LEWIS, J. W., 1 Chichester Place, Harrow Roal 

LUMLEY, B. C., 38 Landseer Stre2t, Battersea Park Road 

LUMSDEN, S., 2 Charlton King’s Road, Kentish Towa 

LYNOH, W., 5 Malvern Road, Tottenham 

MALLSR, A., 34 Station Road, Starch Green, Shephord’s 
Bush 

MARRISON, O. H., 63 Taurlow Hill, West Norwood 

MAY, W. J., 8 Alfred Street, Montpelier Square, Brompton 

McFARLANG, J. B., 19 Elthiron Roai, Poole Park, 
Fulham 

McGREGOR, A., 9 Radnor Street, Chelsea 

MITCHELL, W. E., 79 Stamworth Street, Bermondsey 

MITCHENALL, C. R.,5 Bon Marché Terrace, Gipsy Road, 
West Norwood 

MORRIS, J., 71 Oford Road, Barnsbury 

NEW, J., Allason Arms, Uxbridge Street, Notting Hill 
Gate 

NEWMAN, J., 5 Devonshire Place, Kennington Road 

PAUL, H. J., 33 Ridnall Terrace, Great Church Lana, 
Hammersmith 

PEARSON, R., 34 Telford Road, North Kensington 

PHILLIPS, T. H., 34 Westminster Bridze Road 

RANDELL, J., 96 Bloomfield Road, Plumstead 

RICH, W, 25 Caroline Street 


ROGERS, J., 69 Brayards Road, Peckham 


ROGERSON, C., 29 Enbrooke Park, 
Paddington 
ROUSE, W. H., 5 St. Helen’s Place, Margiret Street, 
Clerkenwell 
Bue W., 14 Staple’s Rents, Paradise Street, Rother- 
nithe 
SCOTT, R , 99:Oford Road, Barnsbury 
SHAW, F., 153 Copenhagen Street, King’s Cros3 
SHELDON, H , 3 Kimerton Street, Knightsbridge 
SWITH, E. J., 30 George Street, Euston Road 
SMITA, W , 1 Kilton Street, Battarsza Park Road 
SPENCER, H. A. W., 1 Barmore Stree, Battersea 
STOREY, T. A., 56 Golborne Roal, Westbourne Park 
STRIPP, R., 56 Great Suffolk Street, Borough 
SUGDEN, W., 13 Quaen’s Road, Battersea 
TICKUHE, W., 6 Gregory Street, Pimlic) Roal 
TRAIN, W , 2 Charlton King’s Roal, Kentish Town 
VANDERVORD, H. C., 10 New Chesterfield Street, 
Marylebone 
WAKSLING, D.C, 255 Saike3peare Roid, H2rna Hill 
WALES, W. H., 16 Charles Street, Ss. John’s Wood 
WARD, H. G, 50 Mansion House Street, King Street, 
Himm2rsmith 
WE ee E., 3) Mitre Street, Web er Street, Blackfriars 
oa 
WH3TOBY, J. J., 72 Olney Stre3t, Walworth Road 
yee wa 9 Walworth Avenue, York Street, Walworth 
Ou 
Use aE R, R. C., 18 Bevington Road, Westbourne 
ark 
WILKINSON, S., 2 Chelsea Gardens, Chels2a Bridg2 Roa l 
WINSPEAR, F. W., 37 Ifield Road, Fulham Road 
WISH, J., Guildford Road, Chertsey 
WORMAN, J., 63 Clifden Road, Lower Clapton 


Street, Queen's 


LONDON DISTRICT.—The applications of a large number of other Plumbers in this District hive heen granted, but the Plumbers being unable to attend at Guildhall 
on the above date to complete the forms, the publication of their names is deferred, 


PROVINCIAL DISTRICT .—_MASTERS. 


BLACKMAN, H.,, 11 Kingsbury Road, Brighton 
BLAND, § , 32 Bar Street, Scarborough - 
BONE, J. H., 101 and 103 Warwick Street, Leamington 
BOSTEL, D. B., 18 and 19 Duke Street, Brighton 
BROAD, A., 2 South Street, Gravesend 

CANLER, A. R, 1 Linton Villa, Clacton-on-Sea 
CHEETHAM, C., 49 Darwin Street, Blackburn 

COOK, G., St. John’s Hill, Sevenoaks 

CUTHBERT, H. J., The Quay, Wivenhoe 

DAUNCERY, G., Long Street, Wotton-under-Edge 
DAVISON, J., 143 Scotswood Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
DRINKWATER, J., Station Road, Altrincham 
EDGAR, G., 104 Bedwin Street, Salisbury 


EDWARDS, G., 102 Boughton, Chester 

EGERTON, T., 72 Church Street, Eckington, near Chester- 
field 

GARDNER, T. W., 26 King Street, Stroud, Gloucester 

GARDNER, J. W., 26 King Street, Stroud, Gloucester 

GRAINGER, W., Abbottsann, Andover, Hants 

HAINES, B., High Street, Ezham, Surrey 

HALLETT, H., Chapel Ash, Wolverhampton 

HARRISON, W. L., 7 Dock Street, Hull 

HINDMARSG, T. H., Jun., Market Place, Alnwick 

HINDMARSH, T. H., Sen., Market Place, Alnwick 

HU BBER, F., 85 South Street, Exeter 

JONES, P. O., 3 North Street, Guildford 


KENDALL, G., 6 Hast Grove, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham 
LOGAN, P. H., 20 Clarenze Street, Swansea 

LONGFORD, T., 62 High Strest, Hartlepool 

McLEAN, H.A., 8 Little George Streat, Waterford, Tre land 
PARKAURST, H., 19 London Road, Chelmsford 

PITT, J. G., Bedford Street, Leamington 

RATCLIFF, T. W., 16 West Street, Faversham 

ROBSON, G., Market Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

SIMPSON, H.,118 Buckingham Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne 
SMITHSON, E., 26 Baxtergate, Whitby 

STEPHENSON, H., 39 Queen Street, Scarborough 

TILL, T., 29 Gaolgate Street, Stafford 

WESTWOOD, J., Chestergate, Macclefield 


PROVINCIAL DISTRICT. _ JOURNEY MEN. 


ADAMSON, H., 42 Queen Street, Scarborough 

BATEY, J. W.,91 Hotspur St., Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

BEVAN, H. J., 99 Frederick Street, Cardiff 

BLAND, W. E., Clarence House, West Hartlepool 

BONNARD, T., 21 Alexandra Street, West Hartlepool 

BROWN, D, 11 Clarence Crescent, Newca3tle-on-Tyne 

BROWN, J., 1 Clarkson Street, Whitby 

CHAMP, H., 11 De Beauvoir Street, Reading 

CHERRY. G. B., 171 Devonshire Street, Sheffield 

CHORLEY, J. J., Beaufort House, Beauchamp Street, 

- Cardiff 

CLANDFIELD, H., 6 Prospect Place, Ridgway,Wimbledon 

COCKLE, E. W., 13 Eureka Road, Norbiton, Surrey 

COLLINS, A., Park Road, Trirg, Herts 

CRUTTEN DEN, A., 64 Beaconsfield Road, Brighton 

DAUNOCERY, R., Fountain Honse, Wortley Road, Wotton- 
under-Edge 


DUNN, H. F., Crewkerne, Somerset 

EARL, W. C., 71 Stone Street, Newcastle-oa-Tyne 

ELLIOTT, W., Keelman’s Hospital, City Road, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne 

FIELDWIOK, T., Crown Lane, Old Town, Eastbourne 

GALLON, M., 31 Gosforth Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

HARDOASTLS, B. J., 241 Stanhope Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

HARRIS, G , 98 Liverpool Road, St. Helen’s, Lancashire 

HART, J. J., 101 Blenheim Street, Newcastle-oa-Tyne 

HART, W., 101 Blenheim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

HEMBROUGH, J. W., 17 Church Gardens, Dorking 

KING, T., 30 High Friar Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

LAKEY, A. M., 9 Shield’s Road, Byker 

McKAY, J., 34 Stone Streat, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

McKEE, S. R., 12 Platt Street, Seacombe, Cheshire 

MILNE, J., Scott Street, Galashields 


DAVISON, J., 5 Clayton Street East, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


PATTENDEN, R , Maytham Cottage, Ore, Hastings 


|PATTISIN, E., Salisbury Cottaze, Malden Road, Col- 


chester 
POTTS, J., 27 Bermondsey Streat, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
POWELL, J., 2) Talbot Road, Northampton 


| RIDLEY, C., 9 Stone Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


SALMON, W. J., Western's Cottages, Winsley Road, 
Colchester 

SMITH, J., 235 Parker Street, Byker 

SWIFC, J. M., New Law Court, Nottingham 

TROTTER, R, B., 40 Gosforth Street, Newcastle-on-Tyné 

WATSON, F. G, 127 Jefferson Street, Barrack Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : ; 

WATSON, R., Gasworks, Newbigzen-by-the-S_a 

WILKINSON, G., 91 Heneage Street, Grimsby 

WOOD,RK.H., Gertrude Villa, Oxford Road, Gloucester 

WOODLAND, H ,1 Ben’s Cottages, Kingston-on-Thames 

yee W., 4 Selby Cottages, Valanger Road, King's 

ynn 


PROVINCIAL DISTRICI.—The applications of a number of Plumbers from various parts of England, Ireland, and Scot’and have also been granted, and in cases 
where the applicants are unable to attend in London, the Company are arranging that their Certificates shall be issued on applicants attending personally before the Loca] 
Sanitary Authority, or such other Department as the Company may direct. 


Alderman STUART KNILL, Master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED; 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT / uy \ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT Se ate BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


1885. 


SI 
KK CG 
Sone n= tein 


Blocks d treated shrough various stages under heir personal supervision by Machinery specially devised, and fastened to hard floated surface of Concre i ie 
eke prepared and Compound, which also prevents dry-rot or dampness. Full particulars on application. Concrete Beis -teeeausentic 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


B. FINCH & CO., HOLBORN SANITARY ENGINEERING WORKS, 


cece 82 BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
“ HOLBORN ” 


COMBINATION CLOSET 


“Holborn” Water-Waste Preventer. fl 


The most Efficient in the Market. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

Highest Class Lavatories, Urinals, 
/ Baths, Closets, and 

other Sanitary Appliances. 


Speciul Bath Valves and Fittings for Public In- 
stitutions. 


Catalogues on application. 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & GO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the Freehold Mines of the 
German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, 
possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated “ LIMMER ASPHALTE” at low rates, either for sale in its natural 
state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any part of the United Kingdom. HACH BLOCK supplied from these Mines, besides bearing 
the impress of the Company, is stamped with the words “BRADSHAW & CO.” The attention of Architects, Engineers, &c., is particularly 
called to the fact that the “ LIMMER ASPHALTE” is especially suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, &c., where water- 
tightness is extremely essential. Fer such purposes Over 2,000,000 (Two Millions) of Square Feet of ‘‘Limmer Asphalte” 

‘simmer Asphalte”’ Footways 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and 
Testimonials, and give all information on application to :— 


BRISTOL......... ase St. Philip’s Marsh. READING ............. Caversham Road. 
EXETER ......ccsc00- .... Basin Head. DUBLIN...............--. 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSEA ............. Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER ... 20 Cross Street. 

OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


ICTORIA STREET, LONDO 


52 QUEEN V N, EC. 


oo Monk Bridge, Oo kme ‘= 
é tet ADAMS & C ‘so YORK: ee OSS 
“ie! London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W.  {N/#ee 
8 Patent FLUSH TANKS — for Drain Flushing. 

>» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 

»» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 


oe FLUSH URINALS 9 Be) 99 
» TROUGH CLOSETS ., » ” 


=a Hiyhest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
p Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 
GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 


Pripal SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No.5 New SSS ooo 
& CO,,at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C,, and roe by ee Proprietors, GILBHKL WOOD & CO., at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., Londen 
viday, April 1, 1887. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE two exhibitions in the Suffolk Street and Dudley 
Galleries will amaze any visitor who is unaware of the 
influence which French art is exercising over the younger 
English painters. The former is controlled by Mr. 
WHISTLER, and the rooms of the Society of British 
Artists offer a strange contrast with their old appearance. 
There is no overcrowding on the walls ; every picture can 
be seen well, and it may be honestly said that every picture 
is worth seeing. Mr. WarISTLER’sS own contributions are 
mostly small in size, and the most daring among them is a 
night scene in Valparaiso Bay. He finds an imitator in 
figures of Mr. A. Lupovici, whose Youth—a harmony in 
gold and flesh tint—seems to be an undraped deriva- 
tion from M. CLatrins’s well-known /vou-Frou. Mr. WiL- 
LIAM-Stort, of Oldham, who is one of the strong 
men of the society, is represented by three capital 
pastels, and by a fine figure of a nymph, on whom the light 
falls through the close leaves. Mr. JAcomp Hoop’s portrait 
of atennis-player is admirable. Mr. CATTERMOLE is less 
Gilbertian than usual. His Fugitives and Revenged suggest 
what he can do whenever he dares to trust to himself. Mr. 
W. C. Symons has an original subject in a child that is 
frightened at a figure-head which is his likeness, but it 
would be better if it were less large. Mr. YEEND KING 
has some dainty eighteenth-century figures. There is a 
Death of Abel, by Mr. C. 5. Reckerts, which shows much 
promise. The sea piece by Mr. Aversr INGRAM is magni- 
ficent, and deserves to be at once secured by one of the 
provincial art galleries if the Chantrey Fund is not available 
for works outside Burlington House. Another fine work 
is Mr. E. Exuis’s Under Hlamborough Head, which does 
justice to a grand cliff. Mr. Caury’s Scotch lake Storm 
and Sunshine may be thought exaggerated, but he has 
recorded what is to be often seen in the North. Mr. WyxKr 
BAYLIs continues to be as true as ever to the representation 
of Gothic architecture, and happily his work shows no sign 
of failing. Mr. G. S. WALvTERs paints Dutch buildings and 
scenery in a style that is suggestive. Altogether the exhibi- 
tion is most attractive, and during the summer will be a 
rival to the one in the Grosvenor Gallery. 


THE exhibition of the New English Art Club is, if any- 
thing, more imitative of French work ; indeed, in some of 
the paintings the Impressionists are outdone. But allow- 
ances must be made for those who are revolting against 
antiquated rules, even when, as in Mr. StTeEr’s Chaéter- 
boxes, foliage takes the form of the wrong side of a carpet. 
There are works in the Dudley Gallery which the most 
rigorous jury would consider worthy of the Salon. Mt. 
CLAUSEN’S S/onepickers is as sad a revelation of peasant life 
as any of BastieN Lepack’s. The honorary secretary, Mr. 
T. B. KENNINGTON, is no less excellent in Zhe Battle of 
Life, which is the best work he has yet reproduced, the 
subject being an unhappy workman returning to his family 
without finding work. Mr. J.S. Sarcent’s Portrait of a 
Lady is a capital work, and he has also a strange but vivid 
sketch of /e. LZ. Stevenson and Mrs. Stevenson. Mr. 
SHANNON has in a very few years sprung into the front 
rank of portraitists, and his reputation will not suffer by his 
Dudley picture. There are a few bits of sculpture by Mr. 
J. H. Tuomas and Mr, Lee that are worth notice. It 
deserves to be remarked that another French trait is seen 
in the departure from the eternal gilded frames; even white 
plush is to be found to the great advantage of the picture it 
encloses. 


in seeking tenders. ‘The balustrading of the bridge is a 
familiar feature to everyone who passes over the roadway, 
and on Monday an attempt was made by some of the 
town councillors to have it incorporated with the new work. 
But as the additions will be of iron the engineer stated that 
if the stone balustrading was substituted for the proposed 


iron handrail, it would be necessary to increase the strength 
of the iron arches throughout. ‘There is an anomaly in 
combining stone and iron, but allowance will be made for 
those who sought to preserve some outward visible sign 
of TELFoRD’s work, which in a short time will be completely 
encased. The balustrading was a landmark in a city where 
there is little that is not new. 


On Tuesday the Liverpool Select Vestry held a meet- 
ing, when the election took place of a successor to the late 
Mr. JAMES MONTGOMERY as surveyor to the parish of 
Liverpcol. As the appointment is important, and the com- 
mencing salary is 500/. a year, there were fifty-five appli- 
cants. The number was reduced by the Finance Committee 
to three, viz., Mr. L. OLpRoyp, surveyor to the parish of 
Leeds ; Mr. F. W. Ro ttirt, of the Surveyor’s Department 
of the Liverpool Corporation ; and Mr. WooLFratL, who 
for several years had been associated with Messrs. G. E. 
Grayson & Co. After each gentleman was given an oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the Vestry, there was voting. 
Mr. Rotuirt having nine votes obtained the appointment. 
Mr. WooLFatu stood second with five votes, and there were 
three given to Mr. OLDRovD. 


Mr. Witt1AM Morris on Monday delivered a lecture 
in Dundee upon Socialism, in the course of which he said 
that many of the artisan class were housed in places that were 
unfit for human habitation. The lecturer need only have 
asked his auditory to look around for evidence. Dundee 
is deficient in ‘‘ model dwellings,” and Professor STEGGALL, 
who moved a vote of thanks to Mr. * Morris, very 
appositely remarked that, when the Jubilee schemes were 
hanging fire, it was strange that no one brought forward a’ 
proposal for the erection of better houses for the working 
classes in the suburbs of the town. If this proposal were 
tried the face of Dundee would, he said, be changed before 
many years elapsed. 


THE ironwork of the central dome of the Manchester 
Exhibition buildings being complete, care was of course 
taken in removing the scaffolding in order that no accident 
should arise. On Friday last the architects, Messrs. 
MAXWELL & TUKE, with Mr. Murcatroyp, Sir. GEORGE 
Cuupp, and other engineers, were present and watched the 
operation. It was found that, in spite of the weight of the 
dome, the settlement at the crown did not exceed half an 
inch—a result which is without precedent. On the follow- 
ing day further observations were taken, and it was 
ascertained that there was no further settlement. 


ACCORDING to a report from Barcelona there was an 
enormous increase last year in the quantity of timber 
imported, but it was in a great measure owing to the con- 
struction of the palace for the International Exhibition, 
which is proposed to be opened in September next, although 
the people of the city and province are adverse to the 
project. The ordinary building trade of Barcelona is pro- 
sperous, and that is a fortunate circumstance, considering 
that there are 219 architects in the city, besides r12 draughts- 
men. There are 388 master masons and 857 master 
carpenters, 


Ir is unfortunate that, in spite of the political organisa- 
tion which is supposed to be so perfect in Birmingham, 
nothing can be done to save the town from the loss which 
a strike in the building trade must entail. As is usual, both 
masters and men say they have done everything in their 
power to avoid a strike. The circumstances, briefly stated, 
are as follows. In October the masters gave notice to the 
masons, carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, and bricklayers 
of a reduction on April 1 of a penny an hour. ‘The 
men replied by counter notices of an advance or an altera- 
tion in the trade rules. Afterwards the masters offered to 
impose a reduction of a halfpenny if the counter notices 
were withdrawn, or to submit the case toarbitration. Some 
of the trades are willing to abide by arbitration, but masters 
and men do not agree about the gentlemen who are pro- 
posed to hear the case, and the struggle may be carried to 
a ruinous length. It is curious that neither side will pro- 
pose the name of an architect. If it be supposed absurdly 
that local architects could not be impartial, there would be 
no difficulty in finding others in the provinces or the metro- 
polis who would be far better fitted for the office than 
lawyers, miners, or public lecturers. s 0i 
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THE RESISTANCE OF MATERIALS." 


T is one of the advantages of the French system of 
education that a man can talk or write about a subject 
of scholarship without being considered a pedant, or having 
to suffer for straying out of his province. In consequence 
of that feeling a political reformer, like PRevosT PARADOL, 
was not held to be less practical because he occasionally 
invited his readers in the Fournal des Débats to turn from 
home and foreign affairs to discuss the merits of Greek and 
Roman writers and orators. It was with a confidence in 
their ability to relish one class of subject as much as the 
other that he made books out of articles on the elections 
in France, the decline of English influence, and the like, 
bound up with others on the comedies of ARISTOPHANES, 
the philosophy of Lucretius, and the Greek conversation- 
alists. He avowed that he could not write of politics with- 
out thinking of literature, and yet his preoccupation was not 
made to bar his admission to office. He found there other 
men like himself. With many French statesmen there is the 
same dual capacity, and even the humblest newspaper writer 
will be grateful if he is allowed an opportunity to reveal 
to his readers that he has not forgotten the lessons of the 
Lycée while chronicling the misdeeds of the successive 
Governments. 

There is no fear that any flirtation with literature or art 
will enervate a French publicist or politician, for he is sure 
to respect the salutary maxim vez de trop with as much 
fidelity as if he were a milliner. Like Sarnre-Bguve, he 
will hold that taste is above all things an affair of frames 
and borders ; or, as we say in England, of keeping within 
compass. 

What we have said about principle that inspires the 
friendly relationship between literature and politics in 
France is further exemplified in other ways, one being the 
big volume on “ Applied Mechanics” by M. Pranar, It 
denotes that literature of a popular form can be linked 
with science. If we remember rightly, the whole of it has 
already appeared either in Za Construction Moderne or in the 
journal which the author formerly controlled. Now it is only 
in France that we could expect to have chapters on the theory 
of construction, expressed as far as convenient by the aid 
of formule, appearing every week alongside articles which 
are often marked by bright wit and pleasant badinage 
between architects. The majority of the readers of La 
Construction Moderne stand in no need of being instructed 
in the way to discover the strains in a beam or the breaking 
weights of materials, and a French editor hardly needs to 
be reminded that, if he is to succeed, he must print nothing 
which will be unsatisfactory to his subscribers, for, as the 
great lawgiver says, he should w’offrez rien au lecteur que ce 
qui peut lut platre. But, as French architects take some 
pains to keep up their mathematics, they are glad to recog- 
nise an attempt to explain the theory of construction ina 
new way, as an exhibition of intellectual skill, just as busy 
lawyers sometimes contrive to find time to go through a stiff 
treatise without any need of being guided by it. Considered 
as a piece of workmanship, M. PLaNnat’s volume must be 
fascinating to a French architect or engineer, however 
high may be his position, for it is a capital specimen of that 
skill in the exposition of a difficult subject of which 
Frenchmen sometimes claim the monopoly. M. PLanat 
evidently finds pleasure in writing of the kind, but he 
never tries to amaze a reader with his power over abstruse 
mathematics. Any one who has a knowledge of elementary 
geometry and algebra will be able to study the book. Apart 
from the native sense of proportion which can assert its 
power in a technical book, the author has to remember that 
he writes for practical men, and that he must not close his 
eyes to utility in those moments when a mathematician 
is tempted to think only of discovering how far he can 
resolve things. For the same reason he employs graphic 
diagrams in all cases where that mode of discovery is 
feasible, and the processes of reproduction enable M. 
PLANAT to give them to an extent that a few years ago 
would make a publisherstare. There are about a thousand 


pages in the book, and very few of them are without a 
diagram. 


* . ry ° = Si . 
. - oe de Mécanique Appliquée a la Résistance des Materiaux. 
ar P, Planat. Paris; Bureaux de Za Construction Moderne, 


It is not unusual to begin books on applied statics by 
considering the case of a beam, and explaining that the 
effect of a weight placed upon it is transmitted to the 
points of support, inducing on its way certain vertical 
pressures and horizontal strains, which are summarised in 
WxLh WxLh 

ab and ~gp> accor 
tion of the weight. M. PLanar does not favour so rough 
and ready a method. He starts by investigating the 
influences of external and internal forces of all kinds upon 
the particles of a beam, in producing deformation which is 
known as extension, compression, sliding, torsion, and 
flexion, and any of which, if the influence is sufficient, will 
end in rupture. In the case of iron (and as much can be 
said of most manufactured materials), the measure of the 
resistance of the particles is sufficiently uniform to be 
accepted as a general law. But when we consider timber, 
which is one of the most generally used materials, the ques- 
tion of resistance is no more than a guess. Our highest 
experimenters are at variance with the French and with 
each other. Some of the difference may arise, as M. 
PLANAT says, through the condition of the wood as regards 
dryness, but since the timber in the same cargo does not 
always correspond in strength, a very large margin should 
be given when any figures representing former experiments 
are used. It is possible also that some of the differences 
that appear between the experiments of Frenchmen and 
Engliskmen may have their rise in the want of uniformity 
in the size of the specimens, as well as in the weights and 
measures of the two countries. RONDELET set an example 
of using very small specimens. In England strains are 
calculated upon the square inch, while in France it is by 
the square millimetre, which is more than twenty-five times 
smaller. Discrepancies will creep in when one measure is 
reduced to another ; but where there is a common standard 
there is no apparent reason why the results of experiments 
in France and England should not approximate. The 
modulus of elasticity is one of those cases where there 
seems no chance of agreement. M. PLANar puts it for iron 
at 20,000,000, In England, TREDGOLD’s figures are often 
taken, making 24,920,000 ; while according to experiments 
at the Britannia Bridge it is 22,400,000, and HODGKINSON 
calculated it at 23,243,179. Little value is attached to 
the modulus in England, where the chief thing to be 
considered is the relation between the breaking weight and 
the load. But in France they profess to measure the 
degree of security by reference to the limit of elasticity. 
It must be said that the standard is as elastic on one side of 
the Channel as the other. M. PLANar says that for works 
of importance, the tensile strain on iron is fixed at 6 kilo- 
grammes per square millimétre, but the iron is generally 
subjected to double that work. Compression he puts down 
as equal to extension for wrought iron, which does not 
correspond with experience in England ; but as he advises 
that the pieces to be tested should be short, and never to 
exceed in length five or six times the thickness, the result 
must vary from what was found in England. 

M. Prianat refers to the experiments on the strength of 
stone which have been made in the Department of Ponts 
et Chaussées. In the first place, they are supposed to con- 
firm the assertion of RoNDELET that the resistance of 
stones is in proportion to their section, or, in other words, 
that small specimens are as trustworthy as large in experi- 
ments. But we must say that we do not believe in tests 
that are confined to cubes. As to the margin of strength, 
the French rule is ten times in all cases where the stone is 
not at once hard and homogeneous. RANKINE is satisfied 
when the factor of safety is eight. ‘The French experiments 
also demonstrated that certain stones, if allowed to dry for 
a time, are stronger than when unseasoned after leaving the 
quarry. It was found that there could be a variation of 
strength in stones taken from the same bed in the Paris 
basin, and the strength of parts of a block was not always 
uniform. On the whole it was found that the old rule of 
considering the heaviest stone as the strongest was not to 
be set aside. There is much curious information in the 
part of M. Pranat’s work which treats of stone, but, as in 
England, there is little to be revealed about the tensile 
strength of stone. ‘ 

M. PLaNat gives an abstract of the theories of German 
engineers about the effect of successive loads on beams, 


such formulee as ding to the posi- 
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but he does not appear to be aware of the elaborate 
experiments which were made under the direction of 
Captain Gatton, They are described at length in the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Application of Iron 
to Railway Structures, a work which is invaluable to all 
inquirers into the strength of materials. 

M. PLanat discusses at length the resistance that is 
offered by all forms of rolled iron, as well as by built 
girders. ‘The strains are worked out by calculation and 
graphic methods. It is an advantage that examples are 
given which are derived from practice, and French architects, 
who may turn to the book whenever they wish to verify 
their own calculations, will not be disappointed. ‘The 
author does not confine himself to simple beams. ‘The 
subject of cantilevers leads to a consideration of balconies, 
and the theory of the strength of various German and 
French examples is explained. M. PLANAT seems to revel 
in seeking novel conditions under which girders have to 
sustain weights, and every one who can take an interest in 
statics or in construction will find much that is interesting in 
the problems. Judging by his book, it would seem that 
the French are disposed to imitate the Americans in 
using iron wherever they can find an opportunity, using 
stone and other materials to give an architectural mask to 
the construction. His examples are so numerous as to 
suggest that they often represent cases which were brought 
under his notice as a consulting engineer. 

Although iron under the new conditions of building 
obtains more attention than other materials, partly no doubt 
owing to the way it seems to lend itself to experiment, the 
resistances of wood, stone, and cements are also fully in- 
vestigated. Timber roofs, centreing, domes, fleches are 
analysed with care, and rules are given for the proportions. 
Foundations, walls of buildings, retaining walls, vaults, are 
among the general divisions of the part relating to masonry. 
In a word, M. PLanat’s volume is almost as comprehensive 
in range as RANKINE’s “Civil Engineering,” but it enters 
into more details about the methods of design, The 
graphic method, which was not utilised by RANKINE, forms, 
as we have said, the principal aid to discovery in this book. 

It is remarkable that the work should end with the 
account of a failure in the columns of a church which is in 
course of erection. The name is not given. The accident 
appears to have arisen from removing the centres of the 
arches of the aisles before the mortar was sufficiently set. 
This suggests that, however, excellent theory may be, it is 
insufficient for the architect. Yet from the perfection 
which is attained abroad in the development of theoretical 
problems, there is a tendency to consider that calculation is 
everything. It is well known that girders which on paper 
are perfect sometimes fail from the want of good rivetting, 
and the workman’s negligence is a factor for which 
formulas are not established in any class of work. 

It is needless to say that in a book of a thousand pages 
it is inevitable that there are many things which will give 
rise to doubt in the mind of a reader, but when the 
vastness of M. Pranat’s undertaking is considered it is 
surprising how insignificant they will appear. His volume 
is valuable to others besides students, and we have no 
doubt that French architects will show their appreciation 
of the author’s work. There is no reason why it should 
not be used in England by any student, who will take the 
trouble to prepare tables of weights and measures, to 
enable him to reduce the figures in the book to their 
English equivalents. Formulz and graphic diagrams appeal 
to all. 

In style the book is very unlike English books of the 
class. With us an author is expected to be brief, and in 
consequence he sometimes becomes apologetic when he has 
to linger over a part of a subject in order to make it clear. 
M. Pranar is confident that his readers will not be offended 
if he tries to be exhaustive, nor bored when he explains the 
process he has gone through to arrive at his result. He 
takes the place of a professor, and believes in the principle 
that it is better to give too much than too little. 
M. PLanat’s work is, accordingly, better adapted for self- 
instruction than English books on the subject. In France 
it may be assumed that it will be read with interest by 
architects—for they do not differ from other experts for 


whose edification volumes equally large are issued every 
year, 


WILLIAM BURGES’S STONEWORK.* 


LTHOUGH Wittiam Burces was always willing to 
allow illustrations of his designs to be made public, 
he held back working drawings on the ground that it was 
unfair to allow details which he had elaborated with trouble 
to become common property. He was aware that there 
was a risk of his exceedingly masculine Gothic being mixed 
up with work of another class, or disfigured in order that 
its origin might not be detected. Mr. PuLLAN, having pos- 
session of Mr. BurceEs’s working drawings, believes there is 
no longer any advantage in keeping them concealed, and he 
has reproduced about thirty of them. There will be but 
one opinion about the importance of the work, but it would 
we imagine have a still higher value if the reproductions 
had been made from the drawings directly, although the 
plates might not have so much resemblance to engravings. 
WittiAM BurceEs’s drawings were characteristic of his 
style ; they were bold without being rough, and with his 
lines it was impossible to have anything that was finnikin. 
It would therefore be well to give students whose style may 
not be formed some opportunity of seeing the manner in 
which such important drawings were completed, and a full 
size facsimile of a part of one would have its use. The 
drawings might not have been the work of BuRGES’s own 
hand, but he was unceasing in his § supervision. 

The volume lately published is devoted to Notas of 
stonework. The first work illustrated is the Memorial 
Church, Constantinople, and in connection with it Mr. 
BuRGES was treated ina very shabby way. He obtained 
the prize in competition, was commissioned to prepare the 
working drawings, and as architect took part in the cere- 
mony of the laying of the foundation-stone. Afterwards 
Mr. STREET’S design was substituted. Mr. Burcss’s design 
was Italian-Gothic, with a detached campanile having a 
rather eastern lantern. Mr. PuLLAN says that ‘the chief 
characteristic of the design was the polychromatic effect to 
be produced by the use of alternate courses of red and 
white marble from the Sea of Marmora. The columns 
were to be monoliths, red-grey and grey, from the same 
locality. The roofs and pinnacles were to be covered 
with brilliant glazed tiles of various colours, and the interior 
was to be enriched with bold mosaic patterns, sgraffiti and 
intarsiatura work.” It was probably the amount of colour 
which frightened the committee of the church ; for thirty 
years ago there was supposed to be a connection between 
white walls and orthodoxy. Seven drawings are given of the 
church. 

The next subject is Brisbane Cathedral, for which Mr. 
BurcEs made drawings in 1861. In this case there was 
not much money to expend on decoration either in carving 
or mosaic. The west elevation suggests poverty, in the 
small size of the windows and the stunted tower ; but in the 
interior the plainness does not appear to be excessive. It is 
a design which is worth attention in cases where architects 
have to make the most out of limited funds. 

Cork Cathedral, which comes next, is, as Mr. PULLAN 
says, Mr. Burces’s “finest work in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture.” In this case there are six plates of detail ; but from 
the opportunity given to the architect to perfect his work 
there are materials for a larger number of the plates. 
Indeed, it seems to us that if Mr. PuLLAN brought out a 
volume on the cathedral it would be well received. We are 
told about the ‘ massiveness of the mouldings,” but there 
are no large scale sections to show their contours. Every 
part of this cathedral is worth study, for in the smallest 
detail it shows that it was well considered. 

The design for the Bombay School of Art, which never 
got beyond the paper stage, is another attempt to suggest 
the adaptability of Gothic. The School would not appear 
so much out of place in the Eastern city. Homage was 
paid to India by the occasional introduction of figures of 
elephants, lions, and tigers, by the pierced screens, the 
capitals and cupolas. It is much to be regretted that this 
building was never erected. 

To some extent a like fatality has befallen the design 
for Hartford College, which might be a vision of a Medieval 
university. A part only has been carried out, and every 
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lover of architecture will hope that Mr. PULLAN is a true 
prophet when he says that “we may be sure that many 
years will not be allowed to elapse before this monument o 
Burcss’s talent is carried out to the fullest extent.” 

The last building represented is the house for Sir J. H. 
Amory, Knightshayes, Devon. This is a domestic building 
that is Burgesian throughout. It may not correspond with 
the ideal of a country house that is now in favour, but it 
well becomes the representative of a notable family. 

Mr. Putian in his preface insists on the necessity of 
unity in Gothic buildings, and there is a temptation to take 
something picturesque from one period and adapt it to 
work of a different period. Now WILLIAM BuRGEs was as 
fond of “bits” as any man could well be, but he had also 
a power of assimilation of a remarkable kind, and hence he 
was able “to design buildings consonant in all their parts, 
and, at the same time, thoroughly unique in character.” 


THE MANCHESTER ART MUSEUM. 


Age report of the committee shows how much progress has 

been attained during the last year in the experiment of 
establishing a museum in Manchester for the use of the humbler 
classes of that city. During the first few weeks an enormous 
number of people passed through the rooms, Genuine interest 
brought some, mere curiosity more. Crowds of working 
people, largely composed of young men and young women of 
the most unmanageable age, filled the hall night after night. 
As was to be expected, some damage was done, chiefly to 
statues, but not to any serious amount in money. After the 
first rush was over, the attendance settled down to an average 
of over 2,000 per week. In accordance with the original plan, 
members of the committee had attended for the purpose of 
giving oral explanations of the pictures and of the processes by 
which many of them are produced. The committee had never 
allowed the museum to sink into a mere exhibition of detached 
pictures, through which working people were to wander 
unguided and listless, and they believed themselves justified in 
saying that they had avoided this common pitfall of picture 
galleries and museums. They could not sufficiently express 
their sense of the value to uneducated people of copious 
explanation by means of labels and of conversational comment 
delivered to parties taken round the room. As soon as possible 
after the opening, a drawing class and a wood-carving class 
were commenced, the former taught by Mr. Ward Heys, the 
latter by Mr. Hill. The numbers had been limited in both 
classes by the room available, and there was an average attend- 
ance in each of from fifteen to twenty. Admission to these 
classes was free, the pupils paying only for their tools and 
materials, The teachers expressed themselves as satisfied with 
the results, the progress made being good considering the short- 
ness of the time during which the classes had been open. On 
Wednesday nights an entertainment, consisting of music, sing- 
ing, readings, and recitations, was given by parties of friends, 
and the committee were glad to record the ready response with 
which their requests for help of this kind had been met. The 
audiences, numbering from 250 to 300, were real Ancoats 
people—the very people for whom the museum was specially 
intended, the toilers of this district. to whom the pleasant 
things of nature and art seemed alike strange. It was not 
possible to think of audiences more completely of the class the 
committee had set themselves to minister to. The lending of 
pictures to elementary schools, which was part of the original 
scheme of the committee, had been in abeyance for some time 
past for want of funds. The committee had a large number 
of pictures in about twenty schools in Manchester and the 
neighbourhood, and were anxious to extend this very useful 
part of their work. In conclusion, the committee said they 
laid before the public this account of their work with a strong 
hope that they would feel it to be a contribution to the better 
life of Manchester with which they would approve and sympa- 
thise. They asked for, because they needed, practical help. 
The means were limited. The hands were few. The labour 
of keeping up the interest of the museum, if it was to be a 
permanent centre of culture and recreation in a district from 
which cultured and leisurely people had long fled, was and 
would be very great. They appealed to new friends not only 
to give money, but to exercise their accomplishments, musical 
and other, their knowledge, their powers of whatever kind, to 
give pleasure or to instruct in the service of their neighbours 
in Ancoats. 

From the balance-sheet, which covered a period of about 
two years, it appeared that 1,052/. had been received in sub- 
scriptions, The balance due to the bank was 467/., and there 
were other debts amounting to 462/., making a total indebted- 
ness of 929/, : 


MODERN ART AND MODERN LIFE.* 


f Sevens is something eminently satisfactory about exhi- 


bitions of high art in poor places. It is a purpose about 
which the most self-questioning conscience can have no mis- 
giving, and that is more than can be said about almost any other 
undertaking whatsoever. In “charitable” objects there are the 
dangers of at least a possible tendency to fostering a spirit of 
dependence and improvidence. In a religious movement, how- 
ever sincere may be the belief of every one actually present, it 
can never be denied that there are always a good many people 
outside who, with equal sincerity, believe that the movement is 
misdirected. And in politics—no one has been more actively 
engaged than I in political enterprises, or more firmly per- 
suaded that the one in which I was at the time interested 
was likewise the one which ought to monopolise the united 
efforts of political mankind—and yet in the retrospect I am 
ready to confess that there is hardly any political object so just 
and beneficent that it does not contain some dangers and some 
drawbacks. 

But all feelings of doubt may be absent from such exhibitions 
as the one now openedin Whitechapel. This work is all good, 
all golden, all attractive with the least questionable pleasures, 
and useful with the most unmixed utility. It is a Renaissance 
of the best sort, the revival of what is worthy of revival and 
imitation in the manners of the ancient world. We have heard 
it said that the Greeks and Romans had fine characters among 
them, but that unselfishness and the idea that a man must live 
for others rather than for himself were ideas of a later era. 
But never was there a more unfounded notion. In everything 
that related to art, to beauty, to the elegancies and adornments 
of life—and I am not going further afield now—the leading 
idea of ancient society was that a man was a steward for others 
rather than a possessor on his own behoof. That idea was in 
existence when Greek civilisation first took its well-known and 
delightful shape. That idea held ancient society together, and 
kept it sweet with what sweetness it had, down to the time that 
the framework of society itself perished before the inroads of 
the barbarians. Every one of the beautiful spectacles in the 
great days of Athens—those tragedies, the marvellous artistic 
and emotional effect of which we can only guess at—those 
exquisite extravaganzas of Aristophanes—these were all put on 
the stage for the delectation of the great body of their country- 
men by the munificence of private citizens. And when we 
pass over six or seven centuries, we find that the sense of 
private duty in this department was still more alive and still 
more universal than ever ; and that under the Emperors, what- 
ever selfish extravagance and debauchery might be going forward 
in the heterogencous society in the capital itself, in the thousand 
cities of that vast empire men sought wealth in order that for every 
thousand sesterces they spent on their own pleasure they might 
spend ten thousand for the pleasure of their neighbours. Let 
any one read what Pliny out of his comparatively narrow means 
did for his native town of Como, where he is gratefully remem- 
bered still, and he will learn that these men did not hide their 
talents in a napkin, but spent them by the hundred and the 
thousand in order to delight and refine the world at large with 
art embodied in’ architecture, in statuary, and in musical and 
scenic representations. 

And in so doing, they did no one harm—and least of all 
themselves: because they were aiming at an object which, if 
not the highest in the world, is indubitably as good and de- 
sirable an object as any which exists. When the material 
needs of men are supplied there are two things above all to 
live for—virtue and self-sacrifice, on the one hand, immeasurably 
the noblest, but on the other, in one of its many shapes, artistic 
culture and artistic enjoyment. If virtue is the crown of life, art 
is its brightest and rarest jewel—art whether on the tongue of 
the orator, the pen of the poet, the gesture of the actor, the bow 
of the violinist, or the canvas of the painter. 

And of all these forms of art the one which it is most pos- 
sible to bring home to the dwellers in the working quarters of 
great cities is that with which we have to do in exhibitions of 
pictures. Most manifestations of art are so difficult to get a 
taste of by the run of mankind that they are almost unattain- 
able. At any given period there are seldom more than two or 
three consummate orators at the height of their powers, and 
what are they among thirty millions of hearers? The way from 
Whitechapel, I do not say to Milan and Verona, but to 
Westminster Hall and Abbey, to the beautiful groups 
of houses opposite Battersea Park on the Thames Embank- 
ment—to the graceful colonnade facing St. George’s Hos- 
pital at Hyde Park Corner, is long and weary, and does 
not lie in the way of the day’s work and hardly of the 
day’s holiday. The value and joy of reading I am not likely to 
underrate; but it requires to love reading as well and as 
passionately as I do in order to be quite assured that reading 
does fulfil all our cravings for refreshment or pleasure. 


* An address by Sir George Trevelyan, Bart., delivered at the 
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And, as for music, I preserve the humble silence of one who, 
having had great experience of loyal gatherings, has never 
been able to recognise the National Anthem by any other mark 
than by the audience taking off their hats. But pictures, unlike 
buildings and mountains, can be brought to the spot where they 
are to be looked at, wherever that spot may be. In East 
London, tens of thousands may look forward through the 
Whitechapel Exhibition to enjoying something of the feelings 
with which the more favoured of us have stood in the Tribune 
of Florence, or the Octagon Room in the Louvre, or in that 
best-selected and best-cared-for collection in the world, that 
National Gallery, whose million visitors a year prove that it 
belongs to a nation that is worthy of possessing it. Such 
pictures as Watt’s Sir Galahad, as Burne-Jones’s exquisite 
Days of Creation, may touch the fancy and imagination in a 
manner that even literary people as life goes on find easier and 
pleasanter than the study in books of the poetry of romance. 
There, before the pictures of Herkomer and Long and Marcus 
Stone, they may read in a moment, and without trouble, the 
plot of many a novel, There in Watt’s picture of Lord 
Lawrence, they may see what a hero looked like in the flesh. 
There with the aid of David Roberts and Canaletto and Leader 
(Lucerne by Night) they may witness the glorious and 
mysterious architecture of the past and the distant, unworried 
and unwearied by those hardships of travel which too often 
render the actual view of a famous object one of the dis- 
appointing moments of life. And there, in many a beautiful 
landscape, they may experience that curiously-compounded 
sense of delight and longing and regret with which, in the 
centre of a great city which is perforce one’s home, one sees 
the image of lake and sea and hillside, and, still more, a path 
through corn-fields and poppies, with a church tower at the 
end of it. 

Enviable are those who, having inherited these treasures, 
have a heart to impart them to others ; and enviable still more 
are those who have bought them actuated in part or wholly by 
the motive that they were not buying them only for themselves. 
And enviable to my mind before all men are the producers of 
them. Painters—painters, I mean, who can paint—little know 
how the labourers in other vineyards regard their privilege. 
The historian must read for years before he has soaked his 
mind with knowledge, and he must write for years more if he is 
to reproduce that knowledge in a shape worth the reproducing 
at all. The pleasure of the first general conception has been 
long dead before the task draws even near to its accomplish- 
ment; but the painter works with hot heart and even more 
rapid hand from the dawn of the first idea till the moment 
when any more touches would injure instead of improving the 
finished masterpiece. The speaker throws his heart into what 
he has to say, and he, at any rate, while producing knows some- 
thing of the pleasure of creating ; but as the last cheer dies 
away what he has created has already perished, except the 
sentences which his political opponents have extracted and 
preserved in order to make his future speeches more difficult 
and embarrassing. But the painter’s work lasts. His audience 
is bounded by no condition of time or standing-room 
Thousands on thousands of men may draw pleasure from his 
picture ; and the reservoir of pleasure which it contains is not 
exhausted or diminished, but rather grows from the added 
charms of fame and association :— 


Oh, thus to live, I and my picture, linked 

With love about, and praise till life should end, 
And then not go to heaven, but linger here, 
Here on my earth, earth’s every man my friend ! 


That is the spirit in which a true artist in words describes the 
highest reward which can be conceived by a true artist in 
colours. 

That every man should be the friend of art is an ideal 
which under our sky and our conditions of life is perhaps 
beyond hope ; but I will venture to say that there are nowhere 
more true friends of art than within a mile of St. Jude’s School 
House, and that result is due to those who have painted these 
pictures so well, to those who share them so freely and kindly 
with others, and, above all, to those (I need not name them, 
and I should not oblige them by doing so) who, with originality 
of thought and energy of execution, have carried the idea of 
that now famous exhibition to a great and deserved success. 
It is right to do all in our power to spread a familiarity with 
art through all classes and in all places, in order that as many 
of our countrymen as possible may appreciate what during the 
last thirty years some great Englishmen have done for art. 

I will venture to say that the passing generation will be 
famous throughout all time as the great age of art literature. 
In other countries, and in former days, art criticism indeed 
existed as a science, or a semi-science, but it was reserved for 
two great Englishmen, for Ruskin and Robert Browning, to 
paint in glowing colours the relation between art and all that is 
interesting in books and nature, history and manners: and in 
‘the prosecution, the unconscious prosecution often, of that 
design, they have enriched our literature with treasures, to 


which in theory, perhaps, we may take some exception, but 
which in practice many of us would exchange for none. We 
have heard a great deal about “the Best Hundred Books” 
in the world, and the discussion has at any rate done good in 
this respect, that in expressing their literary preferences men 
have learned to be candid and honest ; and for my own part I 
confess that if there are writings in our language of which, as 
an Englishman I am more proud, there are none towards which 
I am more fond and grateful than towards Ruskin’s art prose 
and Browning’s art poetry. We who are fortunate enough to 
have been born in days when we can read “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” 
the “ Bishop’s Tomb at St. Praxed’s,” and the third volume of 
“Modern Painters,” enjoy sensations and ideas which our 
ancestors and elders could not even conceive, and which I 
venture to say our descendants will have to go to the same 
source in order to taste in the same perfection. But before 
these delightful works are enjoyed, it is necessary that the 
reader should know what a picture is, and it is no small satis- 
faction to think that the visitors in this gallery, having shared 
the pleasure with which we have looked at the works of our 
painters, may be qualified to share something too of the still 
deeper and more readily attainable pleasure which we have so 
long drawn from our great art writers. 

In their pages there is no more pregnant criticism than a 
passage of which I will quote the first and last sentences, and 
that without any apology, certain that what Mr. Ruskin writes 
is of very different value from what I can say :— 


As far as I can observe it is a constant law that the greatest men 
live entirely in their own age, and that the greatest fruits of their work 
are gathered out of their own aze. Danté paints Italy in the thirteenth 
century ; Chaucer, England in the fourteenth ; Masaccio, Florence in 
the fifteenth ; Tintoret, Venice in the sixteenth ; all of them utterly 
regardless of anachronism and minor error of every kind, but getting 
always vital truth out of the vital present. . . . Tintoret and Shake- 
speare paint, both of them, simply Venetian and English nature as 
they saw it in their time, down to the root, and it does for all 
time ; but as for any care to cast themselves into the particular ways 
and tones of thought or custom of the past in their historical work, you 
will find it in neither of them, nor in any other perfectly great man 
that I know of. 


Now, I am neither an artist nor an art critic, and I do not 
know in what way, and how much, these remarks bear upon the 
work of our modern painters. My attitude towards them is 
one of simple and unquestioning gratitude for the beautiful 
things they give us; though I think I can discern how the 
rierits of such works as Millais’s Youth of Raleigh, or Alma 
Tadema’s Agrippa’s Levée, or Sir Frederick Leighton’s Garden 
of Damascus, or—to mention a painter who deserves to be 
better known—Mr. Gow’s Relief of Leyden, are due to their 
having kept true to the principle of this golden rule. 

But of this I am certain, that if our painters are inclined to 
depart from it, if they show any tendency to affectation, to exag- 
gerated eclecticism, to drawing their ideas from a past which 
they do not know because their own present is not good 
enough for them, there is no corrective so sure as frequent 
exhibitions in the crowded quarters of great cities. The mass 
of the people, whatever else they demand, ask for vigour, clear- 
ness, reality, on canvas and in print. They like a good story 
that is well told; and their hearts and their interests are 
excited by the man who draws what he knows and not what he 
dreams. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH ART. 


dpe second lecture delivered by Mr. Robert Brydall in 

Glasgow, on the “ History of Scottish Art,’ began with 
a brief account of the destruction of Scottish art work in 
Scottish churches during the Reformation and Covenanting 
period. He mentioned in particular a rood screen in the 
Cathedral of Elgin, on which was represented the Day of 
Fudgment. This screen was removed and was used as 
firewood in the house of the minister of the parish until it 
was discovered “that the fire went out wherein it was burnt, 
and could not be holden in to kindle the morning fire as 
use is.” A better fate was reserved for the important picture 
in Foulis Church, from which a coating of whitewash having 
been removed many years ago there was revealed a painting of 
the Crucifixion, measuring over 13 feet. Other works painted 
on wood were at the same time disclosed, including a portrait 
of the painter. An extract from the burgh records of Glasgow 
under date 1574 showed the possession by a private individual 
of a painting of a sacred subject, which had probably been 
saved from the destruction of the Church pictures ordained by 
the Presbytery or perpetrated by the Reformers. Reference 
was made to the well-known Holyrood portraits, and extracts 
were quoted from the contract for painting them, which showed 
that they were the work of James de Witt, and that the price 
paid for 110 portraits, including colours and “ claith,” was 240/. 
sterling. The Scougalls were next noticed, and Mr. Brydall 
gaye itas his opinion that there was only one of that name 
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whose residence he described, and alluded to his family 
and practice as an artist. While speaking of foreigners practis- 
ing in Edinburgh in the early part of the eighteenth century, the 
lecturer noticed Sir John Medina, and expressed his indebted- 
ness to his friend the late Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell for the 
particulars of this artist’s life and work. Mention was made of 
several Scottish artists practising abroad at this period, and 
special reference was made to John Alexander, as to whom 
much uncertainty exists. By comparing authentic dates the 
lecturer concluded that there could only have been one artist 
of that name in addition to Alexander Jamesone, and regarding 
the latter Mr. Brydall only waited the examination of one 
picture to confirm him in his own opinion that he was the same 
John Alexander. Allusion was next made to an article in the 
present month’s issue of the Portfolio, in which the writer 
erroneously refers to a “family” of the name of Alexander, 
practising at the same time. An account of the life of Aikman 
and others of the same period was followed by the sketch of 
the King’s Limner for Scotland, remarking that it was a posi- 
tion not always to be very proud of. He further noticed the 
obscure Academy of St. Luke, started in Edinburgh in 1729, 
from the indenture of which he read extracts with explanatory 
remarks. Allan Ramsay and the state of society and culture 
in Scotland in the middle of the eighteenth century next came 
under review, and an interesting account was given of the 
Academy instituted by the Brothers Foulis, of Glasgow. The 
lecturer concluded with some account of the pupils emanating 
from this Academy, its dissolution, and of the effect it had upon 
the development of Scottish art. The third and last lecture 
will be given on April 20, and will carry the history of Scottish 
art up till the Royal Scottish Academy, concluding with an 
account of the origin and progress of that institution. 


TESSERA. 


The Greatness of Architecture, 
T. L. DONALDSON. 


“OWEVER powerful poetry, music, painting, or sculpture 
may be as arresting the attention, fascinating one’s 
faculties of thought or reason, speaking with a thrill to every 
emotion, pleasing, teaching, ennobling, yet architecture, by 
other means and by instruments the most rude, is at once more 
necessary to man, and still more absorbs his feelings and his 
admiration. Out of the crudest materials and misshapen 
masses she creates pile upon pile—gives them a grace not their 
own—combines them with a skill at which the most scientific 
are lost in wonder. Her monuments, under the accumulations 
of centuries or overgrown with creepers and lichens, employ 
the learned to explore their origin and destination. In them 
they discover unthought-of secrets of past times—graces in 
their proportions, beauty in their ornaments, and hidden art in 
their paintings. They may reveal a nation long since forgotten 
or before known only by name. Architecture enriches the 
desert, as at Palmyra, with vistas of continuous colonnades and 
splendid palaces, and offers a halting-place of safety to the 
weary traveller, security to the wealth of commerce. On the 
bare rock she raises piles of vast magnificence and fanes of 
matchless beauty, in whose very fractured stones successive 
races seek for a hidden law of beauty, an inspiration to enable 
them to revive the truest aim of art—nature’s most exquisite 
transcript. Who is there that wanders among the stately ruins 
of the Athenian Acropolis or the sublime memorials of the 
Roman Forum, and does not envy the glory of those past ages 
of Classic art? Who can contemplate those traditions and 
mysterious sublimities of the creation of the Middle Ages, and 
does not feel his heart throb with powerful emotion? Who 
does not dwell with delight upon the works of that race of 
merchant princes who, upon the shifting sands of the water- 
covered lagunes, could rear up those stately piles which bear 
the names of the Grimani, Balbi, Vendramini, Foscari, and bid 
wood, stone, brick, and marble speak with stirring effect to 
those who have eyes to see and taste to appreciate? men who 
with fierce republican pride might have challenged cardinals, 
princes, popes, and kings and emperors to produce nobler 
realities out of fiction! The architect it is who, with his pencil 
and compass, with a mind full of deep things, under God’s 
providence, and with his brave heart, creates all this, and toils 
on unheeded, often misunderstood, frequently blamed, rarely 
encouraged except by his own bright star of hope and faith. 


4 Word for Stucco. 
J. FERGUSSON, 

Of late years it has been the fashion to cry out against 
stucco, and to proclaim that it should never be used in external 
architecture. This, however, is hardly just ; a stuccoed Grecian 
portico of colossal dimensions, or a stuccoed Gothic cathedral 
or even parish church, a stuccoed palace or college quadrangle 
are abominations it is true ; all these aspire to be monumental, 
durable buildings, in the erection of which expense is not a 
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primary element, and the use of so perishable a material is a 
mistake and a sham; but stucco applied to the external walls 
of brick dwelling-houses is not only a reasonable means of 
keeping these walls dry, but adds to the lightness and cheerful- 
ness of its aspect, and also allows of an amount of ornament 
being applied which would be unattainable in consequence of 
the expense under other circumstances. The only rule to 
govern its application is that it shall be avowedly stucco, and 
shall not attempt to look like granite or stone ; nor shall pre- 
tend to monumental forms, or attempt to look as if designed to 
last for ever. With these restrictions its use is as legitimate as 
that of any other material, provided a more durable one cannot 
be attained, or the means are not otherwise available for obtain- 
ing a suitably decorative character. 


The Escorial, Madrid, 
F, Y. HURLSTONE, 

The Escorial, in magnitude, is one of the greatest—I 
question if it be not the greatest work of the modern world. In 
mere bulk of material it far exceeds St. Peter’s at Rome, whilst 
in the area which it occupies, if we include the paved court, 
which is by no means large in relation to the building, and 
occupies the north and west facades only, and which is 
enclosed by a wall and pillars of granite, corresponding with 
the pilasters, the string courses, the doors and walls of the 
building—including this, I say, this great work occupies an 
area of 500,000 superficial feet. Nothing is more extraordinary 
in respect to this vast edifice than the time of its erection. 
When one considers that of the great architectural monuments 
of the modern world, St. Peter’s at Rome took two centuries in 
completing, that the Cathedral of Milan occupied as many 
more ; that the Louvre, commenced in the fifteenth century by 
Francis I. has only been completed in the nineteenth century 
by Louis Napoleon; that so many of the greatest archi- 
tectural works, as the Duomo at Florence, the Cathedral 
at Cologne, the Palace of Whitehall, have never been 
completed at all; and that even that boast of celerity, 
St. Paul’s, occupied above forty years, one is struck 
by the marvellous energy which, from the laying of the 
first stone, completed this structure, most vast of all, in little 
more than twenty years. Our own St. Paul’s Cathedral might 
easily stand in one of its patios. So far as to its importance 
with regard to bulk only. Like St. Peter’s at Rome, it was the 
work of more than one architect (though not so numerous), and 
like St. Peter’s, it has undoubtedly suffered in respect to perfect 
unity of design through that circumstance. It was planned by 
a monarch that was not only the most munificent patron of art 
in general, but an especial one of architecture, of which he was 
a most excellent judge. The architect who furnished the first 
and original design was Juan Bautista de Toledo, and his 
design, as far as regards the exterior facades, was mostly 
carried out. He was dismissed after a time, for a cause un- 
known, and his place supplied by the greatest architect that 
Spain, or perhaps any other country, has produced in modern 
times—Herrera. His work has principally been the interior, 
and consequently it is there, and not to the exterior, that we 
must look for that surpassing excellence which makes this 
building one of the greatest wonders of modern architectural 
art. The material is altogether of granite, the order almost 
wholly Doric. The roofs are of tiles, or sheets of lead, and its 
towers, cimborios, and facades of extraordinary grandeur and 
beauty. 

Inigo Jones as a Designer. 
W. H. LEEDs. 


I know that critics, nor do I mean architectural ones only, 
are in the habit of employing numerous conventional phrases, 
which it would puzzle them not a little to explain. The “in- 
ventive genius” of Jones seems to be just such a phrase, 
unexceptionable as far as mere sound goes, yet without a 
shadow of meaning, except what must tend to mislead. On 
what grounds, I ask, is inventive power in his art claimed for 
one whose reputation avowedly rests upon what he did as a 
copyist, upon his having been the first to import into this 
country, from Venice and its terra firma, the style there formed 
by Palladio? The question now is not whether he benefited 
the art, and displayed his own superior taste by so doing, but 
what particular genius, what strength of invention, he mani- 
fested. Allowing that he is entitled to our warmest thanks for 
being the first to familiarise us with a style of design that was 
then in itself a novelty, it is difficult to conceive how that can 
possibly establish for him a character as an original artist. If 
it can also be shown that he both extended and improved upon 
the ideas he adopted ; that in his hands the new style acquired 
graces it could not boast of before; that, while he preserved 
whatever was essentially good in it, he also purified it from 
whatever was in bad taste ; then, indeed, there would be some- 
thing like an adequate reason for ascribing that peculiar quality 
of mind to him which the above-mentioned term implies. I 
may spare myself the trouble of observing that I am unable to 
detect any of that marked inventive faculty which his admirers 
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impute to Inigo: the onus proband? lies with them ; and, if 
they can clearly establish his merits in that respect, by adducing 
satisfactory proofs from his works and designs, they will per- 
form a more essential service than by prodigally heaping upon 
him the most adulatory compliments. Without being either 
inconsistent or ungrateful, we might begin to relax a little in 
our commendation of that “ great architect,” whose fame would, 
in all probability, never have risen so high had he not been 
identified with an important change in architectural taste, that 
could not but have taken place whether he had ever existed or 
not. So far, his name has become a sort of landmark in the 
history of art, and the distinction thus conferred upon it has 
prevented his being estimated according to his positive merits. 
Nevertheless, it is not greatly to be wondered at, that, even 
now, he should continue to be overrated by the million. To 
adopt ready-made notions, to join in chorus with established 
opinion, no matter how it be established, saves all unnecessary 
trouble of thinking, and is, withal, perfectly safe. Doubt is 
silenced at once, as impertinence, or something worse, by an 
appeal to authorities, now known to be so worthless in other 
respects that we ought to be ashamed of continuing to quote 
them ; nay, in all likelihood, many of those writers who have 
extolled Jones would have expressed a very different estimate 
of him had they lived in our own time, and been furnished, as 
we are, with the means of studying, not Grecian architecture 
alone, but various other styles then entirely neglected. There 
is, | suspect, a great deal of cant afloat in regard both to our 
“English Palladio” and the Italian one; at least, I could 
never meet with the person who could specify any of the 
numerous beauties that he might insist are to be met with in 
their works. 
Apsidal Chapels. 
SiR G. G, SCOTT. 


Radiating chapels, growing out of the main apse or its 
aisles had been early used. In this country we find them at 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury, and in the foundations recently 
excavated at Leominster, all of the Romanesque period ; and 
later we find them at Pershore, and later still at Battle Abbey. 
The French characteristic, however, was the arrangement of 
them in polygons fitting to one another, and to the sides of the 
polygonal aisle of the main apse—a sort of corona of little 
chapels mathematically fitted together, and their axes radiating 
to the centre of the apse, at or near which the high altar was 
usually placed. This we find in many tentative forms, but the 
system appears to have been brought to perfection at Rheims 
and Amiens; the latter of which churches seems to have 
henceforth been taken as the type on which, in the majority of 
cases, though subject to some varieties, the grouping of eastern 
chapels was founded, as at Beauvais, Cologne, Altenberg, and 
a host of other instances. The two German apses last named, 
I may mention, however, seem to have had Beauvais rather 
than Amiens for their immediate type. 


The Pyramidal Principle in Construction. 
A. BARTHOLOMEW. 


The most picturesque edifices of all countries have a won- 
derful similarity in their outline. The most perfect architec- 
tural composition is that which forms one immense pyramid 
of decoration, consisting of many minor subservient pyramidal 
masses. Such are the celebrated Indo-Moslem tombs of Akbar 
at Secundra, Shere Sha at Sosseram, Humaioon at Delhi, and 
the Taj Mahal at Agra; such are St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
steeples of St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Bride’s, and those of all the 
others of Wren’s churches. The same principle is to be found 
governing all Gothic steeples. The same delicate and refined 
principle pervades Gothic turrets and Moslem minarets. No 
object exists more sublime than the steeple of St. Peter’s 
Church at Caen, unless it be that of St. Michael’s Church at 
Coventry—-none more sublime than St. Michael’s, unless it be 
that of Louth—none more sublime than Louth, unless it be that 
of Chichester Cathedral—none more sublime than the steeple 
of Chichester Cathedral, unless it be that of Antwerp Cathedral 
—-none more so than Antwerp steeple, unless it be that of 
Strasburg Cathedral—none more so than Strasburg steeple, 
unless it be that of Freiburg in the Breisgau—none more 
sublime than Freiburg steeple, unless it be that of Salisbury 
Cathedral, which, tapering up to heaven in beauteous propor- 
tion till it seems more lofty than it really is, appears as though 
it had drawn down the very angels to work over its grand and 
feeling simplicity the gems and embroidery of Paradise itself ; 
and, indeed, the most gorgeous of the English florid works of 
architecture always retain such a peculiar character of sacred- 
ness that they always unfold a truly religious appearance. The 
pyramid is Nature’s own form; her mountains, the grandest 
of earthly masses, diminish to heaven ; architectural science 
requires that a building to endure should end in a pointed 
summit: a mere heap of sand will by its own gravity as- 
sume a pyramidal form, and so endure for thousands of years, 
and long outlive a wall of granite reared perpendicularly. 
The feeling of love for the scientific and picturesque form of 
the pyramid is so inherent in man, that any modern steeple 


which is erected is immediately universally condemned if its 
outline be not strictly pyramidal, and the most illiterate, who 
knows not why he condemns it, is strictly correct in his condemn- 
ation. A pyramidal outline is of such importance that if even a 
dome do not conform to it, ungraceful clumsiness and disgust 
to every class of beholders are the sure results, In this may 
be seen the wonderful art of Wren in proportioning the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The cupola is placed a great distance 
within the tambour, so as at once to suit the particular scheme 
of its construction, and to form a pyramid. De Quincy says it 
appears very harmonious, notwithstanding this peculiarity ; but 
the truth is, that the perfection of its form emanates from this 
diminution. Indeed, many of the cupolas built by Sir John 
Soane and others, being almost as large in diameter as their 
tambours, show as little mastery of the picturesque as of con- 
struction, and violating the principles of natural taste, have 
become so unpopular as to have obtained for themselves the 
cognomen of * pepper boxes”; andthe same title but too often 
applies to bad copies of the ogive domes of King’s College 
Chapel, from their not being built with the graceful and 
spiring elegance of their prototypes. The principle of 
the picturesque in architecture absolutely requires that 
if a mass have not a plain square outline, it should ap- 
pear to be hewn out of an exact pyramidal or conical block. 


Origin of Styles in Gothic. 
J. H. PARKER, 

It is evidently a mistake to attribute the discovery of any 
new style to any individual. A new style of architecture never 
was discovered or invented by any one person: it was gradually 
developed by the progress of the human mind in that genera- 
tion. We are accustomed to attach a great deal too much 
importance to the names of individual architects in the inven- 
tion of a particular style, which was in fact the work of many 
minds. Even the Perpendicular English style, which is popu- 
larly attributed to Wykeham as the inventor, we now find on 
careful investigation to have been gradually coming in before 
his time, or when he was a child. In the earlier styles the 
transition from one style to another is more palpable, and con- 
sequently more generally understood; but such changes of 
style were always going on—more slowly at one period than 
another; but architecture never stood still: it was always 
either progressing or retrograding. 

Rivets and Rivet Holes. 
T.OCARGIUL 

It is maintained, and it has been partly borne out by experi- 
ment, that those portions of a girder which are under com: 
pression are not affected by the existence of rivet holes, 
provided that the rivets entirely fill up the holes in which they 
are inserted. This statement, although nearly universally 
received and acted upon, is only true under certain conditions, 
which in general are only partially fulfilled; if the holes be 
drilled and completely filled up, their insertion under the above 
conditions has no effect upon the strength of that particular 
part; where hand rivetting is employed, and where there are 
only two or at the most three thicknesses of iron to be joined 
together, the holes may be considered to be filled up by the 
rivets, as the shortness of the rivets will enable the workmen to 
make a good job of it; but where, as is frequently the case, 
there are five or six thicknesses of plates to be rivetted to- 
gether, it is only by the use of steam rivetting that this 
effect is accomplished. The drilling of holes, instead of 
punching them, is of comparatively modern introduction, 
and although there are not wanting instances where it 
has been employed in bridges designed for this country 
and for abroad, yet its application has been very limited, 
punching being still the method in general use. No plate 
or bar of a thickness exceeding one quarter of an inch can 
have holes punched in it without detriment to the material, 
and the greater the number, and the nearer they are to one 
another, the greater the injury to the substance. In plates vary- 
ing from one-quarter to three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 
where five or six rivet-holes are punched to the square foot, 
there is no doubt that, notwithstanding the employment of 
machine rivetting, the strength of the plate is considerably 
diminished. The filling up of the holes, no matter how per- 
fectly accomplished, does not remove the injury done to the 
surrounding fibres of the metal by the violent blow of the 
punch, which accomplishes its purpose solely by main force. 
These two conditions, viz., the drilling of the holes, and their 
subsequent filling up by the inserted rivets, should be fully 
carried out in all cases where the net and gross sections of any 
portions of a girder are taken equal to each other, and 
especially in the flanges, where the rivet-holes are both 
numerous and continuous. The former of these conditions is 
quite as necessary, if not more so, than the latter, for the injury 
occasioned by the non-fulfilment of the one is negative, while 
that effected by the punch is positive, and, if excessive, would 
altogether obviate any advantage which might be derived even 
from machine rivetting. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A notice of a life of CaLttor by-M. Marius VacHoNn 
lately appeared in Z%e Architect. The author has obtained 
a new commission, or rather an extension of one, from 
the French Minister of Public Instruction and Tine 
Arts. M. VacHon is to study the organisation of the 
different institutions, schools, museums, and associations 
connected with industrial art which exist in Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark, in order to see if anything is to be 
derived from them which can be utilised in France. It 
may be mentioned that a life of PHILIBERT DE! L’ORME, 
the architect, by M. VAcHoN, is about to be published in the 
series of ‘Les Artistes Célebres.” 


Tuer painters who formed the jury of admission for the 
Salon have completed their work. There were about seven 
hundred works belonging to artists who were ors concours, 
and therefore out of the jurisdiction of the jury. Room 
can in consequence only be found for about 1,800 pictures 
in addition. Last year there were 2,488 pictures, and it is 
not expected that the approaching Salon will contain a 
larger number. As before, about 1,000 drawings will be 
accepted, but beyond the advantage of possessing a free 
pass for the season it is not easy to discover what advantage 
an artist can gain by having a work hung in a place where 
not one visitor in a thousand will condescend to look at it. 


M. BouGurREAU has this year the selection of the sub- 
ject for the painting which is to be submitted by competitors 
for the Prix de Rome. He has taken the scene from 
Roman history where TipeR1uS GRACCHUS struggled against 
the efforts of his friends, who wished to keep him from the 
Forum where his enemies awaited him. ‘The authorities are 
PLUTARCH and AppiAN. ‘The former relates that GRACCHUS 
told his friends that he feared that his enemies would 
murder him in his house, and a great number of citizens 
kept watch at night. But their protection was useless, for 
he was slain in the Senate House. There will be twenty 
different versions, produced in a short time, that being the 
number of competitors, but there were more than ten times 
that number of candidates. 


Iv suggests the extent of the works of the Forth Bridge 
when it is found that, at the end of lebruary, 465,000 cubic 
feet of granite had been delivered and 433,700 cubic feet 
set, and about 403,600 cubic feet of rubble masonry and 
concrete work had been built. The delivery of steel was 
36,400 tons. Over 3,000 men were employed daily on the 
works. ‘The piers on both sides of the river are now nearly 
completed. The three sets of cantilevers, which spring 
from the caissons in the centre of the Forth, and form the 
main feature in the design of the bridge, are also well 
forward. ‘Those on the north and south sides have reached 
to within a few feet of their entire height of 350 feet above 
the water. The bridge is sufficiently advanced to be seen 
from the Calton Hill in Edinburgh. 


WHILE we were writing a few words last week upon the 
Poet Laureate’s failure when he attempted to describe an 
imaginary building, the French Academicians and their 
friends were listening to a discourse by M. ALEXANDRE 
Dumas, in which he introduced a description of an imagin- 
ary building in order to suggest the extraordinary variety of 
subject that is to be found in the works of Vicror Huco. 
Anyone who will compare the two productions will probably 
admit that some things are better managed in France. The 
dramatist spoke to the following effect: —“ This edifice has 
something about it of the Greek temple, the pagoda, the 
mosque, the feudal chateau, the Gothic cathedral, the Oriental 
bazaar, and the Renaissance palace. Around it we see 
grouped the cabins of peasants, the houses of workmen, 
the cellars of the poor. It is grandiose, picturesque, 
bizarre, and stands out strongly against the sky. It has 
crypts which resound with strange noises. The walls are 
high, and flanked by imposing towers; the columns are of 
pure marble, the arcades are numberless, and intersect one 
another unexpectedly; the friezes are finely chiselled, the 
fleches, in which the birds make their nests, are as delicate as 
if they were made of lace; from the great belfry we hear 
the angelus and tocsin, the death-knell, and the call toa 


festival in tones so resonant and prolonged that we are 


tempted to ask, after the manner of the Medizeval stories, 
whether some good or evil spirit has not had a hand in the 
work.” This description not only conveys an idea of the 
richness that characterises Huco’s works, but of the sources 
from whence he drew inspiration. He was at times an 
ancient Greek, an Arab, a Medizevalist, a Spanish noble, 
a Flemish burgher, and a French Revolutionist. M. 
ALEXANDRE Dumas recognised a resemblance between the 
poet and a building in which many styles were amalgamated, 
and, although he has no claim to “ the vision and the faculty 
divine,” he was at least able to describe what he imagined. 


Ir used to be considered that the atmosphere within a 
building was unsatisfactory unless it was perpetually changed 
and was free from carbonic acid. ‘The newly-discovered 
danger arises from the microbes. Mr. LAsScELLEs-Scorr 
amused himself on last Boxing Night in Drury Lane Theatre 
by collecting germs. He discovered that in the stalls at 
8 p.m. there were 245 organisms per 1o litres, at 11 p.m. 
526; in the dress circle at 8.30 p.m. there were 374, and 
by 11.15 the number had increased to 860. ‘The condition 
of the galleries would probably be still more remarkable. 
Afterwards he tested a small room 15 feet square, which 
was kept unoccupied for twenty-four hours. Eight persons 
were admitted. ‘The average number of germs per litre was 
over 200. But when seven of the persons present were 
smokers the number was on the average less than 100, 
thus suggesting that tobacco is destructive to the germs. 
Fortunately all the microbes are not dangerous, but their 
existence is a new argument in support of the necessity of a 
constant supply of fresh air to a room; that is, if the theory 
be correct of oxidation by means of fresh air being fatal 
to germs. 


THE Market-house of Rothwell was commenced over 
three hundred years ago by Sir THomMas TresHam. As he 
stated on the inscription, it was intended to be ‘‘a tribute 
to his sweet fatherland and county of Northampton, but 
chiefly to the town his near neighbour.” His friendly dis- 
position is also seen in his placing shields with the arms of 
the gentry of the county in the spandrels of the arches and 
as a frieze. But ‘TRESHAM’s goodwill to all men was no 
protection against the tyranny of his age. He was kept a 


‘long time in prison and heavily fined. ‘TRESHAM was in 


consequence unable to carry out his intentions, and the 
roofless Market-house has since remained a memorial of 
the days when it was unsafe to follow the dictates of con- 
science. It is now proposed to complete the building, and, 
as it is no longer needed as a Market-house, to use the lower 
part for offices and the upper floor for a public reading- 
room. Plans have been prepared by Messrs. GotcH & 
SAUNDERS ; and there is no doubt that TREsHAm’s building 
will be treated reverentially, for Mr. GorcH was the means 
of revealing the skill of the Elizabethan amateur to a great 
many. It is announced that the existing external work will 
be touched as little as possible ; missing stones will be 
replaced, liability to destruction from weather will be 
minimised, the inscription will require to be made clearer, 
but beyond this no “restoration” is contemplated. The 
work will be a tribute of respect to TREsHAM, and it will 
produce a useful as well as interesting building. The cost 
is estimated at 7oo/, and an appeal for aid is made to the 
inhabitants of the county and to lovers of historical monu- 
ments. 


Tue Turkish authorities appear to be waking up to the 
necessity of reform in the condition of some of the towns. 
During the past year the Governor-General has shown 
considerable activity in paving the streets of Damascus and 
repairing those parts of the bazaars which had recently 
been demolished, and locomotion both for wheeled con- 
veyances and for foot passengers has been much facilitated. 
The plan, however, for introducing a tramway into the city 
still remains on paper, although the authorities appear 
anxious to carry it out, and promise its speedy accomplish- 
ment. Landed property in the city rose in value in 1886 
about ro per cent., and in the neighbourhood about 5 per 
cent., investments in the purchase of land having been 
found the most suitable way of employing capital, notwith- 
standing the many annoyances and formalities connected | 
with the transfer of property in the land register offices. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHRIST BEARING HIS CROSS. 
HIS illustration, like the companion published last 
week, is from the wall-painting by HuiproLyre 
FLANDRIN, in the Sanctuary of the Church of St.-Germain 
des Prés, Paris. 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


NO. 75._STUDIOS, WEIRLEIGH, KENT. 
NO. 76._STOKESAY CASTLE. 


SHOP AND DWELLING-HOUSES, MOSELEY, BIRMINGHAM. 


HESE buildings have been recently erected from the 
designs of Mr. Otiver Essex, A.R.LB.A., of 
Birmingham and London. The elevations are of red 
pressed brickwork, relieved by Horsley Castle stone 
dressings and carved brickwork. The roofs are of brindled 
tiles. 


GREAT SANKEY BOARD SCHOOLS. 


W E illustrate the second premiated design submitted 

in open competition for the above schools, which 
have been recently erected near Warrington. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 350 children in three departments, 
with ample classrooms attached to each. Schoolmaster’s 
residence has also been included in the scheme, which 
could be carried out for the sum of 2,300/. The architects 
are Messrs. BLEAKLEY & CuBsBon, 51 Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead. 


ST. ALBANS HOSPITAL. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Governors of the St. Albans 
Hospital and Dispensary was held last week, to receive a 
report from the committee of management as to the selection 
of architects, and alse to appoint an architect. Lord Grim- 
thorpe was voted to the chair. 

The report of the committee of management recommended 
that an architect for the proposed new hospital be selected from 
the following gentlemen :—Mr. Alexander Graham, 4 Regent 
Street ; Mr. E. H. Martineau, 30 Weymouth Street ; and Mr. 
S. Salter, 28 Woburn Place. 

Lord Grimthorpe said that before they proceeded to select 
an architect they should have some particulars, or know some- 
thing about those who had been recommended by the committee 
to select from. 

The Secretary stated that the following information had 
been received in respect to the three gentlemen named :— 
“ List of hospitals designed by Alexander Graham, and state- 
ment of experience in hospital construction, 1864-87. Swansea 
—Hospital for 200 beds ; work gained in competition. This 
building has formed a model for a large number of country 
hospitals. Lincoln—The county hospital for 200 beds ; work 
gained in public competition. Brompton—The Cancer Hospital 
for 120 beds, almost rebuilt ; architect to the governors of this 
institution. Canada—The Montreal General Hospital for 500 
beds, now building. Salisbury—Approved designs for the 
enlargement and alteration of the hospital, carried out by a 
local architect. Grimsby—Approved design for hospital for 
thirty beds, gained in limited competition ; work carried out by 
a local architect. Lichfield—Yoxall, a small country hospital, 
for eight patients. Norfolk County Hospital—Nominated 
In conjunction with the late Mr. T. H. Wyatt, president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to design 
the new hospital at Norwich; lost the appointment by a 
casting vote. The Hospital for Consumption, Brompton— 
Nominated in conjunction with the late Mr. T. H. Wyatt, to 
design the hospital extension ; lost the appointment by a small 
majority. Great Northern Central Hospital—Selected in 
limited competition to design the new hospital at Holloway, at 
a cost of 45,000/.; placed second in the award. East London 
Hospital for Sick Children—Submitted designs in public com- 
petition, and was placed second by the adjudicators. Has 
been consulted professionally by several hospital committees 
from time to time.” Mr. E. H. Martineau had written to the 
effect that he thanked the governors for having selected him as 
one whose “name should be subimitted to the meeting for the 
‘supplying of designs for a new building. As to hospital 
buildings, however, he could not quote more than one of 
which he had himself been architect, viz, a small convalescent 
hospital for fourteen or fifteen patients, which was situate on 
Cannock Chase, near Stafford, and was known as the “ Sister 
“Dora Hospital.”. With regard to Mr. Salter the following list 


had been received, some being enlargements, others’ entirely 
rebuilt, whilst others were entirely new :—St. George’s Hospital, 
Atkinson Morley Hospital, King’s College Hospital, Westmin- 
ster Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital, Bristol Hospital, College of 
Physicians, College of Surgeons, King’s College Hospital, Con- 
valescent Home (Hemel Hampsiead), and Mrs. Gladstone’s 
Convalescent Home (Woodford). 

Mr. Mowatt proposed that Mr. Graham be appointed archi- 
tect. His reason for making this proposal was because he (the 
speaker) was acquainted with the Swansea Hospital, which in 
arrangements, &c., had been entirely built from designs supplied 
by Mr. Graham. The arrangement of the wards ‘and other 
parts of the building were said to be very good indeed. Mr. 
Webster seconded. 

Mr. Toulmin proposed that Mr. Salter be appointed archi- 
tect. That gentleman had had great experience in London, 
and the medical gentlemen present no doubt fully realised what 
an advantage any one possessed who had had an extended 
experience as to the arrangements of London hospitals. Such 
gentlemen had the most recent ideas as to ventilation, comfort 
of the patients, &c., added to which he was given to understand 
that Mr. Salter was consulted as the expert of hospitals in 
London. The opinion that Mr. Salter was a competent man 
was also further strengthened by the fact that his designs had 
the approval of Sir James Paget, &c. 

The Chairman seconded, remarking that he would give Mr, 
Salter a chance. 

Mr. Lloyd spoke in favour of Mr. Graham, not that he had 
any feeling in the matter, but simply because he appeared to 
him to be the better man of the two for their purpose. It was 
one thing to build a large London hospital, but something quite 
different to erect one for the country such as they desired. 

Mr. Toulmin: Mr. Graham has built large hospitals. 

Mr. Lloyd admitted that, but he thought, judging imparti- 
ally, Mr. Graham’s claims were the stronger of the two. 

The Chairman; We must not appoint anybody yet. All I 
think you can do now will be to select an architect who will be 
dealt with by the committee. 

Upon being put to the vote, Mr. Graham was declared to be 
selected. 

The Chairman remarked that he should advise that the 
remuneration to the architect should be a fixed sum and not a 
percentage. 

A doubt was expressed as to whether the architect would 
submit to such terms, but 

The Chairman assured those present that it might be said 
at first that it was against the rules to work on other terms 
than for so much per cent., yet, speaking from experience, he 
found that usually the terms offered were accepted. If not 
they could inform the architect that there was another gentle- 
man to whom they could go. 

A building committee was appointed to carry out the work 
of erecting a new hospital, and to make all necessary financial 
arrangements. 


WILLIAM SMITH’S GEOLOGICAL 
COLLECTION. 


T the Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, there has 
lately been opened a gallery of the paleontological 
department, in which, along with other historic collections, is 
placed that of William Smith, “ the father of English geology.” 
Though this has been the property of the nation, and has been 
lodged in the British Museum since 1816, it has not been seen 
till now, as a collection, for the last half century. The cause 
of this is, says the Journal of the Soctety of Arts, that though 
it was the nucleus of what grew to be a separate department 
—the geological—the way in which that department was 
developed led to dismemberment of the collection. Arranged 
by Smith himself originally, with the fossils placed on sloping 
shelves, to represent the south-easterly dip of the strata in the 
districts he knew best, it was found that the many additions 
from other sources could not be arranged in a similar way, and 
also that this dip, at the angle he had adopted, did not hold 
good for the whole country. Although contrary to an order of 
the trustees that the collection should be kept intact, the speci- 
mens were used to help to form a general collection, and it 
became so completely lost sight of that, when Professor 
Phillips, in 1844, published his “ Memoirs of William Smith,” 
he wrote :—‘‘ The present state of this, the first stratigraphical 
collection ever made, is unknown” (p. 79). When Dr. Henry 
Woodward was first appointed to the department in 1858, he 
commenced reassembling the specimens scattered so widely 
through many cases and cabinets. Fortunately, it was a habit 
with Smith to write on the fossils themselves the localities in 
which he found them, so that there was no difficulty in recog- 
nising them. On the removal of the Natural History Depart- 
ments from Bloomsbury to Cromwell Road, it was arranged 
that the historic palzontological collections, including those of 
Sir Hans Sloane, should be placed in a gallery by themselves. 
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This has been done, and the Smith collection now occupies a 
wall cabinet, having an upper glazed portion which contains 
the specimens figured in the “ Strata Identified by Organised 
Fossils” (marked with a green spot), or described in the 
“ Stratigraphical System of Organised Fossils” (marked with 
red), both published in 1817. The remainder of the collection 
is in drawers underneath. Over the cabinet is a cast of the 
marble bust of Smith, in the church of All Saints, North- 
ampton. A copy of William Smith’s large map of England and 
Wales, coloured geologically (published in 1815), has been 
mounted and placed in this gallery in wall-case No. VIII. on 
the east side. 

This historic collection must always have especial interest 
for members of the Society of Arts, as it was the first among 
public bodies to recognise the value of his work and to reward 
it by a prize. In 1802 the gold medal of the Society, or fifty 
guineas, was offered for a mineralogical map of England and 
Wales, on a scale not less than ten miles to the inch, and in 
February 1815 a premium of fifty guineas was awarded to 
William Smith for a six-sheet mineralogical map of England 
and Wales, on a scale twice that for which the reward was 
offered. The collection preserves some of the actual materials 
with which Smith worked in compiling the map. There were, 
of course, also his sections, notes and local MS. maps, but few 
of these have been traced, and it is known that most of them 
were destroyed by a fire that burnt his office in Craven Street. 

The conception of ‘‘a delineation of the stratification 
throughout England” appears to have preceded his discovery 
of the “identification of strata by their organised fossils” by 
some ten or twelve months. A tour of 900 miles, in 1794, from 
Bath to Newcastle by one route and a return by another, when 
as their engineer he accompanied two members of the com- 
mittee of the Somersetshire Coal Canal Company, had con- 
firmed his idea formed when surveying for the canal, that there 
was a regularity in the order of the strata, and this he then 
proposed to show ona map. But in this post-chaise journey 
he had relied for his facts mostly on hill contours, and the 
alternations of clay plains and hill ranges. It was not till 
seven years afterwards that he completed his first small map 
of England (1801), now in possession of the Geological Society, 
though in the meantime he had coloured, geologically, a map 
of the neighbourhood for five miles round Bath (1799), and long 
before this, from 1795, he worked in detail, with the aid of 
fossils. The steps by which he was led to his discovery of the 
identification of strata by fossils can be understood by the 
following quotation taken from his memoranda, when read in 
conjunction with a knowledge of what his previous experience 
had been. As assistant to a land surveyor he had, between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-two, surveyed in Gloucester- 
shire, Worcester, Warwick, Oxford, and Hampshire, and 
from early farming habits noticed the different kinds of 
soils. Transferred at twenty-two to Somerset, he there 
noticed the same*relative position of some of the 
“soils,” and the accurate spirit-level work in surveying the 
whole length of the projected canal revealed to him a south- 
easterly dip of the strata, as he roughly put it, “like slices of 
bread and butter.” Then when he came to actually laying out 
the exact line of the canal, he says, ‘The great similarity in 
the rocks of oolite on and near the end of the canal toward 
Bath, required more than superficial observation to determine 
whether those hills were not composed of one, two, or even 
three of those rocks, as by the distinctions of some parts 
seemed to appear. The doubts were at length removed by 
more particular attention to the site of the organised fossils, 
which I had long collected. This discovery of a mode of 
identifying the strata by the organised fossils imbedded therein 
» . . led to the most important distinctions.” The actual con- 
struction of the canal was commenced in 1795, and in another 
MSS. memorandum he says, “And the canal excavations and 
the new quarries opened produced organised fossils for the 
identification of strata which could not have been. otherwise 
distinguished.” He soon found that none of the many people 
with whom he was brought into contact had ever noticed these 
facts, not even naturalists who had collections of fossils which 
they regarded in a zoological light. To show to others that his 
stratigraphical views were correct seems to have been his 
motive in commencing a collection of fossils arranged strati- 
graphically. He uses the expression “vouchers” as if he 
expected some reluctance in others accepting his views. 
“These fossils were collected, written upon, and preserved in 
the order of strata as vouchers thereof.” Upto 1799 his con- 
nection with the canal so confined him to the district, that his 
fossils ranged only from the coal measures up to the chalk, but 
after that date he had engagements in surveying for land 
drainage all over England, and thus he extended his collection, 
In 1802 it was arranged for inspection in Trim Street, Bath, 
and in 1804 it was removed to 15 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
Where it remained till it was purchased for the British Museum, 
January 2, 1816. 

_ Although from his bust, and from the title Sedgwick gave 
him, “ Father of English Geology,” he is generally thought of 


as an old man, it will be seen from the above dates that the 
various stages of his discoveries were made between the ages 
of twenty-three and twenty-seven, and he was not more than 
forty-six when he parted, in dire need of money, with his col- 
lection. Five hundred pounds was the amount granted by the 
Treasury, which was paid by instalments, as the work of 
arranging went on. In 1818, 260 additional specimens were 
added, for which a further sum was allowed. 

Smith’s map, and his collection of “vouchers,” were made 
with a practical aim in view—the improvement of land. With 
theoretical geology he had nothing to do, and it was the prac- 
tical value of his work that was recognised by the Society of 
Atts. 


CHURCH: ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


LECTURE was delivered last week in Wokingham by 
Mr, Slingsby Stallwood, architect, of Reading, on church 
architecture in England from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century. He began by remarking on the fact that the scattered 
remains of Saxon work prior to the Norman Conquest were so 
few and insignificant that we could form but a faint idea of the 
extent of the architectural knowledge of the Anglo-Saxons, but 
sufficient remained to show that the style was rude, and the 
details heavy and inelegant. Every cathedral of the Saxon 
epoch had been rebuilt, and not one vestige of their super- 
structure remained. That was to be regretted, as otherwise 
they might have been able, by comparison, to explain many of 
the peculiarities of the Norman cathedrals in which the English 
style differed from the Continental examples. But his task 
belonged rather to that period of English ecclesiastical architec- 
ture commonly termed “ Norman,” which name was presumed 
to be applicable to all buildings erected during the reigns from 
William I. to Henry IIJ., and he hoped to be able to embrace 
also the early part of the thirteenth century, in order that he 
might touch upon the circumstances which led to the gradual 
introduction of the Pointed style which superseded the Norman 
or rounded-arch style at that period. 

The style the Normans introduced was not so much a new 
style as a bolder and more perfect manner of treating one 
already in use, and the main principles were doubtless intro- 
duced by Edward the Confessor. In the pride of their un- 
doubted superiority over the Saxons, the Normans doubtless 
demolished a large number of Saxon buildings, and to this day 
Norman work existed in at least seventeen of the twenty-two 
English cathedrals. But as the Saxon buildings had to give 
way to the grander ideas of the Norman builders, so in 


their turn the Norman buildings became much altered and en- 


larged, as the power and beauty of the Pointed style became 
fully realised and developed. It was not only in the erection of 
cathedrals, however, that the Normans exercised theit great 
skill in building, for many large and important abbeys (in- 
cluding that of Reading) and churches could be named ; and 
considering the evidence of existing remains they were almost 
lost in wonder at the vast number of ecclesiastical edifices, 
both great and small, which the Normans erected in a single 
century. First and foremost among the Norman architects 
was Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, and another early patron 
of art was Lanfranc, who when Archbishop rebuilt Canterbury 
Cathedral. Another great Norman master of the art of build- 
ing was Walkelyn, Bishop of Winchester (1079), who rebuilt 
the cathedral of his diocese and the adjoining monastery. 
Ordinarily it was considered that Norman work might be re- 
garded as the very perfection of strength, but he (Mr. Stallwood) 
thought the idea had arisen from the massiveness of their 
masonry rather than from any evidence of careful construc- 
tion. Not only the tower of Winchester, but many other 
Norman-built towers fell within a comparatively short time 
of their erection; and no less an authority than Mr. J. H. 
Parker had said that the rebuilding of Lanfranc’s choir 
at Canterbury within fifty years of its erection was a proof of 
the inferiority of the work at that time. Unfortunately we had 
no entire large building of Norman date. Having referred to 
the introduction by the Normans of the apsidal choir at the 
east end of churches, which was gradually replaced by the old 
Saxon square east end as the conquerors began to coalesce 
with the conquered, he said several apsidal terminations ie 
small country churches existed in the diocese, nearly sa 
early date, at Checkendon, Woodcote, Swyncombe, apt ) 
Remenham, and Finchampstead, and foundations of suc ~ 
Wallingford and Mongewell. The Norman nave was a2 y 
lofty, and in the case of cathedrals was divided into three 
storeys, but in churches of less importance the middle storey nee 
omitted. The nave was always covered witha wooden roof, 
but the side aisles, &c., were almost invariably vaulted. But- 
tresses to walls were not introduced until quite the end of the 
period, owing to the thickness of the Norman walls rendering 
them unnecessary, but pilasters were used, more for ornament 
than for strength. Nothing was more characteristic of the - 
Norman style than the arches, which were almost without 
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xception semicircular, and the progress in the ornamenta- 
tion of these arches was carefully traced. The very common 
“zigzag” moulding, the “billet,” the “cable,” the “star,” the 
“nail head,” the “indented,” the ‘ bead head ” (of which there 
are splendid specimens at Iffley Church), and the “ embattled 
fret” were then described ; and the lecturer went on to speak 
of the pillars of the buildings of the Middle Ages as divisible 
into two distinct classes—columnar and compound, or clus- 
tering, pillars. Both forms occurred in work of the Norman 
period, and were not unfrequently found alternating through- 
out the entire ground storey of an arcade. The capitals of the 
Norman piers and shafts, and the bases of columns having been 
carefully described, Mr. Stallwood said that of the sculptured 
ornamentation of the Norman period it was difficult to speak in 
terms of too great praise, the Norman builders having dis- 
played extraordinary power of invention and endless versatility 
of design. Norman doorways usually had shafts in the jambs, 
with caps just below the springing of the arch, but not always, 
for in some cases the arch mouldings were continuous, as in 
the west front of Iffley Church, and at Tidmarsh. The shafts 
were generally circular, but occasionally octagonal, and very 
frequently ornamented. In a few late instances a pediment was 
formed over the door arch by a projecting moulding, and the 
spandrels in such cases were always ornamented in some way. 
There were some Norman porches of large dimensions, but 
they were not numerous. The very frequent occurrence in all 
parts of the country of Norman doorways existing where all 
other Norman work had been swept away, seemed to give 
evidence of a feeling of veneration on the part of architects in 
succeeding ages towards those interesting works of early 
builders. The same remark applied, but perhaps with greater 
force, to the fonts of the Norman period, which were frequently 
found in buildings which possessed no other Norman remains. 
The Norman windows did not vary very much. The narrow, 
roundheaded windows of the earlier Norman work gave way as 
the style advanced to greater ornamentation, and circular 
rose windows were frequently met with in Norman work. The 
practice of putting large windows into west walls during the 
Perpendicular period had doubtless robbed us of many 
interesting Norman rose windows. 

As to roofs, the earliest vaulted roofs of the Norman period 
were quite plain, and of the barrel form. The groined vault in 
its simplest form would demand that the space to be covered 
should be divided up into equal squares, and as the side aisles 
of a church were usually of considerably less width than the 
nave they could see that the groining of both could not be 
square, so that the introduction of groining brought with it new 
and serious difficulties. At last an appropriate expedient was 
found in the Pointed arch, which soon came into general use for 
all groined vaulting, and the semicircular form for this purpose 
was soon almost entirely dispensed with. In the earliest form 
of groining the edges at the intersection of the arches were left 
quite bare, and as they would not of necessity be lines of a 
pleasing form it soon became necessary to introduce some 
mode of adorning, as well as strengthening, the points, which 
had now become the leading features of the construction. 
Then followed the introduction of ribs of stone, forming narrow 
arches, erected under the lines at the intersection of the 
vaults ; and it was impossible to overrate the importance of this 
invention, for from this time the “groin-ribs” assumed the 
chief place in the government of the construction, as was shown 
by the great French architect and author Viollet-le-Duc. With 
the introduction of so many improvements in the arrangement 
of vaulted ceilings there sprang up a desire for an increased 
height in the space devoted to the clerestory windows ; but this 
produced a difficulty as to the abutment, because the springing of 
the vault would have to be raised considerably above the level 
of the aisle roofs. Where the elevation was only moderate the 
walls were sufficient to meet the increased “thrust,” but even 
this was somewhat precarious, and besides did not satisfy the 
strivings of those who had set about to clear away the diffi- 
culties as fast as they were presented, and the question was 
how to elevate the clerestory with the main vaulting without 
endangering the stability of the structure, and without impair- 
ing the clerestory lights. The thought occurred to place de- 
tached arches of the half-barrel vault shape in open air at the 
points where the pressure was concentrated, and these points 
were then strengthened by building buttresses of considerable 
projection attached to the outer wall of the side aisles, which 
henceforth became a leading feature in the exterior of all large 
Medizval buildings. To such an extent were these “ flying 
buttresses” used in succeeding ages that the whole weight of the 
vaulting over the naves of the largest buildings was concen- 
trated at the point where they occurred, and transmitted to the 
outer buttresses, so that the clerestory walls became, in fact 
were, curtains needed for enclosure, but not for strength, and 
capable of being pierced with windows to any extent. 

As architecture advanced and acquired a more aspiring 
tendency, the Pointed arch, which had its beginnings in this 
way, soon becanie the prevailing feature in Medizeval architec- 
ture, although the semicircular form was never wholly aban- 


doned. The introduction of the Pointed arch into Medieval 
buildings was no sudden thought or accidental discovery, but it 
was adopted merely from the simple necessities of construc- 
tion ; and when its increased strength, diminished thrust, and 
beauty of effect became apparent the round-arched style of the 
Normans had to give way to allow full play to the upward 
strivings of the architects of the thirteenth century. The 
English transition was complete in itself, and all its stages were 
perfect and consecutive, but they must not run off with the 
supposition that it had not been influenced at all by anything 
beyond the natural and spontaneous development of the 
Norman style. The Pointed arch was used extensively in the 
centre of France as early as 1140, and that our own English 
architecture was influenced by what was taking place in France 
was shown in Trinity Chapel and in Becket’s Crown in Canter- 
bury, which were erected between 1179 and 1184, and there 
were many earlier instances with the use of the Pointed arch in 
English buildings, but in all cases the details were strictly 
Norman, and gave no trace of characteristics of the succeeding 
style. The last part of the twelfth cehtury was devoted to 
bringing the eaclier phase of Pointed work from a state of mere 
transition to one of full development of the new style, and 
there was scarcely a building of any note which failed to show 
the impress of the newly-acquired art. Truly, it was a great 
and a glorious age, and its greatness seemed to have taken full 
possession of those engaged in its works. Not ecclesiastics 
only, but the workmen also became touched with the enthusiasm 
which everywhere prevailed. We found the same amount of 
attention also bestowed during this period upon stained glass, 
on metalwork of every kind, on the illumination of manu- 
scripts, the painted decoration of buildings, on ivory carving, 
on rich embroideries, and in fact on every branch of decoration, 
each one of which was carried out with a degree of skill and 
instinctive taste that was truly amazing. 


THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


N the article reprinted last week from the Glasgow Herald 
it was said that the first premium in the competition for the 
Exhibition buildings was awarded to the design marked 
“Industry, Science and Art,” by Messrs. Burnet, Son & 
Campbell, and that the design marked “ Bishop’s Castle,” by 
Messrs. Campbell Douglas & Sellars, was recommended for 
the second premium. It is not usual for the Glasgow Herald 
to be misinformed, but in this case the positions of the com- 
petitors were reversed. At the final meeting there were thirty- 
eight votes for Messrs. Campbell Douglas & Sellars’s design, 
and twenty-three for Messrs. Burnet, Son & Campbell’s. 
Messrs. Peter Smith & H. E. Clifford, the authors of the design 
marked “ Experience,” gained third place. 

The design bearing the motto “ Bishop’s Palace,” which has 
proved successful in the final adjudication, says the /evra/d, 
occupies the entire area put at the disposal of the competitors, 
extending to about ten acres. The main building is about 
880 feet in length and 360 feet in breadth. At the west end of 
the main building there is a separate building for the 
machinery section, 300 feet in length by 250 feet in breadth. 
The general plan of the main building resembles the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham—probably the most successful Exhibition 
building ever erected—in this respect, that it has a great central 
avenue along its whole length, intersected bya transverse avenue 
across its whole width. These main avenues are 60 feet in width, 
and at their intersection a dome 8o feet in diameter is placed. 
It rises to a height of 110 feet. On either side of the central 
avenue the principal courts for general exhibits are arranged. 
These courts have a uniform width of 50 feet, and vary in length 
from 80 feet to 120 feet. Smaller courts are also arranged on 
either side of the transverse avenue, intended for special exhibits, 
such as furniture, decorative work, &c. Ina central position in the 
transverse avenue it is proposed to erect a building to contain 
a Glasgow municipal exhibit, in which might be shown models 
or drawings illustrating the great public works carried out by 
the city, and also objects of local historical interest. The 
Grand Hall is placed at the east end of the building. In effect 
it would be part of the central avenue, and it is so arranged 
that it can either be open for promenade or isolated as circum- 
stances may require. It provides sitting accommodation for 
about 3,000 persons. The Fine Arts Galleries are placed at 
the north-east corner of the site, and they are practically 
isolated from the other parts of the building. The external 
and internal walls of the galleries are of brick, and the roof is 
covered with corrugated iron, so as to make this part of the 
building fireproof. The arrangement of the Fine Arts Galleries 
seems admirably adapted for their purpose. Included is a 
great picture gallery, 150 feet long and 36 feet in width, with 
eight other picture galleries varying in length from Ioo feet to 
50 feet. In addition to the picture galleries there is a sculpture 
gallery 150 feet in length, and also two galleries for archi- 
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tectural drawings, photographs, etchings, &c. Ample dining 
and refreshment-room accommodation is provided, placed so 
as to be readily accessible from all parts of the building, 
ana at the same time removed from the noise and bustle of 
the great avenue and the annexe for machinery in motion. 
The machinery annexe, as already mentioned, is at the west 
end of the site, and its floor level is 6 feet lower than the 
general floor level, in order to suit the natural surface of the 
site, and to facilitate the taking in of heavy machinery from 
Dumbarton Road. ‘This arrangement will also save the great 
expense of under-building the heavy foundations necessary for 
machinery which would be involved if the floor of the machinery 
annexe was on the same level as the floor of the main build- 
ing. The main entrances are four in number, viz., one in 
the centre of the park front, one in the Sandyford Street front, 
and one at the east and west ends of the building respectively. 
Provision is likewise made for the cloak-rooms and lavatories, 
post office and parcels office, police and fire stations, and other 
conveniences necessary in a great building of this kind. 

The design and construction of the building appears to have 
received the most careful consideration, and the greatest 
economy in material has been exercised in view of the enor- 
mous area to be covered, at a comparatively small cost. The 
buildings generally are proposed to be constructed of timber, 
with the exception of the fine arts section and the dome, which 
would be of malleable iron. The architectural treatment is 
Oriental in character, a style well adapted for this class of 
building, and one which lends itself readily to execution in 
wood. The main feature is the dome, round which are grouped 
four octagonal towers, surmounted by minarets. Flanking the 
entrances in Sandyford Street and in Gray Street are square 
towers with dome-shaped terminations, and similar towers 
break up the lorg length of the great avenue, giving interest to 
the design, and adding greatly to the picturesque effect of the 
whole composition. 

The authors of the design have suggested an arrangement 
of the Exhibition grounds which presents several attractive 
features. The chief of these is a building occupying a site on 
the slopes below the University, which is to be a restoration of 
the Bishop’s Palace or Castle of Glasgow, which formerly stood 
near to the Cathedral. The original building was begun to be 
erected in the early years of the thirteenth century. It was an 
edifice of considerable importance, and it is associated with 
many interesting events in the history of old Glasgow. A 
writer, visiting Glasgow in 1689, speaking of the city says :— 
“It is a metropolitan see, and at the upper end of the great 
street-(the High Street) stands the Archbishop’s palace, formerly 
without doubt a very magnificent structure, but now in ruins.” 
What was left of these ruins was finally cleared away for the- 
erection of the Royal Infirmary in 1792. It is proposed that 

_the hall and other apartments in this building should be used 
for the archeological and antiquarian departments of the 
fine arts section, for which they would have a special fitness. 
At various points in the grounds, dining and refreshment-rooms, 
band-stands, &c., are placed, and other arrangements are made 
for the comfort and out-door entertainment of visitors to the 
Exhibition. The plan also includes the erection of an addi- 
tional bridge across the Kelvin for improving the access to the 
buildings from the Hillhead district. Altogether, the general 
scheme of the design is in the highest degree creditable to the 
authors, while it is at the same time undoubtedly worthy of 
the great undertaking in which the citizens are embarked. 


SALE OF A CHURCH. 


xD extraordinary scene occurred at the sale of the Rowland 
\ =Hill Memorial Church by auction at Leamington on 
Friday. The church was erected by the late Sir Rowland Hill, 
the founder of the penny post, for the service of the Church of 
England. At his death Sir Rowland bequeathed the property 
to the Hackney College Trustees, the only condition being that 
the litany of the Church of England should be read at every 
religious service held in the church. The trustees, being a 
Congregationalist body, were precluded from making use of the 
church owing to this condition, and leased the property to the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. At the termination of 
this lease the trustees closed the church, and appealed to the 
Charity Commissioners for power to sell the property. An 
inquiry was held, at which the congregation who had been 
evicted from the church objected to the proposed sale as a 
violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of Sir Rowland Hill’s 
deed of gift. The necessary permission, however, was granted, 
and the present sale was by the authority of the Charity Com- 
missioners. The sale occasioned considerable excitement, 
and the room was crowded. Mr. J. Southorn acted as 
auctioneer, and Mr. Croft, one of the solicitors to Hackney 
College, was present.—Mr. Wamsley asked what was proposed 
with respect to the tablets in the church, more especially the 
Rowland Hill tablet, recording the deed of gift.-Mr. Croft said 


the tablets would be removed and handed over to the proper 
persons.—Mr. Wamsley said that he had a brick grave, which 
cost him ten guineas, and there was a tablet in the church 
belonging to Mr. Letts—Mr, Croft said the graves im the 
burial-ground were excepted from the sale by the order of the 
Charity Commissioners, and as to the tablet, Mr. Letts could 
either have it placed in the graveyard or take it home with 
him.—Mr. Campin said the congregation had spent about 300/. 
on the church, and he wished to know if it would be returned 
to them.—Mr. Croft: Nothing will be returned to you. The 
money is directed by the Charity Commissioners to be paid in 
the usual way to the official trustees of the Bank of England, 
and the dividends will be paid to Hackney College.—The 
auctioneer said that under the conditions of sale the church 
could be used for almost any purpose. He added that every- 
one would be glad to see the church used for religious services, 
but repeated that it could be used for almost any purpose, 
except for the sale of liquor or the performance of stage plays. 
—Mr. Wamsley: How about dancing or a concert hall?—The 
auctioneer : I don’t know. ‘There is nothing in the conditions 
to prohibit either.—The bidding was then started at 4oo/, and 
slowly increased to 600/._ The auctioneer assured the company 
that there was no need to be frightened as to the question of 
right, an assurance which increased the bidding to 650/,, at 
which figure the building was sold. 


THE EUROPE HOTEL; VENT@me 


De palaces in Venice bear the name of the old 

family Giustiniani, and tradition would have us believe 
that the Emperor Justinian the Great was its head and founder. 
The story goes that his nephew’s grandson, Giustinian, went 
from Byzantium to Istria about A.D. 670, and afterwards passed 
over to Venice, where his descendants soon became distin- 
guished. In the twelfth century the family was in danger of 
becoming extinct, no male representative being left except 
Niccolo, who was a monk at the Lido. The Pope allowed him 
to leave the monastery and marry Anna, daughter of the Doge 
Vitale Michiel II., by whom he had several children, and then, 
it is said, he returned to the solitude of the cloister, while his 
wife also took the veil in the convent of St. Adriano, founded by 
her. 

One of these Giustiniani palaces, belonging to the fifteenth 
century, has been for the last sixty or seventy years used as a 
hotel, now called the Europe, and is situated at the head of the 
Grand Canal just opposite the Dogana. For some three years 
past extensive alterations have been in progress on the ground 
floor, under the direction of Signor Trigoni Mattei, a Venetian 
architect, and are only just now completed. They have con- 
sisted principally in the formation of a splendid new dining: hall 
of great length, opening directly on to a landing-place with 
steps down to the Grand Canal, and lavishly decorated in an 
adaptation of the style which, for want of a better term, is 
called Lombardesque. F ‘iy 

The whole work is thoroughly in keeping with the principles 
which guide modern Italian decoration, unless we except a very 
charming and effective delicacy in the scheme of colouring, 
which is not always found in similar cases. From the rich 
terrazzo underfoot to the very tasteful hangings all is Venetian 
in workmanship, including an elaborate painting in fresco on 
the great centre panel of the ceiling, by Signor Paoletti, and 
representing Venice receiving the homage of the four quarters 
of the globe, a subject which may well be said to be founded on 
fact. 

The inevitable difficulty of making a picture, even a decora- 
tive picture, look well or even seem anything else than utterly 
out of place on a ceiling—and this necessarily not a high one— 
has been struggled with very ably, but the experiment is per- 
haps hardly worth repeating in a position so near the eye, and 
to such a scale. 

The elaborate enrichments in plaster, s¢wcchz, are modelled 
with a facility which only Italians possess ; and gilding has 
been adopted with an unusual reservation of force which is 
most commendable. 5 

Perhaps the best features in the room are the magnificent 
Venetian glass chandeliers, a speciality in which Venice 1s 
likely to retain, for some time at least, a perfectly unrivalled 
supremacy, and these are very fine specimens of their kind. 
The walls are hung with rich stuffs in large panels, and similar 
stuffs are used in curtains and other hangings. The alterations 
also include new reading, smoking, and bath-rooms, an 
approved modern method of heating, and a very useful low 
terrace or Janding-stage which, though narrow, will be a much 
frequented after-dinner lounge. One of the very finest views of 
the great church of the Salute is to be had from the hotel, and 
the position is altogether a very favourite one, being quite near 
to the Piazza of St. Mark. ? 

If the old Giustiniani were to grieve that their famous 
palac had become a great hotel for English yisitors, they 
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might at all events be consoled by the fact that these modern 
works have been well and judiciously carried out, without 
destroying vaiuable ancient features or marring historical 
records, 


CONTRAST IN COLOUR.* 


OLOUR, it has been said, is “ music to the eye,” and when 
we consider the pleasure we derive from the agreeable 
combinations of colour in nature and art, the simile does not 
seem inappropriate, that the harmony of colour may affect the 
mind through the eye, as the harmony of sounds does through 
the ear. To begin at the beginning, colour is dependent upon 
light, and the laws of light involve a few facts connected with 
optics. The things we see around us are visible, because they 
either reflect or emit light : either are illuminating or luminous 
bodies. Bodies which reflect light differ in the amount and 
quality of the light which they reflect. A piece of black velvet 
reflects but little, while a white porcelain body reflects much 
light. The chief difference in the quality of light is the 
difference of colour. Newton discovered the great fact of the 
composition of the white light which comes from the sun or 
other luminous body by means of the prism. In order to split 
up a ray of light it is necessary that a beam of light be allowed 
to pass through an aperture and to fall upon a prism of flint 
glass. The beam will be refracted, Jispersed, and a band of 
rainbow colours will be produced on a screen. This band is 
the spectrum. Now the mode in which these colours have 
been separated from white light is sufficient proof that they 
cannot be further separated into other kinds of colours. We 
can re-form white light by re-uniting all the seven dispersed 
coloured lights of the spectrum, but by means of a whirling 
disc or by placing one prism on another precisely similar prism, 
the emerged beam will be white. When we look at objects in 
white light we see them in their true colour, but when we see 
objects in an artificial or coloured light, these objects partake 
of the coloured light. In short, a ray of light can only reflect 
its own colour. 

The prismatic colours are red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. Nearly all writers on the artistic aspects 
of colours agree in considering yellow, red, and blue as the 
primary colours, and that from these all other colours can be, 
by admixture, formed. The word “tone” of a colour designates 
the various modifications which that colour in its greatest 
intensity is capable of receiving from white which lowers its 
tone, or from black which heightens it. The word “scale” is 
applied to the assemblage of tones of the same colour thus 
modified. The pure colour is the normal tone of the scale. 
The word “hue” is applied exclusively to the modifications 
which a colour receives from the addition of a small quantity of 
another. Yellow is of all colours the nearest approaching to 
light, whilst its complementary purple is the darkest of all hues ; 
they contrast, therefore, as to light and dark. Red is the most 
exciting and positive of all colours ; its complementary green 
the most grateful and soothing. Red and green contrast as to 
their power of exciting the eye, and to power of colour. Blue 
is the coldest and most retiring of all colours; its comple- 
mentary orange, the warmest and most advancing. I must 
now briefly speak of the laws relating to contrast of tone and 
colour. 

It is a proverbial saying that appearances are deceptive. 
This perhaps is more applicable to tone and colour than to 
anything else, because we find that adjacent tones and colours 
are not exactly what they appear to be. For instance, if we 
place two squares of clear grey at a distance apart, and place 
two similar squares of a darker grey, one next to a lighter one 
and the other at a distance from the darker, we shail notice 
that the square contiguous to the darker appears lighter than 
the one placed alone, and vce versé with the darker squares. 
It is easy to see that the modification is not equally intense 
over the whole of the surfaces, but that it becomes gradually 
feebler from the line of contact. A similar experiment may be 
made by colouring ten stripes of the same grey, but of a different 
tone, when we find they resemble channels rather than flat 
surfaces. When colours are juxtaposed they become influenced 
as to their hue. Thus, when red and green are placed side by 
side, the red appears redder than it actually is, and the green 
greener ; and when blue and black are placed together, the blue 
shows but little alteration, while the black assumes an orange 
tint. No one colour can be viewed by the eye without another 
being created. Thus, if red is viewed the eye creates for itself 
green, and this green is cast upon whatever is near. If it views 
green, red is in like manner created and cast upon adjacent 
objects. In short, the eye demands the presence of the three 
primary colours, either in their purity or in combination; and 
if these are not present, whatever is deficient will be created in 
the eye, and this induced colour will be cast upon whatever is 


* An address delivered in St. Albans by Dr. R. C, Puckett, Head 
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near. Thus when we view blue, orange its complementary, a 
mixture of red and yellow is formed in the eye, and this colour 
is cast upon whatever is near; if black is in juxtaposition to 
the blue, this orange is cast upon it, and gives it a rusty hue. 
Whenever there is a great difference between two contiguous 
colours, the difference becomes still more appreciable by putting 
the same colour successively in contrast with various colours 
of the same group. 

So far, I have dwelt on the contrast of tone and colour. I 
come now to speak of agreeable contrast of colour, or in other 
words, the harmony of colour. Colours which perfectly harmo- 
nise improve one another to the utmost. In order to have 
perfect harmony, the three colours are necessary, either in 
their purity or in combination. This might be expected from 
what has already been said in reference to the composition of 
light. For if a primary colour be absent the eye becomes 
sensible of the missing colour, and reproduces it in another 
direction. Red and green combine to produce harmony. Red 
is a primary, and green, which is a secondary colour, consists 
of blue and yellow, the other two primary colours. Blue and 
orange also produce harmony, and yellow and purple; for in 
each case the three primary colours are present. It has been 
found that the primary colours in perfect purity produce exact 
harmony in the proportions of eight parts of blue, five of red, 
and three of yellow ; that the secondary colours harmonise in 
the proportions thirteen cf purple, eleven of green, and eight 
of orange; and that the tertiary colours harmonise in the pro- 
portions of olive twenty-four, russet twenty-one, and citrine 
nineteen. It is usual to divide harmonies in colour into two 
classes, those of analogy and those of contrast. The harmo- 
nies of analogy are divided into three kinds. The harmony of 
scale produced by the view of different tones of the same scale, 
more or less approximating. When the tones are not easily 
separable by the eye, and run into one another, then the effect 
commonly called “shading” is produced. The harmony of 
tones is with two or more tones of the same depth, or nearly 
the same depth, but belonging to different but neighbouring 
scales. The harmony of a dominant coloured light produced 
by the view of various colours assorted according to the law of 
contrast, but one of them predominating as would result from 
the view of these colours through a slightly coloured glass. 
The harmonies of contrast are also divided into three kinds. 
The harmony of contrast of scale, produced by the simul- 
taneous view of two very distant tones of the same scale. 
The harmony of contrast of tones is produced by the simul- 
taneous view of two or more tones of different depths, belonging 
to neighbouring scales. The harmony of contrast of colours, 
produced by the simultaneous view of colours belonging to 
very distant scales, and assorted according to the law of con- 
trast. The difference in the depth of the adjacent tones may 
further augment the contrast of colour. 

There are three systems of painting—painting in flat tints ; 
painting in chiaro-oscuro—simply in light and shadow; and 
painting as properly understood in natural colours. In 
painting in flat tints, the colours are neither shaded, blended, 
nor modified by the reflections from adjacent colours. The 
essential qualities reside in the colours and well-drawn outlines, 
and where painting is an accessory and not a principal feature, 
painting in flat tints is in every respect preferable to other kinds 
of painting. Painting in light and shadow is the art of repre- 
senting objects in relief in such a way that the representation 
makes an impression upon the eye similar to that which the 
object itself would produce. Although divested of colour, the 
proper representation of an object greatly depends upon its 
position in relation to the light, and also upon reflections from 
surrounding objects. An object may be illuminated by the sun 
and by diffused daylight, each illuminating different parts of the 
same thing. Shadows are sharply defined in sunlight, or in 
artificial light, but not so in diffused light. In ordinary day- 
light we see colours in their natural hues, but when coloured 
rays fall upon a coloured surface, the colours are changed 
similarly to that which a glaze of colour would produce. 

We must consider also the modifications which coloured 
objects undergo when viewed partly by the sun and partly by 
diffused daylight ; or partly by daylight and partly by artificial 
light. Who has not noticed the blue light of evening falling 
upon one side of an object, in contrast to the distinctive yellow 
of the gaslight, the blue of the former becoming bluer in con- 
trast to the yellow. If an object is blue, the side towards the 
sun is less violet or greener than the side in shade. The in- 
ference is that the colour of the same body varies not only in 
intensity of tone, but also of hue, according as it is lighted 
directly by the sun, by diffused daylight, by reflected light, or 
by artificial light. The illuminated parts of unpolished objects 
do not reflect the colours of adjacent objects so readily as the 
shadow side does. The colour of an object greatly depends 
upon the angle which the rays of light make with the object. 
The same colour placed on different sides of a room will fairly 
illustrate this. The weft and warp of woven fabrics, the 
surfaces of velvet and cloth are examples. 

As taste in matters of art differs so widely, so sensibility to 
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nicely adjusted colours must vary, but certainly with us it needs 
cultivation. The savage possesses it, In many cases as a 
natural heritage. Some painters choose a dominant colour 
which pervades the whole picture, such as the late Academician 
Poole adopting a yellowish tone throughout ; others prefer a 
grey tone, as in many French pictures. The effect thus 
obtained is the result of the harmony of analogy. Where a 
painter wishes to tell his story quietly and unobtrusively, the 
harmony of analogy must lead him, but whenever the artist 
would attract the eye by colour, the principle of harmony by 
contrast must be his guide. Hence, @ fortzorz backgrounds, 
which should retire and not attract, should be chosen in accord- 
ance with the law of harmony of analogy. A portrait painter 
must endeavour to find the predominating colour in the com- 
plexion he has to paint, and, this found and faithfully repro- 
duced, he has to seek whatever accessories at his disposal will 
give value to it. 

Much might be said upon the advantages of the study of the 
laws of colour. Hitherto little has been done comparatively, 
even in our schools of art and classes, to systematise the study 
of colour. Nothing in the elementary schools. Cookery and 
chemistry, geography and geometry, botany and bookkeeping, 
music, and many other things, are taught. True, outline draw- 
ing in black and white from copies, invented by the Egyptians 
and Chinese, is taught. Is colour too bright a subject for the 
dull routine of the Educational Department? Nature supplies 
numberless beautiful shapes and colours in her flowers and 
foliage affording subjects by which the baby intellect might be 
stimulated, and which in after years may shine in designing 
and colouring. Addressing art students, I would say, try to 
get above the dead level of indifferent mediocrity in art with 
which the country is flooded. Hurry is the delusion of the day. 
An art pupil learns a little in the first term, paints a picture in 
the second, and expects to sell it during the third. Such art is 
not worth pursuing. Jestzza lente should be your motto. 
Copy nature, not only in all her beauties, but in the example 
she sets in her slow, but grand movement, and hasten slowly. 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH. 


ERHAPS in no town in Scotland, says the Scofsman, have 
building operations during the past twelve months been 
carried on to the same extent as in Edinburgh, and this com- 
parative activity is all the more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that property has fallen in value, and that the market for 
it has of late been exceptionally depressed. All round the city 
new buildings are springing up, and ground is being feued 
even outside the extended burgh boundaries. This doubtless 
results from the desire on the part of tenants to leave the older 
buildings in the city and go to new and more conveniently- 
appointed dwellings in the outskirts, which, since the opening 
of the suburban railway, and the increased tramway car ser- 
vice, are now easily reached. Some two years ago the number 
of removals was large, and in consequence a considerable 
amount of property in the city and northern parts of the city 
remained unlet. Proprietors, however, of some older properties 
have found it to their advantage to improve their tenements by 
providing them with modern conveniences in the shape of baths, 
hot water, and better-ventilated drains, and it seems that during 
the current year the amount of unlet property has been less 
than at Whitsunday 1885. The total value of property situated 
within the burgh as at last Whitsunday was, according to the 
assessor’s return, 1,932,898/. Ios. 3¢.; and of that 62,1772. 15s. 
was unlet, as compared with 74,6377 18s. 7d. at Whitsunday 
1885. Itis stated, however, that since Martinmas last many 
vacant houses have secured tenants, so that the amount of the 
unlet property has been still further reduced. With the con- 
tinuation of building operations, workmen have, except during 
the frosty weather, been fairly well employed. Masons, whose 
number of late has been somewhat reduced by many having 
emigrated, have been earning on an aggregate 6}@. and 7d. an 
hour, while the wages of joiners, painters, and plumbers have 
been somewhat similar. 

All the buildings which have been erected within the past 
year, or are in course of erection, fulfil in a more or less degree 
the requirements enforced by the Dean of Guild Court with 
respect to drainage and ventilation. The drains pass under the 
houses, and the soil-pipes are carried to the outside of the 
building, so that any leakage or damage can be readily dis- 
covered and repaired. Most of the houses, too, have a separate 
cistern supply, and the overflow pipes from the larger cisterns 
do not communicate with the soil-pipes. There are also many 
improvements introduced in the arrangement and decoration of 
the rooms, some of the higher-class dwellings being finished in 
an artistic fashion, so as to contribute to the health, comfort, 
and convenience of the occupants. It is noticeable that many 
of the new inventions and improvements on old ones which 
were shown at the recent International Exhibition in Edinburgh, 
in shape of bath-room conveniences, sanitary and ventilating 


appliances, kitchen ranges, and gasfittings, have been intro- 
duced into new houses, with apparent advantage. Along with 
this house extension, something is being done to improve the 
amenity and beauty of the city. Here and there vacant spaces 
and strips of ground that cannot be utilised for other purposes 
have been enclosed, and laid out with ornamental shrubs and 
trees, and already, even at this early period of the season, they 
present an attractive appearance. Inno district has building 
been more extensive than in and around Morningside, which 
may be said to form a kind of new town. Its excellent situa- 
tion, protected as it is from the easterly winds, and presenting a 
fine southern exposure, has undoubtedly much to do with its 
attractiveness as a place of residence. 


Apgoues. 


** Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT. 


VILLA ARCHITECTURE IN 1807. - 


T the beginning of the century, as from time to time since, 
there was a desire to revolutionise English domestic 
architecture. Edmund Burke, Payne Knight, Uvedale Price, 
and other writers had devised theories of art which seemed 
plausible enough. Some architects were in consequence dis- 
posed to give reasons for arrangements which had been formerly 
Jeft to be their own exponents. There was also an effort made 
to bring buildings and surroundings into more agreement with 
the new theories of esthetics. The rare essay which we now 
reprint reveals an aspiration of the kind. It was written in 1807 
by Joseph Woods, who at a later time was the author of the 
interesting “ Letters of an Architect from France, Italy, and 
Greece,” and the essay is interesting as an effort to acclimatise 
the Greek temple in England, and to persuade citizens that an 
adaptation of it was the most comfortable kind of country 

house in which they could enjoy life. 
In any subject where some fixed principles are established 


which may be appealed to with confidence a writer may be suze 
that, if he cannot make a good essay, he may at least be able, 


by care and assiduity, to avoid any gross error; and if he state 


his positions clearly, and expose correctly the grounds on which 
he formed them, on a subject of practical utility, his paper can 
hardly fail being of some value. The case is very different in 
what I have undertaken to treat upon; hardly any care will 
afford me a perfect security, even against absurdity ; the grounds 
themselves on which I have to establish my opinion are so 
vague and uncertain that to expose my view of them correctly 
may be only to expose my own incapacity. 

That I might not be chargeable with any imperfections 
which would be easily avoided, I have read the works of Price, 
Knight, Repton, and two or three other authors, or at least 
such parts of them as seemed to have any connection with the 
title of this essay, for the express purpose of incorpyrating 
what I approved with my own observations, but without think- 
ing it necessary to drudge through every book which has been 
written on taste. 

In these writers I have accordingly found many just and 

varied views of the subject, though mixed with error; and if 
their ideas, or even almost their words, should happen to occur 
in this paper without any further acknowledgment, I hope I 
shall not be deemed a plagiary ; for the knowledge I have ob- 
tained from them is so united with what I have gained from 
other sources, that I should not now be always able to point 
it out. , 
A celebrated writer (Burke) has drawn a strongly marked 
line between sublimity and beauty. The character of villas is, 
or may be, very various, but the gradation is so gentle, from 
the character of the cottage to that of the palace, and it is so 
impossible to draw a distinct line between them that I am 
inclined to conclude that, though the emotion they produce 
may differ in species, it is always of the same kind; that the 
effects, however varied, are still similar ; and that, if of sub- 
limity and beauty, the one acts by relaxing, the other by ex- 
citing the nerves, the emotions experienced on contemplating 
beautiful and well-placed houses must either always relax or 
always excite them. As, therefore, the word beauty is often 
used to denote whatever is pleasing to the eye, and as, likewise, 
it can hardly be maintained that all houses ought to aim at 
sublimity, I shall use the former word as a general term to 
express the nature of the emotion intended to be conveyed by 
the architect and landscape gardener to the beholders of their _ 
works. 

I believe it will not be objected to me here that some of both 
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sorts of artists have aimed at ugliness (though perhaps the 
inspection of their works might almost excite such a sentiment), 
but perhaps it may, that some architects have rather attempted 
the picturesque than the beautiful. But though some authors 
have conceived that picturesque objects are not always the 
most suitable for paintings,* and that objects not picturesque 
are sometimes preferable to those which are so, yet all agree 
that an object which will not please in a well-painted picture 
cannot be picturesque ; I shall, therefore, take the liberty of 
ranking the picturesque also among the modes of the beautiful. 
My object, then, is to inquire what situations and what 
accompaniments are to be chosen to make a house appear 
beautiful. 

The word villa, as generally used, will perhaps neither in- 
clude an ornamented cottage nor a palace. I wish it to include 
both if in the country ; and though I thus rather extend the 
term beyond its usual acceptation, yet I could think of no other 
that would not be more objectionable. I would define villa 
“a house in the country, apparently calculated for the residence 
of a gentleman ;” I say apparently, because I conceive that 
whether it is so or not is of little consequence. My business 
at present is only with the outside. 


Of Cottages. 

I do not attempt, in this essay, to give any directions for the 
cottages of the labourer. My cottage is a species of villa, and 
my object to point out what ornaments and accompaniments 
may be introduced, to mark it as the residence of a gentleman, 
without destroying its character as a cottage. 

It is evident that a cottage is not a place in which the 
splendours of life can be exhibited to advantage. The ideas it 
suggests are those of quiet, seclusion from the world, and 
domestic comfort. 

That the taste of a gentleman may lead him to prefer these 
to the bustle of public life is neither unreasonable nor uncom- 
mon ; and if only for a short time he prefer retirement, I know 
no reason why that retirement should not be toa cottage. The 
cottage of a labourer may occupy many situations, but that of 
a gentleman must besecluded. No appearance of splendour or 
magnificence, no affected imitation of sublime objects, is ad- 
missible ; but everything which can convey the ideas of neat- 
ness and comfort is to be sought for. Whether it be built of 
stone, brick, or wood, or covered with thatch or slate, is of no 
consequence. The character of the cottage may be preserved 
with almost any materials, but no costly ornament may appear, 
no pointed windows, to mimic those of cathedrals : all must be 
simple and unassuming. The projecting porch will furnish an 
appropriate shelter to the entrance, and the trellis, covered 
with creeping plants, and the walls with fruit trees, will break 
the uniformity of colour, and give a finish to the whole. 

A cottage ought to be placed ina garden. This seems to be 
absolutely necessary, and this garden may be surrounded by 
pales or a hedge; but I think walls are better avoided, as they 
will hardly seem to belong to the edifice, and the colour of the 
hedge, or the pales, is so much more modest and unassuming. 
Adjoining to the garden an orchard is desirable, and one or two 
meadows : but no park, no dressed grounds. These are appro- 
priated to dwellings of greater magnificence. If it is added 
that the whole should be in a sheltered situation, shaded by 
trees, but not buried amongst them, all that is necessary to be 
said on cottages will be completed. 

The cottage and the villa, properly so-called, are widely 
separated, but every step between them is capable of character 
and of beauty. The cottage itself may increase in size, in orna- 
ment, and in proportionate height ; the garden will, at the same 
time, extend itself, and walls will be substituted for pales and 
hedges. As this proceeds, something of a pleasure-ground may 
be added, but no park. That belongs to the villa, and till the 
character of the villa is completely introduced in the mansion, 
no park can appear as an appendage to it. 

In this intermediate class we may enumerate the box, a 
name extremely appropriate, but to which no very delightful 
ideas are attached, except by those who build them. The 
object in them appears to be to unite to neatness and comfort, 
prospect and some display of wealth. Thus it is not capable 
of the seclusion of the cottage, and does not reach the dignity 
of the villa, nor can it possess a happy medium between the 


two, for it requires all the display of a villa, without its appear- 
ance of respectability. 


Of Villas, properly so-called. 

I did not, at first, intend to treat in this essay of the forms 
of villas, nor do I now wish to enter into detail on the subject, 
but sorne observations are necessary, because both the situation 
and accompaniments have considerable relation to them. 

I have heard that one of our architects has declared his idea 
of the perfection of form in a country residence to be a cube; 
and if we reason from what we see, we shall be tempted to 
conclude that his opinion is very prevalent. Uvedale Price has 
SS PE Sa es ee 
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compared such houses to brick clamps, and I think correctly ; 
but he gives the preference, though in a slight degree, to the 
house ; and in this I think he has erred, for the sloping sides 
and apparent solidity of the brick clamp, give it an air of 
stability, and even of magnificence (if we could divest ourselves 
of certain associations of meanness) that the house with its 
upright walls and large openings never reaches. The roof, too, 
by indicating the hollowness of the structure, injures the effect. 

The form of the Grecian temple is very simple, but the 
striking inequality of the sides renders it less so than one of 
the clamp-shaped houses, even when considered merely as to 
the outline. If we attend to the detail we shall find still more 
difference, as the most beautiful effects are produced by the 
forms of the columns and their position round the building. 
The situation, when not in cities, is usually on the top of some 
naked, rocky hill; and it must be confessed that in such 
circumstances they are exceedingly beautiful and even appro- 
priate, for the severe simplicity of the building seems to accord 
with the naked majesty of the hill. The Ionic temple on the 
Ilissus is not surrounded by columns, nor seated on any 
eminence, yet its effect is not without beauty ; but perhaps the 
nakedness of the country, and a certain wildness it possesses, 
and from the nature of the soil must always have possessed, 
may admit corresponding nakedness in the building better 
than more luxuriant scenery. Such an exposed appearance, 
however, though it may suit the character of the country, and 
unite with that of a temple, is totally inconsistent with that of a 
peaceful residence. 

The next form in point of simplicity, adopted by modern 
art, at least of those worth notice, is produced by the addition 
of a portico. These usually form a parallelogram on the plan, 
with the portico on one of its sides ; but it is sometimes added 
to the end. In either case the improvement is very great and 
obvious, both as it produces some degree of intricacy and by 
its contrast of light and shade gives importance to the centre, 
and fixes the eye on the most beautiful part of the building ; 
but still, if without offices, and without accompaniments, the 
house is in danger of looking as if only stuck into the ground 
for a time, till a better situation could be found for it. 

In proceeding from simplicity to richness and variety in the 
forms of houses, the next step is the addition of wings lower 
than the body of the building. These either may, or may not, 
contain the offices : with that I have at present nothing to do. 
They may either be on a continued line with the building, or 
may advance or fall back angularly or in curved lines ; they 
may be on a level with the building or placed lower ; they may 
be simple ; or they may vary in themselves, in position or 
height. But before treating of these, I will just mention one 
mode of varying the outline which I believe is now never put in 
practice. That is by wings (I know not what else to call them) 
of the height of the centre, and projecting from it at right 
angles. Such a form I do not recommend; yet I think it 
capable of considerable beauty. The houses built thus are 
always lofty, and with their dwarf walls, vases, flights of steps, 
and richly wrought-iron gates, have an air of stateliness which 
it would not be easy to attain even in the more perfect modes 
of architecture, especially if accompanied, as I believe they 
always were, with rows of elms, the most stately of all trees. 
And so, far from reprobating the taste of our ancestors in this 
respect, I am inclined highly to applaud it. Their manners 
were stately, their dress was stately, they built stately houses, 
and they accompanied them with avenues of elms, the tree and 
the disposition, of all others, best suited to their purpose. 

I have considered wings as lower buildings extending on 
each side of the centre. A lower building, however, may 
extend backwards, and contain the offices; and though it 
will not be visible in front, yet in an angular view such arrange- 
ment may not be without merit—at least, if such a thing be 
added to a square house, it will be better to make it fit to be 
seen, and bring it into view, than to hide it in thick plantations 
as is now usually done. 

In considering the arrangement of wings, I shall proceed 
from the simpler to the more complicated, going through the 
angular before I touch upon the circular forms. 

Wings are, I believe, never added exactly on a line with the 
front ; they fall back a few inches at least. But I shall not 
consider a break of one or two feet as sufficient to exclude a 
building from this division, as hardly a perceptible diminution 
of the lines in perspective is produced by it, or a mass of shade 
sufficient to give it the peculiar character of the house whose 
wings fall back. With this allowance, it will be found that the 
arrangement is by no means an uncommon one; and that it is 
susceptible, not merely of considerable but of very eminent 
beauty, any one may satisfy himself by going only to Wanstead 
House, a villa which has few equals in external appearance, and 
I had almost said no superior in this country. 

(Zo be continued.) 


M. Gosselin, a civil engineer, has received the appointment 
of conservator of the museum at Douai. 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 


Alloa.—The memorial-stone of a Town Hall, Art School, 
and Library at Marshill, Alloa, has been laid. The building 
has been designed by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., and will 
cost between 20,000/. and 30,00e/. The contractors for the 
work are :—Masonwork, Messrs. G. & R. Cousin ; joinerwork, 
Mr. Thomas Brown, Glasgow; plasterwork, Mr. James Grant ; 
slaterwork, Mr. R. Macfarlane ; plumberwork, Messrs. Philp & 
Hutchison ; clerk of works, Mr. Monteith. 

Birmingham.—The memorial-stone of the new infirmary 
buildings for the parish of Birmingham has been laid. ~ Tire 
building will cost about 70,0007, The main corridors number 
four, one being a service corridor in direct communication with 
the administration, available for the conveyance of food, fuel, 
&c, The arrangement of the corridors is designed so that the 
pavilions will have the full advantage of cross currents of air. 
Mr. W. H. Ward, of Birmingham, is the architect, and Messrs. 
William Bissett & Sons are the contractors. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Lower Broughton.—The memorial-stone of a new school 
for the Salford School Board has been laid. The building is 
being erected from the designs of Mr. Henry Lord, architect, 
Manchester. 

worcester.—The new and enlarged schools of St. Paul's, 
Worcester, have been opened. The schools, as enlarged, will 
give accommodation for upwards of 800, as compared with 445. 
The honorary architect was Mr. L. Sheppard, of Worcester. 
The builder was Mr. Inwood, of Worcester and Malvern. 
Messrs. Wake & Dean, of London, supplied the school furni- 
ture; and Messrs. Bennett & Co. of St. Nicholas Street, 
Worcester, the electric bells. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Streatham Park.—A new church, dedicated to St. Alban, 
has been opened. It is in Romanesque style, designed by Mr. 
Ed. H. Martineau, of Weymouth Street, W. It is faced inside 
and out with red bricks, columns, dressings, &c., of red New- 
biggen stone. There is a substantial open-timbered roof covered 
with Bracknell red tiles. The floors of nave, &c., are Gregory’s 
wood-blocks ; the chancel of mosaic. The general contractors 
were Messrs. Gregory & Co., of Clapham Junction, S.W. 


Waldon.—St. Mary’s Church has been reopened after re- 
_storation and enlargement. The whole of the works have been 
carried out by Mr. Gozzett, builder, of Woodham Walter, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Fred Chancellor, architect, of 
Chelmsford, for nave and aisle, and of Mr. Ewan Christian, 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for chancel. The 
tower restoration has not yet been taken in hand. 


Penarth.—The Presbyterian chapel, which has been reno- 
vated at a cost of about 800/, was reopened on Sunday last. 
The whole of the old building, with the exception of the end 
and side walls, was taken down and extended at the front, thus 
providing sitting accommodation for about 400 worshippers. 
The work has been carried out from plans and under the 
superintendence of Mr. John H. Phillips, architect, Cardiff, and 
the style adopted is a free treatment of Romanesque. 

Peebles.—The new parish church was opened recently. It 
has been erected, at a cost of about 10,500/., on the site which 
was occupied by the former church. The church, which con- 
tains upwards of 1,200 sittings, has been erected from the 
design and under the direction of Mr. William Young, archi- 
tect, London. It is of stone both outside and inside. The 
style is of the thirteenth century period of Gothic of the 
Scottish type. The church is about 118 feet in length by 
63 feet in width, and is composed of nave, north and south 
aisles and chancel, with entrance lobby and staircases extend- 
ing the whole width of the church on the east. A spacious 
vestry or session-house, which communicates with the chancel 
has been added at the north-west corner of the church. The 
nave, 85 feet long by 31 feet wide, is divided into four bays. In 
the walls of the aisles, opposite each of the arcade arches and 
central therewith, are handsome triplet windows with richly 
traceried heads to the two central bays, which are varied by 
four lancet windows in the two end bays, similar windows 
being repeated on the return wall of the aisle. The two central 
windows of the south aisle are made a special feature by being 
carried up above the gallery, and form double transept gables 
intersecting with the main roof of the nave. The chancel 
which is about 28 feet by 21 feet, has the floor raised two steps 
above the level of the nave floor. The chancel arch, 23 feet 
wide by 28 feet high, has an elaborately-worked arch moulding 
springing from stone-engaged columns, which form the jambs 
on either side of the nave, Shallow galleries extend round the 


church over the aisles and are continued across the west end; but 
there are no galleries in the chancel, which is left open from floor 
to roof. The roof is of open timber, 45 feet high at the apex, 
and is divided in bays corresponding with the arcade arching 
of the nave. The tower is placed at the south-east corner, and 
forms a picturesque addition to the view from the High Street 
and Tweed Bridge. The size at the base is about 20 feet 
square, the height to the vane about 120 feet. Underneath the 
vestry is a heating chamber and a room in which is placed the 
hydraulic engine for the organ. The church has been heated 
in a most effective manner by one of Grundy’s patent hot-air 
apparatus, the air being carried along in stoneware pipes under 
the floor and ejected into the church at different points. The 
contractor for the whole of the works in connection with the 
building was Mr. Alexander White, builder, Edinburgh. 

Truro.—The foundation-stone was laid on Friday of a new 
Methodist chapel in Lemon Street, which will be erected from 
plans prepared by Mr. Silvanus Trevail, M.S.A, A new school 
is also to be erected under the same architect. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has promised to send to the exhibition 
to be held at Conway, in connection with the Royal 
Cambrian Academy of Arts, Sir Frederick Leighton’s The 
Procession of Cimabues Madonna, the picture which first made 
the reputation of the painter. ; 

M. Maillart has sent to the Salon his large ceiling-painting 
for one of the Paris Mairies. The subject is Parts Justructing 
her Children. 

A Room will be assigned in the Manchester Jubilee Exhi- 
bition fer portraits and relics connected with the periods of 
1715 and 1745, which were of interest in the history of 
Lancashire. 

The Royal Association for the Promotion of Fine Arts in 
Scotland will issue this year a reproduction, by the photo- 
gravure process, of Sir J. Noel Paton’s picture, Ze Quarrel 
between Oberon and Titania. 

A Chancel Screen, designed by Mr. R. J. Johnson, of 
Newcastle, has been placed in the parish church of Ovingham- 
on- Tyne. 

Competitive Plans are to be obtained for the technical 
school and free library proposed to be erected for Dewsbury. 

Tne Duke of Westminster has offered to the London 
Congregationalists, for the purposes of a new church in Robert 
Street, Westminster, the lease for ninety-nine years of a site 
the freehold of which is valued at over 25,000/. 

A Partnership has been arranged between Mr. Oliver 
Essex, A.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, of Birmingham and 
London, and Mr. John Coulson Nicol, who several years ago 
qualified as a London district surveyor, and who has recently 
graduated as an Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. Robert Parker, who has been surveyor to the Poplar 
District Board of Works ever since its formation, has resigned 
owing to failing health. 

St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, is to be reopened on 
Sunday. 

The Archdeacon of Cork appeals for 3,000/. to enable him, 
with the assistance of the insurance money, to rebuild the 
church of St. Luke’s, Cork, recently destroyed by fire. About 
1,200/. has been already contributed. 

Mir. Styan, who has resigned the city surveyorship of York, 
has been appointed consulting surveyor to the Corporation, at 
a salary of 1oo/. per annun. for life. 

Wir. David Spencer has conveyed on trust to the Coventry 
Corporation property in Earl Street, for the proposed technical 
institute, science and art classes, &c. 

The Parishioners cf Chagford intend to place a stained- 
glass window in the church in memory of the late rector, the 
Rev. H. G. Hayter-Hames. 

The Duke of Northumberland has offered to give a site 
worth 1,2002,, and containing 3,000 square yards, for the pro- 
posed borough infirmary at Tynemouth. 

An Iron Bridge constructed over the Tees at a cost of 
65,000/., by Messrs. Whitaker Brothers, of Horsforth, from the 
designs of Messrs. H. Hayter and C. Neale, was opened for 
traffic on Monday morning at Stockton-on-Tees. 

Mr. Edward Woods, president of the Institution of Civil ° 
Engineers, will give a conversazione on Wednesday, May 25 
(Derby day). It will take place in the South Kensington 
Museum, by permission of the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

Wajor-General Richard Clement Moody, R.E., who was 
Governor of the Falkland Islands from 1843 to 1847, and served 
as Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works in the newly- 
organised colony of British Columbia from 1858 to 1863, has 
just died at Bournemouth, - 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


*.” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance a Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 


at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BRIGHTON.—April 20.—Designs are invited for an Orna- 
mental Clock Tower to be erected in the Quadrant, North 
Street, by Mr. J. Willing. Premiums of 20 guineas and 
Io guineas. Particulars, &c., at Willing’s principal Bookstalls 
on Metropolitan Railway, London. 


EDINBURGH.—May 14.—Designs are invited for proposed 


Library Buildings. Premiums of £105 and 50 guineas. Mr. 
William Skinner, Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—F or Erection of Buildings.for the Proprietors 
of the Free Press. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 34 
Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


ARDSLEY.—April 12.—For Building Board Schools, Mr. 
G. A. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 
ASHFORD, MIDDLESEX.—For Building Villa. Mr. Fitt 


Architect, Richmond Road, Staine. 


ATHERSTONE.—April 25.—For Construction of Pumping 
Station, Service Reservoir, Laying Pipes, &c. Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E., 7 Westminster Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

AXMINSTER.—April 9.—For Building Villa Residence. 
Messrs. Pinney & Son, Architects, Axminster. 

BEDALE.—April 13.—For Building Chapel. 
Mr. Cooke, Painter, Bedale. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—a<April 13.—For Building Concert Hall. 


&c. Mr. W. Batten, Architect, too Bonner Road, Victoria 
Park, E. 


BisHoPp AUCKLAND.—April 13.—For Stone Boundary Walls 
at Reservoirs. Mr. Askwith, C.E., South Road, Bishop 
Auckland. 

BLACKPOOL.—April 9.—For Building House. 
wood, 82 Church Street, Blackpool. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—April 11.—For Swimming Bath, Private 


Baths, Stable, Coach House, Boiler Room, &c. Mr. J. Pollard, 
C.E., 7 Great Queen Street, Westminster. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—April 14.—For Construction of Swimming 
Bath, Eight Private Baths, Stable, Coach-house, Boiler-house, 
&c. Mr. J. Pollard, C.E., 7 Great Queen Street, Westminster. 

BRADFORD.—April 11.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
J. H. Dixon, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND. — April 15.— For Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, 
Fittings, &c., and Construction of Intake Works, Reservoir, 
&c. Mr. R. H. Cox, Clerk, Union Offices, Bridgend. 

CaRpiFF,—April 12.—For Steel Roofing and Steel and 


Iron Pier (for Rio, Brazil). Mr. T. Thomas, 10 Richmond 
Road, Cardiff. 


Plans with 


Mr. Silver- 
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BURNLEY.—For Building Two Villas at Harger Clough. 
Mr. T. Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 


CARMARTHEN, — April 14.—For Building Residence at 


Trawsmawr. Mr. G. Morgan, Architect, 24 King Street, 
Carmarthen. Z 

CHIPPENHAM.—April 14.—For Additions to Dvwelling- 
house. Mr. Thomas Holloway, Surveyor, Cotham Villa, Chip- 
penham. 

COCKERMOUTH.—April 12.—For Building House. Mr. 
R. S. Marsh, Surveyor, Cockermouth, 

COVENTRY.—For Building Brewhouse, &c. Mr. T. W. | 


Whitley, Architect, Bank Chambers, Coventry. 
CRICKHOWELL.—April 12.—For Covered Reservoir and 
Intake Tank, Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Pipes, &c. Mr. 
T. Price, Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority, Crickhowell. 
DEwsbuRyY.—April 1z.—For Heating Town Hall. Mr, H. . 
Holtom, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 
DEwsBuURY.—April 14.—For Building Victoria Café and 
Restaurant. Messrs. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury and 
Huddersfield. 
EDINBURGH.—April 8.—For Alterations to Heriot Watt 
College. Mr. Chesser, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
EXBOURNE.—April 13.—For Building Two Cottages. 
J. Rogers, Exbourne, Devon. 
FARSLEY.—For Building Mill Chimney. Mr. C. S. Nelson 
Architect, Albert Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 
GRAys.—April 12,—For Building Board Schools. 
Waymouth, Architect, 23 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
GLAscow.—April 11.—For Renewal of Railway Viaduct over 
Kirkgunzeon Lane, Southwick (150 tons Wrought-iron Girders, 
120 tons Cast-iron Screw Piles). The Engineer’s Office, St. 
Enoch Station, Glasgow. 
GRIMSBy.—April 11.—For Alterations to Town Hall. 
E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Grimsby. 
HALTON LEA GATE.—April 13.—For Enlargement of 
Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. J. Carr, Halton Lea Gate, Carlisle. 
HASTINGS.—April 13.—For Supply of Cast-iron Water 
Mains (45 tons). Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, Surveyors, 5 
Havelock Road, Hastings. 
HEDNESFORD.—For Building St. Saviour’s Mission Church 
Mr. F. W. Evans, Architect, 83 High Street, Birmingham. 
HEREFORD.—April 20.—For Restoring St. Mary’s Church, 


Clifford. Mr, Ewan Christian, Architect, 8 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 


HINCKLEY.—April 12.—For Building Nine Houses. The 
District Co-operative Society, 45 Castle Street, Hinckley. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 14.—For Building Stables, Work- 
eke Offices, Sheds, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Hudders- 
field. 

KETTERING.—For Building Factory. Messrs. Gotch & 
Saunders, Architects, 1 George Street, Kettering. 

KILLARNEY.—April 14.—For Gate Lodge at Lunatic 
Asylum. Mr. J. F. Fuller, Architect, 179 Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. 

LEEDS.—April 13.—For Alteration and Enlargement of 
Weetwood Hail, Reconstructing Stabling, Coachhouses, &c., 
and New Entrance Lodges. Mr. T. Ambler, Architect, 9 Park 
Place, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—For Building Sunday School and Classroome. 
Messrs. W. Hill & Son, Architects, 52 Park Square, Leeds. 

LLANELLY.—April 12.—For Building Baptist Schoolrooms. 
Mr. J. Clement, 9 Greenfield Terrace, Llanelly. 

LoNG Earon.—April 9.—For Building House, Stabling, 
and Out-office. Mr. John Sheldon, Architect, Market Place. 


Mr. 
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Patentee_and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, ‘VI 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), suit 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 
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UPPLEMENT 


LOCKERBIE.—April 9.—For Ironwork for Girder Bridge 
(7o feet span) over River Dryfe, and Altering Masonry Abut- 
ments. Mr. Frank Carruthers, Victoria Square, Lockerbie. 

LoweEstorr.—April 12.—For Construction of Sewage Works, 
Ejector Chamber, Manholes, &c., Laying Cast-iron Pipes under 
Inner Harbour, &c. Mr. F. C. Stallman, C.E., 23 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 

LypNey.—April 9.—For Pulling Down Mansion and Build- 
ing Stabling. Mr. G. Lawrence, The Park, Lydney. 

MANCHESTER.—April 30.—For Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct from Thirlmere (Seven Miles). Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., 
Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 

MILDENHALL.—April 13.—For Building Roller Mill. Mr. 
F, Read, Solicitor, Mildenhall. 

MILVERTON.—April 20.—For Building Board School for 
Boys, and Caretaker’s House. Mr. G. H. Cox, Architect, 26 
Temple Street, Birmingham. 

PETROCKSTOWE.—April 20.—For Restoration of Church 
Tower. Plans at the Rectory. Mr. Ernest W. Field, Chairman 
of the Restoration Committee. 

PirsLico.—April 15.—For Building Parish Church. Messrs. 
Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 

PONTYCYMMER.—April 9.—For Additions to Hotel. Mr. 
G. F. Lambert, Architect, Town Hall, Bridgend. 

RADCLIFFE. — April 11.—For Building Five Houses, 
Messrs. Sellars & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, 
Bury. 

READING.—April 13.— For Supply of Stoneware Drain 
Pipes, Lime and Cement, for one year. Mr. Albert W. Parry, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 


RIPON.—For Works at Grantley Hall. 
Architect, Ripon. 

ROCHESTER.—April 12..-For Rebuilding the New Marke 
House Public-house, and Cottage adjoining, at the Common. 
Mr. Walter Banks, Architect, 11 Victoria Street, Rochester. 


SHOREHAM.—April 9.—For Alterations to Dolphin Cham- 
bers. Mr. H. Paine, Ironmonger, Shoreham. 


SOUTHMOLTON.—April 15.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and School at Alswere. Mr. Kingsland, 18 South Street, 
Southmolton. 


Mr. G. Mallinson, 


Waterworks and Stabling, Willow Hall. 
Architects, Sowerby Bridge. 


Chapel School. 


holder Tank. 
chester. 


and Clothes Store at the Workhouse. 
Architect, Stoke-on-Trent. 


into Classrooms, and Building Large Hall, &c. 
Brown & Fisher, Architects, Wellingborough. 


buildings. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—April 14.—For Building Aérated 


Messrs. Lloyd & Son, 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—April 16.—For Rebuilding Clough 


Mill. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office 
Buildings, Halifax. 


St. ALBANS.—April 9.—For Extension of Congregational 
Mr. Nash, Market Place, St. Albans. 


STEETON.—April 11.—For Warehouse and Drying Kilns. 


Mr. S. Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


STRETFORD.—April 20.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
Mr. B. Haynes, Secretary, Stretford, Man- 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—April 13.—For Building Workshop 
Mr. Charles Lynam, 


STONE.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. A. P. Miller 


Architect, 4 Bagnall Street, Hanley. 


TARPORLEY.—April 25.—For Constructing Reservoir, Pipe 


Laying, and Works in connection, Vyrnwy Water Scheme. Mr. 
G. F, Deacon, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


THORNES.—April 11.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. J. 


Vaughan, Gaskell Villas, Thornes, Wakefield. 


WELLINGBOROUGH.—April 8.—For Converting the Priory 
Messrs. Talbot- 


WIcGTON.—April 18.—For Building House, Byre, and Out- 
Mr. P. Hewetson, 27 George Street, Wigton. 


TENDERS. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


For Additions and Alterations to Vagrant Wards at Workhouse, 


Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


T. Buck, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; , ‘ . £291 10 oO 
W. Neale, Donington-le-Heath . : : . 28980 0 
T. Orton, Ashby-de-la-Zouch . 3 : . 284381 0 
H. Slater, Ashby-de-la-Zouch . ; : - 2040-0 
Wilkins & Orton, Ashby-de-la Zouch . ; , 270mO GC 
G. R. Pike, Ashby-de-la-Zouch . : - . 205 aaa O 
J. FARMER, Ashby-de-la-Zouch (accepted) . - 250 malo 


CTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leadin, Architects; 
to suit every requirement and fastening; 


ASH and CASEMENT. 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


able way. 


LITYILE trouble and expense. 


without taking the door down. 
No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. 


No. 154, without Silent Check Action _.. 


“ VICTOR”? SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right of left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order. 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- 
No. 148, without az 1 1 es 30/- 
Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5, 
Depth of Well 6}x 3 diameter. 


preparation is necessary. 
o. 140, with Silent Check Action 


Repairs to No, 150, without ,, a * 


ROBERT 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the * Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or Sw 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs Lh 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 


The ‘* VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT OHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 


Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 


For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 73 x9. 


For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 103x121. 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
Made in polished brass. _ 
+. 35/-) 6-in. Pp 
... 30/-J barrel. 7 s5 of but w ein, 9 S7/n 


all kinds of Spring hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned, - 


ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, S.E. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘*VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145), If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


eet | 
ce 
ll 


2 ba 
RAN 
i Hille 


i 


NaN) FUE = 


I 


+. 42/- each. 


3/= 


a No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. os ae ae 
No. 147, without ,, .. a ” ee 

Size of Cover Plate, 5x5 
Depth of Well, 6}x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this. a is 
used one of the pdinary utt 
ae ee ee 5 Ape 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance, This classof. aie 
is also made with a Specia 
ote Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
_ be strengteeee 4 the 
ened at wi y turnip 
ee cap either to the right 
or left. x 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is ® most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
ina moment to suit the hn 
: send otis Scr 
any wind pressure. The topcap egulates the closing speed. Vict 
Butt Spring willallow ofthe oor being thrown right k without injury 


No. 
139, wi i Jon ws xs ..  6-in, Barre, 35/ 
5 ipa manag oe and Spring Adjustment  8-1n. & “ 


149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment f-in. 30/2 
we i 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BAKEWELL. BATLEY— continued. 
For Building Hospital, Male Vagrant Wards, and Additions to Joiners. 
the Workhouse, Bakewell. Mr. JOHN FOSTER, Architect. Joshua Green, Mirfield ; ? : ‘ £425 0 0 
William Harrison, Sheffield . : : - £3500 .0..0 Henry Yates, Birstall . ; ; ; ; . 309 19 Io 
BALLYWILLAN. E. H. Shaws Mirneld’ 4 > 2. Soe COMO FG 
* For Rebuilding Church, Ballywillan. Mr. W. J. ANDERSON,| John Ledgard, Heckmondwike . . . ~~ 296 10 © 
C.E., Architect, Coleraine. Richard Field, Batley . : - . : 7205 Oo FO 
R. Young, Ballymony : : : 5 so AY eed 9 G, J; Turver; Dewsbury . “ 7 ezQ0 so FO 
W. J: Esdale, Portrush . ; ; ; siipltOShes @ 40 Fothergill & Schofield, Batley Carr. : 200M EO 
J. McClay, Strabane ; ’ ; . sy 1950 14 0 John William Harrop, Gawthorpe . r et SOAS ob 
W.C. Gant, Ballymena , : : : ig E,OL0. 25 4:9 George Elliott, Hanging Heaton. : ; L200 SO. EO 
Alex. Higgins, Coleraine . : : : PE, F000, Or. Charles Brown, Gomersal . : > : 1 27S OO 
J. & J. Graham, Portrush . < : ‘ tail g5 00a D- <0 W. & E. Whitehead, Ossett - : 7 », 27S OWTD 
D. Reid, Portstewart : : ‘ 4 gait Son Ont? Kayes & Scates, Batley - : ; > 1263 4t Aco 
W. Douglas, Coleraine . . J se 4517S John Edward Greenwood, Dewsbury . ; > 203540" 80 
J. KENNEDY, Coleraine (accepted ja j » 1,484 0.0 na & Wee Heckmondwike ' , , ae 15 0 
eorge Gi ewsbury : : : ?'260*%0"5b 
: BATH. - Garthwaite & Blackburn, Dewsbury . : , 260) ROs%o 
F a Seca to Isabella House, Combe Down, eae 5 - Cheitoplerililiiewortht ciate Wee a : 259 ak 
: ; : ; ; : David Dear, Batley Carr . : : ’ of ..258,07 fF 
Morris & Whitaker y : : cabs : Lyles & Smith, Batley Carr. : : d MS SURES ae 
G. FISHER, Combe Down (accepted) : ; - 149 “s fe) Samuel Armitage & Sons, Dewsbury . ; . 257 0.0 
BATLEY. George Mann, Heckmondwike . : : (2575.60.50 
For Seven Houses at Staincliffe, Batley, for Mr. Thomas Kaye, Horsnell & Heald, Ossett . : . : ol 254 40.30 
Blacksmith. Mr. J. T. LAw, Architect, 64 Commercial Land & Nettleton, Ossett . : : : 1 296 20 te 
Street, Batley. Henry Brooke, Batley . : - : . + (250. +10 
Foiner and Mason Work. W. E. Brook, Ossett . ’ : : : 2 225. MO .7s 
J. Akeroyd & Son, Birstall.  . ot ee ee eel William Turner, Batley . f 225.90 0 
Masons. JOHN RICHARDSON & SON, Staincliffe (accepted ) 2140 0 
J. & B. Farrar, Birstall ‘ : : : EGIL LO. 4O Clark & Haley, Dewsbury . F 3 i “72037 00 [10 
Joseph Lake, Batley . 2 : : ginal 9 <p: ghee at @) si 
Christopher Robinson, Batle 680 0 0 Pes ie 
eee eon, Batley” ; ; : Thomas Smithies & Son, Castleford -. : ¢ €F07 0-40 
Kitson & Blamires, Batley Carr . . : nO 7 5. OO George Fawcett, Dewsbury ; ; gwi8t Abode 
William Ellis, Batley Carr . 2 F A +, 070 0. 0 8 z : ; i. 
: rhage ; Edwin Thornton, Shipley . . . . eo KOE eo 
John Firth, Staincliffe . 5 A i : : pA 10 oO Pickles‘Bros., Leeds ; A 99 \'6\ lo 
J. & T. Oldroyd, Batley ; 5 ; weOse OO ; ‘ y : 
Solomon S. Baines, Batley . ; 5 : ; 040 50 0 George Hargreaves, morepur ya 1p ee 
: Jonas M. THORNTON, Heckmondwike (accepted 78 0 0 
Thomas Clegg, Dewsbury Moor. : i 5 030 OO IT EG mSehireae’ Dewsbar 96 
; ; vow 3 : 2 8975 161 
James B. Allatt, Heckmondwike. : : O20 NO_¢ O aide 
; 5 ; : aD ee s 
Ee Me Beer Deedes ; . . ee x WILLIAM PARKER, Heckmondwike (accepted) . 53 18 0 
SAMUEL Y. NorTH, Batley (accepted) ee nee SOO, =O. 1-0 ; Plumber. 
Ironwork. EDWIN WALLER, Heckmondwike (accepéed ) 83 Vie 
William James & Son, Dewsbury ; : ee AsO Painter. 
JOHN LEES, Gomersal (accefied ) : : meee O JOSIAH STREET, Heckmondwike (acceffed ) os 17) Toe 


WAHOGANY @& HARD WoobDnDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & OO., “*ncanrroNDon, 2. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &. 
Seasoned Woods ‘cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stovks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, Lon DON. 3s 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


WwW. NOB LTE:, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER- SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey, 


AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C,, 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers, 
At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


: FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
+ LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


— A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


<< K nS: 
ee 
Wl 


wif Vie 


= SSS 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. LEBBUIT, Patentec, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, F.C; 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BEVERLEY. : 
For Supply, &c., of 100-feet Gasholder. Mr. E. BRYAN, Engi- 
neer, Beverley. 
W. C. HotmEs & Co., Huddersfield (accepied ). 
Cost between £1,200 and £1,300. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
For the Erection of Omnibus Shed, Kyotts Lake Road, for the 


Birmingham Central Tramways Company, Limited. Mr. 

E. PRITCHARD, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. J. KINCAIRD, 

M.Inst.C.E., Engineers. 
T. Rowbotham, Birmingham £20 OLRO 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham »iyO 9 O10 
J. Hartley, Birmingham. 620 0 O 
J. Moffatt, Birmingham K 587,00 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham 558 0 O 
J. Fell, Leamington . ° : : 556 0 O 
JacoB Biccs, Birmingham (accepted) 541 0 O 


BROADSTAIRS. 
For Building Two Shops and Dwelling-house at St. Peter's, 
Thanet, for Mr. T. S. Lawrence, Broadstairs. Mr. E. L. 
ELGAR, M.S.A., Architect, Ramsgate and Broadstairs. 


A. Pointer, St. Peter’s.. : , F . £490 0 0 
E. Starke, St. Peters . 395 0 O 
G. Wood, Reading Street 325,000 
J. T. May, Broadstairs ; : 308 oOo oO 
W. S. Blackburn, Broadstairs . : 295 10 oO 
G. M. Dawson, Broadstairs (accepted ) 286 19 oO 


For the Erection and Completion of a Dwelling-house at 


Cosy Nook, Broadstairs, for Mr. Blackwell, jun. Mr. 
E. L. ELGAR, M.S.A., Architect, Broadstairs and Ramsgate. 
C. Home, Ramsgate : : ‘ ‘ £955 0 MO 
C. Collins, Ramsgate . <4) B40., Onno 
J. H. Forwalk, Ramsgate .. 752 OgnO 
Newly Bros., Ramsgate 665 16 o 
H. Miller, Ramsgate . 620 0 O 
J. T. May, Broadstairs ; 602 0 O 
W. W. Martin, Ramsgate . ; 586 0 O 
E. Starke, Broadstairs. ‘ ; 560 0 oO 
G. M. DawsoN, Broadstairs (accepted ) 507 0 O 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
For Supplying 120-feet Treble Lift Gasholder. Mr. F. L. 


RAMSDEN, Engineer, Burton-on-Trent. 
W. C. HoLmEs & Co., London and Huddersfield (accepted ). 
Cost between £5,400 and £5,500. 


mye BILLINGBORO’. 
For Building Two Cottages at Billingboro’. 


T. R. Dickenson, Billingboro’ .£565 0 oO 
J. Banks, Sleaford : F .  5GR eae 
W. Levesley, Spalding © 495 “6 =O 
Wadsley & Son, Horbling j é : 469 0 O 
F,. BURTON, Eagle, near Newark (accefied ) 446 0 O 


COLWYN BAY. 


For Extension of Main Piping for the Conway Corporation. 
Mr. T. B. FARRINGTON, Borough Engineer. 


H. Owen, Gyffin ; ; A - £2,450 0,0 
Winward, Wigan. 5 . 2340 2 
Roberts, West Bromwich . 2,040 0 O 
Cowdray, Newent . ; ; OAR da! s BA 
Williams, Goitre Bach, Bangor 2,050 0 O 
W. Bartley, Nant, Colwyn Bay 2,000 O O 
Stirling & Swan, Manchester 1,999 0 oO 
Thomas, Bryngarth, Bangor . 1,985 0 oO 
Watts, Newport Pagnell . : F037 50 0 
W. Jones, Bangor . : 1,914 6 0 
Fereday, Wedgbury . 1,906 0 O 
Jones & Son, Colwyn Bay 1,097, 0 oO 
Jones & Wood, Handsworth 1,866 14 6 
Roberts & Hughes, Llandudno. L,opgueg. 5 
J. B. Jones, Llanrwst A 1,856 16 o 
Small & Sons, Handsworth 1,837 faa 
R. Hughes, Colwyn Bay 1,687 0 oO 
Bugbird, Carnarvon .° 1,664 12 0 
J. Dale, Northwich ; ; 1,607, 3 -@ 
A. SHEFFIELD, Rhyl (accepted) ° 1,605 15 oO 
E. Roberts & E. Jones, Conway L518. 0.8 


CROYDON, 
For the Erection of Additional Stabling in Handcroft Road, 
Croydon, for Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., under the 


superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, Io Union 

Court, E.C. 
Johnson. \. aes aeees . : ahs - £1,287. 0.D 
Holland . ; . 12 a 
Brass & Son toe O70 
Downs : 3 1,220) 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop . L262 6 a 
Higgs ‘ , : : Resto) enene: 
PAGE, Croydon (accepted ) 105% 0 oO 


—— 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMI'ASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ SunvEyING List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


ilver 


PAWSON & BRAILSFORD, JENKS & WOOD 


DRAWING-OFFICE STATIONERY (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 
MANUFACTURERS, 66 Berners Street, London, W. 


Map and Plan Mounters and Publishers, Lithographers, UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


Printers, Account-Book Manufacturers, 
Inch Timber thoroughly seasoned in a week, not desiccated. _ 
Vavev ¢, te =e, 


Photo-Lithographers, Colour Printers, Electrotypers, 
FBeccccek 


Ergravers on Wood, Copper, Brass, &c, 
General Stationery Stores & Milner’s Safe Depot, 


1 HIGH ST., SHEFFIELD. 


SPECIALITIES IN 


TRACING PAPERS and LINENS in every variety, at the 
lowest prices; WELL-SEASONED DRAWING PAPERS, 
mounted and unmounted; best English Mathematical e 
Drawing and Surveying Instruments; Colours, &c., at : 
the usual professional dissount. 


gs Legal and Commercial Stationery. 


BEST BLUE 


seater 


PENNANT STONE, 


Is a tho- L= Medal was 
roughcuie ee awarded at 
re fx the Inter- 
walls an ig i 
is made in T RADE MARK Heath 
ry nae § Exhibition 

ae = 1884 ,for ex- 
§S. a SSS cellence & 
SSE ithe — durability. 


The Original Inventors aud Sole Manufacturers 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Uheapside, E.C. (Established 186.) 


is an improved 
Brass of a rich 
golden colour; it 
can be made as 
strong as mild 
steel, and will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wrought iron. It is 
largely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
propellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
boats, &c.—For further information apply to Patentee and 


Role Manufacturer, ALEXANDER DIOK 
Street, London. : ae Cane 


planta Real saad < OBSASe Tee e ee* 
Vee AXAVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O, 


For allkinds of Architectural and Building purposes, viz. :— 


Ashlaring, Pillars, Columns, Archways, Steps, Sills, Landers, and 
Hearths; Paving for Church Floors, &c., &c. 


Also for Monumental Work, viz.:—Tombs, Bases, Monuments, 
Headstones, Bordering, Crosses, Sawn Slabs and Block. 


T.ocal Board Work, viz.:—Kerbs (Flat or on Edge) Crossings, 
Paving, Channelling, Pitching, &c. 


Wycombe Stone for Building, Pitching, 


Kerbing, &c. 


We have lately supplied H.M. Board of Works with a large 
[ope ne tor Casing the Curfew and Chancellor of Garter Tower, 
indsor Castle. 


Samples of either Stone and full particulars on application. 


THOMAS FREE & SONS, 
Naphill, High Wycombe. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST,, LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House Jor H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects Catalogues free. 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms, 


Over 1,200 in use. 


The only satisfactory Timber-drying Apparatus. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 

At work in the following, amongst other Towns: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Alnwick, Barnsley, Barnstaple, Birmingham, 
Burnley, Devonport, Dumbarton, Gloucester, 
Lancaster, Leeds, Newton Heath, 
Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, Salford, 
Southampton, Todmorden, Wakefield, West 
Hartlepool, Yeadon, &c. 

FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES OF 


PHILIP PARSONS, 34 Snow Hill, London, £.¢. 


Does NOT warp the Timber or harden the surface, 


HENRY HING 
(Late GREEN & KINQ), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman §Sq., W. 
(Late ot 100 NSW BOND STREET), 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


4 
; 
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SUPPLEMENT 


2) 


CARDIFF, 


For Rebuilding No. 63 Bute Street, Cardiff, for Mr. J. Harvey 
P. JONES, Architect, 


Insole. Mr. J. 
Cardiff. Quantities by the Architect. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For House and Shop, Victoria Road, Great Yarmouth, for Mr. 
J. W. Argyle. Mr. CuHas. G. BAKER, Architect, Great 


27 peat yotreet, 
Yarmouth. Quantities by the Architect. 


Shepherd & Son, Croft’s Street, Roath . £1,082 0 0 Carpenters and Foiner’s Work only. 
Jones Bros., Park Street. 1,070 0 0 Salmon, Great Yarmouth ? gions 0 0 
BE, S. Lock, Tresillian Terrace . ‘ I,0Ig 0 O Knights, Great Yarmouth Tos) Oo; 0 
D. I. Davis, Fanny Street, Cathayes , sat goOnne: D> =O Moore, Great Yarmouth 163 0 O 
Shepton & Sons, Sandon Street. ‘ a) 00405 51..0 Beckett, Great Yarmouth Iss 0 O 
C. Burton, Oakfield Street . » + 945 © O]| Soones, Great Yarmouth 148 18 0 
D. Davis, Catherine Street, Cathayes . . 910 0 0] GrimpLe & Warts, Great Yarmouth (accepted) 148 0 0 
All of Cardiff, 
Bricklayer and Plasterer. 
Bond, Great Yarmouth 216% Obf 0 
DOVER. Skippen, Great Yarmouth 2107 .O4.0 
For Additions to Morley House Convalescent Home, St. Rouse Bros. 200 OF O 
Margaret’s Bay, Dover. Mr. GEORGE SIMMONDS, Archi- EASTOE & SON, Great Yarmouth (accepted) 172 10 90 
tect, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, S.W. Plumber and Glazier. 
Wise, Deal . t £296 0 Oo Harrod, Great Yarmouth . : : ; ey me: 
C. Kent, Euston Road, London . 283 10 oO Prime, Great Yarmouth : ’ : : 042080 
Stiff, Dover . : : 277 0 O Dyson, Great Yarmouth : : F é T1424, O40 
Johnson .0O.; Dover. 243.90 0 Minus & Son, Great Yarmouth . 4 : wr3gh sao 
Richardson, Dov er 21m. Om Barrow, Great Yarmouth . 3 : tM 3330 O80 
Adcock, Dover : 235 0 O GorFIN, Great Yarmouth (accepted ) 36 12 0 
G. H. Denne & Son, Deal . 2252.0, O 
Wiles, Dover ‘ ior 0. 0. GUILDFORD. 
Lane, Dover 218 O ©] For Alterations to No. 36 High Street, Guildford. Mr. J. W. 
King, Dover . gion 0; O° STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor, No. 21 New Bridge 
W. & T. Denne, Upper Walmer, ‘Kent 209 0 O Street, E. C. 
Clayson, St. Margaret’s, Kent . : fo2=.0. 0 May . : , ; J£146 G! © 
AUSTEN & LEWIS, Dover (accepted) . 175.-0 0 Garnett 144. 0 O 
BURDETT & SON (accepted ) 137°1G) O 
FENTON. . 
KINGSBURY. 
a Fenton. ; . £2,208 0 0 For Soe Board Schools and Master’s House at Dosthill, 
ingsbury. 
Clarson & Son, Tamworth 1 £2,200, Gy O 
GORLESTON. Watton & Sons, Tamworth 2,043 I2 oO 
For Alterations and Enlargement of the Elms. Mr. H. D. Pillar Bros., Wilnecote 1,875 9 0 
ARNOTT, Architect, High Street, Gorleston. E, Williams, Tamworth. 1,875 9 9 
J. F. W. Bray, Yarmouth f { £963 0 0 E. ENsor, Tamworth (accepted ) 1,830 0 O 
B. Springall, Yarmouth : 940 0 O Schoolmaster’s House. 
T. G. LEGGETT, Gorleston (accepted ). 877, 0 O E. Ensor . : ; , 560 0 O 
Kemp & Gibbs, Gorleston ; oo25 0 O PILLAR BROS. (accepted) . i : . 439 0 9O 
SPRAGUE & CO. BEST BATH STONE. NOTICE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Briuy.s OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAEUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPR( DUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Pcans of Estatzs, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Cantiricats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
Spracun’s Tasxgs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the 

country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms on 

application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


CORSHAM DOWN, 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


WEST 
Chief Office : 92 CHEAPSIDE.—SAML. J. PIPKIN, Secretary. 


CORSHAM DOWN 
FARLEIGH DOWN 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Wood-Block Flooring Manufacturers, of Great Grimsby, 
beg to give notice to the Trade and Public generally, 
that James Nightingale, who was lately connected with 
them, has ceased to represent them entirely. They also 
desire that all orders and inquiries shall come to their 
Office as above. 


ON TRIN ON ye ve 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS 5 & COr; 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


SOSSSCSSSSCSOSCSOSOSSOSHSSSOOSSSOOSSHSCOSOOD 


SIMPLEX Tsar 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * ** ** 
*** +++ SKYLIGHTS & 


Ie SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Qaneras every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 


(Pd dt hdd de 
(AT SIAADIAAPP A, 


ee: 
Cz 


HORTICULTURAL WORK, the celebrated 
No Special Contract Required. MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 
(NO Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. ADDRESS :— 


ANK QUANIILY SCEELIED« TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


GROVER & Co. (¥imiten), Engineers, &¢. |REMINGTON IN TYRE WRITER. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
CS SOSH SCSSOSCSCSSSOESPSSCHESCOSCSSCOSSSCOSVOSOD 


ART FURNITURE. 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


rn King of Ty ype- centetis the fond rapid and most durable 
pe-writing Machine extant. 0,000 sold last year, and sales 
Se wag: Thousands of ae from Merchants, Govern- 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and ‘* All sorts and Ga pep of a Oe 
Sole London O 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS '& BENEDICT, 
100 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Estimates Given at ; Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 


1808. Issues FIRE, LIFE, and ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
Tt END OFFICE: 4 PALL MALL EAST. 
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SUPPPLEMENT 
WORTH. LONDON — continued. 
ay = be, h. For Supplying and Fixing Boiler at the Infirmary, Bow, for the 
For Restoring Parish Church, Froleswort ae s 
BUNNING & SONS, London (accepted) . - £1,320 0 0 Binge cals of the City of London Union, id $e 
S ) . 5 ‘ 
ET TERED: E. ‘Allday : : . ’ : g te 0 Oo 
For Building Three Houses on the Headland Road, Kettering. Warne? ; ; : : j , te 
Messrs. GOTCH & SAUNDERS, Architects, 1 George Street, Si) Saiitht& Co. .. j : : TIRING 
Kettering. J. Paterson & Co. . 4 . » 475 0 0 
2 se GE UeshetaS * 3h diene £25 ae i ‘ Mander, Elliott, Prior & Col bows (ie 460 0 0 
. Barlow, Kothwe 7” ee fe Russell oF a Mua, 0129 1< 1900.60, room) 
i F, Henson, Kettering. . . . . 202810 0 Putebitison sch el eo te 2: POG, DIIS 308 oo 
C. Sharman, Kettering . . : : % 25020 20. 0 Thomas & Taylor , : BBS 6 
Cusack: Henson, Kettering : : . 2.) S008. 2 20. Riccs’ Ca : i ‘ } | 385 0 0 
G. V. Henson, Kettering . : ee Gs ¢ 15960 +0 “0 Fisted. : . Beto oe 
S. Manley, Kettering . : - : - 1,945. 01 Oo May . : : eet oe 
E. Barlow, Rothwell . . . . 2 te) LOR 7CIAE. 0 Fairley. ‘ a 
ji Bellamy, Kettering PH, QLIuCd oO Nivsicon 2 : : cee Arab 
MARGETTS & NEAL, Kettering (accepted ) « DAI j827ZL01 0 Wrase#™ : eejoho © 
LONDON. Pownell : : : : wearer th 
For Painting and Repairing Offices, 61 Bartholomew Close, Yates . : . , 5 F . PR hy ages ee) 
City of London Union. J. Bellamy . : . ; ° : : ised. .O° O 
G. J. Cross, Trinity Square, eee ; £1; 268 0 oO Somerville. : : —aeay 10. O 
a od, Mi pers : ; ae ee : : For Engineering Work at the Infirmary, oe 
00 ue Ene hoa . : ; : : 3 Warner & Sons . 5 5 ; : ae. 0 
ft Ravery, Shoreditch . : 3 , iNT ,OO5 tio? oO Allan . : : ‘ oe re 6 
H. Cox, Mile End. + 1,080 0 04° Siidder& Co. vi 1) ) nn 
W. & HL Castle, Red Cross Street, Borough | 3077 FO mo Thomas & Taylor : } ; . . 402 0 0 
Ellis & Turner, 90 Aldersgate Street ; 6 1j050 Aoad Poierone ; f ; P : . 450.00 
Fe a Hurley, wiged Green. rae, 9 ase iE . Fraser & Fraser. . i..c< men Shih wae)? _acseeeee 
ay OES ate deice ao 1s eee Bradford & Sons.) - .  s qaueeueee Be ee Pes 
Furness, Herne Hill baal: : : par cts 995 0 oO May ; : : ‘ 5 ! : : : . oo 
G. Stevenson, Cheapside , : ‘ . : 987 0 oO Ro’ Crane agek ‘ , : : . 325 0 0 
J. Hollond, Poplar. vr) HOP « TOBTNOE OT Bradford & Co... 5 sd 
if Mowlem & Co., Westminster ‘ ° -« » JOOLARODO Somerville, ; ‘ : - : f . 300 0 0 
W. J. Lark, Fore "Street : ; 3 : , 944 0 0 ‘ 
R. Seed, Highgate : F ; > - .939 20.0 KIRKHEATON. 
Neave & Neave, St. John’s Wood . ; - 890 0 0| For Building Store at Kitkheaton,*for the Huddersfield 
Newton & Idle, ‘Clapham ‘ ; : 867 0 0 Industrial Society. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen 
W. S. G. Beaves, Highgate Hill 2 4 ; 859 IO oO Street, Huddersfield. Quantities by the Architect. 
G. W. Jackson, Aldershot . - : 3 ; $52,197 6 M. Brook, excavator and mason, Leeds Road, Huddersfield. 
E. Proctor, Woolwich : 4 F 850 oO oO} James Christie, carpenter and joiner, West Par ade, Huddersfield. 
Hudson, Kearling & Co., Rood Lane . > S40mOn 5 Pickles Bros., slater, Fountain Street, Huddersfield. 
A. W. Derby, East India Dock Road. . 825 o oO} T. Armitage, plumber and glazier, Buxton Road, Huddersfield. 
F. Stevenson, Bishopsgate Without . : : 788 .0mO T. Raundon, plasterer, Almondbury. 
M. McCarthy, Chelsea. : : : ot OOO J. Preston, painter, Buxton Road, Huddersfield. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


Liz BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 
——— Ah oobi Oncon, it hegent otreeis aia 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. f 


PERCY CRANE WORKS.’ OFFICES, 93 HOPE fade 


References in all 
large towns. 


Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes 
with Bottom falling out, Self- 
SROTroLe Ohne ee CRAN ES, closing Spring Catch. 


To hold 3 yard . £810 0. 


THarge Stocks. Send for List. ” 4 9 - 910 0 


R HIRE-PURCHASE. Meee of EIST 4019 <Q 


Crane used for Piling, 
FOR SALE, a ie Be J =H O 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. LONDON—continued, 

For Rebuilding Premises in Leadenhall Market, for E. Howard’s | For Works required to be done in Rebuilding No. 57} Old 
Trustees. Messrs. E. N. CLIFTON, SON °& Hope, Archi- Broad Street and No. 7 Austinfriars, E.C., for Mr. R. 
tects. Messrs. Williams & Gritten, Surveyors. Whitehead. Messrs. J. & J. S, EDMESTON, Architects. 

Morter 2 , H es i Fl ' . £3,000 0 O Mr. M. King, Surveyor. 

Carter : : ‘ f : i a SEO O Trollope & Sons, ; cee ‘ 116,943 0 O 
Conder , : , 5 , i : +3334 0 Kinnock , . : ‘ . : ° .° 16,140 0 O 
Lawrance . . : - ° : iis) Oo Oo Boyce . : ‘ F . ‘ ° » 15,640 0 Oo 
Ashby & Homer : : ; I : 5 3,200 | OF. Conder . : 4 ‘ ‘ F : “| E5287 °°0 0 
Brass ; . 4 ‘ . 4 font 27)) OO Nightingale : 2 * 3 « 15,266 0 0 
Mowlem . 2,005 4 0! Oo Colls & Sons : ° - go25,250110 oO 

For General Repairs ‘at Infirmary, Bow, City of ~ London Sheppard. « eaSGH0 ~O 

Union. Greenwood F : » 7E5;161. 0 O 
Rancey . : , , . ; : Ab Zhan on. O Smith &Son . : : s- dds2o0 HOO 
T. Roberts : : ; : P ; igi tlss Oe, 

ET aaa | i : ate a 2 For Enlargement of Board Schools, Sherbrooke Road. Mr 
T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 

T. Boyce . : : : 5 : . - 1,073 0 0 

Bvalisel UO BOE Sy eeB DEL 1 o As Gillard 4 tnt ne + GA, 32z Te 9 

J. Marsland | . Yo4s 0 0 Norris & Luke . ate . : ° « 4,006". oO 

Parke : ; - 1044 0 0 L. C, Roper : j : . ‘ Ps wm F881 o 

W. Gibbs . a cee 1038 0 0 Stimpson & Co. 4 - 29. 9,050 20 

W. Hart ‘ ‘ 1 ; ; ‘ ; . 1,029 0 Oo J. Te Chappell ‘ . Py e 8 3,764 oo. 0 

Wood 5 ' ; 9970 0 J. Holloway ; : : +03,00nme: oO 

Bo bainey. : | 989 0 0 Priestley & Gurney . . 3, 3007010) O 

Neave & Neave ; 5 7 ; " » 975 0 0 2 i) ee ° : ; i : ; sobtdd) Rio 2 

Croker ., : ; ; . ; ‘ « ligd68D c. o HL. “a 1? : : ya TD . v7 DAD AO oC 

Benin ; | 957 14.0 a fC) loway. ; , : . ; ae O 

W. Watson 5 F F é 4 ‘ oe. 930710] .0 Johnson ce : ; ; ° 392917 2 0 

J. Holland : : : : : j - 936 0 oO 

G, Stevenson. . ; ; : : , » 895 © O| For Works to Board Schools. 

J. Brown, Sutton, 829 0 0 

For Rebuilding Furniture Warehouse? No. “6A Haden Street, Penton Grove. 

N., for Mr. James Robinson. . Mr. J. W. STEVENS, Archi- Grover & Son. : : : : . . 16D. oO 
tect and Surveyor, 21 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Dearing & Son « IQS cect o 
Quantities gored. McCormick & Son , Fegteot a 
Higgs & Hill . F : , ; £1540 Oy. 0 N. Richards ‘ : : . £00;10) 0 
Ashby Bros. . ‘ : : : 5 col O Williams & Son . F : é » 495u707 O 
White & Co. . ; : . . » 3,378 0 oO 
Holliday & Greenwood ”. : : Peat 377 0 0 North Street. 
Hoare & Son . ; ' ¢ : eatss40 <0 .0 Atherton & Latta : ° 2) 50 a 
Smith & Son, Norwood : : ‘ ; styl g327) SLO, 0 Unsigned . erie Ls ae. 
Woodward F : ‘ , ’ ; i-iT:2964/0 0 C3. Cons ; ; ‘ : : ; ‘ ao ae GC 
Prestige & Co. . i ‘ ; i PEAR E193 0 O E. J. Coombe c j : : 3 : » 1) 89 Sa 
PEPPIATT (accepted . * sane eee 2502. O_O 1S Fa OR Aas ere ett ae Tare fe) 


WOTICE OF RE WIOV AI. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR GO. 


HAVE REMOVED THEIR OFFICES TO 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC, 


Ee. Ss. HIN DLE Ww, |11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} vensica:'screns 
SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Smali Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
&c., in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c. 


Lids S CRA ee CATALOGUES PR ow APPLICATION. 


GC EK OO HR. G EE BAK EK HR. 


SEVASTOPUNLO KHAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


EXPORTER oF TURKEY & PERSIAN CARPETS, 


DAGHESTAN and ANTIQUE RUGS in all Sizes. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


London Depot, 19 IVY LANE, NEWGATE ST., E.C. 


VOLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s, 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON — continued. 
For the Erection of Warehouse in Blossom Street, Shoreditch, 
for Messrs. Nicholls & Clarke. Mr. W. EVE, ’ Architect. 


Boyce P : ; £2, O72 0 0 
Morter - - - - : Axewlg (8) (© 
Holiday & Greenwood : ; . , 7*-2, 84400 "0 
Condera;7, ° ; : : : 2,828 ome) 

ono 


Cox . ° ° e 2,695 


For the Erection of St. Saviour’s Church, antes Road, N. 
Messrs. JE. K. & J. P. CuTTS, Architects. 


James Holloway . . - ‘ . £5,710 -.0. .0 
Lathey Bros. ° : . : , «530 eee O 
Dove Bros, : : - . Hata) o 
J. Tyerman ° . . : “35 OO nnn TO 


For Alterations to Shop Fronts, oe Messrs. Lester & Co. Mr. 
J. W. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor, No. 21 New 
3ridge Street, E. Cc. 
No. 94 ee Street, Kingsland. 


Sage & Co. : ; : eet By EAR Pe, 

Salter. : A : : 64010080 

FARDLEY & SONS (accepted) aati » 63:17 6 
Vo. 16 ieee Road, Chelsea. 

Saltertane . és . ., LOOTEAE LO 

Sage & Co.- . ; ; : <p. 06 urs O 

FARDLEY & SONS (accepted 7 : ; : aren] F ORO 


For Completion of Fittings to No. 44 Fish Street Hill, for 
Messrs. Wilkinson & Son. Mr. J. W. STEVENS, Architect 
and Surveyor, No. 21 New gree kas E.G, 


A. White & Co. . £135 0 6 
Fuller, Walthamstow . ; 129 0 0 
LAMPRELL (accepted) . ‘ . »  LIO7 O80 


For Improvements at the Unicorn Hotel, Norton Folgate. Mr. 
R. A, LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, 


E.C. 
Raney . ; . : : : : 
Jackson & Todd . 2 : : : A : au " x 
Dainton : j : : : : : ASEH Ge) 
J. Ivory A . ‘  7OsOmmO 


For Works at 74 Bishop's s Road, saivbadee Heath. Mr. R.A. 
LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


Cc, Batcheler A 4 
S. Goodall , : Re % 5 
J. Ivory ° 179 10 O 


SN  ——————————— 


LONDON— continued. 
For Decorations and Repairs at the Offord Arms, Caledonian 
Road. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C. 


J. Walker : ; : : - ; nulwaGr oO. 0) 
Burch & Co. : 4 : . . +» 329 10 O 
Ivory . MP 
Spencer & Co. ; : ; : : : See O 
Si Gocdall ¥ 2m mtg, 286 15 0 


For Alterations at the Prince a, W ae, Harrie a: Padding- 
ton. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C. 


Ivory : ; : 5 A : 5 £1,795 rows! 
Mark. : Me: : : ; , . 1,77Omser a 
Steel Bros. ‘ : ‘ : : ; . oly FE ee 
S. Goodall . : ‘ : : : . LOGE. 2 
J. Anley. . : ‘ : : : : <idsb4ea O10 
Handover . : ‘ : : . + 15a, 2 0 
Jackson & Todd : 5 : : ° 1490.40, © 
Burchicci@o. : : : : - ited 3a 0. O 
J. Walker . - ; : : 3 ; «/nkgaG0k 0, 0 
Spencer & Co. . : ° ° 1,379 0 0 


For Additions to the Premises, IIo High Street, Kingsland. 
Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C. 


Exton & Burton . : : : 4 ; . £2815 see 

S. Goodall . : : 3 . ; : . 259nrauee 

S. Hayworth & Sons . , : : . . 244570) 0 

J: Ivory ° e ° e ° e e ° 186 fe) ie} 
MANSFIELD. 


For Building St. Lawrence’s Schools, Mansfield. Mr. AUG. 
Hi. POTTER, Architect, Mansfield. Quantities by the 
Architect. 


J. Wilson, Retford , : ; : : -£970n Ie 
Fisher Bros., Mansfield . ; ‘ R . Oli meee 
Charlesworth & Co., Mansfield . ; : » COOL Ose 
S, & G. Frisby, Mansfield . : ; : eet j= 
G, STEVENSON,* Woodhouse 840 II oO 


* Accepted with considerable reduction. 


ROWINGTON. 
For Rehanging Bells and Recasting Treble Bell, Rowington, 
Warwickshire. 
CHARLES CARR, Smethwick (accepted ). 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 


DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 
BANKS, 


HOTELS. 


MANSIONS, 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


STRONG ROOMS: & PARTY WALL DOORS 
HOBBS. HART:zC? Team Ch 


eG 


psidel Lonntt 


"SNOSIYd ‘“SWN3SNW 
“SWNTASY “STVLIdSOH 404 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 


BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 


S3LINS § ‘TWI0ddS 


GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SHREWSBURY. STROUD GREEN. 

For Building and Fitting- sy Board School on the Wyle-cop. | For Building the Stroud Green High School for Girls, and 
Salter & Sons. . . - £2,233 I 0 Residence attached, Oakfield Road, N., for Miss Emily 
Frederick Davies. . . : . . 2,160 0 O Mills. Mr. W. STREET WILSON, Architect. Quantities 
oem Gretna AA 1S OO by Mr. J. W. Stevens, 21 New Bridge Street, E.C. 
Thomas France . . . . . . 2,073 16 0 LANSDOWN & Co., Richmond (accepted ) mf2;ta5' d oO 
ePrice. A : : ; : 4 ACO Xe 
Bowdler & Co. . 3 3 c : ; =z,000 70" 0 
Oliver Jones , : a oar ‘ ; 22.060 .0 0 WIRRALL. 

John Groves. ; ‘ , . ’ . 1,950 0 o| For Road Improvement Works, Hoylake and West Kirby, 
Treasure . ‘ ‘ , ; fgifog4iio o Wirrall. Mr. H. BELor, C.E., 13 Harrington Street, 
H. FARMER (accepied) . Ga ae Liverpool. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. J. Evans, Parkgate . “5, «ASSO dS, O 
For Building Board School for Boys, Out Offices, and Boundary Anwell, Dyson & Wainwright, Lisburn - 3,584 18 3 
Walls, Sutton-in-Ashfield. Mr. J. P. ADLINGTON, Archi- Holme & King, Liverpool . ny (ne 3584.14 ad 
tect, Butchery Street, Lincoln. W. Hope, Liverpool. . . . + + 3:544 0 0 
(elipsham, Norwell:... 6 siioct + £2,090 ato Smith Bros., Hoylake Stowe en, te en AG 10 Ag een 
Smith & Lunn, Newark . «wt. 2,075 0 0 J. Nuttall, Moss Side. Sibert ai ie! 7) 
Beck, Matlock Bridge. ¥ ‘ ‘ +) 2,054. 000 Sterling & Swann, Birkenhead . ; ; ST gy SOC eas O 
Price, Nottingham. : ; ; oy pase 2040. .07 0 F. Walkden, Liverpool. : . * 3295) SO 
Horton Bros. Lincoln . 9... 81,9350 of  W.F. Chadwick, Liverpool #45 te =o 53,2700 eee 
Harrison, Lincoln. j : : ’ . 1,925 0 0 T. Catterall & Co., Liver Doot ‘ . ; 3.1 A0n eee 
Greenwood, Mansfeld . . . .  . 1,860 0 0| J. Taylor, Garston. Peg 0 og lle 30 SOS 
Boot, Sutton-in-Ashfield . . 1819 0 o| W. Vaughan, Manchester. . . . Meer 
Jarvis & Redwood, Sutton-in-Ashfield . . 1,767 0 0| J.M'Cabe, Liverpool Soy ana ae time re eh de SG 
SHAW, Sutton-in- Ashfield (accepted ) Soae et 737 080 Malabar & Poole, Seacombe . . - 2,742 6 5 
SWANSEA. J. Riddell, Birkenhead. ‘ + 2,03 a Om O 

For Building Waun Wen Church, Swansea. Messrs. W.G.| A: W: PENN, Seacombe (accepted). 8 002, SOB A ae? 

HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, 38 Bloomsbury | Ensineer’s estimate . shi > Sed Oe ae 5 

Square, London; Park Square, Newport; Pearl Street, 

Cardiff. Quantities by the Architects. For Construction of Church Road, West Kirby, Wirrall. Mr 
John Linton, Newport  . ; : pe A201..0 0 C. H. BELOE, Engineer. 
Evans, Carmarthen . : : : ; eA OO W. Maddocks & Co., Liverpool . : : £596 1en6 
D, J. Davies, Cardiff 9 : ’ : 2,240 0° 0 F. Walkden, Liverpool : : : : oae 8 o 
Stevens & Bastow, Bristol : : : - 2,200 0 0 J. Evans, Parkgate. ‘ ; i s ) SSS uaee2 
Claridge, Banbury . : : : : me 2007 OO J. Taylor, Garston : 5 : : : 330 a0 
Morgan, Swansea. : : : a2,O1l~ 0.0 W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool . ‘ : : (5108 1Gre-O 
Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness . : , 1,005.0" 0 W. Vaughan, Manchester . : : : .. 9490" On1-0 
Watkins, "Swansea. : : ‘ f see isg50°.0° 'O T. Catterall & Co., Liverpool A ; : os ATOp Lea ss 
Williams, Swansea . , : : : fa f-000' 0" O J. M‘Cabe & Co., Liverpool : : ; «Abo, pono 
Jones, Gloucester. ; : : : [ai.o7o° OO R. Malabar, Seacombe : : ; : 3 440 Toes 
Williams, Radnor . ; - - : call cel lO M®) J. Jones, Birkenhead . : : : - « 435) tone O 
Cowlen, Bristol . : : : : : mEe7AG oO “oO J. Price, Great Meolse 2 : ; : piaiaee toi pae o1 8) 
Gwynn, Sketty . j : Peel 720°LO.O A. W. Peen, Seacombe i : i d 1386) Reo 
HILTON & SONG) Swansea (accepted ) : feat 6250"! Engineer’s estimate. : : ; : 247 7e eee 


“THE BAUDOIN FRIEZE,’ 


A DECORATIVE FRIEZE (Beautifully Printed in Colours). 


BY PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


1. PLOUGHING. | 3. MOWING. | 5S. PRODUCTS of the 
= HARROWING. 42. CARTING. CORNEFIELD. 


Length, 14 feet 7 inches, by 15 inches deep. 
Price of the Set, 4s. 6d. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 4s. 9d. 


“THE VANGUARD OF JHE AGE.” 


(From the Wall Painting in the University Hall.) 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE BY EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A, 


Length, 7 feet 3 inches, by 9 inches deep. 
Price 3s. each. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 3s. 3d. 


A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate Paper, can be had, price 6s. 6d. the Set, including 
Postage. 


A COLOURED FRIEZE by M. BOULANGER, 


MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT. 


(WALL PAINTING in the MAIRIE of 13th ARRONDISSEMENT, PARIS.) 


Length, 6 feet 6 inches, by 10 inches deep. 
Price 2s. 6d. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 2s. 9d. 


London: GILBERT WOOD & CoO., 175 Strand, W.C. 
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WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Rebuilding the Boot Inn, Wellingborough. Mr. EDWARD 
SHARMAN, Architect, Wellingborough. Quantities by the 
Architect. 


J. Underwood, Wellingborough . . £600 0 O 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough < #600 40.250 
G. Henson, Wellingborough ' 590 0 O 
E. Brown, Wellingborough . ? tee eke’) 
W. Stevens, Wellingborough 557 0 O 
Clayson Bros., Cogenhoe . 557 0 O 
J. Slinn, Wellingborough . B15. 0.0 


WREXHAM, 

For New Offices in the Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’ Yards of the 
British Schools, Wrexham. Mr. J. MORRISON, Architect, 

10 King Street, Wrexham. 


Davies Bros. f,2534¢ Qs 0 
B. Owen - 2407 0 0 
CoHuxievaens ; 2A@. On 40 
Hughes & Owen . : 227%. Ot O 
R. Hughes. ann 226 0 oO 
W. E. Samuel : A . . ; 218 0 Oo 
DAVIES & SON, Rhostyllen (accepted ) : 210 0 O 
YARMOUTH. 
For Alterations and New Works to Licensed Premises, South 
Quay. Mr. S. RIveETT, Architect, Hall Quay, Great 
Yarmouth, 


Eastoe & Son, Yarmouth, brickwork, slater, &c. £450 0 oO 
J. F. W. Bray, Yarmouth, carpenter, joiner, &c. 258 o o 
Minns & Son, Yarmouth, painter, plumber, and 


glazier, : : : 84 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE bells in the tower of Parkham parish church, Devon, 
have been rehung and the belfry refitted by Messrs. Taylor 
& Co., of Loughborough. 

WE hear that Messrs. Yates, Haywood & Co., Limited, 
have undertaken to supply about 4,500 castings for seats for 
Buffalo Bill’s “ Wild West” Show at Earl’s Court, South Ken- 
sington, in twenty-one days. 


A STAINED-GLASS window, to be executed by Messrs. 
Burlison & Grylls, is to be.placed in the chancel of King’s 
Bromley Church, as a memorial of Lieut.-Col. Lane. 


AT a meeting of the Whitehaven Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority, on Thursday last week, it was agreed that the 
scheme of obtaining a water supply from Wormeill for the 
southern district, at a cost of 10,000/. or 12,000/., should be 
carried out. 


THE American Elevator Company have removed to Mansion 
House Buildings, 4 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., owing to 
increase of business. The Company are fitting up one of their 
standard hydraulic elevators in the stair-well, besides a work- 
ing model explaining its action and principles. 


THE offices of Wilkes’s Metallic Flooring and Eureka 
Concrete Company, Limited, have been removed from 
17 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, E.C., to St. Stephen’s 
House, 2 Coleman Street, E.C, 


IT may be of interest to our readers to know that at a 
meeting of shareholders of the Mersey Tunnel Railway Com- 
pany, held recently, the Chairman stated that during last year 
(1886) 2,944,000 passengers had been carried by their line, and 
every one of these persons must pass over the patent wood- 
block flooring in the lower hall of St. James Street Station. 
The floor, which does not appear to be any worse for wear, was 
laid by Mr. Roger Lowe, of Farnworth, near Bolton. 


THE new Board Schools, Grecian Street, Lower Broughtons 
for the Salford School Board, the memorial-stone of which was 
laid last Saturday, are to be warmed and ventilated throughout 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester warm-air grates. 


ON Monday evening the Edinburgh and Leith Master 
Builders’ Association held a meeting to consider the request 
of the Edinburgh operative masons for an advance of $d. per 
hour in wages. Mr. John Davidson, president, was in the 
chair, and fully twenty members were present. A resolution, 
in which it was set forth that the state of the labour market in 
Edinburgh and throughout the country did not at present 
warrant any advance in masons’ wages, was adopted. It was, 
therefore, resolved to adhere to the resolution of November 18 
last, “That the general rate of competent masons continue at 
63a, per hour, employers in the extreme suburbs to have the 
option of paying tramcar fare in addition if they find it 
necessary.” 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other description o 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &C,, 


ANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN LUMBY, SON, «cx WoobnD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


COMPLETE 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO,, 


ART METAL WORKERS, ES | 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, | 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


BINT, P 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of all kinds of ART WORK 


| for Ecclesiastic and Domestic | 
| | Purposes, 
in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. Designs and Estimates supplied 


IS & BRYANT 


SPECIALITE i 
7] DOOR FURNITURE 
AND LOCKS. 


101 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.LIMITED, 


WOOD BROKERS 


AND 15 cCANADA. 


AND IMPORTERS, 


DOCK, 


LIiIvEeRPOOL.. 
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JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


A POLL of the burgesses of East Retford, to decide 
whether public baths or a cottage hospital should be adopted 
as the Jubilee scheme, has been taken, with the following re- 
sult :—For the baths, 446; and for the hospital, 370. 

A PUBLIC hall is to be built at Bracknell. The subscrip- 
tions at present amount to 1,150/., and it is intended to design 
the hall to allow of future extension. 

IN response to circulars sent out by the Jubilee Committee 
for Cheltenham, promises have so far been received making the 
following amounts :—Winter Garden scheme, 1,761/.; Mont- 
pelier Garden, 1,453/.; public park, 1,2877; and public library, 
1,0687, An anonymous gentleman offered 1,000/. to the Winter 
Garden scheme, and a lady 300/. to the park scheme. The 
latter scheme is being pushed by a large section of the working 
classes ; while the medical profession and other residents are 
urging one or other of the garden schemes, with a view to the 
revival of the Cheltenham waters and the rendering of the town 
more attractive to visitors. 

AT Newbury a stained-glass window is to be placed in the 
parish church, and a clock-tower is proposed to be erected in 
the Broadway, Speenhamland. 

AT a meeting of inhabitants of Bedale and district, a scheme 
for the erection and endowment of a grammar school at that 
town was passed, and a secondary proposal for planting an 
avenue of trees in the town street was also agreed to. 

THE Marquis of Bute has presented the town of Cardiff 
with 88 acres to form a park and large lake. 


THE LATE THOMAS LUNT, C.E. 


In Mr. Thomas Lunt, who died on March 28, another of the old 
school of engineers had passed away. Born at Chester on 
January 13, 1807, he gained his first experience of engineering 
at the Neath Abbey Ironworks, Glamorgan, which were then 
famous for stationary engines, pumping engines, and the 
heavier classes of machinery. Leaving Neath Abbey in 1837, 
Mr. Lunt assumed the appointment of engineer to the St. 
Helens and Runcorn Gap Railway, and two years later 
removed to Bolton to occupy a similar position in the large 
engineering works of Mr. John Hargreaves, who was then 
working the Bolton and Kenyon Junction Railway, and here he 
remained over six years. Leaving Bolton in 1845, Mr. Lunt 


MOULE’S 


FARTH 


removed to the headquarters of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company at Edgehill, Liverpool, to take the entire 
charge of the locomotive building establishment, as well as the 
management of the rolling stock of the company on the 
northern division of theline. During his tenure of office a visit 
was paid to the works by the then rising, but now renowned, 
engineer Mr. Fried Krupp, who expressed himself much 
pleased with the management, and invited Mr. Lunt to make a 
similar inspection of his works at Essen, in Prussia. In 
1850, when the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany dismantled their works at Edgehill, and removed the 
plant to Crewe, in consequence of the superior advantages 
of the latter place, Mr. Lunt received the appointment of 
assistant engineer under the Russian Government on_ the 
St. Petersburg and Moscow Railway, which was approaching 
completion, and in this capacity he conducted the first of the 
engines (which were constructed by Messrs. Fairbairn & Co, 
Manchester), and was personally complimented by the Emperor 
Nicholas on the successful opening of the line. After a stay of 
over two years in Russia, Mr. Lunt returned to England by the 
last steamer which left the Baltic prior to the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, having been appointed manager of the Limerick 
and Waterford Railway. In this capacity he was successful in 
the conduct of the affairs of the company, and by his con- 
siderate and judicious bearing towards the employés of the 
railway gained their respect and esteem, as was evidenced by 
a handsome testimonial of plate which was presented to 
him on the termination of his “five years’ engagement 
in 1857. Feeling the weight of advancing years, and wishing 
to profit by his exceptionally wide experience of railway and 
engineering matters, Mr. Lunt decided to settle in Manchester 
as a consulting and inspecting engineer, and was afterwards 
largely engaged in carrying out work for India, China, 
Australia, and especially South America, for which continent 
he inspected the locomotives and plant for twelve of the leading 
railway lines, besides numerous bridges, market halls, and con- 
structive ironwork of almost every description. He was often 
employed by Mr. Brassey, with whom he was intimate for a 
long term of years, as well as with many of the leading engi- 
neers of the early railway period, nearly all of whom he has 
outlived. Until quite recently Mr. Lunt, despite his eighty 
years, was active both in mind and body, looking forward 
to the celebration of his golden wedding on April 20; but 
his strength suddenly failed, and he passed away quite 


SYSTEM 


(J. W. GIRDLESTONE’S PATENT). 


The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Ki Gqrold 


WAS AWARDED ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY 


Charterhouse Schools 
Haylebury College 


Duke of Bedford’s Schools 


terbury 


rs. 


IN USE AT 


St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood | Sutton Board Schools 


Blean Union Workhouse, Can- | Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. 


WEeacizal 


OF THESE CLOSETS. 


Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Convalescent Institution 


Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 


And Numerous other Institutions 


ASH CLOSETS. 


The Engineer to the Company give 


s PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES Schools, 
Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSETS —on an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Sa GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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INSTITUTE OF AUCTIONEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


AT the first annual general meeting of the members of this 
institute Mr. W. Smith, hon. secretary, read the report of the 
council, which stated that there was every reason for congratula- 
tion at the manner in which the proposal for establishing an 
institute had been taken up amongst the profession. The 
institute was promoted by Mr. G. J. Ottley, by means of a cir- 
cular sent to the members of the profession inviting them to 
attend a meeting on October 6 for the purpose of forming an 
institute. That meeting was attended by more than four 
hundred members of the profession, and a resolution was 
passed founding the institute and appointing a committee from 
those present to carry out the necessary arrangements. At the 
adjourned meeting on December 8, the proposed rules were 
presented and adopted, and the objects of the institute were 
declared to be as follows :—(a) To watch over, promote, and 
protect the mutual interests of its members. (4) To provide a 
central organisation for auctioneers, surveyors, estate agents, 
and valuers, and generally to do all such things as from time to 
time may be necessary to elevate the status and procure the 
advancement of the interests of the profession. (c) To pro- 
vide for the better definition and protection of the profession by 
a system of examination and the issue of certificates. (d) To 
provide opportunities for intercourse amongst the members, and 
to give facilities for the reading of papers, the delivery of lec- 
tures, and for the acquisition and dissemination by other 
means of useful information connected with the profes- 
sion. (e) To assist necessitous members and the widows 
and children, or other dependent kindred, of deceased 
members ; to act as treasurer and distributor of any benevo- 
lent fund or funds which may be contributed by members or 
others for these purposes or any of them, and to make any 
contribution out of the surplus assets or income of the institute 
from time to time to any such benevolent fund or funds, or to 
any established benevolent institution connected with auc- 
tioneers, surveyors, estate agents, and valuers, or any of them. 
(7) To establish in London a club or hall wherein accommoda- 
tion will be provided to meet the requirements of provincial 
members when visiting the metropolis, as well as to meet the 
requirements of London members. (g) To do all such lawful 
things as are incidental or conducive to the attainment of the 
above objects or any of them. At that meeting the council 
were appointed with power to add to their number. Mr. Ottley 


February 2 last, and, as it was necessary that a successor 
should be appointed, at the wish of the council the present 
secretary took office. Applications for membership were 
coming in fast, and it was anticipated before six months had 
elapsed that the institute would number 1,000 members. 

Mr. J. M. Klenck, in moving that the report be adopted, 
entered at length into the objects of the institute, and mentioned 
that offices had been taken at 50 Moorgate Street, where in- 
formation might always be obtained and where country mem- 
bers could have their letters addressed. 

Mr. Bradbeer (Lowestoft) seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Capper, seconded by Mr. Everill, it 
was resolved that no entrance fee for students should be 
charged to those joining prior to September 29. 

Mr. Rose (North Walsham) and Mr. Perks (London) were 
appointed auditors, but the election of additional members to 
the council was postponed. It was announced, in reply to 
questions, that upward's of 500/. had already been received in 
subscriptions, &c. 


SEA WATER FOR GLASGOW. 


AT a meeting of the Glasgow Philosophical Society lately 
held, Mr. John Anderson read a paper on “The Introduction 
of Sea Water into Glasgow.” He submitted a scheme by 
which the water would be taken from the sea at Saltcoats, 
pumped up to a reservoir between Saltcoats and Dalry, and 
brought to Glasgow by pipes laid along the public road through 
Beith, Johnstone, Paisley, and Ibrox. The engineering diffi- 
culties, he had been assured, were not insurmountable. A 
quantity of water sufficient to give the scheme a fair trial would 
be 10,000,000 gallons per week, or 520,000,000 gallons per 
annum. The supposed cost of conveying this quantity of water 
into Glasgow would be 210,000/,, representing an annual outlay 
of 18,0007. He proposed that for the water there should be a 
sliding scale of charges—for quantities from 80,000 to 100,000 
gallons, Is. per 1,000; between 100,000 and 500,000, 10d. ; 
between 500,000 and 2,000,000, 8@. ; and for quantities above 
2,000,000, 6a. per 1,00o—the minimum charge being 4/7. The 
public baths would require of this quantity at least 80,000,000 
gallons. This at 6¢. would give 2,000/., and 4,000 families at 
the minimum rate of 4/. made up the sum of 18,o00/. Supposing 
the whole of these 4,000 families were to use the whole of the 


performed the duties of secretary vo fem., resigning on | water to which they were entitled, there would be left a balance 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LD. 


Works :—_CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. . 
London Office :—_2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster, S.W. i 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld. 


AND 


EMBOSSED AND 
ETC,, 


= HERS GHRIREE - - 
LONDON x ABERDEEN 


tunpsiees) £, 3,134,000: 


55 and 56 


EDWARD SMITH& 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 


RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


COALVILLE. 


MESSRS. E. JACKSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS, 
SURVEYORS and VALUERS, 


LAND, ESTATE, and HOUSE AGENTS. 
HIEF OFFICES: 


CHANCERY LANE, 


: MOSAICS 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 


INCISED TILES, 


Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY, LONDON, S.W. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


LEAD GLAZING, &e. 
ww. JAMES & CO., 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
White Relievo Etchings on Plate Glass, in the 
Continental Style. 


Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps for 


WILLES ROAD & PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, 


— ———_ LONDON, W.C. 
Hranch Offices 69 HOLLOWAY ROAD, Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 
London, N. WM. WOOLLAMS & Co., 
Estates Managed and Rents Collected. Original Makers 


Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 
or Private Treaty. 

Valuations of Landed Hstates, Building Land, and 
House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed, 

Valuations for Probate. 

Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 

Advances sade at 5 per cent.on Reversions, or Purchased 
outright if desired. 

Owners are invited to forward particulars of Estates, Guaranteed 
Freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may have to 


be Let or Sold. which will be Registered free. F R E E FRO M A RS E N | C . 


ANCAST <4 Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes. 
HE zis oS pile metho, ae Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths, 


’ ti t Estimates for Private Patterns free, j 
continue to work the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries formerly | Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded W and 
» | worked by Messrs. KIRK & P 5 wf ’ 
same fine quality as herete iceon*e and to supply Stone of ihe two Lambs suspended, 


$8 :—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
OFFICES :JERMYN STREET, SLEAFORD. SOLE ADDRESS +S OUARE), LONDON, W, 


ARTISTIC. 


CARPETS, WALL-PAPERS, 


Oldest Established Importers. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.¢C 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 
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of 120,000,000 gallons, which could be distributed by stand- 
pipes through the different quarters of the town for the benefit 
of all those who chose to use it. It was therefore highly 
probable that the scheme would not only clear itself, but that 
there would be a large proportion of the water left over for free 
distribution. It the scheme did not clear itself, any tax to make 
up the deficiency would be so small that the benefit would be 
well worth the cost. Mr. Anderson received a vote of thanks. 


COPYRIGHT IN TRADE CATALOGUES, 


AN important application was lately made in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court, on behalf of Mr. Cartland, of 
Birmingham, to restrain Messrs. Saunders, Davies & Co. in 
the first place from pirating the plaintiff’s illustrated cata- 
logues; and, secondly, from selling goods and packages in 
imitation of the plaintiffs. The defendants submitted that the 
motion should be a motion for judgment as follows :—That 
plaintiff consented that the application should be treated as the 
trial of the action, the defendants undertaking, within fourteen 
days from March 17, to account on oath for all printed pattern- 
books printed by them containing any design, drawing, en- 
graving, or other matter, copied or taken from the catalogues 
and books of the plaintiff, registered at Stationers’ Hall (two 
books were exhibited of which several editions had been pub- 
lished, and those two copies were made exhibits); to give 
particulars, to be properly verified by affidavit as to distribu- 
tion ; and to deliver up to the plaintiff on oath all pages of the 
said pattern-books which had been copied or taken from the 
plaintiff's registered catalogue or pattern-books, such pages to 
be verified by affidavit; such pages to be cut out from all 
copies in their possession or power in England, and to be 
delivered on or before August 12. Then an order that the 
defendants be perpetually restrained from printing, publishing, 
selling, or otherwise disposing of any copy or copies of any 
trade catalogue or pattern-book containing any designs copied 
from, or only colourably differing from, the plaintiff’s designs ; 
and the defendants to efface copies of all designs in any way 
infringing the catalogue or designs of the plaintiff on any litho- 
graphic stones or engraved plates, the fact of such effacement 
to be verified by the affidavit of one of the defendants ; also 
that the defendants be restrained from selling or offering for 
sale any goods, not of the plaintiff’s manufacture, having labels 
affixed or attached thereto similar to, or only colourably differ- 


ing from the plaintiff’s, and from using those labels on parcels 
containing goods not of the plaintiff's manufacture. Then, an 
order that the defendants should pay the plaintiff the costs of 
the action, and the sum of 25/. damages, and that all further 
proceedings should be stayed, except to carrying the judgment 
into effect. Mr. Justice Stirling entered judgment accordingly. 


THE CAPELL FAN. 


THE Capell patent double-power fan for mine ventilation, &c., is 
the invention of Rev. G. Capell, of Passenham, near Stoney- 
Stratford, who has experimented largely with fans. The A<olus 
Waterspray General Ventilating and Engineering Company, 124 
High Holborn, are the agents for London and the provinces. 
Since the introduction of this fan it is stated that it has esta- 


E 
IMD 


blished a reputation for giving the sharpest blast and largest 
volume of any fan in the market, with an economy of power 
which has everywhere created surprise. It is for ventilation of 
all kinds—drawing out foul air, dust, smoke, steam, or noxious 
vapours, and discharging them free or into condensers. The his- 
tory of the introduction of the fan has somewhat of more than 
usual interest, as its efficiency was at first quite unaccountable 
and contrary to all accepted theories. When first brought under 
notice and submitted to tests, independent experiments were 
made with a model fan 6 inches in diameter and 3 inches wide, 
and, to quote the report, this “gave results quite unparalleled 
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OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STON E, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 


SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


PILKINGTON & Co, SPHAT TE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST.,E,C, 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Estimates on application te 


EMLEY & SONS 


(LIMITED), 
STEAM SAWING, MOULDING, TURNING, 
AND POLISHING WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


> Shakespeare Printing Works, 
oe” BIRMINGHAM. 

D- BLOCK PAVING 

(MR. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 


@For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


4 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 
OLUME XXXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE PATENT 
WINDOW | ~Top-Light 
BLIND == 3! VENETIAN 
4 LAWRENCE : 
LANE, As Bend fon Vettoras of 
LONDON: EO. Hi Illustrations, ‘ 
Telegraphic yi Price Lists, 
Address :—  ————————— | &c., &e. 
‘*Blinds, London.”’ J) Free on application. | 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out a i in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lJs. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
price delivered ex “ship’’ within one month Sample of 
10 blucks rent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with aboye special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very iow prices :—1}x44 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 54s. 9d. per square ; 1x 44ditto, 45s.; 134 Pitch Pine 26s. 6d,; 
1X4 ditto, 22s. 9d. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmill- :—537 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 


Telephone 3,188. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM.-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
simple in construction, and is made in the form of aStove, 
the back of which is sewicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register or 
Stovefront. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and d welling - 
houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, : 

TESTIMONIALS. 
“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 

“‘Srr,—-I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. Tt has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., 

‘To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.” 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“* December 16, 1885, 

“DEAR S1R,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heata 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

*R, 8. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 

From James Garry, Esq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 

July 1864. 

“* DEAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 
adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 
Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rev. G. G. OC. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, 

“DEAR Sirn,—You will be gratified to hear thatthe school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
esonomical and efficientthat I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Bociety of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex- 
hibition, 1885 :—‘' 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1.— 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundy at 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilising 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, tor 
warming schools and buildings by a supply of freshly warmed 
external air.’’ 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 
London.—Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 


Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, &e, ‘ 


Agent for Scotland, Skprimus HARPUR SMITH, 1 Upper Gilmore 
Place, Edinburgh, 
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by any fan of the size. With a velocity of 4,200 revolutions 
per minute, it supported on the exhaust side a column of water 
over 7 inches high, the exhaust tube end passing through a hole 
in a piece of board placed over the central orifice, which is 
3 inches in diameter. A 14-inch fan, worked by hand, and 
making 2,100 revolutions per minute, supports a column of 
8 inches. The velocity of the tips of the blades is 7,700 feet 
per minute. The largest fan at Reading carried but 5:5 inch 
of water with a blade-speed of 9,233 feet, so that the Capell 
fan is, roughly speaking, twice as powerful.” The reason of 


i 


| 


‘ 


if 
jl 


its being so powerful in practice was not apparent. It consists 
of two sets of blades, an outer set and an inner set. The outer 
blades are fixed on a drum, and in this drum are cut ports or 
openings. There appeared nothing remarkable about the 
curves of the blades, nor any necessity that a particular curve 
should be accurately followed. The drum, however, appeared to 
be a positive evil hindering the escape of air. The Rev. G, Capell 
accordingly constructed a similar fan, but without the drum and 
with the blades carried inward. The fan could then only be made 
to lift about 2 inches of water instead of 7 inches ; and next, with 
a fan tried with the blades extending outward, the result was, 
if possible, worse, Mr. D. K. Clark, C.E., who carefully tested 
the fan, considered that the reasons why the horse-power of 


work done in the exhaust tube of the fan was greater than the 
horse-power of the engine, was due to the low discharge velocity 
of the fan, and experiments have since proved the discharge 
velocity of the open fan to be one-seventh the velocity in the 
exhaust tube of the same fan, running at the same speed. Mr. 
Clark, to render this more clear, cited M. Péclet, who has 
exhaustively experimented on the flow of air in pipes. He 
proved that when a current of compressed air from a reservoir 
was delivered through a smaller pipe suddenly into a larger 
pipe in continuation of, and having about twice the diameter of 
the smaller pipe, the velocity of the flow through the smaller 
pipe thus supplemented was above one-third greater than when . 
the current was discharged directly from the smaller pipe into 
open air. He further proved that, when a divergent conical 
adjutage of small taper was fitted to the smaller tube, or when 
the larger tube was connected with the smaller tube by means 
of a conical junction piece, the velocity of flow through the 
smaller'tube was multiplied by two and a half times. These 
augmentations of velocity were in both cases effected without 
any increase of absolute head pressure for propulsion, The 
smaller tube in Péclet’s experiments corresponds to the suction 
tubes of the exhausting fans tested, and the conical continuation 
corresponds to the radial expansion of the fan. The expanding 
vent of the Guibal fan is analogous. It is found in one case to 
have nearly doubled the efficiency of the fan when worked 
without the vent. - Mr. Clark also adds that by adapting a suit- 
able diverging or expanding adjutage to an aperture in the side 
of a vessel full of water, the velocity of outflow becomes one- 
half more than the theoretical velocity. 


Practically then it may be said that these fans at a given — 


blade-tip speed will give superior results to the Guibal fans in 
volume and superior water gauge, and that size for size they are 
three times as powerful as any open ventilators now in use in 


colliery ventilation, while that in economy of power they 


surpass all other fans. In cost, in proportion of work done, they 
are unapproachable by any other machine. Their construction 
is remarkable for strength, being built on a steel cylinder, and 
having wings and axle of steel, the radial wings and angle-irons 
being equivalent to spokes in a wheel. In lightness they are 
equally remarkable. A 12-feet fan with 8-feet inlet at 100 
revolutions can pass 75,000 cubic feet per minute, and weighs 
only three tons. Above to-feet diameter they are driven 
direct ; under that size by rope gear or belt. A 12-feet open 
fan can pass 150,000 cubic feet per minute on a mine with 
suitable air-ways. For high-water gauges, say five or six 


ESTABLISHED 1851, BOOKS. i 
Tao pat a DON TO SUFFERERS.» 
BISKBECK BANK. Southampton Buildings, ||NTERNATIONAL SERIES OF THE LIBRARY A BO ‘e 
Ch Lane. HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT, 
THREE per CENT, INTHENST allowed on DEPOSITS OF ART. 8 Testimonial 


repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, 
and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars 
Can be obtained post free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31, 1884, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


Ho” TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 


Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING Soorzry, 


Ho TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
_ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BrRKBECK FREHHOLD 
LAND SOcIETY, 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


2 ag oeGS ou 
gy” Soe 


1, 2, or 8 years’ credit, payable by instalments. This simple and 
economical system commends itself to all, and is admitted to he tha 
most satisfactory method. No registration or publicity of any kind. 
Belections from genuine wholesale manufacturers, who deliver 
poe free. Deposit not necessary, Full particulars post free, 
eee Ofna 7D: solicited, Vict 
ces—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Branches at 121, Pall Mall, $,W.,and 9, Liverpool Street, z.G, 


50,000 FEET OF GILT ROOM 


BORDERING, 
From One Halfpenny per Foot. 


Regilding to the Trade. Men sent on the sh 
parts of the country. aT enp motes to att 


GEO. REES, 41,42, 43 Russell St., Covent Garden, 


Established 30 years, 


New Volume, price 8s, 6d., post free. 


“LA TAPISSERIE.” 


Containing the Interior Decoration of the 
Parthénon. 


By LOUIS DE RONCHAUD, 


Invaluable for Decorators desiring something 
new to work on in this particular line. 


London: GILBERT WooD&Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Just published. 
Bound in Cloth, with Introduction, price 16s. 


Les Bronzes de la Renaissance. 


“LES PLAQUETTES.” 


Preceded by an Introduction by 
EMILE MOLINIER, 
Member of the Louvre Museum. 
Eighty-two Engravings of Medallions, &c. 


London: GILBERT Woop &Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready. 
Limp covers, ls. 3d,; post free, 1s, 5d. 


Les Artistes Célébres., 


“JEAN LAMOUR,” 


Locksmith to the King Stanislas at Nancy. 
By CHARLES COURNAULT, 


Excellent work for Art Metal Workers and 


Electric Lamp and Bracket Designers. 


Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-six Designs, 
London: GILBERT WooD& Co,,175 Strand, W.C, 


From the Rev. G. DAVIDSON, The Manse, Logie, Cole- 
stone, Dinnet, Aberdeenshire. 
“Your ELECT ROPATHIC BELT has effected 
a wonderful ewre of lumbago from which I have 
been suffering for years. I am a firm believer in your 
Electropathic treatment, and am delighted with the high- 
class workmanship and general finish of your Belts.” 


LUMBAGO CURED. 


i diat lief. Pam 
POSTFRER. MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Ltd. 


52, OXFORD STREET, LonpoN, W. 


Renee: K Ramos Pace: 


£9() —TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING.— 7 


- An illustrated guide (110 pages), ‘‘How to open 
respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ 3 stamps._H. MYERS & Co. 
ae and Tobacco Merchants, 107 and 109 Euston Road, London 
e 


ephone No. 7,541. 
OPTIONS! 


OPTIONS! 
and upwards judiciously invested in 


ha’ 
at 9) Stock Exchange securities by a safe and reliable 
method is often doubled in a few days. Full details in 
explanatory book (seventh edition), sent gratis and post 
free. —Address, Guo. EvANS & Co,, Stockbrokers, Gresham 
House, London, H.C. 


NOTICE. 


STAMPS! STAMPS!! 


UY, SELL, and EXCHANGE with PALMER, 
who agitated Parliament to pass Act to stop forged stamps, 
Cheapest house. Best prices given for collections. Opinions oft 
stamps gratis,. Bric-i-brac, ld. Stamps sent on approval. 
J. W. PALMER, 281 Strand, London. - 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 
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inches, the fan gives higher results when enclosed, as the use 
of a case enables a greater water-gauge to be obtained at a 
given speed of blade-tip. The fans are carefully balanced, and 
capable of running at high blade-tip speed, but their special 
merit is large volume at low blade-tip speeds, with great 
economy of power. It may be explained technically that when 
passing a full current of air, the fan’s construction is excellently 
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fitted to give it greater efficiency, for the plus and minus water- 
gauges of the inner and outer fan combining to cause a great 
air “spout” through the “port-holes” of the cylinder, this 
“spout” of air will strike the black sloping blades of the outer 
fan, and, windmill fashion, urge them on with just the working 
whirl or impulse that the inner fan gave the air, and which it 
will thus receive back again, the air at the same time being 
discharged from the blade-tips at last with no whirling velocity 
left in it, which is exactly the greatest eminence of mechanical 
perfection that a centrifugal fan can possibly reach. ‘These 
fans can be seen in successful operation in the work of colliery 
ventilation. : 

Not long since the engines of the “ Athenian,” one of the 


Union Company’s Royal Mail Steamers, had its engines con- 
verted into the triple expansion type, and at the same time 
artificial draught for the boilers was adopted, the air being 
supplied by two Capell fans driven by Chandler’s high-speed 
engines, These are placed at the base of the funnel, and 
draw air through the ordinary air casing covering the smoke- 
box, thereby thoroughly ventilating the stokehold in every 
part, as well as heating the air supplied to the furnaces. So 
effective has been this method of ventilation that even during 
the full-speed trial when the fires were as large as possible, 
the temperature in the stokehold was but little in excess of that 
on deck, and was much less than the engine-room. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


As an evidence of the valuable work now being carried on by 
the Plumbers’ Company, we are glad to state that eighty-two 
plumbers were examined on April 2 at the City and Guilds 
Technical College, Finsbury, by the Examiners appointed by 
the Plumbers’ Company for the registration of plumbers. There 
were twenty-eight master plumbers and fifty-four journeymen 
from various districts of London, and from Folkestone, Brighton, 
Eastbourne, Rochdale, Derby, Cardiff, Swansea, and Leeds. 
The examinations included practical tests in pipe-bending, 
jointing, gutterwork, &c., and the applicants were afterwards 
examined in various subjects connected with materials used in 
plumbing, housefitting, and sanitation. Among the examiners 
present were Mr. George Shaw, C.C., chairman, Messrs. C. 
Hudson, C. T. Millis, W. Titmas, W. H. Webb, J. C. Ashdown, 
R, J. Lyne, H. B. Lobb, L. F. Gilbert, and R. A. Nurse. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, secretary to the Transparent Wire 
Wove Roofing Co., Limited, 164 Queen Victoria Street; E.C., 
writes :—“‘ I am instructed to inform you that the only City 
address of my Company, who are the sole patentees of the 
transparent wire-wove roofing, and exhibitors of same at the 
late Architectural and Building Trades Exhibition, and to 
whom the only medal for any roofing material was awarded, is 
not as stated in the official list of awards, but as below :— 
Patent Transparent Wire Wove Roofing Company, Limited, 
164 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.” 


ee 


OAT PARE LLINGS. 


A SPHCIALITY. 
MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, of 68 NEW BOND STREET, 


Is prepared to give Designs and Estimates for OAK PANELLINGS and CEILINGS, for Sacred and Domestic Buildings, Largest holder in Europe 
of Queen Anne, Jacobean, Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., English, Italian, German, and Flemish Renaissance Styles. Also Antique Carved 
Oak and Marqueterie Furniture. Architects and intending Builders would do well to send for Mr. Ichenhauser’s Illustrated Magazine, The 


Collector and Art Furnisher, Free. 
ff OXFORD 5) Patent Sanitary & Ventilating 
Appliances. 


THE “ WEAVER,” 


iN Se 


INTERCEPTOR 
TRAP, for Waste 
and Rain-water 
Pipes, 7s. 6d. and 
10s, 6d. 


The INTERCEPTOR 
# SELF-CLEANSING 

Uh , for Vertical or 
Horizontal (or both com- 
bined) Rain-water or 
Waste Pipes, White Glaze, 
from 7s. 6d, 


The “WEAVER” 
IMPROVED VENTI- 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 
from 6s. 6d. 


YARD TRAP, White 
Glaze, Cast-Iron Frame 
and Grid, 5s. 


SOIL-PIP®, and CHIMNEY 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 12s, 6d. 


VALVE or PAN 
CLOSET VENTILATOR 
ATTACHMENT, 


15s. STEEL SINK, from 6s. 6d. 


The “ OXFORD” 
CLOSET, 10s. 6d. 
Tank Ale aD 

Se 


Norr.—All Closets are fitted with the “* Weaver”’ Flush Fan, with cascade action, giving noiseless and yet greater flushi n 

cleansing power than any other Closet, The * Weaver” Flush Fan, being adaptable to ALL KINDS of Clambtediicaeen may ee 
to manufacturers. Trappage up to3in. With a supply of the Iodate Sanitary Salt, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet. Traps 
for boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and lds. 6d. Buil Valves to Flush Tanks, for quick filling under low pressure, }-in, 2s. 6d. ; #-in. 3s. 6d., and 
Stop Cock, 3s.6d. ILLUSTRATED LIST. Also ‘Instructions in Sanitary Construction’ (Domestic Section ab reviated), and 


’ 
6d. Tank and Fall- ‘““Memorandum on House Sanitation, and the L f r TT r ’ tare 
Pipe, 208, 208. Surveyor, free by post. D aw of Landlord and Tenant thereon.” By R. WEAVER, C.E., F.C.S., Sanitary 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY, 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. 


=e: HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS 


Ordinary Socket Pipes. 
“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 


The most inexperienced can fix them. Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 
Schools, Horticultural Work, &c, 


Makers of the IMPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COI LS, Ooil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &cs 


? 
; 


ea COTTAGE CLOSET 


COMBINATION CLOSET, 
15s. and 20s 


“RICHARDSoN's= 
INDIA: Yi 


"TL971dW00 03X14 


: NGS 
= as 125085 SQ.INS.INTERNALLy 
Boilers of every description, 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
‘WILSAS 
193dV3H9 ONY 1838 3H 
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‘ormeE PEDESTAL VASE,” | 


JENNINGS IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


) mi tina (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink), 
17 (i, Registered No. 16,300. 
PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a szorehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

@ The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884) 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
‘‘ JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ’’ 5 feet over, with 1} inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin, The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. | 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereut defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ‘* JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852, 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 8.E. 


GENT & CoO. IHIceEStTER. 
== 4, ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


INTE: W PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £8, 


PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Electric and Pneumatic Bells,” Four Sramrs, LISTS FREE, 


Eo i A p AMS & ( Monk Bridge, 
ke z my YORK. 
5 : London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 
: 3 Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Flushing. 
2 >» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
>» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 


” FLUSH URINALS +P) 9 ed 
» TROUGH CLOSETS ,, » » 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


F} si p 
GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New 


“street Square, E.C,,and Published by the Proprietors GILBERT fice, N 5 
Friday, April 8.1887.” BE OOD Ee RES gs Siena W Oo loadin 
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WE suppose Sir JoHN Mitvais could not resist the 
temptation to become autobiographical, although he is 
about the last artist whose life is worth relating for the 
benefit of students of a humble class like those of Sheffield. 
With him there were no difficulties to overcome. He con- 
quered with the might of genius. All who have heard the 
history of the early pre-Raphaelites know that Sir JoHN was 
the envied member of the band. He never seemed to be 
poor or in difficulties ; he fascinated everybody, and land- 
scape and figure came easy to him. Mr. Hotman Hunt’s 
life was different, for even now he finds a picture is not 
to be painted without painful labour. We have all reason 
to be proud of Sir Jonn. Mittats, but he is not a repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘ Pursuit of Art under Difficulties ” class, 
and it was unwise on the part of his admirers to persuade 
Sir JoHN to pose in that way. Nor is the story about the 
buns likely to move the hearts of students in a remote age. 
Sir Joun Mittats has hitherto shown good sense in keeping 
to his painting-room, and, however amusing may be his 
reminiscences, we hope the blandishments of school com- 
mittees will not attract him from it in a hurry, unless he cares 
to impart a few hints about the methods which give quality 
to his works. If he will discourse on painting, the world 
would like to hear him for a year or more. 


On Tuesday the twenty selected competitors for the 
Prix de Rome for sculpture began their labours. In the 
first competition there were seventy-two competitors. The 
subject assigned was Zhe Saving of Moses. It is of even 
more importance for a student of sculpture to be successful 
in this competition than for a painter. The latter has the 
public in general for his patrons ; but it now seems that if a 
French sculptor cannot secure public commissions, he is 
likely to suffer, and they are generally given to Prix de 
Rome men. There never was a time in which an equal 
number of figures were awaiting patrons in Paris afe/iers. 


THE modelling class of the Royal Academy Archi- 
tectural School having terminated for the session, a course 
of demonstrations on mouldings and profiling will be given 
by Mr. Srannus, at 6 P.M. on’ the Mondays between 
April 18 and June 13, as follows :—Use and General Con- 
tour ; Composition of Crown and Foot Mouldings ; Com- 
position of Framing Mouldings ; Returns and Suppression 
of Mouldings; Enrichment of Mouldings; Profiling of 
Vase Forms ; Profiling of Baluster Forms. 

THE Committee of the Mitchell Library, in Glasgow, 
which is among the most useful institutions of the class in 
this country, have again appealed to the Corporation and 
the citizens for more suitable premises. It is a free library, 
and, with the exception of the Advocates’ Library in Edin- 
burgh, contains the largest collection in Scotland. The 
books are in all classes of literature. The value of the 
library is plain, when we find that last year 454,073 volumes 
were issued, and of that number prose fiction did not form 
one-tenth. The Committee take care to keep the readers 
au courant with periodical literature, and if a foreigner 
wished to study that subject he would have far more oppor- 
tunities in the Mitchell Library than in the British Museum 
or South Kensington. The building is entirely too small 
for the collection of books or for the accommodation of 
readers.. With a laudable desire for economy the Com- 
mittee suggest that either the City Chambers or the pre- 
mises of the Gas Trust should be made over to them on 
the completion of the Municipal Buildings. But the 
citizens should not be satisfied with makeshifts. -If so 
many towns have specially designed buildings—and in them 
alone can the work of a library be conducted with conve- 
nience—Glasgow should not allow itself to be peculiar. 
The library is the property of the Town Council, but it was 
founded and is upheld by the generosity of individuals. It 
is amazing how so much good work can be done with the 
limited revenue which the Committee control, and they 
are not presumptuous when they suggest that Glasgow might 


imitate the English practice and impose a small tax under 
the Free Library Acts. 


Ir is with much regret we announce the death of Mr. 
WitiiAM Lawrig, who was one of the best known 
architects at the north of Scotland. He died on Tuesday 
last. Soon after the announcement of the success of his 
firm (Messrs. MatHews & Lawrik) in the competition 
for the new Station Hotel at Perth, he was struck down 
with paralysis, and never recovered. He was in his sixty- 
seventh year, but he seemed to have a long career before 
him. Mr. Lawrig was a native of Stonehaven. “He 
lived in Inverness for thirty years, and we can testify that 
no man was more popular in the town, and no architect 
could be more respected by contractors. Many important 
buildings have been entrusted to Messrs. MatrHews & 
Lawrigz. In Inverness they were the architects for the 
Town Hail, the Station Hotel, the Poorhouse, several 
banks and churches, the Theatre, the Asylum, &c. The 
list of their buildings would occupy a page of print. Mr. 
Lawrie was an early friend of JoHN Purituip, and his 
collection contains works by that master and by several of 
the Scottish Academicians. He was generous in his gifts to 
local institutions. WILLIAM Lawrie was a type of Northern 
honesty and sagacity, and it is not surprising that his 
death has caused general regret in the town where he was 
best known. 


ALEPPO must have been a desirable place for builders 
during the past year. Owing to the condition of the 
province the wealthy inhabitants. were afraid to cultivate 
their farms, and the capital thus placed at their disposal 
has been invested in building speculations in the town‘ of 
Aleppo. ‘To such an extent have building operations been 
carried on that the rate of wages, both of masons and 
carpenters, has risen upwards of 20 per cent. As happens 
elsewhere, the speculations in building were not always suc-’ 
cessful. In one case the large sum of 6,o00/. was expended 
on a house, but all the rent that could be obtained was 
t20/, a year. As the legal rate of interest in Aleppo is 
twelve per cent., five times that rent might have been 
anticipated. 


THE next meeting of the Advanced Class of Construc- 
tion of the Architectural Association will be held on 
Wednesday next, when a paper will be read by Mr. H. O. 
CRESSWELL on ‘Domestic Planning.” Mr. ERNEST 
GeorcE has kindly promised to take part in the discussion. 
All members of the Association who may be interested in 
the subject are invited to attend the meeting. The first 
meeting of the Water-Colour Class will be held on May 13 
from 6.15 to 8 P.M. at g Conduit Street. There will be 
two indoor lessons and six outdoor lessons. The fee for the 
course will be 2/ 2s. As the number of students is limited, 
those intending joining should at once send their names to 
Mr. T. C. Yates, 24 John Street, Bedford Row. 


M. HENRI DE SaussuRE, a Swiss scientist, has been 
visiting the works of the Corinth Canal. It is a revival of 
a project that was formulated 2,500 years ago, and would 
then have been undertaken if the Greeks could have over-. 
come their fear of NEprung. Ata later age the work was- 
again proposed, but the Greek mathematicians demonstrated 
that the water in the Gulf of Corinth was higher than in 
the Aigean Sea, and a canal would in consequence cause _ 
the destruction of the province. JuLrus C#sar and. 
CALIGULA made some trials, and under NERo many thou- 
sands of slaves were employed on the excavations. Traces - 
of their work remain, and the route laid out by the Romans. 
will be followed to some extent by the engineers who have 
charge of the canal. It was always supposed that the 
ground, from its geological formation, would present more 
difficulties than have been found in practice. M. DE Saus- 
SURE says that the works are in operation in several places. 
The excavators consist of Armenians, Albanians, and 
Italians, and among the overseers are Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, and Swiss. He makes no mention of having met an 
Englishman on the work. M. pe Saussure believes that 
the canal may be opened in about a year and a half, but he 
is doubtful about its advantages, which mean also profit to 
the shareholders. At the most the saving of time by using 
the canal will be only twenty hours. 
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BARON GROS.* 


TT is difficult to induce a reader to care much for a 
painter whose works are unknown to him. The Baron 
Gros is one of those painters who can be no more than 
names to the majority of Englishmen. None of his pictures 
will be found in our public galleries, and they are not likely 
to be purchased by private collectors. At one time an 
engraving from his Battle of Ey/au might occasionally be 
seen in a printseller’s window. NApoLeon is represented 
in it as if appealing to Heaven for forgiveness of the kings 
whose subjects he was pleased to slaughter by the million. 
He and his staff are comfortably clad in furs, and Murat, 
the Franconi of the army, who wears an uniform that 
recalls “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” is displaying how neatly a 
colossal circus steed can be made to stand on its hind legs 
without causing inconvenience to officers who may be near. 
In the foreground French surgeons are binding up the 
wounds of their enemies ; the fields of snow in the back- 
ground are covered with the slain ; and, to save the eye 
from being fatigued with too much white, a town in flames 
is introduced on the right. The engraving is almost enough 
to suggest what is most characteristic about Gros as a 
painter. He helped by his pictures to create the Napoleonic 
myth. It was difficult to represent either the master or his 
chiefs as demigods when their portraits had to be taken, 
and we must do Gros the justice to say that some of his 
generals of the Empire, when we see them standing singly, 
are suggestive of so many RosBerT MACAIRES in regi- 
mentals ; but he need not be put out by nature in a com- 
mission for a battle-piece. Then he could demonstrate to 
every spectator that the Emperor and his followers were 
like the gods descending in their wrath from Olympus. 
They were so irresistible that it was not necessary for them 
to appear angry. 

In spite of his success in official work, Gros cannot be 
called a great painter, but it would be difficult to find a 
record of one who was equally lucky. Some men, we are 
told, are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them. Gros belonged to the 
last class. ' Endowed with ordinary abilities, he was pushed 
up in spite of himself to the foremost position in French 
art. The man was honest, however, and all through seems 
to have had a misgiving that he was in a false position. - As 
far as his skill permitted, he faithfully discharged the 
official duties which then belonged to the head of the 
French school. But when criticism was freed from Imperial 
and Royal censorship, and the true value was taken of 
Gros’s pictures which were painted at public expense, the 
artist felt that at last he was found out, and it may have 
been as much from the reproaches of his own conscience as 
from the stings of the journalists that he sought refuge in 
the Seine. 

The life of Gros is one which seems fitted to point a 
moral, for although so many envied him, he was an unhappy 
man. He never appears to have been at his ease, and for 
all we know his fate may have haunted him. He had not 
even the advantage of finding satisfaction in his own works. 
Gros was smitten with admiration for Davin, and for a 
time believed that the Classic style was alone worthy of a 
painter. Davip often used to urge him to turn from 
contemporary incidents and seek inspiration in the sub- 
limities of Greek and Roman history and legend. Gros 
was recognised by the painter of the Sabine Wives as his 
successor, but it was hardly in human nature to forsake 
commissions of a different kind for an uncertainty, and to 
give up painting the pride, pomp, and circumstance of the 
imperial régime when all France was worshipping its master. 
Still GRos continued to believe in Davm and his system, 
and remorse for his incapacity to be self-sacrificing not 
only made him suffer, but lessened the value of his works 
in his own eyes. 

___ From what we have said it will be plain that Gros’s 
life is a subject which is well fitted for treatment by a 
ae It was not only eventful, but it presents contrasts 
ee ; are eh in a biography. M. DarceEnty, 
vaintel eee 5 eee! ey ih of presenting a life of the 
: ae a tage Byes O rtistes Célebres, regards GRos in a 
ympathetic way. Fle believes that the painter was great as 
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‘selected by Gros. 


well as honest, and that all that was needed to make his life 
happy was a grain of that self-satisfaction which is not un- 
common among young artists. At the present time every- 
body connected with the first or second periods of Imperialism 
runs the risk of condemnation, and it needs courage to 
write about Gros in a respectful style. M. DARGENTY’s 
biography is well worth perusal, although one may not 
always set so high a value on Gros’s works. 

ANTOINE JEAN GRos was born in Paris on March 16, 
1771. His father, who was a miniature painter, could 
hardly fail to recognise the ability in drawing shown by the 
young Gros at avery early age, but he knew too much 
about the risks of an artist’s career to force his son to be a 
painter. The boy was not to be diverted from art, and as 
he looked up to Davin as the greatest man of the century, 
he was allowed to enter that painter’s school. In 1792 he 
was considered sufficiently advanced to try for the Prix de 
Rome. His work was not as good as Lanpon’s, and the 
disappointment preyed on Gros, From the first it was 
plain that he was deficient in the recuperative power that is 
essential for anyone who has to take part in competitions. 
Those days were not well suited for an over-sensitive youth. 
The fierce struggle between Louis XVI. and his subjects 
was being fought. Citizen Davip was in his element 
amidst scenes which recalled the Roman Republic, but 
his pupil was in a frenzy of alarm, and, as it was considered 
that the only safety for Gros was in flight, a passport was 
obtained for him by Davin, and he quitted Paris in January 
1793, eight days after the execution of the King. 

His intention was to make his way to Rome, supporting 
himself by painting portraits in the towns along the route. 
It was, however, a slow journey. Three years afterwards 
he was in Genoa, and there his good fortune began. Gros 
became acquainted with the representative of France to the 
Republic, and his wife. They resolved to aid him, and as 
JosEPHINE had arrived in Genoa, they persuaded her to 
obtain the patronage of Bonaparte for the young painter. 
An interview was obtained with the General at Milan. 
BONAPARTE was pleased with the manners of Gros, whose 
declaration that he was more eager to paint the General’s 
portrait than any other kind of picture was of course flatter- 
ing. It was not long before that Bonaparte had seized 
the flag at Arcole and led the Grenadiers across the bridge 
to the attack of the Austrian batteries. The incident was 
NAPoLEon is bareheaded, and his hair 
has the length that was one of the outward tokens of.a good 
Republican. In his left hand he carries the ensign, and the 
right holds a heavy sabre. It might be the Genius of 
Revolution and the Rights of Man. If the head had been 
imagined by an artist, it would make his reputation, for no 
figure of a god or emperor in ancient art possesses so much 
youth, beauty, genius, and determination. The Aniinous 
looks debased if compared with this apparition. We hope 
the admirers of Gros will forgive us for doubting whether 
the credit for what is best in the work is to be given to him. 
We believe that it is more owing to LoncHI, by whom the 
plate was engraved. One thing is certain, that the heads 
of NAPOLEON which were afterwards painted by Gros are 
of a different type, have far less nobility, and at no time of 


his life did he exhibit competence to paint a head with 


the like power. BONAPARTE was generous in those 
days, and to show his gratification he made a present of 
Loncu1’s copperplate to the painter. JOSEPHINE’s patron- 
age did not end with that commission. When it was re- 
solved that the Louvre was to be enriched by the spoils of 
Italian galleries, she obtained an appointment on the Com- 
mission of Selection for her protégé. He discharged the 


duties of his office with tact in Perugia, Modena, and 


Bologna. On March 25, 1797, he reached Rome. Four 
years had elapsed since he left Paris. 

Towards the end of the year he was back again in Milan, 
and there he was attached to the staff as “ inspecteur aux 
revues.” BONAPARTE was elsewhere, and in his absence 
the French suffered defeat. Gros fled to Genoa, where he 
suffered many privations during the siege, and he was half- 
dead with hunger and misery when he found an opportunity 
to escape in an English vessel. In 1801 he reached Paris. 

He had reached his thirtieth year, and with the excep- 
tion of some portraits on a small scale he had given no 
proofs to sustain his claim to be ranked as an artist. He 
found an opportunity when a competition was opened to 
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paint Zhe Battle of Nazareth, where JUNOT with five hun- 
dred men overcame twelve times that number of Turks and 
Arabs. The sketch by Gros was considered the best, and 
he was assigned a room attached to the tennis-court at 
Versailles in order to execute the work, which was to be 
nearly 50 feet long. But Bonaparte had daily gained 
new power, and it displeased him to find that so much 
importance was to be attached to the victory of one of his 
lieutenants. The work was countermanded, and the sketch 
is now in the museum of Nantes. 

It was not long before another commission was found 
for Gros. This time BoNAPARTE was to be represented as 
fearless in front of a more terrible foe than the Austrian 
cannon. It was known that he had visited the plague- 
stricken soldiers of Jaffa, and what more heroic subject 
could be fancied than a representation of the scene? 
Some of the scientific corps who had visited Egypt 
supplied information to the painter, and, with their aid and 
his own imagination, Gros completed the picture which is 
now in the Louvre. It is about 23 feet long and was 
painted in less than six months. The original sketch was 
arranged differently, and was more true to history, for it 
represented the hospital as a dimly-lighted room. But 
effect was necessary, and accordingly the scene is placed in 
one of the arcades off an open court in order that many 
figures might be introduced to add élat to the visit. 
Bonaparte is in the centre and touches one of the invalids 
with his ungloved hand, as if he were above fear and could 
control death itself, while an aide-de-camp behind him 
shows his terror by covering his mouth, There are some 
fine figures in the picture, but, as in most of Gros’s 
works, there is no subtlety of imagination. Everything is 
put on the canvas in such a way as if the artist thought 
only of the stupidest of spectators, and wished to insure 
that there could be no mistake about accepting the French 
commander asa hero. The picture was a success. It was 
celebrated by the efforts of cooks and poets. BoNAPARTE 
was declared Emperor while it was on view, and he was 
duly informed that the world was captivated by the work. 

It would be vain in our limited space to attempt any 
description of Gros’s Napoleonic paintings. They were 
all conceived in the fashion which Davip introduced when 
he painted Bonaparte crossing the Alps on a fiery steed, 
instead of mounted on a mule that was led by a peasant. 
Nothing was presented as it occurred ; even the French 
horses appear to be descendants of Bucephalus, and to have 
‘necks clothed with thunder. But in art, as in literature, 
style is supposed to be something which differs from simple 
truth. Gros continued to paint battles and portraits of 
warriors until it was considered requisite to seek a new mode 
of glorification. 

It was discovered when it was decided to unite Napo- 
LEON with St. Louis, CHARLEMAGNE, and Ctovis (each 
monarch being accompanied by a queen), in a painting for 
the cupola of the Panthéon. Gros was to obtain 36,000 frs., 
and agreed to complete the work in eighteen months. But 
he lingered, and then came the abdication of the Emperor. 
As soon as Louis XVIII. arrived, the painter received an 
order to substitute His Majesty and his august niece for 
Napo.eon and his empress. An additional sum ot 14,000 frs. 
was granted to repay the trouble. The Hundred Days 
brought a new order, and, to express her husband’s opinion 
of the disloyalty of Marie Louise, it was decreed that the 
figures of the four monarchs (CLOVIS, CHARLEMAGNE, 
St. Louis, and Naporgon) alone should be painted. After 
Waterloo Louis XVIII. again assumed the place of 
Napo.eon in the design, as in the Tuileries, and if the 
guide books can be trusted the latest change was the means 
of raising the artist’s commission to 100,000 frs., or nearly 
three times the original price. The paintings in the dome 
of the Panthéon are now disregarded by visitors. They 
have not the obtrusiveness of the figures in the penden- 
tives, which are by GéRARD, and for attraction cannot com- 
pare with the new wall-paintings. 

M. DarcENTY says, with reason, that Gros was made 
by the Empire and its fall killed him, for with it his talent 
disappeared. It is not, however, evident why that catas- 
trophe should occur. We grant that it was more agreeable 
to paint Murat in tightly-fitting embroidered breeches than 
the squat figure of King Louis, with his legs enveloped in 
bundles of bandages. But there was no reason for GRos 


restricting his pencil. to court ceremonies. He made the 
experiment once of going back a few centuries, and his 
picture of francis Land Charles V. at Saint Dents was 
received with so much favour as to warrant his making 
another trial. .The history of France was full of subjects 
which he could have treated, and besides he could utilise 
the limitless Classic subjects which at all times are popular 
among Frenchmen. 

There was likewise a more fruitful field. If we suppose, 
with his admirers, that Gros was the earliest to revolt 
against the academic system, and that he led the way for 
GERICAULT and Detacrorx, the question will arise why he 
did not seek inspiration in the life that was around him, 
He could make feeble sketches with a pen of imaginary 
Eastern figures, and assuredly there was no difficulty im 
painting real scenes. A voyage to Egypt was not im- 
possible, and his battle-scenes had given him some right to 
consider that land as his own speciality. There was, in a 
word, no end tothe materials at the disposal of a painter 
who held so influential a position. 

Gros may have lamented the downfall of NAPoLEon,. 
but artists are not expected to be martyrs in politics, and we 
cannot accept the explanation that the remarkable decline 
in Gros’s powers was due to a change of dynasty. He 
found warmer patronage from the King than from the- 
Emperor, and under the new condition of things it was- 
likely that the arts would hold a better position than under 
a military vég¢me. Circumstances were more favourable’ 
than otherwise for Gros and his art. Is it not therefore - 
more reasonable to say that the surprising and sudden - 
change in his pictures was owing to the withdrawal of some 
influence ofan artistic kind? If it is asked where one was 
to be found, we reply in the person of Gros’s master Davin,: 
He was one of the surviving regicides, and on the Restora- 
tion took care to flee to Belgium. Anyone who will com+ 
pare the best works of Gros with those of Davip will see ~ 
much that is similar in both. There is the same manner 
of telling a story, the same proportion in the figures, and 
the same sort of subordinate groups when there are ~ 
numerous figures. ‘The horses of Gros and Davin are of” 
one species, and Gros’s heroes differ only in costume from: 
the ancients of his master, The identity of the two men’s: 
work is further suggested when we learn that the old 
painter in his exile begged that his pupils might be directed 
by Gros, in the studies which they had commenced under 
Davip. We do not mean to say that Davip was the 
‘ghost ” in the studio of Gros (although there may have: 
been an aid of that kind), but we believe he acted as a» 
guide to his pupil, and when his advice was withdrawn, andr 
Gros was left.to himself, then came failure. ‘The letters 
from Brussels, which M. DarcEnty regards as baneful, 
were no more than a continuation of the instructions which 
the old master had given. 

Gros to his credit was not forgetful of his obligations to 
Davip. He used all his diplomacy to obtain an amnesty 
for him, and would have succeeded if the master had’ 
signed a formal memorial. He visited Davip in, his - 
retreat, and was so overcome with emotion when he came 
to the exile’s lodging that he was compelled to sit on the - 
threshold and weep. But Gros could not obey the injunc-- 
tions of his oracle when he was ordered to paint a scene~ 
from the history of the Greeks or Romans, and we are con- 
vinced that his objection arose from his incompetence. ~ 

Gros did his best, but a critic cannot be expected to 
take the will for the deed, or to suppose that the painter’s. 
kindness to students condoned for the defects in his 
pictures. He might be made a baron, but his titles could 
not scare the journals from pointing out the weakness of the 
artist when he attempted a few single figures for one of the: 
galleries of the Louvre. If he had confidence in the worth: 
of his work, he could have defied all that wit and satire 
might do, but he knew his weak points as well as his: 
critics. It was too late to begin anew, so in his despair 
Gros, on a fine day in June 1835, rushed to Meudon, and 
there ended all his troubles. His name will live in con- 
nection with the exploits of NAPoLEoN, and it will also be 
remembered to his credit that from his a/e/ver came’ forth 
many of the best artists in France. A man who taught 
DELAROCHE, COUTURE, BONINGTON, SIGNOL, and~.Picor,; 
has some claim to hold a place in the history of att in 
France. 7 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY EXTENSION. 


HE new addition to the National Gallery, says the 
Standard, will be one of the finest works in the metro- 
polis, and it is now so near to completion that June is spoken of 
as the period of its public opening. In 1883 the trustees 
neeced more room for the proper display of the pictures which 
by purchase and bequest were accumulating on their hands ; 
indeed, the want of more space had long been felt, but it was 
then becoming urgent. The matter was therefore brought by 
their application under the consideration of the then First 
Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Office of Works. Various 
projects were put forward; but it was ultimately decided to 
adopt the plans of Mr. John Taylor, the surveyor of the depart- 
ment, to construct an entrance staircase crossing the Turner 
Gallery, at the back of the dome, and to form additional 
galleries in contiguity with it in such a way that the whole 
should form the permanent centre of the future and present 
masses of buildings. The National Gallery as at first de- 
signed by Wilkins, consisted of the existing fagade in Trafalgar 
Square and the parallel line of galleries immediately at its 
back, which were approached by two stairs branching off to the 
right and left from the entrance vestibule. About ten or twelve 
years ago the addition was made, from the designs of the late 
Mr. Edward Barry, of the great eastern block of buildings. 
The present extension abuts against those buildings, and covers 
an area of about 100 feet in width, passing direct from the 
entrance under the colonnade in the main fagade, extending 
along the whole length of the eastern block, and terminating 
in a grand northern gallery, spreading out widely at right 
angles to it, east and west. 
In the present work the original Grecian style has very pro- 
perly been conformed to, but a masterly treatment has been 
adopted, rich in chaste and elegant decorations, and employing 
freely but judiciously the most beautiful marbles. So soon as 
the hoarding which now faces the entrance and bars the way is 
‘removed, visitors will pass on between two massive square 
pillars which support the large external dome and their corre- 
sponding pilasters in the side walls, into a noble hall, splendidly 
lighted from above, and in which a lofty flight of steps com- 
mences from a second set of massive pillars and pilasters, 
formed of very fine Cippolino marb!e. These steps, 26 feet 
‘broad, rise to the vestibule, but the rise is broken midway by a 
spacious landing, whence to the right and to the left other 
stairs branch off to the cabinet rooms, formed out of the 
residues of the bisected Turner Gallery. Near the top edge of 
‘the upper landing are rich Numidian marble pillars of noble 
proportions, the shafts alone, without either capital or base, 
being 14 feet in height, and weighing 23 tons. These pillars 
rest on modelled bases of Pavonazzetto marble of fine sienna 
tint, with dark veins, superposed upon sub-bases of a New 
Zealand marble, dark—almost black—in colour, with fine white 
veins. The capitals of all the principal columns are of 
alabaster. The cruciform plan of the stairs causes the formation 
of angular intermediate spaces, the vertical sides of which abut 
upon the steps to the level of the top landings. These sides 
are faced with Giallo antico, a remarkably beautiful light fawn- 
coloured marble. The screen at the top of the stairs in front 
of the central gallery contains three arched openings, above 
which is a lofty frieze with over-door and pediment, richly orna- 
mented withscroll patterns grouped around three medallion rings. 
In the ornamentation of the rear of the screen are also three simi- 
lar medallion rings, and the whole six will ultimately be filled with 
six selected portraits of celebrated painters. The arched openings 
~ of this screen are filled in with rectilinear walnut doors, glazed 
and carved with simple mouldings and rosettes. The sides of 
these doorways are formed by Pavonazzetto pilasters with 
carved statuary capitals. On entering the new central gallery, 
its full magnitude (65 feet by 40 feet) and the fineness of its 
proportions as a picture gallery become apparent. The walls 
rise 21 feet to the top of the cornice, and then a cove curves 
over to support the great central lantern (50 feet by 26 feet), by 
which this gallery is most admirably lighted. The full height 
of the gallery to the internal summit of the lantern is just over 
49 feet. Midway in the length of this gallery doorways of 
Numidian marble lead off on each side to corresponding cabinet 
rooms of fine dimensions (30 feet by 20 feet), the one on the 
east forming a connection with the eastern block of buildings. 
The other on the west is for the present isolated, but will in the 
future perform a corresponding connecting service, when a 
western block shall have been built over the barracks and drill 
ground, which as yet occupy the site. The new north gallery 
will be the finest in all the building. It is 85 feet in length and 
40 feet in breadth, and is lighted by a rectangular lantern of 
70 feet by 26 feet. All the lanterns and the small dome over 
the stairs are single glazed, with steep, sloping sides, giving 
everywhere an admirable light. The walls of the 
galleries will be covered with dark crimson flock paper, 
Cabin ene me Apieearen, ae me harmonises 
Numidian marble d Piensa eS 8 Etrusque 
arble doorways, which constitute a most beautiful 


architectural feature in all the galleries. Their dimensions are 
very fine and massive, and the curve, Greek ogee, to which 
they are worked is elegant and effective. The doorways 
of the corresponding rooms abut back to back, and the sliding 
iron doors which are provided for in this manner would serve 
an admirable purpose in preventing the spread of fire, if such 
a calamity should ever occur. Of the decoration of the new 
galleries, although still incomplete, we can only speak in terms 
of praise. The raised enrichments are all modelled work. 
The mouldings are partially gilt, and the panels are decorated 
with paterze. The pediments at the ends of the lanterns are 
very richly ornamented, their chief lines and prominent parts 
being picked out by gilding, relief being also afforded by tinting 
the ground. The landings of the grand stairs are paved with 
mosaic of small white and black tessellz, variously intermingled 
without any set pattern, and they will be guarded by very 
handsome bronze railings of Grecian character. At the rear 
of the main entrance on the inside, as seen from the stairs, a 
broad space of wall might well be occupied by a suitable fresco, 
or better by some adequate figure subject sculptured in relief. 
The entrance stairs, however, will not be used for exit, but 
the two original side stairs will be devoted to this purpose, and 
in this way all conflict of visitors in entering and returning 
will be well avoided. 


SIR J. MILLAIS'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


HE annual conversazione of the Sheffield School of Art 
was held on Tuesday evening, when the prizes and 
certificates won by the successful students were presented by 
Sir John E. Millais, Bart, R A. The fact that so distinguished 
an artist was to deliver an address and distribute the awards 
attracted an unusually large gathering. 

Dr. H. C. Sorby, F.R S., the president of the school, occu- 
pied the chair. He said it was a source of great satisfaction 
to the committee of the School of Art, and also to the town of 
Sheffield, to have with them that evening Sir John Millais. 
They all knew him so well that it would be unnecessary for 
him to take up their time in speaking with reference to his 
pictures and work. One thing he must say, however, and it’ 
was that Sir John had told him it was the first time in his life 
he had ever done the kind of thing he purposed doing that 
evening. He had also said that he proposed to give them his 
history as an art student, and that he had not done before. 
Now. that was a very great compliment indeed to pay to them, 
who lived in so outlandish a part of the world. Probably Sir 
John would never have consented to come here if they 
had not deserved it. And he thought they might con- 
gratulate themselves that the School of Art was, for a 
provincial school, ia a very satisfactory position and was 
doing very good work. What they had obtained from 
Government as a grant on results had increased more: 
than double within the past few years, and this was not because 
of the greater number of students, for there had been no 
increase in proportion to the population of the town, but, 
because the work of the students had gained in excellence. 
He looked upon that as a very important point, because he 
thought that many of them would agree that one good man was 
a great deal better than two indifferent. Though they could 
not expect to turn out men like Mr. Godfrey Sykes and Mr. 
Hugh Stannus, and, if they went back to a time beyond the 
School of Art, men like Sir Francis Chantrey and Stevens and 
others of that type, still he thought they were doing very good 
work. They could not, perhaps, compare their work with that 
of a few exceptional men, but they might consider what they 
would do without a school of art at all. He thought then, 
Sir John Millais would not have attended that evening if they 
had not deserved it; but there was another strong point which 
would, without doubt, weigh with Sir John, and it was the fact 
that they were such good friends with his son-in-law, Mr. 
Wortley, who, with Mrs. Wortley, he was pleased to see present. 
Sir John Millais had also consented to distribute the prizes, 
which numbered about 180. Of those prizes probably the most 
important was one given by His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, 
and in connection with that prize he felt it incumbent upon him 
to express how deeply they felt the death of the Duchess, and 
how much they sympathised with the Duke in his bereavement. 
Of the other prizes, one was given by the Mayor, another by 
the Master Cutler. 

Sir John Millais said the president had referred to Mr. 
Wortley and to his daughter, and he (Sir John) would frankly 
confess it was due to them that he was there that evening. He 
would also confess that he came to this gathering with a good 
deal of diffidence. There was always some difficulty in 
addressing an audience of this kind. He had made many 
speeches by way of preparation. He had addressed his lay 
figure and his easels, and he thought it not improbable that his 
domestics had fancied he had gone out of his mind. As he 
had said he had made many speeches, but at last he came to 
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the conclusion to cast them all aside, and to tell his hearers a 
simple story, an eventful, the most eventful, story of his life. 
Fifty years ago his parents brought him over from Jersey, took 
him to Southampton, and then took places on the top of a mail 
coach for London. He remembered the incidents of that 
journey vividly, but he would not dwell upon them. He 
would merely say that he recollected they sat on the seat behind 
the coachman, and that as they passed the railway, which was 
then in course of construction, the coachman made some deri- 
sive remark about this new-fangled method of locomotion. He 
and his parents joined in that derision, for at that time a coach- 
man was a great man. They had confidence in him, especially 
when he was driving four horses. As they approached London, 
he remembered that he observed a great red glow in the sky 
which was new to him, and he asked his mother what it was. 
“« My boy,” she said, “those are the lights of London,” the 
“London where he was to sink or swim. The first day they 
were in London his father, who had been an officer in the 
jersey Militia, and who was very fond of soldiering, took him 
to the Horse Guards, and there he saw the giant horsemen on 
either side of the gateway. The next day—the eventful day of 
his life—he was taken by his mother to Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, the then President of the Royal Academy. They were 
ushered into an ante-room, and had to wait some time for the 
great man. When he appeared he received them with old- 
fashioned kindness and politeness. His mother, who was a 
clever, practical woman—and here he should like to say that 
he owed everything to his mother—lost not a moment in telling 
the President the object of their visit. She told him how their 
neighbours and friends in Jersey thought greatly of his talents; 
that she would not trust to the opinion of friends, and so she 
had come to him to ascertain from the best source whether it 
would be prudent for his father to bring him up as an artist. 
The first remark which Sir Martin Shee made he should never 
forget. He said, “ Madam, you had better bring the boy up to 
be a chimney-sweep.” Achimney-sweep! They could imagine 
that his hopes looked very black indeed. Nothing daunted, 
his mother replied, “ But surely, Sir Martin, you will look at 
the boy’s drawings before you decide.” Thereupon a folio was 
brought up from the hall and opened and inspected by the 
President. After giving the drawings some careful attention, 
the President turned to him, placed his hand upon his head, and 
looked him steadfastly in the face, saying, “ You did all these 
drawings yourself, my little man?” He was too frightened to 
answer, but the President evidently thought he was not an 
impostor, for, turning to his mother, he said emphatically, 
“‘Madam, it is your duty to bring this boy up to the profession.” 
Following this advice, he was at once placed with Mr. Sass, a 
very celebrated master at the time, whose school was in Blooms- 
bury. Mr. Sass was unfortunately ill at the time, and he must 
say he got little or no instruction from him. But he was placed 
among companions who were much older than himself, some 
very clever draughtsmen amongst the number, and he improved 
by looking at their work and obtaining their criticism upon his 
own work ; and here he should like to say that he could not too 
strongly insist upon the advantage students might be to one 
another. Hedid not undervalue the influence of a tutor or 
master, but the master could not always be at a pupil’s elbow 
when he might have 4o or 50 students to attend to. At Mr. 
Sass’s he worked hard, very hard for so young a boy, and made 
great progress. From that school he got into the Royal 
Academy as probationer, and, after passing a qualifying exami- 
nation, he became a student. As the youngest student, he 
remembered one duty in connection with those early days. He 
was told off by the other students daily to obtain their luncheon 
forthem. He had to collect from 40 to 50 pence from his com- 
panions, and go with that hoard to a neighbouring baker’s and 
purchase as many buns. He had an eye for business, even in 
those days, for he got a commission upon the transaction. He 
always got a bun for himself gratis, and the good-natured baker 
gave him his best bun, a Bath bun, value twopence. In the 
very first year of his studentship he entered for a prize, a medal 
given for the best drawing in the antique, and failed by one 
vote, so that he could thoroughly sympathise with those students 
who were not taking prizes that night. The next year he 
again tried, and to his joy and astonishment he won in the first 
of three prizes. Since then he had tried for many medals, and 
he hoped they would not think it immodest in him to say that 
he had always won them, because it was a simple fact. They 
~vould understand that he had been intimately connected with 
distributions, and he remembered in those early days that he 
always regarded the address of the president as too long. More- 
over, he would tell them in confidence that he was always so 
excited at that time that he never heard a word the president 
said. He would not commit the error himself of being too 
long, but would at once proceed with the delivery of the prizes, 
promising to say a few more words after the delivery of the 
prizes. 

The Mayor proposed a resolution heartily thanking Sir 
John Millais for his address, and for distributing the prizes. 
Referring to the account Sir John had given of his life, the 


speaker remarked that there were one or two incidents which 
he could himself supply from a still earlier period than thv- 

which Sir John commenced his biography. Sir John led them 
almost to believe he was born in Jersey, but he was born in 
Southampton. To show how much more keenly they in the 
North appreciated merit, and were much more alive than those 
people in the South—he meant south of London—he could also 
tell them that when some near relatives of Sir John’s went 
down to inquire as to the house of his birth, they were told 
they had never heard of Mr. Millais, and did not know there 
was such a man ; whereas he did not hesitate to say there was 
no one present who did not know the fame of Sir John, whilst 
many more had seen his pictures, which year after year were 
the chief attraction at the Royal Academy, and to which they 
were looking forward in the hope of seeing more of those pro- 
ductions gracing it which had made Sir John one of the most 
distinguished representatives of English art. 

Sir John Millais, rising to acknowledge the vote of thanks, 
said he wished to say a few words upon art. On an occasion 
of this kind, his brother artists invariably spoke of the great 
work of the Greeks.” They went back to the Italian masters in 
the Middle Ages, and spoke also of the English school as 
represented by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Hogarth. He felt ita privilege to have an opportunity of re- 
ferring to a branch of modern art with which they were all 
familiar. He alluded to illustrations. He had been a humble 
pioneer in that direction, and he was succeeded by very great 
illustrators—Fred. Walker, Pinwell, and Caldecott. He con- 
sidered these men had done wonderful work in the direction of 
illustration that had hardly been recognised at its proper value. 
Some of the weekly publications contained such remarkably 
good art that he was proud to call attention to it. He would 
first instance Punch. There was the veteran Tenniel, whom he 
remembered as one of the best antique draughtsmen in the 
Royal Academy. They would observe from Tenniel’s cartoons 
the admirable training the man had had. Then there was Du 
Maurier. Could anything be more charming than those beau- 
tiful English women and girls, those fine young athletes and 
guardsmen whom he placed in society or in Rotten Row? 
Then turn over the page and look at Charles Keene’s work—his 
rustic parson, his gardener, and railway porters. Look at the 
perspective of his railway lines, and those trim little bits 
of English scenery that he delighted to draw. Then there 
was Sambourne, who was remarkable in his line of work, 
distinguished entirely from the others; and also Furniss. 
Although he was himself a painter, he was bound to can- 
didly admit that a great many of our fine pictures would be 
forgotten when the works of these men would give pleasure. 
They were the history of our time, as Hogarth’s were. But not 
alone in Punch was this excellence of modern illustration. 
Look at the Graphic, look at the L/lustrated London News, 
and the works those papers contain—those marvellous drawings 
of Woodville, the spirit and go, and the mastery over diffi- 
culties. Then Overend and Barnard were excellent artists; and 
he could mention a score of others. He ought not to omit two 
names—Sullivan, a draughtsman in /wz, who did most charm- 
ing work ; and Corbould, in /wdy, who drew horses better than 
any man since the days of John Leech. He next mentioned 
the name of Abbey, an American by birth, who was thoroughly 
imbued with English feeling, and he referred his hearers to 
drawings by this artist, recently published in an American 
magazine, illustrating the old song of “Sally in our Alley.” 
He regarded these as the most beautiful illustrations he had 
seen since the days of Fred Walker. He considered it a privi- 
lege to have had this opportunity of publicly expressing his 
gratitude to these men. 

Mr. C. S. Wortley, M.P., in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the President, said he would supplement a part of Sir John’s 
narrative by telling them a story which he believed to be per- 
fectly authentic, but which, as it was in absolutely strict con- 
fidence, he must tell them without mentioning names. There 
was once a young student at the Royal Academy. He was 
about seven or eight years old, and at that tender age—J Sir 
John Millais interrupting: Say nine]—he could conceive no 
source from which Sir John corrected him ; but whether it was 
eight or nine he was, he believed, competing with youths of 
more advanced age and attainments. Well, he won an important 
medal of his year, and he appeared on the occasion of the dis- 
tribution of prizes. The story told that an illustrious member 
of the royal family was distributing the prizes, and that when 
the name of the prize taker was called nothing was to be seen. 
The table was so high that the successful competitor was in- 
visible behind it. He was raised upon some piece of furniture 
sufficiently large to bring him into the view of the illustrious 
person. He received his prize, and was asked if there was any 
special favour which he would like to have in addition. Tae 
boy called to mind that the royal Duke was also ranger of 012 
of the royal parks in London, and he said, “ Well, if there is a 
thing I should like to ask, it is that I may have permission to 
fish in the Serpentine.” Well, who the individual was who at 
that early age combined a precocious proficiency in art with a 
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deep and thoroughly English love for healthy outdoor sports he 
would leave them to imagine. And whether that love for out- 
door sports had had a good influence upon his art and con- 
tributed to his success in. after life they were, he thought, as 
good judges as he was. : } 

Sir Henry Watson seconded the resolution, which was then 


put and carried. 


TESSERA. 


Unity in Architecture. 
QUATREMERE DE QUINCY. 


T is, without doubt, of the greatest importance, in the for- 
I mation of an edifice, that its plan should form a whole ; 
but this merit in a design addresses itself more to the under- 
standing than to the eyes, this part being less apparent and 
perceptible than any other to the greater proportion of spec- 
tators. We often see a degree of system and agreement pre- 
dominate in plans which is contradicted in their execution, and 
which is too frequently set aside by causes over which the 
artist has no control. There exists, also, in many plans, a sort 
of mechanical correspondence, which consists in chalking out 
the arrangement of one side exactly by the other, a merit more 
imaginary than real, and which is a total loss to the spectator, 
as it can contribute but little to the effect of the whole. That 
the elevation should form a whole is certainly a most essential 
point in nearly every edifice. This ought to consist, as much 
as possible, in making the exterior masses correspond with the 
interior, or, at least, in not suffering either to present a glaring 
contradiction to the other ; as, for example, is done in many of 
the elevations of modern churches, which apparently set forth 
on the outside of the building several storeys, but which have only 
one in the interior. The whole of an elevation ought to be 
considered as that of an organised body, in which every 
part, as shown to us by nature, has a constant harmony 
with the rest. This harmony ought to reign also in whatever 
constitutes the connection between the exterior of the building, 
and the arrangement and general proportion of its principal 
masses with the subordinate ones ; likewise, in that affinity or 
connection which allows us to restore an edifice by the sole aid 
of one of its fragments. The art of producing a whole in the 
decorations of an edifice is not the part in which architects err 
the least frequently. Some edifices may be seen where orna- 
ments are lavished on some parts, and shabbily economised 
with respect to others. It may happen that this fault is pro- 
duced by a system of contrast, ill placed and ill understood. 
In architecture, the effect of contrast in decoration can scarcely 
have a place, except with regard to the distribution of the 
interior ; where the artist, in order to set forth the enrichment 
of one part, preserves the rest in a character of affected 
simplicity. But the essence of a whole, in decoration, does 
not, in general, apply itself to interiors, where each part forms 
a detached whole, and often without any connection with 
others. We say the spirit, or essence, of the whole, in opposi- 
tion to the term as applied to details. The first is that which 
seizes upon and prearranges great combinations ; the second is 
only employed upon trifling dependencies. ‘The first is, without 
doubt, the most important; but, as great things are composed 
“s eal ones, we must not despise the spirit or essence of 
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Indian Columns. 
RAM RAz, 


The Egyptian columns appear to have no fixed proportion 
in regard to thickness and height. In some of the specimens 
of the ruins of Upper Egypt, the height of the columns consists 
of from four to six times the lower diameter ; which last 
proportion coincides with that of the first sort of the Indian 
pillar, The orders of India and of Greece and Rome are 
remarkable for the beautiful effect of their proportions, a cir- 
cumstance to which little regard has been paid by the 
Egyptians. Both the Indian and Grecian columns are 
diminished gradually in their diameter from the base to the 
summit of the shaft, a practice which has never keen observed 
in the Egyptian: on the contrary, a diametrically opposite rule 
has been observed in their shafts, which are made narrower at 
the bottom than at the top, and placed upon a square or round 
plinth. The proportion in which the diminution at the top of 
the columns of the two former is made, seems to have been 
regulated by the same principle, though not by the same rule. 
The general rule adopted by the Hindoo architects in this 
respect is, that the thickness at the bottom, being divided into 
as many parts as there are diameters in the whole height of 
the column, one of these parts is invariably diminished at the 
top ; but in the Grecian and Roman architecture the diameter 
of the upper part of the shaft, in a column of 15 feet in height, 
is made one-sixth less than its thickness at the base; and ina 
column of 50 feet the diminution is one-eighth. The higher the 
columns are the less they diminish, because the apparent diminu- 


tion of the diameter in columns of the same proportion is always. 
greater according to their height, and this principle is supposed to 
have been discovered with great scientific skill, and is adduced 
as one of the proofs of the highly refined taste of the Greeks, 
but we observe that precepts derived from the same principle 
have been taught and practised in India from time immemorial. 
The plan of the Grecian and Roman columns is always round, 
but the plan of the Hindoo columns admits of every shape, and 
is frequently found in the quadrangular and octangular form, 
and richly adorned with sculptured ornaments. The form ofthe 
Egyptian pillars, too, is circular, and their shafts are often fluted 
like the Corinthian, but the fiuting of the Indian column resembles. 
neither the one nor the other. Thedecorations of the Egyptian 
columns often consist in representations of “a bundle of reeds,” 
tied up with a cord on the top, having a square stone placed 
over it. In some specimens are also found bindings or fillets. 
in various parts of the shaft, and in the intervals between them. 
reeds and hieroglyphics are represented. But there is nothing 
like these ornaments in the Indian orders, except in the 
columns found in the excavated temple of Elephanta, and some 
other places, and which differ materially from those employed 
in other situations in Hindostan. There are no fixed inter- 
columniations in the Hindoo architecture, as are found in the 
Grecian, but the spaces allowed between pillar and pillar in 
different Hindoo buildings are found nearly to coincide with the 
Grecian mode of intercolumniations, though in many instances. 
they differ widely from it, and the same may, perhaps, be said 
of the Egyptian colonnades. 


Roman Pediments, 
T. HOPE. 


Of all the parts borrowed from Grecian architecture, that 
which came to be applied in the way most different from, most 
inconsistent with, its nature and distinction in the original, was. 
the fastigium, the part which we call the pediment. That 
pediment, which was only the termination of a roof slanting 
both ways from its central line or spine, of which, throughout 
its whole length from end to end, the continuity was never 
broken, which was never seen in Grecian buildings, except on 
the straight line at the summit, and the gable formed by the 
extremity of the roof, in Roman architecture frequently 
appeared as if cut off from all that belonged to it, and 
grew out of, and was stuck under, the entablature which 
it should have surmounted, against the upright wall, over a 
door, a window, or a niche, even as in the temple of Baalbek, 
placed within a projecting portico, a situation in which it could 
not be useful even to carry off the wet. Instead of a single, 
large, and majestic. pediment, naturally and magnificently 
terminating the building, several rows were sometimes seen 
of these small and inappropriate triangles; and, to complete 
the inconsistency, they were rendered as unnatural in form 
as in situation. They were sometimes rounded, sometimes. 
broken, sometimes squeezed within others of larger, some- 
times strung round others of smaller, dimensions. Such we 
see them in the Castello d’Aqua at Rome, the remains of the 
temple of Diana at Nismes, those of the temple of the Sun at 
Baalbek (or rather Bahalbeck), and the palace of Diocletian at 
Salona. 

Contrast of Colours. 


G. FIELD. 


The power of colours in contrasting each other agrees with 
their correlative powers of light and shade, and is to be distin- 
guished from their power individually on the eye, which is one 
of light alone ; thus, although orange and blue are equal powers 
as respects each other, as respects the eye they are totally 
different and opposed, for orange is a luminous colour, and acts 
powerfully in irritating, while blue is a shadowy colour, and 
acts much less powerfully, or contrarily, in soothing that organ, 
It is the same in various degrees with other colours; these 
powers resolve, therefore, ultimately into the same principles of 
light and shade in a sensible or latent state. There are yet 
other modes of contrast or antagonism in colouring which 
claim the attention and engage the skill of the colourist. That 
of which we have spoken is the contrast of hues, upon which 
depends the brilliancy, force, and harmony of colouring. There 
is also the contrast of shades, to which belong all the powers 
of the chiaro-oscuro, which, though it is a part, and the simplest 
part, of colouring only, and ought not to be separated from it, 
ranks as a distinct and is an important branch of painting, yet 
is the regimen of opposition in colours coincident with that of 
light and shade, or black and white, All that can be said of 
the latter may be said of the former, and he who excels in the 
one is in a considerable degree qualified to surpass in the 
other ; indeed, a just practice of light and shade might carry 
with it the reputation of good colouring, as it did in Rembrandt, 
while considerable knowledge of colouring, without the chiaro- 
oscuro, could not obtain the name of colourists for some eminent 
masters of the Italian schools. Athird mode of contrast in colour- 
ing is that of warmth and coolness, upon which depend the 
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toning and general effect of a picture, besides which there is the 
contrast of colour and neutrality, the chromatic and achro- 
matic, or of hue and shade, by the right management of which 
local colours acquire value, gradation, keeping, and connection ; 
whence comes breadth, aérial perspective, and the due dis- 
tribution of grays and shadows in a picture. This principle of 
contrast applies even to individual colours, and conduces 
greatly to good colouring, when it is carried into the variety of 
hue and tint in the same colour, not only as respects their light 
and shade, but also in regard to warmth and coolness, and like- 
wise to colour and neutrality. Hence the judicious landscape 
painter knows how to avail himself of warmth and coolness 
in the juxtaposition of his greens, as well asiof their lightness 
and darkness, or their brilliancy or brokenness, in producing 
the most beautiful and varied effects, which spring in other 
cases from a like management of blue, white, and other colours. 
These powers of a colour upon itself are highly important to 
the painter, and conduce to that gratification’ from fine 
<olouring, by which a good eye is so mysteriously affected. If 
we inspect the works of Nature closely, we shall find that they 
have no uniform tints, whether it be in the animal, vegetal, or 
mineral creation—be it flesh or foliage, the earth or the sky, a 
flower or a stone. However uniform its colour may appear at a 
distance, it will, when examined nearly, or even micro- 
scopically, be found constituted of a variety of hues and shades 
compounded with harmony and intelligence. 


Arch in Ethiopia, 


G. “A. “HOSKINS, .-. 

The arch, not only the circular, but the pointed, had its 
origin in Ethiopia. The oldest known in Europe is, I believe, 
that in the Cloacum Maximum, supposed to have been built in 
the time of the Commonwealth. The great antiquity of the 
one on the Tiber is proved by its singular construction, forming 
almost, as it were, three arches beneath each other. I am 
aware that the learned will be sceptical concerning the antiquity 
of these. There are no remains in stone to prove that the 
Egyptians were so far advanced in the construction of the arch 
as these specimens show that the Ethiopians were. The only 
stone arch that exists in Egypt is the one at North Der, at 
Thebes, and that one proves that the Egyptians were acquainted 
with its beauty, but not its utility and the correct mode of con- 
structing it. The vaulted tomb of stones at Memphis is of the 
time of Psammeticus, who reigned immediately after the 
Ethiopian dynasty. The brick arches in the tombs at Thebes, 
covered with cement, on which are the royal names of Thothmes 
and Amenoph, prove that the Egyptians were, at that period, 
acquainted with the arch ; but it is rather singular that there is 
no earlier specimen : whence, I think, we may infer, as those 
were built soon after the terrible wars commenced, which are 
represented on the walls at Thebes, that the Egyptians then, 
for the first time, invaded Ethiopia, and there saw and became 
acquainted with that useful construction. There seems to me 
no reason to suppose that the knowledge of the utility and con- 
struction of the arch passed from Egypt into Ethiopia: the 
contrary is much more probable, as we have here far more 
perfect specimens than are found in Egypt ; and as there is no 
doubt of the very great antiquity of these ruins, can there be 
any that the invention of the arch had its origin in Ethiopia? 


The 


Greek and Roman Enrichment in Architecture, 
E. TROTMAN. 


While the productions of the vegetable world afforded the 
same patterns to the Greek and to the Roman artist, the uses 
made of them by the two were essentially different. In the 
taste which led the Greek to select the honeysuckle as the 
constant favourite, we recognise that love for beauty in its 
simpler form which governed the composition of their temples 
at large. In the graceful neatness which characterised the 
play of curves in that enrichment, and the delicate relief and 
finish which gave brilliancy to the contrast of its lights and 
shades, the same feeling prevails that imparted to the profile of 
every moulding its elegant contour. The lotus, the egg, the 
rose, the wreath, exhibited all, in form and in arrangement, 
additional instances of the simplicity that is at once under- 
stood, united with the beauty that is instinctively admired ; and, 
where the richer foliage of the acanthus obtained admission, its 
treatment was conducted upon the same principles, without any 
complex masses or convolutions. It will be seen, therefore, 
how that spirit which educed from earlier prototypes, and 
from the exigencies of the case, the Grecian system, pervaded 
the composition of all the ornamental details applied to that 
system, and gave unity to the whole. With how little effect 
would the same embellishments have appeared in connection 
with the lavish grandeur of Roman composition! Here, then, 
the mind that dictated the display of large and picturesque 
masses and redundancy of moulding, seeking to impress by pro- 
fusion rather than to captivate with grace, bestowed upon its 
details of foliage characteristics of correspondent boldness and 
exuberance. The enrichments for individual mouldings were 


now multiplied beyond enumeration: the honeysuckle, to be 
received at all, must be mingled with and supported by the 
acanthus ; while the latter, again, was treated with a freedom 
unknown to Grecian foliage, its richly undulating masses being 
employed in frieze and panel with an unsparing hand. Festoons 
and garlands, coffers and flowers, frets and guilloches, were 
now used in unprecedented profusion and richness. In all 
such varieties of Roman ornament, we observe that the delicacy 
and smoothness of Greek enrichment were as much neglected 
as its thinness was carefully avoided. The Grecian detail 
bespoke the cultivated genius of the geometrician, the Roman 
that of the painter. To the former, indeed, belonged the charm 
of beauty in simple outline ; to the latter pertained the fulness 
and the force which result from grouping of masses, and breadth 
of light and shade. 


Origin of the “ Egg and Anchor.” 


A. P. DECANDOLLE. 

The egg and the anchor, or arrow-head, so general in 
architectural ornaments, are supposed to be emblems of fertility 
and reproduction. The arrow-head is supposed to represent 
the leaf of the Sag¢ttaria sagittifolia,a plant which grows in 
water throughout Europe, and also in China and India; and 
the egg, the emblem of fertility, to be an imitation of the 
cyamus, or sacred bean, whose history is given in “ Exot. Bot.” 
v. I, 59 (Smith’s “ English Botany,” vol. iv. p. 145). The 
cyamus of Theophrastus, of Salisbury, and of Smith, is the 
Nelumbium speciosum of some botanists of this day. It in- 
habits slow streams and muddy and stagnant waters in the 
hotter parts of Asia ; the semblance of it is frequently met with 
upon Egyptian monuments and coins. Kircher has stated that 
in the representation in Chinese pictures of Amydas or Fumbo 
sitting upon a throne, the throne is designed from the flower 
of this plant. The part of the plant which bears the nuts is of 
the figure of an inverted cone that is broader than high, and 
has a number of cells, each with one end open, situate in its 
upper part, the base of the cone; this resembles an instrument 
in use in a game called by the French, from a very early date, 
“‘lotos”—a word which is one of the ancient names of this 
plant. Each cell includes one nut, of about the size of a hazel- 
nut, whose kernel is reputed to be the Egyptian bean which 
Pythagoras forbade his followers to eat. The plant now 
common in India and South China has been long deemed 
there one of the sacred plants. 


Dry-Rot. 
G,. T. BURNECT, a 1.S. 


Dry-rot, its causes, effects, and modes of prevention or 
cure, have long excited the attention, not only of naturalists, 
but of the world at large. Indeed, the ravages which the 
Meruliz, and other associated fungi, commit in ships and every 
kind of wooden structure as soon as a settlement is made, can 
be alone conceived by those who have witnessed and examined 
them. Without having seen vessels and houses in which these 
destroyers riot, no one can appreciate the ruin they entail. I 
knew a house into which the rot gained admittance, and which, 
during the time we rented it (only four years), had the parlours 
twice wainscotted and a new flight of stairs, the dry-rot having 
rendered it unsafe to go from the ground floor to the bedrooms. 
Every care was taken to remove the decayed timbers when the 
new work was done, yet the dry-rot so rapidly gained strength 
that the house was ultimately pulled down. Some of my books, 
which suffered least, and which I still retain, bear mournful im- 
pressions of its ruthless hand; others were so much affected 
that the leaves resembled tinder, and, when the volumes were 
opened, fell out in dust or fragments. Rot and dry-rot, 
although very different, often owe their origin to nearly the same 
causes, z.¢. that immature and ill-seasoned wood, and timber 
felled when the sap abounds, is the most liable to fall into 
ordinary decay, and that such timber is also most liable 
to the attacks of those fungi which constitute dry rot; the 
crude sap and half-elaborated contents of the ligneous cellules 
forming the very soil on which such parasites love to grow. 
Seasoning is the means resorted to in order to convert the im- 
mature heartwood of trees felled too early, or the perishable 
sapwood into enduring timber. Barking the trees for a year or 
two before they are felled is one plan that has been proposed ; 
submerging the timber or steeping it in various styles are other 
schemes ; but the most common method is to stack the wood in 
such a manner that it may be freely exposed for four or five 
years to currents of air while it is protected from the wet. Mr. 
Kyan steeps the timber in an aqueous solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and it is found that this salt, by entering into a 
chemical combination with the perishable juice of the plant, 
converts it into a substance upon which the dry-rot fungi cannot 
grow ; and experiments have shown that timber thus prepared 
has remained sound and unaffected under the most trying cir- 
cumstances in the fungus-pit in Woolwich Dockyard, when 
pieces of similar timber, but unprepared, were speedily con- 
sumed. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir was to be expected that the French sculptor, M. JEAN 
Barrier, who tried to kill one of the French deputies, 
would be acquitted. But the theories of the psychological 
experts that were expressed at the trial were rather curious. 
It appears that the sculptor had modelled figures of 
Louis XI., RicHeticev, and SatntT-Just, and one doctor 
affirmed that as they were representations of men who 
triumphed by employing violence, M. Barrier, from being 
so long shut up with their images in clay, could not help 
being persuaded that force was the only means to reform 
the world. In other words, the fable of PyYGMALION was 
outdone, for in this case the sculptor not only was 
fascinated with his creations, but tried to identify himself 
with them. According to a second and a higher authority, 
M. BarrizR presented a simple case of a self-educationist 
who obtained knowledge too quickly, and was unable to 
assimilate all he had read. Men of that class, it appears, 
are prone to the most violent resolutions, and as the 
sculptor imagined he was the inflexible Sainr-Just, it was 
not surprising that he wished to kill all who govern wrong. 
It was a demonstration of the power of logic, and that was 
all. The judge, on the other hand, believed that it was 
pride which brought the prisoner to the prisoner’s bench. 
We continue to believe that the origin of the man’s dis- 
order was his imagining that he was born to reform sculp- 
ture from the bonds of Classicism, and as the Assembly is 
the centre of the authority from which the commissions are 
given, he began by trying to set it right by weeding out 
obnoxious members. His choice fell on the member for 
whom he had voted, and who at the trial made very light 
of the crime. Between the rival theories of lawyers and 
doctors the jury must have been puzzled, and gave the 
sculptor the benefit of the doubt. 


THE French authorities have acted of late as if they 
wished to demonstrate that English architects are better 
treated than their French brethren. The latest circular 
relates to the important subject of fees. The Minister of 
Public Instruction has informed the prefects and others 
under his control that henceforth they are not to pay any 
fees to architects engaged on public works, if the total cost 
should happen to be in excess of the estimates. The archi- 
tect is, moreover, to know that the Minister who may have 
appointed him has always the absolute power to cancel his 
commission. No plans are to be accepted by the authori- 
ties which are not completely and strictly defined through- 
out, besides showing the maximum outlay. A guarantee is 
also to be exacted from the architect to the effect that he 
takes the responsibility of keeping the expenses within the 
sum which is approved by the authorities. French archi- 
tects rarely make much money by their profession, but 
under the new conditions which henceforth can be enforced 
against them, it is hard to see how they can live, unless they 
Sanction estimates with an enormous margin to cover all 
imaginable contingencies. The French Government do not 
believe in professional honour, but probably it would be 
found more economical to trust architects, 


Ir the Exhibition of 1889 is not popular in Paris it is 
not for want of ingenious ways of persuading the public to 
take an interest in the project. The latest experiment of 
the kind is the artistic lecture. M. Bouvarpb, one of the 
municipal architects, has been delivering conferences on 
the subject in Paris. He was able to obtain the aid of 
M. R&camey, an artist who can design, paint, and fence 
with the same incredible expedition. As soon as M. 
Bouvarp commenced to describe any part of the Exhibi- 
tion M. REcAMEY commenced to draw a view of it, and the 
ears and eyes of the audience were gratified simultaneously. 
The plan may not be entirely new, but it is the first time 


in which two artists of ability have united to make it suc- 
cess‘ul, 


Every visitor to Paris will remember the Café de la 
Rotonde at the north gallery of the Palais Royal, which was 
unique in its way, for the proprietor possessed the privilege 
(which cost about 2,000/. a year) of placing tables and 
chairs in the garden. It was like a big summer-house that 
was converted into a café, but was without any pretension 


to beauty of form. The Rotunda possessed some historic 
interest. For about eighty years artists, writers, and 
politicians met there, and upheld the traditions of the 
Palais Royal as a place where ideas which often assumed: 
importance were first formulated. At one time every café 
had its party. But the Palais Royal of late has fallen out 
of fashion, and the Café de la Rotonde has been long un- 
let. Alterations were lately made in the north gallery, which 
was the dullest of all, but nothing could avail while the 
round structure was there to recall the decline in the place. 
Within the past few days the authorities who have charge 
of civil buildings, having given up the expectation of find- 
ing a suitable tenant, resolved to pull down the old Rotunda, 
and it is now as much a thing of the past as the Café de 
Foy, in which CAMILLE DeEsMoUuLINs first raised the cry,. 
“To arms!” in 1789, and proposed the adoption of the. 
tricolour cockade by all true patriots. 


Ir may not be known that a Congress on Technical 
Education was lately held in Bordeaux, and it was to some: 
extent international. ‘The reports are as yet unpublished; 
but the conclusions were that the establishment and further: 
development of technical, industrial, and commercial edu- 
cation is urgently necessary for the interests of the industrial 
and commercial classes, and that countries in which 
measures have not already been or are not at once taken 
towards this end will find themselves hopelessly distanced 
in the competitive fields of industry and commerce; and, 
secondly, that technical and industrial education should, as. 
far as practicable, be left to local initiative and to local 
control, not to that of the central government, and that the 
plan upon which these branches of education should be 
organised should, as far as possible, consist in restricting 
each course of studies to a special subject. The opinions 
expressed at the Congress are nowhere more deserving of 
attention than in this country, where an effort is being made 
to concentrate the whole power at South Kensington. 


THE restoration of the cathedral of Bale, which was: 
undertaken three years ago, is likely to be more expensive 
than was contemplated. The latest work is the restoration 
of the front of the transept dedicated to St. GatLus. In 
1356 that part of the building suffered from an earthquake, 
and the extent of the fissure which was then opened will. 
continue to be indicated by a difference in the masonry. 
The tracery of the rose window which used to be in wood 
is now in stone. It is necessary to renew the roofing im 
some parts, and to remove the doors which date from the 
eighteenth century, and substitute others that will be more: 
in keeping with the style of the edifice. In this way the 
expense will amount to about 15,000/.,, which is a large sum 
for the place. The restoration is to be completed in 1889. 


BiELLA, in Piedmont, is the capital of a district con- 
taining about 160,000 inhabitants, but it has its ‘Scuola 
Professionale,” which is supported by an annual Govern- 
ment grant of 12,000 lire, by grants from the province 
(Novara), the commune of Biella, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Turin, as well as by school fees and donations. 
The commune of Biella has also provided the school 
buildings, which include, besides the usual classrooms, 
weaving, modelling and mechanical workshops, scientific. 
and chemical laboratories, and a small didactic museum, 
The object is to turn out good foremen and assistants im 
various branches of industry, as well as factory managers, 
The course of study lasts three years, the first being com- 
mon to all the students, and including arithmetic and 
algebra, ornamental and geometrical drawing, elementary 
geometry and trigonometry, book-keeping and writing, and 
the Italian language. The instruction during the second 
and third years is divided into four sections, one being 
building and another decoration. The students easily 
obtain employment before they have completed the pre- 
scribed course of three years. More than one-half of those 
who obtained diplomas are engaged on railways and 
buildings, An exhibition of machines is held in connection 
with the school, and in addition to the opportunities given. 
for inspection by intending purchasers, they enable the 
students to become better acquainted with improvements. 
No charge is made for exhibition, but the depositor is 
expected to pay the cost of removal. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO. 77._LILY CAPITAL, ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


END OF DINING-ROOM. 
“HE design we publish this week is one of the recent 
works of Mr. S. J.’ Newman, A.R.1LB.A., of 
Northampton. 


— — 


COTTAGES, NORMANHURST COURT, BATTLE. 


HESE cottages are erected on the estate of Lord 

Brassey, K.C.B., Normanhurst Court, Sussex. 

Each cottage contains a living room, kitchen, scullery, 

and three bedrooms, &c. Messrs. TayLor Bros., of Hast- 

ings, were the builders, who executed the work from the 

designs and under the superintendence of Mr. ARTHUR 
WELLS, architect, of Hastings. ; 


85 AND 36 ALDERMANBURY, EC. 


HIS warehouse occupies the site of two old houses at 

the north end of the street, and covers an area of 

about 2,500 superficial feet. The elevation is carried out in 

Portland stone. The constructional ironwork was supplied 

by Messrs. MEASURES, and the goods lift by Messrs. 

Waycoop. The builder was Mr. THomMAs Pryor, .and the 

architect Mr. Detissa JoserH, of 17 and 18 Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 


MOSELEY BAPTIST CHAPEL. 


HIS building is now in course of erection on a free- 
hold site near Moseley railway-station. As will be 
seen by the plan, the chapel is cruciform in shape, the 
sittings being in the nave and transepts only, and accom- 
modating upwards of 600 persons. The nave is 76 feet by 
34 feet, the width across nave and transepts combined 
being 76 feet. The chancel is 26 feet by 24 feet, and 
lighted by five windows. The whole of the exterior is 
faced with stone having Bath dressings; the interior is 
plastered in rough stucco, with Bath stone and Darley Dale 
stone dressings. The whole of the work is being executed 
by Mr. W. BLoorg, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. JoHN P. OsBorNE, A.R.I.B.A., 95 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. 


JUBILEE EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER. 


HE first picture hung in the Fine Art Galleries of the exhi- 
bition was the portrait of Her Majesty the Queen from 
St. James’s Palace. The picture was raised amidst a ringing 
cheer from the officers and men. The greater portion of the 
matchless collection of works of art have already been received. 
The work of hanging will be rapidly proceeded with. The 
chairman of the committee (Mr. William Agnew) has selected 
the four Turners which the trustees of the National Gallery will 
lend. These pictures, with the magnificent Vemzce lent by Mr. 
John Pender, the three masterpieces contributed by Mr. James 
Price and one by Mr. George Holt (Liverpool) and a score of 
tine water-colour drawings, will splendidly illustrate the genius 
of this great painter. The late Mr. Dyson Perrin, of Malvern, 
had generously placed his entire collection at the service of the 
chairman, and it is pleasing to know that the representatives of 
the deceased gentleman have intimated that his wishes in this 
matter shall be fully respected, so that the public will have the 
privilege of seeing some of the greatest masterpieces of the 
English school. In this loan will be found Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s Elisha and the Shunamtte’s Son, Rossett’s The 
Blessed Damosel and The Blue Bower, Calcott’s Cicero’s Tomé, 
Muller’s Pyramids, as seen from the Nile; James Holland’s 
large picture of the Rialto, Venice; Zhe Midday Meal, by 
J. F. Lewis, R.A.; Mr. Tadema’s picture Ave Cesar, Jo 
Saturnalia, and others. To the collection of portraits has 
lately been added that of Cardinal Manning, by G. F. Watts, 
R.A. The exhibition of works by Mr. Watts will be very com- 
plete, including Love and Life, Love ani Death, and Hope, 
from South Kensington, 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER was read at last week’s meeting by Mr. G. Godfrey 
Cunninghame, advocate, upon recent discoveries made by 
him at Liberton House, originally known as Liberton Place, the 
ancient mansion-house of the Barony of Over Liberton, and 
the country residence for generations of the family of Little, 
now represented by Mr. Walter J. Little-Gilmour, of Liberton 
and Craigmillar. Though not possessing many external fea- 
tures to attract the passer-by, the house, in spite of alterations 
and vicissitudes innumerable, remained a tolerably complete 
specimen of the Domestic architecture of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, when it was no longer necessary to con- 
struct a fortalice to keep off foreign enemies, but it was still 
advisable, from the unsettled condition of society, to be pre- 
pared against sudden attack by neighbouring marauders. The 
general plan of the main building was somewhat unique, and 
investigation had revealed quite an unexpected number of 
antique features, some of them of unusual interest, which had 
been for a long and unknown period concealed under lath and 
plaster and modern masonry. Particular attention was directed 
to the great fire-place, which terminates the drawing-room ; to 
the defences of what was originally the chief entrance of the 
house, and to the characteristic wall decorations, of which a 
few traces remained. The absence of any very remark- 
able associations, historical or romantic, was no doubt a 
reason why Liberton House had not hitherto attracted 
the attention of the architect or the antiquary. It, how- 
ever, well deserved notice for the sake of the name with 
which it had been linked for so many generations. The Littles 
of Liberton were prominent citizens of Edinburgh in the seven- 
teenth century. One of them, whose initials might be seen at 
Liberton, and whose sumptuous monument, with recumbent 
effigy, stood over the family burial vault in Greyfriars, occupied’ 
the civic chair; and to the literary taste of another the Univer- 
sity was indebted for the foundation of its library, a few 
hundred volumes bequeathed to it by Charles Little having 
been the nucleus round which it had since grown and flourished. 
It was to be hoped that the present laird, who had recently 
done so much to preserve the venerable walls of Craigmillar 
from sinking into hopeless decay, might see his way to restore, 
in some measure, Liberton House; or, at least, to remove the 
raodern additions which disfigured the edifice without improving 
it as a residence. 

At the conclusion of the paper a vote of thanks was pro- 
posed by Mr. Thomas Rose, who compared Mr. Cunninghame’s 
enthusiasm in archzeological and antiquarian matters to that of 
Major. Gore Booth, who, however, had found in the castle a 
wider field for research. Mr. Ross expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Cunninghame had presented the profession with a most: 
interesting, and until now unknown, study of an old Scottish 
mansion, aud he hoped that both the fabric and its history 
would undergo exhaustive examination, with a view to the pre- 
servation and development of the ancient features that remain, 
in the prosecution of which objects, he said, the Association 
would willingly co-operate. 

On Saturday, under the leadership of Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, the members visited the castles of Duntarvie and 
Niddry. Mr. Blanc said that Duntarvie Castle, situated in the 
parish of Abercorn, though comparatively unknown, was 
interesting as an early example of the group of manor-houses 
classed in the fourth period of M‘Gibbon and Ross. The 
building was along rectangle of about 80 feet by 23 feet, and 
had winged extensions to the back at each end. Though not 
what one would now consider a commodious residence, for its 
time it was a compact and conveniently arranged manor. Dr. 
Chambers stated it was occupied in 1628 by the Marchioness 
of Abercorn, and though ruinous, it might still be made habit- 
able. Niddry Castle, in Kirkliston parish, was also described. 
It was, Mr. Blanc said, a fairly interesting relic of one of the 
earlier forms of castle structures found in Scotland. It had 
massive walls, pierced irregularly with small openings for light 
and observation ; and it had also a corbelled parapet, and an 
angle turret. The earliest notice he had been able to trace of 
their subject was one dated October 23, 1370, when Niddry 
town came into the hands of the Setons from Adam Forrester. 
That was in the forty-first year of the reign of David II. The 
castle was not, however, then named. The Exchequer Rolls 
noticed a grant to William Niddree in 1465; and in 1483, 
George, Lord Seton, had “Little Niddry” and Winchburgh. 
According to M‘Gibbon and Ross, the present castle was 
built in the time of George, fourth Earl of Seaton, and was 
known then as “Niddry Seaton.” That Earl was killed 
at Flodden in 1513. In 1539 a charter was confirmed 
by the King in favour of George, Lord Seton, and his heirs, of 
the land and baronies which he had personally resigned, and 
which the King, for good services, incorporated anew into a 
free barony. In 1589 Henry Forrester was served heir to Sir 
Jam?s Forrester, Corstorphine, his brother, in several acres of 
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land in the town of West Niddry, and in 1603 Robert, Earl of 
Wintoun. Lord Seton was served heir to his father, Lord 
George Seton, in the lands and barony of “ West Niddrie.” 
The possession of the lands and baronies of Niddry by the 
Wintoun family under Lord Seton of Winchburgh and Tranent, 
was further recorded in 1653. The castle and lands continued 
in the possession of the Wintoun family till the time of 
Charles I., when they passed into possession of the Hopetoun 
family, giving the name Baron Niddry to General Sir John 
Hope, afterwards fourth Earl of Hopetoun. In 1683 Charles 
Hope of Hopetoun obtained a grant of the lands and barony of 
Niddry, which would doubtless include the castle, though that 
edifice might ere then have ceased to be a place of residence. 
As accounting for the late forms of detail that might be found 
on the fireplace jambs in the interior, it was recorded that on 
January 19, 1570, in revenge for the assassination of the 
Regent Moray at Linlithgow, Niddry, among other neigh- 
bouring castles, was burned by the English army. Those 
features might, therefore, be the result of subsequent repairs. 
Niddrie was linked historically with other castles by the cir- 
cumstance of Mary Queen of Scots having occupied it on the 
occasion of her first halt after her escape from Lochleven. Mr. 
Blanc pointed out the architectural features of the castle, and 
at the close received the thanks of the company for his paper. 


LANDSCAPE ART. 


LECTURE was delivered at the Bolton Art Club last 
week by Mr. Byron Cooper on ‘‘ Landscape Art.” He 
began by referring to the recent controversy with regard to art 
teaching, and the attacks that have been made on the South 
Kensington system. He dealt specially with the question as to 
the best training for the landscape artist. The South Kensing- 
ton system of drawing from flat copies and outline studies was, 
he said, good in so far as it teaches correct outline drawing, 
which is the basis of good work ; still he thought it was carried 
much too far, as the methods are wanting in directness, and 
neglect the study of values and light and shade, which latter 
are the basis of the teaching in the foreign schools, where the 
student is taught to realise true values, giving more interest in 
the work, and the true artistic faculty is cultivated. The effect 
in the work, though, shows that there is individuality and in- 
dependence in the English paintings, but the drawing is often 
hard, and the knowledge of tone crude, while the foreign artists 
paint very similarly in style, but with good tone and drawing. 
In. each system, he said, there appears to be something of good 
and bad, and argued for a judicious use of the two systems. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said that “if a student has genius, work 
will develop it, and if he has it not, work will give it.” The 
necessity of early study from nature was argued, and the 
scientific explanations of colour were concisely given. Many 
practical and valuable hints for the various stages of study 
were referred to in brief detail, and much valuable information 
as to the methods desirable for landscape-painting was given. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT ORVIETO. 


N a former letter on recent archzeological discoveries I men- 
tioned (says the correspondent of the Zzmzes in Rome) the 
excavation of the necropolis of Orvieto, which forms a con- 
tinuous zone around the town; and the interest of research in 
this enormous expanse of tombs is now greatly increased by 
several recent discoveries, of which the most interesting, from 
the historical point of view, is the final and, I believe, con- 
clusive identification of Volsznzum Vetus, centre and chief early 
strong place of Etruria, as Orvieto. The demonstration will 
be published in due course by Gamurrini, to whom it is due. 
Unfortunately, there is no chance of discovering any trace of 
the famous temple of Nortia, which was the Etruscan chrono- 
logical table, as the site of Orvieto is simply the flat unenclosed 
top of a mass of /vfa, rising high above the country around, 
and rubbish did not accumulate and bury things, as where walls 
were used for defence, but was swept off, and the upper surface 
of this plateau is probably what it was originally. The circuit 
of this necropolis is, however, a kind of calendar of centuries, 
for it begins with those on the north of the city of the seventh 
century B.C., the oldest so far discovered, and the very last 
discovery, two weeks since, is of the necropolis which marks the 
break in the independent existence of Volsinium, when it was 
finally subjugated in B.c. 280, the city having then been apparently 
abandoned for a time, this discovery showing evidence of 
reoccupation after an interval of about sixty years, indicated by 
numerous Roman coins found in the excavations. But what is 
most singular is that the tombs built by the returning exiles 
recur to the type of the earliest or original Volscinian tomb, the 
voussotr arch with a keystone, eschewing the Tarquinian and 
other later forms which appear in intermediate burials, as if the 
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conservative instincts of revived nationality had insisted on 
accentuating the renewal of political existence by a form of 
recurrence to ancient habits. A gentleman of Orvieto, Signor 
Mancini, is making, under the supervision of and in co-opera- 
tion with the archeological department of the Ministry, the 
most careful and systematic investigation of this stupendous 
belt of cemeteries, and each: tomb as excavated is marked in a 
general plan and its contents are carefully isolated in Mancini’s 
now immense collection, so that an archzeologist may rapidly ~ 
go through the entire evidence on the matters involved. Turn- 
ing from the plan (which will be published in the report I have 
before alluded to) to the contents of each particular tomb, 
we obtain some curious results. In a tomb which is assigned 
to about 600 to 700 B.Cc., we find vases of- the so-called 
Mycenean type, clearly imported from Greece, with amber 
heads, iron weapons, hand-made éucchero of both Italian and 
Etruscan types, and @s rude, all belonging to the same inter- 
ment. The earliest tombs are unfortunately mostly plundered, 
evidently in ancient times, and some of them have been robbed 
several times, so that gold and silver, or even valuable bronze 
ornaments, are rare, as are unbroken Attic vases, of which, 
however, many broken ones are found.., 

The return to the archaic form of tomb throws a curious, 
side light on a historical statement as to Volsinium—that after 
the final conquest by the Romans the Etruscans allowed the 
government of their affairs to fall into the hands of their slaves. 
This statement must be modified, as Niebuhr suggests, by 
substituting for slaves the serfs, or more probably the ancient 
caste of inhabitants, who were put under subjection by the later. 
invasion of a race which became a dominant caste, and we may 
then fill up the history by supposing that, when the power of 
that previously dominant caste was crushed and probably anni- 
hilated by the Romans, the subject race, uncorrupted by the 
vices of the ruling class and not proscribed by the Roman 
conquerors, resumed the government of the city and became 
again the real Volscinian people. This would be an inte- 
resting evidence of the accurate induction of the great his- 
torian, and, as this discovery only dates from the past fort- 
night, it is to be hoped that the prosecution of the excavations 
on this line will give us historical evidence of great interest. 
I have long believed that the Etruscans, properly speaking, 
were only a ruling caste imposing themselves on the earlier 
Pelasgo-Umbrian population, and never identified with it, the 
latter being the “serfs” of Niebuhr. é- 

The cathedral, whose restoration is one of the greatest 
triumphs of the Ministry of Public Instruction, and so far 
as I know, the finest archeological restoration yet made in 
Italy, will be opened to worship shortly, a little work still 
remaining to be done in the south aisle ; but the magnificent 
timber roof, minutely reproducing that of the fourteenth 
century, and the charming side chapels which form so im- 
portant a feature of the original design are so carefully and 
thoroughly restored that we may safely say that this most 
superb of all the Italian cathedrals is in the state of its original 
completion, freed from the barbarisms of the seventeenth and | 
eighteenth centuries. It is several years since the public has” 
been admitted to the body of the church. 


LANGSIDE BATTLE-FIELD MEMORIAL. 


i MEETING of the committee was held last week in the 
office of the chairman, Mr. J. Wyllie Guild, Glasgow, to 
select a design for the memorial. Architects who had sub- 
scribed to the memorial fund were alone allowed to compete. 
After very careful examination of the eight designs submitted, — 
the committee’s choice fell upon the design of an ornamental — 
column by Mr. Alexander Skirving. The column has a rustic- | 
ated base and enriched shaft, with capital and pedestal, to be ~ 
surmounted by a lion or unicorn instead of the emblematical — 
figure as at present. From the base springs the octagonal 
portion of the circular shaft. The shaft is ornate between two | 
circular bands, and is decorated in low relief with spiral wreaths 
of thistle pattern, as represented on some examples of market 
crosses. The capital is designed of Scottish thistles, but in the 
opinion of the architect the thistle as a plant is quite as adapt- — 
able as the acanthus, and in this form lends itself to a new 
design for artistic treatment. Surmounting the capital is a 
pedestal with heraldic shields on which the figure is supported, 
The upper part of the base is panelled with scroll pediments, 
and at the four corners are eagles with expanded wings. 
The total height is 58 feet. The design will be erected 
in hard freestone, either Craigleith or Binney. A_ pillar 
by Mr. David Thomson was much admired. The design 
of an old market cross, with a perspective drawing, by Mr. 
Walton, a rising young ‘architect, also received praise. Where 
much was good it was not an easy task to choose; but 
the committee were evidently inclined to consider height an 
essential feature, and Mr. Skirving’s design was therefore ulti- : 
mately selected. The negotiations with Hutcheson’s Hospital 
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for the free use of the site at the village were finished some 
time ago, and the authorities have undertaken to keep the memo- 
rial and ground in order until a responsible local governing 
body is constituted who would take charge thereof. It is 
probable that the foundation-stone will be laid on May 13 next, 
the anniversary of the battle. Mr. Carrick and Mr. Honeyman 
received the thanks of the meeting for the skilled assistance 
they were able to give the committee. Arrangements will be 
made for exhibiting the design in the Corporation Galleries or 
Art Institute. It may be incidentally mentioned that the long- 
continued negotiation about the alteration of the roads, which 
affected the site of the memorial, is now practically brought to 
a successful termination. A great change will be effected in 
the locality by the erection of the memorial and the improve- 
ment of the roads in the immediate vicinity. This Langside 
Memorial cannot fail to stimulate the desire to have the 
historical spots in and about the city sufficiently marked. 


RT AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS 
AT SALTAIRE. 


HIS new building is now finished. It has. been erected at 

a cost of about 12,000/., and is intended as a memorial of 

the late Sir Titus Salt. The Royal Yorkshire Jubilee Exhi- 

bition is to be opened’on May 6, with the hope of raising 
funds to defray the cost. 

The style of architecture adopted by the architects, Messrs. 
W. & R. Lawson, is of the Queen Anne period. The general 
arrangements of the building have been fitted up after a study 
of the best science and art schools in the kingdom, including 
those at South Kensington, Birmingham, Nottingham, &c. 
Special attention has been paid to the art studios, on which the 
advice of Sir John Millais was taken, with the result that the 
windows of the studios are modelled on the lines of those in 
that painter’s studio in London ; and it is stated that these 
schools are, for their size, the most perfect in the country. The 
building itself has a frontage of 128 feet to Exhibition Road, 
and it is set back to feet. Equi-distant on each side of the 
handsome entrance is a gable, behind which rises the roof of 
the museum to a height of 55 feet, with the smoke and ventila- 
tion flues as pinnacles. On the centre gable above the entrance 
is the inscription, “Erected as a Memorial to the late Sir 
Titus Salt, Baronet, 1886.” The gable on the north side bears 
the words, “ School of Art,” which is placed on this side of the 
building. The School of Science is on the south side, and is 
indicated by an inscription. The outside walls of the buildings 
are pitch-faced, clean-cut wall stones, from quarries in the 
neighbourhood, with boasted ashlar dressings. The inside is 
lined with red-pressed bricks, the reveals of the doors and 
windows being treated with moulded bricks. The floors of the 
basement are all composed of wood blocks laid in pattern upon 
a concrete bed. 

The schools have basement and ground floors. The level 
of the site being so much below Exhibition Road—the street 
running north and south at the back of the Institute—the 
ground floor has been raised ten steps in the centre, and this 
has had the effect of bringing the whole of the rooms in the 
basement out of the ground, and they are consequently as well 
lighted as the rooms above. The basement of the building is 
entered from the Institute by a subway leading from the 
gymnasium into the museum. On the right and left of this 
entrance to the new schools are ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak- 
rooms, with lavatories, fitted up by Messrs. Doulton, of London. 
Turning to the left is a workshop, 36 feet by 35 feet; going 
along the north side, a modelling room, 30 feet by 26 feet, is 
reached. On the same side are two more workshops, each 
30 feet by 26 feet. In the north-east corner of the basement is 
a large workshop, 52 feet by 26 feet, which is capable of sub- 
division. Adjoining this, in the south-east corner of the base- 
ment, is the metallurgical room, which is of similar dimensions. 
The greater portion of the south side of the basement is occu- 
pied by a workshop 78} feet long by 30 feet wide. In the 
south-west corner is a workshop corresponding with that on the 
opposite side of the entrance already described. ‘The centre of 
the basement is taken up with a museum, 77 feet by 4o feet, 
into which all the workshops open. The workshops are made 
fireproof, and will be used for teaching carpentry, joinery, and 
wood-carving ; and it is also intended to give instruction in 
metallurgy, physiology, zoology, &c. 

On the ground floor of the building are two main divisions. 
On the north side is the School of Art, and on the south the 
School of Science. The entrance from the outside is from 
Exhibition Road, and is 12 feet wide, being reached by steps 
from the street. The hall is laid with beautiful Italian mosaic 
pavement, whilst the dado on the walls is of beautiful caustic 
tilework. On the left of the entrance are the ticket-office and 
the secretary’s office. Continuing on the same side—the north 
—there is a large well-lighted room, 46 feet by 35 feet, which is 
to be devoted to model and freehand drawing. It is the 
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largest room on this, the art side of the building. Like the 
other four rooms on this side of the building, it is provided 
with a plate-glass window, 16} feet high by 12 feet wide, with 
very thin copper divisions. The next room on this side is 
30 feet by 26 feet, and will be used for the study of the antique. 
Adjoining this are the shading and painting studios, the three 
being equal in dimensions. In the north-east corner is the 
master’s studio, 26 feet by 16 feet. Next on the east side is the 
room for mechanical drawing, 33 feet by 26 feet, and this com- 
pletes the accommodation for the School of Att. It should 
be mentioned here that all the rooms on this floor, as on 
the basement, afford. communication with one another, and 
they each communicate principally with the centre balcony 
which surrounds the large central museum, A science room, 
52 feet by 26 feet, occupies the southern half of the east 
frontage, while the main portion of the south side of the build~ 


| ing on this floor is taken up by a spacious laboratory, 67 fzet by 


30 feet, which will give accommodation to about fifty students, 
though a larger number can be accommodated if necessary. 
The apartment is fitted up with draught-cupboards, which com- 
municate with the large ventilating shaft, so that all noxious 
gases are at once drawn off. At the west end of the laboratory 
is a balance-room, 12 feet square ; by the side of it the science 
master’s room, 14 feet by 12 feet. In the south-west corner of 
the building is a lecture theatre, 44 feet by 36 feet, which will 
be fitted up in the most complete style with oak raised seats, 
rising from the entrance platform. On this platform will be 
placed the professor’s preparation-table, behind which is a 
preparation-room, with every facility for carrying on operations. 
The balcony which we have referred to runs round the large 
central museum, and is 16 feet wide at one side and 8 feet at 
the other. The museum, which is approached by a stair lead- 
ing from the balcony above, is 40 feet wide, 80 feet long, and 
45 feet high. This very handsome apartment is lighted by a 
circular window at the end (east of the building) and by two 
skylights running the whole length, one on each side. In this 
museum it is intended to place all casts required for the various 
studios, as well as the apparatus used in the lecture theatre, 
laboratory, and science rooms. 


RIVAL RESTORATION SCHEMES FOR 
BIGGAR CHURCH. 


ie is proposed to enlarge the parish church of Biggar, near 
Glasgow, and two schemes have been prepared. One is 
by Mr. J. L. Murray, of Heavyside, who was chairman of a 
meeting recently held, and which adopted his plans, The 
second and rejected scheme is by Mr. Higgins, of Glasgow. 
The interest of the building will be inferred from the speech 
delivered by Mr. Ralston at the meeting. He said :— 
The present building was one of high antiquity. Notices 
of the rectors of Biggar occurred in documents so early as 1164. 
He had a pardonable weakness for the people and buildings 
of so early a period, because shortly after this his earliest known 
ancestor became largely interested in land in the counties of 
Renfrew and Lanark. During the period between this and 
1545, when the Collegiate Church was founded, some of the 
rectors of the parish were men eminent in Church and State. 
He referred, for example, to Henry, Chaplain to David II., and 
Clerk of the King’s Livery in 1329; Walter, Chamberlain to 
the Earl of Marr, Clerk of the King’s Wardrobe, and Lord 
Chamberlain in 1366, and present at the coronation of Robert 
II., in 1371, who was appointed by Parliament one of a com- 
mittee to attend to the interests’ of the church; and Adam 
Colquhon, one of the Luss family, vicar of Stobo and rector of 
Biggar, learned in theology, civil and canon law, and Vicar- 
General of the See of Glasgow about 1517. If they venerated 
those early times, as he did, from the fact that some of their 
forefathers took part in them, they would stay their hands from 
doing anything to destroy their noble works. If they examined 
the nave of the church, and compared it with the chancel and 
transepts, they would be forced to the conclusion that part of the 
building reached back to a very early period of architecture— 
if not to 1164, to a much earlier period than 1545. The nave 
was rubblework built of stones of the district, and. probably 
part of the old parish church. The chancel and transepts were 
ashlar, and built of sandstone. The founder was Malcolm, 
Lord Fleming, and the building was erected to the Virgin 
Mary, St. Nicholas, the patron saint, St. Ninian, the confessor, 
and other saints, for the purpose of celebrating therein masses 
for the souls of James V., the founder Lord Fleming, and his 
wife and kindred, and all the faithful dead, especially of those 
from whom Lord Fleming had taken goods unjustly. Perhaps 
their commonties and mosses might be classed among those 
unjust acquisitions. The charter of foundation was a curious 
document, and was addressed to the wicked and crafty Cardinal 
Beaton, the ambitious aspirant to the Regency during Queen 
Mary’s infancy, and, the author of the illegal execution of 
George Wishart, Those were ttoubled times for Scotland. 
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Queen Mary was born on December 8, 1542, a few days before 
her father died, and consequently she was three years old 
when the foundation-stone of the building was laid. James 
Hamilton, Earl of Arran, was Regent, and at first a supporter 
of the Reformation. The Church was Roman Catholic, and 
Cardinal Beaton was the ruling spirit, and Arran became a 
pervert. The Reformation had, however, been making con- 
siderable progress in the preceding reign, and the Papacy in 
Scotland was trembling in the balance, when Norman Lesly, 
eldest son of the Earl of Rothes, with other conspirators, 
seized the castle of St. Andrews, and murdered Beaton on 
May 20, 1546. That was the first blow premonitory of the fall 
of the Papacy in Scotland. The conspirators for some time 
held the castle and defied the Government, and John Knox, 
the uncompromising and eloquent reformer, poured forth from 
the spot where Beaton was murdered his fierce and fearless 
diatribes, which shook the tottering Papacy in Scotland to its 
fall. The disastrous battle of Pinkie was thereafter fought on 
September 10, 1547, and one of his (Mr. Raiston’s) ancestors 
fell among the 16,000 slain. They could see from those remarks 
that they were about to deal with a church of rare antiquity, 
contemporary with events of national importance, and bound 
up with the sacred memories of many generations. The build- 
ing was 130 years older than St. Paul’s. He was comparing the 
new St. Paul’s with the latest addition to their church in 1545. 
Now, he asked if they were prepared to disfigure that fine old 
structure to obtain a cheap extension? No; he could not 
believe they were. The-heritors were the gwzasz trustees for the 
Church of Scotland to conserve its fine old collegiate churches 
as far as possible, and they had therefore a deep interest in 
seeing that its beauty should not be marred by the hasty adop- 
tion of a plan recommended on account of its cheapness. If 
they were to extend the church he hoped they would do it upon 
a plan which would improve upon its unique Gothic beauty. 
Every lover of art could not but regret the previous altera- 
tion by David Bryce upon a roof of great beauty and antiquity. 
The church was in the form of a Maltese cross, the tower in the 
centre resting upon four massive Gothic pillars and arches. 
The proposed alterations could only be carried out with great 
danger to the tower, and when completed would destroy the 
cross form of the church and the Gothic unity of its architecture. 
It would also disturb a great many graves. The space to be 
taken was expected to supply 200 additional sittings and giveroom 
for an organ, and the alteration was expected to cost 650/. He 
thought it would cost a third more. He had not till then seen 
the plans, but it appeared to him that the alteration would be 
an eyesore. Many of the sitters would have no view of the 
pulpit. Their solemn feelings would vanish the moment they 
entered the church. The whole beauty would be gone, and 
they would gaze in wonder at the sacrilege they had committed. 
Were it possible for their noble benefactor Lord Fleming, the 
founder, the provost, prebendaries, singing boys, and head men 
to arise and behold the work they would unanimously unite in 
anathematizing the heritors root and branch by bell, book, and 
candle, and they would cease to pray for the release of their 
souls from purgatory. If they were not afraid of that they 
might, however, be deterred by the fear that their own children 
and grandchildren might be tempted some day to rise up to 
curse them for spoiling a fine old church. They could find 
more than the required accommodation by adopting a beautiful 
plan prepared on his suggestion by Mr. Henry Higgins, an 
architect who had established his reputation in the Gothic 
style of architecture by building Woodside Established Church, 
and making extensive alterations on St. George’s Church, 
Edinburgh. His plan, if adopted, would add to the beauty of 
a building endeared to them all by many sacred memories and 
its remote antiquity, and they would have a church to which 
they could point with pride, and which would be a joy to future 
generations. Besides, they could rest upon their beds with the 
pleasing reflection that by their work they would not disturb 
the peaceful slumbers of those good Roman Catholics who 
bequeathed to them that goodly heritage, and to whom they 
could say reguiéescant in pace. 


MIRACOLI IN VENICE. 


SANTA MARIA DEI 

V E are glad to see that Mr. William Scott has revived the 
« Venice News. As there is sure to be a large influx of 

visitors this year to Venice, it is an advantage to them to have 

a paper which gives so much attention to the art of that city. 

In the last number we find the following note respecting the 

noble church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli :— 

In about a fortnight this jewel of Venetian architecture of 
the Early Renaissance period will be again opened to the 
public, after twenty-five years of restoration, during which, by 
good fortune, the sculptures, the most precious parts of the 
building, have remained uninjured. The origin of the 
structure is due to the fact that in 1480 an immense amount of 
religious enthusiasm was aroused in connection with a painting 


of the Madonna executed by Niccolo, a Venetian artist, in 1408, 
as a commission from Ser Francesco Amabile of Venice. Most 
wonderful and miraculous qualities were attributed to this 
picture, and so large were the offerings of the devout, that with 
them the church was built and dedicated to “the Madonna of 
the Miracles.” 

A few evenings ago Signor Giacomo Boni, who is a 
honorary and corresponding member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and a member of the Deputazione di Storia 
Patria, gave an interesting lecture at the Ateneo Veneto, in 
which he expounded the results of the minute and patient 
study which for some time past he has given to the history and 
architecture of this church. 

Besides quoting from the original chronicle preserved in the 
Museo Civico, and containing most interesting particulars with 
regard to various phases of the construction, the original con- 
tracts with the sculptor Pietro Lombardo, and the consecration 
ceremonies, Signor Boni described and criticised the archi- 
tecture of the church, its marbles and its sculptures, trans- 
lating and commenting upon the opinions of Ruskin, Burck- 
hardt, &c. 

The lecture was illustrated by the stereopticon, placing 
before the audience in succession views of the miraculous paint- 
ing, the bronze medals placed in the foundations of the church, 
the Madonna, by Pirgotele, in the spandrel of the entrance 
doorway, the elegant balustrades, the eagle on one of the 
pulpits, and the bas-reliefs on the bases of the pilasters, as well 
as a fragmentary and mutilated bas-relief discovered on the 
back of a sepulchral slab, and representing the Last Supper. 
This work is considered to have been certainly suggested by 
the well-known masterpiece of Leonardo da Vinci, with which it 
was minutely compared by the lecturer. 

We are informed that the next volume of the “ Archivio 
Veneto” will contain the whole of this elaborate work by Signor 
Boni; a work which has the good fortune to appear very 
opportunely, and which on account of its intrinsic value, of 
the documents it contains, and the illustrations by which it is 
accompanied may be consulted with profit by all those who 
love and study ancient Venetian art. 


Hp goues, 


‘“‘ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’—HAZLITT. 


VILLA ARCHITECTURE IN 1807. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


lt would be difficult to place the base of a wing, continuing 

on the line of the front of a building, lower than that of 
the principal edifice. Steps, or a terrace, or something must 
appear, which will unite with the centre and give it a lower 
base. Where an order is introduced in each part, that of the 
wing may be placed lower without impropriety, and perhaps 
with advantage, and in some degree produce the effect. Wings — 
falling back have been strongly recommended by Repton, but I 
think not justly ; they do not come forward enough to do their 
duty—to unite with the building and take off the appearance of 
baldness and nakedness. Where other artificial accompani- 
ments are used, they may, however, unite to them and form a 
very good whole. If they are placed lower than the front, they 
will have still less effect ; but even then they may unite with 
other accompaniments, and their very insignificance may pos- 
sibly give a more showy appearance to the centre. 

Wings falling back may be on a higher level than the prin- 
cipal building, a circumstance which could not be admitted 
in any other disposition, Wings advancing in front break 
the lines of the centre, and give an apparent shelter to 
the entrance; but as they hide its absolute height, and 
in some situations prevent the view of the principal part, 
they may perhaps be objected to as diminishing its im- 
portance. To me I confess it appears they would rather | 
increase it, by provoking a comparison between their smaller 
parts and those of the centre ; at any rate, they much increase 
the variety, as every change of distance and direction would 
alter the comparative size of the parts and their combinations 
and the general outline. If they are placed somewhat below 
the principal part, it would I think be an advantage. 

Under the first circumstance the arrangement is by no means 
uncommon ; nor indeed is the second, as far as that is produced 
by putting the order of the wings on a lower basement: at least 
they are frequently exhibited in the designs of Palladio and in 
the Vitruvius Britannicus. Vanbrugh has introduced some- 
thing of this sort into all his principal edifices, and though his 
detail is usually very bad, yet the general tribute of admiration 
paid to the effect of his buildings entitles him to be considered 
as good authority in the formation of a whole. 
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Wings advancing from the house will frequently require a 
small piece on a line with the centre, or nearly so, to unite them 
to it, so that their form is not quite simple, but in those I have 
hitherto considered the height will be the same. If this piece 
be considerably extended the character will be altered. Another 
source of variety arises from this connection being placed back, 
instead of nearly in a line with the principal building. 

One more form, giving sufficient character to be worth 
notice, occurs to me in buildings whose wings are of a uniform 
height—it is that where each wing forms half an H. As this 
form would conceal the centre more than any before noticed, 
it is necessary that the proportions of the wings should be 
smaller. Houses may also have secondary wings (if the ex- 
pression be allowable) ; buildings subordinate to the first wings 
as these are to the body of the house. Every variety of simple 
wings above enumerated may be further varied by the addition 
of these secondary wings, which, like the first, may fall back, 
or be on a line with, or advance before, the others; or may 
have one elbow, as described in the simple advancing wings, or 
_two, like those of the house with half H wings. The addition 
of these subordinate wings increases in no small degree the 
variety and magnificence of the whole; but their disposition, 
though considerably important, is less so than that of the prin- 
cipal wings, and to enumerate them would extend this essay to 
an unreasonable length ; for not only secondary wings, but 
others subordinate to them may be employed, or perhaps even 
still farther. But there is danger of losing simplicity by going 
too far, and presenting to the eye a mere mass of detached 
buildings, instead of one uniform whole. Houses usually have 
¢wo wings, but four are sometimes introduced, and when the 

house is exposed on all sides seem almost necessary. 

Instead of adding lower buildings to the extremities of 
wings, some architects have added towers to them. This, I 
confess, does not please my eye ; but I suppose it has that of 
others, or it would not have been so frequently repeated, and I 
know no reason why it should be absolutely prohibited. 

The simplest circular wings may be disposed four ways: a 
quadrant receding ; a quadrant advancing ; a semicircle on the 
fine of the centre ; a semicircle advancing. These, without 
varying in their height, may be combined with straight wings 
in many ways; and if secondary wings be admitted, the com- 
binations are all but infinite, and that with perfect uniformity, 
and without transgressing the strictest principles of architec- 
tural composition. When this circular form is admitted into a 
composition, I think it shouid not be only in one situation, but 
ought to be repeated, at least, if the building have much extent. 
Perhaps it will be better, where all the parts are straight lines, 
to have the principal building an oblong, and not a square; 
and oa the contrary, where curved lines are admitted, to have 
the centre square and crowned with a dome. Thus, each will 
unite with its subordinate parts, and a noble simplicity will 
mark the ore, while a rich and splendid magnificence charac- 
terises the other. 

When I contemplate the inexhaustible variety of forms 
which may thus be produced, the difference of character and 
expression they will admit, and when I consider further that 
they are not far fetched and extravagant, but obvious to all who 
will take the trouble to think on the subject, and that many of 
them have been used, I am astonished that any one should 
have thought it necessary to build irregular houses for the sake 
of variety and picturesque beauty. If, indeed, by picturesque 
beauty be understood beauty calculated to please in painting, 
one would think that the example of such artists as Claude and 
Poussin might be pleaded as sufficient authority for regular 
architecture ; but if we choose to understand by picturesque 
beauty that which will please in painting but not elsewhere, it 
may be better to pause and consider how far it is worth 
while to build houses merely for the sake of having them 
painted. 

Having thus pointed out the principal forms of villas whose 
architecture is correct (for of the extravagant and short-lived 
whimsies of the present day I do not attempt to treat), it is 
necessary to advert to their accompaniments. After what has 
been said of the intermediate styles it is needless to mention 
that a park, or at least dressed grounds, are absolutely neces- 
sary to complete the idea of a villa. The disposition of these 
does not come within the plan of this essay, but between them 
and the house itself it is still desirable to have something 
which, partaking of the character of each, may serve to 
unite them together and give them an apparently indispensable 
connection. 

In this country the accompaniments of villas seem never to 
hhave been scientifically considered. In Italy, perhaps, the case 
is different ; at least we read of them as if they had heena 
point considerably attended to, but whatever they may be I 
am unable to profit by them, as I cannot meet with anything 
‘like a description, much less with such a particular account as 
would communicate much instruction to myself or to others. 

Modern practice would place the bald and unvaried villa on 
the ground without attempting to unite them. The more 
intricate forms I have recommended might be less improperly 


treated in this manner, as the wings will, in some degree, 
perform the office of accompaniments, and like the roots of a 
tree unite with the building and seem to fix it firmly in its 
place. In very large edifices detached buildings may be 
advantageously introduced as accompaniments, and obelisks or 
pyramids may, in a few instances, be happily employed; but 
the true and appropriate accompaniments of villas are dwarf 
walls ornamented with vases and statues, and in large buildings 
columns, or a range of columns may sometimes occupy 
the place of these dwarf walls, of which the approach to St. 
Peter’s at Rome furnishes a magnificent example; but, what- 
ever they are, they should partake of the style of the buildings, 
and in their arrangement follow the general idea of that of its 
parts. They may proceed in direct lines from the building, 
or with an elbow, or with two elbows, or there may be more 
than one pair. If the building has circular parts these accom- 
paniments may also be curved, or they may be partly curved 
and partly straight, composed partly of columns and partly 
of dwarf walls. 

A few years ago, to have ventured to recommend such em- 
bellishments would justly have been deemed a bold under- 
taking ; but now, sheltered by the authority of Price and of 
Knight, an acknowledgment of partiality towards them is 
attended with no danger. One caution, however, seems neces- 
sary: they should never be quite plain. They are ornaments, 
and must be considered as ornaments even when they serve 
also purposes of use. They may enclose a garden or court or 
support a terrace, but as long as they are intended to appear 
as appendages to the house they must be ornamented, for a 
plain brick wall, or even a plain stone wall, will never be con- 
sidered as ornamental. It is therefore desirable that they 
should have mouldings as well as vases or statues, which are 
only put on the wall, and do not make a part of it. Trailing 
plants may also, I think, be admitted as ornaments in parts 
not too closely connected with the house. 

Besides the artificial accompaniments of villas, it may be 
expected, perhaps, that I should say something of the natural 
ones, or at least of the principal one of trees. Of these we may 
choose such forms and place them in such situations as will 
best suit our purpose. That the villa ought always to be 
accompanied by trees there can be no doubt. It is a defect 
for a building to be capable of beiig seen without interruption 
all round ; I almost doubt whether we ought not rather to make 
it a point that it should not be seen from any spot without 
some part being hid or some lines broken by the branches of 
trees. Trees, considered as accompaniments to buildings, may 
be divided into two principal classes, those with spreading and 
those with ascending branches. The latter class seems to have 
been the favourite in the gardens of Italy, and one of our 
own authors (Repton) has ingeniously imagined them to be 
peculiarly suitable to the Grecian architecture, as their lines 
contrast with the horizontal lines of the buildings ; whereas the 
lines of Gothic architecture having a tendency upwards, are 
better opposed by the horizontal branches of the English oak. 
Without pretending to decide on the truth of this theory, I 
think we may observe that the spreading trees are out of their 
place in towns, where long rows of houses mark the horizontal 
lines in the strongest manner possible, and that upright ones 
seem more adapted to this situation. But this may, perhaps, 
be owing to the ideas of gloom and dampness associated with 
the larger trees where they are thus forced almost into contact 
with the house, and yet no disgust is excited by the shelter 
they afford a cottage. I think, however, that close to a villa, 
which is the part Iam at present considering, the trees of a 
spreading growth, though in themselves by far the most beauti- 
ful, should be sparingly introduced, and perhaps some foreign 
trees, such as the tulip-tree, the plane, or the acacia, would be 
better than those of our own woods, as the latter are more 
associated in the mind of an Englishman with the wildness of 
a forest, and, besides, are apt to grow too large for such a 
situation. 

The best situation for a villa is a gentle eminence or gradual 
slope, and, if possible, sheltered by higher hills. The larger 
and more complicated the edifice, the higher may be the hill 
on which it stands, and the more country it may appear to 
command. An insulated hill of small extent will require a 
larger villa than an extended range of equal height. In the 
first instance, the hill will unite with the house, and seem to be 
fitted for it, and make part of the design; in the other, the 
house is merely placed upon it, and we do not expect the 
accompaniments to stretch all over it. The one may be shel- 
tered in wood, to the other wood will appear subordinate. A 
house placed on the slope of a hill need not be large in propor- 
tion to the size of the hill, nor on the top of a small one, rising 
immediately from the base of a larger and almost united with 
it. And these situations, where the building is not very spacious, 
are perhaps preferable to the more detached eminence. It is 
only where the house occupies the summit that attention to 
the proportion between the hill and the edifice becomes im- 
portant. 


There are two sorts of residences which have characters of 
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which it may be thought the Grecian villa is incapable— 
I mean the castle and the abbey. The first, seated on some 
bold promontory, has a look of majesty and defiance, where a 
common villa would appear insignificant ; and where a house 
in such a peculiar situation is desired, perhaps no form can 
equal that of the castle. But the disadvantages are numerous, 
and the situation itself cannot be esteemed a very favourable 
one for a peaceful residence. A castle is a building both in 
form and situation calculated for defence, and, if this idea be 
not preserved, the building becomes not merely insignificant 
but ridiculous. To gain this appearance the outline must be 
unequal. Towers must project from the general face of it, but 
they must not be large, as their purpose is to flank the walls ; 
other towers ought to appear as forming part of the circuit of 
the enclosure. The walls must be thick, or at least appear so, 
and the openings small. This outline will necessarily render 
the internal of the edifice in some degree rambling and incon- 
venient, The rooms will be gloomy and irregular, some few 
must be very large or they will have no light; but most of 
them will be small. The skill of the architect will, of course, 
be employed to obviate these inconveniences ; but they can 
hardly ever be entirely overcome without some sacrifice of ex- 
ternal propriety, and indeed the irregularity of the building will 
make it necessary to show some part from almost every other, 
and, therefore, if the inside do not preserve something of the 
same character, a want of conformity and design will be 
apparent. On the same principle, all the accompaniments must 
correspond. The terrace walls, its vases, and other embellish- 
ments, must give way to turrets and battlements. Even the 
approach should partake of the character of defence; it should 
appear capable of being well guarded, as steep as convenience 
will admit, and, though the comfort of a dwelling requires it 
not only to be perfectly safe but to appear so, yet circum- 
stances of danger may be suggested to the imagination, and 
the frowning precipice above and the gloomy gulf below would 
prepare us for the martial appearance of the mansion. 

On a sandy flat, or among gently swelling downs, when per- 
fectly naked, a castle may perhaps be better than a villa, as its 
lofty enclosures will form a shelter with itself, and the naked- 
ness may seem calculated for defence, where no bush, no 
sudden hollowness in the ground can give shelter to an ambus- 
cade ; but I can conceive no motive to induce a gentleman to 
choose such a place for his habitation. 

If the management of a castle be difficult, that of an abbey 
is still more so. In its character it unites to the seclusion and 
separation from the world, which ought to mark the gentleman’s 
cottage, a degree of grandeur, or rather of sublimity, arising 
from the idea of its having been appropriated to the service of 
religion. The inside, likewise, ought to be severe and almost 
gloomy, for such is the character of the religion of monastic 
institutions, enjoining a renunciation of all the pleasures of the 
world, and a total devotion of the heart to God. The inhabit- 
ants of a castle may be supposed to desire and to enjoy the 
pleasures and the splendour of life; the inhabitant of the 
monastery ought to reject them all. Whatever is magnificent 
in his abode is appropriated to the service of his Creator, and 
ought to be evidently unfit for human habitation. Thus the 
character of the abbey must be sacrificed internally to obtain 
the comfort of the villa; and for the sake of internal cheerful- 
ness the external appearance must, in some degree, give way. 
The incongruity, as soon as known, will tend to deprive the 
external of all its character, to excite disgust, and to destroy the 
emotions of beauty which at first sight might have been 
excited, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Limerick.—A handsome and extensive warehouse has been 
completed for Messrs. Smith, Parker & Fitt, of Limerick, on 
the site of the building destroyed by fire last August. The new 
building covers a space of 5,000 superficial feet, and consists of 
spacious basement, shops, and three floors over, rising to a 
height of about 60 feet from the street level. The fagade to 
William Street is a development of the Queen Anne style, which 
has become so popular in late years, and is the first specimen 
of it seen in the city. It is of red moulded brick, with terra- 
cotta strings, columns, caps, and bases, some of which have 
attracted particular attention, especially the panels “ Peace 
and Plenty,” and the columns of the third tier are works 
of art in their particular materials. The general effect is 
artistic and imposing, and much ornamental character is 
added to the general mass by delicate detail of its various 
features, starting with the lofty piers, which are connected 
on the second floor by elliptical arches, with terra-cotta key 
stones, and again higher. up by segmental ones, which give to 
the front the decided effect of light and shade required, while 
the harmonious blending of the red and buff of brick and terra- 
cotta supplies the proper tone of colour. On entering the 
premises through the handsome wrought-iron gates, which have 
taken the place of the old-fashioned shutters, as have also the 
iron grilles which defend the windows at night, and passing 


through the mahogany doors of the internal porch, there is on 


the left hand a suite of offices, with all the requisite fittings, 


tile grates, and chimney-pieces, extending to a strong-room 
built specially fireproof, and fitted with a safe-door similar to 
those supplied to the Bank of Ireland. Facing the offices is 
the wholesale department, which is separated from the retail by 
a glass partition with swinging doors. 
includes the drug and seed department, with a glazed annexe 
for implements, &c. A patent lift with double cages forms a 
communication from basement to top floor. All the internal 
fittings are pitch pine and mahogany stained, and polished with 
crystal and brass mountings, and are specially adapted to the 
particular business carried on in this concern. The work of 
rebuilding has been carried out in the extremely short space of 
four months, by Messrs. J. Ryan & Son, builders, of Limerick, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Robert 
Fogerty, architect, Henry Street. We may add that all the 
wrought and cast-iron work was executed by Messrs. Harrison 
Lee & Sons, City Foundry. 


Penzance.—A new Rechabite hall has been erected and 
opened in Taraveor Road. The front elevation is chiefly in 
granite. The entire interior length of the building is 76 feet 
by 30 feet. It consists of two storeys. The ground floor is 
occupied by the entrance hall, committee-rooms, tent-room, 
and reading-room. The upper floor is entirely occupied by a 
hall, 76 feet long by 27 feet wide, and 21 feet high to the moulded 
collar-beam. It is estimated that the hall will accommodate 
about 700 persons. The architect is Mr. J. W. Trounson, and 
the contractors were Messrs. Trythall Bros. & Frances for the 
masonry, and Mr. W. H. Trounson for the carpentry, 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Frodsham.—A new Congregational church with schools has 
been opened. The style is Early English, the whole being 
carried out from the designs and under the superintendence of 
the architects, Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of Chester. Mr, 
T. Huxley, of Malpas, was the general contractor, the brick- 
work, &c., being done by Mr. George Davies, of Frodsham, 
and the glazing and painting by Mr. Greening, of Tattenhall. 
The revolving shutters were supplied by Messrs. Hodkinson & 
Co., of Liverpool. 


Gnaton.—A private chapel attached to Gnaton Hall has 
been opened. It was designed by Mr. G. Fellowes Prynne. 
The walls are of local stone, with Boxground and Corsham 
Down dressings. Messrs. Lapthorn & Goad, of Plymouth, 


were the contractors; the carved woodwork came from Messrs. - 


Wippell & Co., and the marblework from Messrs. j. & E. 
Goad. ‘The stained glass is by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 


GENERAL. 


The Prince of Wales has acceded to the request of the 
Council of the Royal Cambrian Academy of Arts at Conway, 
North Wales, to head the list of patrons of that institution. 
The Queen will also contribute from the royal collection at 
Windsor Castle to this year’s jubilee of pictures at Plas Mawr, 
Conway. 

A Portrait, painted by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., has been 
presented to Mr. C. W. Wicksted, at Ludlow, on occasion of 
his retiring from the mastership of the Ludlow hounds. 


A Picture, by Mr. McDonald, R.S.A., has been presented 
by a lady to the public collection in the town hall at Stone- 
haven. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Water-Colour Society will 
open on Monday next. 

Mr. H. H. McConnal, at the last meeting of the Birmingham» 
Architectural Association, Mr. John Cotton presiding, read a 
paper entitled “‘ Notes on a Tour in Germany.” 


The Designs of Mr. T. Butler Wilson, of Leeds and 
Harrogate, have been selected out of eight competitors for a 
Wesleyan chapel proposed to be erected at Helperly, near 
Ripon. 

Mr. J. P. Harrison will read papers on “ Pre-Norman 
Remains in England,” and “Celts of Chinese Jade recently 
found in America,” at next week’s meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. 

Mr. J. D. Mackinnon, of Creich, has been appointed 
demonstrator in the Engineering Laboratory which is about to 
be opened in Owens College, Manchester. 


The Marquis of Bute has offered the Council of Southr 
Wales University College, Cardiff, a site in Cathays Park for 
the proposed new college ' 

Fairford Church is now undergoing partial restoration, 
with the object of preserving the valuable windows, and the 
vicar appeals to the public for funds. ava oa 
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LONDON, APRIL 15, 1887. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Contpetitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter. of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
BRIGHTON.—April 20.—Designs are invited for an Orna- 
mental Clock Tower to be erected in the Quadrant, North 
Street, by Mr. J. Willing. Premiums of 20 guineas and 
10 guineas. Particulars, &c., at Willing’s principal! Bookstalls 
on Metropolitan Railway, London. 
EDINBURGH.—May 14 —-Designs are invited for proposed 
Library Buildings. Premiums of £105 and 50 guineas. Mr. 
William Skinner, Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ATHERSTONE.—April 25.—For Construction of Pumping 
Station, Service Reservoir, Laying Pipes, &c. Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E., 7 Westminster Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

BISHOPWEARMOUTH. — April 15.—For Building Board 
School. Mr. T. W. Bryers, Clerk to the School Board, 15 
John Street, Bishopwearmouth. 

BISHOPWEARMOUTH.—April 21.—For Heating Hospitals at 
Union Workhouse. Mr. S. S. Hodgson, Clerk, 17 John Street, 
Bishopwearmouth. 

BRADFORD.—April 15.—For Building Ten Houses, Leeds 
Road. Mr. G. Gamble, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 19.—For Building Business Premises, 
Durley Street. Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.— April 18.—For Building Four Houses, Trees 
Street. Messrs. W. C. Atkinson & Son, Architects, Marlborough 
Road, Manningham, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND. — April 15.— For Cast-iron Pipes, Valves, 
Fittings, &c., and Construction of Intake Works, Reservoir, 
&c. Mr. R. H. Cox, Clerk, Union Offices, Bridgend. 


BRIGHOUSE.—May 2.—For Construction of Extensive 
Abattoirs, Cattle Sheds, Boiler-house, Three Dvwelling-houses, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 
11 Church Street, Brighouse. 

BRIGHTON.—April 19.—For Consiruction of Public Baths, 
Park Street. Mr. Philip C. Lockwood, C.E., Town Hall, 
Brighton. 

BrRIsTtou.—April 25.—For Dock Extension and Construc- 
tion of Graving Dock. Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer, 
Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

BROMLEY-BY-Bow.—April 16.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Mr. A. Bayley, 17 Powis Street, Woolwich. 

BROMSGROVE.—April 16.—For Excavating and Laying Gas 
Mains (four miles). The Secretary to the Gas Company, 
Bromsgrove. 

Bury.—April 23.—For Extension of St. Mark’s Schools, 
Freetown. Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union 
Chambers, Bury. 

BUXTON.—April 21.—For Driving Tunnel, Conduits, Drain 
Trenches, Clearing: Hogshaw Reservoir, &c. The Town Sur- 
veyor, Buxton. 

CANNOCK.—May 3.—For Additional Accommcdation for 
230 Children at Board School, Walsall Road. Mr. Frederick 
W. Evans, Architect, 83 High Street, Birmingham. 

CARNFORTH.—April 16 —For Building Conservative Club 
Premises. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. 

COLCHESTER.—April 19.—For Building Stables for the 
Corn Exchange Company. Mr. J. W. Start, Architect, Cups 
Chambers, High Street, Colchester. 

DARENTH.—April 16.—For Repairs to Steward’s House, 
Gore Farm, Gamp Hospital. Messrs. A. & E. Harston, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DARLINGTON.—April 27.—For Building Dwelling-house, 
Office, and Stores at Gasworks. The Gasworks Engineer, 
Town Hall, Darlington. 

DvusLin.—April 20.—For Building Two Dispensaries. 
W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

EXETER.—April 20.—For Building Residence, Heavitree 
Road. Mr. James Crocker, Architect, Ior Queen Street, 
Exeter, 

FARNHAM.—April 30.—For Erecting Air Shafts in connec- 
tion with Main Sewer, York Town and Camberley. Mr. E. 
Hart, Surveyor, Apsley House, Crowthorne, Berks. 

FARSLEY.—For Building Chimney, Sunny Bank Mill. Mr. 
C. S. Nelson, Architect, Albert Chambers, Park Row, Leeds. 

GooLe.—April 16.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. W. 
Armitage, 13 Ouse Street, Goole. 

GUISBRO’.—April 18.—For Building Grammar School. Mr. 
J. W. Clarke, Clerk to the Governors, Grammar School, 
Guisbro’. 


Me. 


simuitaneously. 


TEE “ECLAT” avo 1 RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as reconimended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 


Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 


Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Reguiator 
Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. ? 
»  Heversible rivo'ed Windows for Cleaning from the inside. _ 
»,  Hpicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


E. 


— & J. M. VERITY, 
. _ 98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 


{mproved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 
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HALIFAx.—April 21.— For Interior Alterations to Mansion 
at Bankfield. Mr. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Halifax, ; 

HAMPSTEAD.—May 2—For Constructing and Fitting-up 
Public Baths, Finchley New Road. Messrs. Spalding & Auld, 
Architects, 15 Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

HANpcross, CRAWLEY.—April 20.—For Enlarging Board 
School. Mr. G. Lynn, jun., Architect, Marlborough Street, 
Brighton. 

HANLEY.—April 25.—For Building Earthenware Manufac- 
tory, Cliffe Vale. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, 
Hanley. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—April 23.—For Restoring Chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church. Mr. T. Rule Owen, High Street, Haver- 
fordwest. Mr. Ewan Christian, Architect. 

HECKINCTON.—April 25.—For Building Farmhouse. 
J. R. Bensted, Architect, Sleaford. 

HEREFORD.—April 20.—For Restoring St. Mary’s Church, 
Clifford. Mr. Ewan Christian, Architect, 8 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

HORBURY JUNCTION.—April 28.—For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

HUCKNALL TORKARD.—For Building Two Shops. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, Architect, Angel Row, Nottingham. 

IRONBRIDGE.—April 20.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Leighton Hall. Messrs. Oswell & Smith, Architects, Dana 
Chambers, Shrewsbury. 

LIGHTCLIFFE.—April 16.—For Building Twelve Houses. 
Mr. Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, 
Crossley Street, Halifax. 

LITTLE FRANSHAM.—April 25.—For Building School, 
Offices, &c. Mr. Lovett, Post Office, Little Fransham. 

LiVERPOOL.—April 18.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. The Corporation Surveyor, Liverpool. 

Lynn.—April 16 —For Reseating and Alterations to Con- 
gregational Chapel. Mr. Boardman, Architect, Queen Street, 
Norwich. 

MANCHESTER.—April 30.—For Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct from Thitlmere (Seven Miles). Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., 
Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 

MILVERTON.—April 20.—For Building Board School for 
Boys, and Caretaker’s House. Mr. G. H. Cox, Architect, 26 
Temple Street, Birmingham. 


Mr. 


MOoNTGOMERY.—April 26.—For Alterations and Repairs to 
Town and Market Hall. Mr. William Wilding, Town Clerk, 
Montgomery. : 

NABURN.—April 23.—For Construction of Shiplock, &c. 
Mr. G. McGuire, 17 Blake Street, York. 

NEWBURGH.—April_ 21:—For Building Free Church 
Mission Hall. Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge 
Street, Aberdeen. 

NEWMARKET.—April 16.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Mr. W. C. Manning, Architect, Newmarket. 

NEWPORT PAGNELL.—April 26—For 
Tower and Engine-house at Waterworks. 
C.E., Northampton. 

NORTHAMPTON.—April 15.—For Construction of Brick 
Sewer for Cast-iron Water Tank. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 
C.E., 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

OLDHAM. — April 21.—For Building Club and Two 
Cottages. Mr. Thomas Kirk, 47 Mulberry Street, Oldham. 

ORRELL.—For Building Beerhouse. Mr. Richardson T. 
Johnson, Architect, Darlington Street, Wigan. 


Building Water 
Mr. John Eunson, 


PapiHAM.—April 20.—For Construction of Brick Gasholder~ 


Tank (102 feet diameter, 24 feet deep). Mr. Thomas New- 
bigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 


PENRHIWCEIBER.—April 27.—For Construction of Gas- 


holder Tank, Tar Tank, and River Wall. Messrs. G. W. 
Stevenson & Son, C.E., 38 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

PETERHEAD.—April 20.—For Building School, Master’s 
House, Enclosing Walls, &c. Messrs. Pirie & Clyne, Archi- 
tects, Aberdeen. : 

PETROCKSTOWE.—April 20.—For Restoration of Church 
Tower. Plans at the Rectory. Mr. Ernest W. Field, Chairman 
of the Restoration Committee. 

Pits_ico.—April 15.—For Building Parish Church. Messrs. 
Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union Street, Aber- 
deen. 


PORTSMOUTH.—April 25.—For Concrete Wall, &c., Lumps 


Fort. Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk. 
RAMSBOTTOM.—April 16.—For Building Nine Houses. 
Mr. J. Garnett, Architect, 2A Silver Street, Ramsbottom. 
RANMOOR.—April 19.—For Rebuilding Church. 
Flockton & Gibbs, Architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 
RAWTENSTALL.—April 20.—For Building Stables, Stores, 
Fire Station, Cart Sheds, &c. Mr. T. Woodcock, Clerk to the 
Local Board, Bank Chambers, Rawtenstall. 


& HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Messrs. °: 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEI 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 


Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 
ZINC AND 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD 


Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 
IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 58.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, OPEN. SHUT. 


ator. 


Improved Glass 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 


Office: 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


CAD: a 
Y Ho 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


‘Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). y 


3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" 
SES also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 

Rsa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD. W. 


SSE] SPECIALITE MEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


34a Albert Embankment, 
LAMBETH §&.E. }T. J. stu 


Louvre Ventilator 


Improved Hopper for Skylights. | Hopper Ventilator. 


PAD 
ad 


20 Victoria Buileings, 
Victoria Street, 


AGEN 


MEDAL AWARDED, 1876. 


GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
“ EXHIBITION, 
aa — 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


ae. MANCHESTER. 
RGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.G, 


ae 
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SUPPLEMENT 
READING.—April 19.—For Enlargement of Co-operative YARMOUTH.—April 21.—For Building a 60-Quarter Malt- 
Society’s Premises, Caversham Road. Mr. J. Morris, Archi- | house and Offices... Mr.. W. B. Cockrill, Architect, Glencoe 
tect, 17 Friar Street, Reading. House, Gorleston. 
ROTHERHAM.—April.21..For Building Shops, North Side 
of Market Hall. The Borough Surveyor. 
SOOTHILL Upprer.—April 18.—For Building Two Houses. TENDERS. 
Mr. J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 
SOUTHAMPTON. — April 16.— For Building Store, Town Mic ASHFORD. _ 
Quay. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor, 9 St. Michael’s Square, For Building Detached Villa, Ashford, Middlesex. Mr. RALPH 
Southampton. Firt, Architect, Staines. Quantities not supplied. 
SOUTHAMPTON. — April 18.—For Additions to Cemetery Bone, Staines . ‘ ’ . : : . £785 9 oO 
Lodge. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor. Sse) Pecncee : “nian ‘ . . ce 
SOUTHMOLTON.—April 15.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel Woes nein date : : ‘ z se 
at oe ) g : . ‘ : 90 0 oO 
i ele Alswere. Mr. Kingsland, 18 South Street, Henley, London . ; MReUe BF 0 
: ; nae Addis, Hounslow . ane aa : : > 8591) OF 0 
SOWERBY BRIDGE —April 16.—For Rebuilding Clough Aylott & Bretton, London 56a 0E 0 
Mill. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office : : ; ; y : 
Buildings, Halifax. BAKEWELZ.. 

STALYBRIDGE.—For an Addition to Christ Church Schools. | For Building Hospital, Male Vagrant Wards, and Additions to 
Messrs. J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. the Workhouse, Bakewell. Mr. JOHN FOSTER, Architect, 
STICKNEY, Boston.—April 16.—For Taking Down Tower Norfolk Street, Sheffield. Quantities by the Architect. 
of Parish Church. Mr. W. Bassett Smith, Architect, ro John G. Carr, Sheffield. ‘ : ’ : ~ £45345 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. W. Sutcliffe, Manchester . . : « 4,151 

STRETFORD.—April 20.—For Construction of Brick Gas- RES cine pee of ah Sees 9 Per strate GO 
holder Tank.. Mr. B.. Haynes, Secretary, Stretford, Man- Se DDCIE Dast0 W * 6 6 4,044 


ehestes W. B. Askew, Matlock Bridge : : » 3,999 


SUTTON MADDOCK, SHIFNAL.—April 30.—For Rebuilding J. Fidler, Eckington. =. ¥. 6 ss 35950 


: ° . : ine Norman & Allsop, Bakewell t, ; : 93,788 
Parish Church. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Here- Brown & Co., Hyde ‘ : . ; 


© 3,715 

ford. A. W. Spencer, Der . : 
SWAFFHAM.—April 20.—For Building Chapel. Rev. G.|  W. Bramwell, Pec ee Aion: 
Hughes, 9 The Terrace, Swaffham. H. W. Meadows, Stockport rae . 3,077 
TANKERSLEY.—April 16.—For Building Infants’ School. Twyford & Gladwin, Stanton ‘ , - 3,660 
Mr. W. Sykes, Architect, Hoyland, near Barnsley. J. HARRISON, Sheffield (accepted) oh 35580 


Q2030,0,0,0 9 GC © OnO 70.070 
© Oo 61016 6710 07070 670 670 


TARPORLEY.—April 25.—For Constructing Reservoir, Pipe Architect’s estimate . ‘ é ‘ : 11 23,650 
Laying, and Works in connection, Vyrnwy Water Scheme. Mr, 
Bt ny BRIGHTON. 
eee oe unicipal Olices,. Li ervece 2 rh For Alterations and Additions to No. 9 Stanford Avenue, for 
WELLINGTON, HEREFORD. — April 21.— For Rebuilding 


: ; abs nae : Mr. Charles Buchel, Belvidere Mansion, King’s Road. Mr. 
Almshouses. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. W. H. Nasu, Nrchitectane Surveyor, Ship Street, 


West VaALe.—April 18.—For Building Dwelling-house. Brighton. 
Mr. Alfred Maude, West Vale, Halifax. G. Lockyer, Brighton . ‘ ; : x . £468 o o 
WIctTon.—April 18.—For Building House, Byre, and Out- W. & T. Garrett, Brighton . : ‘ oi ASA eS 
buildings. Mr. P. Hewetson, 27 George Street, Wigton. W. BOTTING, Brighton (accepted ) “ F én450 50 


$$$ ____—_—s"% 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


Ie admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. we SO, Sirs. Th 1 ot ee pees 2 : or beatae! t 
rs,—I hav § 3 
From 5s. each. i e pleasure in testifying tha ave used Leggott’s Silen 


2 5! Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


parts of windows, and ia every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


si? and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
N.B._Size and height of window no object. 


mentioned purposes,—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 

DWIAHOGANY & HARD WooDs. 

ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “°ncatMroxtox, =. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &2. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 


a a INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL. 


“4 GOLD MEDAL, 


The ONLY and HIGHEST Award for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
*-*—~Emmovable Acme.’’ 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


OORING. Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, 8.E. 


JINN 


JINS\\\Y/ 
Wy, SS 


J 
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THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


BRACKNELL. 


For Additions to Offices and: Premises; for Messrs. Drake & For’New Provident Dispensary. 


BEDFORD. 


[ApriL 15, 1887. 


Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, 


Mount. Mr. G. W. WEBB; A.RI1.B.A, Architect, 14 Friar Architects, Bedford. 
Street, Reading. : Corby & Son , . . . £1754 oo 
J. LINES, Ascot (accepted). Haynes & Son . . . 1,750 0 © 
Ventilation of Offices. W. Freshwater . ‘ 1,745 0.0 
HAWKES, Reading (accep/ed). “ Spacer wu: : A 1,715.0 0 
For Making Roads Laue ineseneen the Boscombe Park S. Foster es yey pr 0 a 
= Estate” for the Boscombe Conservative Land Society. J. P. WHITE (accepted) of Bedford, 1,626 0 9 
Mr. R. G. PINDER, F.R.I.B.A., Sua Bournemouth. of bealor 
Se Saunders, London . ; . . £903 11 6 CAHERCIVEEN. 
S. Minty, Bournemouth : A » 876'"0 oO _ For Supplying Water to the Town of Caherciveen. 
G. James, Bournemouth 715 © ©j Jones & Dinscoff, Glin, co. Limerick . . £439 13: @ 
W. H. Saunders & Co, Bournemouth 703 18 4 Healy Bros., Tralee 400 0 0 
G. Troke, Bournemouth ° 695 0 oO T. GALOM, Knightstown, co, , Kerry (accepted) 397 15 oO 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . 5 693 0 O 
C. STRICKLAND, Bournemouth (accepted) ; 605 6 Io Ee: CARDIFF. 

For New Club-room at the South-Western Hotel, Bourne- | For Rebuilding Barley Mow Inn, Cowbridge Road, Cardiff. 
mouth, for Messrs. Eldridge, Pope & Co. Messrs. KEMP- Mr. J. P. JONES, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 
WELcH & PINDER, Architects, Bournemouth. Quantities by the Architect. 

F. Walden, Bournemouth L700 OMe Allan, 2 Cogan Terrace, Cardiff - £1,680 0 o 
Haras, Bournemouth . : sete nde weire Me Co Shepherd & Sons, Croft Street, Cardiff 1,660 0 ¢ 
Stroud, Bournemouth . 360 0 O D. Davies, Catherine Street, Cardiff. 1,618 0 © 
Morse, Bournemouth . : 3 350 0 O T. Gough, Oxford Street, Cardiff 1,571 10 O 
Rolls, Bournemouth . eke i : 232, 0wgs Ae race pie phe Cardiff nee o 9 
ones ce) oucester . 1,546 0 0 

BURNTISLAND. 

For Erection of Iron Goods Shed, West Quay Dock (240 feet peer ie e Cou ed tae aes oe ie < . 
by 30 feet), for the Harbour Commissioners of Burntisland. THOMAS & JAMES, King’s Road, Cardiff (ac- j 
Mr. HENDERSON, Harbour Engineer. cepted) . 1,4706-43 0 

J. Lysaght & Co., London : Ah 687 0 oO Turner & Sons Penarth Road, Cardia 1,476 (om) 
J. Goodwin & Co, Motherwell . 1,582 19 11 Thomas Evans, Riverside, Cardiff 1,469 0 0 
J. & R. Houston, Greenock — 15943) 2a Small & Co., Craddock Street, Cardiff © . 1,42t 10 90 
Brownlie & Murray, Glasgow Tt Oe D. J. Davies, Fanny Street, Cardiff . 1,420 0 O 
P. & W. Maclellan, Glasgow . 1,478: 11. ©} © 1 Thomas, Richmond Road, Cardiff 1,242 10 0 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh 1,45t 4 6|) ‘Thomas Jones Conybeare Road, Cardiff 1,182 10 0 
S. & H. Morton & Co, Leith 1:44 UL 1Omn? ? Bate Hr ee 
Henderson & Millar, Burntisland 1,396 18 8 CRICKLEWOOD. 

P. A. Somervail, Dalmuir. 1,383 2 4 For the Drainage of Hillside, Cricklewood, for Mr. John 
A. & W. Smith & Co., Glasgow 19360 Citra Parriss. Mr. CHARLES T. GLADMAN, A.R.LB.A,, 
Hanna, Donald & Wilson, Paisley: . i peen cena il v1) Surveyor. : 
F. Braby & Co:, Glasgow . 1,298 3 10 Tennant «£255 svn 
Arrol Bros., Glasgow e W257 et 7a t John Vears & fe ; 190 0 O 
H. BALFOUR & Co., Leven (accepted) 1,238 0 oO W. NEAVE & SON (accepted ) 179. &. oO 


a ee a a I a a ee a Fe ee Oe ee 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, | 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, HXETER. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMI ASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC , ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Seales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathemati.s’ Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, —Ask for * SURVEYING LisT.”’ 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH “HOLBORN, ee a, W.C. 


Esvap LISHED "1837 


THE GRANITIOC PAINT 


WOOD 
CARPE 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


9 FURNIVAL STREET 


HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, | Street, London, W. 


Ue Dea & ERS & DECORATORS. 


Proprietors. | ; 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


A Silver 
Ts a tho- Medal was 
youghcure awar led at 
oh oy the Inter- 
walis anc national 

js made in TRADE E, MARK Health 
all col ours : Exhibition 
& Colones _&é 1884,for ex- 
ess, = A cellence & 


durabilit 
The Original Beets aba So'e Mannufactnrers, z 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
zou 14 Bow Lane. Cheapside, B.C. (Established 186 .) 
7 is an improved 
DE LTA METAL Brass of a rich 
£ olden colour; it 
can te made as 
strong as mi'd 
steel, and will 
forge, rell, and stamp as readily as wroughtiron. It is 
Jargely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
propellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torp edo- 
rther information apply to P: itentee and 


Sole Manufacturer, ALEXANDER DiC 
Street, London, Mentha 


boats, &c —For fu 


DADOS, 
WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At MopERATE PRIcEs. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


Far SUPERIOR in every raspeat to Swedish, 
and CHEAPER. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES, 


PARQUETRY WOOD CARPETS, 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, | 


ALL KINDS OF 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE, ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY - PIECES} 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


| 8s-99 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
ST I I 


OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
| handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 


Price 12s. 6d. 
| Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Apri. 15, 1887 ] 


GRAYB. 


CAMBRIDGE. ; 
For Building Board Schools_at Grays, Essex. 


For Alterations and Additions to Business Premises at Mr. GEO. 


39 Burleigh Street, Cambridge, for Mr. R. A. Hard. WayMOUTH, Architect, 23 Moorgate Street, E.C. Quanti- 

Messrs. ARUNDELL & TARTE, M.S.A., Architects, 30 Great ties by Messrs. Goodchild & Son. 

James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. Howell & Son ee 7,9073) 0.0 
W. Sindall, Cambridge : : : pots Oo" 0 W. Watson : a 7,050 4-0 1°O 
W. Saint, Cambridge . ; ae. oo) (oe Tommre) H. & H. F. Higgs 7,870 O O 
Kerridge’ & Shaw, Cambridge 245 0 O Balaam Bros. . 7;309 9 O 
WILLMOTT & Son, Cambridge (accepted) . 197 I0 oO W. & J. Croaker 7,184 0 0 

H. J. Carter 6,800 o oO 

COLCHESTER. Allen & Son 6,650 0 oO 

For Alterations and Repairs .to House, East Stockwell Street, G. Stevenson 6,174 0 O 
Colchester, for Mr. Pendlebury. Mr. WALTER SCARGILL, S. Grist At Oe 


Architect, Colchester. a not supplied. : 
Worriker_.. : : : : ; £112 5 ©} For Alterations and Additions to Great Stoatley, for Mr. W. 
Rice 6980; 6 Latham, Q.C. Mr. C. S. ROBERTSON, Architect, Finsbury 
Cook 80 15 o Pavement. Quantities supplied. 
Pitt & Son 4 632353~.0 Macey & Son . y . £3,500. 0.0 
AMBROSE (accepied ) O2au7 GC W. Downs $2 © 6 ie ae 
Fairhead & Son 3,163" OF 
DEVONPORT. Brookes & Meade 2,900 O O 
For Building Two Houses and Shops, Stoke, Devonport. Mr. Thompson & King 281f" 0 0 
HENRY J. SNELL, Architect, Plymouth. HAYWARD 8 HEATH. 
Gill, Devonport. ° : : Ah 622 0 0o/| For the Priory of Our Lady, Hayward’s Heath, proposed to be 
Harley, Plymouth . ‘ 1,510 0 O erected upon a site adjoining the existing House, Hay- 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth ; 1472 Ox, O ward’s Heath, Sussex, for the Reverend Superioress. 
Jenkin & Son, Devonport . iO 5uLOu O Messrs. GoLprr, CHILD & GOLDIE, Architects. 
Searle, Devonport 1,390 0 O Dove Bros. P Aaa Be! - £92754 0 
Tozer & Son, Plymouth 1,239 0 0 Finch Sead 8,750 90 O 
Charlton, Plymouth . 1,175 0 0 Conder 8,650 0 oO 
Dart, Devonport - A 13017 0 oO Roberts 3/624, 08@ 
Rowse, Plymouth ¥,105)-.0\ 0 Parmenter . : 8,540 0 O 
SHELLABEAR, Plymouth (accepted). 1,070 0 O Goddard & Son. : ; : 8,048 0 O 
Roberts & Hurrell, Plymouth 995 0 oO HECKINGTON. 
Freeth, Devonport 670. 0 o. For Restoring Chancel of BecIDet Oe Church. 
Cooper, Campsall f “1 508 Oo Oo. 
FOREST HILL. Walter & Hensman, Horncastle R37 5c0. oO 
For Rebuilding Offices and Shops at Devonshire Road, Forest Burton, Newcastle peisey eyo) 
Hill, for Mr. Julius Garner. Mr. FREDERIC J. WARD, Rudd & Co., Grantham 1,275 0 @ 
Architect, 20 Bucklersbury. Baines, Newark ; 1,240 0 O 
Higgs : : 2247070. 0 PATTISON (accepied ) ; : 1,239 IO O- 
Bootle 2,400 0 O KING CROSS. 
Grice. 2,270 © o For New Street and other Improvements, King Cross, for the- 
Ball & White 2,180 Oo oO Hahfax Town Cowncil. 
CHALCROFT, Tottenham (accepted) . ee | Brook & ao SOMA ag 43,2 ie 5 fe) 
SPRAGUE & CO. BEST BATH STONE. | BATH STONE. = 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
$23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 
Brus.s oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 

Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAEUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRI D ICING 
COLOURED DRAWIRGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


P.vans of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CzrtiricaTs Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. per ream, 
Spraeur’s TaBes, upon application. 


Over 200,000 cubic fest of SUMMER- 


HASLEMERE, 


CORSHAM DOWN. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS 5 & COs; 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°. BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


DRIED Stone in Stock. 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 


PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


RUE oS SONS, Som Wie 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS or QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T, PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the 

country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms on 

.. application. Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS, 


SPSOSCSSSSSSOSHSSO SS SOSH SSS PSO SOS OVOCOVOS 


SiMPLeEx Teh) |/- 


SPORSCOOD 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, + * * * * * *# 
*»**x*«x* SKYLIGHTS & 
GES SW) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PADD PLS LLL LS L LEA AL IS 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 


~ ART FURNITURE, 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO.,, 


110 Deahewtte: Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS CF 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Give at J Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established} 


1808. 
WE 
Chief Office : 


'ssues FIRE, LIFE and ACCIDENT POLICIES. 
§T END OFFICE: 4 PALL MALL Eas’. 
92 CHEAPSIDE.—SAML. J. PIPKIN, Secretary, | 


ly SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


eaaee every descrip- 
a : “apy. tion of Bath Stone, 


Me \ and is Sole Proprietor of 
a 7 


the celebrated 
TR ADE MARK. 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY, 
REMINGTON STANDARD TYE- WRITER, 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


The King of Type- -writers; the most rapid and most durab's 
Type-wiiting Machine extant. 10.000 sold last year, and salea 
increasing. Th usands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
ment Offie’als, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and ** All sorts and conditions of men.’ 

Sole London Office 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
100 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 


6 THE ARCHITECT. 


| ApRiL 15, 1887. 


SUPFPLEMENT 


eS SS Ee 


JOHNSTONE. | 


For Building Hospital for Sixteen Beds at Johnstone, N.B. 
' ccepted Tenders. 
James King, Houston, mason. 

George Thomson, Johnstone, slater. 

Peter M‘Kay, Houston, plasterer. 

Charles Murdoch, Johnstone, plumber. 
Alexander, Bridge of Weir, joiner. 
Total cost under £2,000, 


KELVEDON. 
For Building Convent at Kelvedon. 
Siggers, Kelvedon . : d ‘ ‘ leek Se 0 
Thorn, Messing eae A 61,7052 20, 70 
Grimes, Colchester OL 1,669 0 O 
Doxson, Colchester (accepled) . Bs2810 0 
Smith, Witham. ; ‘ - ‘ . Ipflh: 10 0 
KETTERING. 


Headland Road, Kettering. 


For. Building Three Houses, 
Quantities by 


Messrs. GoTCH & SAUNDERS, Architects. 
the Architects. 


A. Barlow, Kettering .. - af, BRE TO On 1S 
F. Barlow, Rothwell . - nD Se use 
H. F. Henson, Kettering . : 2,023 0° 0 
~C, Sharman, Kettering : 2.020) O80 
~C. & F. Henson, Kettering ey QOL lp Or 
~G. V. Henson, Kettering . « ply Q00 1 Ono 
: S. Manby, Kettering ‘ . 1,945 0 O 
E. Barlow, Rothwell. : “ - : 15907 .1OmnO 
J. Bellamy, Kettering . : ; : . IOll.0e% 
MARGEITS & NEAL, Kettering (accefted ) Sig Lame 


LIVERPOOL. 
* For Construction of the Norton’ Water Tower, Cottage and 
Works on the Vyrnwy Aqueduct. 
G. & R. RATHBONE, Northwich (accepted) . £12,325 1 2 


LONDON. 
For Alterations and Repairs at 81 Alexandra Road, St. John’s 


Wood. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 
~C, Cooke & Coney : . . ne « .£456 90 0 
J. W. Falkner . « e ° e e 337 Oo Oo 
A.W. HAMMOND* . 278 3 oO 


* Accepted, after deductions, at £217 15s. 


LONDON — continued. 
For Erection of Club Buildings and Flats for the Bryanston 
Club, Lisson Grove, W. Mr. Geo. HuBBARD, Architect, 
23 Finsbury Circus. Quantities by Mr. J. Sargeant, 

4 Holden Terrace, S.W. 

A. & E. BRAID (accepted) under schedule of 

prices, total . a . ‘ : . £3978 9 0 
For Alterations, Additions, and. Repairs to the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China, 65 Old 
Broad Street. Mr. W. KIDNER, Architect. 


Conder. ; ‘ : - £35504 20, .0 
Higgs & Hill . ‘ , 4 a «92,994 40.0 
Brass j ‘ ’ . ‘ : 3 « 2,999 0 9 
Colls & Sons . é é : 3 2,070 00. 'O 
Ashby Bros. . ° ‘ ‘ . ; . 2Shdeaiae eo 
Grover & Son : ; ‘ . 2,068 s10n 10 


For Alterations to East Portion of Yard and Premises, No. 76 
Worship Street, Finsbury, for Messrs. B. Cohen & Sons. 
Mr. B. B. Joy, Architect. 


Boyce . : . . p : 1f,96% 0 0 
Nixon . ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ O47 0 < O 
Brass & Son A p SMAGZONRO? 'D 
Conder ; : ¢ 3 : : ‘ . 28830" 0 
Lawrance & Son. ; ; : : ° .  S75R"0%-0 
Pritchard & Son . Pr acs : ee i. . 8659"o° 0 
Kilby & Gayford . : ; : . ‘ . U820" org 
rover & Son . 4 : . . . « #890"O% 0 
For Alterations and Repairs at the Angel Public-house, New- 
combe Street, Southwark, for Mr. C. Hoare. Mr. ARTHUR 
W. SAVILLE, Architect, gg Strand. Quantities supplied. 
General Work. 
Ward & Lamble . 1 : . : : . £840 0 oO 
Trewake ° . ° ‘ e . . ° 837 Io oO 
INyenm 4. 3 ; é ‘ A ; it (3G 
Anley . - c - : FIOn .O.. 0 
Walker Pipes ie « : ; i . 69470. o 
Lawrence , f 679 0 O 
Royal . ; ‘ ‘ . ., O16¢0 O 
Spencer & Co. . : ‘ ’ : “ . GLb is0. 20 
Pewterer’s Work. 
‘Heaths ; ; : : < g2 0 O 
T. Moody . : 4 A : ypRetox Mey 
W. Helling . ; ‘ : . ; s+ 5 Otaoen 
- : 52.9 0 


G. F. Moody é . . 


THE A-OLUS 


WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


IS THE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


: PARQUET FLOORINGS. 


VOLUME XXXVI. 


ec = Q al 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. 
< > RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, 
Co Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, 
— = Oo © Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 
—e2S ef A 
a SS & Zi 
oe] oO 
eae Y 4 
faa neta OY ea 
aasvwe ue 
= [= El GE Hl é 
— i Qa 5 ra m maa ye Patent) 
= AN pee) THIN PA QUET on deal back 


pas inch Solid Parquet, Used for Veneering old 
existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Gombienction 


WOOD CARVINGS. 


All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
the country. 

Estimates and Designs on Application, 


> Eee ed 


a 
_ 5-16inch thick, prepared 
laminations, equal in wear to 


SSS eee 


OINERY. 


exe 


ORNAMENTAL 
PARQUET, 


DEAL 
BACKING, 


OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely hound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


: 
| 
. 
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PENARTH. POTTER'S BAR. 


For Building Art Gallery and Lodge, Penarth, for Mr. J. P. | For Alterations and Additions to Northaw Church, Potter’s- 
Thompson. Messrs. SEWARD & THOMAS, Architects, Bar, Herts. Messrs, CHARLES Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff. Sleaford. 

Including Red Dee at New North Aisle. 
Shawk Stone. wis substituted. a J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey . . . “hh 275 0 © 
D. G. Price, Penarth » £2,300 oumre) 320 0 0 W. H. Maxey, Sleaford ‘ 1,183 7 © 
L. Purnell, Cardiff . 7c os G 320 fo) RubD & SON, Grantham (accepted) . ' 1,137 17 4 
R. Wilkins & Son, Bristol. 2,200 Oo oO 250 0 0 Alteration to Caps oe ae Grek. 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff =) 2{1OOT GES 307 20 0 J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey . 5 eelor 10) Oo 
Thomas Evans, Cardiff . oy. 251 50 Ome S80. -O}) 0 W. H. Maxey, Sleaford . ; ; LOL O 
Cah ies peat 2,043 0 90 264 14 0 RupDD & SON, Grantham (accepted "he ate ; SdOuksS, & 
ae ATL 1,994 15° 0 174 0 O Marble Steps to Chancel. 
C. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . 1,967 9 © 188 0 0 Rupp & SON, Grantham oteds oy aed mpeg) MaraAS > 5 
C. Burton, Cardiff.  . 4 1,878 o © 258 90 0 J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey . wy 50) (3. ep Wl 2h OCD 
D. Davies, Cardiff . ; » 1,802 o o in Bath stone. W. H. Maxey, Sleaford ‘ : : ’ 52 820 o 
Jones Bros., Cardiff 5 1.7 Foe OUMonen, a rosy ect bes 
PLYMOUTH. J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey . Fi ' 6 84 0 © 

For Taking Down and Erecting Four Shops and Dwelling- Rupp & Son, Grantham (accepted) A Right © 
houses, with One Bakery, situate Nos. 7, 8,9, and Io Exeter W.. HH. Maxey, Sleaford . 62 1 Oo 
Street, Plymouth, for Mr. S. Philp, Plymouth, according to New Fence in Vane ie: 
the Drawings of Mr. B. H. PETHICK, A.R.I.B.A., Headland J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey ; . . 435.50 O> 
Villa, Plymouth. W. H. Maxey, Sleaford ‘ 353, 3b oO: 

J. Reed, Plymouth . ‘ 3 : 3 er to) 0. . 0 Rupp & SON, Grantham (accepted ) 301 12 Gg: 
Toyer & Son, Plymouth ali 2,229 0 0 Wall in Flint Work. 
A. R. Lethbridge, Plymouth : 2,190 0 O J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey i ' : 379 0 oO 
J. Harley, Plymouth . : c ; 2,11I° 0 oO W. H. Maxey, Sleaford ‘ b 422) 7 ee 
G. Shillabear, Plymouth . . . 1,950 © 0] Rupp & Son, Grantham (accepted) adage 316 32g 
Palk & Partridge, Plymouth 1,890 © oO New Lych Gate. 
LAPTHORNE & GOAD, Plymouth (accepted ) Peoy5 70 a0 J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey ; ’ 103 10 © 
PORT GLASGOW. RUDD & SON, Grantham (accepted ) ° 5 . 94 19 & 
For Building School, Clune Park, Port Glasgow. W. H. Maxey, Sleaford =. 9 6 4 #@ =) QT} 0.10 
‘Accepted Tenders. 
Alkenhead & Sons, builds ‘ = . aL, 3b 761 6 BEADING: : ! 
Matthew Blackwood, joiner. ; ; 1,249 10 0 For a Jubilee Memorial Fountain, St. Mary’s Butts. Mr. 
John M‘Janett, plumber , , : 319 9 1 G. W. WEbB, A.R.1I.B.A., 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
John Fraser, plasterer. r ; : : 213 8 6 WHEELER BROS, Reading ‘accepted ) . £400 a O-- 
James Graham, glazier. . : : 165 15 5 Fora Lodge at Lower Redlands, for Mr. Herbert Sutton. Mr. 
David Houston, ironmonger . 5 ; TOIOREO G. W. WEBB, AR.I.B.A, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
N. J. Gillespie, slater , . : : 88 6 I0 Higgs & Son, Reading e . 6 . £492 0.0 
Howie & Paton, painter : ; : 7470 Margetts, Reading ; os jouke : 463 10 © 
Murdoch & Ross, heating engineer . * 63 15 6 Searle, Reading . ‘ : 432 0 0 
Murdoch & Ross, railings and gates : ; 209-0. 13 BOTTRILL, Reading (accepted) ; 4 408 0 © 


“THE BAUDOIN aes 


A DECORATIVE FRIEZE (Beautifully Printed in Colours). 
BY. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


1. PLOUGHING. | 3. MOWING. 5. PRODUCTS of the 
2. HARROWING. 4. CARTING. | CORNEIELD. 


Length, 14 feet 7 inches, by 15 inches deep. 
Free by ae pale. ee inside Patent Roller, 4s. 9d. 


Price of the Set, 4s. 6d. 


“THE VANGUARD OF THE AGE.” 


(From the Wall Painting in the University Hall.) 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE BY EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A, 


Length, 7 feet 3 inches, by 9 inches deep. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 3s. 3d. 


A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate Paper, can be had, price 6s. 6d. the Set, including 
Postage. 


A COLOURED FRIEZE by M. BOULANGER, 


MEMBRE DE LINSTITUL 


(WALL PAINTING in the MAIRIE of 13th ARRONDISSEMENT, PARIS.) 


Length, 6 feet 6 inches, by 10 inches deep. 
Price 2s. 6d. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 2s. 9u. 


< London: GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, W.C. 


Price 3s. each. 
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RHAYADER. SUTTON COLDFIELD. 
For Iron Bridge over the River Edw, situate at Hundred | For Alterations to Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield. 
House, Builth. Mr. S.W. WILLIAMS, F.R.1.B.A., Rhayader. CHARLES LLOYD & SONS (accepted) + ea oo 
Masonwork. 
T. Thomas, Builth : : : : SSLBUT 4d UXBRIDGE. 
i Williams, Knighton . j . 209 8 
A. MEREDITH, Newbridge-on- Wye (accepted ) . 177 o | For Erecting a Gamekeeper’s Lodge, Pair of Labourers’ Cot- 
Sronwork. tages, and a Range of Garden Buildings, at Denham 
J. Williams, Knighton . : ; : ‘ 6 ERICA Fishery, near Uxbridge, for General Goodlake, V.C. Mr. 
E. C. & J. Keay & Co, Birmingham . : . 249 13 6 CHARLES ‘fe BENTLEY, Architect, 4 Union Court, Old 
J. Tildesley, Willenhall : : ¥ f . 248 13° 7 Broad Street, E.C, 
SS Ga aera ; : ; 2 2 288 2 OMG? Hunt, Chi Lodge. Tiere 
ysaght, London 222 un hiswick . ° e 
Brettell, Lowesmoor : i _ 316 x Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth . ; 475 9 90 
Charlestown Foundry, St. Austell : : OS kOmO Brown, Son & Blomfield, 103 Cannon Street, E. é 470 0 O 
Rubery Bros., Darlaston 203 0 0 Bird, Upper George Street, Ww. ; : - 60/7050 
THE HORSEHAY Company, Horsehay (accepted ) 200 0 o Marriage, Croydon. ~ "> Valen) cote eens 
Adamson & Son, Putney . ; j j + 8450 0050 
SEAHAM HARBOUR. Hendy, Uxbridge. {Oe | 2490" > OTRO 
For igang the Premises of Seaham Harbour Co-operative Fassnidge & Son, Uxbridge ‘ s : mt eeeh ae 
To ae : S Kearley, Uxbridge " ; i S79">'0 oO 
be rissop, Sunderland ° : £852 I BROWN & SONS, Harefield (accepted ) ‘ -aaasto. Oo 
J. Tremble, Fence Houses . A : ; 849 16 oO 
J. Atkinson, Seaham Harbour. . 49stbuw te 
G. H. Hodgson, 26 George Street, Sunderland . 800 re) Hunt, Chiswick . P ‘ «' 70820700 
I, Oates, Pensher , ; 1 723 13 58 Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth’. ‘ ; » 4 792 430m 
D. G. Smith, Seaham Harbour (too late) ; . 710 10.0 Marriage, Croydon. ‘ , . - 785 9 0 
G. Douce LAS, Sunderland (accepted) . ; i 6 8 12 Bird, Upper George Street, Ww. . . . + 705. Oe 
2 4 5 Ad tes S Put TEALEOLSO 
amson & on, Putney . , 
For Roads, Foot rate tae WELLE. Brown, Son & Blomfield, ee Cannon Street, E: Gon'720 momo 
“ ootpaths, Drains, &c., Molyneux Park Estate, Hendy, Uxbridge ‘ ; ; : - n6bLeL eT 6 
ount Ephraim. Mr. W. B. HuGnes, Surveyor, 43 Fassnidge & Son, Uxbridge . 656 0 0 
nat eee SCRE wails, Kearley, Uxbridge Sf) ae 627 0 0 
3rooker oldsmith, Tunbridge Wells . ~ : . ; 
W. Harris, Camberwell : Fe : : a Ws oa : oo SONS, Harefield (accepted) ’ a 
as & Sons, Tunbridge Wells. ; 5. §425 loses Greenhouses. 
ae Nee Croydon : : 5,170 2a Bird, Upper George Street, W. .« ~ 09 wo 
a a He ‘ood Green 5,043) 5OmnO Brown, Son & Blomfield, 103 Cannon Street, be C.. ".9500 70 
pas s oo imbledon 4,900 0 oO Turtle & Appleton, Wandsworth ; : .. G20 O70 
a. Ewin yithiee 4,805 oO oO Adamson & Son, Seg 3 : e , ~ 807. o. 80 
sa ee Tottenham 4,390 0 O Hunt, Chiswick . : ‘ : : . O75 OO 
Ly Dearle, Chichester 4,349 0 O Marriage, Croydon oo oS) 0 0 
rT naar Seeae : 4,167 II o Hendy, Uxbridge : ; ; .. BEZeGes0 
ai Chute eee ~ sg 4) 3,999 0 0] Fassnidge & Son, Uxbridge...) a 
1c a A orking ; 2 2 2 + “3,998 Tormar! Kearley, Uxbridge : : . 750 Cano 
z arshall, Brighton - . 3,131 0 9' . Brown & Sons, Harefield (accepted ) Ge aes 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


Lei BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 
NOW ON SALE. THE LAST FEW RORTr Ou 


Price Eight Guineas on Japanese Paper, and Ten Guineas on Parchment. 


EIGHT ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 


From Water-Colour Drawings, 


By THE BARONESS NATHANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 
ETCHED by MM.T. CHAUVEL (*o23.u2%1U87), LEON GAUCHEREL, & DANIEL MORDANT 


‘ 0 4 
‘A magnificent set of two Picturesque Views in Holland, two Neapolitan, one Sicilian, one Venetian, and two French 
Views, which"appear in the finest style, and display the exquisite touch of a born artist.” 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 
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UXBRIDGE —continued. 

For Erecting a New Residence at Denham Fishery, neat 
Uxbridge, for General Goodlake, V.C. Mr. CHARLES J. 
BENTLEY, Architect, 4 Union Court, Old Broad Street, 
a5. 


Geldart, of Witham, Essex, and made by Messrs. Luscombe & 
Son, carvers and art workers, of Exeter. The rector, the Rev. 
Pender Cudlip, has also commissioned Messrs. Luscombe & 
Son to make a very handsome carved oak pulpit for this 
church. 

OF nineteen journeymen plumbers examined for the regis- 


ee ch : ; £10,333 i tration of plumbers at the last meeting of the examiners, nine 
Bull & Bead SAtthamnton "B98 Ay candidates passed and ten failed to satisfy the examiners. 

Bird, Upper George Soe W. wate 1G A SCHEME for improving the water supply of Dumfries, 
Turtle & Appleton, retort 9,769 o o| designed by Mr. Wilson, C.E., Greenock, has been approved 
Brown & Sons, Harefield 9,650 0 0, OF for the town. 

Parnell & Son, Rugby 9,639 0 O Mr. JAMES HARGREAVES, of Widnes, has just concluded a 
Marriage, Croydon . . 9,600 0 0 Series of experiments extending over a period of five years, with 
Barnes, Ilford . . ! SFE 6,cGe> 0.0: the result, it is said, that with a consumption of two gallons of 
Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham . 9,466 o o, Common coal-tar per hour a motive power of thirty horses 1s 
Horsley Bros., Birmingham 9,460 0 O, obtained. 

Kearley, Uxbridge . ; 9,170 0 O AT a general meeting of the Edinburgh operative masons 
Hendy, Uxbridge . : . : : 8.886 10 0, held on Monday night, reports were given in that thirty em- 
® ASSNIDGE & SON, Uxbridge (accepted ) 8.881 0 0} ployers were paying 7d. per hour, and that a number of them 


WATERLOO. 
For Supply of 2,036 feet of 24-inch Cast-iron Piping, and 
Tubular Piles, for Relief Sewer on Foreshore. Mr. R. 
THOMPSON, Surveyor, Waterloo. 


are members of the Master Builders’ Association. Squads 
who are not receiving the 7¢. unanimously agreed to ask it 
from their employers. 

SomE labourers employed at the Tay Bridge have struck 
work, on the ground that a certain number of men were paid time 
and quarter for overtime, while others, including themselves, 


c I g . 2 > 

a Senn SONS; 2 Sees : a. ; ' received no such payment. A deputation waited on Mr. Stuart,’ 
Cortana Co. Dudley asa ; ; 1,030 19 9 the manager, and asked that all the men be paid extra for 
ee eee Co. Middlesbroucsh«. 998 Ir o| overtime. Mr. Stuart declined to grant the request, and in the 
The Clay Cross Company Chestereetd 995 7 0 afternoon the men, numbering about roo, were paid the wages 
Newton, Chambers & CameSteticeldi 984 2 0 due them, and are at present out on strike. 

The Butterley Company, Alfreton ; mao57 16° 0 THE Worcester Town Council have approved of a scheme 
STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY, Notting- of sewage disposal, &c., commended by Mr. Hawkesley, C.E., 

ham (accepted ) : j " : ‘ feet os2> sks | ‘the estimated cost of which is about 40,000/. 
Jukes, Coulson & Co., Sheffield 3 my FQ45° 11-9 


TRADE NOTES. 


A MARBLE mosaic pavement, designed by Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field, and executed by Messrs. Burke & Co., has been laid in 
the church of St. Lawrence, Ludlow. 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


Ir has been decided to extend the Princess Alice Memor al 
Hospital at Eastbourne. 

A NEw bridge over the Tyne at Nungate has been decided 
on for Haddington. 


A CARVED oak Litany desk was placed in Sparkwell Church, | LORD ROSEBERY has promised 1oo/. towards the erection 


South Devon, on Easter eve. It was designed by the Rev. E. | of the Jubilee Hall at Linlithgow. 
MOULE’S FARTH SYSTEM 
The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


(J. GIRDLE STON EK’s PATENT). 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 
meee NA TIONAG A MAITH  EXHITLBILEL@OR 
Ki Goliad Medal 


AN Be 


WAS 


IN USE AT 


Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Convalescent Institution 


Sutton Board Schoo!s 

Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 
Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 
And Numerous other Institut:ons 


Charterhouse Schools 
Haylebury College 

St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood 
Duke of Bedford's Schools 


Blean Union Workhouse, Can- 
terbury 


ie 


ASH CLOSETS. ASH CLOSETS. 


The Engineer to the Company gives PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES Schools, 
Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSET S—0n an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


, 5a GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. 
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Lorp HAMILTON OF DALZELL has given fifteen acres of 

land to the inhabitants of Motherwell to be laid out as a public 
ark, 

; THE amounts promised towards the erection of the Victoria 

Art Gallery in Dundee have now reached to between 5,000/7. 

and 6,o00/, the sum required being from 12,000/, to 13,000/, 

Circulars are to be issued inviting further subscriptions. 

THE whole of the money required for the proposed Victoria 
Hall at Burley-in-Wharfedale has been guaranteed, and the 
building is to be proceeded with forthwith from the designs of 
Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, of Leeds. 

A COMPREHENSIVE programme has been decided for 
Kendal, the permanent schemes comprising the Sleddall 
Almshouses and Mission Chapel, New Street, a bridge over 
the river Kent, a new Free Market Hall, and new buildings 
for the Grammar School. 

A BUILDING to provide accommodation for a public hall, 
free library, and Local Board Offices is to be erected at 
Darlaston. 


FIRES OF THE WEEK. 


HyprE Housk, near Wareham, Dorset, the residence of Mr, 
C. J. Radclyffe, ex-Sheriff of Dorset, and late Master of the 
South Dorset Hunt, has been totally destroyed by fire. The 
whole of the building was completely burnt out in three hours, 
the flames being aided by a strong wind. Many of the valu- 
able heirlooms, including the presentation picture to the late 
Mr. Radclyffe by the members of the Hunt, were saved. The 
fire originated in the top of the building. 

THE extensive new bank-house at Seaham, which was 
recently erected at a cost of 25,000/., and is worked by a gas 
furnace, belonging to Messrs. Candlish & Sons, Seaham 
Harbour, took fire on the 6th inst., and soon the whole of the 
buildings were in subjection to the flames. The damage is very 
extensive. 

TILEHURST RECTORY, near Reading, the residence of the 
Rev. J. W. Routh, was totally destroyed by fire on Friday last. 
Owing to the high wind the flames soon enveloped the whole 
house, which was gutted in a few hours. 

THE old Pickwick Inn, Cobham, near Rochester, a resort 


of Charles Dickens, and described in his “ Pickwick Papers,” | 


Friday morning. The front and side of the house are only left 
standing, the roof having fallen in. 

A FIRE broke out on Sunday morning at Hatfield Church, 
Doncaster. It originated in a flue constructed at the restora- 
tion of the building in 1872. The fire was extinguished by the 
Thorne Brigade, assisted by the inhabitants of the locality. 
The damage is estimated at 500/. 

THE farmstead of Bogendoll, near Forfar, tenanted by Dr. 
Kydd, was destroyed by fire on Saturday night, and sixteen 
cattle belonging to a neighbouring farmer, which were stabled 
in the byres, were burned to death. The damage is roughly 
estimated at J,000/, The buildings and farm stock were 
insured. 

A DESTRUCTIVE fire took place on Tuesday night at John- 
stone, N.B., in the extensive factories of Messrs. Finlayson, 
Bonsfield & Co., linen thread manufacturers. The damage is 
roughly estimated at about 50,000/. The fire broke out about 
eight o’clock, and spread with such alarming rapidity that for a 
time it was feared the principal factory might fall a prey to the 
flames. The building destroyed was utilised as a thread- 
finishing shop, in which a large number of men were employed. 
Under this building was a store containing immense quantities 
of yarns and threads, the building being about 150 feet in 
length. An arcade also ran along its whole length. Contiguous 
to the destroyed building is a spacious warehouse of several 
storeys in height, in which great stocks were stored. This 
building was saved, but the material has been rendered value- 
less by the immense volumes of water that were poured on it 
from the steam engine. The damage is entirely covered by 
insurance. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


THE last report of Consul Dickson, representative of this 


| country at Damascus, contains the following statement, which 


shows that in that district Germany and France are trying to 
outdo English manufacturers :— 

As regards foreign competition, however, efforts must not 
be neglected on the part of the British manufacturing firms to 
promote their interests in the East, in the same way as other 
foreign mercantile houses. Costly and elaborately got-up 
circulars are sent out to this country by every post which 
arrives from England, and no opportunity is missed by this 
consulate to bring them to the notice of native merchants and 


was also unfortunately partially destroyed by fire early on | 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., LD. 


Works:—CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 
London Office :—2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster,S.W. 


EDWARD SMITH382 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
AND WALL TILES MOSAICS : 


GE IRS A Con 
EMBOSSED AND _ INCISED TILES, 
ETC., RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld, 


he 


Wauy 


es 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 


Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps for 
Public Buildings, Factories, &. 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY,LONDON,S.W. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


LEAD GLAZING, ce. 
Ww. JAMES & CO., 


WILLES ROAD & PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


White Relievo Etchings on Plate Glass, in the 
Continental Style. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO, 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 
43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON,N. 


OLUME XXXVI. of THE ARCHITECT.) The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered North of London. 


Price 12s, 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. PatrerN Books on APPLICATION, 


COALVILLE cetcestersuire. 


MESSRS. E. JACKSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS, 
SURVEYORS and VALUERS, 
LAND, ESTATE, and HOUSE AGENTS. 


CHIEF, OFFICES: 
5d and 56 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Branch Offices : 762 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
London, N. 

Estates Managed and Rents Collected, 

Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 
or Private Treaty. 

Valuations of Landed Estates, Building Land, and 
House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed. 

Valuations for Probate. 

Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 

Advances raade at 5 per cent. on Reversions, or Purchased 
outright if desired. 

Owners are invited to forward particulars of Estates, 
Freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may Lave to 
be Let or Sold. which will be Registered free, 


@: HEAD eee < 
LONDON & ABERDEEN |e 


ACCUMULATED 
FUNDS (1886) 


¥ 3.134000. 


ORIENTA 
CARPETS, 


Oldest Established Importers. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


evant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 
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traders, but much more could be done in the interests of British 
trade by the periodical visits of commercial travellers. In- 
quiries are not infrequently made at this office as to whether 
there is any likelihood of such travellers coming out to the 
country, who would be able to do business in some par- 
ticular article required, which shows the desire to deal with 
British firms ; and it is needless to say that any representative 
of amercantile firm in England would receive every proper assist- 
ance and advice from Her Majesty’s consulate. As an instance of 
the efforts of other nations in promoting their trade in this 
country, it is worth while mentioning that during the whole of 
last spring and summer there was in Damascus: a German 


to introduce agricultural machinery into Syria, and would 
doubtless have succeeded if the threshing machines, &c., had 
not broken down during trial. He had at the same time 
the offer of the contract, by the municipality of Damascus, for 
running a tramway in the city, and may still make arrangements 
for carrying out the project as soon as it is finally decided 
upon. 

A few days ago, also, a French gentleman, from one of the 
manufacturing firms in Lyons, signed an agreement for setting 
up a silk and cotton factory in this city, and has returned to 
France to procure the requisite machinery. There is no reason, 
therefore, why commercial travellers, representing different 
firms in England, and possessed of a knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages, should not occasionally visit the East with 
beneficial results to their employers. 


INSANITARY HOUSES IN EDINBURGH. 


THE report by the Burgh Engineer (Mr. Cooper) with regard 
to insanitary houses in Edinburgh is as follows :—The Burgh 
Engineer begs respectfully to submit for the considera- 
tion of the Public Health Committee the result of the 
re-survey of insanitary houses which has been carried on 
since the end of November last, and which includes the sanitary 
districts Nos. 8 (Abbey), 9 (Canongate), ro (Tron), 11 (St. 
Giles), 12 (Grassmarket), 15 (Nicolson Street), and 16 
(Pleasance). 

Comparing these figures with those of the former survey 
of 1885—two years ago—there is, as might reasonably be 
expected from the sustained labours of the committee in this 
direction, a very noteworthy improvement. The figures are 


as follows :—-Number of houses inspected in 1885, 4,600; in 
1887, 6,425. Number of one apartments in 1885, 2,039; in 
1887, 2,448. Number of two apartments in 1887, 2,950; 
number of three apartments or more in 1887, 1,027. Rental 
per annum (1887), 42,2162. 9s. Number of occupants in 1885, 
13,429; in 1887, 26,919. Number of houses (1887) over- 
crowded, 240; too small, 49; poorly-lighted, 1,039; in dirty 
condition, 1,354. Condition of houses (1887) in slight dis- 
repair, 1643; serious disrepair—in 1885, 2,945; in 1887, 
499; uninhabitable—in 1885, 452; in 1887, 134. Number 
of houses without water supply—in 1885, 1,638; in 1887, 615. 
Number of houses without water-closet accommodation— 


representing an engineering firm in Berlin, who endeavoured , in 1885, 3,388; in 1887, 1,976 : common stairs without gaslight— 


in 1885, 238 ; in 1887, 166: common stairs in dirty condition— 
in 1885, 244; in 1887, 283: number of empty houses in 1887, 
148. As the area overtaken this year is nearly one-half more 
extensive than that of two years ago,a comparison of the 
figures scarcely conveys an accurate idea of the improvements 
effected, which may be shown thus. Number of houses in- 
spected in 1885, 4,600; in 1887, 6,425. Houses of one room, 
in 1885, 44°3 per cent.; in 1887, 385 per cent. Number of 
occupants in 1885, 291°9 per cent. ; in 1887, 4189 per cent. 
Houses in serious disrepair in 1885, 64’0 per cent. ; in 1887, 
7-7 percent. Houses uninhabitable in 1885, 988 per cent. ; in 
1887, 20 per cent. Number of houses without water- 
supply, in 1885, 356 per cent.; in 1887, 9°5 per cent. 
Number of houses without watercloset accommodation, 
in 1885, 738 per cent.; in 1887, 30°7 per cent. Common 
stairs without gas, in 1885, 5. per cent.; in 1887, 
2°5 percent. Dirty common stairs, in 1885, 5-3 per cent. ; in 
1887, 4'4 per cent. The worst of these cases, viz., those of 
uninhabitable houses and others in serious disrepair have 
been followed up during the winter, the result being that 81 
cases under the first head and 104 under the latter had been 
dealt with, leaving 53 and 395 respectively still to be taken up. 
An important feature brought out by this result demands the 
attention and serious consideration of the committee, viz, 
that there are only 148 empty houses available for the 
occupants of the 53 uninhabitable houses which have still to be 
taken up. When it is explained, however, that in six or seven 
weeks hence, at Whitsunday term, there will be no fewer than 
180 to 200 families turned out of their houses from various 
causes, the question at once arises-—-Where are they to 
go? These 180 or 200 houses include cases where 
delay has been asked until the ordinary house-letting term— 
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J. L. ALLDAY, 
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J. L. BACON & CO., 
HEATING and VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


Every description of Building Warmed to any desired 
Temperature by our 


Estimates Free. Effect Guaranteed. 
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H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO., 
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Printers of Messrs. Watts & Co.'s Wall-Papers (designed by 
Messrs. Boptiuy & GatNer and GILBERT SCOTT). } 
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ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited). 
Nos. 84 and 85 King William Street, London, E.C. 
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Reduced Rates for GENERAL ACCIDENTS with bonus on 


Collective Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number of | 


IMPROVED SMALL PIPE SYSTEM. 


| The novelty, superiority,and advantage of this patent 
| consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
‘other Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 
| simple in construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gills 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. 
The same can beattached to any design of a Register or 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling - 
| houses, from the cottage to the mansion. Design and 
specification post free on application, 
TESTIMONIALS. 

“9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W.: Junel0, 1884, 

“Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. It has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where I 
have used it. Yours, &c., 

‘*To Mir. Grundy. JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A.”’ 

“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
“ December 16, 1885, 

“DEAR Sin,—I have now had an opportunity of testing 
your patent grate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
| most agreeably disappointed, because, as you are aware, I 
was rather sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me ; but now I can say it answers admirably, and heata 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 

«“R. S. LANDER, F.B.I.B.A. 

“To Mr. John Grundy.” 
| From James Garry, Hsq., Architect, West Hartlepool, 
} July 1404, 

*‘ DEAR SiR,—I have very great pleasure in stating that 
the first stove, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate, 


| 


—— |adopted by me in school at Seaton, and a second ina 


Cocoa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 
order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools in 
course of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 
| economical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 
| before the public.—Mr. John Grundy.” 

From Hon, and Rey. G. G. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

“DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school 
is completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most 
o20nomical and efficient that I have ever seen.—Mr. John 
Grundy.” 

Society of Architects, Architectural and Building Trades Ex 
hibition, 1885 :—‘ 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row, May 1, 
The warm-air ventilating grate shown by Mr. John Grundya 
Stand 75 Floral Hall, is an admirable contrivance for utilisin. 
the heat conducted through the back and sides of the stove, fo 
warming schcols and buildings by a supply of freshly warme 


external air.”’ 
Apply to JOHN GRUNT Y, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, 
London.— Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester, 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
8. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. | 


Agent for Scotland, SEPTIMUS HARPUR SMITH, 1 Upper Gilm 
Place, Edinburgh. 
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those acquired by the School Board, as at Castle Hill, by the | chambers is on a level and directly in connection with the 


Free Library Committee in Cowgate; those turned out of the 
unsafe tenement in High Street; those who have to leave 
where the property is to be taken down, as, for example, at 
Watergate, and others of a similar kind. The foreshadowing 
of this state of matters has naturally hampered the committee’s 
work. Nor is there any proper remedy yet in operation. 
Another important matter is that in the very poorest districts 
there are some huge tenements with such a population so badly 
provided with light in lobbies, with insufficient breathing space, 
totally unable to keep the conveniences provided for them, and 
so constantly lapsing into dirt and foulness that it seems a 
hopeless task, under present conditions, to obtain the necessary 
and lasting improvements. Had there been still a surplus of 
eligible habitations for this class of the community, the com- 
mittee’s course of action would have been clearly defined, and 
it would have been quite possible to have dealt with such 
tenements in the comprehensive way which they require, and 


their occupants would no doubt have availed themselves of | 


better surroundings. There is little doubt, however, but that 
this work in Edinburgh is quite within manageable limits, but 


at the present time suitable dwellings for the lowest class of our | 


population are as urgently required as any other beneficial 
agency for their well-being. The report was ordered to be 
printed, and it was remitted for the consideration of the sub- 
committee which was previously specially appointed to deal 
with such matters as are involved. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRES IN LEEDS, 


IT has often been proved that Leeds is not ill-prepared to deal 
with the fires which may break out in the borough. Recently fresh 
means have been adopted with the object of making both life 
and property more secure from the ravages of fire. At the 
meeting of the Town Council last week 200/. was voted for 
the construction of ten tanks from which water may be drawn 
in case of fire. Onthat occasion Colonel Harding, the chair- 
man of the Fire Brigade Committee, stated that a dozen such 
tanks had already been provided. The tanks are built of brick 
under the surface of the street. They are bell-like in shape, 
and are communicated with when needful by means of a grate 
having a similar appearance to the ordinary sewer grate; and 
thus to persons unacquainted with their whereabouts they are 
not easily distinguishable from such grates. Each of these 


water-mains.. As soon as water is required for the extinction 
of a fire, the tank is filled and water is procured in sufficient 
volume to supply two steam fire-engines and two manual engines 
simultaneously. Prior to the use of steam fire-engines, the town 
was dependent upon what aid could be afforded by the mains, 
supplemented by hand-pumps. The steam fire-engine is a valu- 
able machine, inasmuch as it creates its own pressure, and is able 
to take water from any source of abundant supply, and force it to 
the highest buildings. Formerly these engines were rarely used in 
Leeds, and then only when independent sources of supply, such 
as the river, the canal, and mill reservoirs, were available. 
Even in these cases difficulties were often experienced on 
account of quantities of mud which got into the valves. Their 
use in connection with the mains was no easy matter either, as 
the suction-pipe could only draw its supply from a portable 
tank made of canvas—about a 3-feet cube—into which the hose- 
pipes fed from the water-mains were turned. Air was drawn 
through the canvas, and an eddy was thereby caused, which 
interfered with the proper working of the engine ; and more- 
over, valuable time was often lost in clearing stones from the 
street plugs. When the new fire-brigade station was built in 
Park Street, a tank fed by an 8-inch valve was, at the suggestion 
of Superintendent Baker, fixed on a level with the surface of 
the courtyard. This tank, on being tested by the Fire Brigade 
Committee in 1885, was discovered to be so valuable that it was 
determined to provide others in different localities. It was 
found that from Park Street the engines could be efficiently 
worked at a distance of 300 yards, or, in other words, could 
throw several jets of water over the roofs of the more 
distant portion of the Leeds Infirmary buildings. The 
tank was also serviceable for an equal distance on the 
other side of the fire-brigade station. In 1885, therefore, 
the committee constructed twelve other tanks in various 
parts of the town. Since that time there has been no 
serious conflagration except one in Queen Street, and on that 
occasion the two tanks in King Street and in Queen Street 
rendered most valuable service ; and no doubt without them it 
would have been impossible to have so completely localised the 
fire as was the case. Ordinarily one tank alone would have 
been sufficient, but that in Queen Street was only supplied 
from a small water main. Three of the ten tanks now 
authorised to be constructed by the Council have already been 
made—at the corner of Bond Street and Basinghall Street; at 
the corner of Ladbrooke Street, Beeston Road; and at the 
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corner of Harrison Street, New bBriggate. These were 
recently tested, and it was found possible from the one in 
New Briggate to feed the two steam engines and to throw 
twelve jets of water over the Grand Theatre building. One 
or two jets may be worked from the mains alone, but so soon 
as this number is increased the pressure is proportionately 
reduced, and thus the supply is insufficient to cope with a fire 
on a building of any particular height. The tanks are about 
5 feet in diameter and 5 feet deep, and each of the steam fire- 
engines is able to pour upon a burning mass from 600 to 900 
gallons per minute. It will be evident that when one is 
supplied by means of hose pipes pressure will be lost on 
account of the friction of water in the pipes; while again, in 
feeding the portable tank formerly used, it was impossible 
to avoid covering the streets with pipes, and traffic—which 
should, of course, wherever po:sible be avoided—was interfered 
with. 


ADAMS & CO. 


A HANDY calendar and price list has been issued by Messrs. 
Adams & Co., Sanitary Engineers, of York and London. In 
looking over these sheets interesting information will be found 
respecting the automatic flushing appliances of this firm. We 
would refer more particularly to the patent flushing syphon, 
because Messrs. Adams & Co. have lately supplied to Sale, 
near Manchester, one of the largest syphons yet fixed. Its 
outlet is two feet in diameter, whilst its discharge is of enor- 
mous strength and rapidity. This apparatus is employed in 
flushing a large culvert where little or no fall can be obtained, 
and discharges some 7,000 gallons of water. Its action is 
instantaneous, with no previous loss of water, the principle 
upon which these appliances are constructed rendering the 
syphonic action instantaneous and certain, though the tank 
may be filling at the rate of one gallon per week, or even less. 
The syphons are now well known and extensively used in this 
country and abroad. By their agency a body of water or 
sewage of any required amount is automatically discharged to 
the sewer or drain with which it is connected, so that deposit 
along the line of pipes and the evolution of sewer gases is 
prevented. The syphons are made in cast-iron, and are prac- 
tically indestructible. They are also supplied with removable 
domes when circumstances make this an advantage, so that 


cleansing is easily effected, as occasion may require. One of , 
the special features of Messrs. Adams & Co.’s syphon is its ' 


instantaneous start without previous loss of liquid, in many 
cases the tanks, 1,000 or 1,500 gallons, filling at the rate of 
50 gallons per diem. These discharge with-the same instant 
action whether the supply may be slow or fast, and are thus 
of great value where the water supply is limited. Adams! 
patent flushing tanks, complete with syphon, are very suitable 
for the automatic flushing of sewers and house drains. These 
tanks are of considerable value where the larger cast-iron 
syphons cannot be applied, and are powerful in their action. 

The Adams’ patent combined flushing tank and grease trap 
is formed of a tank of circular form of galvanised cast-iron, is 
fitted with a loose cast-iron syphon removable at will, for 
cleansing, and a circular lid is provided, from which a grease 
box hangs within the tank, the grease box having a grating 
upon which the house waste water is discharged, the heavy 
matter and grease remaining in the grease trap whilst the 
liquid enters the tank and is intermittently discharged by 
the syphon to the drain. The merits of this apparatus and 
patent syphon for automatic flushing, &c., have already been 
practically recognised. A small copper flusher is of consider- 
able value for the intermittent flushing of urinals, &c., effecting 
economy in the amount of water expended and maintaining the 
cleanliness of the urinal basin to which it is connected. 

Another patent of Messrs. Adams & Co. is the ventilating 
manhole cover and sewer-gas deodoriser. The manhole cover 
is formed with a receptacle for liquid disinfectant beneath the 
usual dirt box ; this receptacle has an opening in its centre of 
some 8 inches in diameter, through which the sewer gases 
ascend ; covering this opening, and dipping on all sides into 
the liquid disinfectant is a wire hood, upon which asbestos. 
strands are twisted. These strands become saturated with the 
liquid disinfectant by capillary attraction, and remain in a 
constant state of saturation, the sewer gases in rising pass 
between the openings of the hood, and are thus purified and 
rendered innocuous. The meshes are about 4 inch apart, thus 
insuring a free circulation of air without obstruction to the 
ascending gases. A smaller arrangement of a slightly altered 
form is adapted for the ventilation of lamphole covers, &c. 
Besides sanitary ironwork and castings, penstocks, disc- 
flushing valves, sewer entrance covers, &c., Adams’ patent 
automatic trough flushing closet may be mentioned. This 
closet, which is largely used in Board schools, public institu- 
tions, &c., received the highest award of the Sanitary Congress 
Health Exhibition in 1885. It consists of a stoneware trough, 
with seats affixed, the trough containing a few inches of water, 
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The advantages of Jefferies’ Patent Door-Check and Spring 
are :— 


It is AUTOMATIC and CERTAIN in its action. 
SLAMMING of doors is ENTIRELY PREVENTED, whilst PER- 
FECT CLOSING is insured, 
Doors can be made to close QUICKLY or SLOWLY as required. 
Doors can be KEPT OPEN, if required, AT ANY ANGLE. 
It vor parallel] with the door, and takes up VERY LITTLE 
SPACR, 
Having NO COMPLICATED LEVERS, it can be fixed in a few 
_ Minutes by an UNSKILLED WORKMAN. 
It is DIRECT ACTING, so that friction is reduced to a MINIMUM. 
The SAME CHECK can be used for EITHER RIGHT or LEFT 
HAND doors. 
Being fixed OUTSIDE the room, it is not an eye-sore. 
After being fixed it requires NO ATTENTION except OCCA- 
SIONALLY OILING at the joints. 
Each Check is sent out COMPLETE with oil and screws, and 
PACKED IN A CARDBOARD BOX, with instructions for fixing. 
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JOHN FELL & CO., Wolverhampton; 9 Fenchurch St., London; and 163 Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Also Manufacturers of Bath and Lavatory Fittings, and all kinds of Sanitary Brass Work, Pumps, Steam Fittings, &c., &c. 
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and formed in such a manner that soiling at back is avoided. | 


The automatic cleansing of the apparatus is effected by the 
discharge from the syphon flushing tank which, in emptying its 
contents to the trough, scours the range from end to end, and 
carries all matter away tothe drain. By an improvement upon 
this arrangment patented by Messrs. Adams & Co., the closets 
are formed of an oval pipe of suitable dimensions, set on end, 
with seat attached at its top. The bottom of the pipe is closed, 
and dished in such a manner that it contains about 14 inch of 
water. These pans are set side by side, and connected to- 
gether at the floor, level with a 6-inch pipe, the whole series 
being flushed from end to end by the discharge, from Adams’ 
Patent Automatic Flush Tank, fixed above. Particulars will 
also be found of Messrs. Adams & Co.’s lavatory ranges of all 
kinds, many varieties of tide flaps and other matters down to 
the minutiz of trade requirements. Among the latest prizes 
taken by this firm is a gold medal and diploma at the Glasgow 
Exhibition. 


A COMMERCIAL MUSEUM FOR LONDON. 


THE following draft scheme of a proposed commercial museum 
in the City of London, intended to fulfil the requirements not 
only of an institution affiliated with the Imperial Institute, but 
also of the special local jubilee celebration of the City of 
London, was presented at a meeting in the Mansion House :— 
The London Chamber of Commerce has reason to believe 
that the Commercial or Trade Museum Exhibitions organised, 
or in course of organisation, in Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and France are assisting the 
mercantile classes of each of those countries in the competition 
which they are pressing more and more closely upon the 
industrial community of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
The Council of the London Chamber of Commerce, therefore, 
after having despatched a special commissioner to inquire into 
and report upon the working of the commercial museums esta- 
blished in the above-mentioned countries, has been unanimous 
in declaring the establishment of such a commercial museum 
for the City of London as both desirable and necessary. The 
London Chamber, whose President had, at an early date, the 
honour of being nominated a member of the Prince of Wales’s 
{mperial Institute Organising Committee, has noticed with satis- 
faction the inclusion of commercial museums, both in Londonand 
the provinces, as an affiliated portion of the Imperial Institute 


scheme, It has been calculated that a period of at least three 
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years must elapse before the Imperial Institute, as. now 
projected, can be available to the public. It is believed that, 
on the other hand, a commercial museum for the City of 
London may be organised and opened under a delay which 
would but little, if at all, exceed eighteen months, It has also 
been officially stated that the Prince of Wales’s Organising 
Committee for the Imperial Institute is most desirous that the 
City of London Commercial Museum should be established at 
the earliest possible moment, asthe best means of giving the public 
an instalment of the Imperial Institutescheme. The following draft 
proposals have therefore been prepared, as, in the Chamber's 
opinion, the minimum which would give satisfaction. to the 
important commercial interests of the metropolis. - This draft 
has been purposely prepared so as to eliminate whatever items of 
possible competition might appear to conflict with existing trade 
interests. For this reason the majority of articles of home 
production have been omitted in the present suggestions. It is 


a sine gua non of the scheme that it should be started with a, 


site or premises, whether this site or these premises be obtained 
by the assistance of the Corporation or from other sources. 
Assuming that suitable premises be obtained. gratis, it is con- 
sidered desirable that, in addition to room for exhibits, there 
should be provided space for lecture and reading-rooms and a 
library, and, of course, for the staff of the museum. The City 
of London Museum, if connected with similar provincial 
museums, specially suited to the manufacturing districts, would 
require, as an absolute minimum, only exhibits representing raw 
and semi-manufactured products, of which London is the great 
mart, together with representative samples of foreign- manu- 
factured articles. The absolutely essential departments are con- 
sidered to be the following :—1. Textiles, raw materials, and 
fibres of every sort (wool, cotton, jute, flax, mohair, &c.). 
2. Dyes, chemicals, drugs (including tobacco), of every sort. 
3. Foods: tea, coffee, sugar, and analogous products, preserved 


foods and provisions. 4. Leather, hides, dressed and undressed, — 


5. New products department and new 
foreign manufactures covering every class. 6. Timber and 
woods of every sort, if practicable in the space. Itis estimated 
that the expenses of maintenance would be about 2,500/. per 
annum. It is suggested that the managing body shall be 
entirely commercial, and should be nominated jointly by the 
Corporation and the Chamber of Commerce, that the president 
should be the Lord Mayor for the time being, and_ the vice- 
president be the president of the London Chamber of Commerce 
for the time being. 


tanned leather and furs. 


; 


HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS. 


“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 
The most inexperienced can fix them. Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 


Schools, Horticulenral Work, &c. 


Makers of the IMPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &¢. 


REGENERATIVE GAS LAMPS 


(WENHAW’S PATENTS). 


@Ahereags it has recently come to the notice of the WENHAM COMPANY, 
Limited, Sole Proprietors of the above Patents, that REGENERATIVE 
GAS LAMPS are being manufactured and offered for Sale in infringe- 


ment of the above Patents: 


Notice is hereby given that Legal 


Proceedings will, without further notice, be taken against all Persons 
manufacturing, selling, or using REGENERATIVE GAS LAMPS so made 
in infringement of the said Patents. 


April 20, 1886. 


VARNISHED 


Registered Trade Mark, 


ALLKOLITH 


h 


J. HENRY JOHNSON, 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., Solicitor. 


EAL LENOLITH PRIMING. 
SAVE ONE-THIRD OF COST AND TIME BY USING KALLKOLITH. 


It fills the Pores, stops all suction, dries quickly, produces an exquisite smoothness, and is more durable than Oil Priming. 


ESALELEOLITH STAIN. 
Wood twice coated with KALLKOLITH produces a fine Oak Tint, and can be 
WITHOUT 
Price per Case of Eight Tins of 14 Ibs. each, 40s., packing included. Sample Tins, 6s, each. 


H. RANSOM & CO., 11 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


SIZE BEING USED. 


Registered Trade Mark. 
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REGI 


STERED PLUMBERS. 


"JHE Master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
supported by Mr. W. Titmas, R.P., Mr. W. 
mittee of Registration, for the further issue of Certificates to Plu 
The undermentioned P 


Past Master of the Company, is Chairman. 


Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill, presided 
H. Webb, R.P., 


Mr, R. A. Nurse, R.P., Mr. &. J. 
mbers passed by the Registration Committee, of which Mr. George Shaw, C.C., 
lumbers were enrolled upon the Register, and received Certificates :-— 


at Guildhall, on Saturday, February 19, 1887, 
Lyne, R.P., and other Members of the Com- 


LONDON DISTRICT ._MASTERS. 


ASHWELL, H., 40 Great Marylebone Street 
BONE, W. #., 32 Kingswood Road, Penge 
BOSTEL, D. T., 23 and 24 Gharing Cross 
BYWATERS, A., 10 King Street, Rezent Street 
CAMPION, C., 5 Acton Street 

EDWARDS, J. C., 123 Dartmouth Park Hill 


LONDON DISTRICT. 


AIRD, J., 84 Astbury Road, Queen’s Road, Peckham 

ALLEN, J., 38 Gowin Road, Lavender Hill 

BARRETT, G. W.,17 Sutton Street, York Road, Lambeth 

BARTER, F., 19 Glycena Road, Lavender Hill, Battersea 

BASS, J. T., 1 Netherwood Street, Brondesbury, Kilburn 

BATTSON, B.,27 King Henry Walk, Balls Pond Road, 
Kingsland 

BELSON, F., 42 Manchester Street, King’s Cross 

BROWN, J. H.,5 St. John’s Terrace, Milton Court Road, 
New Cross 

BROWNING, J., 37 Kilton Street, Battersea Park Road 

BU DDLE, M,, 92 Station Roai, Forest Gate 

BURRELL. D., 25 Britannia Road, Sands End, Fulham 

CAMPBELL, E. P., 65 Stanbury Road, Peckham. 

CLOTHIER, F. R., 40 Chippenham Roa, St. Peter's Park 

COLE, F.,3 Primrose Cottages, Albert Road, Richmond 

COPE, F., 224 Southampton Street, Camberwell 

CURTIS, J. E, 42 St. Phillip’s Street, Qieen’s Road, 
Battersea 

DALE, J. G., 19 Elthruda Road, Hither Greev, Lewisham 

DREW, G., 34 Glynn Street, Upper Kennington Lane, 
Vauxhall 

EDMONDS, H., 169 Long Lane, Borough 

ENDERSBY, A , 11 Upper Girlton Street, Fitzroy Square 

FRANCOIS, G., 54 Wellington Street, New Kent Road 

FREEMAN, T., 38 Grove Buildings, Mile End 

GARLAND, C..2 Harvey Road, Camberwell Green 

GEARY, R., 10 Alfred Terrace, Heath Street, Hampstead 

GILLEY, G., 13 Markham Street, Chelsea 

HAWKINS, H., 13 Burnaby Street, West Chelsea 

HIOKS, F. C., 24 Faroe Road, West Kensington Park 

HISLOP, D. D., 5 Nunhead Passage, Nunhead 

sole aa W., 10 Prince of Wales Crescent, Kentish 

own 


HART, W., 128 Dorset Road 

HEBe3, J. W., 48 London Wall 

HERYET, OC. J., 9 Mincing Lane 

HORTON, B., 22 Halsey Street, Cadogan Square 
HUGHES, W. B., 53 High Street, Eltham 


| JONES, W. T., 11 Blackheath Road, Greenwich 


MARSHALL, R. A., 202 Wandsworth Road 

MILLER, G., 1 John’s Place, High Street, Lewisham 
PERKINS, R., 154 Great Titchfield Street, Portland Place 
SHEPPARD, T., 6 Groc2rs’ Hall Court, Poultry 
STAMWAY, T., 3 Vale Terrace, Acton Vale, Acton 
SUTTON, A., 59 Gray’s Inn Roai 


JAMES, C. G, 73 Acklam Rad, Westbourne Park 

JOHNSON, J., 22 Letterstone Roid, Salisbury Hstate, 
Fulham 

JONES, E. RB, 27 Sixth Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield 

JONES, H., 7 Midland Cottages, Mill Lane, West Hamp- 
stead 

KOCH, W., 232 Huston Road 

LANB, E., 12 Brighton Terrace, Surbiton 

LAMONT, J. R., 11 Henshaw Street, Walworth 

LEWIS, J. W., 1 Chichester Place, Harrow Road 

LUMLEY, B. G., 38 Landseer Stre2t, Bittersea Park Road 

LUMSDEN, §., 2 Charlton King’s Road, Kentish Town 

LYNCH. W., 5 Milve-n Road, Tottenham 

MALLGR, A., 34 Station Road, Starch Green, Shepherd’s 
Bush 

MARRISON, C. H., 63 Taurlow Hill, West Norwood 

MAY, W. J.. 3 Alfred Street, Montp2lier Square, Brompton 

McFARLANS, J. B., 10 Hlthiron Roai, Poole Park, 
Fulham 

McGREGOR, A., 9 Radnor Street, Chels-a 

MITCHELL, W. E., 79 Stamworth Street, Bermondsey 

MITCHENALL, C. R.,5 Bon Marché Terrac2, Gipsy Road, 
West Norwood 

MORRIS, J., 71 Offord Roai, Barnsbury 

NEW, J., Allason Arms, Uxbridge Street, Notting Hill 
Gate 

NEWMAN, J., 5 Devonshire Placa, Keanington Road 

PAUL, H. J., 83 Ridnall Terrace, Great Church Lang, 
Hammersmith 

PEARSON, R., 34 Telford Road, North Kensington 

PHILLIPS, T. E., 34 Westminster Brid ze Road 

RANDELL, J., 96 Bloomfield Road, Plu nstead 

RICH, W, 25 Caroline Street 


ROGERS, J., 69 Brayards Road, Peckham 


JOURNEY MEN. 


ROGERSON, C., 29 Enbrooke Street, Queen’s Park, 
Paddington 
ROUSE, W. H., 5 St. Helen’s Place, Margaret Street, 


Clerkenwell < 
RUS3ELL, W., 14 Staple’s Rents, Paradise Street, Rother 
hithe 


SCOTT, R , 99 Offord Road, Barnsbury 

SHAW, F., 153 Copenhagen Street, King’s Cross 

SHELDON, H , 3 Kimerton Street, Knightsbridge 

SMITH, E. J., 30 George Street, Euston Road 

SMITA, W , 1 Kilton Street, Battersea Park Road 

SPENCER, H. A. W., 1 Barmore Street, Battersea 

STORBY, T. A., 56 Golborne Roa, Westbourne Park 

STRIPP, R., 56 Great Suffolk Street, Borough 

SUGDEN, W., 13 Queen’s Road, Battersea 

TICKLE, W., 6 Gregory Street, Pimlics Road 

TRAIN, W., 2 Charlton King’s Road, Kentish Town 

VANDERYVORD, H. C., 10 New Chesterfield Street, 
‘Marylebone 

WAKSLING, D. C., 255 Shakespeare Roid, Herne Hill 

WALES, W. H., 16 Charles Street, St. John’s Wood 

WARD, H. G, 50 Mansion House Street, King Street,. 
Himmearsmith 

WESTOBY, E., 3) Mitre Street, Webber Street, Blackfriars 
Road 

WESTOBY, J. J., 72 Olney Stre2t, Walworth Road 

WHITE, W., 9 Walworth Avenue, York Street, Walworth 
Road ‘ 

WILKINS, R. R. C., 18 Bevington Roal, Westbourne 
Park z 

WILKINSON, S., 2 Chelsea Gardens, Chels2a Bridge Roal 

WINSPEAR, F. W., 37 Ifield Road, Fulham Road 

WISE, J., Guildford Road, Chertsey 

WORMAN, J., 63 Clifden Road, Lower Clapton 


LONDON DISTRICT.—The applications of a large number of other Plumbers in this District hive been granted, but the Plumbers being unable to attend at Guildhall 
on the above date to complete the forms, the publication of their names is deferred. 


PROVINCIAL DISTRICT._MASTERS. 


BLACKMAN, H., 11 Kingsbury Road, Brighton 
BLAND, S., 32 Bar Street, Scarborough 

BONE, J. A., 101 and 103 Warwick Streat, Leamington 
BOSTEL, D. B., 18 and 19 Duke Street, Brighton 
BROAD, A., 2 South Street, Gravesend 

CANLER, A. R, 1 Linton Villa, Clacton-on-Sea 
CHEETHAM, C., 49 Darwin Street, Blackburn 

COOK, G., St. John’s Hill, Sevenoaks 

CUTHBERT, H. J., The Quay, Wivenhoe 

DAUNCEY, G., Long Street, Wotton-under-Edge 
DAVISON, J., 143 Scotswood Roai, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
DRINKWATER, J., Station Road, Altrincham 
EDGAR, G., 104 Bedwin Street, Salisbury 


EDWARDS, G., 102 Boughton, Chester 

EGERTON, T., 72 Church Street, Eckington, near Chester- 
field 

GARDNER, T. W., 26 King Street, Stroud, Gloucester 

GARDNE&R, J. W., 26 King Street, Stroud, Gloucester 

GRAINGER, W., Abbottsann, Andover, Hants 

HAINES, B., High Street, Ezham, Surrey 

HALLETT, d., Chapel Ash, Wolverhampton 

HARRISON, W. L., 7 Dock Street, Hull 

HINDMARSG, T. H., Jun., Market Place, Alnwick 

HINDMARSH, T. H., Sen., Market Place, Alnwick 

HUBBER, F., 85 South Street, Exeter 

JONES, P. C., 3 North Street, Guildford 


KENDALL, G., 6 Hast Grove, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham 
LOGAN, P. H., 20 Clarence Street, Swansea 

LONGFORD, T., 62 High Street, Hartlepool 

McLEAN, H.A., 3 Little George Street, Waterford, Ireland 
PARKHURST, H., 19 London Road, Chelmsford 

PITT, J. G., Bedford Street, Leamington 

RATCLIFFE, T. W., 16 West Street, Faversham 

ROBSON, G., Market Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
SIMPSON, H., 118 Buckingham Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
SMITHSON, E., 26 Baxtergate, Whitby 

STEPHENSON, H., 39 Queen Street, Scarborough 

TILL, T., 20 Gao’gate Street, Stafford 

WEST WOOD, J., Chestergate, Macclesfield 
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PROVINCIAL DISTRICT. JOURNEY MEN. 


ADAMSON, H., 42 Queen Street, Scarborough 

BATRY, J. W.,91 Hotspur St., Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

BEVAN, H. J., 99 Frederick Street, Cardiff 

BLAND, W. E., Clarence House, West Hartlepool 

BONNARD, T., 21 Alexandra Street, West Hartlepool 

BROWN, D., 11 Clarence Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

BROWN, J., 1 Clarkson Street, Whitby 

CHAMP, H., 11 De Beauvoir Street, Reading 

CHERRY, G. B., 171 Devonshire Street, Sheffield 

OHORLBEY, J. J., Beaufort House, Beauchamp Street, 
Cardiff 

OCLANDFIELD, H., 6 Prospect Place, Ridgway, Wimbledon 

COCKE, E. W., 13 Eureka Road, Norbiton, Surrey 

COLLINS, A., Park Road, Trirg, Herts 

CRUTTENDEN, A., 64 Beaconsfield Road, Brighton 

DAUNCEY, R., Fountain House, Wortley Road, Wotton- 
under-Edge 

DAVISON, J., 5 Clayton Street East, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


DUNN, H. F., Crewkerne, Somerset 

EARL, W. C., 71 Stone Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

ELLIOTT, W., Keelman’s Hospital, City Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 

FIELDWICK, T., Crown Lane, Old Town, Eastbourne 

|GALLON, M., 31 Gosforth Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

| HARDCASTLS, B. J., 241 Stanhope Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 

HARRIS, G., 98 Liverpool Road, St. Helen’s, Lancashire 

HART, J. J., 101 Blenheim Street, Newcastle-on-l'yne 

HART, W., 101 Blenheim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

HEMBROUGH, J. W., 17 Church Gardens, Dorking 

KING, T., 30 High Friar Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

LAKRY, A. M., 9 Shield’s Road, Byker 

McKAY, J., 34 Stone Stre2t, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

McKSE, S. R., 12 Platt Street, Seacombe, Cheshire 


MILNE, J., Scott Street, Galashields 
PATTENDEN, R , Maytham Cottage, Ore, Hastings 


PATTISON, E., Salisbury Cottage, Malden Road, Col» 
chester 

POTTS, J., 27 Bermondsey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

POWELL, J., 20 Talbot Road, Northampton 

RIDLEY, C., 9 Stone Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ‘ 

SALMON, W. J., Western’s Cottages, Wimsley Road, 
Colchester 

SMITH, J., 235 Parker Street, Byker 

SWIFL, J. M., New Law Court, Nottingham 

TROTTER, R. B., 49 Gosforth Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 

WATSON, F. G, 127 Jefferson Street, Barrack Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

WATSON, R., Gasworks, Newbiggen-by-the-Sza 

WILKINSON, G., 91 Heneage Street, Grimsby 

WOOD,R. H., Gertrude Villa, Oxford Road, Gloucester 

WOODLAND, H ,1 Ben’s Cottages, Kingston-on-Thameg 


WRIGHT, W., 4 Selby Cottages, Valanger Road, King’s 
Lynn 


PROVINCIAL DISTRICT.—The applications of a number of Plumbers from various parts of England, Ireland, and Scot'ani have also been granted, and in cases 
where the applicants are unable to attend in London, the Company are arranging that their Certificates shall be issued on applicants attending personally before the Loca 


Sanitary Authority, or such other Department as the Company may direct. 


Alderman STuART KNILL, Master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, B.C. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED: 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


GHTINGALECOS EVER F 


NOW BEING LAID THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
No. 2, PATTERNS. No. 3. 


iM WS RZ LZN YY 
REST 


SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
1885. 


l ugh various stages under heir personal supervision by Machinery specially devised, and fastened to hard floated surface of Concret 
Blocks pon eget ana Wea e esas ~~ Compound. which also prevents dry-rot ordampness. Full particulars on application, 


NVIGUMTINGALE & CO., WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


B. FINCH & CO... HOLBORN SANITARY ENGINEERING WORKS, 
en a2 BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E.., 


HN 
| ‘ SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
“ HOLBORN ”’ 


COMBINATION CLOSET 


“Polborn” Water-Waste Preventer, 
The most Efficient in the Market. 


Uy, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Highest Class Lavatories, Urinals, 
Baths, Closets, and 
otier Sanitary Appliances. 


Special Bath Valves and Fittings for Public In- 
stitutions. 
Catalogues on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


BRADSHAW’S LIMMER ASPHALTE 


SESS == a ae 


ee ee ee 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the Freehold Mines of the 
German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. ©. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, near Hanover, and Pedy Prune 
possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated “ LIMMER ASPHALTE” at low rates, nes ‘or sa . ne 8 me ura 
state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any part of the United Kingdom. EACH BLOCK supplied from these Mines, besi ) a 
the impress of the Company, is stamped with the words “BRADSHAW & CO.” The attention of Architects, Engineers, &e., is par icu -~ 
called to the fact that the “ LIMMER ASPHALTE” is especially suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, &c., where 2 on 
tightness is extremely essential. For such purposes Over 2,000,000 (Two Millions) of Square Feet of peered e 
have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO.; while for Paving purposes Over 50 Miles of “ Limmer Asphalte Fe aed 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, an 
Testimonials, and give all information on application to :— 


BRISTOL? 22342 St. Philip’s Marsh. READING .............. Caversham Road. 
EXETER }) oe Basin Head. DUBLINst-4)-- 4 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSEA ............. Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER .... 20 Cross Street. 


OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


02 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET LONDON, E.G 


wr Monk Bridge, 
ADAMS & 60.,"Yor«k. 
: London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 
3 Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Flushing, 

»» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 

»» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 


» FLUSH URINALS _ ,, . ss 
99 TROUGH CLOSETS 39 39 39 


€ = Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


GREASE THAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 
Printed by SE OT TISWUODE & CO., at 


PO $< L 
No.5 New-street Sqi are, E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERL WOOD & CO., at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W C., Londop. 
Friday, April 15, 1887. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tre Chairman and Secretary of the Architectural Federa- 
tion Committee (Messrs. H. Roumiru Goucu and Epcar 
FARMAN) desire to call the attention of architects to the 
general conference of architects and engineers, which is to be 
held at St. James’s Hall, Regent Street W., on Wednesday, 
May 4, at four o’clock, to receive the report of the Archi- 
tectural Federation Committee, and to consider the draft 
Bill. It is hoped that every member of the profession who 
can possibly do so will attend, as the committee is desirous 
of ascertaining the views of all, and the meeting will be 


Belgian sculptor, Count JAcQuEs DE LataINc, by the 
“English Government for a memorial of the English soldiers 
who died in Brussels of wounds received during the cam- 
paign of 1815. It is to be erected in the Evere cemetery, 
and will consist of a vast cenotaph, with figures of lions as 
if guarding the tomb. 


WHEN the arrangements for the French International 
Exhibition were first published, we drew attention to the 
proposal for declining to recognise architecture as a fine art. 
it was described as a useful art, and is combined with civil 
engineering and public works. One of the consequences is 
seen in the composition of the bureau of the Committee of 
Admission for designs and other works. M. Micnan, a 
contractor, is the president; M. LAGRANGE, a director of the 
School of Roads and Bridges, is vice-president; M. 
Mo tinos, a civil engineer, is reporter. The only architect 
is the secretary, M. Courrois-SurFriT, and he holds a 
Government Office. 


M. Jean PauL LavRENs is not so well appreciated by 
the public as he deserves, for in painting tragic scenes he is 
without a rival; but he has some compensation in the 
respect in which he is held by brother painters. He has 
lately obtained a commission which is likely to cause some 
surprise. The Odéon Théatre is to be painted and deco- 
cated during the summer vacation, and of all men M. 
Laurens has been selected to paint the picture for the 
<eiling. It is generally supposed that works for that 
position should consist of cupids, wreaths, clouds, &c. But 
the Théatre Francais has a fine composition of the figures in 
the classic drama by M. Mazero.ies, and there is no 
reason why the second Théatre Francais should not also 
have a thoughtful work. The commission is another 
instance of the desire of M. PoREL to make his manage- 
ment memorable. 


Ir is remarkable that commerce, as carried on under 
existing conditions, generally leads to bad work. In this 
country, where political economy dominates, it may be a 
tribute to the science to practise adulteration and produce 
shams on an extensive scale, but in benighted places where 
old-fashioned honesty ought to prevail, it is strange that our 
western example finds imitation. The latest wail is over 
Persian carpets. An English public officer is not expected 
to see more than the operation of science in defective work, 
unless it cannot add in some way to the revenue, but with 
all his officialism one of our representatives in Persia is 
forced to lament the debasement of the carpets now pro- 
duced. ‘A Sultanabad carpet of to-day is,” he says, 
“far from what it used to be. There is no variety or 
imagination in the patterns, which used to be the charm of 
Persian carpets, but they are all reduced to the dead level 
of mediocrity. The people complain that at the prices 
now paid it is impossible to produce good work, which is 
very unfortunate, as Persian carpets have deteriorated, and 
will assuredly still more deteriorate if this policy is con- 
tinued.” But it would appear from the report that “very 
handsome profits” are to be made in the trade. The 
carpets used to be works of art, but in the desire to “ push 
a trade,” material, colour, and patterns are losing their value. 
‘The fault is not entirely with the traders. It is in a great 


measure owing to the absurd desire to ape what is in 
fashion. Meanwhile, English weavers, dyers, and designers 
are sacrificed. 


Amonc exhibitions on a small scale, there is not one to 
surpass the joint venture of Sir J. D. Lrnron and Mr. 
JAMES ORROCK, which is now open in Messrs. DowDESWELL’S 
Gallery. Mr. Orrock has been of late attracted by the 
North, and he presents a series of admirable water-colours 
illustrative of the country described by Sir Watrer Scorr in 
“Marmion,” “ Redgauntlet,” and ‘‘Guy Mannering.” Sir 
J. D. Linton has contributed drawings of some of the cha- 
racters in the romances. Altogether there are eighty-seven 
drawings. It is sometimes supposed that only native 
painters can do justice to Scotch scenery, but Mr. ORROCK 
is a refutation of the theory. He has expressed the cha- 
racter of the landscapes admirably: and that he can be 
enthusiastic over Lowland ground is seen by his giving three 
views around “Johnnie Armstrong’s Tower.” There is 
plenty of air and space in the drawings. Mr. Orrock has 
shown himself equal to all the variety that is visible. We 
hope he will have the courage to gonorthwards and 
give us some views of mountain scenery. It is needless to 
say a word about Sir J. D. Linron’s figures as_interpreta- 
tions of the characters. MARMION may be thought disap- 
pointing, for every reader has his own ideal of the English 
lord, and, indeed, no picture of him can be called success- 
ful. But Domtnte Sampson, ALAN Farrrorp, Lady Mar- 
GARET, HARRY BERTRAM, and even the sleepy Lady-HErron 
will be recognised as excellent examples of character paint- 
ing, finely drawn and coloured. ' 


ANYONE who possesses a picture of MILLET has some- 
thing which appeals to him personally, for the painter of 
peasant life in France has in his works produced more than 
mere pictures. They are revelations such as were never 
before given on canvas. It is easy to understand the hesita- 
tion which was seen among the owners of MILLET’s pictures 
when the proposal was made to lend their treasures for 
exhibition in Paris. For a time it was feared that only a 
partial representation of the painter’s work was possible. 
But secretaries like MM. GuittauME and Bonnar are not 
easily discouraged. ‘They operated with all their might on 
one amateur, until they forced him to acknowledge that 
MIL.etT ought to have his statue, and that the only way to 
raise funds was by an exhibition of pictures. -Having 
gained one picture it was somewhat easier to obtain a second. 
In this way the work went on, and now there is no doubt 
that nearly all MILLEr’s masterpieces which are in France 
or Belgium will be seen during May. in the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts. But whether the pictures will be allowed to 
remain for more than a month has yet to be ascertained. 


A MEETING in furtherance of the objects of the 
National Society for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead 
will be held on Thursday next in the Mansion House, and 
the Lord Mayor has agreed to take the chair on the occa- 
sion. The following resolutions will be proposed :— 
t. “It is desirable that special efforts be made to evoke 
the interest of all classes of the nation in the preservation 
of the memorials of the dead, which are important, locally, 
as works of monumental art, and generally, as affording ° 
materials for historical study.” 2. “That this meeting 
commends the N.S.P.M.D. to the citizens of London and 
its corporate bodies as worthy of support in carrying on 
the work it has undertaken.” ‘The annual meeting of the 
Society will be held on June 6 in the lecture theatre of 
the Royal Institution. 


THE French Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs will 
hold an exhibition this year in the Palais d’Industrie after 
the Salon is closed. It will be open from July 25 to 
September 30. In connection with it will be three com- 
petitions, to allow painters, sculptors, and architects to 
produce special examples of decoration in their respective 
arts. The prizes will amount to 30,000 frs. In addition, 
a prize will be offered for competition among the students 
in the art schools, with a travelling studentship and a 
scholarship. Although the Union will have to wait some 
years for the Museum of Decorative Art, the interval will 
be utilised for exhibitions and competitions. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL WATER- 
COLOUR SOCIETY. 


N days when surprise succeeds to surprise in picture 
galleries, there is comfort in being able to imagine 
what one is to see at an Exhibition of the Royal Water- 
Colour Society. In that gallery there can be little change 
in the exhibitors, and as they are never obliged to think of 
a competition except among themselves, it is inevitable that 
any year’s work will not differ much from its predecessors. 
The visitor therefore knows what he may expect, and feels 
a sort of repose when he sees so many things that he can 
as easily recognise as if they were letters in the familiar 
handwriting of his friends. Since the plan was adopted of 
adding copies of sketches to the catalogue of some of the 
works, it becomes easier than ever to anticipate what is to 
be found in the room in Pall Mall East, and also to con- 
jecture what schemes of colour will be adopted in such and 
such cases. 

This year the majority of the members and associates 
have mustered in force; indeed, there are too many draw- 
ings for the wall space. Small drawings are placed at a height 
which is unsuitable for delicate work, while ‘the frames of 
others may be said to rest on the floor, and it is necessary 
to kneel if they are to be examined properly. ‘The admirers 
of Davip Cox may be often seen in that position in the 
small gallery of the Birmingham Free Library, but so much 
enthusiasm is not to be expected in Pall Mall. One cause 
of the inconvenience is, of course, the limited size of the 
room; another is that some members have been allowed to 
appropriate large areas of space. Mr. S. P. Jackson has 
no less than fourteen drawings; Mr. CaLLtow has twelve; 
Mr. Davison has ten; Mr. MARSHALL has nine, so has Mr. 
RicHarpDsoNn; Mr. THORNE WalITE has eight; Mr. WEBER 
seven, and soon. The Society has a right to apportion its 
own walls in any manner that may please the members, and 
we willingly acknowledge the interest of the drawings we 
have mentioned; but when good work cannot be enjoyed 
by most visitors without inconvenience, we consider we are 
justified in asking whether there might not be a different 
arrangement, and one more satisfactory to the public and 
more profitable to the exhibitors? It is impossible to 
hang 250 drawings in the Society’s single room without 
more or less sacrifice of the interests of some of the 
members. 

One look around the walls is enough to show that this 
year’s Exhibition is impressive—indeed, amateurs of the old 
school will consider it to be over-impressive for water-colour 
work. But it must be said that although much has been 
done towards making water-colour drawings as effective as 
pictures in oils, there is not much sign of foreign influence 
in the gallery. ‘That is something for thankfulness at a 
time when fashion is smitten by the strong contrasts of 
foreign drawings, and when many clever young artists are 
persuading themselves that Impressionism is the only form 
of art that can be said to have logic on its side. But in 
judging old and new water-colours, we must remember that 
formerly they were produced as if they were to be kept in 
portfolios, while now a drawing has to assert its power on a 
wall. There are many works in the Exhibition which 
suggest that the authors were providing by depth of colour 
against rival works which might appear near them hereafter. 

The large work of the President’s seems to afford a key 
to the new conditions which rule water-colour work. It 
could not look weak if hung amidst a collection of oil 
paintings. Sir JOHN GILBERT has drawn and painted 
Wotsey so often, he must by this time imagine that he had 
seen the great Cardinal in antechambers. But we must con- 
fess that we prefer some of his earlier types of WoLsEY, 
although they were only intended to give interest to catch- 
penny romances, The strongly-marked face that is seen in 
this Progress may suggest the “ butcher’s cur” of Ipswich, 
but it does not correspond with the existing portrait or the 
traditions. But, whatever may be its historical interest, the 
pictorial value of the drawing is unquestionable. For so 
large a mass of scarlet as appears in the Cardinal’s robe it 

was not easy to find compensation. It is balanced partly 
by the blacks and browns of the other figures, and partly by 
bringing one side of Westminster Hall close to the Cardinal 
and making it an elaborate piece of carving. It is-needless 


to say the grouping is effective, fora course of newspaper 
and book illustration is certain to impart that kind of skill, 
but in this case more than usual care is evident in the cross 
and hat bearers in front, and in the group of the peasants in 
the background. 

Sir JOHN GILBERT always relies on a spectator coming 
to his aid if there is any question about the thoughts of his 
figures. The President does not trouble himself with 
emotions. Mr. Ho_tman Hunt, on the contrary, tries to 
make mind pre-eminent. His Child Jesus among the Doctors 
tn the Temple is a design for a mosaic for Clifton College, 
and the colour, especially in the draperies, is raw and 
unsatisfactory, but how often are heads seen in a drawing 
with so much expression? ‘There is no difficulty in tracing 
the effect of the difficult questions on minds that differ in 
constitution. Some of the heads recall those seen in the 
earlier work, and the figure of Curist is no less suggestive 
of power than the figure in the Finding in the Temple. In 
work of this kind Mr. Homan Hunr is unapproachable. 
But will it be possible for mosaic to reproduce all the 
subtleties of expression that are to be seen in the drawing ? 
If so, the panel in Clifton College will be unique. 

Mr. Marks has tried the experiment of exciting curiosity 
by, his Lestentng Monk, and with success. It isnot a vulgar 
case of listening at some great man’s keyhole in the hope or 
catching a State secret, which is a common mo/if in French 
pictures. In this case the man has his hand on the latch 
awaiting the opportune moment for his entrance. What 
kind of drama is being transacted on the other side of the 
narrow door and the new masonry is left to the imagination 
of the owner of the drawing. From the monk’s looks it is 
probably a tragedy, but whether he is waiting the opportune 
moment to save or to shrive the victim is the question. 
For the head Mr. Marks has adopted a new type, and, as. 
usual, both figure and background are finished with a care 
that seems appropriate with a Medizeval subject. 

There are some more figure subjects worthy of notice. 
Mr. ARTHUR MarsH—in Men must Work and Women must 
Weep has drawn fishermen’s wives fixing a beacon without 
any sacrifice of line for dramatic effect, and the colour is. 
in a key that suits the subject. We prefer it to Mr. 
BREWTNALL’S Vightingale, which represents an elderly 
gentleman and a young girl listening, on a terrace, to the 
song of the bird. It is a subject hardly worth painting ; the 
introduction of a figure of a listening satyr beside the man 
gives rise to unpleasant associations. The colour is rather 
gaudy. Mr. E. K. Jounson’s Such Stuff, showing a village 
Tory reading a Liberal address in the window of a small 
shop, is one of those drawings where the smallest accessory 
is posed. ‘The sashes of the windows are made pink, and 
the dust-pan and brushes put out to air for the occasion. 
It is pitiful to see so much pains wasted over things that 
are not worth drawing. Mr. JoHNson has found a more 
grateful subject for his larger work. Mr. CHARLES ROBERT- 
son’s fis Excellency the Pasha is not only humorous but 
fine in colour. The worthy chief complacently accepts the 
honours paid to him by a guard of two soldiers, a standard- 
bearer and a captain, differing in uniform, and alike un- 
drilled. The brilliancy which is allowable in the costume 
is relieved by the massive walls of the court. A more 
ambitious, if less imaginative, work of the artist is the large 
Carpet Bazaar, Catro, where a merchant is seen displaying 
a rug to amateurs, who are seated on divans. Opportunity 
for colour is given by the carpets, which are suspended and 
lying about. The size of the bazaar allows of light in the 
centre space, while the dark arches. and projecting awning 
give shade at the sides. It is one of the chief pictures of 
the Exhibition. Mr. E. A. Goopatt has another brilliant 
scene from Cairo, the exterior of Zhe Mosque of Mouroustan, 
with the crowds of dealers, who use the place for a market, 
and it serves as a worthy companion to_Mr. RoBEeRTson’s. 
The subject of Mr. Cart Haac’s Beyond Jordan is a caravan 
passing through a very narrow and winding defile The 
light is intercepted by the rocks, and falls on the heads of 
the Arab family, mounted on camels, who are seen in front. 
Opaque colour is much used to give. effect to this scene, 
which has the variety that Mr. Haac contrives to impart to 
his drawings. ‘The figure-piece by Mr. NoRMAN Tay tor, 
Going to the Tournament, represents a road with figures 
of knights, monks, minstrels, and peasant folks all moving 
in the same direction. This drawing is also one that 
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was not easy, for as all the figures face the spectator 
there cannot be much contrast of position. The arrange- 
ment of the groups is skilful. There is no overcrowding or 
awkward spaces left unfilled. But as one or two figures are 
now supposed by some amateurs to be sufficient for a water- 
colour drawing, it is possible that Mr. TayLor may not 
receive the praise he merits. Mr. Hopkins has a dainty 
figure of a-girl, Zhe Maid of the Mill, but it is a pity 
he did not avoid the crude blue in the dress. Mr. 
BRADLEY has only one drawing—a whipper-in and hounds. 
It is needless to say the animals are true to life, and the 
whole work has that air of frankness which recalls the old 
school of water-colours. Mrs. ALLINGHAM’s two children 
studying a picture-book are serious, refined, and well- 
behaved, as is usual with that lady’s models. The academic 
St. Lucy, by Miss PHiLLorr, may be called high art if 
compared with most of the works in the gallery. The 
patroness of intelligence holds a Roman lamp suspended 
in her left hand, and with her right grasps a robe which 
falls in graceful lines. It is not the class of work which 
can be popular, although deserving of encouragement. 
Recognition is also merited by Mr. SuiELp’s Blind. Man of 
Bethsaida, which, we hope, is a study for a mural painting 
in an English church. 

There must be few tastes which cannot be gratified with 
one or other of the landscapes. The imaginative class is 
represented by Mr. ALBERT Goopwin’s Waiting for Judg- 
ment. From the high towers it might be taken for a distant 
view of Florence, as seen of an evening when the atmosphere 
was disturbed, and the strange light and isolated masses of 
cloud were the heralds of a storm. But the town is called 
Sodom (probably the title is an afterthought), and two white 
figures of angels may be discerned walking towards the gate 
to warn Lor of the approaching catastrophe. It isa 
startling work, and becomes the more remarkable when we 
compare its mystery with the remaining drawings’ by the 
author in the exhibition. Near it is Mr. THoRNE Walire’s 
Trundling the Cheese, which is English in every inch. The 
soft curves of the downs and the fertile pasture in the 
middle distance, with the landscape beyond, are rendered 
with a fine sense of beauty. The rustics’ game imparts 
further interest as well as scale to this delightful: work. 
There is 2 good deal of solemnity about Mr. Eyre 
WALKER’S Shadows of Evening Hours. Mr. CutTHBert 
Ricpy gives one of the numerous inviting subjects afforded 
by the river Dutton. Among Mr. C. Davison’s collection 
one of the best is the Mock by Night, in which the sheep 
are barely visible. Mr. J. W. Nortu’s Monks’ Fish-pond 
is an early spring scene, which should be closely examined. 
The paint is laid on thickly and evenly, and a good ‘deal of 
effect is due to scraping. Trees and background merge 
into each other in an able way, and suggest the brown that 
precedes the green. Mr. Birker Foster has only one 
drawing, Zhe Lock, which is in a broader style and with more 
repose than is usual, while the elements are simple : a tree, a 
lock gate, and some children onthe bank. Mr.ALFRED Hunt’s 
small northern scenes are almost overcrowded with detail. 
No artist is more conscientious in endeavouring to get at 
the truth, but in the efforts to make them accurate, ‘breadth 
of effect is sometimes overlooked. The StH North-Easter 
must be a veritable record of clouds and sky at a particular 
hour, but without the title it would hardly be taken as a 
view on a windy day. In the drawing of the river and 
bridge at Sunning, we have a simpler subject and more 
success. Mr. H. Ciarence Wuairs, in his Mountain 
Gorge near Snowdon, has favoured the public with another 
noble transcript from Wales, in which there seems to be 
little that is imaginative. The rocky masses in the back- 
ground are so treated as to convey an idea of grandeur in 
the parts which are unseen. Mr. HENRY Moore has three 
works, of which the most important is the Wild Day off 
the Dutch Coast. The prevailing colour is ‘a’ blue 
which we fancy will puzzle most visitors; but the 
painters of seascapes have become so touchy of late, 
it is, we suppose, our duty to believe that it is the 
characteristic colour of water near the Dutch coast. 
If this picture is correct, then TURNER, STANFIELD, and the 
Dutchmen were all wrong. Mr. Powett never was better 
than in his Ox the Wigton Coast. 

Architecture is amply represented this year in the 
Pall Mall Galleries. Mr. HERBERT MARSHALL, in his 
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splendid Sanctuary, Westminster—a view taken from the 
end of Victoria Street, looking towards the bridge— 
suggests how much poetry can be imparted to a bit of the 
metropolis. Much depends on the lighting. The sky over 
Lambeth has the warm tone that is sometimes seen, and a 
group of asphalters opportunely appear to allow of smoke 
in the foreground. ‘The view of St. Paul’s is more sombre 
and perhaps more prosy. It seems to us that the artist 
is not altogether correct in the horizontal curves about the 
dome. Gothic is illustrated by the fine views across the 
chancel of St. Gudule and the Hotel de Ville, Brussels, by 
Mr. S. J. Hopson. The latter is hung too low, but even in 
its present position it is striking. Mr. ANDREws draws Zhe 
Old Haven, Rotterdam. We are not satisfied with his 
gables on the quay, but the picture gives a good idea of the 
place, with its crowd of cumbrous boats. Mr. H. P. 
RiviERE keeps to Rome this year, from which he has taken 
five subjects. It is gratifying to discover that there are still 
patrons who can find enjoyment in views of triumphal arches 
and churches. ‘There must be more pleasure in drawing 
them than in trying to make a picture out of the Cannon 
Street Railway Bridge, with its sham architecture. 


THE GERMAIN, FAMILY.* 


E, have lately endeavoured to explain how far the 
researches of the Baron DE GEYMULLER were able 
to dispel much of the darkness surrounding the history of 
the Du Cerceau family. A second work, inspired by the 
intention to have justice done to another family of French 
worthies, was lately issued from the “ Librairie de ]’Art.” 
In this case the author treats of the family who bore the 
name of GERMAIN. It cannot be said that the name is 
familiar in England, although the GEerMarns for the best 
part of a century were among the most renowned workers 
in the precious metals in France. There is no reference 
to them or their works in some of the English books 
on plate that are supposed to be authoritative. And yet, as 
M. Louis Reysaup pointed out thirty years ago, they were 
the regulators of the taste of their epoch in goldsmith’s 
Our time seems to take pleasure in discovering 
artists who were forgotten; and M. GERMAIN Bapst being 
himself a goldsmith, and having become the champion of 
the rights of the GERMAINS, soon found that many were 
willing to aid him in his inquiries. He obtained facilities 
to examine unpublished documents, and the volume which 
is before us is the result. It is full of information which 
French and English amateurs and experts must acknowledge 
is new to them. 

It begins with the life and work of PIERRE GERMAIN, 
who was the son of a goldsmith and may have had an- 
cestors in the craft. He was born in 1645. By the time 
he had reached his seventeenth year, he was known to 
COLBERT as an artist, and the important commission was 
entrusted to him of preparing the cover for the “libro d’oro” 
which was to be the record of the victories of Louis XIV. 
The work was satisfactory, and led to other commissions, 
and in due course PIERRE GERMAIN was included among 
the colony of artists for whom a residence was found in the 
Louvre. He was also appointed goldsmith-in-ordinary to 
the King. His work was mainly used as an accessory to 
the pomp of royalty. In 1677 he made a frame with 
allegorical figures for a portrait of Louis XIV. An order was 
given to GERMAIN in 1680 to execute several great pieces 
which were intended to decorate the gallery and the grand 
apartments at Versailles. They are described as exciting 
the admiration of all connoisseurs. Afterwards he pro- 
duced several magnificent chandeliers for the palace. 

The Dauphin was also filled with a love of works of 
art, and his part of Versailles, from its richness, was selected 
by the King as the most suitable to receive JAMEs II. when 
the English monarch visited Louis XIV. The prince was 
not long in patronising PIERRE GERMAIN, and one of his 
first commissions was a balustrade in silver, with vases and 
other ornaments. This work, with others in the precious 
metals, had to be melted afterwards in order to raise money 
to pay the expenses of the wars in which Louis indulged. 


* Etudes sur 0 Orpevrerie Frangaise au XVITL, Siccle: Les Germain. 
Par Germain Bapst. Paris: J. Rouam, 
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Indeed it seems surprising that anything precious which 
belonged to a palace has survived in France. The different 
branches of royalty have had their special tastes, and often 
valued the works left by their predecessors for the materials 
Se es GERMAIN was not only a goldsmith. He 
gained also a reputation as a medallist, and the medal 
which was to serve as a memorial of the French victories in 
1632 was his work. On the obverse is a fine head of the 
King, and on the reverse a head from which rays emanate. 
This is apparently the only work of the artist which has 
survived ; all the others went to the melting-pot. The artist 
died at the age of thirty-nine, and it was believed from 
overwork. But, as often happened with the artists con- 
nected with the French Court, he died poor. In the inven- 
tory of his property which was taken, it is curious to find 
some books on architecture. Although his collection was 
very limited, GERMAIN possessed copies of the works of 
VIGNOLA, SEBASTIAN CELIO, and Du Cerceau, with a 
treatise of Da Vinci on the subject. His widow was 
allowed to retain possession of the lodging in the Louvre 
until it was found convenient to pay the debts which were 
owing to Germain by Lours XIV. and the Dauphin. 
Madame GERMAIN appears to have been also an artist. She 
was able to superintend the production of the works which 
her husband left unfinished. When she died in her eighty- 
seventh year it was in the Louvre, for her eldest son held 
his father’s office of sculptor and goldsmith to the King. 

It was through the patronage of Louvois, who was at 
the time Director of Buildings, that THomas GERMAIN 
was enabled to become a goldsmith, with the hope of 
office before him. The lad soon showed he had artistic 
ability in the French art schools, and Lovuvors_ took 
care to have him sent to the French Academy in Rome. 
While in Rome he was entrusted with some of the sculpture 
in the Jesuits’ church. The Grand Duke of Florence also 
gave him commissions abroad, and when, after twelve or 
thirteen years’ residence, he resolved to return to Paris, his 
reputation as a sculptor was established. 

In those days of slow travelling an artist often stayed 
long enough for tne execution of works in towns on the 
way. According to tradition, he was employed in Livorno 
to build a church, for even in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century there was still a belief in the, unity of the 
arts. But recent researches, undertaken at the request of 
M. Bapst, do not corroborate the tradition. 

The first work that THomAs GERMAIN executed after his 
arrival in Paris, that is, about 1706, was a thurible for 
Fontainebleau, and when Louis XIV. saw it, he told the 
artist that he often thought with pleasure of his father’s 
works. But in 1706 there was no longer the same oppor- 
tunities to amass valuable plate. The last days of the era 
of the Grand Monarque had approached, and the country 
was in a state of general bankruptcy. Nearly twenty years 
had therefore to elapse before THoMAsS GERMAIN could be 
said to be busy with royal commissions. 

He was not idle in the interval. The Church was still 
possessed of wealth, and money could be dispensed for 
altar plate and decorative works. Thus in 1708 he exe- 
cuted trophies which were intended for some of the columns 
in Notre Dame, and afterwards he received orders for 
monstrances, chalices, chandeliers, &c. Louis XV. was 
also liberal in giving presents of plate to cathedrals and 
churches, and as the fame of GERMAIN was not confined 
to France, commissions came to him from other sovereigns. 
Then about 1720 there was a desire among the great ladies 
to have toilet services in silver, and GERMAIN was of course 
willing to accommodate them. The taste spread, and the 
precious metals were used, whenever it was practicable, for 
table services also. ‘The catalogues which M. Bapst 
reprints are very curious, as affording evidence of the 
luxury which prevailed in the French Court during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Louris XV. some- 
times sent GERMAIN’s work as a present to a king, and 
on one occasion the Saltan of Turkey received in this way 
a silver table and a large quantity of plate. The King of 
Portugal had a bath of silver made by GERMAIN, and was 
So satisfied that he ordered six golden crowns, a very large 
crucifix, and seven large chandeliers from GERMAIN. We 
need hardly say that in each case the artist produced an 
original work. His style was more simple than his_prede- 


cessors or his contemporaries. His compositions are, says 
M. Bapst, perfect in grace, and are not only the most 
charming but the most natural works of their class. There 
is a prejudice which confounds everything belonging to the 
Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze periods in one 
sweeping condemnation, but many of the designs by 
GERMAIN which appear in M. Bapst’s book would be 
considered faultless by the most exacting critic. 

The luxury to which he ministered had no footing in 
his own house, for THoMAsS GERMAIN lived in a modest 
way. Like a craftsman of the old school, he was careful 
about the training of his sons and apprentices, and, as 
became a good citizen, took his share in the government of 
Paris. It was not altogether an honorary position that he 
held in the raunicipal councils, since it brought him many 
commissions. He lived respected until his seventy-fifth 
year, and might not have died then if it had not been for a 
dispute about the respective rights of physicians and 
surgeons. Bleeding was prescribed for him, but a surgeon 
could not be found to take orders from a physician, and the 
delay was fatal to THoMas GERMAIN. 

He was buried in the church of Saint Louis du Louvre, 
a building of which he was architect. It was a small 
Italian building, consisting of nave and sanctuary. Accord- 
ing to BLONDEL, the design was very ingenious, and, as it 
was to some extent a private chapel, he did not condemn 
the free treatment of the details. It is evident, however, 
from BLONDEL’s long account of the building, that the 
architects of the time were not over-enthusiastic about the 
silversmith’s architecture. 

M. Bapsr says that the drawings of THoMAS GERMAIN 
evince a profound knowledge of design and architecture, but 
such is the fatality that attends work in the precious metals, 
he has been able to discover only three authentic pieces by 
the second GERMAIN. From them alone it would be im- 
possible to do justice to the reputation of a man who was 
considered the best goldsmith of his time. BLONDEL, in 
the third volume of his work on French architecture, says 
that in addition to the gifts which he received from nature, 
GERMAIN had acquired a knowledge not only of his own 
art, but of architecture and sculpture. He recommenced 
a work if he found that any of his assistants had left a part 
that was unsatisfactory, and in consequence there was out 
of France no Court which possessed goldsmiths’ work that 
was equal to GERMAIN’S. 

The fourth son, Francis THomas, upheld the reputa- 
tion of the family as a worker in gold and silver. At the 
time of his father’s death he was only twenty-two years of 
age, and therefore too young to have the sole charge of so 
important a house. The third GERMAIN was an able 
designer, but he was not a good manager, and was liable to 
be duped by his own imagination. His business expanded 
beyond anticipation. He obtained large orders from foreign 
courts and from amateurs, but he was unable to derive 
profit from them, and at last became a bankrupt. One of 
his creditors was GAUTHIERE, whose name is now taken to 
be a guarantee of the highest class of work. But one 
remarkable fact has been discovered by M. Bapst, and it 
is enough to set half the amateurs of Europe and America 
in commotion. GAUTHIERE was only a gilder of metal- 
work. The charming figures which are supposed to prove 
his genius as a sculptor were the work of others. But so 
runs the world. Fame attaches herself, as M. Bapst says, 
to a swaggering mediocrity like BENvENuTO CELLINI, and 
permits the names of artists who were modest and laborious 
to remain in obscurity. ) 

There were too many enterprising capitalists in Paris to 
allow the extinction of the house of GERMAIN. A sort of 
limited liability company was got up to carry on the busi- 
ness, but the debtor had not courage to reveal the true 
state of his affairs. He was arraigned on a charge of 
making false representations to his creditors. The Director- 
General of Buildings reported on the case to the King, and 
begged that the Louvre might not be made an asylum for a 
fraudulent bankrupt. He even anticipated the decision, 
and made over GERMAIN’s rooms to a jeweller. : 

The courts might strip Germarn of everything that 
could be called property, still they could not deprive 
him of his ability. With one of his apprentices he 
opened a workshop, and M. Bapsr says that some. of 
his best work was produced under conditions which were 
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not favourable. Financial difficulties, however, surrounded 
him, and in 1768 he came over to England in the hope that 
he might succeed in this country. But nothing is known 
about his history in London. The Director-General of 
Buildings was not satisfied with the punishment which he 
had inflicted on the goldsmith. He was angry to find 
there was a possibility that GERMAIN might escape him, 
and he wrote to the French Ambassador in London asking 
for information about the refugee. But as nothing could 
be discovered about GERMAIN, it is evident he had not 
made himself known to the dealers. He returned to Paris 
about 1772, and although he was allowed to work, the 
Louvre was closed against him. An artist who had 
fallen out of favour with the King and his favourites 
could never expect to succeed with loyal subjects. It 
was even stated that he was without any talent, and 
was a worthless fellow. As a last resource, GERMAIN 
invoked the intervention of VoLTarrE, who was known 
to be the champion of victims of authority. But even 
there was no hope. VOLTAIRE wrote back to say that he 
was long an admirer of GERMAIN’s skill, that he heard of 
his wrongs with much sensibility; but as he was an old 
man of eighty-three, and had more pains than years, he had 
enough to do in attending to himself. The irrepressible gold- 
smith did not despair, although he might be friendless. He 
kepton memorialising the authorities to get back tothe Louvre, 
and set up claims on account of the valuables he had left 
in his rooms when he was evicted. But the coming of a new 
King brought him no mercy. At last, his appeals appear 
to have been considered not worth registration. For the 
years between 1780 and 1791 M. Bapst cannot trace a line 
in public offices or elsewhere about the unfortunate artist, 
and for the latter year the only record is one in the register 
of the parish of St. Eustache, which states that on 
January 23 FRaNcois-THomMaAs GERMAIN, formerly sculpceur 
orfevre to the King, died in the Rue du Faubourg Mont- 
martre, and that he was believed to be sixty-three years of 
age. He had not even the satisfaction of being recognised 
as a Royalist victim by the Revolutionists. 

The history of the GERMAIN family is not exhausted. 
In the south of France a family of the name had long held 
position as goldsmiths, and on March 20, 1716, a PIERRE 
GERMAIN was born in Marseilles who was destined to be an 
authority on the art. He also was known in the Louvre, 
and it was from a house in the adjoining Place du Carrousel 
that he issued his ‘“ Elements ‘d’Orfévrerie,” containing a 
hundred plates of designs. Afterwards he produced another 
book of ornament. He was called ‘‘ Le Romain,” and lived 
in Paris until 1783; but although he appears to have been 
of some note in the Guild of Goldsmiths, not one work in 
metal can be attributed to him with certainty. M. Bapst 
has found a note in an old almanack of 1780 about a toilet 
service for the Princess of the Asturias which was made by 
MM. Germain and CHANCELIER, from the designs of M. 
CaFFigeRI the elder, who was sculptor to the King. From 
the evidence he brings forward there can be no doubt hence- 
forth that the note refers to PlERRE GERMAIN Romain, the 
author. 

M. Bapst’s book is of the class which always excites 
interest, for what can be more praiseworthy than an attempt 
to have justice done to artists whose claims to acknowledg- 
ment are generally ignored? But, apart from its historic 
value, the volume deserves commendation as a treatise on 
the goldsmith’s art, of more than one period. It is well 
illustrated, and is entitled to a place in every technical 
library. There can be no question of the importance of 
this history of the GERMAIN family when it is known that 
the French Academy, the most fastidious body cf judges in 
Europe, at the last séance awarded one of the prizes to the 
volume. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE. 


N Tuesday Mr. Shaw-Lefevre gave evidence before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed 

to reconsider the plans and proposals for an Admiralty and 
War Office, and to report whether some or all of the existing 
buildings of the Admiralty may not with advantage be retained. 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre stated that he was Chief Commissioner of 
Works from 1881 to 1885, and when he took the office it be- 
came necessary to consider the question of the Admiralty and 
the War Office new buildings. There were several depart- 


mental committees and committees of the House of Commons 

on this matter. The Government decided to adopt the Great 

George Street site, and some 241,000/. was spent in the pur- 

chase of property in Parliament Street, King Street, and Great 

George Street. It was thought Parliament Street should be 

widened ; but his own view was that the Metropolitan Board 

might undertake a great public improvement of this kind 

without any loss, as the expense could be recouped, and it was 

not for the Government to undertake it. The cost of the Great 

George Street site was estimated in 1877 at 1,300,000/., includ- 

ing the 241,000/. which the Government had already expended; 

and in 1881 it would probably have cost 1,435,000/. He con- 

sidered that Parliament would not sanction this, and that the 

scheme would be indefinitely postponed. He then turned his 

attention to the Spring Gardens site, and he found that there 

was ample accommodation there for concentrating the Admi- 

ralty and War Offices. It was represented to him that this 

site would involve a cost of 500,000/., of which only 150,000. 

would be paid to private owners. ‘This site was the pro- . 
perty belonging to the Office of Woods and Forests. He, 
considered this site not only the most economical, but the. 
best in every respect; and he thought that as between the. 
Great George Street site and the Spring Gardens site. he. 
had saved the country something like a million of money. In, 
April 1885 it was announced in the House that the Admiralty , 
and War Office buildings would cost 700,c00/. ; and the House . 
voted 10,0007. on the distinct understanding that the plans of; 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, of Halifax, would be adoptedy, 
and that they would be appointed the architects of the buildings: 

The interior arrangements of this plan of Messrs. Leeming 

could not be well improved upon, and it was infinitely superior 

to any existing public building that witness knew of in the 

metropolis. As to the financial aspect of the question, they had 

spent 490,000/. in acquiring the site. The estimate for the 

building was 700,000/, and judging from past experience, he. 
believed that that would be amply sufficient. When com-. 
pleted there would be property now occupied by the War 

Office at Pall Mall which would be set free, estimated to be- 
worth 305,000/. Then there were various other properties— 

houses in King Street and Great George Street on the Crown 

property, with a rental of 1,900/, valued at 47,000/. Then 

Winchester House in St. James’s Square belonged to the 

Crown, and it was valued at 62,0007. Besides, the hire of 

houses by the Admiralty pending the demolition of the houses 

in Spring Gardens was 3,700/. a year, and the capitalised value 

would be nearly 100,000/. And, further, when it was finally 

decided what site to adopt they might realise the value of pro- 

perty in Great George Street and King Street, which was taken 

to be worth 241,000/. In fact, a very large portion of the 

700,000/. would be ultimately recouped. The building would 

be completed in ten years, and the charge would not be more 

than 60,000/, or 70,000/, a year. The Chairman stated that at 

their next meeting Mr. Taylor, of the Office of Works, would 

produce a plan for retaining the present Admiralty building, 

and the Committee would meet at the Admiralty on Friday to 

consider the matter. 


TESSERZs. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. 
B. R. HAYDON. 


T was asserted by the 7Z7imes, in a review of Sir David 
Wilkie’s life, “that Edmund Burke touched up, if he did 

not write, the best of Sir Joshua’s Academy discourses.” I 
knew the folly of this exploded suspicion, and I wrote a 
temperate letter to the 7z7zes stating the origin of the injustice, 
and the reasons to conclude there was no foundation for it. The 
Zimes announced “they saw no reason for publishing Mr. 
Haydon’s letter.” Now there was every reason for doing so, 
because it was an unjust accusation, and it was the duty of the 
editor to publish the reasons against it. Owing entirely to the 
ignorance of the nation as to the degree of intellect required to 
be a great painter at the time this calumny was first started, do 
I principally attribute that it was so innocently believed, for 
what was the foundation of it? The insinuation that Reynolds 
was imperfectly educated, and could not have written so well. 
It is well known there existed about fifty or sixty years ago a 
writer, under the anonymous name of Antony Pasquin, who 
used to obtain money by threatening disclosures. He got hold 
of two or three letters of Reynolds’s, which he asserted Sir 
Joshua wrote to a lady from Minorca, during his voyage to 
Italy, and that the spelling was bad. On this discovery the 
suspicion is founded, not considering that if the letters were 
genuine, spelling badly was no evidence of not being able to. 
think originally, for many of the greatest men of the last 
century were very bad spellers. Sir Joshua candidly alludedto the 
suspicion of being helped by his friends, but he denied it positively 
yet acknowledging he had benefited by their conversation, for 
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he says in his papers published by Malone, “the observations 
they make on poetry and philosophy I applied to our art, with 
what success I leave you to conclude.” Reynolds’s love of 
truth was proverbial, and if this had not been the real fact he 
would have scorned the affirmation. Malone says he was 
asked “if the discourses were not found in the handwriting of 
other people after Sir Joshua’s death.” He replies, “ None 
whatever,” and four he found warm from the brain in his own 
hand. Malone concludes, “I am as fully persuaded the dis- 
courses were wholly composed by Sir Joshua, as I am certain 
at this moment I am employing my pen in vindication of his 
fame.” Reynolds affirms he wrote his own discourses. Pasquin 
insinuates he did not. The evidence then rests on the relative 
credibility of two men, and which ought the world to believe? 
Pasquin, who was hunted from society as a literary assassin, 
and died from a beating he got from an exasperated man of 
honour, or Reynolds, whose whole life was devoted to integrity 
and a virtuous employment, whose word was his bond, who 
died regretted by society, and was followed to the grave by the 
most distinguished men of the day? The question must not 
be asked ; it is an insult. “ Few eminent artists have written 
well,’ says the critic. This is not justly stated—few artists 
have written at all; but those who have have written well, viz., 
Apelles and Euphranor, Michel Angelo and Leonardo, Rubens 
and Reynolds, were all eminent, and have all written well. To 
conclude, it is not too much to say Burke could not have written 
the discourse, the style is so pure; nor could Johnson. The 
style isan emblem of Reynolds’s own nature, modest, calm, 
unaffected, and beautiful ; they were the deductions of his own 
mind, and written by his own hand, and it was not just of the 
Times so to assault the illustrious dead, and then refuse his 
justification. 
Sir Robert Smirke’s Architecture. 


W. H. LEEDS. 


So far from displaying any sort of invention or fertility of 
mind, his buildings present merely a few obvious and common- 
place ideas, hashed up over and over again, and are one and all 
most tame and insipid, even to poverty, in their detail. To 
talk of fancy and Smirke in the same breath would be prepos- 
terous; his Grecian designs and composition are purely 
mechanical, such as any one may attain to, merely by literally 
copying the Ilissus Ionic on all occasions, and sticking its 
columns against fronts which belong not to a columnar but a 
fenestrated style. Therefore even his so much cried up purity 
is, after all, only impurity—mongrelism of the very worst kind, 
exhibiting in marked contrast to each other two opposite 


styles, without any attempt to reconcile them, and thereby. 


bring them in some degree into zsthetic harmony. All that 
Smirke has done has been quite as well done, in some 
instances better, by others of the same school. Foulstone was 
quite equal to Smirke, and the buildings of the one might very 
well be mistaken for those of the other ; therefore it is hard for 
poor Foulstone—the late ‘ Plymouth Vitruvius”—and rather 
puzzling that he should be so little thought of by those who 
admire his duplicate. Possibly it is because he lacked the 
talismanic prefix of “Sir” to his name. Putting Foulstone, 
however, out of the question, it does not say much for the 
superior talent of Smirke, or for the heartiness of his admirers, 
that none of the latter, even those who consider him to have 
been unfairly treated, should have attempted to vindicate him, 
by directly pointing out in his works some of those excellences 
for which they so largely give him credit. Instead of so doing, 
they adopt the more cautious yet far less satisfactory mode of 
speaking of them in the lump, without particularising any one 
of his buildings or its peculiar merits. Alas, for his classical 
taste shown by such a maudlin affair—such a jumble of Grecian 
and anti-Grecian as the hall of the Post Office; or such 
another specimen of his as is the church in Wyndham Place, 
or in the Mint on Tower Hill, or the Long Room of the Custom 
House, or his buildings in the Temple, or those of Serjeants’ 
Inn, or King’s College, or the College of Physicians and Union 
Club House, or the Conservative in Pall Mall. 


Casting of Bronze Statuary. 
W. C. AITKEN. 


The model being decided upon, a pit is dug of sufficient 
depth, and a grating fixed at some distance from the bottom. 
Upon this is raised a rude representation of the intended figure 
or group, proportionably less in size, and corresponding to the 
hollow of the interior ; this is technically called acore. After 
this is sufficiently dried, sheets of modelling wax, correspond- 
ing to the thickness which the metal is intended to be, is 
spread upon it; on this the features, drapery, and other details 
to be represented, are reproduced by the artist with his modelling 
tools. Rods of bronze or of the same kind of metal of which 
the statue is to be cast are driven through the wax, and project 
sufficiently to pass into the outer cover of the mould. These 
fuse with the molten metal, and are therefore not recognised in 

he finished statue. From the prominent parts rods of wax are 
-projected, which rise upwards and are intended to allow the 


escape of air, the presence of which is attended with danger to 
the workmen, and is liable to endanger the perfection of the 


‘casting. Other rods of wax indicate the passages through 


which the metal is to be run. The external surface of the wax 
model is now coated with loam or powdered crucible, ground 
with water to the consistency of cream, and applied by a brush 
all over the wax. Coat follows coat until it is ascertained that 
a sufficient thickness is arrived at, after which clay is heaped 
upon this, and the whole cased with bricks, bound together by 
means of iron rods; heat is then applied under the grate ; the 
wax, which represents the thickness of the metal, melts and 
runs out; the heat which served to melt the wax, answers the 
purpose also of drying the mould and expelling the damp. 
When covered up the top of the mould is below the level of 
the furnace which contains the molten metal, and which when 
at such a temperature as to secure complete fluidity, is tapped 
or opened, and the liquid metal then runs through the various 
channels until the mould is filled. After being allowed to cool 
a sufficient time the outer coating of the mould is destroyed, 
and the statue stands revealed. The runners are then cut off, 
the core removed, and the whole is chased or finished as it may 
be desired. In some instances, portions are cast separately 
and joined together by burning. This process consists in 
allowing a stream of molten metal to operate upon the parts to 
be joined together, until fusion of the two takes place, when 
they will be found completely united. 


Parian Statuettes. 


L. ARNOUX. 


The fabrication of parian figures requires a much greater 
capacity and dexterity than any other branch of manufacture ; 
for the figures are cast in a great number of separate pieces, 
and their joining and repairing requires a certain knowledge of 
the human figure. As these figures, instead of being pressed 
in moulds in the regular way, are cast with the compound pre- 
pared in the liquid state, the consequence is a considerable 
diminution of their bulk in the firing process—no less than a 
quarter of the model. These figures contracting so much in 
the fire, and being made of a fusible material, would lose their 
shape, and fall in many cases, if not supported all round with 
props of the same material. The firing itself requires great 
attention, for on the way it is managed depends the colour of 
the biscuit. This colour is not given by any material mixed in 
the compound, but by the small quantity of oxide of iron which 
is contained in the clays and felspar, pure as they may be. 
During the firing, as the atmosphere of the inside is oxidising 
this small quantity of iron forms with the silica a silicate of 
peroxide of iron, which, like all the peroxidised salts of this 
metal, has a yellowish-red colour. It is the small quantity of 
that salt spread in the mass which gives that yellowish-white 
colour which is so agreeable. If, on the contrary, by neglect or 
any other reason, there should be a great amount of smoke or 
flame, the nature of the atmosphere changing, the peroxide of 
iron would be partly reduced, and the result would be a salt of 
protoxide of iron, manifest by its bluish-green colour. In this 
last case, the parian loses the greatest part of its beauty. Ifwe 
compare our parian with the biscuit made on the Continent—-. 
in Copenhagen, for instance—we shall perceive the enormous 
difference in their relative appearance: whilst the Continental 
biscuit acquires in firing a greater sharpness, it is the reverse 
in the parian ; whilst the former, with its hard, cold appear- 
ance, will reject the light, this light penetrating into the latter 
to acertain depth gives it a softness which has never been 
realised before. 

The Earliest Churches. 


M. E. C. WALCOTT. 

The first mention of a church occurs in St. Paul’s 
Epistles, the next is of the early part of the third century. The 
word «kupiakdy, or church, occurs first in the writings of the 
succeeding century. [he form adopted was that of an oblong, 
allegorical of a ship, a symbolism preserved in the name of 
nave (avis), as the spiritual church was described as the “Ark 
of Christ,” and the triple arrangement of the lower arcade, 
triforium, and clerestory, bear an analogy to the first, second, 
and third storeys ofthe ark. Inthe “ Apostolical Constitutions 
of the Fourth Century” the direction is given, “Let the 
church be oblong, turned towards the east, with lateral 
chambers (racroopeia) on both sides, towards the east, as it is 
to resemble a ship: let the bishop’s throne be in the midst, 
with the presbytery sitting on either side, and the deacons 
standing by.” The Church of SS. Vicenzo and Anastasio, at 
Rome, built by Honorius I., c. 630, has its walls curved like the 
ribs of a ship. However, in the poem of St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
“The Dream of Anastasia,” mention is made of “a Christian 
temple of four parts, with aisles in the form of a cross.” At 
Djemilah, in Egypt, Lenoir states that the foundations 
of a church anterior to the time of Constantine was dis- 
covered. It contained a square cella, enclosed by walls ; a nave, - 
of five bays, with arcades opening on three colonnades, without 
a porch, but having a door on one side. At Thebes, Baalbec, 
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Philz, Sebona, and Maharraka, mentioned by Belzoni, the 
Christians effected a new internal arrangement of the pagan 
temples, a plan not uncommon, as we find in Eusebius, c. 380, 
and in Sozomen. The atrium was roofed in and subdivided, as 
a nave, into aisles. Eusebius, describing a church or basilica 
at Tyre, built c. 313-322, by Paulinus, mentions in it a semi- 
circular apse, having sacred enclosures, and forming a holy of 
holies. Stalls for the bishops and clergy ranged behind and 
around a central altar, with a wooden trellised screen parting it 
off from the nave, which was a square divided into three alleys ; 
seats for the congregation ; a lectern in the centre of the nave, 
flanked by singers and communicants; side porches, and a 
large vestibule ; upper galleries for women ; and lastly, asquare 
court surrounded with a trellised colonnade, and having a foun- 
tain in the centre. It is not difficult to recognise here the anti- 
type of the Jewish temple, which contained a triple division— 
the inner sanctuary, preceded by an enormous porch, and sub- 
divided into (1) the worldly sanctuary ; (2) the holy of holies ; 
and (3) the outer court of worshippers. From the fourth 
century a corresponding and uniform division of the Christian 
churches was made, and the two former appellations frequently 
were re-applied. 
Blue Lias Lime. 
G. ROBERTSON. 

Lias requires much greater care in burning than richer 
limes, because any sudden or extra heat, which would do little 
harm to Dorking lime, greatly injures lias, by forming a glass 
between the silica and the lime in the stone, instead of only 
driving off the water and carbonic acid. The combination 
between the silica and lime, to which lias owes its hydraulic 
properties, ought only to take place in the humid way, ze., 
with the assistance of water, after the application of the lime 
as mortar or concrete. Lias comes from Lyme Regis in two 
different forms—the one with a-clean conchoidal fracture, and 
the other of a shaly nature, approaching in appearance even to 
clay slate, but quite soft. The shaly lias, which contains so 
much clay as to have the properties of a cement, is not so 
desirable as the hard clean stone, because it carries less sand, 
and is therefore more expensive. 


Anglo-Roman Hypocausts. 
J. H. BIGGE, 

The Roman hypocaust (from a Greek word signifying 
literally fire or heat underneath) was constructed in the following 
manner, as will be observed from the ground-plan and section 
of one which has been discovered at Lincoln :—It consisted of 
a parallelogram 25 feet long by 10 feet wide, containing four 
rows of brick pillars, some square and others round, 2 feet high, 
standing 1 foot apart, upon a foundation of tiles. The ceiling 
was formed of large tiles 2 feet square ; upon these was laid a 
stratum of cement or lime and pounded bricks, in which was 
set the ornamented mosaic pavement, composed of small tes- 
seree or cubes of different colours, the whole being ro inches 
thick. The fire-hearth was at one end, constructed under an 
arch in the outer wall, below the level of the ground, and the 
flame passed through the arched cavity or throat of the furnace 
directly into the hypocaust. The furnace was probably 
approached from without, in the same manner as the stoves of 
hot-houses at the present day. In addition to these supporting 
pillars, there were frequently rows of flue-tiles, with a hole on 
one side, placed near, and built into the walls above, so as to 
admit and distribute the hot air over different parts of the 
building. The floor of the furnace was 18 inches below the 
level of the hypocaust, in order that the heat might thus rise 
to the roof; the large space which the furnace occupied was 
provided for the admission of air, and was also necessary for 
conveying a heated current through the flues, as the Romans 
were unacquainted with the use of a chimney for creating a 
draught. 

Tenth-Century Masonry. 
J. H. PARKER. 

In all probability the greater part of the buildings recorded 
to have been built of stone in the tenth century were built of 
rough stone or rubble—walling only, and not of cut stone. 
‘The few buildings that were of cut stone were so very remark- 
able that they were always recorded and eulogised to a degree 
that seemed absurd afterwards, but they were so superior to 
anything the writers had then seen that they made the most 
magniloquent description of them. We all know the descrip- 
tion in Latin verse of Winchester Cathedral, as built in 980, 
and yet we also know that a century afterwards it was swept 
away as not worth preserving; even in the building erected in 
its place on a new site the construction of the early part is very 
rude; there is a great waste of material and of labour; the 
joints between the stones are extremely wide, and the contrast 
between this construction and the later work of the twelfth 
century, after the fall of the central tower, is one of our best 
guides to the distinction between the construction of the 
eleventh and of the twelfth centuries. If even quite at the end 
of the eleventh century the masonry was not further advanced 
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than that, we may well imagine how rude the masonry must 
have been three generations before that period. Those three 
generations were a time of rapid progress in the art of build- 
ing, and this therefore carries us back to the rude construction 
of those Anglo-Saxon towers, and to the herring-bone work in 
the walls, which is one of the characteristics of that period. 
All the dated examples of herring-bone work that I know of 
are of the first half of the eleventh century, and I know of 
several of that period in various parts of the world. There 
is one in Rome, dated by an inscription upon it (the side wall 
of St. Pudentiana), another in Normandy, dated historically, 
that of the castle of Plessis, and there are others in England 
also. 


Varieties of Granite. 
G. .R. BURNELL. 

Granites present many varieties, differing greatly in their 
composition and the mechanical arrangement of their elements. 
Those from Devonshire and Cornwall contain a large propor- 
tion of schor!, and are frequently pervaded by masses of felspar, 
of such dimensions and so distinctly crystallised as to cause 
them to assume a porphyritic character. According to Sir H. 
de la Beche, the granites of Ireland are of the same character, 
but the schorl occurs in smaller proportions. The granites of 
Aberdeenshire are more decidedly micaceous, and schorl is 
rarely found in them ; they also differ from those of England 
and Ireland in having their component parts more equal in 
volume and more evenly distributed. In some cases horn- 
blende takes the place of mica, and in others the quartz and 
the felspar are so much affected in colour by the presence, 
doubtless, of hydrous oxide of iron as to give a general rosy hue 
to the whole mass. An instance of this is the well-known 
granite of Peterhead. The granites of Guernsey, Jersey, and 
the Isles Chausey, which are occasionally brought into the 
London market, resemble those of Cornwall; and, indeed, 
M‘Culloch, in his “ Classification of Rocks,” states that they 
pass into the same variety. Their appearance is, however, 
sometimes diversified by the occurrence of large, imperfectly- 
shaped crystals of compact felspar, which give the whole mass 
either a greenish tinge, as in the case of the Guernsey, or a 
rosy one, as in that of the Jersey granite. 


Derivation of “ Pile.” 


D. BOorn. 

The Roman pilum was a massy square log of wood, 
mounted and pointed with iron, and between 4 feet and 5 feet 
long, which was forcibly thrown in the face of the enemy, some 
by the hand, and other heavier ones by engines termed cata-- 
pults. In latter times in this country the arrows shot from a 
cross-bow were called quarrels ; not, as commonly supposed, 
from their square shape, but from the shape of the head, which, 
on account of the barbs, assumed a diamond form, presenting a 
sharp angle or dart towards the enemy. The lozenges or 
panes of glass in the windows of old buildings, being diamond- 
shaped, were also called quarrels. The point of the arrow was - 
the pile—the Pez? or dart of the Germans. Piles are sharp- 
pointed logs, or stakes of wood, driven into the ground when 
the foundation is otherwise too soft to bear the weight of a 
building ; and upright piles, whether of wood or of stone, 
whole or jointed, round or square, raised above ground for the~ 
purpose of supporting any edifice, are pillars. When these are 
built with architectural regularity they are columns, having the’ 
adjective columnar. Pillared is erected upon pillars. To pile~ 
up is to build a collection of loose articles into a regular form, 
so as to support one another. A pile, in this view, is an 
arranged mass of materials ; and in this it differs from a heap, 
which is an accumulation of things heaped up without order or 
regularity. A pile requires a regular basis, and must, to 
support itself, become narrower as it is raised in height ; like a 
portion of a pyramid which, if completed, would terminate in a 
point—that point would be literally the pile. To compile is 
usually said of literary works when they are piled together 
from collected materials. Compilers are numerous, but many 
of their compilements are heaps rather than compilations ; 
they are swollen incongruous masses without coherence, and 
tending to no point. By an extension of usage a large build- 
ing, though the stones are cemented together, is sometimes 
termed a pile. 

Characteristics of Wood. 
PROFESSOR E. SOLLy, F.R.S. 


In examining the comparative value of different sorts of 
wood, it is of the first importance to ascertain the nature of the 
encrusting matter deposited throughout the cells and tubes of 
the wood. For all practical purposes those woods appear to be 
best in which the cells are lined with resinous matter; those 
filled with hygroscopic gummy matter are, for the most part, of 
less value ; they are seasoned with difficulty, and are always 
more liable to decay. The best woods are those having a 
strong fibre, protected from all external influences by a coat of 
resinous matter, or at least of a matter insoluble in water, and 
one which does not attract atmospheric moisture. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tar architects of Great Britain who may happen to be 
in London will be invited to witness the new apparatus by 
which the House of Commons is henceforth to be warranted 
as in a sanitary condition. If any French architect should 
happen to be present, he can report that the allaying of 
apprehensions among honourable members was accom- 
plished at a price which seems moderate, if we consider the 
#maportance of the work which ought to be done in the 
House of Commons. There is a chance just now in 
Paris for any engineer or architect who can inspire legis- 
iators with confidence that he can remove the “ effect 
défective” of the evils which sanitary science discovers, if 
it does not create them. The palace which the Duc DE 
Bourbon built for himself in 1722, and which has housed 
jegislators for eighty years, is declared to be unhealthy. 
Nobody can tell why it should be so, and therefore the 
only way out of the difficulty is to construct a new 
Chamber. That work would, however, cost a sum which 
could not now be raised. A good many costly experiments 
were tried at Westminster during past years, and, if they 
did not do any good, they at least gave temporary satis- 
faction. Why should not the French Assembly act like- 
wise? No one has died through the unhealthiness of the 
Palais Bourbon, as no one was known to be killed by the 
vapours at Westminster, and, if the outlay of some money 
can calm the minds of legislators on the banks of the 
Thames, why should not the same means be effectual on 
the Quai d’Orsay ? 


THE officers of the Royal yachts have decided to 
present the QUEEN with a painting of the yacht Victoria 
and Albert. The commission was given to Admiral 
i} EECHEY, who has gained repute among amateurs as a painter 
of marine subjects. The picture measures 5 feet by 3 feet 
§ inches. The yacht is represented off the Isle of Wight, 
and in the distance is a view of Osborne. On the frame is 
the following inscription :—‘“‘ Her Majesty’s yacht Victoria 
and Albert. By R. B. Berecuey. Presented to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen on completing the 5oth 
year of her reign, by Captain Joun R. T. FULLERTON, 
A.D.C., and officers of the Royal yachts Victoria and Albert, 
Alberta, and Elfin, 1887.” 


THE mysteries of diplomacy are unfathomable. What- 
ever differences may be now among nations, all the world 
dselieves in the extente cordiale between France and Russia. 
But it does not apparently extend to the commemoration of 
ithe first Revolution. According to the Vouveau Temps of St. 
Petersburg, it is regretted in Russia that France has not 
accepted the advice of its friends and put off the Inter- 
«ational Exhibition until 1890, when there would be no 
osjectionable commemoration to interfere with foreign 
co-op2ration. It is, however, declared in an emphatic way 
that, whatever may be the depth of the sympathy with 
France, it will be absolutely impossible for Russia to take 
any part in the celebration of the events of 1789. If 
Russia is compelled to hold aloof, what must be the position 
of other empires ? 


Mr. Harry Furniss has made himself a benefactor to 
fond Street loungers by opening his own Royal Academy 
in the Gainsborough Gallery. An exhibition which will 
raake the spectator laugh with the artist is a rarity. In this 
case there is more humour and sense than are likely 
to be found in one of the French Incoherent Exhibitions. 
‘there are works after the best-known Royal Academicians 
aud Associates. Mr. Furniss enters into the ideal of every 
artist whose work is imitated, and the ideals have fortunately 
all gone topsyturvy. There is always a suggestion of short- 
comings, which the artists who are imitated will do well to 
consider. The power shown in the sketches is undeniable. 
Mr, Forniss, by some strange alchemy, can make the most 
diverse styles serve his purpose. He is as full of bravado 
* a5 Sir JOHN GILBERT, as painful and careful as Mr. Marks, 
as severe and moral as Mr. Armirace, and as childlike as 
Mr. Lestig. Mr. Atma ‘TapeMA, when he visits the 
exhibition, will be amazed at such mastery of archzo- 
logical detail ; Sir FrepERick LEIGHTON is sure to study 
the convoluted draperies, and recoznise how much can be 
done with wax models, and the charming simplicity of 


———_—_<_$_ $< <_< — 


the single figures cannot fail to touch Sir J. E. Mrivais’s 
tenderest susceptibilities. It is difficult to say whether Mr. 
Furniss ought henceforth to keep to allegory with Mr. 
Watts or to Puritanism with Mr. BoucHron. As it is 
evident that he has discovered the secret which imparts so 
much power to Mr. ORCHARDSON’S vacancy, some will 
think Mr. Furniss had better restrict himself to blank 
spaces. It is through this quality he is able to produce a 
seascape on Mr. BretrT’s: principles. Masters and students 
alike will see much that is novel in the Gallery, and they 
will do well to make a study of the album which is to be the 
memorial of the Exhibition. We must say, however, that 


Mr. Furniss has not been served by his frame-maker, who ~ 


has surrounded every work, regardless of its nature, with the 
same sort of respectable commonplaceness in Dutch metal. 
If Mr. Furniss could have persuaded an authority on 
frames like Mr. PHENE Spiers to give him counsel, then 
every work might be one, entire, and perfect as chrysolite. 


THE Municipal Council of Paris will be asked to vote 
before the end of the month the sum of 10,o00/. to pay for 
casting the group of M. Datou, entitled the Z7zumph of 
the Revolution. The site for the work when completed will 
be the Place de la Nation, formerly known as the Place du 
Tr6ne, one of the eastern barriers of Paris, and leading to 
Vincennes. There is a large space here, and the two 
columns marking the barrier are a puzzle to strangers. It 
was on a throne erected in the place that Louis XIV. and 
his bride received the homage of the Parisians. A temporary 
triumphal arch was raised there from the designs of 


CLAUDE PERRAULT, but the project to reproduce it in stone ~ 


was never realised. The two columns were erected in 1788. 
The district is mainly occupied by the working classes, but 
the circular p/ace is a fine site for the display of a large 
work of sculpture. 


It is evident that collectors who have their wits about 
them can still pick up treasures in France for very small 
sums. We lately mentioned the case at the Hotel Drouot, 
where four bas-reliefs by CLopion were knocked down for 
almost nothing. It will hardly be credited that a more 
remarkable bargain has been made under the eyes of the 
Government experts. By order of one of the departments 
a clearance was made of odds and ends that were supposed 
to be an encumbrance in the Invalides. Among them was 
some splendid carved panelling of the Louis Quatorze 
period, the kind of work for which amateurs in France are 
willing to pay extravagant prices. The lot was disposed 
of to a charbonnier for 25 frs. Before it was chopped 
into firewood a dealer heard of the transaction, and 
found no difficulty in persuading the purcha-er’s wife to 
resell the carving to him for 20/. It is needless to say that 
before many days had passed the dealer obtained the full 
value for his purchase. The case is the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that a register is kept of everything 
belonging to the State in France, 


Ir is evident from the regular publication of Messrs. 
Srreet & Co.’s Indian and Colonial Directory that men of 
business are resolved that foreigners are to carry off colonial 
trade with the ease that was anticipated. Every year the 
work grows better, for more facilities are available to obtain 
trustworthy information. Considering the extent of the 
Indian and Colonial territories of Great Britain, it is credit- 
able to find that a directory can be prepared which has as 
much completeness as if it referred to so many English 
provinces. A work of the kind might be supposed to be 
best undertaken by a Government department, but an army 
of officials could hardly make the directory more useful. 
Messrs. StREET have evidently spared no expense in the 
production of the volume. 


THE English Consul in Boston, United States, reports 
that during the past year about 3,000,000/. were expended 
in that city on the erection and improvement of stores and 
dwelling-houses, in order to meet the increasing demand 
for both kinds of buildings. ‘The investment of a much 
larger sum was impeded by the general strike in the 
building trade of Boston. r ; 
obtaining an increase of wages and a reduction of working 
hours. 


The men, however, succeeded in . 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO. 78._HOUSE AT QUEEN’S GATE, KENSINGTON. 
KOS. 79 & £0. TOMB OF ILARIA DEL GARRETTO, LUCCA, 


SKETCHES FROM EXHIBITION OF ROYAL WATER- 
COLOUR SOCIETY. 
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ART IN IRELAND. 


FY“HE following address was delivered by Lord Powerscourt 
at the annual meeting of the Irish Art Union :— 

I am afraid that the depression of everything in this 
country does not make the prospects of artists look any brighter 
than they did last year. The Council of the Art Union at their 
first meeting had brought before them by several members the 
desirability of holding the prize drawing at an earlier date 
than heretofore, and it was said the subscribers were of 
opinion that they had not so good a chance of selecting pic- 
tures when it was held at the usual time. We had, therefore, 
with the view of consulting their interests, fixed March 24. It 
was found, however, that it was almost impossible to get the 
subscriptions paid by that time, and therefore it has been again 
postponed until the present date. I beg to call the attention of 
the subscribers, as well as of prize winners, to the urgent hope 
of the committee that they will pay their subscriptions if they 
have not already done so, as we think that there should be a 
meeting of the trustees in about one month to examine the 
accounts and hand over the money to Mr. Farrell, the 
treasurer, who is responsible to the artists, and whose position 
has in former years been most disagreeable, from the painful 
letters he was continually receiving from artists who could get 
neither their pictures nor their money. The Art Union is 
intended to be, or ought to be, one of the principal sources of 
income to the painters, but it is impossible for them, any more 
than for other people, to live upon air, and probably the public 
may not be aware to what painful straits they are put by the 
neglect of these parties. It occurs constantly that the money 
is not paid for a very long period, and the artists, and the 
treasurer also, are put to the most serious inconvenience, and 
ven want, from thiscause. Pictures are often not paid for till 
the close of the Academy, or even later, and I beg therefore to 
call the attention of purchasers to this in order that in their 
reasonable and kind consideration they may remember 
that the old proverb, Bis dat gui cito dat, applies most 
especially to this case. I do hope that I shall not in 
vain appeal to the patrons of the Art Union in this 
matter, as the painters are none of them in affluent circum- 
stances, and it is a matter of life and death to them almost to 
be kept waiting so long for what to them is pretty nearly all 
they have to depend upon for a living. The treasurer has, it is 
‘sad to say it, been frequently obliged, I am informed, to give 
money himself tempcrarily to assist his brother artists till he 
«vas repaid. The materials of their art have to be paid for, as 
well as their house.rent and other expenses, and the colour bill, 
as well as that of the framemaker, are serious worries to the 
‘struggling genius. We have some very interesting specimens 
here this year of the work of our English and Scotch brethren, 
as well as of foreigners—more, I think, than usual—which 
cannot fail to be an attraction to the visitors to these rooms. 
The English school stands so high that it must be a great 
advantage to students, as well as to the public, to see the styles 
of the principal masters from beyond the Channel. Both in 
figure painting and in other subjects we have examples which 
‘show us the ideas and methods of treatment of artists of estab- 
dished reputation. The portraits of Millais or Holl, the flesh 
painting of Leighton, and the splendid colour of Wyllie, must 
®e a benefit for study as showing how great is the school of 
#ngland in these days. But we have Irishmen, and Irish- 
women too, who, both here and in the schools at Leinster 
Mouse, make it evident that the genius of this country is not on 
‘the decline. I think that the designs to which the prizes at the 
School of Art were lately awarded are sufficient proof of this. 
I had the pleasure, too, last autumn of seeing the School of Art 
at Cork, presided over so ably by our brother Academician, 
Mr. Brenan. That school, which I had not visited before, 
surprised and delighted me beyond measure, both by the 
energy of its head and by the admirable results which are 
there obtained. I saw the students engaged at their work in 
the convenient premises provided for them, and the efforts 
which they are making are in the highest degree to be praised. 
f am sure that in no town in the kingdom of the size of Cork 
could a more satisfactory institution be found. I saw also in 
Cork the school of the Christian Brothers, with its able and 
energetic master, Brother burke, whose universal knowledge 


and restless and untiring activity excited my wonder and 
admiration, as it must any one who had the great pleasure of 
seeing the manner in which he carries on his unceasing labours. 
I never spent a more agreeable or instructive day than I did 
there, observing the discipline and also the warm affection 
towards him of the pupils under his charge, and also that of 
those, in a different sphere, at the Queen’s College, under Dr. 
Sullivan. Three such men as Dr. Sullivan, Mr. Brenan, and 
Brother Burke are of incalculable value in guiding the youth 
of their city in their courses of education in science and art, as 
well as in general scholastic training. Some influences in the 
country, unhappily, do not point in that direction, but when 
there are such centres of learning as those to which I refer 
brought within easy reach of the people, it is certain that a 
strong leaven of civilisation is at work amongst us which must 
tend to the improvement of the Irish race, and soften our 
manners and make us more fit to cope with other nations in 
every branch of knowledge and culture. There, on the pleasant 
waters of the river Lee, is rising a generation whose future, 
under such able and careful training, must be hopeful, and 
among whom the old animosities and party feuds will surely be 
mitigated. We may, I think, prognosticate that in after years 
those who undergo now these educational courses will stand 
together as Irishmen only, forgetting religious differences and 
the prejudices of former days, bound together with one common 
tie of race and blood, for the benefit and advantage of their 
country. These are the ways which make a nation rise, and as 
education advances with rapid strides, the people learn to respect 
the rights of others as well as their own, and to pursue their 
callings in life in the spirit of industry and co-operation and in the 
paths of honesty and rectitude. I cannot say how much I 
have felt since my visit to Cork last autumn, that the good 
influences prevailing there, as well as in other parts of the 
country, are surely tending to a permanent improvement in the 
condition of this island. With respect to this Academy, the 
schools of study from the antique and from the living model, as 
well as the painting school, have, I believe, never been better 
attended. I am informed that they are so crowded that even 
the additional space afforded by the munificence of your ~ 
president, Sir Thomas Jones, who some years ago recon- 
structed and enlarged the afe/zers at his own expense, is fully 
occupied by the students. Mr. O’Reilly is to be congratulated 
on winning the medal andthe Albert prize, and among the 
promising alumni I may mention the names of Messrs. Perry, 
Casciani, Early, Peacan, Sheppard, and others. There is one 
more satisfactory feature of the schools, that I believe no fees 
are charged to the pupils. Among the works on these walls we 
recognise again the talents of Messrs. Grey, Mr. Watkins, and 
Mr. Duffy. The latter shows some lovely little bits in his best 
manner, and I beg to congratulate Mr. Gregor Grey upon his 
clever picture called Her First Blood. We shows there careful 
drawing, good and true colour, aid attentive study of nature. 
Other members have also decidedly made their mark. I must 
compliment Mr. Moynan on his portrait. He seems to have 
been studying the very powerful low-toned works of M. 
Fantin. This picture reminds me somewhat of his style, and, 
if I may say so, he cannot follow a better or more original 
example ; his prototype is one of the most remarkable painters 
of the day. Thesame artist has alsoa very well posed and 
careful study called 4 Blue Aelle. The drawing of the figure, 
and especially of the arms, is very successful. Mr. Johnston 
Inglis is a new luminary also, with his delicate land- 
scapes ; and among many others who show creditable work I 
will only further mention Mr. Yeat’s well-drawn head in the 
portrait of Mr. Coffey, and Mr. Williams’s eye proclaims a 
knowledge of shipping in his large water-colour of Zrawéers, 
in the outer room. Could not some of our young pain‘ers 
learn something from the very powerful work of Mr. Wyllie? 
I think some splendid studies of river scenes in that style could 
be got close by here, in the Port of Dublin. Accurate know- 
ledge and careful study is as necessary in drawing ships as it is 
in animals or the human figure, and in Mr. Wyllie’s picture, and 
in those of Mr. Henry, who exhibits in London, subjects of this 
class are treated in a manner almost impossible to surpass. 
The greatest marine painter that ever lived was indisputably 
William Vandevelde. There is a beautiful picture by him in 
the National Gallery, where may be observed the wonderful 
accuracy of his knowledge of shipping, and the unrivalled 
chiaro-oscuros of his skies and sea He has been well described 
as the Raphael of the sea. In Trafalgar Square, and in Sir 
Richard Wallace’s collection in Manchester Square, London, 
larger and more important works of the master can be seen. 
I am sure Sir Richard would be most happy, on application by 
letter, to allow students from here to visit his collection, the first 
private one in the world, as he takes so much interest in the 
artistic wants and progress of this country. I know of nothing 
in Europe to rival the mass of art of the highest class, and of 
every schoo], both ancient and modern, which may be seen 
there. In conclusion, I come back to what I have often tried to 
impress upon the students, that the first thing to be attained is 
correc‘ and accurate drawing, and I must say that the improve- 
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ment in that way, as also in the general tone of colour, it is 
agreeable to observe, is certainly gaining that hold upon our 
Irish artists which is the only true road to success and to 
fortune. I can only say to them “go on and prosper.” 


THE TRAINING OF ARCHITECT’S PUPILS. 


CORRESPONDENT of the American Sanitary Engineer, 
having asked whether it was best for a young man 
desiring to study architecture to graduate at some technical 
school affording instruction in that branch before entering an 
architect’s office, or should he see something of the practical 
side of the subject in an office before attending such a school, 
the following opinions have been given by two of the pro- 
fessors. : 

Professor William R. Ware, of the School of Mines, Columbia 
College, writes :— 

Of course a young man gets on further in an office for 
having been trained in a school, and profits more by his school- 
ing for having acquired some skill in office work. ; 

Accordingly, I suspect that the offices would advise going 
first to the schools and the schools to the offices. Both naturally 
prefer a fellow who knows something already. ; 

But I suspect also that young men more often find their first 
year unprofitable through lack of suitable preparation when 
they spend it in work than when they spend it in study. For 
the methods of schools are expressly adapted to meet the needs 
of the students they admit to their classes, while the conduct 
of offices is necessarily controlled by quite a different class 
of considerations. Moreover, the things learned in school 
are more pertinent to office work than office methods are to 
school work. 

Which course is best for any given person depends on what 
he is and what he comes from. A boy who has got tired of 
books may be greatly profited by a change. But even in such 
cases the change from academic to professional study is often 
sufficient for the purpose, as is notoriously the case in the 
schools of law and of medicine, where men who have idled in 
college are often among the most devoted and enthusiastic 
students. 

Experience seems to show that a young man who spends 
two or three years in a school, and then two or three years in 
an office, has then as good a position as if he had spent the 
whole time in an office, which can hardly happen if he takes 
his office work first. For in one case the time spent in an office 
is at the bottom of the ladder, in the other at the top. But if 
a boy is too young for serious work he had better waste a year 
or two in an office thanin a school. It will be easy to make up 
for it later. 

In practice the choice is not as absolute as the question 
would imply. Inthe long summer vacations a young man can 
generally get a sufficient notion of office work to give point to 
his school work, without interrupting or deferring it. 

Professor N. Clifford Ricker, of University of Illinois, 
Champaign, IIl., writes :— 

There seems to be no valid reason why a student of archi- 
tecture should first obtain some knowledge of the practical 
work of the profession, afterwards proceeding to acquire his 
technical education and training. Indeed, there are many 
which prove that the reverse of this method is most advisable, 
just as in any other profession. 

Otherwise (1) he would be useless and in everybody’s way 
in an office without some knowledge of construction, of archi- 
tectural drawing, and of details. 

2. A busy architect, in good practice, has no time to teach 
draughtsmen or pupils. 

3. It would not be worth while for the student to enter an 
office where the principal has abundant leisure. 

Assuming that a young man really desires to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of architecture, possesses fair abilities and 
sufficient means, the best preparation for his profession would 
be the following, in my opinion :— 

1. To attend a good architectural school, completing the 
entire course of study as prescribed, without attempting to get 
through a four years’ course in three, or to combine architecture 
and some branch of engineering, &c. 

2. A post-graduate course of a year would give him an 
opportunity for a more extended study of various essential 
things, which cannot be fully developed in the ordinary under- 
graduate course, or for the further study of such specialities as 
may be particularly attractive to him. 

3. When the junior vacation is reached, the young man will 
have acquired sufficient technical knowledge and power in design, 
if he have any genius whatever for architecture, that he will be 
of real value in an office, and would not be kept at tracing, inking, 
and similar mechanical work. This vacation would give him 
three months’ practice; if spent in a good office, it would 


hark an excellent preparation for the last year of his course of 
study. 
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4. After graduation from the school, he should spend two or 
three years in several of the best offices in one or more large 
cities ; it would be preferable to not remain more than a year 
in any office or city, so as to obtain a more extensive know- 
ledge of the varying practice in different parts of the country. 
During this time he should join the local architectural clubs, 
and make use of all available means of cultivating his skill and 
power in design. 

5. Then let him spend one, or better two, years in foreign 
travel, sketching, making collections of photographs, books, as 
well as novel ideas in construction and ornamentation, that he 
believes wili be useful in his future practice. It would also be 
beneficial for him to write out his observations for publication 
in one of the architectural journals, for this will improve his 
power of seeing things and of describing them, affording some 
literary training, too frequently neglected by practising 
architects. 

This would be far preferable to spending the same time in 
attendance at a foreign architectural school, for a limited course 
of study there is of but little practical benefit to an American ; 
so much of the instruction is entirely unavailable in this 
country. 

6. On his return to this country, if the young man has a 
real call to the profession of architecture, he will be prepared 
for a fine position as manager of a first-class office at a large 
salary, or go into practice on his own account, as he may prefer, 
with a professional training much excelling that possessed by 
nineteen-twentieths of the architects now enjoying a fair 
practice. 

If the means of the student were limited, the year of post- 
graduate study and the European tour would necessarily be 
omitted. 


THE ARBITRARY CONDITIONS OF ART. 


HE new number of Zhe Century Guild Hobby-Horse con- 
tains much thoughtful writing. There is an article by 
Mr. Ruskin on Arthur Burgess, a wood-engraver, who was em- 
ployed by him, and who seems to have been one of those men 
of genius who are doomed to disaster, without finding much 
pleasure while they are in the world. Mr. Arthur Galton re- 
views a book on Irish legends in a manner that suggests how 
the question of the hour cannot be kept apart from art and 
literature. “This is the hour of the Celts in politics,” he says 
in one place. “They have us by the throat, and may their 
grasp never be loosened till they have forced us into the path 
We are on the eve, not of a Celtic 
Renaissance, but of a Celtic Resurrection. The Celts’ immortal 
youth seems destined to vanquish even the despotism of facts. 
Perhaps the hour of the Celts is coming in art too; it may be 
the function of their immortal youth, their eternal freshness, to 
electrify our too serious Germanic old age.” From the article 
on the “Arbitrary Conditions of Art,” by Mr. A. H. Mackmurdo, 
we take the following extract relating to architecture :— 


“The choice completion of things necessary: thisis the 
function of the decorative arts, those arts that, beginning in the 
endowment of the platter with simple imagery, find their end in 
the glorification of the temple walls. ‘Look that thou make 
them after their pattern shown thee in the mount.” How, then, 
shall we follow this pattern in architecture? If we answer this. 
we answer for all the arts ; for this art comprehends all others, 
inasmuch that it is architecture that builds up the inner formal 
world in which all actual imagery lives, and which all imagery 
makes interesting—a world as self-contained and as fully 
informed by the creative genius as that outer world wherein 
nature reigns ; one also to be as much reverenced, since it is the 
joint creation of all peoples and of all ages—the soul treasury 
of all remaining from the inner life of the human past. For 
our purpose, however, we will take it part by part, dismissing 
architecture proper by saying it should be the scholarship of 
construction informed with character and with purpose, or, to 
use our old definition, the choice completion of skilful building. 
If we understand this, it is sufficient for its service and for its 
symbolism. For that music of proportion which comes from 
the delicate adjustment of space to space in window and wall 
is one of the grandest elements of beauty, and it is the highest 
compliment the artist can pay to their necessity that he makes. 
them lovely in their mere disposition and measure. But in the 
sculptured or pictorial ornament of these features, this is the 
authoritative pattern after which the artist must work, would 
he be guided and would he have his art adequate in interest. 
In order, the requisites are these :— ; 

“J. His ornament should bea finish of finished construc~ 
tion. 

“TI, It should make a direct appeal to the sense. 

“ 11]. It should be interesting and appropriate in symbolism. 
Thus, the first is a test of the simplicity of an ornament’s appli- 
cation ; the second is a test of its power in sensuous effect; the ~ 
third is a test of its subjective force. : 

“ By saying that it should be a finish of finished construc- 
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tion, it is meant that the ornament should be not the embellish- 


ment of ill-bound books, but the gracing of exquisite workman- 
ship. This implies that it should claim for itself no necessity 
of structure, so that were the ornament omitted the construc- 
tion would suffer no change. Now, to allow but the slightest 
departure from this frank simplicity of application, or technical 
rightness, is inevitably to doom the artistic result of any work, 
as may be seen in case of turrets, gables, and other features 
built up solely for picturesque effect in our suburban villas. 
To confine this condition within a more restricted limit, as 
some have tried to do, is unnecessary for the architect, since 
that ‘sentiment exquis de la service,’ so strong in the artist, 
will safely guide in matters of detail, making it impossible for 
him to exceed the limits of artistic propriety. Now, the best 
example of this simple application of ornament is to be found 
in the decoration of structural points chosen for that purpose 
by the early Gothic builders, and in the directment of 
treatment employed by the metal-workers and _ furniture- 
workers of the fifteenth century. By saying that orna- 
ment should directly appeal to the sense is meant that 
the general aspect of ornament should before all else 
be decorative and full of taste. And since the decorative aspect 
depends largely on a certain inevitableness of disposition in the 
parts, as in the case of musical intervals, the ornament should 
have movement, and this movement should berhythmic. Only 
by insistence on this tastefulness or sympathy of arrangement 
in his ornament by means of symmetry, or by means of repeti- 
tion, that is, can the artist hope to be successful in exciting the 
sensuous nature to the degree required of art. And in evi- 
dence of this decorative quality we may study the Attic vases, 
the ornaments of Byzantine buildings, the carpets and the 
cretonnes of William Morris. 

“With regard to the subject of the ornament, first of all 
this should be interesting in its symbolic treatment—that is, its 
symbolism must suggest and point to current ideas, as in the 
most noted pictures of S. Palmer, G. F Watts, and in the 
designs of F. Shields; secondly, the symbolism should be 
appropriate—that is, the imagery and temper of the ornament 
should harmonise with the building’s rank, be it monumental in 
national importance, or be it of only homely service. For it 
cannot be considered appropriate to allow in a building devoted 
to public affairs, such as the War Office, that picturesque play 
symbolic of a humour only legitimate in a private house. Nor, 
again, can it be considered appropriate to allow that gravity 
proper in ornament about a court of justice to control the 
temper of ornament placed for the delight of the eye on enter- 
ing a playhouse. Of this fitness of ornament, no hetter 
examples do we know than the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
the Italian altar-pieces, and the mosaics of Burne-Jones. But 
how little effort is made to-day in street architecture to preserve 
this fitness of things may be seen in the repetition after repeti- 
tion of the acanthus, mask, mermaid, cherub, or other hack- 
neyed and long-since ineloquent imagery, carved alike on bank, 
schoolhouse, music-hall, mansion, salvation hall, and_beer- 
house ; such is the vulgar inconsiderateness to be attributed to 
those who hand over the sculpture of buildings to the trader in 
carved ornaments.” 


In addition to the prose articles, there are poems in the 
number by Mr. H. P. Horne, Mr. Galton, and Mr. W. B. Scott. 
A fine illustration is given from Mr. F. J. Shield’s Priscz//a and 
Acquilla, and some most careful woodcuts of flowers by Arthur 
Burgess, in which every stroke seems like an act of reverence 
to the beauty of natire. 


EXPLORATION IN EGYPT. 


Le RENS the last month or five weeks, says a correspondent 
of the Zzmes, a series of very interesting excavations, 
conducted by Mr. Naville on account of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, has been in progress at Tell-el- Yahoodeyeh (“the Mound 
of the Jews”), a spot not far from the apex of the Delta, about 
22 miles north-east of Cairo. Though well known by name, 
Tell-el- Yahoodeyeh is little visited. More than forty years ago 
it was conjecturally identified by the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
with the city of Onia, founded by the Jewish hereditary high 
priest Onias, who fled from Syria at the time of the persecution 
of the Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes (167-3 B.c.) and took 
refuge in Egypt, where he was hospitably received by Ptolemy 
Philometor. Here, being ambitious to fulfil the words of Isaiah, 
who prophesied that there should be “an altar to the Lord in 
the midst of the land of Egypt” (Isaiah xix. 19, &c.), he asked 
permission to occupy the site of a deserted city and temple in 
the Heliopolitan Nome, there “to build a temple to Almighty 
God, after the pattern of that in Jerusalem.” The letter in 
which Onias preferred this petition and the gracious reply of 
King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra, his mother, are given by 
Josephus, after the manner of Livy, with somewhat suspicious 
circumstantiality. It is interesting, however, to note that the 


epistle of Onias describes this ruined temple as having been 
originally dedicated to Bast, whom Josephus, in Greek fashion, 
identifies with Artemis, and that he states how it contained 
abundance of building material and was overrun with “ sacred 
animals.” We may therefore conclude that it was in the undis- 
turbed possession of a prolific colony of cats, these being the 
animals especially consecrated to the cat-headed goddess of the 
adjacent Bubastite Nome. Onias accordingly came thither 
with a large following of Jewish refugees and built his temple, 
which is elaborately described by Josephus. That it long con- 
tinued to be a place of considerable importance is evident from 
the fact that Ptolemy the geographer, writing one hundred 
years later, mentions it as the metropolis of the Heliopolitan 
Nome. 

In the absence of proof, either direct or indirect, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s identification of Tell-el-Yahoodeyeh with 
the site of this Hebrew settlement has hitherto been accepted 
on the grounds of probability. The distance from Memphis 
agreed “ indifferent well” with the 180 stadia given by Josephus, 
and the local name, perpetuating an immemorial tradition, 
counted for something in a land where old names and old 
memories die harder than elsewhere. No attempt, however, 
was made to test Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s hypothesis at the 
edge of the spade ; unless, indeed, by the irresponsible fella- 
heen, who invariably excavate the mounds of ancient cities 
for “sebakh,” or brick-dust manure. It unfortunately so 
happened that in 1870 these destructive sons of the soil came 
upon the remains of a magnificent building which till then had 
lain Zerdu in the heart of the Tell. Alabaster pavements and 
tanks, broken statues and pedestals, superb-painted tiles and 
porcelain mosaics of birds, beasts, lotus-lilies, and royal car- 
touches inlaid with the names and titles of Rameses III., were 
turned up, broken, sold, and dispersed before any steps could 
be taken to preserve them. What that building was, whether 
temple or palace, we now can never know; but as two black 
basalt statues of Bast were subsequently found upon the spot 
by Brugsch Bey, as also two fragments of Hebrew inscriptions 
(the one picked up by Professor Sayce, and the other discovered 
by Professor Lanzone, of Turin), it seemed reasonable to con- 
clude that these ruins represented the original Temple of Bast, 
restored and in part rebuilt by Onias. It is almost unnecessary 
to add that since 1870 the fellaheen of the neighbourhood, 
stimulated by the hope of finding saleable antiquities, have 
gone on digging with redoubled industry. Hence the lofty 
mounds and far-reaching brick ruins seen and described by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson have well-nigh disappeared. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the city of Onia and “the 
Mound of the Jews”; and such is the very pretty historical 
problem which the Egypt Exploration Fund has commissioned 
Mr. Naville to solve, before all possibility of solution shall have 
returned to dust in the form of “ sebakh.” 

Here, then, accompanied and assisted by Mr. F. Llewellyn 
Griffith, the student attached to the Fund, Mr. Naville took up 
his quarters early in March. Writing on the 17th ult., he thus 
describes the place and his encampment :— 


We are now living under the tents, and the heat is stifling, for it is the 
first day of Khamseen. Our camp consists of three tents—my own, 
which is also our sitting-room, Mr. Griffith’s tent, and the cook’s tent, 
which is also the kitchen. They are planted on the very verge of the 
cultivated land, in the shade of a clump of palm trees, beside a well, 
where two sakkiehs (z.¢., Persian waterwheels) are constantly at work. 
The water is pure as crystal, but so salt that it is quite undrinkable. 
The Tell is much cut away ; but two very high artificial hills, which 
look like the two towers of a pylon, are yet standing to show the 
original height of the mound. Nothing remains of the beautiful temple 
of Rameses III. except a brick platform, fragments of tiles and 
mosaics, and numerous alabaster blocks. Looking down from the 
highest part of the Tell one can distinctly trace the plan of what looks 
like a Roman military settlement, very regularly laid out in two large 
parallel streets, bounded on one side by the desert and on the other 
by the cultivated land. The place was probably but a small place 
before the time of the Ptolemies, and what we now see are the remains 
of Greek and Roman buildings. The rest of the Tell has been exca- 
vated down to the ground by the fellaheen. 


Thinking that the temple of Rameses III. might have been 
erected on the foundations of some older edifice, Mr. Naville 
cut through the brick platform, but found nothing below it. He 
also sunk pits and dug trenches in various parts of the ground, 
with no other result than the discovery of a large number of 
little bronze images of the cat-headed goddess, and, strange to 
say, some scarabs and fragments and pottery of the very early 
period of the Thirteenth Dynasty. He is thus led to conclude 
that there must originally have been a settlement upon this 
spot as early as the time of the immediate successors of the 
great Amenemhats and Usertesens. The remains of the 
above-mentioned temple of Rameses III. and the subsequent 
discovery of statues of Rameses II. and his successor 
Meneptah, showed that the place continued to flourish, though 
probably in a small way, during the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Dynasties, and here the monumental evidence came to an end. 
To Mr. Naville belongs the honour of tracing its history 
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from this point. This, indeed, he began to do as early 
as January, when, in the course of one day’s preliminary 
survey, he discovered a small granite altar inscribed with the 
ovals of a hitherto unknown king, called Thoth-upet Se-Bast 
Mer-Amen. Judging by his names and titles (Se-Bast, or 
“Son of Bast,” showing him to be a votary of that goddess), 
this king would seem to have belonged to the Babastite line 
(Twenty-second Dynasty) ; and this again is good evidence 
that the temple of Bast had not yet fallen to ruin in the time of 
the tenth century B.C. , ’ 

Abandoning the Tell after a week of fruitless excavations, 
Mr. Naville set to work to look for the cemetery. A single 
rock-cut tomb in the neighbouring desert betrayed the secret of 
the city of the dead. He found not only one cemetery, but a 
chain of cemeteries, extending for a distance of nearly a mile 
and a quarter to the north, east, and south of the Tell. 
Beginning with the northern necropolis, between two Bedouin 
villages, he found the ground literally honeycombed with tombs 
excavated in the rocky floor of the desert, which at this point 
consists of a yellow silicious stone thinly covered with hard 
sind. The two villages are built among and over these 
sepulchres, which are all made after the same plan. Two or 
three steps cut in the rock lead down to asmall doorway built 
round with baked bricks, and covered with stucco or cement. 
This doorway, which was originally closed by means of a lime- 
stone slab, gives access to a small chamber some 5 or 6 feet 
square, with horizontal niches or loculi cut in the walls. These 
niches are spacious enough to receive a large sarcophagus, and 
the tomb altogether curiously resembles certain tombs of some- 
what later date at Jerusalem. All, however, had been opened 
and rifled. Most of them proved to be quite empty, while some 
few contained human bones, without any traces of mumm’fi?a- 
tion, inscriptions, bandages, or amulets. Having opened a 
large number of these barren graves, the explorers changed 
their ground to the southward, and there found another vast field 
of similar tombs, more roughly excavated in an inferior bed of 
rock. Here, after working for several days with no better 
fortune, they at last came upon a tomb half full of fragments of 
limestone, among which were found two pieces of a large 
tablet containing part of a long inscription dedicated by a son to 
the memory of his father, who had died “ consumed. by his 
sufferings.” The names are lost, and the last sentence, phrased 
in the style of the Alexandrian Jews, runs thus :—“ If thou 
wouldst know how great his faith and grace, come hither and 
ask his son.” Who he was, what he suffered, and to what 
trials his faith and grace were subjected we know not; but we 
shall not perhaps be far wrong if we suppose him to have been 
a Jew of the city of Onia, who suffered persecution under 
Ptolemy Physcon, the infamous successor of Philometor. 

The first discovery was quickly followed by others. The 
next tomb contained a large niche divided by a brick wall, with 
the name of the occupant painted in red letters over each 
recess—here, “‘ Tryphzena, mother”; yonder, “ Eiras, daughter.” 
Their bones lay undisturbed in their narrow beds, with only a 
brick each for a pillow. Shakespeare’s Iras, the faithful 
attendant of Cleopatra is, by the way, but a Latinised version 
of Eiras, and Tryphzena is a name characteristic of the later 
Ptolemaic time. The next day’s work brought quite a harvest 
of epitaphs. One fine tom), decorated with sculptured orna- 
ments, contained two tablets in form like the facade of a Greek 
temple, with beautifully cut inscriptions, as follows :— 


The tenth year, the eleventh of Payni, Glaukias, years 61. Good 
father. Excellent. Farewell. 
Mikkos, the son of Nethaneus, dear to all. Excellent. Farewell. 


Years 45, the fi‘teenth year, the fourteenth of Paophi. 
Mr, Naville writes :— 


Now, in these two last names there was a foreign character, which 
particularly struck me. ‘‘Mikkos’’ might possibly be a form of 
‘* Micha,” and ‘* Nethaneus” reminded me strongly of ‘* Nathan ” 
and ‘* Nathaniel.” Was it possible that, after all, we were in the 
cemetery of a Jewish settlement? Were these the last resting-places 
of the followers of Onias ? 


His questions were soon to receive an unequivocal answer. 
Mikkos and Nethaneus were quickly followed by “ Barchias, 
the son of Barchias,” a name closely akin to Barachias; by 
‘‘ Salamis,” which is pure Hebrew ; and, most interesting and 
conclusive of all, by the epitaph of one Eleazar, which runs 
thus :—“Eleazar. Untimely. Excellent. Universally Beloved.” 
No historical inscription, and no mention of the name of the 
city, has unfortunately been found ; but that the cemetery is a 
Jewish cemetery of the Ptolemaic period is now placed beyond 
doubt. That the site of the city was originally sacred to Bast 
is also shown by the numerous little bronzes of the cat-headed 
goddess in which the Tell abounds. Thus far, the circum- 
stantial evidence of the finds and the local name of the mound 
confirm the narrative of Josephus to a degree which appears 
absolutely conclusive. 

Evidences of a Roman cemetery, or rather of an early 
cemetery reoccupied in Roman times, have also been found, 
and further out still in the desert, where the silicious rock 


gives place to a basalt formation, a necropolis of artificial 
tumuli has yielded interments of a kind hitherto unknown. 
Here, in isolated mounds varying from 4 feet or 5 feet to 10 feet 
or 12 feet in height, bedded in sand and chips, built round with 
low brick walls, and covered in overhead with a kind of rude 
gable roof, Mr. Naville and Mr. Griffith have found some fifty 
or sixty terra-cotta coffins, curiously resembling the “slipper 
coffins” found at Warka (Ur of the Chaldees”) in Babylonia. 
These coffins are moulded and baked in one piece, with a large 
opening above the face, through which the corpse was slipped 
in. This opening is closed by a kind of lid, rudely modelled in 
the likeness of a human face. The outside is covered with 
gaudy paintings of various Egyptian gods, with sprawling 
hieroglyphs, and with stripes to represent the outer bandages 
of amummy._ The corpses, however, are not mummified, and 
the hieroglyphs, which seem to have been daubed on at 
random, make no sense. They are, in fact, simulated mummies 
with simulated inscriptions. The faces on the lids are of a 
strange, foreign type, somewhat like the faces of the early 
Chaldean statues recently discovered at Tello; and with none 
of the bodies have there been found either amulets or papyri, 
or anything which is generally found in an Egyptian grave, 
Save one jasper scarad and a few beads. Large fond vessels, 
some of which contain vegetable remains, are placed at the 
head and foot of each grave, as well as smaller vases of very 
graceful forms. Ina child’s grave, which was found intact, a 
shell was laid at the right side of the head, and over the place 
of the heart was a small vase with concentric patterns, of the 
style known as Cypriote. A bronze cup and a bronze rasp 
have also been found, and some arrowheads of a type not seem 
before. The heads of the dead are almost invariably laid to 
the westward. Mr. Naville ascribes this singular necropolis to 
the Roman period, when the scribes no longer understood the 
hieroglyphic characters, and the art of writing the ancient lan- 
guage was practically lost. Mr. Griffith, judging fron the 
archeological evidence of some of the pottery, beads, &c., 
inclines, on the other hand, to a much earlier date. They both 
agree, however, that the faces on the coffin-lids have a very un- 
Egyptian look, and that there is something strange and uncanny 
about them, Here, again, it is evident, is another problem t> 
be solved. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday, the 16th inst., the members of the above 
Association paid their second visit to the Royal Jubilee 
Exhibition, Old Trafford, Manchester, and the large number: 
present were conducted over the building by Mr. Tuke, of the 
firm of Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, the architects, and Mr.. 
Compton. Much interest was shown in the admirable arranze- 
ments and in the striking effects produced, and more especially 
the dome. The exhibits appear to be in a very forward state, 
and will no doubt be all complete by the opening day, which 
has been arranged for May 3. Leaving the main building the 
members proceeded to Old Manchester and Salford, and were 
met by Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, the architects for this. 
portion. After an examination of the model this epitome of 
local history was carefully inspected, and a most enjoyable 
afternoon was concluded with a visit to the Botanical Gardens, 
which are connected with the Exhibition. 


DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Durham and Northumberland’ 
Archeological Society was held last week in Bishop. 
Cosin’s Library, Durham. The president, the Rev. William 
Greenwell, described the work of the year. The first excursion. 
was made to Hunwick, Witton, Hamsterley, and Escomb. At 
Hunwick there was a church which dated back to the fourteenth. 
century, and although there was only a small portion of the- 
walls left and one window, yet there was very much to arouse- 
their interest. There was also an old manor house which dated 
as early as the reign of Henry VIII. At Witton they found a 
church which well merited being taken in hand and put into a 
state of reparation. At Hamsterley they found a church which» 
had been restored in such a fashion as probably no one in the- 
world ever saw before. When they visited the place a few years 
ago, they found a very nice country church. But at their last 
visit they found that it had been barbarised in the most awful 
manner conceivable. Several enormities were perpetrated, and 
amongst other things a chimney was constructed consisting 
of draining tiles and railway sleepers. Having made a brief 
reference to Escomb, the President said their second visit was 
to Bywell and Hexham. At the former place one of the 
churches had been a good deal restored, but the restoration of 
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the other was simply deplorable. Having referred to the two 
days’ visit to Rock, Dunstanborough, and Coldingham, he spoke 
of the Society’s visit to Finchale Abbey, and a most interesting 
biography of St. Godric was read by Provost Consitt. Their 
next visit was to Greatham, Bellingham, and Norton. At 


Greatham they met one of those “dreadful” persons who could | 


actually remember when some ancient structural work had 
been built. They had in the party a competent architect, who 
pronounced this work to date some centuries back, and yet this 
man came forward and said he could remember when it was 
done. He (the President) could recollect a similar incident on 
one occasion when a competent architect pronounced some 
work to have been executed in the fourteenth century, and then 
an old man came up and said, ‘‘ Why, ah did it mysel’ !” 
Their last visit was to Ponteland, Belsay, Bolam, and Whalton. 
The President next referred to some tables which had formerly 
stood in the kitchen of the castle at Durham, and which dated 
from the time of Bishop Fox. He had previously asserted that 
these tables had been destroyed, and he had by this aroused 
the indignation of the University authorities to a high pitch. 
They had even gone so far as to allege that he had spoken 
falsely, and that he had nothing to do with it. He maintained 
that they had to do with it, and he would take this opportunity 
of again reiterating most positively the assertion he had made, 
that these tables, which were of great antiquity, had been 
wilfully destroyed. 


EXTENSION OF ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY 


BUILDINGS. 


HE Senatus of Aberdeen University have been for some 
time considering the subject of the extension of the 
University Buildings) In the spring of 1885 they made an 
application for a grant to the Board of Works, and were 
referred by Lord Rosebery, then First Commissioner, to the 
Treasury. Since that time a draft scheme has been drawn up, 
which was formally approved by the Senatus in October last. 
A deputation, consisting of the Principal, Dr. Struthers, and 
Dr. Matthew Hay, waited upon Mr. A. J. Balfour, the Secretary 
for Scotland, laid the case for the Senatus before him, and 
received his cordial approval. An audience of the Treasury 
was then granted, and the same deputation waited on Lord 
Salisbury on November 22. Lord Salisbury promised to give 
the matter the most favourable consideration. No answer, 
however, to the claim of the Senatus was received for some 
months, and accordingly the Principal, on February 5, addressed 
a letter to Mr. W. H. Smith, who had by this time succeeded 
Lord Salisbury as First Lord of the Treasury, in which he 
summarised the main facts justifying the appeal to the Treasury 
for a grant of 84,000/. as follows :— 

I. That there is at Marischal College a great and clamant 
want of accommodation for the ordinary work of the classes, as 
well as for proper laboratories and museums. 

2. That the entrance to Marischal College is not only mean, 
but narrow and dangerous, drivers of vehicles having to stoop 
their heads under the gateway, as may be seen from the 
photographic views, which Lord Salisbury courteously coa- 
sented to receive. 

3. That at the other College, called King’s College, there is 
no examination or graduation hall at the place where gradua- 
tion in arts is bound to take place, and that the public cere- 
monials befitting such occasions cannot therefore be held, to 
our great loss and inconvenience. 

A reply has been recently received from the Treasury, in 
which their lordships regret that the wishes of Aberdeen 
University cannot be met. The case is not dealt with on its 
merits ; their lordships merely call attention to the fact that 
when very considerable State aid was granted in recent years 
for building purposes at the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, local contributions of about twice the amount of the 
Treasury’s grant were forthcoming, whereas in Aberdeen, 
according to the Senatus’s own statement, local efforts are not 
expected to realise more than one-fourth of the estimated total 
expenditure. They further state that a grant of 8,o00/. has 
just been promised to Edinburgh University for the purpose of 
building a hall, and that even that sum was given only in order 
to secure a local contribution of 54,000/. 

The following is the complete statement by the Senatus of 
the University of Aberdeen regarding extension of the 
University buildings :— 

The steady increase, amounting to overcrowding, expe- 
rienced in the leading departments of the University of 
Aberdeen for a considerable number of years, has now become 
so pressing as to threaten to interfere with the efficiency of the 
University. 

When, in the year 1880, the Senatus issued a provisional 
report on the wants of the University, the need of additional 
laboratory, classroom, museum, and library accommodation in 
Marischal College, and of an examination hall in Old Aberdeen, 


was referred to with special prominence, and has since, in the 
University Calendar, been annually brought under the notice of 
those interested in the University. 

The need of increased accommodation has of late come to 
assume a position of much greater urgency than the other 
deficiencies of the University mentioned in the report above 
referred to, and to require a separate consideration and a more 
prompt remedy. Two main causes have been at work. One 
of these is the steady growth of the University. The number 
of students has greatly increased during the last twenty years, 
and is still steadily growing. During that period the students 
in Marischal College have more than doubled, while those in 
King’s College have increased by nearly one-half. This of 
itself is sufficient to account for the demand for more accom- 
modation. But another cause, quite as powerful, has operated 
in the same direction, viz., the necessity for introducing the 
improved methods of teaching that are now everywhere in 
demand. While formerly few of the University branches of 
study in the Medical Faculty were taught demonstratively, alk 
of them are now illustrated by every possible appliance, and 
the students are by regular demonstrations familiarised with 
the objects connected with their profession, and are trained to 
apply their knowledge practically. Many extra practical classes,, 
attended by large numbers, have been established for these 
purposes in this as in similar Universities. The improvement 
effected by these changes is admitted to be very great ; but for 
carrying them out satisfactorily ampler space is now required, 
in the form of rooms for practical teaching, laboratories for 
students to work in, and enlarged museums, which were not 
required under the former system. In the teaching of the 
future, laboratory and practical work must play an increasingly 
important part. 

From the want of funds great difficulties have been experi- 
enced in endeavouring to effect these much-needed improve- 
ments, and the resources of the University have already been 
strained to the utmost. Within the last year or two it has 
become evident that only by an appeal to the Government 
could a very grave state of mitters be averted, and sufficient 
provision be mide for carrying on, in conformity with modern 
requirements, the work of the medical school. 

The anatomical department has already been provided with 
sufficient accommodation, with the exception of some elonga- 
tion of the dissecting-room, which offers no difficulty ; bitin 
the other departments the pressure is much felt. The addition 
of the department of pathology by the foundation of the Chair 
of Pathological Anatomy in 1882 by the late Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, although a great benefit to the University, has caused 
the difficulties to reach a climax. 

A classroom has not been provided for this new department. 
Moreover, the room which is temporarily appropriated as a 
pathological laboratory is insufficient, and accommodation is. 
required for a pathological museum. 

esides the inconvenience above referred to, affecting the 
pathological department, seven of the departments taught in 
Marischal College Buildings are in need of increased class- 
room accommodation, the classrooms being so crowded as to 
interfere with the teaching, every device to gain space having 
been already exhausted. 

Owing to the paucity of classrooms, in several instances 
more classes than one have to be taught in the sam2 room. 
The result is great inconvenience to the professors, who have 
to shift diagrams and remove apparatus under circumstances 
most disadvantageous to the continuity and the effectiveness of 
the teaching. 

Ten of the departments are greatly in want of increased 
accommodation for rooms for practical classes, laboratories,. 
and museums. In illustration of this, it may bé mentioned 
that the research laboratory in nearly all these departments is. 
the only room available for the conducting of the practical 
class. This arrangement, it is needless to say, is incompatible 
with the proper working of the University. 

In regard to King’s College, additional accommodation for 
the Arts Faculty is also essential. An examination hall is abso- 
lutely needed, and in several departments the accommodation. 
is insufficient for the number of students attending the classes. 

Among the various plans that have suggested themselves: 
for adding to the University Buildings, so as to relieve the 
pressure in the Medical Faculty, no plan appears so feasible as. 
that of completing the quadrangle of Marischal College. 

The pecuniary difficulty is by no means a light one. 
University itself has no funds applicable to such a purpose. 

Much advantage has no doubt been derived from the 
arrangement instituted by the Commissioners under the 
Universities (Scotland) Act of 1858, whereby the existing 
buildings are under the charge of Her Majesty’s Board of 
Works, but it is felt that the extension now required is on a 
scale that necessitates a special appeal to be made to the 
Government for such a grant as will meet the exigencies of the 
case. 

Moreover, the bestowal of such a grant is a matter of justice 
to the Northern University. Within the past twenty years 
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there have been bestowed on the two Southern Universities of 
Scotland very large grants of the public money, viz., 120,000/. 
to the University of Glasgow, by six annual instalments of 
20,000/,, and to the University of Edinburgh 80,0007, by four 
similar instalments, making in all a sum of 200,000/. During 
that period there has been no corresponding grant to the 
University of Aberdeen, and judging from the number of 
students to be benefited, which now approaches 1,000, the 
claim of Aberdeen University to a grant sufficient to meet its 
requirements is at once reasonable and equitable. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE report of Sir F. W. Burton to the trustees of the 
4h National Gallery appeared this week. After describing 
the extension of the gallery, the Director says :— 

“ Although the rooms now added to the gallery may afford 
sufficient wall space for a more convenient and systematic dis- 
tribution of the pictures which form the present National 
Collection, the trustees and director feel that that space is far 
from adequate to meet the requirements of future years, and 
they trust that Her Majesty’s Government will so far recognise 
this deficiency as to take into timely consideration the possi- 
bility of enlarging the building still further. The trustees and 
directors heard with regret that when the project of widening 
St. Martin’s Lane was under consideration an arrangement had 
been entered into between the Office of Works and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, under which it was proposed to cut 
off a portion of the terrace and area at the south-east angle of 
the National Gallery for the purpose of enlarging the roadway 
opposite the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. It is hoped 
that this expedient, involving as it would so great a disfigure- 
ment to the facade of one of our principal public buildings, has 
been abandoned. A simpler and far less objectionable mode 
of securing the object in view would be to remove the steps in 
front of St. Martin’s Church and allow the columns of its 
portico to stand upon a plinth wall or podium. The space now 
occupied by the steps could then be used as a footway, and the 
road would thus be widened in the direction most needed for 
traffic.” 

The Director also notices the failure of the attempt that was 
made by the National Gallery Board to obtain some of the 
funds of the British Institution. He says the Trustees received 
the decision of the Charity Commissioners with regret, and 
protested against the proposed arrangements. 

The altar-piece known under the name of the “ Colonna 
Raphael,” formerly the property of the late Duke de Ripalda, 
and bequeathed by him to the ex-King of the Two Sicilies, 
after having been retained at the National Gallery at the 
request of the Duke since 1871, was in March 1886, by order 
of its present possessor, and with the authority of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, delivered up to his representative (or agent) in Lon- 
don, and is now deposited in the South Kensington Museum. 
The ex-King of the Two Sicilies has conveyed, through the 
Earl of Ashburnham, his thanks to the Trustees and Director 
of the National Gallery for allowing the picture to remain so 
long in their custody. 

The following pictures have been purchased during the 
year 1886 :—‘ Portrait of William Godwin, the Author,” by 
John Opie, R.A. ; “Portrait of Samuel Scott, the Marine 
Painter,” by Thomas Hudson; “The Israelites gathering 
Manna in the Wilderness,” by Ercole di Roberto Grandi; “A 
portion of Old Westminster Bridge,” by Samuel Scott ; “ The 
Valley of the Yare, near Thorpe, Norwich,” by James Stark ; 
“The Madonna and Child with Saints,” by Bonifazio, the 
elder ; “ The Madonna and Child with Saints,” by Giovanni 
Busi Cariani ; “ The Vagrants,” by Frederick Walker, A.R.A. ; 
“ Ecce Ancilla Domini” (The Annunciation), by Gabriel Dante 
Rossetti; “ Féte at the Marriage of Gianfrancesco II. Gonzaga 
and Isabella d’Este,” by Domenico Morone; “Féte at the 
Marriage of Gianfrancesco II. Gonzaga and Isabella d’Este,” 
by Domenico Morone (companion picture to the last) ; (sup- 
posed) “ Portrait of Girolamo Malatini, Professor of Mathe- 
matics,” by Gentile Bellini ; ‘The Meeting of Coriolanus with 
Volumnia and Veturia,” by Michele da Verona ; “The History 
of Joseph” (Part I.), by Francesco Ubertini (Il Bachiacca) ; 
“The History of Joseph” (Part II.), by ditto, ditto ; “ The 
Madonna and Child,” by Andrea di Luigi d’Assisi ; ‘Interior 
of a Cottage with Figures,” by Abraham de Pape. 

The following are the year’s bequests and donations to the 
gallery :—‘“ Landscape and Figures,” by Salvator Rosa: 

‘ Portraits of the Artist’s Father and Mother,” by Thomas 
Webster, R.A.; a landscape, viz., “The Woods of Sweet 
Chestnut above Varenna, Lake Como,” by Frederick Lee 
Bridell; a landscape, viz. “The Hay-Wain,” by John 
Constable, R.A.; an etching, by Brunet Debaines, from the 
above picture ; “ The Madonna and Child, enthroned,” by 
ree Veneziano ; “ Fragment of a fresco representing the 
of the Rebel Angels,” from the church of St. Angelo at 


Arezzo, by Spinello Aretino. Two fragments from the decora- 
tive border of the above-mentioned fresco. “‘A Study of 
Foliage, Birds, Insects, &c.,” by Otto Marcellis. Forty-five 
water-colour copies from pictures by old masters (chiefly of the 
Spanish school). 

Of the three collections of Turner’s drawings available for 
temporary loan to provincial institutions, No. 2 set have been 
returned by the Corporation of Aberdeen, and No. 1 set are in 
the National Gallery, while No. 3 set remains on loan in the 
National Gallery of Ireland. 

The following well-known pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
belonging to the Dilettanti Society have been kindly lent by 
that body to the Trustees of the National Gallery, and are at 
present hung in Room V. :—1. A portrait group representing 
Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Sir J. Taylor, Mr. Payne Galway, Sir 
William Hamilton, Mr. Richard Thompson, Mr. Stanhope, and 
Mr. Smyth of Heath. 2. A portrait group representing Lord 
Mulgrave, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Dundas, the Earl of Seaforth, 
the Hon. Charles Greville, Lord Carmarthen (afterwards Duke 
of Leeds), Mr. Charles Crowle, and Sir Joseph Banks. 
3- Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by himself; life-size ; rather 
more than bust Jength. The painter is dressed in a brown 
morning robe, with full sleeves and a white neck-cloth; three- 
quarter face ; hair aw naturel; his right hand rests on a book. 

The total number of pictures now contained in the public 
rooms of the gallery is about 1,020, exclusive of water-colour 
drawings. During the year 1886, thirty pictures have been 
covered with glass, making a total number of 268 pictures so 
protected. 

As nearly as can be calculated, the National Gallery was 
visited by 842,380 persons on the public days during the year, 
showing a daily average attendance on such days (207 in 
number) of 4,069. These numbers must, however, be only 
regarded as approximate, no accurate means of checking them 
being as yet in use. 

On students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays), when the 
number of visitors entering by payment is registered by a 
turnstile, 47,934 persons were admitted between January 1 and 
December 31, 1886, the admission fees (at sixpence each) 
amounting to 1,198/. 7s., as compared with 1,309/. 9s. received 
in 1885. 

The total number of students’ attendances at the gallery on 
Thursdays and Fridays throughout the year was 26,127. 
Independently of partial studies, 899 oil-colour copies of pic- 
tures have been made, viz, 588 from the works of 64 old 
masters, and 311 from the works of 37 modern painters. 

The issue of a new edition of the larger Foreign Schools 
catalogue has been unavoidably delayed, owing in great part to 
the rapid increase of the collection ; but it is under revision, 
and will shortly be published. Meanwhile an abridged edition, 
containing notices of the latest acquisitions, is being sold at 
sixpence per copy. The fifty-first edition of the British and 
Modern Schools is also on sale, price sixpence per copy. The 
total number of catalogues sold in 1886 was 16,111. 

The foreign or old masters’ works most frequently copied 
during the year were Rembrandt’s “ His Own Portrait,” seven- 
teen times; Vandyke’s “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” seventeen 
times ; and Greuze'’s “ Girl with an Apple,” sixteen times. The 
English pictures in greatest request were Landseer’s “ Dignity 
and Impudence” and “Sleeping Bloodhound,” followed by 
Reynolds’s ‘‘ Heads of Angels,” ‘The Infant Samuel,” “The 
Age of Innocence,” and “ Robinetta.” 


MONASTIC BUILDINGS OF THE LEEDS 
DISTRICT. 


sak LECTURE was delivered on Tuesday by Dr. Jessopp 
before the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, on 
religious houses in the neighbourhood of Leeds. At the time 
of the Conquest all the English monasteries had been governed 
for a couple of hundred years or so by a code of laws which 
went by the name of the rule of St. Benedict. Selby was a 
specimen of the Benedictine monastery. This monastery was 
founded three years after the battle.of Hastings by William 
the Conqueror, but though it was in process of building for 
four hundred years it was never finished. With the exception 
of the church, not one stone now remains of the structure 
raised. The buildings of a monastery were originally very 
simple, and they continued comparatively simple to the end. 
It was quite an exception to find the domestic buildings at all 
sumptuous and costly. The first thought was to make the 
church magnificent. The church at Selby, as in all monasteries 
of the day, was built in the form of a cross. No privacy was 
possible within the walls of the monastery. The Black or 
Benedictine monk was never to be left alone. Every one was 
watching and being watched. It was a popular delusion that 
the monks lived in cells. There was nothing in the shape of a 
cell in a monastery. The monks were required to present 
themselves in the church and join in the worship 
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seven times a day, and to come into the chapter-house once 
a day in order that all that related to the management and 
discipline of the House might be considered and arranged. 
Then some time was spent in the refectory and in the gardens 
and grounds, and at recreation-time bowls were played. The 
monastery was a community constituted on a monarchical 
basis: the abbot was a kind of king, and his word was law ; 
he held his position for life, and no one could depose him. If 
he were a man of real force of character, he impressed himself 
mightily on the community. The Benedictine monk could not 
be ignorant in the better times, and he could not be idle. He 
had to do a great deal of educational work. The school was 
kept in the cloister, and the boys were taught something more 
than the three R’s; they were taught music, to sing at sight, 
and Latin. If a lad showed a taste for art, he was taught 
drawing and painting, to handle the chisel, and carve in wood 
and stone. If he showed still higher qualities, he was accepted 
as a brother of the monastery. The desire for reformation 
brought into existence the Cluniac Order, of whose houses 
Pontefract Priory, founded by Robert de Lacy, was typical. 
Passing on to the Cistercians, the rev. gentleman called atten- 
tion to Rievaulx, Fountains, and Kirkstall Abbeys, remarking 
that the Cistercian movement was a determined effort to make 
the monastic life an abiding protest against the frivolity, luxury, 
and selfishness of the work-a-day world, but it was also a deter- 
mined effort to make war upon the luxury, splendour, and dis- 
play in the worship of God in the Church. The Cistercians 
lifted up their voice against the Black Monks, and denounced 
them as sham reformers, who had broken their rule, and had 
not kept to their first love. They therefore discarded all 
that characterised the Benedictine monks, including their 
black gown. 


Pogones, 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAzLiTT. 


ZABAGLIA AND THE OBELISK OF MONTE 
CITORIO. 


MONG all the Roman obelisks there is not one which has 
given rise to so many dissertations as the “ Obelisco 
Solare,” which stands in the Piazza on Monte Citorio. There 
are several reasons for the interest it has for archzologists. In 
the first place, the hieroglyphics which cover it are of great 
beauty ; and then we know that it was at one time turned to 
practical use, being used in the time of Augustus for the gnomon 
of a meridian. Originally it stood in the Campus Martius, 
its companion during the voyage from Egypt having been set 
up in the Circus Maximus. Rome suffered so many vicissi- 
tudes, we need not be surprised to learn that for thirteen cen- 
turies the obelisk in the Campus Martius was lost to sight. 
Three hundred years ago Pope Sixtus V., who did so much for 
archeology, ordered an exploration to be made in the hope of 
finding it. The following account in a book by Pompeio 
Ugonio, which appeared in 1588, shows that the search was 
successful :— 

“ Near this place [7.2., the church of St. Lorenzo in Lucina] 
Czesar Augustus consecrated to the sun that famous obelisk, 
insculped with Egyptian letters, in height 110 feet; and so 
ordered that it served with the shade to show the length and 
changes of day and night. Last year this obelisk was, 
by order of the present Pope Sixtus V., sought for ; and behind 
this church, opposite to the palace of the Signori Conti, we saw 
it in part uncovered, together with the Egyptian characters. 
But because it was much burnt and battered, and to take it up 
it would be necessary to ruin some houses, it was thought not 
worth. while : for which reason, after it had lain some days 
uncovered, it was buried again in the same rubbish which 
covered it before. In this same place, as Pomponio Leto 
and Andrea Fulvio testify, there was found in their time (about 
eighty years ago), in the new chapel belonging to the chaplains, 
a most beautiful and large dial which had seven degrees around 
it, and lines distinguished by gilded metal. The ground was 
paved with large square stones, having the same lines, and in 
one corner the four winds were represented in mosaic, with this 
inscription, ‘ Tie north wind blows.’” 

Sixtus V. was enthusiastic about obelisks, and during his 
brief reign four were erected, viz., those of St. Peter’s, St. 
John Lateran, St. Maria Maggiore, and the Piazza del Popolo. 
The first alone was unbroken, and unless the defective condi- 
tion of the obelisk of Augustus was exaggerated, we cannot 
understand why the Pope did not try to enrich Rome by a fifth 
obelisk, If he had tried, Fontana would have found no 
difficulty in raising and fixing the four pieces of which it 
was composed. 


The obelisk remained buried until April 1748. In that year 


the friars of the church of St. Lorenzo in Lucina were remov- 
ing some old houses, and once more the obelisk (of which the 
existence had been forgotten) was discovered. Benedict XIV. 
was then Pope, and willingly agreed to have it removed. 
Several architects were consulted, but their estimates were 
supposed to be excessive. At last the work was entrusted to 
Nicholas Zabaglia, a carpenter, who, by his skill, rose to the 
responsible position of director of works of St. Peter’s at the time. 
Although he was a man having great power of invention, and 
held so high a position, his pay was only five pauls a day, or 
about half a crown English! An English. amateur named 
Russell was at the time in Rome, and in one of his letters 
home he gave the following account of Zabaglia, with whom he 
was acquainted :— 

“ He is an old man about seventy, can neither write nor 
read ; and yet by mere dint of practice has attained to so much 
skill as to perform things beyond the power of the most 
eminent architects. I shall give you two instances of his 
extraordinary abilities, for his removing of this obelisk is not 
such, in my opinion, though much admired here. . . . About 
four or five years ago the cupola of St. Peter’s was so much 
impaired by time that it was thought necessary to apply some 
immediate remedy. Accordingly five hoops of iron were fixed 
round it, on the outside, to brace and hold it fast together.* 
There were no fewer than fifty cracks running and dispersing 
themselves here and there, being visible to the eye within the 
church, and some of them were so wide that they passed 
quite through, and in one I could lay three of my fingers. To 
repair these a scaffolding was necessary; but to make one 
from the pavement of the church to the top would have been 
not only vastly expensive, but likewise very inconvenient, 
especially as the great altar stands just under the centre of the 
cupola, To avoid both these objections, Zabaglia made a 
scaffolding, which had its base or foundation upon the cornice 
of the church, which goes round where the cupola begins. On 
this cornice he laid out two beams, and upon these beams ran 
up the whole scaffold, concave wise, quite to the lantern, so 
that the upper part hung perpendicular; and, what is very 
extraordinary, he made no holes in the walls to receive the 
ends of the timber, but the whole was so well connected that it 
was supported entirely by the two forementioned beams as the 
base, and by two others that came down from the lantern. The 
scaffolding was at least 150 feet high, and was moved about as 
there was occasion. About three years ago he cut out a 
picture of Domenichino’s, painted in fresco on the main wall of 
St. Peter’s, 40 feet high, and removing it, without dislocating a 
stone or damaging the picture, placed it entire in the church of 
the Carthusians at Diocletian’s Baths.” 

Zabaglia’s scaffoldings were considered to be so remarkable 
that Bottari, the librarian of the Vatican, did not consider it 
was not unworthy of so learned a prelate to write an account 
of them, which was accompanied by engravings. They were 
also eulogised in the Abbé Passeroni’s two-volumed poem, “II 
Cicerone.” 

The following contemporary account will explain some of 
the circumstances connected with the removal of the obelisk :— 

“ On May 10, 1748, Zabaglia begun his operations, which he 
continued for above two months, the removal of the obelisk and 
pedestals not being finished till July 31, and even then neither 
the base nor pavement on which it stood was taken up. I was 
present there the first morning, and attended several times 
since, and was agreeably entertained with the repeated sight 
of so great a piece of antiquity and of the working of the 
machine in removing it. 

‘‘ When this obelisk was thrown down it fell directly south 
and broke into four pieces, of which that’ which was lowest 
rested at one end upon the pedestal to which it had been fixed, 
and the three other lay lower or higher, according to the in- 
equality of the ground. This is a proof that at the time of its 
fall the earth or rubbish was almost even with the top of the 
pedestal, otherwise the largest end could not possibly have 
leaned upon the edge of it, nor the other pieces have lain in 
the position they did. 

“ The pedestal of granite I took at first not to be properly a 
pedestal, but a part of the obelisk itself, but upon examination 
I found both the upper part of the former and the lower of the 
latter to have a smooth surface ; whereas had they been in one 
piece, and one part broken off from the other, each must neces- 
sarily have been rugged or jagged; but they had been certainly 
so well adapted and joined to each other as to seem all of a 
piece, without any breaking of a cornice. This pedestal of 
granite was 14 feet 3} inches high, and stood upon another of 
Grecian marble, with a small cornice running round it, which 
measured 2 feet 11 inches. Under this was a sort of step or 
pediment of the same marble, of 2 feet 4 inches, which had a 
cornice that projected 1} feet from the pedestal, and beneath 
this pediment or step was a base almost level with a pavement 
of broad stone ; so that the whole height of the pedestal was 
194 feet. 


* See ‘* Bygone” in Zhe Architect, April 18, 1885. 
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“This obelisk, when standing, was certainly one of the most 
beautiful in Rome, the hieroglyphical figures being cut with the 
utmost exactness and elegance. These figures are plain and 
visible only on that side which lay next to the ground, those on 
the three other sides being so defaced by fire and barbarous 
hands that they are not to be distinguished, It was removed 
into a court of a palace just by, called I] Palazzo dell’ Impresa, 
where it now lies with the fairest side upmost in six pieces put 
close together, the number having been unfortunately increased 
by two in the removal. The length of the obelisk is 71 English 
feet, to which, if we add the measure of the pedestal, &c., 
being 19 feet 6} inches, the exact height of the whole will be 
go feet 64 inches.” ; : 

Zabaglia employed the plan of fixing crosswise stout 
scaffold poles supported by balks of timber from which large 
pulley blocks were suspended. Ropes were passed round the 
obelisk and connected with the blocks and with capstans which 
were worked by hand labour. As one of the fragments was 
lifted, a beam of wood was placed beneath it until it reached 
the level of the gangway leading to the courtyard of the palazzo, 
along which it was pushed upon rollers. 

The obelisk lay in the courtyard until 1792, when it was 
erected on Monte Citorio, under the direction of Antinori, at 
the cost of Pius VI. The pieces that were employed to com- 
plete the restoration were obtained from another ancient work. 
The Roman Senate raised a column of red granite in honour of 
Antoninus Pius. It was discovered in the pontificate of 
Clement V., and would have been raised if the Pope’s architect 
had not doubted of the practicability of the operation. The 
column was unbroken. It rested on timber to which some 
beggars set fire in order to warm themselves. The column 
was split and some of the fragments were utilised for the repairs 
of the obelisk. 

The removal of the obelisk was Zahaglia’s last important 
work, for he died in 1750. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Carliste.—The Warwick Road Presbyterian church has 
been reopened after extensive alteration and improvement. 
The work has been carried out under the personal superintend- 
ence of Mr. Taylor-Scott, architect, by Mr. William Latimer, 
builder, the sub-contractors being—Builder’s and slater’s work, 
Mr. M. Newton; painter’s work, Messrs. Forsyth & Duck- 
worth, Henry Street ; plasterer’s work, Messrs. R. M. Ormerod 
& Son; wrought and cast-iron work, Messrs. Cairns & Co. 
and Messrs. Porter Brothers ; gas-fittings, Messrs. W. & R. M. 
Hill; stained glass, Mr. Swaine Bourne, Birmingham; up- 
holsterer’s work, Messrs. J. Kirkbride & Son. 

Frodsham.—The tower of Frodsham parish church has 
been reopened after being repaired under the direction of Mr. 
S. Davies, architect, of Frodsham, and the work has been 
carried out by Mr. Thomas Davis at a cost of about 1,300/, 

Gasgow.—The memorial-stone has been laid of a new 
United Presbyterian church in Lancefield Street. The church 
is being built by Messrs. M‘Kissock & Co., from designs by 
ee H. B. W. Steel & Balfour, architects, and is in Classic 
style. 

Hartford —The new tower which has been added to 
St. John’s Church, Hartford, has been opened. It has been 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of 
‘Chester, by Mr. James Holland, of Northwich. Messrs. 
Rylance & Taylor, of Northwich, did the woodwork. The 
tower 1s square on plan, about 70 feet high, and is built of red 
stone for the dressings and internal face of walls, with red 
stone scutched work for the angles and turret, and the spaces 
between the dressings and scutched work is filled in with 
‘Tegnose wall stones from the Macclesfield quarries. The walls 
at the base of the tower are nearly 6 feet thick, and 3 feet 
6 inches at the top, and are finished above the roof with a 
battlemented coping. 

Hollingbourne.—The memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan 
chapel have been laid. The chapel will include a chapel-house 
and schoolroom ; it will be built of Kentish rag, and will allow 
of future extension. Mr. A. W. Smith, of Maidstone, is the 
architect. 

Horwich.— The memorial-stones of a new Wesleyan 
chapel have been laid. The architects are Messrs. Woodhouse 
«& Morley, of Bolton ; the style is to be Gothic, the structure 
will be of Yorkshire stone, and the cost 4,300/. The con- 
tractors are—For the stonework, Mr. William Dougill. Bolton : 
for the wood and ironwork, Messrs, Jo*H. 2&*G: “Marsden of 

Bolton ; plumbing, Mr. Walsh, Daubhill; slating, Mr. Hode- 
son, Bolton ; and plastering and painting, Mr. Warburton, also 
of Bolton, ’ 

_Shrewsbury.—The church of All Saints at the Clive 
originally chapel-of-ease to St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, has been 

restored under the direction of Mr. C. J. Ferguson of Carlisle 
Messrs. Treasure, of Shrewsbury, being the contractors. The 


floor of the chancel and sanctuary have been laid with Italian, 
Devonshire, and Irish marbles, by Messrs. Williams & Clay, of 
Warrington and the reredos reproduces in a carved panel 
in alabaster, Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper, by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, of London. 


GENERAL. 


Landseer’s Picture, A Distinguished Memder of the 
Humane Society, has been bequeathed by the late Mr. New- 
man Smith, of Bournemouth, to the National Gallery. 

The Frescoes of Mr. Ford Madox Brown for the Man- 
chester Exhibition buildings at Old Trafford have now been 
nearly all placed in position on the spandrels of the dome, and 
it is expected that the whole of them will have been placed by 
the end of the week. 


Toe Walker Gallery has received in temporary exchange 
for pictures lent for exhibition at Manchester the following 
pictures from the Manchester permanent exhibition :—7he 
Good Samaritan, by Mr. G. F. Watts; The Ides of March, by 
Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. ; and Eve ZYempted, by Mr. R. Spencer- 
Stanhope. 

Mr. John Pierpoint, architect, of Warrington, has just been 
appointed a borough magistrate. 

The Dudley Board of Guardians have received twenty- 
two applications for the appointment of architect for the new 
offices for the Board. 


The New Bell and Clock Tower for St. John’s Church, 
Chester, has been opened. 

Improvements to Whitby harbour, estimated to cost 
between 12,000/, and 15,090/.,, are being taken in hand. 


The “Charles Dickens” Room at the Leather Bottle, 
Cobham, escaped all but a slight amount of damage in the late 
fire, and is practically uninjured. 

The Tay Bridge, it is stated, is expected to be ready for 
traffic in the coming month of June. 

A New Church is proposed to be built for St. Andrew’s 
parish, Droitwich. 

The Chairman of the Building Committee at the last 
meeting of the Smethwick Local Board stated that plans had 
been passed for the erection of 141 houses in the parish. One 
builder, named Mead, presented plans for 107 houses to be 
built in Downing Street. 

A Cottage Hospital! is being erected at Faversham, from 
the designs of Mr. Vernon, architect. 

A Relic of Roman Britain has been found at Canterbury, 
while excavating the site of a new bank, in the shape of a 
Roman terra-cotta image, about six inches in height, and in a 
good state of preservation, although declared to be at least 
fifteen hundred years old. The figure is that of a female, hold- 
ing a child on either arm, and represents, it is said, the Goddess 
of Matrimony. It has been secured by the Sheriff of Canter- 
bury for presentation to the local museum. 

| & Chapel-of-Ease in connection with the parish of St. Paul’s, 
Shireshead, Garstang, is proposed to be erected. 


The Local Government Board has sanctioned a loan of 
10,000/. for the erection of a Town Hall, Public Offices, Free 
Library, and market shops on the site of the Old Market Hall | 
at Higher Buxton. Mr. Pollard, of Manchester, is the 
architect, and it is expected that the works will shortly be ~ 
commenced. 


The Free Library and public recreation grounds at » 
Hindley, a gift to the public by Mr. N. Eckersley, are com- » 
pleted, and nearly ready for handing over to the Local Board. 

The Schools at the Catholic Church, Upper Rosoman — 
Street, are to be enlarged, from the designs of Mr. H. Stapley, 
architect, Strand. 


The Chester Towa Council have authorised the building 
of a new and enlarged reading-room in connection with the 
free library in St. John Street. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. T. M. Lockwood, of Chester, who, in his report, says 
the proposed new reading-room would be placed at the rear of 
the ground between the back of the present building and the 
city walls, and a room 54 feet in length and 30 feet wide in its 
narrowest width built there. This room would have an area of 
1,715 square feet on its ground or lower floor, and this floor 
would be at the level of the entrance hall at the bottom of the 
inner steps, or four steps above the street pavement. The 
reading-room would be 17 feet 6 inches high at the sides, and 
rising by means of an open roof to a height of 26 feet at its 
apex. It would be lighted by roof lights in a manner similar to 
the new art gallery at the Grosvenor Museum. It is proposed 
to construct a gallery round this room, about 4 feet 6 inches 
wide, which would give a length of bookshelves 155 feet in 
length and 7 feet 6 inches high, and a further length of 133 feet 
in front of the gallery, 3 feet in height, the whole giving a net 
area of 1,562 square feet for storing books. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, & c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CHEPSTOW.—Plans for Erecting and Laying Out Cattle 
Market are invited. Mr. A. Griffiths, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Chepstow. 

DEMERARA.—June 1.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Town Hall and Municipal Offices. Premiums of 50/2. and 15/7. 
Mr. E. A. Gruning, F.R.I.B:A., 9 Gresham House, Old Broad 
SURES is Ce, 

EDINBURGH.—May 14.— Designs are invited for proposed 
Library Buildings. Premiums of £105 and 50 guineas. Mr. 
William Skinner, Tewn Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWITH.-—April 29.—For Supply of Portland Cement 
in Casks (40 tons) and Aberthaw Lias Lime (20 tons). Mr. 
Rees Jones, Borough Surveyor. 

ALDERSHOT.—April 26.—-For Enlargements and Altera- 
tions to Board Schools. Mr. S. Friend, Architect, Grosvenor 
Road, Aldershot. 

ATHERSTONE.—Apyril 25).—For Building Pumping Station, 
Green Lanes, Construction of Covered Reservoir,, Norden, 
Water Mains, Hydrants, Sluice Valves, X&c. Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, C.E., 7 Westminster Chambers, S.W. 

ATTERCLIFFE.—For Building Twenty-three Houses and 
Sale Shops. Mr. J. D. Townend, Architect, 45 Bedford Street, 
Sheffield. 

BARRY DOcK COMPANY.—May 19.—For Supply of Sleepers, 
Keys, Rails, Cast-iron Chairs, Fish-plates, Fisn-bolts, and 
Sleeper Bolts. Mr. G. C. Downing, Secretary, Vienna 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

BECKENHAM.—May 11.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Board School, Bromley Road. Mr. J. Ladds, Architect, 
4 Chapel Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

BELFAST.—April 27.—For Building Schoolhouse, Conns- 
water. Messrs. J. Fraser & Son, CE, 117 Victoria Street, 
Belfast. 

BEVERLEY. —April22.—For Building Board-room at Asylum. 
Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, Cogan Chambers, Hull. 

BIRMINGHAM —May 17.—For Building the Victoria Courts. 
The Borough Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 

BIRSTAL.—May 6.—For Building Two Houses, Ten Cot- 
tages, &c. Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BLAENOGWR, NANTYMOEL. — April 25. — For Building 
Cemetery Chape!, Sexton’s Lodge, Boundary Walls, Draining, 
&e. Mr. W. R. Randall, Solicitor, Bridgend. 

BRAFFERTON.—April 30.—For Covered Fold Yards, Dutch 
Barn in Wood and Iron, Sheds, &c. Mr. T. Hardcastle, Sur- 
veyor, The Vireries, Boroughbridge, York. 


~ 


BRIDLINGTON.—April 25.—For Works of Sewerage. Mr. 5. 
Dyer, Surveyor, 3 Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 

BRIGHOUSE.—May 2.—For Construction of Extensive 
Abattoirs, Cattle Sheds, Boiler-house, Three Dwelling-houses, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 
11 Church Street, Brighouse. be 

BrisToL.—April 25.—For Dock Extension and Construe- 
tion of Graving Dock. Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer,. 
Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

BURMANTOFTS. — May 5.—For Building Church of St. 
Agnes. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperial Build~ 
ings, Leeds. 

Bury.—April 23.—For Extension of St. Mark’s Schools, 
Freetown. Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union, 
Chambers, Bury. 

Bury.—April 25 —For Building Printing Office. 
Burton, Architect, 4 Blackburn Street, Radcliffe. 

CANNOCK.—May 3.—For Additional Accommedation for 
230 Children at Board School, Walsall Road. Mr. Frederick 
W. Evans, Architect, 83 High Street, Birmingham. 

COLCHESTER.—April 30.—For Extension of Wesleyan 
Schools. Mr. T. A. Cressy, Architect, Clacton-on-Sea. 

DARLINGTON.—April 27.—For Building Dwelling-house,. 
Office, and Stores at Gasworks. The Gasworks Engineer, 
Town Hall, Darlington. 

DARLINGTON.—April 27.—For Building St. Hilda’s Church. 
Mr. Clayhills, Coniscliffe Road, Darlington. 

DARWEN.—-May 2.—For Construction of Retort House,, 
Stack, and Chimnéys. Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk 
Street, Manchester. ' 

DrEwsBpuRY.—For Building House, Savile Town. Mr. F. W. 
Ridgway, Architect, Dewsbury. 

DUNDEE.—April 26.—¥or Building Public Hall. 
Sim, Architect, 19} High Street, Montrose. 

Excin.—April 28.—For Stables, Coach-house, &c., Glen- 
grant. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

Excin.—April 30.—For Building Villa. Messrs. Bruce & 
Sutherland, Architects, Elgin. a 

ESHER.—April 25.—For Additions and Alterations at 
Brookleigh, Hare Lane. Mr. R. T. Elsam, Architect, Local 
Board Office, Hampton Wick. 4 

FARNHAM.—April 30.—For Erecting Air Shafts in connec- 
tion with Main Sewer, York Town and Camberley. Mr. E. 
Hart, Surveyor, Apsley House, Crowthorne, Berks. 

FARWORTH, LourH.—April 27.—For Building School and 
Out-Offices. Mr. W. Scorer, Architect, Bank Chambers, 
Lincoin. 

GLAscow-—April 26.—For Excavation and Brickwork of 
Foundations of Exhibition Buildings, Kelvingrove Park. 
Messrs. Campbell Douglas & Sellars, Architects, 266 St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

GLAsSGow.—April 30.—For Cast-iron Water Pipes (400 
tons), from 18 inches to 4 inches diameter. Mr. Gale, Engineer, 
Waterworks Office, 23 Miller Street, Glasgow. 

GREAT HASELEY.—April 26.—For Building Farm-house. 
Me. J. J. Bickerton, Town Hall, Oxford. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—May 
Three Bridges, and other Works at Ealing. 
Engineer, Reading Station. 

HALIFAX.—April 30.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
W. H. D. Horsfal!l, Architect, Albany Chambers, Commercial 
Street, Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—May ¢.—*..2 Constructing and Fitting-up 
Public Baths, Finchley New Road. “Messrs. Spalding & Auld, 
Architects, 15 Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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» HANLEY.—April 25.—For Building Earthenware Manufac- 
tory, Cliffe Vale. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, 
Hanley. ; 

HAVERFORDWEST.—April 23.—For Restoring Chancel of 
St. Mary’s Church. Mr. T. Rule Owen, High Street, Haver- 
fordwest. Mr. Ewan Christian, Architect. 

HeECKINCTON.—April 25.—For Building Farmhouse. 
J. R. Bensted, Architect, Sleaford. 

HorBuRY JUNCTION.—April 28.—For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

HORNCHURCH, ROMFORD.—May 4.—For Building Infant 
School. Mr. F. J. Smith, Architect, 272 Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E C. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 2.—For Wrought and Cast Iron- 
work for Wholesale Market to Cover 2,6554$ square yards. 
Mr. R. S. Dugdale, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — May 4.—For Building Schools. 
A. J. Taylor, Architect, Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 


IBTHORP. — April 23.—For Repairs to Farmhouse and 
Premises. Mr. J. Hillary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. 


INDIAN STATE RAILWAys.—April 26.—For the Supply of 
Ironwork for Covered Goods Wagons. Director-General of 
Stores, India Office, S. W. 

IpswicH.—April 29.—For Alterations to House and Shop. 
Mr. W. Eade, Architect, Post Office Chambers, Ipswich. 


KETTERING.—For Building Three Houses, Corner Shop, 
&c. Mr. A. H. Cooper, Architect, 16 Market Place, Kettering. 

KILWiNNING.—April 28.—For Building Manse. Mr. J. 
Armour, jun., 70 High Street, Irvine. 

LEICESTER.—May 6.—For Supply of 36-inch Inlet and 
‘Outlet Pipes for Gasholder Tanks and Holding Down Plates 
and Bolts. Mr. A. Colson, C.E., Gas Office, Leicester. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Smith, Woodhouse & Willoughby, Architects, 110 King Street, 
Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—April 30.—For Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct from Thirlmere (Seven Miles). Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., 
Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 


MONTGOMERY.—April 26.—For Alterations and Repairs to 
Town and Market Hall. Mr, William Wilding, Town Clerk, 
Montgomery. 

NABURN.—April 25.—For Construction of Ship Lock, &c., 
on the River Ouse. -Mr. George McGuire, Clerk to the Ouse 
Navigation Trustees, 17 Blake Street, York. 

NAVAN.—May 4.—For Building School-house. 
Keene, Navan. 

NEWPORT PAGNELL.—April 26.—For 
Tower and Engine-house at Waterworks. 
C.E , Northampton. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Building Shops and Business Pre- 
mises. Mr. W. A. Heuzell, Architect, Bank Chambers, 
Nottingham. 

OpIHAM.—For Additions to Almshouses. Mr. W. Turner, 
Architect, South Warnborough, Winchfield, Hants. 

PENMAENMAWR.—May 4.—For Building Co-operative Store. 
Mr. R. Grierson, Architect, Bangor. 

PENRHIWCEIBER.—April 27.—For Construction of Gas- 
holder Tank, Tar Tank, and River Wall. Messrs. G. W. 
Stevenson & Son, C.E., 38 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


POLMOOD.—May 9.—For Iron and Timberwork of a 


Rev. |.6b. 


Building Water 
Mr. John Eunson, 


Bridge over the River Tweed, also for Construction of Masonry 


Abutments with Concrete and Timberwork. Messrs. Cun- 
ningham, Blyth & Westland, C.E, 135 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

PORTRUSH.—April 23.—For Building Chancel and Organ 
Chamber to Church. Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur 


LITTLE FRANSHAM.—April 
Mr. Lovett, Post Office, Little Fransham. 
LONDON.—For Repairs to 115 Houses, 
Surveyor, 20 Budge Row, E.C. 
LoONGTON.—April 27.—For Cast-iron Pipes and Special 
Mr. W. W. Hulse, Secretary, Gasworks, Longton. 
MALMESBURY.—For Building Malt-house. 
may & Son, Architects, 17 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
MANCHESTER.—For the Works for New Schools. 


Offices, &c. 


Fittings. 


25.—For Building School, Street, Belfast. 


Mr. G. Newman, Pore 


Bury. 
Messrs. Crick- 


Messrs. 


PORTSMOUTH.—April 25.—For Concrete Wall, &c., Lumps 
Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk. 

RADCLIFFE. 
Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, 


—April 25.—For Building Three Houses. 


SANDBACH.—April 28.—For Retort House (60 feet by 
32 feet), Slating, and Iron Roof. Mr. Elisha Lees, Secretary, 
Gas Company, Sandbach. 


Ro bBbEEH xX ADAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), 


FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


> for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leadin 
to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 


Architects: 
ASEMENT 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- 


No. 148, without ” 


Size of Cover Piste 5 x 5, 
Dopth of Well 61x 3 diameter, 


Repairs to all kinds of Spring 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired. ‘The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR ”’ permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
pre ete in every direction, may be regulated in every imagiu- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also te supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few miinu'es by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. aS aa . 

For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7} x9. 

No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. <a ae sa 1 63/= } 45 

For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 103x123. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


- 42/- each. 
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“VICTOR.” “SINGL 
ACTION FLOGE 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself. and is ready to be 
fitted t> a door hanging 
on ordinary bntt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No, 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order, 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 

No. 140, with Silent Check Action ., 35/-). 6-in. 

No, 150, without ,, se ov + 30/-J barrel, 


” ” penea0l= 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices: 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘'VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96, 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


len 
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i 
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ee 35/- 


No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. es ae aa Sf 


No. 147, without ,, .. ss " . 
Size ot Cover Plate. 5x5 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the ordinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of sprin 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 


or left. Sam 
This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
SSS ina moment to suit the varying 
f. We pael 2 conditions of weather, and resist 
any wind pressure. The topcap egulates the eager J apeed. The “ Victor ” 
wats Spring willallow ofthe oor being thrown right back without injury, 


0. 
139, with Silent Check Action .._ .. ee «+ «+ 6-in, Barre,’ 35/- 
156 ys ie and Spring Adjustment 9%-in, ,, 1 45/- 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. ,, ~ 
157 Pe but with R-in, . 37/« 


” 


j a . A ” 
hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 
ON eprings Tecelved trom a distance wi be promptly repaired and returned. 
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SOUTHERN MAHRATTA RAILWAyY.—April 27.—For Supply 
of Wheels and Axles, Iron-covered Goods Bogie Waggons, 
Axle Boxes, Laminated Bearing Springs, Reversible Cast-Steel 
Crossings, Switches, &c. Offices, 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 


STOCKTON.—May 2.—For Construction of Breakwater 
(500 lineal yards) on North Side of River Tees, near Seaton 
Snook. Mr. John Fowler, Engineer, Tees Conservancy Office, 
Stockton, 

SUTTON MADDOCK, SHIFNAL. 
Parish Church. 
ford. 


SWANSEA.—For Building Arcade and Offices. 
Buckley Wilson, Architect, 16 Castle Street, Swansea. 


TARPORLEY.—April 25.—For Constructing Reservoir, Pipe 
Laying, and Works in connection, Vyrnwy Water Scheme. Mr. 
G. F. Deacon, Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 


THORNEY.—May 4.—For Erection and Repair of Farm 


Buildings. Mr. H. M. Townsend, Architect, The Precincts, 
Peterborough. 


TypU.—-For Rebuilding Hotel. Mr. E. H. Lansdowne, 
Architect, 26 High Street, Newport, Mon. 


WALSALL.—April 23.—For Alterations to Free Library. 
Mr. J. R. Cooper, Town Clerk. 


WALTON.—May 2.—For Wesleyan Chapel and Schools. 
Mr, Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

WARKWORTH.—May 5.—For Building Villa. Mr. G. 
Reavell, jun , Architect, Alnwick. 

WHEATHAMPSTEAD.—May 10—For Building Mission 


Chapel at the Folly. Mr. T. Robinson, Secretary, 92 Church 
Street, Luton. 


i April 30.—For Rebuilding 
Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Here- 


Mr. Je 


ABERDEEN. 
For Erection of the Free Press Buildings, Union Street, 
Aberdeen. Messrs. ELtis & WILSON, Architects, Aber- 
deen. Quantities by the Architects. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Geo. Fordyce & Co, mason. 
Jas. Garvie & Sons, carpenter. 
McGregor & Shand, slater. 
Wm. Rae, plasterer. 
Alex. Gunn, plumber. 
Jas. Garvie & Sons, painter & glazier. 


BEACONSFIELD. 
For Restoration of Mansion at Wilton Park, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 26 Great 
George Street, Westminster, and High Wycombe. 


Hollang Sc banned: 3), int us as £8,650 0 Oo 
Trollope . ° ° . . ’ ° » 7,983 9 © 
T. Boyce . SON, UI, . {Sh 7:923 9 0 
BYWATERS (accepted) 4 1p 2g lo anions 17,850 Ho) oO 


BEESTON. 
For Laying Sewer and Building Sewage Tank, &c., at the 
Rylands, Beeston. Mr. G. W.*HAWLEY, Surveyor. 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . : - h/ 707 aan O 
E. Westerman, Nottingham ; : 4 P22 ae OF 
R. & G. HOLMES, Swanwick (accepted) . ith deLOn O 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For New House for Mr. J. Bowker, Park Hill, Moseley, 
Birmingham. Mr. T. W. F. NEwTOoN, Architect, No. 121 


Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Mills & Son ° : ° . J/1;247 Gino 

. Bowen . ° n . 5 c . <1 1,070 ORO 

TENDERS. a Johnson . ; : . . . sob eo eS 
—_ T. LOND (accepted) . . : : 840 0 Oo 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


For Alterations to House, Charlotte Road, Edgbaston, for 
For Residence, with Outbuildings, for Mr. H. Knott, Stalybridge 


Mrs. Brown. 


Road. Messrs. J. EATON & Sons, Architects, Ashton- T. Week . : wo 8 . . . . £126 0 © 

under-Lyne. T. LOND (accepted : A ; ot - 1255 Os.0 
H. Rowland, Wharf Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. Plumbing. 

W. Knowlson, Market Place, plumbing and glazing. A. JONES (accepted) . : : . : 25 0 0 


MAHOGANY & HARD WoopDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO.. 206 BETHNAL GREEN 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 
; Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. é 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Pane’, - 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., & 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


WW’. RIOBLE:, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey. 


AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.cC, 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SWOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to su‘t all kinds of Boilers. 


At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 


TEBBUTT’S patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, F.C. 


Wi; 
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BIRMINGHAM— continued. 

For Alterations to Works, Legge Lane, for Mr. E. W. Hughes, 
Mr. T. W. F. NEWTON, Architect, No. 121 Colmore Row. 
Quantities by Mr. H. Clare, Bennett’s Hill. 

T.Lond . ; ; : : ; : . £1,140 0 
Fy Giles - : , : , ; - 0S5a.0 
T. Rowbotham . : ‘ ; : : ; 2875 8 
T. JOHNSON (accepied) . “ : ‘ 62570 

For Alterations to House, Elwotham Road, Edgbaston, for Mr. 

Frank Powell. Mr. T. W. F. NEwrTon, Architect, 121 


Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


0 10 0°90 


J. Bowen . : : : ; : * ofS 40800GkG 
C. Bampfield ~ . a : : . - 260 0 oO 
T. LOND (accepied) . : . ‘ 240 0 O 


For Pair of Villas, Moseley, Birmingham. Mr. T. W. F. 
NEWTON, Architect, 121 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
J. Kirton 3 : AVL teins, 
Hadgarth & Son 1,045 0 O 
C. BAMPFIELD (accepted) + 1,040 0 0 
For Alterations to Chapel, Knutsford Street, Balsall Heath, 
for the Trustees of the Cherry Street Wesleyan Circuit. 
Mr. T. W. F. NEWTON, Architect, 121 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
J. BOWEN) (aaepied) 4. Jed eae ae ah $2 150 6.0 se 
For Alterations to House, Park Road, Moseley, Birmingham, 
for Mr. J. Wakeman. Mr. T. W. F. NEwrown, Architect, 
121 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
T. LOND (accepted). 


BLAGDON. 
For Keeper’s Lodge, for Mr. W. H. Wills. 
Architect, Bristol. 
A. J. BEAVEN (accepted) . . . ° 


Mr. F. W. WILLs, 


- £341 0 0 


BRISTOL. 
For Completion of Tower at St. Agnes Church, Bristol. Mr. 
W. Woop BetHELL, Architect, London. 
A, J. BEAVEN (accepted) . “ : . £1,720 0 0 
For Building Farmhouse for Bishop Monk’s trustees, Horfield. 
Messrs. FOSrER & Woop, Architects, Bristol. 

A. J. BEAVEN (accepted). : ; : 
Lowest but one of five tenders. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT? 
| WARM.-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
Consist in the heating surface being greater than any 
caer Fire-grate introduced to the public. It is very 


simple in construction, and is made {n the form of a Stove 
the back of which is semicircular in shape, with gill: 
behind and smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece 
The same can be attached to any design of a Register o7 
Stove front. It is very suitable for schools, class-rooms 
‘waiting-rooms, hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling: 


On eae TESTIMONIALS, 
s Victoria Chambers, Westminster,S.W. : Junel0, 1884. 
Sm,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the 
efficiency of your patent warm-air fire grate. Tt has 
been very successful, and given every satisfaction where } 
: Yours, &c., 
*To Mr. Grundy. JAMES WauiR, F.R.I.B.A.” 
“6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.: 
* December 16, 1885. 


ate, and am glad to be able to say that I am 
g y disappointed, because, as you are aware, ] 
Was ratuer sceptical about its powers when you showed it 
to me: but now I can Say it answers admirably, and heate 
abundantly my porch-conservatory.—I am, yours truly, 
a > rT 

«To Mr. John Grandy.” R. S. LANDER, F.R.I.B.A. 


fom James Garry, Hsq.. Architect, We3t Hartlepool, 


“Halak July 188 

ae agi mt have very great pleasure in stating that 

of oa “a aelke, or patent warm-air ventilating fire grate 

o Eced = by me in schoo] at Seaton, and a second ine 
oP aa Palace, have given such satisfaction that I now 

order eleven to be inserted in New Upper Grade Schools ir. 

Cou re of erection at West Hartlepool. They are the most 

Cconomical, efficient, and easily managed stove at present 

be'ore the public.—Mr, John Grundy.” 

From Hon. and Rey. G. Q. C. Talbot, M.A., Withington 
p Fapcee Cheltenham, 

bs ics hig —Yonu will be gratified to hear thatthe schoo 

O20nomical a. 

Grundy.” 


Bdciety * s <s.a8 
hibition. tase eet Architectural and Building Trades Ex 


The war 


Apply to JOHN GRUNTY, 30 D ; 
London.—Works : TYLDKSL RY, near Munchen Pontas< 


Agent for Scotland, Seprisus Harp T 
’ 8H. UR SMITH, 1U r 
lace, Edinburgh. eee er, 


THE 


WOOD 


COMPANY. 
epeoidcation pest fee on ep aioe ns Doamend DM ALTA Nae DAVENPORT, 


§ FURNIVAL STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 
o oa oe a have now had an opportunity of testing GEORGE DAVENPO RT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 
WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At Moprrate Prices. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
warmed by your new grate. It is the most |*€Xture that they will bear without damage the 
ad efficientthat I have ever seen.—Mr, John | traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
an Public Institutions. 


-air ventilating grate shown Cri Jer Ge All INSPEOTION SOLICITED. 
the heat jue ‘ : 5 ilisiz 
acmuayschgoln and’ baliange y's Wunsly ot aesnirecsaes [AMERICAN WAITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far SUPERIOR in every respect to Swedi h, 
and CHEAPER. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


BROADSTONE. 
For Building Church at Broadstone, Dorset, for the Right Hon. 
Lord Wimborne and Rev. Canon Dawson-Damer. Mr. 
W. J. FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Wimborne. 


Tilset, Poole”... é : : 2,665 0 Oo 
Allen, Broadstone . : é é : . “2e75e Oo 
Green, Blandford. ; : : ; - 1,985 ‘Oo o 
Lucas & Cosser, Poole. : : : .'L1jO§o oa 
Griffin, Broadstone, Wimborne ; 1,900 0 0 
Clarke, Parkstone . , , ; 1,889 0 oO 
Mannell, Bournemouth : : ‘ » 1 s7OGsE2nio. 
McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . ‘ . 1,690 o.40 
G. Pearce, Longfleet - ; . : . 1,560 soae 


CAMBRIDGE. 
For Building Three Cottages and Public-house, Abbey Estate. 
Quantities by Mr. FRANK Waters, F.S.1, Architect, 
Cambridge. 


Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge. » £919).0[. 0 
G. J. Newman, Cambridge . D : t oh Sian) 19 
Waters & Feast, Haddenham . 5 : « POSIT 
Willmott & Sons, Cambridge. ; ; « 77 Tae O 
Saint, Cambridge. : ; A : : ely {33h 2 are. 
A, BUNTING, Fenstanton (accepfed) . : - 725 oe 


CARADOC. 
For Building Two Cottages and other Buildings at Caradoc, 
Ross, for Mr. E. Caddick. Mr. W. CHEIAKE, Hereford, 
Architect. 
J. Bowers, Hereford (accepted)  . : . £1,200 0 0 
CARDIFF. 
For Improvement Works, Clive Street, Cardiff. : 
7c. Pearson, ‘Catdiiio aan : ; 4 - £2,084) sien 
Ellis & Davies, Cardiff . : , : -. DOA tes 
J. Ricu, Cardiff (accepted ) : : : 2,177 lio 
For Construction of Road, for the Clydach Vale Building Club, 
Cardiff. 
D. Morgan, Clydach Vale, Pontypridd 
W. Willis, Ystrad Rhondda, Pontypridd : 
J. GRIFFITHS, Trealaw, Pontypridd (accepted) . 


- £135 18 3 
102 210,80 


FOB hE 


CARLISLE. , 
- £778 o o| For Building Valve House, Harraby Hill Reservoir, Carlisle. 


> tidy ag) ae 


BEATY BROTHERS, Carlisle (accepted) . 


ee E 


a 7 
— 


C. H. MABEY, 


SCULPTOR, 


Proprietors. 


sive Stock of NEW DESIGNS for Internal and 
External Plaster, 


Or Cement Decoration, for Buildings in all Styles. 


MODELLING AND CARVING. 


WOOD, BRICK, OR CEMENT. 


MENTS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 


&e., &e. 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS. 


WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


MODELLER, CARVER, &c. 


{nvites the attention of Architects and others to an exten- 


FIBROUS PLASTER 


CARVING IN MARBLE, STONE 


CEILING FLOWERS, CORNICE ENRICH- 


ENRICHED PANELS, CHIMNEYPIECES, 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS, 


1, la & 2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY’S GATE, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
COLCHESTER. GRIMSBY. 
For Building Villa at Copford, for Mr. George Mason. Mr. | For Road and Drainage Works, Weelsby, Grimsby, for the 

J. W. St ART, Architect, Cups Chambers, High Street, Right Hon. E. Heneage, M.P. 

Colchester. C. Simons, Grimsby . ees ee see 0 0 
Shead . : 4550%8 O 0 Riggall & Hewins, Grimsby é : 594 0 O 
Beard . ‘ : ns SOusOr O Simpson & Malone, Hull Foie br 9 
Dupont , FOORION 1O T. A. Dawson, Lincoln : : : 7 530m. Oy 0 
Ambrose ADS aCe J. Bradley, Lincoln. : é ; 3 is oeeiO, O 
Diss : 435. u0 0 Te BaMiather Hull: é 518 18 Io 
Eade . : : 207 Os 0, A. F. JAMES, Cleethorpes (acceple. 7) 515 O O 
Chambers . ; 395 OO Engineer’s estimate : : : : 540 0 O 

SA HALIFAX. 
For ee are Seas at See re ans GEORGE | For Brick Sewer, Tunnelling, &c., King Cross, Halifax. Mr. 
TAYMOUTH, Architect, 23 Moorgate Stree Escort, Borough Engineer. 
Mr. S. Grist has withdrawn his tender of 5,7182., which Summerscall, Shaw a Drake, Accrington . £2,780 6 4 
should have been 6,718/. $e J. Bateman, Halifax . . : 2,087 8 Oo 
For list of tenders for this work see last week’s issue. D. Brown & Son, Halifax . ; 2,000 14 9 
W. E. HuDSON, Halifax (accefted) . 1, O07mmOr «3 
HASTINGS. Surveyor’s estimate . ne RR Pot ay 21 OL ee 
For Supply of Cast-iron Water Mains, &c., for the Silverhill 
Waterworks, Hastings. Messrs. ” JEFFERY & SKILLER, KEMNAY (SCOTLAND). 
Surveyors, Hastings. For Addit K Pubueseren 
Prices per Ton. or ition to Kemnay a nes ool. 
Watson, Gow & Co., 3 inches, 5/. 65. 3d. ; 4 inches, 5/. 35. 3a. ; utlders. 
: 6 inches, sl. Is, gd. ; extras, Qs. He per cwt. Alexander & Davidson, a . £1408 On © 
Hayley & Co., all sizes, 5/. 25. 6@. per ton ; extras, 8/. Stephen, Inverurie ; , 2 On Oo 
Stanton Iron Company, 3 inches, Sia inches and 6 inches, Charles & oe ,Kemnay  . 12,9 
4d. 155.3; extras, ‘oT. 15S, Scort & NORRIE, Hardgate, Aberdeen (ied) Me @ © 
S. Roberts, 3 inches and 4 inches, 5/.; 6 inches, 4/. 9s. ; Carpenters. 
extras, 84. Watt, Chapel Buildings, Piteaple s7)..07 6 
Newton, Chambers & Co., all sizes, 5/.; extras, 7/. Ios. Buchan, Grant Lodge Buildings, Kemnay . veStlok a 
Butterley Iron Company, all sizes, 4/. 175. 6d. : extras, 7/, 155. Bruce & Chalmers, ‘Kemnay = RGErEON G 
Romain & Son, all sizes, 42. 175, Sd. ; extras, 87. 16s. A. Bruce, Kemnay } : : TLOREOL 6 
Teeside Iron Company, all sizes, 4/. 15s. 6a. ; extras, 8/. 5s. 6d. W. Wric HT, Kemnay (accepted) : Mosere mG 
Woodside Iron Company, all sizes, 47. 15s, : extras, 87 P ere 
Z : : 7 ; 
Thames Bank Iron Company, 6 inches, 4/ 155.3; 3 inches an Mitchelibiavereae Ad: 
4 inches, 5/. 5s. ; extras, 8/. 5s. ae Rbynds tavennde! ae fai 
Birtley Ironworks, 3 inches, 4/. 15s.; 4 inches, 4/. IIs. y 2 
: 6 cache, 4l. 8s. 6 4.; coating, 25. 6d. AULD, Kemnay (accepted) . 205.0. 0 
Silvester & Co., all sizes, 47. 15s. ; extras, 8/. Plasterers. 
Clay Cross Company, all sizes, 4/. 135. 4a; extras, 7/. 15S. Sivewright, Inverurie . : : ‘ 4 eT ZOR Om © 
Staveley & Co., all sizes, 4l. Fc Oa: - extras, “1. TSS Wie Chisholm, Inverurie ; Le TOmLOm.O 
Firmstone Bros., all sizes, 4/. 75. ; extras, 5 a oR Morr, Portelphinstone, Inverurie (accepted ) [Re ROR SNE Ye 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
$2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 
Bixy.s or QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Cepied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRALUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPR! D iCIRE 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


P_aws of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


O<zetiricate Booxs for Instalments, 38., or with 
receipt, 58. Bill Paper,17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Sprasur’s TaBies,. upon application. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BOX GROUND. ‘COMBE DOWN. ‘WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,; 
CORSHAM, WILTS. ; 


STONE BROTHERS, L®: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic fe:t of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, d&ec. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS oF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 


WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the 

country returned by evening mail on the sam «day. Terms on 

tpplication. Also Plins of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reduced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


Ww 
Chief Ofttee 


POSSSSSOSESSOHSSOOOESOSOSO SOLE SEOOOS 


SIMPLEX TiEAD 

GLAZING 

ra 

For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 

ea «x *%**« SKYLIGHTS & 

cox S HORTICULTURAL WORK, 

No Special “Contract Required. 
No Zinc, lRON, OR PuTTy USED. 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


GLP PPS LLL LL LLL LO 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * # 
SCOSSSCSOSCPSSCOCSOCSCCCS? LILLIES OCTCEC CORO 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES. 


Estimates Give1 at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, Established 
1808. pe FIRE, LIFE and pig: POLICIES. 
Tt EXn OFFICE: 4 PALL MALL EaST 

a CHE aPsiDE.—»AML. J. PIPKIN, Secretary. 


‘Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, {EX ANTS, 
COMI ASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, EFC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by pest, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

Student’s first-class set Brass Mathemati.a! Instruments 
and Scales, as supplicd to the War Office, £1 1s. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIFTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
TREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for SurvEy1ne List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED "1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE AOI SCO MEOS EIGN: 


il Is a | made in 
norough 

Cure for TRADE marm. 2! colours 
Damp Walls and 


ard is clourless. 


— ae = 
A SILVER MEDAL W'S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AN) DURABILITY, 
The Osyinal Teventbes and So’e Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
# Bow cae Cheapside, E. C. etal lished 1860.) 


is an improved 
Brass of a rich 
golden colour ; it 
can be made as 
strong as mild 
steel, and will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wroughtiron. It is 
largely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
;ropellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
boats, &c —For further infermation apply to Patentee and 
“ole Manufacturer, ALEXANDER DICK, 110 Cannon 
Street, London. 


HENRY HING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
{ Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late ot 100 Nj W BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


oe METAL 
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SUPPPLEMENT 
LLANELLY. LONDON— continued. 
For Building Baptist School for Greenfield Chapel, Llanelly. | For Works proposed to be done in erecting a new Bishop's 
Mr. GEORGE MorGAN, Architect, Carmarthen. Residence adjoining St. George’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Carpenter. Bridge Road, Southwark, Surrey. Also in alia Re- 
Daniel Edwards, Llanelly . a ‘ ~ 7 908d se O building the present Clergy House. Mr. J. A. WALTERS, 
BR Howell & Son,’ Lianeily * Y* OS “" sy 881 Ise 6 Architect. Mr. W. H. Sea Surveyor. 
Thomas & John Brun, Llanelly e . saat On bee O Dove Bros. — . . 3 - £15,255 0 0 
Weason: set te aot ° : . : ° ® ae 8 oo) 
ansdown Ont: F , : s 13,640 0 0 
D. Hughes, caer “sate Fy ie : 140m Ono Browse Sore Blomfield. ; ; . 162eee 
Masonry and Carpenter. Phaiedter Br 
D. Rees, Ystalyfera . ‘ ; ats » F230 prol.o Cada Se ‘ os 7 oes 
George Mercer, Lianelly . Te .276 peta er ; ; ¥ : ; ; + 
8 y ag Boyce 12,840 ROO, 
The combined tender of Thomas & John Brun, ane Mee &S 7 : ; ; i ‘4 12.638 ee 
D. Hughes, amounting to 2,250/. 8s. 6d., was accepted. Saale ae . f : ; ( I aa nae 
: LLANFAIRFECHAN. For Alterations and Additions to No. 10 Gloucester Walk, 
For Constructing Bridge for the Llanfairfechan Local Board. Campden Hill, W., for Mr. F. H. Cartwright. Mr. W. 
Mr. RICHARD DAVIES, Archi‘ec*, Bangor. JACOMB GIBBON, Architect, 3¢ Great James Street, W.C. 
Masonry. S. E. Hayward . : 2 ° ° . £1,356 0 Oo 
W. & T. HUGHES, Llanfairfechan (accepted) . £208 17 5 Bray & Pope . A é . ° ’ «IAGO OO 
lTronwork. Gibbin & Son . . e ° e e e 1,135 iO 
DE WINTON & Co., Carnarvon (accepted) . Tero re RAYMENT & SON* . : : . ° » 1,075 0 0 
For Building Cottage ‘at Llanfairfechan, for Mrs. Hughes. Mr. H. Chapman p ° ? be : 988 10 o 
RICHARD DAVIES, Architect, Bangor. Martin . 9. 7. 
A acct, Sor. * Accepted subject to modification. 
R. Williams, Glan Don Villa. , . - £209 o o | For Cleaning and other Works for the London School Board. 
O. Griffiths, Broncryri. : i 195 10 O Caledonian Road. Hughes Fields. 
R. WILLIAMS, Bronrallt (accepted) : ; » » 180.0, o | McCorniick & Son £10"15, 70, S.J. Jerrard . oe 20 
Joinery, &c. Williams & Son . 810 0 Holding &Son . 710 0 
E. Humphreys, . ; ; : , . 130 5 o|Kirby& Chase . 710 0 J.W.Roy . 748 2 
R. Griffiths . ; - 5 ; ; : 4420 Ome High Street, Shadwell. Plough Road. 
W. Owen . , é A A ; A 1128 °o o | N. Richards « « 66:7 ~08-A boon: ; eee oe 
jae) bomascers a - : : ; : . 120 0 o| E.H. Sargeant . 64 0 o W.Hammond eee oO 
O. Griffiths . : ‘ ‘ — 118°ro- 0} f- Dowling . . 63 0 o Richens & Mount. 26 12 0 
R. WILLIAMS, Bronrallt (accepted ) ; H . I10 0 o | Atherton & Latta. 54 0 o H. Mallett . 202. OLo 
a. Cruwys |. « 44 17/467, Ce Hortons. . 1672 eeee 
LONDON. B. E: Reed .. + 39 13.0. Hy Walkley 0 see eee 
For Erection of Nos. 1 and 2 St. Leonards Studios, Smith Board Offices. Dalgleish Street. 
Street, Chelsea, for Messrs. Cocks & Elworthy. Mr. | T. W. Smith & Son 58 o o Davis Bros. . . PTE a 
WALTER J. EBBEITs, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy | W. J. Lilley . . 53..0 © . Atherton é& Latta’ Momsaec 
House, 115 Strand, W. G Davis Bros. . .° 47-0. 0 EAH. Sargeant 79. eso 
J. Leggatt : . : : 4 zi . £675 o o| W. Hornett . . 44° *6 VO" N. Richards: oS See 
Steel Bros. . 7 : : , “ : . 625 0 o| Pritchard & Son . 40 0 oO Pritchard & Son . 5 19 6 
H. Baylis. . . . . : : - 615 15 o |} J. D. Hobson W2OuLe wa 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 13, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.’ 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 
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SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO,’S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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LONDON—continued. NEWMARKET. 
For Building House in Finchley Park, North Finchley, for Mr. | For Building Dwelling-house, Newmarket. Mr. WILLIAM C, 

A. C. Kean. Mr. T. H. SmiruH, Architect, 17 and 18 MANNING, Architect, Newmarket. 

Basinghall ptreet, EC. Quantities supplied. Hunt & Blyth,.Newmarket . st 2 4¥.4,1,000' 16 0 
S. Yardley & Sons . : ‘ “ pth Bs o19. 0 oO H. Turner, Cambridge ; , : et O5 0. O 
ie Gacet ill, . . - - ; : Seog. OO Saint & Sons, St. Ives, Hunts . ‘ ° e055. .0.0 
J. W. Falkner . . ‘ . , . ECs uO R.’Arber, Newmarket ~', "27s" eu, ° » 1,545 10 oO 
Ward & Lamble ° ° . ° ° ae 7O3y OO G. E. Mills, Cambridge . - 4 : yey cies aka) 
H. S. Stephens. ° : . : ‘ a wich bs 1G Linzell, Newmarket . . ° » 1,447 90 0 
Hale & Twitchin § - - oe SOONG jet Plummer, Rattlesden, Suffolk ° 8 Gate 430 0710 
STILLWELL & ELY (accepted) . . . i ESE ames M. Yarrow, Cambridge . + ones e 1,430 0 0 


For Paving Private Road at Diana Place, Euston Road, for ORSETT. 


Messrs. Geo. Rowney & Co. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, | Fo, Administrative Buildings i P : : 
: gs in connection with Infectious 
¥.R.1.B.A.,-Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. Hospital, Orsett. Mr. CHARLES PERTWEE, Architect, 


H. Baylis, with eae ‘: A , 4 £247 Mey Ge Chelmsford. 
3 inna eh ek i y ee a G. H. Rons, Grays, Essex ; A a Nive Oh de) 
MIRFIELD. J; Brown, Grays, Essex 4, cou, at on = LOSI 
For Building Ten Houses, Lower Hopton, Mirfield. Mr. A. A. J. Pavett, Aveley, Essex . : . sg * DOs ae 0 
Stott, Architect, Heckmondwike. H. J. Carter, Grays, Essex : ° e 993 9 O 
W. WATSON, Ilford, Essex (accepted eet * 920 0 0 


Accepted Tenders. 
J. W. Blackburn, Mirfield, mason, &c. RIPON. 


E. H. Shaw, Hopton, joiner. F : 
. or Works at Grantley Hall, for the Right Hon. Lord Grantley. 
W. J. Dinnes, Mirfield, plumber and glazier. MrrCEORGE MALLINSON, Architect, Ripon. 


L. Brearle Stocks Bank, plasterer. : 
G. eee Dewsbury, tater TY chosen Leeds . . ‘ ‘ : » £7,000 90 O 
J. Broscombe, Hopton, painter. mae ’ ty, eee te ee ees 6,995 9 oO 
Total cost, £1,555. ppleton, Harrogate. .« © « « + 6,176 0 oO 
J. France, Middlesbrough. é i ° Pepe y C51 
MORLEY. Brailsford, Leeds : F , » 5,090 0 0 
For Building Weaving Shed, Rods Mills, Morley. Mr. T. A.| 7. Walsh, Baildon (incomplete) 4 « 4 5222.0 0 
BUTTERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. Longley Bros. ., Leeds e ° 6 e oug5) L004 OL. O 
Accepted Tenders. eek Bune Pacer iS Pe cee boiles et oo 
. & J. Sugden, Morley, mason . mea . £600 0 0 ’ : e 5,015 90 0 
i iu, Morley, nee 5 a Lane 4b do J. CHAMBERS & SON, Sheffield (acpi ; 4,999... 0 
Season, Leeds, slater kL 2 & ae) 

t Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, ironfounder 5 RS Th TSO For Repairi aR SHOREHAM. | : 

W. Sissons, Morley, plumber. : ‘ . 1%. 0 0, For Repairing an enovating Interior of Infirmaries and 
? Infants’ Buildings at Workhouse, New Shoreham. 

NORTH SHIELDS. H. W. Brooker, New Shoreham eae te . £290 0 0 
For Building Chancel and Organ Chamber at St. Augustin’s H. J. Trussell, Brighton . exe. = ~<2OGn.O) 0 
Church, North Shields. F. Burstow, New Shoreham A ; on 2OSIO LO 
J Elliot, North Shields. : ° 141,448 0° O G. Burchell, New Shoreham cause ~ 203 18 Oo 
J. & W. Simpson, North Shields ‘ cC METALS O10 W. A. Gates & Son, New Shoreham . 3 sig LOS IO. O 
W. Johnson & Son, North Shields . . PEaIOOG.17 O J. J. G. SAUNDERS, Bpehien (accepted) . *¢ 189-10 6 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA- LAGAN PAVING 


DESCRIETIO 


Pas 
ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
poenmataaina ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, cOPINGs, FTC, 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


Architectural Des'gns made 
to order, 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 


if “Ae TRE Re ae 


HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


VOLUME X= eV. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Hiandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price As. 6d. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, W.C. 


Ee. Ss HIN DLE YY, ll QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 


VERTICAL STEAM ENGINES, PORTABLE OR FIXED. HORIZONTAL STEAM ENGINES} Yuanckwnzour 
‘SAW BENCHES, CIRCULAR AND BAND. 


Small Vertical Engines specially suitable for driving Pumps, 
&c., in Mansions, or Chaff-cutters, &c, 
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SALISBURY. 
For Painting and Repairs to Brown Street Chapel. 
BOTHAMS, Architect, Salisbury. 


THORNES. 


Mr. A. C. | For Two Houses in Hanson Terrace, Thornes. 


22, 1887. 


: Accepted Tenders. 
Wes & Co, Salisbury (accepted) . .« «£100 6 oO} | Fawcett, Wakefield, elites and mason . £194 13 © 
SOUTHAMPTON. E. Craven, Wakefield, joiner — . . GOL are 
For Building Store, Town Quay, Southampton, for the Harbour a Atkinson, Wakefield, plumbér 21 10 © 
Board. Mr. J. G. POOLE, Architect, Southampton. Quan- (iad 2 Rycroft, Wakefield, slater . 16 10 © 
tities by the Architect. J. Reynolds, Wakefield, plasterer : 1G Sere 
STEVENS & SON, Southampton (accepfed ) RG eT ee 8: Goodall, Lister & Goodall, Wakefield, painter ty UE ee 
SOUTHSEA. 
For Building Board Schools, Bramble Road, Southsea. Mr. WISHAW. 
CHARLES W. BEvIs, M.S.A., Architect, Southsea. Quan- | For Waterworks Extension. Quantities by Mr. J. Tait, C.E., 
tities by Mr. A. H. Bone, Portsea. Wishaw. 
W. Ward, Southsea . : ; ; 120.000 O10 Contract No. t. 
S. W. Quick, Chichester HOSE. BO M‘Farlane, Strang & Co,, Glasgow . - £1,594 16 4 
Dearle, Chichester .- 9,913 6 6 R. Laidlaw & Sons, Glasgow Sty me? Oe 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol 9,900 0 O J. M‘Kay, Edinburgh 1552.18 6 
Light Bros , Landport é 3 : 9,666 0 oO Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr 1,554 9 © 
iH ile Sanders, Southampton . ; . 1522080 A. Dale, Beith . Z 1,554 8 o 
H. & N. Evans, Southsea . 9,497 0 oO ae Eddington & Sons, Glasgow 1,530 13 6 
Peters, Horsham . 9,490 0 Oo R. MS Laren, Glasgow : 158619) 6 
G. Burbidge, Southsea 9,198 0 Oo DI. STEWART & Co. , Glasgow (accepted) 1,494 16 4 
S. P. Hall, Southsea. : 8,981 16 Io en ge 
tevens & Son, Southampton ? + O87 Loe f ; mivact iNO. 2 
Crook, Southampton 4 : : ; 8,639 oO i ‘ade Sorte Misha 5 é ¥ d ih he 4 
E 2 urray, Maryhi , ‘ ; 5 
A Fal = © CoRKE, Southsea (accepted) 8,532 18 6 piso, Aberdeen ; ; ae 
STRATFORD. Dobbie & Dixon, Kilsyth . 561 16 o 
For New Premises in Maryland Street, Stratford, Essex, D. Shanks, Irvine Waterworks . 559 15 4 
for the Stratford Co-operative and Industrial Society, J. Drysdale, Glasgow 537 3 6 
Limited. Mr: H. Poston, Architect. J. Spittal, Coatbridge 511 18 1 
Conder Pr _ : 5 : £6,582 oOo W. Harvie, Lesmahago : r Z < 483 10 2 
Boyce 3 7 : 4 _ ‘ . | 67300."6 Be \f. McEwan, Wishaw. as 5 : * 481 OW 
Cox 6,069 0 oO J. Frew, Airdrie . : ere ys 480 4 2 
Outhwaite & Son 5,978 0 oO D; McPhie, Glasgow : 474 2 10 
Morter : 5,893 0 oO Gibson & Jackson, Carlisle 465 3 8 
R. Crawford, Salisbury 464 6 4 
TOWYN. Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr 464 4 O 
For New Gallery to Calvinistic Methodist Chapel, Towyn, W. G. Flett, Kirkintilloch . 463 18 6 
Merionethshire. Mr. RiCHARD DAVIES, Architect, J. M‘Kay, Edinburgh 460 14 9 
Bangor. A. Dale, Beith | A ° : 457 15 6 
R. Morgan, Bryn Crug 27a 10a W. Osborne, Ayr . é ‘ 449 15 Oo 
M. Jones, Towyn. , 22.5 AIO SEO H. Murray, Hamilton 424 19 O 
JONES, HUGHES & EDWARDS, Towyn ‘(accepled) PAT AO eo BRowN & YOUNG, Glasgow (accepted) 422 0 0 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


Lr BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 93 HOPE eraee) 


References in all 
large towns. 
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Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes 
with Bottom falling out, Self- 
closing Spring Catch. 
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SCOTCH BUILDERS’ CRANES. 


cas ad for Pilin To hold 4 yard . £810 0 
&- Targe Stocks. 8 , 

FO end for List. 3 - 9 107m 

R SALE, HIRE, OR HIRE-PURCHASE. Rete OCe.110 10:0 


The Engineer to the 
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WEDNESBURY. 


For Boundary Walling, &c., Camphill Lane and Camp Street, 
Wednesbury. Mr. E. M, Scott, Borough Surveyor. 


R. Broughton, 18156 10° o 
G. Williamson : TAZ. 25 0 
T. E. Butler ; 230. 157 0 
G. LAW (accepted) OZ. 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate AM icte) Miepage, 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Converting the Priory into Classrooms, Building Large 
Hall, &c. Messrs. TALBOT, BROWN & FISHER, Archi- 
tects, Wellingborough, 


Classrooms. Hall. 
Chas. Claridge, Banbury . £650 0 0 £3.499 0 O 
Green Bros., Northampton Rife) Gh ae: 3,050 0 9 
D. Ireson, Northampton 549 90 O 2,989 9 O 
Clayson Bros , Cooknoe 535 0 O 3,145 9 O 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough 500 O O 2,570) 507 0 
E. Brown, Wellingborough 495 9 Oo 2,968 0 oO 
G. HENSON, W ellingborough *490 0 O 2,959 0 Oo 
* Accepted for Classrooms. 
WOOLWICH. 

For Boundary Wall, for the Woolwich Board of Guardians. 
Highest tender . £1,732 0 0 
Brown, Sutton (accepted) . 864 0 0 

JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


Mr. A. ROLLS is defraying the cost of erecting a public hall 
for the town of Swansea. 


THE parish church of Ashton-on- Mersey is to be restored. 
Sir W. Cunliffe Brooks, the Lord of the Manor, who will bear 
the cost of the work, has also announced his intention of build- 
ing a public library and reading-room. 


_ LORD EGERTON OF TATTON has offered to present to the 
district of Withington thirteen acres of land for a public park 
and recreation ground. 


AT a meeting of 60,000 persons at Pontypool Park a sum of 
4,000/. was obtained for the building of a public library. 


MOULE’S E: 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE whole of the ironworkers employed at the Ruabon 
Works of the New British Iron Company, the largest iron- 
works in North Wales, have served notices on the masters for 
an advance in wages of Io per cent. The notices have been 
given in consequence of the revival of the Welsh iron trade. 


Mr. COCHRANE, of London, has secured the contract for 
the swing bridge over the Dee at Chester, and the work is to be 
begun almost immediately. 


MEssrs. WILLIAM SuGG & Co., LIMITED, declared an 
interim dividend of 6 per cent. free of income tax at the half- 
yearly meeting on Wednesday. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


New Drying System. 


A NEW method of drying and heating, called “The D. C. 
Green Ventilating Company’s System,” and introduced by 
Messrs. Green & Sterkman, of 91 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
is suitable for drying every description of timber, hides and 
skins, wool, cotton, oil cloth, and various fibres ; for corn and 
other grain, and hay harvested during wet seasons ; for hops, 
sugar, tea, coffee, indigo, and all kinds of materials which 
require drying for commercial purposes. The success which 
has attended the introduction of Green’s patent system of 
delivering and exhausting air for the ventilation of ships and 
buildings, and the experience obtained in carrying out such work, 
has led to the design of a drying apparatus, which is far cheaper 
and more efficient in operation than any hitherto used, advan- 
tages which are due to the ease in delivering and circulating 
large volumes of air at a trifling cost; and the results obtained 
in any drying apparatus depend chiefly on the volume of air 
and rapidity of its circulation, especially in what is called the 
cold drying processes, not exceeding 80 deg. to go deg. 
Fahrenheit. In drying by air-currents air is capable of taking 
up or absorbing only a limited quantity of moisture, the actual 
amount, however, varying largely according to the temperature 
of the air. Many materials, if the air exceeds a certain tem- 
perature, are damaged. In such cases, before any great 


amount of drying can be effected, large volumes of air must be 


ARTA 


SYSTEM 


WW. GIRDLE STONE’S PATENT). 


The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


to Eoid 


WAS 


IN 
Charterhouse Schools 


Haylebury College 
St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood 
Duke of Bedford’s Schools 


-. _ Blean Union Workhouse, 
- BIDS) 


Can- 


USK AT 


C-ye Et 


SMES ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE CLOSETS. 


Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Conva'escent Institution 


Sutton Board Schoo's 

Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 
Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 
And Numerous other Institut: ons 


Where earth is d 


ASH CLOSETS. 


difficult to obtain, ashes oe and aan) may be used. 


Company piveds PLANS and ‘ESTIMATES: for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSKHS Schools, 


Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSET S—0n 


an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


5a GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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employed. The air, too, must be frequently changed, for if 
there be no circulation of the air, that layer which is next to 
the material will take up a certain quantity of moisture and 
then will be found to act as a sort of insulator to the surround- 
ing layers, which accordingly will not perform their share of 
the work. Thus, as soon as a stratum of air has absorbed its 
due amount of moisture it must be at once removed and a fresh 
stratum substituted. But even for materials that can endure a 
higher temperature a rapid circulation is necessary. This system 
is primarily worked with compressed air in the following manner. 
An air compressor is placed in any convenient position and 
supplies air at from three to five Ibs. pressure per square inch. 
The compressed air is then conveyed in small iron gas-pipes 
from any distance to the patent automatic air nozzles, which 
are placed near to the drying-chambers. The air issues from 
these nozzles into a specially-shaped pipe or orifice, causing a 
large secondary or induced current to flow through the orifice 
from the external air. This secondary current is some twenty 
to thirty times greater in volume than the amount of air issuing 
from the nozzle. The large volume of air thus produced 
by the action of the nozzles is first thoroughly dried and 
heated to the required temperature, and then delivered 
with great velocity into the drying-chamber, where it cir- 
culates about and permeates the material to be dried. 
The quantity of air delivered can be regulated through the 
action of a self-registering thermometer. §The air is dried 
and heated in a simple and economical apparatus by the direct 
application of fire, or, in other cases, of live or exhaust steam or 
hot water; the former is preferable where high temperature 
with large volumes is required. The air may be either pure, 
charged with medicated vapours, or mixed with the gases from 
the fire, which gases are considered to be beneficial to malt 
and some other materials, while undergoing the drying process. 
For bleaching, deodorising, or disinfecting purposes the air can 
be easily mixed with any desired chemicals, &c., either before 
or after heating. 


Sliding Sash, 


The accompanying sketch shows the patent sliding window 
sashes of Messrs. George & Co, of 11 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C., which were exhibited at the late Building Exhibition in 
the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. The principle adopted 
will be seen from the sketch, the sashes being made to slide in 
the ordinary way with cords and weights. Beads are dispensed 
with, and guide ships are made to fit in the sashes and frame, 


which excludes all draught and prevents any rattling of the 
windows in stormy weather. The sashes when down open 


eTirsr 8 


zB 
CLE 


inwards to a horizontal position, for the purpose of being 
cleaned and repaired. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 


A PAPER was read at last week’s meeting of the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society, by Mr. P. P. Carswell, on “ The Automatic 
Electric Lighting of Trains on the Underground Railway.” 
The system patented by him on May 17, 1886, is now being 
tried on the Glasgow City and District Railway, where the light 
is specially required during the day, and only while the trains 
are in the tunnel. The trains run in the open air the greater 
part of their journey, but have to pass through the tunnel from 
three to fifteen times daily, and are on an average somewhat 
over an hour in darkness. For lighting each train as it enters 
the tunnel a centre rail is laid from one end of the tunnel to 
the other. The rail is inverted and laid on insulators fastened 
to sleepers, so that it stands 4 inches to 5 inches higher than 
the ordinary rails. Two contact-makers or pulleys are fixed to 
the framing of each carriage at a height to correspond with 
that of the centre rail. Only one is required, but two give a 
steadier light, and, where there are junctions to pass over, are 
required to maintain the connection. The pulleys are hung on 


(3: HERG cece | o | 
LONDON x ABERDEEN | S 


ACCUMULATED £ 3. [34 000. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


evant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO.,LD. 


Works :—_CUX near ROCHESTER. 
London Office :—2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster,S.W. 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLCOR 
AND WALL. TILES MOSAICS 


EMBOSSED AND INCISED TILES, 
ETC., RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


COALVILLE. cetcesrersiine, 
MESSRS.E. JACKSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS, 
SURVEYORS and VALUERS, 
LAND, ESTATE, and HOUSE AGENTS. 


CHIEF OFFICES: 
55 and 56 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Branch Offices : 762 HOLLOWAY ROAD, 


London, N 

Estates Managed and Rents Collected. 

Sales of Estates and House Property by Public Auction 
or Private Treaty. 

Valuations of Landed Estates, Building Land, and 
House Property. 

Compensation Claims Assessed, 

Valuations for Prohate. 

Mortgages effected on Freehold and Leasehold Property. 

Advances nade at 5 per cent. on Reversions, or Purchased 
outright if desired. 

Owners are invited to forward particulars of Estates, 
Freehold or Leasehold Properties, that they may have to 
be Let or Sold. which will be Registered free, 


OLUME XXXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld. 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 


Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps for 
Public Buildings, Factories, &, 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY, LONDON, S.W: 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


LEAD GLAZING, &c. 
Ww. JAMES & CO., 


WILLES ROAD & PRINCE OF WALES ROAD, 


KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
White Relievo Etchings on Plate Glass, in the 
Continental Style. 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


paristic 
WALL-PAPERS, 


Guarantee 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


A large collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes, 
Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered 
Price 125, 64. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Estimates for Private Patterns free. 
Kindly note‘ Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded -Z and 
two seth itn Selata 
RESS:—110 HIGH E (near MANCHESTER 
coy 4s SQUARE), LONDON, W. 
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a centre so as to move in a horizontal direction, and they have 
a spiral spring on the top of the axle-box, which allows them to 
rise vertically 3 inches or 4 inches. Two side flat springs are 
fixed in the hanger in which the pulley works to keep it in a 
vertical position. The current for lighting the lamps is derived 
from a large Crompton compound-wound self-regulating 
dynamo, which is always kept running, the positive lead being 
connected to the centre rail, and the negative to the ordinary 
railways. The dynamo is driven by the same engine as that 
used for lighting Queen Street High Level Station. The 
tunnel is divided into three circuits—College to Queen Street, 
Queen Street Station (Low Level), and Queen Street to Charing 
Cross and Finnieston—so that in the event of there being a 
breakdown in either tunnel the current can be switched off 
from it so as not to interfere with the other two tunnels. 
The length of each circuit is 748, 484, and 2,196 yards 
respectively. It is possible to have two trains in two 
of the circuits and four in the other, or eight in all. 
The wires from the contact pulleys are connected with two 
16-candle power lamps placed in each compartment and fixed 
on either side of the ordinary lamp, so that the latter can 
be used when required. Only one lamp is lit at a time, 
but the second automatically lights itself should the first 
one fail. The positive lead to the lamps is connected 
with the two contact pulleys, while the negative is con- 
nected with the spring of the carriage. As soon as the train 
enters the tunnel the pulleys make contact with the centre rail, 
the current flowing from the dynamo through the centre rail 
and pulleys to the lamps, and returning through the spring and 
wheels of the carriage to the ordinary rail, and on to the 
dynamo again. On the train leaving the tunnel the connection 
is broken and the lamps go out. For each train two to three- 
horse power is required. To keep the centre rail clean, and 
make a good contact, a steel wire brush is being fixed on one 
carriage in each train. The brush gives a steadier light than 
the pulley, but owing to the friction the tear and wear would be 
too great to adopt it entirely. There is no danger in coming in 
contact with the centre rail, the potential being too low, and 
only half of that allowed by the Board of Trade. The system 
has been in use four months, and two trains have been running 
all that time, only being off one day weekly to be cleaned. The 
number of lamps lit in the two trains was on an average sixty, 
and during the four months two were maliciously broken, while 
in a third the carbon filament gave way, after burning one 
hundred hours. At night the gas or oil lamps are used. In 


the other systems the electric light is used alone and at any 
time, whereas in this it can only be had in tunnels. It has, 
however, the advantage of allowing the trains to be broken up, 
while they have the light only when required without the con- 
trol of any one. The cost of this system is a fourth less than 
that of either of the other two systems tried on English lines, 
and fully a third less than that of gas; while the working ex- 
penses are much the same as in the other two systems, but a 
third less than those of gas-lighting. 


THE “WENHAM” PATENT LAMPS. 


SINCE we last referred to the system of gas-lighting by the 
Wenham Company, Limited, of Upper Ogle Street, W., the 
system has made great strides in public favour, as may be seen 
by the largely increased use of the Wenham lamps, both in this 
country and abroad. About two years have elapsed since they 
were first introduced to public notice, and during that period 
upwards of 50,000 have been fixed in public, semi-public, 
mercantile, and private establishments in Great Britain, Austria, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Prussia, and other continental 
nations. In London they are in use in several of the railway 
stations, colleges, banks, clubs, theatres, hotels, shops, ware- 
houses, and manufactories; and among these, at the Great 
Western, Great Eastern, and Metropolitan stations, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, the Polytechnic, as also at several newspaper 
offices, including the 77ies office, where they have taken the 
place of the electric light; also the Garrick, Marlborough, 
Constitutional, and other clubs; at the business premises of 
Sir John Bennett, of Messrs. Brinsmead, and at the Lewisham 
public baths, &c., and everywhere they have given general 
satisfaction. They are employed in Paris—among other 
establishments at the Grands Magasins du Louvre, the General 
Omnibus Company’s offices, the mansion of Baron Gustave 
Rothschild, &c.; in Belgium, for railway, telegraph and post 
offices, bank premises, and newspaper offices. Outside London 
they are already used largely in the provincial towns and other 
parts of the kingdom. In the Architect of December 3 last 


illustrations were given of the lamps in pendant form, and the 
lamps as they are used for the purpose of ventilation in addi- 
tion to that of lighting, and in the present notice we give 
further illustrations, showing one or two of the most recent 
applications of the Wenham system in the form of lamps 
adapted for attaching to existing chandeliers, brackets, table 
The Wenham system 


pillars, &c., like ordinary gas-burners. 
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' and noxious fumes, a valuable means of ventilation, no risk of 
| fire, and others which need not be particularised. The main 
principle of the lamp may be regarded as the complete com- 
bustion of the gas and consequent economy of consumption 
and brightness of light. A very fair idea of the illuminating 
power of the Wenham lamp will be given when it is said that 
a No. 2 lamp, consuming 9} cubic feet of gas per hour, gives 
with reflector an average useful light of 137 candles. The 
same size lamp, tested by Professor Wm. Foster, gavea vertical 
light of 164 candles, with same consumption. To give a cor- 
responding amount of light, it would require nine ordinary 


may be considered to have thoroughly made good its claims to 
the advantages which we held out as inducements for public 


WENHAMW’s ‘* STANDARD” LAMP. 
Complete, with Opal Shade. 


WENHAM’S ‘*PRINCESS” LAMP. 
Complete, with very elegant 
Etched Venetian Shade and Glass. 


fish-tail burners, each consuming 5 feet per hour, or equal to 
45 feet of gas. 

As before noticed the lamps are made in two classes, venti- 
lating and non-ventilating, and the advantages of the former 
are of course greater than in the case of the latter. ‘The 
former, however, require special conditions, while the latter can 
be readily fixed to any service of gas. The appearance of the 
two lamps is similar. Those of the pendant pattern are made 
to be fixed to the ceilings of rooms, and of varying lengths and 
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circle at the junction with the ceiling the lamp tapers to a | lighted are of an inflammable and combustible character, as in 
semicircular glass bowl or globe which encloses the burner. | the case of most trade premises and shops, the arrangement 
The burner is circular, of a hard metal, or stetative, and the | is of the greatest value, as there can be no possibility of a 
inlet of atmospheric air necessary to combustion is through the | naked light or even a spark coming in contact with the goods. 
piercings in the upper part of the metalwork. The burner | To this is added the advantage of convenience, as all that is 
being completely enclosed there is no radiation of heat or | necessary to be done to light the lamp is to turn on the tap. 
escape of the noxious fumes, as in the ordinary open chandelier | The brilliancy and purity of the light given by the lamps is 
or gas bracket, which are so destructive to the decorations of a ; incontestable. The burners are turned downwards and hidden 
room. This applies more especially to the ventilating lamps, | by the light, which is presented in a circle. of softly-tinged 
in which over the lamp proper there is placed a box of | white flame, in which there is no trace of blue transparent 
galvanised iron, into which the heated air from the globe passes | vapour as in the common upright burner, and the light being 
and carries with it the vitiated air which in all occupied apart- | completely enclosed from all air currents and the pressure 
ments rises to the ceiling, and where the ventilation is incom- | maintained with evenness, an absolutely steady light is the 
plete clings. From the box at right angles passes a flue, also natural result. As the whole of the frame of the lamp is above 
of galvanised iron, leading into a chimney, or other specially- the flame the light falls without shadow, a gain the full force of 
provided shaft, by which the hot foul air is carried away. This , which will be readily appreciated by all persons who have had 
box and flue naturally become heated, and, when passing along | to read, write, or follow other fixed occupations in rooms 
the space between ceiling and floor would be a source of | lighted by what we shall soon be speaking of as the old-time 
danger from fire, but that all risk in this direction is entirely | plan. The gas being burned in a heated condition and no 
removed by the casing of the box in a thick covering of non- | waste possible the brilliancy of the light is greatly increased. 
inflammable material, such as silicate of cotton or slag-wool. | This advantage, leading to economy of consumption, is one of 
The cost of the ventilating lamp and its affixed appliances is | the most striking and easily understood features of the superiority 
somewhat greater than that of the non-ventilating Jamp, but | which the Wenham lamp possesses over the old methods. On 
the outlay is more than compensated by its obvious advantages the point of purity of the surrounding air it may be mentioned 
and the double purpose that it serves, and which renders it | that the Prince of Wales has had the conservatories at Sand- 
especially serviceable in rooms occupied constantly or for pro- ringham lighted with Wenham lamps without the slightest 
longed periods by large numbers of persons. It is important, injury to the plants, whereas to cultivate plants and flowers 
too, that these lamps should be fixed by persons who have a | successfully in rooms in which gas is used by the ordinary 
thorough knowledge of their construction and working. The methods is next to impossible. 

cost of a lamp of this description ranges from 5/. upwards, The lamps have of late been extensively adopted in Birming- 
according to the size and the material. They are made in four , ham, for the Handsworth and Aston Free Libraries, the 
sizes, the smallest of which is sufficient for the lighting of a Colonnade Hotel, the Conservative Club in Temple Row, the 
room 15 feet square, and the largest for a room double these Phoenix Fire Office in Colmore Row, and a number of offices 
dimensions. The non-ventilating lamp needs no special struc- | and residences in Bennett’s Hill, Temple Street, Waterloo 
tural arrangement, and can be fixed to any gas service, but in| Street, Colmore Row, Broad Street, and other localities, and 
both classes it is an essential to the steadiness of light that the | the handsome new premises of the Birmingham Club in 
supply of gas should be regular and even, and this is secured | Corporation Street are now being fitted with them. A 
by an ingenious little contrivance on which the varying pressure ; lamp consuming 12 feet of gas per hour lights the writing- 
of the gas mains has no influence. The lamps once fixed and | room of the new Conservative Club in Temple Row, and costs 
lighted need no further lighting—as in the ordinary form of gas | about a farthing an hour for illuminating power, and the large 
burner, by taper or match—as they are supplied with a small smoke-room of the same club is lighted by two lamps, each 
invisible flash-light, the consumption of gas by which is prac- burning only 9 cubic feet per hour, and one of which would be 
tically inappreciable. The principle of the flash-light has been sufficient to light even a large-sized apartment of a dwelling- 
adapted to the Wenham lamp under more than usually favour- | house. The smallest lamp now made by the Wenham Com- 
able conditions, and where the contents of the apartment pany, and called the baby lamp, burns only 4} feet per hour, 
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< : : irty-two | whom economy in the consumption of gas is at least of as great 
and gives a light sat ns ope Pe onivet auich) fe et: moment as to fees whose periodical gas bills run into much 
ge plage ton the Aitarket may have operated against | larger figures. The accompanying illustration shows the new 
Se ee al adoption, but, having perfected the | pattern constructed for use in mills, factories, workshops, &c. 
ce aes ir Sons Upper Ogle Street, where they | This lamp supplies a long-felt want in the shape of a perfectly 
hee ae # thesia he Company now offer lamps of a | reliable gas lamp of high illuminating power, constructed in a 
employ nearly rh ‘lustrations we give refer to some of the | strong and durable manner, suitable for rough work and not 
cheaper kind. Saad liable to get out of order. The burner is so arranged that it 
can be immediately removed for cleaning if necessary. The 
light can be turned on and off by means of the chain C, and the 
glass opened with a stick by simply pushing up the catch B. 
The design and fittings of this lamp have been carefully 
arranged, so as to render it the most efficient article of its kind 
for workshop purposes. One advantage of the security afforded 
against fire risks by the Wenham lamp will be the lessened 
rates required for insurance, and already the Fire Insurance 
Companies’ Association at Adelaide, after having inspected the 
Wenham lamps submitted to them, have decided to reduce 
their rates of insurance where these lamps are used. 


GERMAN TRADE IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


Mr. GEORGE B. GOODWIN, the United States Consul at 
Annaberg, Saxony, in a report which has recently been issued 
by the United States Government, says :— 

Germany is pushing her trade with South America with 
great vigour. At the present moment the Germans are direct- 
ing their energies particularly towards the development of trade 
with South Brazil, but they are not neglectful of their interests 
in other parts of South America. One of their latest proposals 
is to establish a bank in the Argentine Republic, to be a branch 
of the Deutsches Bank, and this will probably be done in spite 
of the opposition of the French, who seem to look upont e 
La Plata region as theirs by some sort of right. 

In the stupendous project for a canal through Solado 
Vecino, and other now useless swampy portions of the Argentine 
Republic, which it is believed would result in the reclamation 
of vast tracts of land that would become richly productive, the 
hand of Germany is seen. The cost of this undertaking is 
new lamps, which include the form for affixing to ordinary | estimated at about eight millions sterling, all of which it is pro- 
chandeliers or brackets ; another, less elegant in finish, and | posed to raise in Europe. Germany is now enabled to reach 
consequently less costly, designed especially for use in mills, | South or Central America with her goods as quickly as any 
manufactories, and workshops ; and a third lamp, produced at | foreign country. Her own fast and powerful steamships now 
a price placing it within the reach of the working classes, to ' run to all the leading ports on the eastern coast of America. 
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THE GOLD WiEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other description o 


WELDED AND RiVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &¢,, 


MANUFACTURED 


EDWIN LUMBY, SON, xc WoonD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & G0,, | _S'svers and wanwtctues | SPECIALITE: 


ART METAL WORKERS, ai lis of all kinds of ART WORK Ad E DOOR FURNITURE 
SSE ETS 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, | | _ for Ecclesiastic and Domestic 


Purposes, q AND LOCKS. 


LONDON, W.C. in Silver, Copper, Brass, and Iron. 


14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 


Designs and Estimates supplied. 


BRYANT, POWIS 2 BRYAN 


101 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.G.UIMITED, 
WOOD BROKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


AND 15 CANADA. DOCE, LIVERPOOL. 
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15 


ART PLATES FROM “ THE ARCHITECT.” 


have appeared 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which 


in “THE ARCHITECT 


obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


”? 


can now be 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. 
STEPHEN. 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 

Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE AURORA. 


By GUIDO RENI. 


From the Celebrated Painting in the Rospigliosi 
Palace, Rome. 


Size, Thirty-eight Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE FLITCH OF BACON. 
By THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


roller, One Shilling and pe ae 


THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
By THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Forty Inches by Sixteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, wg Shilling and Threepence. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 
By XAVIER SIGALON. 


Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. 


Size, 


Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent | 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


SHAKSPERIAN 
DECORATIVE PANELS. 


By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Printed in Colours. 
. Scene from ‘‘ The Tempest.’’ 
. Scene from ** Midsummer Night’s Dream.’”’ 
. Petruchio and the Tailor. 
. Falstaff in the Buck Basket. 
Touchstone, Audrey, and William, 
. Fulataff acting the King. 
. Parolles’ Eyes Unbound. 
. Malvolio in the Garden. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
Or the set of Eight, Five Shillings; by post, 
Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


DIG oA w do 


THE BANQUET. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-litho- 
graph by 
H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Size, Thirty-five Inches by Twenty-four inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
A Few Special Proofs, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


By ALBERT HYNAIS. 
A BEAUTIFUL TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPH. 
Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE GUITAR PLAYER. 


From the Painting by Charles Sprague 
Pearce. 
Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Theepance, 


ARCADIA. 


By P. P. PRUDHON. 
Size, Nineteen Inches by Thirteen and a half 
Inches. 


Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller One Shilling and <_ oa ae 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN. 


Printed in Colours. 


_ 


1. The Architect, 4. The Painter. 
2. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
3. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. 


Price One Shilling. 

Free by pest, carefully packed inside patent | 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 

Or the set of Six, Three Shillings and Sixpence ;| 

by P ost, Four phulings and Sixpence. 


THE: -BARD. 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Prof. Maillart. 

Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent’ 


THE 


BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS. 


By PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


Size, Thirty-five Inches by Twenty-seven Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


LA FONTAINE’S ALLEGORY 
OF WAR. 


From the Painting by ADRIEN MARIE, 


Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE 


FAREWELL BEFORE EXILE. 


From the Picture by 
MONS. COESSIN DE LA FOSSE. 


Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE 


DEATH OF KING CHILPERIC. 


From the Painting by MONS. E. V. 
LUMINAIS. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


MARIONKA. 


From the Painting by M. FRANCOIS 
SHOMMER. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


A VENETIAN WEDDING. 


(Saint Mark’s, XV. Century.) 
From the Painting by M. JACQUES 
WAGREZ. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
| Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside paten 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


PUBLISHERS, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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STTPPL.EMENT 


crore PEDESTAL VASE.,’’ 


JENNINGS’ IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


‘ naa (Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
i 


oe Dy 
Registered No. 16,300. 

PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 

dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming as:orehouse for 

the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 

joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 

conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 

use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 

space can be freely washed down, For this latter purpose the floor should be 

slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 

gs The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 

modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used ; and in 

the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 

themselves. 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884) 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham 
Esq., C.H., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 


‘* JENNINGS’ PATENT SINGLE FLUSH WASTE-PRE- 
VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ” 5 feet over, with 14 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 43 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 
pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of 
the apparatus. 


ic a — GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereut defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of ** JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET” (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was Invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON. 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. S.E. 


GENT & CoO., EsEIcEStTER. 
2-4, ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


INTE: W PNEUMATIC PHENDULUMS. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3. 


PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Electric and Pneumatic Bells,’ Four Sramps. LISTS FREE. 


ADAMS & 60.,"Yorx:” 
a , YORK. 
London Offce: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS,S.W. 


Patent FLUSH TANKS for Drain Flushing, 
>» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing, 
» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 
» FLUSH URINALS _ ,, is 2 
» TROUGH CLOSETS ,, : 4 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS, 


Printed by SPOTTISWOLODE & CO »at No.5 New-street Square, 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all 


E.C., and Published by the Proprietors, 


ILBERT W q No. 175 
“Friday seep po eretors, GILBERT WOOD & CO., at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.0., Londep. 


efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 


ae 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


DvRino the ensuing week architects who may be taking 
part in the Congress will do well to call at the Goupil 
Galleries in Bond Street, in order to see the exhibition of 
water-colour drawings. Among them are some by M. 
EscaLigR, the architect. Three years ago M. EScALIER 
obtained a gold medal from the Société Centrale des 
Architectes for his buildings, and about the same time a 
similar honour was paid to him by the authorities of the 
Salon for his paintings. This event was unique in the 
history of French art. As a rule, M. Escatrer paints works 
ena large scale, but he was lately persuaded to join the 
®rench Water-Colour Society, and the fans that are now in 
Bond Street reveal that in work of the kind he has as fertile 
a fancy and as light a touch as any of the specialists. 


Ir Lotd Grimtuorps had been in Paris on Sunday he 
could hardly fail to be present at the laying of the founda- 
tion-stene of the new Ecole d’Horlogerie, and, seeing how 
much importance was attached by members of the Govern- 
ment to ‘the trade of making timepieces, his lordship must 
have Wished that a similar spirit prevailed here. In spite of 
cempeétifion and tke number of clocks that wili not keep 
regular ‘hours, the Paris trade somehow continues to exist. 
As long as the timepieces are surmounted by pleasing 
figures there wili be purchasers for French clocks. The 
mew ‘sthool, of which M. Apr. ‘CHANCEL is architect, is in 
the ‘worth-east wart of Paris, at the angle formed by the 
Rues Manin and David d@’Angers. It will provide means 
‘for the training of about zoo apprentices, snd when com- 
pleted will be treated as a Menicipal Tustitution. 


‘te uphold tke ‘craft in thts country, but his lordship has not 
been supported, and ia consequence ‘Clerkenwell is not 
‘free from apprehensions of "the future. Yet a watch can be 
made there which is mot to be surpassed in France, 
Switzerland,er America. 


- ARCHITECTURE should ‘be represented in the House of 
«Commons,:but the duties of a member auust clash with the 
‘work of a prectising architect. Barristers are the only pro- 
‘fessional moa who can manage to pay what they owe to 
‘their constituents without any loss te themselves. Me. 
iBANISTER FLETCHER, who thad resolved to regain his seat 
un the House, finds that canvassing is too much for hina. 
‘In a letter te one of his -supporters he writes:—“ The dis- 
etance from Lendon, the large number ef towns and villages 
«t every one of which the candidate skould from time to 
‘time hold meetings, the great distances ta be travelled, show 
me that so large a constituency should have a candidate 
ffrser from professional engagements than myself. I may 
meation that my medical adviser, who knows how heavy 
my professionel engagements are, fears that if I work in the 
division as I intended, and ‘continue my professional work 
alse, that my health may break down, and thus at the 
ertéical time Nerth-West Wilte may be left without an active 
candidate. It, taerefore, seems wiser to consider retirement 
whilst there is plenty of time to secure a fresh candidate.” 
This gives a good picture of the worry which attends a kind 
of lite which is tascinating for so many. After all, an 
es will be hzppier if he devotes himself to the service 
of art. 


THE Sanitary Registration Biil is sure to meet with 
serious opposition, as all Bills of the kind must expect, 
sinless they are introduced by the Government. Tie School 
Board of London have presented a petition against it, on 
the ground that the Board at present take all reasonable 
precautions to insure that their schools are kept in proper 
sanitary condition, and should not therefore be put to the 
unnecessary expense of providing a sanitary certificate for 

each school. It will be remembered that a clause in the 
Bill proposed that the authorities of schools shall cause to 
be deposited with the sanitary registration authority a sani- 
tary certificate, signed bya person duly authorised under 
the Bill; that it shall not be lawful to furnish such certifi- 


Lord | 
‘GRIMTHORPE has done more than any member of the trade | 


| during May and June. 
|-hon. secretary, will afford information on application to him - 


cate except where certain specified sanitary arrangements 
are carried out; and that no building shall be used as a 
school, &c, (either permanently or temporarily), after 
January 1, 1890, until such sanitary certificate shall have 
been deposited with the sanitary registration authority. 
The Bill further provides that the registration certificate 
shall lapse at the end of five years, and that such certificate 
must also be renewed in certain cases where an alteration 
or addition is made to the existing building. 


Out of the ten artists who began this week the com- 
petition in the final stage for the Prix de Rome in painting, 
five belong to M. CasaNev’s atelier, viz, MM. BasTet, 
SINIBALDI, LavaLLEy, Jouve, and Torier. MM. 
BoucuerREAu and Tony Ropert Firury have three 
representatives, viz, MM. Cuarpenrier, MARIoron, and 
Lenorr. MM. BouLancerR and LE&EFEBVRE have one, 
M. Burret, and M. Dancer is a pupil of M. G&Rome. 
The excitement between the rival ateliers will continue 
until the end of July, when the prizes will be declared. 


TuE following officers were elected at the meeting of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, which was 


held this week :—President—Mr. C. F. Cuortutry. Vice- 
Presidents—Mr. H. Perkin and Mr. G. F. Danpy. 
Flon. Trea- 


Honorary Secretary—Mr. E. J. DopcsHun. 
surer—Mr. J. B. Fraser. Hon. Librarian—Mr. A. NEILL. 
Members of Council—Messrs. G. B. Butmer, W. H. THorP, 
S. Ropinson, C. H. Tuornton, W. A. Hosson, J.. H. 
Greaves. Auditors—Mr. A. MarsHALt and Mr. T. B. 
WILSON. 


ees 


MANv of ovr readers may be glad to have thé oppor- 
tunity of studying practical geology as fat #3 tne neighbour. 
hood of the metropolis will afford opportunities. A field’ 
class has been formed for the purpose, under the direction 
of Professor H. G. SEELty, F.R.S., who has devoted him- 
self to the subject, and who possesses an exceptional power 
of exposition. The classes will begin the work on May 14, . 
and will be continued on alternate Saturday afternoons 
Mr. Nicot Brown, F.G.S,, the 


at 7 Princess Road, South Hornsey, N. 


THE death is announced in Glasgow of Mr. ALEXANDER 
Davidson, who held a foremost place in the school of 
Scottish water-colour artists. He was only in his thirty- 
seventh year, and a week ago he took part in the con- 
versazione at the Glasgow Art Club. Mr. Davipson had 
gained his position in spite of many obstacles. He was 
brought up as a wood-carver, and it was in the evening 
classes at the Haldane Academy that he first discovered in 
what direction his natural abilites tended. There was to be 
a sale of his works this week, to which he looked forward 
with confidence as a test of his standing among amateurs. 


THE Select Committee of the House of Commons 
declared the preamble proved of the Bill by which powers 
are sought for acquiring sites on the east and south’sides 
of King’s College Hospital for the new Bankruptcy Offices, 
The Bill is certain to be passed, and then there will be an 
end to the labyrinth of Clare Market. 


Asout fifty years ago a few German painters tried, at 
the instance of the Prussian Consul BarTHotnr, to revive 
some of the traditions of Early Christian art, by painting 
frescoes in a severe style in Rome. Among them were 
OVERBECK, CORNELIUS, SCHADOW, VERT, and CaTEL. The 
subjects were all taken from the history of Josrpu. At first 
the works excited almost universal interest, and there is no 
doubt that for a time there was a desire to imitate the 
German example in France. But afterwards there was a 
reaction, and the frescoes were undervalued. Hereafter 
they will be invaluable when the history of German art in 
the nineteenth century is related. The Prussian Govern- 
ment resolved that the safety of the works should be in- 
sured, and purchased the frescoes on the walls of the house 
in the Place de la Trinité des Monts. As Berlin is more 
under control of the Government than Rome, the frescoes 
have been carefully detached from the walls, and will soon 
be fixed in the Berlin Academy. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 


T is satisfactory to be able to announce that this year’s 
exhibition at the Royal Academy is superior to its 
predecessor, and we must go back for some time to find 
one to compare with it. The Academicians whose works 
gave so much trouble to critics during recent years seem to 
have discovered at last that it is unsafe to strain the for- 
bearance of the public too far, and some among them are 
represented now by fairly meritorious works. It is needless 
to say that there are pictures by Academicians which could 
never have gained admittance if they were subjected to the 
examination of a jury, but since there are now so many 
efforts at improvement, allowance is sure to be made 
for shortcomings. As the Architectural Room is generally 
visited last, the galleries of paintings become the approach 
to it, and if visitors are disappointed on their way, we 
cannot expect them to admire the designs for buildings. It is, 
therefore, not altogether for the sake of the painters that we 
are gratified with the appearance of the pictures. 

This year there are about two hundred drawings in the 
Architectural Room, or nearly the same as in last year’s 
exhibition. As several of the drawings are large it seems 
rather surprising that space could be found for so many, 
but, on the other hand, some are almost miniatures. The 
general arrangement is judicious. It is impossible to have 
all drawings on the same level, but no instance of the 
sacrifice of a good work is apparent. When we find a 
student’s design for police courts put beside Mr. Norman 
“SHAW’S police offices, an honour which far outweighs the 
prize awarded to the design, it is evident that a generous 
spirit inspired the hanging. We shall be much surprised if 
there is not less than the usual amount of grumbling heard 
this year. 

All the Academicians and Associates are represented in 
the room. It is true the catalogue says that Mr. Bovey is 
an absentee, but there is a drawing showing a part of the 
design for the Liverpool Cathedral, of which he was joint 
author. The works of provincial architects are almost as 
numerous as last year. Chester again takes first place in 
number and quality. Glasgow sends five examples, Lan- 
caster two, There are single works from Edinburgh, 
Durham, Oxford, Carlisle, Reading, and Leeds. 

There is a very large proportion of church work on the 
walls, or about one-third of the whole number. The 
nearest approach to a Government Office is one for the 
Metropolitan Police. Municipal buildings are not numerous, 
but one important example is seen in the diploma drawing 
of the Manchester Town Hall. The Municipal Buildings 
at Sunderland, the Chelsea Vestry Hall, the Carlisle Town 
Hall, a good many colleges and schools are seen, and 
there are also hospitals and warehouses, as well as town 
and country residences. 

It is the privilege of Mr. SypNry MiTcHELL to come 
first in the catalogue with his Head Office, Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. The site is at the corner of 
two streets, and, it is needless to say, the building is Classic. 
Mr. SHERRIN’s House at Westgate-on-Sea is a long low 
house with a wing at one end. The upper part appears to 
be plastered, with brick below, and in this way the house 
will be at least as picturesque as others in the neighbour- 
hood, with more appearance of competence to resist a 
storm than some of them. The Welsh Chapel, Shaftesbury 

venue, by Mr. Cusirt, is shown in a fine drawing by Mr. 
LANGHAM. We hope the design will be carried out, for 
there is nothing that can be called stereotyped about it. 
The tower is low and octagonal, but without any heaviness. 
The general style is not easily described. It may be sug- 
gested if we imagine one of the thirteenth-century builders 
of the Progressive-Conservative type suggesting that there 
was no need to entirely abandon the old Norman style, that 
it was capable of being refined, that windows could be as 
long and narrow with round as with pointed heads and as 
easily grouped under an arch, that columns could be made 
slight and have caps delicately carved, and so on. There 
is much to suggest Early English of a severe type in the 
design, but what will be considered the chief characteristic 
1s wanting. However, the church is consistent through- 
Out its details, and deserves attention. It is difficult 
tO express an opinion on the JVest Kensington Con- 


gregational Church, by Messrs. Cusitr and Brypon, since 
the view is looking south, and there is no plan. We 
suppose, from what we see of the octagon, the arrange- 
ments allow of everybody hearing and seeing the minister, 
but there are no means of discovering where he is placed. 
Mr, J. O. Scort’s Sunningdale Parish Church is siraple and 
unpretentious, with a low tower and spire. Mr. JAcKson’s 
President's House, Trinity College, Oxford, is a compound 
of Jacobean and Gothic. The windows are divided by 
niches without statues. It is more suggestive of public 
offices than of a house. The Aydropathic Establishment, 
Provence, by Mr. SPIERs, is in three pavilions of white stone, 
with roofs of red tiles. It is a well-proportioned building, 
and if the effect given by the drawing is realised there will 
be nothing in the aspect of the place to sadden the visitors. 
The Zown House, by Mr. LiTTLER, at its present height 
appears rather heavy. Lady Rogers's School, Ivy Bridge, by 
Mr. MILEHAM, is a good example of a country school. Mr. 
Brooks’s Design for St. Paul's Church is finely drawn, and 
shows the interior. ‘There are nave and aisles, and in the 
chancel is a five-light window. It is a stately design, but 
probably looks more costly than it is. ‘Thelate Mr. Gzorcr 
SmitTH, of Chester, who died some months back, was an 
architect who seemed to havea successful career before him. 
The Parish Church, Haydock, is striking from the low tower 
and stunted spire, but that part of the building does not 
seem to amalgamate with the remainder. The Proposed 
Vestry Hall, Fulham, by Messrs. CHESTON & PERKIN, is 
rather fantastic, and resembles a good many free transla- 
tions of Queen Anne which are submitted in suburban 
competitions. The chief things sought after are apparently 
the utmost quantity of window space and of capriciousness 
in gables. 

The improvement in architecture is nowhere more 
evident than in hospitals. In the last generation people 
would not pay for such a building as the one at Hastings, 
of which Messrs. H. Hatt and K. D. Younc are architects. 
They would insist on a box being taken as a model, and 
would object to the curved walls at ends, the arcades and 
the breaking-up of the front. The change is, no doubt, 
partly owing to the clearer notions of sanitation among 
authorities. ‘This building has no lack of solidity, and the 
effect that is gained by accommodating the plan to sanitary 
requirements has not involved great expense. If at Hastings 
Italian is utilised, at Holloway in the Great lVorthern 
HHospital by the same architects the applicability of Queen 
Anne is shown. 
window is no doubt meant to aid in the first examination 
of emergency cases. The wings slightly project, and the 
three gables give emphasis to the upper part. 

Mr. WarrruHousk’s fine drawing of Gzrton College is 
hung in this part of the room. It is one to which no process 
of reproduction in black and white can do any justice. 
The light is thrown in so masterly a way over the buildings, 
and the colour is so brilliant, that we find ourselves forget- 
ting that it is an architectural drawing which is before us. 
This view will do much during the ensuing months to create 
a desire among young ladies to become “Girton girls.” 
The view is taken at a high point, and allows the platform 
of the fine tower to be seen, and marks the contrast between 
the buildings that might be called castellated and the homely 
buildings used as residences. The design for the AZemorzal 
Church, Paisley, by Messrs. BURNET, SON & CAMPBELL, 
shows a Gothic building with a detached tower which will 
compare with any in the exhibition. As the view is taken 
from the east the extent of the building is not per- 
ceptible, but the design that could be preferred to it 
must have very remarkable qualities. Mr. MILEHAM, 
in his Village Club, Cornwood, has a_ simple but 
pleasing building with two wings, well suited to a village, 
and free from any affectation of costly effects. Messrs. 
Go.pie’s Church of the Sacred Heart, Liverpool, represents 
the altar and apse, but the original is probably less sombre 
and heavy than the drawing suggests. Mr. Fawcert’s 
Local Examinations Syndicate Offices is more suggestive 
of two buildings converted into one than of a work 
undertaken for University patrons. It is barely interest- 
ing, and will hardly uphold the reputation of the architect. 
The design for Ad/ Saints, Peterborough, by Mr. J. Martin 
Brooks, probably was adapted to a peculiar site. The 
tower projects beyond the nave, the nave beyond the aisle, 


The porch is large, and the size of the — 
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and the aisle beyond the vestry ; but there is a good deal of 
vigour in the parts. 

Carlisle lately proposed to imitate other towns in erecting 
new municipal buildings. There was, however, a town hall 
existing, and it was proposed by Mr. FeErcuson that it 
could be adapted to all needs by adding a new wing and an 
additional storey. This drawing should be enough to con- 
vert those who advocate the abandonment of the old build- 
ing. It is quiet and without fussiness, as becomes a genuine 
example of eighteenth-century work, and the additions are 
carried out in the spirit of the original. The proposed 
destruction of the old town hallis a good illustration of the 
“ oaspillage,” or squandering of capital in the form of 
buildings bequeathed by our predecessors, under the pretext 
of increasing production, against which it was the business 
of Comre’s political economy to protest. 


THE GEOLOGY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES.* 


T first sight it might be supposed that a book on 
geology could not easily be superseded. The science 
describes the earth as it is, and since there can be very few 
alterations in strata during a century or more, one descrip- 
tion should be as good as a hundred for at least that 
period. The earlier geologists, however, recognised that, 
as a science, geology was subject to change. Fifty years 
ago, LYELL adopted what Macautay said about a different 
subject :—“ It is a philosophy which never rests ; its law is 
progress ; a point which yesterday was invisible is its goal 
to-day, and will be its starting-point to-morrow,” as if the 
words were a description of the science. The transactions 
of any geological society, or a collection of geological maps 
of Great Britain, will show that the words were prophetic. 
Even the most comprehensive grouping of the formations 
cannot be called permanent. Thus, for example, the old 
red sandstone and the coal measures, which used to be 
accepted as secondary strata, now are classed as primary ; 
the newer pliocenes, which formerly were tertiary, are now 
quaternary. In 1874 an additional group was introduced 
called the Archzan. We see, also, on the Govern- 
ment geological maps that districts can be assigned 
to different formations in different editions. We must 
also remember that geology is closely related with 
other sciences, and has to be modified as the latter are 
extended. Originally it was supposed to stand alone. 
We find the late Professor JUKES saying, ‘The tendency 
has been to neglect to too great an extent the bearings of 
mineralogical knowledge on geology: there are many sub- 
jects we have still to ask the chemist and mineralogist to 
enlighten us on.” He owned that on account of the number 
of errors relating to the chemical aspects of geology he was 
compelled, after consulting a chemist, to rewrite an im- 
portant part of his book. As much may be said about the 
relation between natural history or physics and geology. In 
fact, it is as impossible for any one man to be a master of 
geology as it is to be an architect capable of meeting the 
Vitruvian requirements. Co-operation is indispensable. 

Mr. Woopwarp (who bears a name that is honoured 
among geologists) has recognised these facts. He says 
that his work could never have been accomplished without 
the friendly co-operation and sympathy of many geologists. 
There is also not one page of his book that does not con- 
tain references to the almost innumerable papers upon the 
subject. It will perhaps suggest the comprehensiveness of 
Mr. Woopwarp’s work, as well as the extent of geological 
subjects, when it is said that the index alone fills about 
one hundred and fifty columns. The volume can, indeed, 
be described as a key to all that is known respecting the 
geology of Great Britain. 

It is supposed by the author that he is addressing 
students who have some knowledge of the forces which 
have produced the formation of the earth’s surface, and 
therefore, after a very few preliminary pages, he enters upon 
a description of the formations as they are represented in 
this country. All the characteristic groups of rocks are 
noted, as well as the most typical fossils found in each case. 


Information is also given on what is known as industrial 
geology. The book is essentially one for a student who 
resolves to study petrology in the only way that is possible, 
viz., by working in the field. 

A good deal depends upon the arrangement of a book 
on geology, and especially on the kind of rocks that are 
first treated by the author. If the analogy of a building is 
adopted, and a start is made with the basement, there is a 
risk (or rather the supposition of one) that granite or other 
igneous rock will be considered always as being ancient, 
and in consequence the student may attach insufficient 
importance to protrusions through strata. Should it be 
resolved to consider stratified rocks at first, there are two 
courses open to the author. He can begin with the latest 
deposits and work downwards, or follow the reverse course 
and work upwards. There are authorities for both modes 
of treatment. Mr. Woopwarp adopts the latter course. 
The volcanic rocks, which are the foundation and often the 
disturbers of those laid in strata, are treated last. He 
commences with the Archean group. 

It is only known under that name since 1874, and the 
line of demarcation between it and the Lower Cambrian is 
not over-definite. In reading of it we seem to be going 
back to the brave days of yore, when Homeric battles over 
the partition of Wales were fought between the adherents 
of Murcuison and Sepcwickx. The latter, who may be 
called the inventor of the Cambrian group, considered the 
crystalline slates of Anglesea as pre Cambrian, rather than 
as metamorphosed Cambrian. The most enthusiastic of his 
pupils, BEETE JUKES, twenty years afterwards, said that no 
unaltered rocks under the Cambrian were known, but he 
still held that there might have been stratified rocks and 
living things at an earlier period. A few years before, 
Locan had explained to JuKrEs that magnesian limestone 
could be metamorphosed into serpentine, and it was 
reasonable to conclude that the Cambrian schists were not 
all of igneous origin. The Archzean group is now supposed 
to be capable of division into three sub-groups, viz., the 
Pebidian, Arvonian, and Dometian. 

Slates are obtainable from the group, but it is the next 
or Cambrian group that is most productive. The following 
extract respecting the slate beds will suggest how Mr. 
WoopwarbD introduces information that will interest others 
besides geologists :— 


The bluish varieties of slate owe their colour to protoxide of 
iron, the red and purple varieties to peroxide of iron. The 
green banding of the slates, and the production of the large 
uniform masses of green, are considered by Mr. G. Maw to be 
not only due to independent causes but probably to have 
occurred at different times. The ordinary form of variegation 
of the slates consists of nuclei chemically or mechanically 
formed, and environed by pale green slate, the bleaching of 
which has been due to the abstraction of the greater part of the 
colouring oxides of iron. This banding and blotching of the 
slate was formed probably before the slate was cleaved, and 
some of the purple slate has been changed into green at the 
junction of the greenstone dykes. An analysis of the slate at 
the Glyn Quarries, Llanberis, showed 60 to 66 per cent. 
of silica, 13 to 21 per cent. of alumina, with peroxide and 
protoxide of iron, &c. Dr. Sorby has attributed the pale blue of 
slate to concretions lying in the planes of bedding. 


It would be impossible to follow all the formations, but 
we must notice one remark of the author when speaking of 
magnesian limestone. The failure of the stone of that 
kind selected by the Geological Commission for the Houses 
of Parliament has brought the science of geology into some 
disrepute, for what is the worth of geology as a guide if its 
conclusions are not trustworthy? Mr. Woopwarpb, in 
upholding the selection, repeats the statement that Sir 
CHARLES Barry did not discriminate between the beds :— 


The magnesian limestone has been used largely at Bolsover 
Moor, in Derbyshire, from which locality some of the stone 
used in the construction of the Houses of Parliament was pro- 
cured. There is about 12 feet of a pale-brownish, yellow 
colour, hence it is locally called Dunstone. As a building 
stone for plain or ornamental work the Bolsover stone is, under 
ordinary circumstances, an exceeding durable stone; the more 
perfectly crystalline varieties being esteemed the best, for syme 
beds are liable to comparatively rapid decay. Intercalated 
among the beds of good stone are others of inferior quality, 
some of which weather into “rustic work.” Much of the 
stone used in the Houses of Parliament was brought from 
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Huddlestone and the North Anston quarries ; the lower part 
only of the Palace of Westminster being built of the Bolsover 
and Mansfield-Woodhouse stone, which was that chosen 
by the Royal Commissioners. In the quarries at Mans- 
field-Woodhouse the stone is opened up to a depth of 
60 feet or 70 feet. Mr. J. W. Kirkby has remarked 
that notwithstanding the obloquy that has been thrown upon 
the Commission appointed to select the building stone for 
fixing upon a magnesian limestone, yet there can be no doubt 
they were right in their choice, the fault not being in the stone 
chosen, but apparently in the neglect of the architect in not 
seeing that it was taken from the right beds. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Woopwarp was satisfied 
with so easy a way of thrusting the blame for defective stone 
upon the architect’s shoulders. A little inquiry would have 
demonstrated that the responsibility for the stone was taken 
off Mr. Barry by the very appointment of the Commission. 
It was also arranged that Mr. SmiTuH, one of the Com- 
missioners, was to approve of all stones before they left the 
quarry. But with the usual parsimony of high officials 
when they are dealing with architects, it was expected that 

fr. Barry was to pay for services over which he could 
have no control. Mr. Smiru’s salary was to be only a few 
pounds-a week (probably not one-tenth of what. would be 
received by the clerks who would have to register his reports), 
and rather than pay him the authorities preferred to trust 
the quarrymen. The blame cannot be said to rest with the 
contractors for the stone. A special kind of stone was 
selected, and, so far as we have been able to discover, the 
Commissioners gave no instructions by which the supply of 
any of the produce of the quarry was prohibited. It was 
impossible to discriminate between ‘right beds ” and wrong 
beds at the preliminary examination, and as the stone sent 
to Westminster was always sound in appearance, the quarry 
owners could hardly be expected to apply chemical tests 
daily as the stone was taken out. Mr. Woopwarp may 
talk in an off-hand style about “right beds,” but it would 
be more frank to acknowledge that geology cannot predict 
whether stones will be able to resist the influence of the 
I.ondon atmosphere, unless with the aid of chemistry. We 
have said so much because there is a tendency at the 
present time to imagine that the science is more efficacious 
in building than its limited powers allow. The most ele- 
mentary knowledge can, however, at times have its use. No 
one, for instance, who knew that granite is never granular 
could accept limestone for it, as apparently is done with 
stone from Mendip. 

3olsover stone was found by the Commissioners to have 
the greatest crushing strength of all the limestones, and no 
doubt that quality had much to do with its recommenda- 
tion. Chilmark, which belongs to the Portland series, 
although not an oolite, comes next to it in strength, but, 
although it must be classed as a limestone, it is a freestone. 
According to the section given in Mr. Woopwarp’s book, 
the beds are only 18 feet deep, and under them come stone 
which ought never to be sent to market. With proper care 
on the part of the quarry owners, Portland stone need have 
no fear of rivals. It has held sway in London for more 
than two and a half centuries, and there is little likelihood 
of its being dispossessed. Purbeck marble, which is of the 
same series, is less safe. It has suffered already by the 
introduction of foreign marble, but in many cases where a 
showy marble is used the quiet grey of Purbeck would be 
in better taste. Mr. Woopwarp, when writing about Port- 
jand stone, says that it first attracted attention about_1623, 
but he might have put the date some years earlier. In1co 
Jones, as Crown Surveyor, became acquainted with the 
Portland quarries, and he used the stone at Whitehall in 
r61g. A magnesian limestone that was found to be very 
strong cones from Bramham Moor. The stone used for 
the Museum of Practical Geology is of the same kind from 
Anston, and it has worn well. 

_ If we take the test of crushing strength, the best stone 
in England is Ketton rag, for it appears to have sustained 
a greater weight than any of the granites. But there 
zppears to be some doubt about what is entitled to be 
called “rag.” Another stone from Barnack, in the same 
district, is supposed to correspond with the stone used in 
the old work at Peterborough, and in most of the Lincoln- 
shire and Cambridgeshire churches, Mr. Woopwarpb, 


however, adopts Mr. Porrer’s statement that the quarries 


were exhausted four hundred years ago! The Commis- 
sioners of Parliament did not think so. 

Some scientists have done much harm in raising a pre- 
judice against all kinds of Bath stone. It may be quite true 
that in the Bath district, as in all others in England, there 
are several qualities of stone. Granite is not always of an 
enduring nature. Coniston limestone is so ancient that it 
might be supposed to be as hard as if entirely crystalline, 
yet it weathers so quickly as to be almost useless as a 
building stone. In the same way, among the Bath oolites 
are some which will not stand in London, or wherever there 
is a chemically-laden atmosphere. According to Mr. C. H. 
SMItH, for the oldest buildings in Bath the durable stone 
from the Box quarries was used. Mr. Woopwarp does 
not repeat any of the common charges against Bath stone. 
He points out how the “weather stones” are especially 
valuable for outside work, and ‘‘scallet” is of superior 
quality for carving. 

In fact, one of the characteristics of the book is the 
absence of anything to suggest that the author had a special 
interest either in a material or a theory. Mr. Woopwarp 
nowhere appears as an advocate. The map which accom- 
panies the volume is not more impartial than the pages, 
and, when it is remembered how much personal feeling 
used to be introduced in books on geology, that is saying 
much. 

Who could expect to bring all that is known about the 
geology of England into a volume? Mr. Woopwarp has 
at least made the most successful attempt we have seen of 
that kind. By extreme compression he is able to give the 
conclusions which were obtained by a host of official and 
other geologists, and, should the reader desire more informa- 
tion about a quarry or a fossil, he is told where it is to be 
found, and generally the page as well as the book is indi- 
cated. In the extent of its references the volume resembles 
one of the old-world monuments of literary industry, or, to 
put it another way, it is as crammed with facts as some 
magnesian limestones with polyzoa. 


THE INSTITUTE, REPOR 


HE Report of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects states that the past year may fairly be 
reckoned one of the most important in the annals of the 
Institute. Obstacles to extension and development are now 
removed by the grant of a supplemental charter. But until the 
new by-laws have been approved by the Privy Council, the 
Institute is to be administered in conformity with the original 
charter and by-laws. Suggestions for altering or amending the 
existing by-laws are therefore sought. 


The following comparison of the total number of profes-— 


sional members in 1877 and 1887 is given :— 


1876-77. 1886-87. 
Fellows. 5 “ 1 ° 3 Seo 431 
Associates . : h ; ae yikes 680 
648 I,III 


In the course of the past year 24 Fellows have been elected, 
9g of whom were Associates, and there are 28 gentlemen 
eligible to become candidates for the Associateship. Amongst 
the Fellows who died during the past year are :—R. K. Penson, 
F.S.A., Edward Hughes, George Devey, George Bell, and 
George Vulliamy. Amongst the Associates :—C. B. Thurston, 
F.S.A., Lionel T. Waller, George Smith, Oswald Adshead, 
Thomas Farrer, H. Saxon Snell, and R. A. Fraser. Amongst 
the Hon. Associates :—E. E. Antrobus, F.S.A., Colonel Morant, 
R.E., and Major-General Moody, late R.E. Amongst the Hon. 


Corr. Members :—M. Prosper Morey, of Nancy; H. H. Richard- 


son, of Boston, U.S.A.; and Oliver Rayet, of Paris. 

In the course of the year two examinations in architecture 
have been held in London, Thirteen applicants were admitted 
to the November examination, eight of whom passed ; and four 
were relegated to their studies. The Board considered the 
several claims to the Ashpitel Prize of the 39 gentlemen who 
passed at the examinations in London and Leeds, and awarded 
it to Mr. Henry Thomas Hare, of 3 Regent’s Park Villas, 
Gloucester Road, N.W. Thirty-two applicants were admitted 
to the March (1887) examination. The oral examination lasted 
two days. The Board reported that 25 had passed, and that 
3 had not passed ; while 3 were relegated to their studies for 
one year. Lastly, the Council have required one candidate to 
present himself again for examination in sanitary science, 
strength of materials, shoring, &c. 

An examination for certificates of competency granted under 
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the Metropolitan Building Acts was held, when g candidates 
presented themselves, of whom 6 obtained certificates of com- 
petency to act as district surveyor in London, and one as build- 
ing surveyor under local authorities. 

The Library Management Committee report that during 
the twelve months the additions to the Library amounted to 
244 volumes and 124 pamphlets, and to the Loan Collection 
12 volumes and 3 pamphlets, exclusive of periodicals, &c. ; 
224 volumes were presented to the Library, and to the Loan 
Collection 5. Of pamphlets, 123 were presented to the Library 
and 3 to the Loan Collection. The valuable bequest of the 
fate Mr. Fergusson brought to the Library 138 of the fore- 
going volumes and 3 pamphlets. Of drawings, engravings, 
and photographs, 166 sheets were presented, exclusive of the 
Sketch-Book of the Architectural Association. The other dona- 
tions included several specimens of timber, and a medal struck 
by the Corporation of the City of London. 

The marble bust of the late Mr. Street, by Mr. H. H. 
Armstead, R.A., has been placed in the meeting room. 

The works purchased comprise 20 volumes and 1 pamphlet 
for the Library and 7 volumes for the Loan Collection, together 
with several Parliamentary papers. 

The attendances of readers in the Library were close upon 
3,000. The number of fresh tickets (exclusive of renewals) 
issued for admission to the use of the Library and Loan Collec- 
tion was 84. The number of volumes issued on loan was 910. 

The Standing Committees for Art and for Practice have met 
about once a month, and three meetings of the Standing Com- 
mittee for Science have been held. The memoranda and 
business of the Special Light and Air Committee have been 
taken over by the last-named, and they have commenced an 
inquiry into “ Rot in Timber.” 

The business of the original Committee for the Conservation 
of Ancient Monuments has been taken over by the Standing 
Committee for Art, and they have brought up careful reports 
respecting buildings of historical and artistic interest. They 
have considered a scheme, drawn by Mr. E. J. Tarver, for the 
improvement, at its southern opening, of the new street from 
Charing Cross to Tottenham Court Road. The Council ad- 
dressed a letter to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and sub- 
mitted a plan for amending the line of the new street. A 
proposal made by the Fine Art Committee of the Royal Com- 
mission for the Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition, that the Institute 
should collect and send out photographs of executed works, 
was delegated to the Art Standing Committee to carry out, 
and owing to the exertions of Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., about 
i100 photographs were got toyether. 

The Standing Committee for Practice have been actively 
engaged in arranging the preliminaries of an inquiry into points 
connected with the Metropolitan and Provincial Building Acts, 
and they are considering the ‘“‘ Heads of Builders’ Contracts” 
nowinuse. The hon. secretaries, Mr. T. M. Rickman, F.S.A., 
and Mr. E. T. Hall, have further collated, from the Minutes 
of the Institute, particulars of the several suggestions for pro- 
fessional practice, declarations, &c., made from time to time 
during a number of years, with other items of information, for 
the use of the Committee. 

The Competitions Committee reported in August last, and 
brought up comparative “ Analyses” of architectural competi- 
tions from January 1882 to December 1883, and from January 
1884 to December 1885. The Committee promise another 
report at the close of the present session. 

The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to M. Charles 
Garnier was made by Mr. I’Anson, the president, at the closing 
meeting of the session of 1885-86. The election of Mr. Ewan 
Christian as the Royal Gold Medallist for the present year has 
been approved by Her Majesty the Queen, and the presentation 
of the medal will take place at a meeting to be held during the 
May Conference. 

The numerous and beautiful drawings executed in Italy and 
France by the Soane Medallist of 1885, Mr. Arnold B. Mitchell, 
were submitted in December last, and elicited numerous ex- 
pressions of approval. The Special Studentship, given by Mr. 
T. W. Aldwinckle, for the study in Italy of works of Classical 
or of Classical Renaissance architecture, awarded to Mr. G. J. 
Oakeshott, has resulted in a collection of sketches of high merit. 

Mr. H. D. Walton, the Pugin Travelling Student of 1886, 
who selected for his tour portions of Worcestershire and 
Shropshire, submitted a series of measured drawings and 
sketches with a report, which reflected much credit upon him 
for the care and industry they displayed. Mr. W. T. Oldrieve, 
of Edinburgh, holder of the Godwin Bursary of 1886, submitted 
a report of his visit to Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, which was 
approved. 

Eight applications were received for the Owen Jones 
Studentship, which was awarded to Mr. Sydney Vacher, 
Associate, and Mr. Gerald Horsley was placed second in 
recognition of the excellence of the many beautiful drawings 
he submitted. Since then, however, Mr. Vacher has informed 
the Council of his inability to fulfil the conditions of travel, and 
Mr. Horsley becomes the Owen Jones Travelling Student. 


Ten applications were received for the Pugin Studentship, 
which has been awarded to Mr. Thomas Maclaren, a Royal 
Academy gold medallist and holder of the foreign travelling 
studentship of that body. Medals of merit have also been 
awarded to Mr. Arnold LB. Mitchell, Associate, and Mr. Edgar 
H. Selby, placed second and third respectively ; and a certifi- 
cate of honour to Mr. R. W. Paul. The excessive quantity of 
drawings and sketches submitted by candidates for this student- 
ship, and the want of sufficient wall-space to exhibit them, 
have compelled the Institute to restrict the number which will 
be henceforth received. It has also been decided, in future 
awards of the Pugin Studentship, to exclude from considera- 
tion all drawings or sketches which have obtained the Royal 
Academy gold medal or the Soane medallion, or which have 
been submitted as work done by the Royal Academy gold 
medallist or the Soane medallist in accordance with the con- 
ditions of travel attached to those two prizes. 

No applications have been received this year for the Godwin 
bursary. 

Four essays were submitted for the Institute silver medal 
and the sum of 25 guineas, which have been awarded to Mr. 
R. Elsey Smith, of London, for an excellent memoir on 
‘¢ Attached Wall Piers, Pilasters, and Buttresses.” 

Five sets of measured drawings were received for the Insti- 
tute silver medal and the sum of 10 guineas, which have been 
awarded to Mr. James H. Cook, of Liverpool, for drawings of 
Stokesay Castle. In the same competition a medal of merit 
and the sum of 5 guineas have been awarded to Mr. Frank 
Bellis, of Chester, for drawings of Haddon Hall. The work 
of both these gentlemen was admirable in execution. 

Several designs for “ City Police Courts and Police Stations” 
were sent in for the Soane medallion, which, with the sum of 
50/., to be paid under the usual conditions of travel, has been 
awarded to Mr. Francis E. Masey, of London. In the same 
competition, certificates of honour were awarded to Mr. Alfred 
Whitehead, of Leeds, and Mr. Arthur Sykes, of London. 

Fourteen designs for a Classical church, to be placed on a 
site isolated on all sides, were sent in for the Tite prize, the 
successful competitor being Mr. Frank W. Simon, of Edin- 
burgh. A medal of merit has also been awarded to Mr. John 
Keppie, of Glasgow, and a certificate of honour to Mr. W. 
Stirling, of London, for the designs they sent in for this prize. 

The Grissell gold medal, with the sum of Io guineas, for a 
design for a roof over a railway station, has been awarded to 
Mr. James Strong, of Liverpool, who is a silver medallist of the 
Institute. Three designs were submitted. 

The classes of masonry, conducted by Mr. Lawrence 
Harvey, at the City and Guilds Central Institution, have re-- 
vived an important branch of architectural study hitherto much 
neglected in this country. Mr. Harvey has furnished monthly 
reports of the work done by himself and the students he has 
ably guided. 

The Education Committee have accumulated a large 
amount of information, and have deputed to a sub-committee 
the task of considering the best means by which the Institute 
prizes can be made to serve a more educational purpose than 
they do at present ; but, as the whole subject is a large one, the 
Committee are unable to report at present, and they have con- 
sequently requested that they may be reappointed for the 
ensuing year. The report of the Federation Committee is to 
form a subject for discussion at an afternoon meeting of the 
General Conference of Architects about to be held. 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE third examination carried out under the auspices of 
this Association took place on Friday and Saturday, 

April 22 and 23, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster, on which occasion nineteen can- 
dates presented themselves for examination. 

The written and graphic portion of the examination occu- 
pied the first day, the vzvd-voce being taken on the second. 

The examiners were :—Mr. J. Lobley, M.Inst.C.E. (presi- 
dent of the Association), borough engineer, Hanley; Mr. 
W. G. Laws, M.Inst.C.E., city engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Mr. E. B. Ellice-Clark, M.Inst.C.E., county surveyor, Sussex 
(West); Mr. H. P. Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E , borough engineer, 
Portsmouth; Mr. Lewis Angell, M.Inst.C.E., borough engineer, 
West Ham. 

The following are the papers set at this examination. 


SUBJECT :—ENGINEERING AS APPLIED TO MUNICIPAL WORK. 
W. Geo. Laws, M.I.C.E., Examiner. 

1. How are the lines of a chain survey fixed in position, 
and how is the correctness of the work tested? What is meant 
by “tying” the lines? Give a sketch. 

2. How would you find the relative levels of a sloping field, 
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say for laying it out for streets? What instruments are used, 
and how? es : : 

3. What is a syphon, and how may it be used in carrying 
water from one side of a dam to the other? What conditions 
are essential to its action? Give any instance you know of its 
use in main drainage. é 

4. What is meant by “ Hydraulic Mean Depth,” and how is 
it calculated? What is the H.M.D. of a trough 12 inches 
square running full? ; Feat : 

5. Describe the mode of “ laying” and jointing an ordinary 
street sewer pipe, and the use of “boning rods” in securing 
uniform fall therein. 

6. Sketch and describe an approved manhole and its proper 
position and uses in a system of sewers. 

7. When are brick sewers to be preferred to pipes, and what 
is their best shape? Sketch section of and specify very 
briefly for a length of brick sewer. ; 

8. Describe and illustrate the mode of forming a reservoir 
dam, showing how it is made water-tight, and the precautions 
to be taken against leakage, and damage by overflow. 

9. Calculate the strain per square inch on the metal of a 
pipe four inches diameter and one half-inch thick, under a 
head of 300 feet of water-pressure. 

10. Mention some of the chief systems of wood paving. 
Specify briefly fcr one of them, and state where it is applicable, 
and why. 

SUBJECT :—BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, &c. 
En Be Seutce-Clat RM fC ules 
ELE we BOUNMOLS; MLL ede, 


1. Under what conditions would you construct inverted 
arches in a building—and what purpose do they serve? 

2. Sketch some different forms of dowels used in masonry. 
Show the position of a kneestone in a wall. 

3. Under what conditions would you lay masonry or concrete 
blocks in diagonal bond? 

4. State Tredgold’s, or other rule, with diagram, for pro- 
portioning the various parts of a scarf (having regard to the 
strength of different timbers) to resist tensional, compressional, 
or shearing force respectively. 

5. What considerations determine the form of truss or prin- 
cipal for a roof of a given span? 

6. Sketch the principal of a roof, not iron, for a span of 
26 feet, where a tie-beam is inadmissible. 

7. What do you consider the best method of forming a fire- 
proof floor for a warehouse? State the advantages and dis- 
advantages of arched floors. 

8. What is meant by sheet lead “ crawling,” and under what 
conditions will this happen? 

9. Write a short specification for flat roof to be covered with 
zinc, giving such sketches as you consider necessary. 


Examiners. 


SUBJECT :—SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Lewis Angell, M.Inst.C.E., Fellow King’s Coll., London, 
Examiner. 


1. What are the component parts of—(a) pure atmospheric 
air; (2) pure water? What are the usual sources of contami- 
nation in a dwelling-house ? 

2. How many cubic feet should be allowed for each adult 
in a sleeping room? 

3. What natural conditions and structural precautions are 
necessary to secure a healthy site for a dwelling ? 

4. Sketch a section of a house of three storeys, showing— 
(a) a sink on ground floor ; (4) water-closet and bath on first 
floor; (c) water-closet on third floor ; and show distinctly the 
water tanks and entire method of drainage, trapping, sewer 
connection, and ventilation. 

_ 5. What proportion in sectional area should the ventilating 
pipe above a water-closet bear to the soil pipe below ? 

6. Describe a practical test to discover any hidden defects 
in a house drain as to jointing, trapping, &c. 

7. For what quantity of rainfall in twenty-four hours is it 
usual to provide in a main sewer, and how many cubic feet per 
head of the population would you provide for in a water-carried 
system of sewerage ? 

8. State the advantages and disadvantages of a duplicate 
system of drainage for the separation of rainfall from the 
sewage. 

9g. State, generally, what are the methods adopted for the 
purification of sewage at the outfall, and describe some one 
chemical process, its mode of operation and results. 


SUBJECT :—PuBLIc HEALTH ACTS AND RIVERS 
POLLUTION ACTs. 
Joseph Lobley, M.Inst.C.E., Examiner. 

1. (2) State the difference under the Public Health Act, 
1875, between a sewer and a drain. (4) Supposing a sewer 
existed in a street (which is not a highway repairable by the 
inhabitants at large), under what circumstances would that 
sewer be vested in the local authority ? and (c) how would that 


affect the power of the authority to require the owners to con- 
Struct a new sewer ? 


2. What proceedings are necessary before a local authority 
can proceed to construct a sewer without their district ? 

3 (d) Is a local authority obliged to remove house refuse 
from premises and to cleanse privies and ashpits? (e) Under 
what circumstances is a local authority liable to a penalty for 
non-removal? (/) What is the amount of the penalty ? 

4. (g) Does the Public Health Act, 1875, provide any means. 
whereby a person suffering from the existence of a nuisance 
caused by an offensive trade being carried on in his neighbour- 
hood can obtain redress without the consent of the local autho- 
rity being required? () Give particulars as to the mode of 
proceeding. 

5. Respecting the making of a new road or street within the 
district of a loca! authority :— 

State what proceedings are necessary ; as, for instance, 
majority requisite at a meeting of the authority, application to 
Local Government Board or Parliament before the local autho- 
rity can make (7) one, (£) contribute to the cost of one, (/) ac- 
quire land to make one with the consent of the owners, 
(m) acquire land to make one without the consent of the 
owners. 

6. State the requirements of the Act with reference to con- 


tracts. (#) What amount can a committee be delegated to: 
accept? (0) At what amount must the agreement be in 
writing? (f) Under what circumstances must advertisements. 


for tenders be made public ? 

7. State shortly the necessary proceedings by a local autho- 
rity against a manufacturer who, in contravention to the Rivers 
Pollution Act, pours polluted liquid into a watercourse, such 
polluted water not being admissible into the sewers of the locab 
authority. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY TOWER. 


HE Senate of the Glasgow University have accepted a 
design by Mr. J. O. Scott for the completion of the tower 
of the college buildings. This project has frequently been 
under consideration, but lack of funds has hitherto prevented 
any practical step being taken in the matter. The bequest of 
5,0002. by the late Mr. Cuningham, deputy town clerk, for this 
special object has at last removed the difficulty. When the 
design for the University was prepared by Sir Gilbert Scott it 
was the intention to lay out the ground in front in a series of 
terraces sloping towards the Kelvin, which would have had the 
effect of heightening the appearance of the structure. This 
idea, however, was not carried out, and in order to bring the 
building into harmony with its present surroundings it was. 
deemed necessary to change the style of the tower from a close 
structure of wood and lead to one of open stonework, and also 
to slightly reduce the elevation. The drawings show a spire 
100 feet in height, and octagonal in shape, constructed of open 
stonework, in harmony with the character of the building. 
The outline of the spire is effectively broken at half its height 
with a projecting gallery, having on the parapet quaintly 
carved animal figures. All the faces of the spire are alike, the 
design showing alternately rows of pointed windows and quatre- 
foil openings, a form of construction which combines lightness 
of material with elegance of appearance. Instead of being 
surmounted with a weather vane, as is the case with many 
Gothic steeples, the structure carries a stone finial of ornamental 
character 7 feet in height. Means of access to the gallery is 
provided for by an internal staircase. The plan further pro- 
vides for the erection at each corner of the main tower of a 
turret 30 feet in height, finished with a vane bearing the date 
1887, which will serve to mark the year of the completion of 
the University, as well as to commemorate the jubilee of the 
reign of Her Majesty the Queen. 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the members of the Leeds Architec- 
tural Society was held on the evening of the 21Ist inst. in 

the Lecture Room, Infirmary Street. Mr. C. R. Chorley occu- 
pied the chair. Mr. E. J. Dodgshun, the newly appointed hon. 
secretary, read the eleventh annual report, in which the Council 
said they had cause for congratulation in the steady increase in 
the number of the society’s supporters and the greater influence 
which it exerted from year to year, by co-operating with other 
societies for the advancement of architectural education and 
professional practice. The lecture session had maintained its 
high character, the subjects having been varied and interesting, 
and in all cases treated by gentlemen well qualified to speak on 
them. Although the attendance at the lectures had been far 
short of what it should have been, this was considered to be a 
most useful part of the work of the society. Another feature of 
the session had been an exhibition of drawings on each lecture 
night by members of the society in rotation. This had been 
helpful in dispelling many narrow ideas, and in giving an 
opportunity for healthful appreciation of the talents of the 
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different members. The uses of the museum were gradually 
being more fully understcod by the public. The trades cata- 
logue library was maintained in efficiency. The sanitary 
exhibition, however, was open to further extensions. More 
attention had been paid to the library, a donation of 2o0/. 
having been granted from the funds of the society, and 
Mr. Chorley had given 5/. 5s. to it. The Council was also 
indebted to its honorary treasurer (Mr. J. B. Fraser) for a 
very valuable gift of four large cases of timber samples, 
together with a descriptive catalogue, which was being printed 
by the society. Other members had also made contributions 
of books. The drawings sent in by competitors for prizes were 
but few in number. For the silver medal there were only two 
competitors, and the judges were fully satisfied with the excel- 
lence of Mr. C. W. Mitchell’s drawings. The summer excur- 
sions had been attended by a considerable number of members. 
The association’s sketching and art club was pursuing its way 
with vigour. A conference of architects was to be held in 
London in May, and Mr. Chorley had been chosen to repre- 
sent the society. At the Manchester Exhibition there was to 
be a gallery for the display of architects’ work, and the Council, 
in response to an invitation, had asked Mr. Fraser to act for 
them on the committee for sending works for exhibition. They 
had also been in communication with the promoters of the 
Edinburgh Municipal Offices competitions, and with the com- 
mittee of the Leeds Town Council appointed to further the 
erection of an Art Gallery in Leeds. Now that Her Majesty 
had granted a supplementary charter for the purpose of effect- 
ing certain reforms in the constitution of the Institute, the 
Leeds society were anxiously looking forward to changes which 
would enable all provincial architects to benefit more fully from 
a connection with the Institute. The report concluded with a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Bulmer, who had long filled the post of 
secretary, but had now resigned. 


TESSERZ. 


The Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 
N blindly fostering ambition, which is rarely satisfied, the 
architectural school ofthe fine arts, for every architect that 
it produces, throws on the streets a number of artists without 
employment, discontented and useless, who, if well directed 
would have made useful members of society. In the prodigal 
use of medals the school issues patents which are causes of 
disappointment both to those who receive and those who trust 
to them. ‘The State possesses extensive workshops and admir- 
- able collections, and is in relation with all foreign countries. 
It is better able than ever to supply young architects with the 
means of instruction in the practice as well as in the theory of 
their art. It possesses in Paris an establishment in which all 
that is necessary for their instruction could be easily collected. 
Let it open that establishment to the public, as it opens its 
libraries and museums. The State is able to establish pro- 
fessorships for the higher branches of education; let them be 
thrown open to professors and to the public. But that the 
State should occupy itself with teaching geometry and mathe- 
matics when public schools exist for that purpose in the pro- 
vinces as weil as in the capital; that it should give medals for 
construction, for drawing from the round or living model ; that 
it should make itself a schoolmaster-—this is not in its vocation, 
and tends to give undue importance to infinitely small successes. 
It seems more natural and more in accordance with the spirit 
of the age to leave to private enterprise the care of forming a 
school or schools. 
Decoration and Construction. 
JOHN BELL, 

Decoration is not a substantive but an adjective. 
not stand alone. It is not a thing of itself. It decorates some- 
thing else. It is an adjective, On the other hand, a painting, 
a piece of sculpture, or an architectural structure, is a noun 
substantive, a thing of itself. Notso with decoration. Decora- 
tion clings; it needs support. It follows, it does not lead the 
way. It enhances, it does not originate. This is its restricted 
province. 


It does 


External Polychromy in England. 
S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


As far as my knowledge extends, very few instances of regu- 
larly banded or striped masonry, where different coloured stones 
are used in alternating courses, occur in ourown country. The 
nearest approach to external polychromy in England is per- 
haps the intermixture of ashlared stone and square flints, which 
occurs so frequently in the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
eastern counties, and by which a pleasing variety of tone, if not 
of colour, is often produced. There is no reason to believe that 
external colouring, whether by the use of naturally coloured 
materials or by superficial painting, was ever extensively prac- 
tised in this country during the best periods of Medizyal art. 


Perhaps the most usual application of the practice was in the 
shafts of columns ; a black spandrel or gable was occasionally 
relieved by a coloured panel, but this occurs rarely, sculpture 
being ever considered as the readiest resource whenever a blank 
space is to be lightened or an enhancement of the effect is 
desired. But probably in no country on the continent has the 
mode of producing a rich effect of colour by the use of bricks 
and stone intermixed been better understood, or more effectively 
carried out, than in England during the Tudor period. In the 
wide alluvial tracts of Germany, where the use of bricks was 
earlier introduced than in England, quite as widely disseminated, 
and as generally practised, I have not myself seen, nor have I 
been able to ascertain that others have met with, that regular 
and systematic use of the interlaced courses of dark bricks on a 
red brick ground with which we in England are so familiar, and 
which so admirably attains the object of relieving a plain sur- 
face of wall without labour or effort, at the same time lowering 
and qualifying the general tone of colour in a highly picturesque 
manner. 
The Paris Opera House during the Siege. 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 

AJl the world knows that the construction of the new Opera 
House was entirely finished when the revolution of September 
burst forth. Charles Garnier, the architect, was, in fact, about 
to remove the hoarding which concealed a part of his chef 
@euvre from the eyes of the public. He calculated on enjoying 
the pleasure of this sort of preliminary inauguration while 
waiting for the time of the ceremonious opening. He did not 
anticipate that his building, which was constructed to give 
honour to music and the dance, must at first serve many uses 
which were without the least relation to the fine arts. At first 
there was some apprehension that the Prussians would suddenly 
cut the aqueducts and deprive Paris of a water supply. M. 
Garnier at once resolved to utilise the water which was beneath 
the Opera House, and which percolated from the heights of 
Montmartre. He opened the bed of concrete under the 
foundations, formed a conduit, and turned the lowest part of the 
basement into a vast reservoir. The cellars above he utilised 
as a magazine for ammunition. The other floors under the 
stage were adapted as granaries, where not only wheat and 
flour were stored, but also potatoes and wine. The ground 
floor was used for the offices of a gigantic lottery, and for 
lodging troops. In the upper stages he piled stores of all kinds 
for feeding and clothing the army, and set up a military bakery. 
Some parts of this palace of marble and gold were assigned to 
cooks, and other parts to officers. In one place was an 
ambulance for the wounded, and on the roof was fixed machinery 
for electric lighting, and a system of signalling that corre- 
sponded with one upon the towers of St. Sulpice. From top to 
bottom the new Opera House suggested nothing but war, and 
in that way it bore a resemblance to many public buildings in 
the city. 

Twelfth-century Transitional Work. 
DIRtG*GeocCuLT, 

During the latter half of the twelfth century, the Romanesque 
or round-arched Gothic had both in France and England trans- 
formed itself by a thoroughly consecutive and logical series of 
changes into the Pointed arched style, and in both countries 
that style had been worked into a state of perfect consistency, 
and in each it had assumed its national characteristics, so that 
the works in the choir at Lincoln, the lady-chapel at Win- 
chester, and the western portals of St. Albans and Ely, all of 
which date from 1195 to 1215, mark the perfectly-developed 
Early English style, and are readily distinguishable from the 
contemporary works in France. The English works of this 
period have, at least to our eye, a more advanced appearance 
than the French. The round form of the abacus, the greater 
richness and delicacy of the mouldings, and generally a more 
decided severance from the massiveness of the Romanesque 
forms, give to the works I have alluded to a later appearance 
than what we observe in buildings of the same precise period 
in France. The leading characteristics were, however, much 
the same. The windows especially, in both countries, consisted 
for the most part of individual lights placed either singly or 
in groups. The chief variety from this was when, as wa3 
usual in the triforium openings and in belfries, two or more 
such lights were placed under a comprising arch, the interval 
below which was very usually pierced with circular or other 
openings. This was not, chronologically speaking, a step in 
advance of the detached light, but had all along been its con- 
temporary, whether in the Romanesque, the Transitional, or 
Early Pointed styles, and both were equally in use in France 
and England. In domestic work, the last named type (that 
with two or more lights under a comprising arch) was always 
prevalent, on account of the smallness of the intermediate 
divisions, which, from an early period, it was customary to 
reduce to a thin shaft of marble or plain stone, as we see in 
our Own country even in Romanesque works, as at the Jews’ 
House and the building commonly called “John of Gaunt’s 
Stables” at Lincoln, Fountains Abbey, Richmond Castle, &c. 
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As a general rule, however, the more detached form was for a 
long time the prevalent form in churches, both in France and 
England. The difference between the course pursued in the 
two countries was this: that while in England the special ener- 
gies of the builders were directed to the perfecting of the 
more usual type, the French began early in the thirteenth 
century to show a preference for the other, and rather to 
neglect the perfecting of the more typical form. Both forms 
were frequent in each country, but the efforts of the English 
were rather directed to the one, and of the French to the 


other. 
Highteenth Century Monumental Sculpture. 
J. DALLAWAY. 

The monuments which are of this era have all the pecu- 
liarity of a base and pyramid, and all of them are mural. 
Bernini introduced pyramids upon a shelf—a solid base dimi- 
nishing upwards, as if intended to last a thousand years, repre- 
sented by a slab of marble of one inch in thickness. The first 
of this kind was introduced into the Chigi chapel at Rome; but 
the happy idea soon took flight to Paris, and, as if a matter 
of course, found its repose in Westminster Abbey. Bernini 
represented architecture and trees in perspective, and flying 
draperies as if upheld in the air—foreign as these things are to 
the genius or powers of sculpture. The chief models of per- 
fection which were followed in England, although never exactly 
imitated, were the monuments of the Cardinals Mazarin and 
Richelieu. The allegorical figures of the size of life were 
adopted upon monuments of the largest scale and expense. 
Rysbrach gives us single figures, such as Britannia and Victory, 
placed indeed upon the same plinth, but not grouped. Rou- 
billiac, on the contrary, is always theatrical, and his figures 
combine in one scenic effect. Eloquence, upon the monument 
of John, Duke of Argyll, is in the act of making a public speech ; 
upon that of Lady E. Nightingale, herself and her husband are 
in a tame, domestic character; but the skeleton of Death 
surveying him from his cave, and marking them as his prey, is 
animated malignity itself, expressed without the aid of features. 
Groups were sometimes made by statues and medallions, on 
which profiles of certain of the relatives were raised in bas- 
relief. We have likewise a nauseous repetition of weeping 
cherubs, which support them. This was but a poor expedient 
to include a whole family. About this time we may observe 
the names of Gibbs and Kent inscribed on the plinth, and 
usurping the whole merit of the design, if any there were. Of 
this school of sculpture in particular it will be candidly allowed 
that the exquisite and laboured finishing will always claim its 
share of deserved praise. While the lovers of the true antique 
cannot always suppress a smile at so gross a deviation from the 
canons of Grecian art, yet they will be content to allow to this 
school an adequate merit, excepting where the works of its 
professors are rashly compared with the remains, still to be 
inspected, of the artists of classic antiquity. 


ttalian Amateurs and Artists, 
Sir M. D. Wyatt. 

An amusing definition of what an Italian of the sixteenth 
century understood as indispensable domestic ornaments may 
be found in a little book written by Castiglione Saba, and 
entitled “ Riccordi overro Ammaestramenti.” In one chapter 
the writer tells us how pleasing to the eye and how necessary 
are terra-cottas by such men as Paganino da Modena; musical 
instruments by Lorenzo de Pavia or Bastiano da Verona; that 
carvings should be supplied by Michel Angelo, Donatello, 
Alfonso Lombardi (one of the great Venetian Lombardi), and 
Cristofero Romano. Antique medals, he says, are necessary, 
as well as those of Giovanni Corona, of Venice. Verocchio and 
Pollajuolo, we are told, should supply the bronzes ; and cameos 
and intaglios should be by Pietro Maria, and especially by 
Giovanni di Castello, To fittingly supply such necessaries no 
artist was too proud, and there yet exist, more particularly in 
the great Florentine collection of drawings by the old masters 
in the galleries of the Uffizi, ample evidences of the 
powers in designing ornament as applied to industrial pro- 
ductions, possessed by artists whose more special fame rests 
upon that which we habitually contradistinguish from such 
classes of art by designating as fine art. To enumerate a few 
of these may not be unprofitable, by way of directing the 
attention of young artists to some of the worthiest masters of 
their craft. As designers of wood and marble carving we note 
the names of Baldassare Peruzzi, the great Sienese architect ; 
Giorgio Vasari, Raffaelle da Monte Lupo, Michel Angelo, 
Montorsoli, Guglielmo della Porta, Il Riccio (the author of the 
magnificent candelabrum in bronze at the church of St. Anthony 
at Padua), Giovanni Battista Trotti, better known as II Molosso, 
Lilio da Novellara, and an artist of exquisite refinement, 
Francesco Salviati. For stuccowork we meet with designs 
by Giovanni Battista Cremonini and Marco da Faenza: and 
for friezes with those of Gaudenzio da Ferrara, Giulio Campi 
and Amico Aspertini. For miscellaneous designs of all kinds 
we find beautiful studies by Pierino del Vaga, Francesco 


Zuccheri, Polidoro da Caravaggio, and Prospero Fontana. 
Cellino, Bernardino Pocchetti, Giulio Romano, and many 
others, brought their great accomplishments to bear upon the 
production of beautiful metalwork, while Pelegrino Tibaldi, 
Matturino, Morto da Feltro, Giovanni da Udine, Bacchiacca, 
Pinturicchio, Pietro Perugino, and many others, shone in 
arabesques and cognate descriptions of design. Their ability, 
indeed, to minister to the smaller wants of the great Italian 
nobles led in many cases to the artists so exercising their 
lesser talents (if they may be so described) receiving commis- 
sions calculated to bring out their capabilities in the lofties¢ 
directions. 


Cast-lron Beams under Repeated Impacts. 
E. HODGKINSON. 


The effect of impact and vibration upon structures was 2 
leading object of inquiry with the Commission on the Applica- 
tion of Iron, and the first series of experiments instituted upon 
this subject was to determine the power of beams to sustain 
impacts many times repeated. For this purpose sixteen bars 
were cast, all from Blaenavon iron, No. 2, and five at least of 
the sixteen were found to be slightly defective at some place 
where they gave way. Whether these small defects were more 
numerous than would be found in practice, it would be difficult 
to determine. Six of the bars were each 15 feet long and 
3 inches square, and placed on supports 13 feet 6 inches 
asunder ; seven were each to feet long and 2 inches square, 
and 9g feet between the supports ; and three were each 5 feet 
long, I inch square, and 44 feet between the supports. Of 
these bars, six were bent through one-third of their ultimate 
deflection at each blow, and five of them bore each 4,000 blows 
without breaking ; the sixth was broken at a flaw with 1,085. 
blows. One large bar, bent by impact through five-twelfths of 
its ultimate deflection, was broken at a defective place with 
1,350 blows. Of six bars bent by blows through half their 
ultimate deflection, five were broken with less than 4,000 
blows each; one with 29; one with 127, &c. The only 
bar which bore the 4,000 blows was one of the smallest 
kind, or 1 inch square. Of three bars, one bent to 
seven-twelfths, and two to two-thirds the ultimate deflec- 
tion, all were broken; the two latter with 127 and 474 
blows respectively. The former required 3,700 blows to break 
it. Of ten bars of Low Moor iron, No. 2, each Io feet long 
and 2 inches square, placed on supports 9 feet asunder, and 
struck in the middle with long-continued impact, as before, four 
broke at defective places and two at sound ones. Three were 
subjected to impacts, bending them through one-third of their 
ultimate deflections, and bore the test without fracture; of 
three bent by blows through half their ultimate deflection, two 
were broken ; those bent through two-thirds were all. broken. 
On the whole, it appears that no bar but one, and that a small 
one, stood 4,000 blows, each bending it through half its ultimate 
deflection ; but all the bars, when sound, stood that number of 
blows, each bending them through one-third of their ultimate 
deflection. It must, however, be borne in mind that a cast-iron 
bar will be bent to one-third of its ultimate deflection with less 
than one-third of its breaking weight laid on gradually; and 
one-sixth of the breaking weight laid on at once would produce 
the same effect, if the weight of the bar was very small 
compared with the weight laid on it. Hence the prudence of 
always making beams capable of bearing more than six times 
the greatest weight which will be laid upon them. 


Eiyptian Reliefs. 
OWEN JONES. 

The wall was -first chiselled as smooth as possible, the 
imperfections of the stone were filled up with cement or plaster 
and the whole was rubbed smooth and covered with a coloured 
wash. Lines were then ruled perpendicularly and horizontally 
with red colour forming squares all over the wall, corresponding 
with the proportions of the figures to be drawn upon it. The 
subjects of the painting and of the hieroglyphics were then drawn_ 
on the wall with a red line, most probably by the priest or chiet 
scribe, or by some inferior artist from a document divided inte 
similar squares. Then came the chief artist, who went over 
every figure and hieroglyphic with a black line and a firm and 
steady hand, giving expression to each curve, deviating here 
and confirming there the former red line. The line then trace@ 
was then followed by the sculptor. In this stage there are 
instances of a foot or head having been completely sculptured, 
whilst the rest of the figure remains in outline. The next pro- 
cess was to paint the figure in the prescribed colours, and im 
some cases the painted line deviates from the sculptured line, 
showing that the painter was the more important workman, and 
that even in this last process no possible improvement wa& 
omitted. There are other instances where a considerable 
deviation from the position of a leg or arm has been made 
after the sculpture was finished and painted: the part was re- 
carved and the defective portion filled in with plaster, which, 
having since fallen out, furnishes us with this curious evidence: 
of their practice, , 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCIENCE. 


E have already published, besides some sketches, 
the decorative work dedicated to Health by M. 
Urpaln Bourceois. We give this week another illustration 
of the same class. In the former the figure stood alone in 
one architectural composition ; in the present work Scence 
is seated under a canopy, which also suggests architectural 
skill in the designer. ‘The work was exhibited a few years 
ago in the Salon, and afterwards there was a companion, 
Art, The amorini who disport themselves around Sczence 
have the lightness that might be expected in a follower of 
ALBANO, but, as we have said before, M. BourcrEois does 
not confine himself to one style, and he has a reputation in 
France, and wherever Frenchmen congregate, as a painter 
of pictures for churches. 
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NO, 81.__HYPHTHRAL TEMPLE, PHILA. 
NO, §2._MOSQUE OF ABOU’ L’AGAG, LUXOR. 


STATION HOTEL, PERTH. 


HE illustration we publish this week is taken from the 
design by Messrs, MatrHews & Lawrir, of Inver- 
ness, which was selected in the recent limited competition. 
Perth is a centre in tourist arrangements, and during the 
season the station is as crowded as one of the great London 
termini. It is not surprising, therefore, that when the 
station was considerably enlarged, arrangements should also 
be made for the erection of an adjoining hotel on a grand 
scale. 

The station is on the outskirts of Perth, and there is 
sufficient space to allow of a large hotel. The design now 
published has, therefore, two superior fronts—an entrance 
front facing the station, and an outlook front facing the 
square to the south, into which the principal apartments 
should look. ‘The administrative apartments and the prin- 
cipal dining room have been placed on the north side, the 
latter having also a front tothe station. The west or station 
front has two entrances—one for the general public and for 
passengers coming from the east platform, and the other for 
those coming from the west or up platform; the latter would 
be bya bridge or subway. Both entrances lead directly 
into a spacious entrance hall, 41 feet by 21 feet. 

The ground floor of the hotel is laid out in three divi- 
sions by two wide corridors. The division on the south 
contains the public rooms, that on the north the dining-room 
and kitchen offices, and that in the centre such apartments 
as require entrance from both corridors. The dining- 
rocm, which enters directly off the north side, measures 
Rexicel. by 23 fect. 

The entrance hall, being one of the most important 
spaces in the building, is continued to the height of the first 
floor, at which level it is surrounded by an open gallery, 
reached by the main staircase or by the passenger lift, and 
from this gallery the two main corridors lead, the one on 
the south giving access to private sitting-rooms and bed- 
rooms e# swife, and that on the north to bedrooms only. 

The accommodation provided on the first and second 
floors consists of six private sitting-rooms and forty-two bed- 
rooms; ten others are provided on the north side of the 
third floor, and there is space for the future increase of 
accommodation to the extent of fifteen bedrooms, all with 
square ceilings same as those of first and second floors. 
Thus the three upper floors afford, in all, six sitting-rooms 
and sixty-seven bedrooms. 

It is proposed to face the three principal elevations with 
polished ashlar. The north elevation, being mainly occunied 
by the kitchen apartments and bedrooms, would be plainer, 
the surface being of hammer-dressed and squared random 
rubble, drawn in and pointed, and the dressings of drooved 
work, Where possible, all partitions will be built of fire- 
resisting material, and every precaution taken to reduce 
danger in case of fire. 

A paved open area will be formed round the sunk floor 
on the north and south sides, so as to render the basement 
as dry and light as possible. 
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The estimated cost of the building is from 12,0007. to 


| 14,0007, Mr. Wint1am Lawris, of Inverness, whose name 


appears on the design, died on April 12. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE twelfth ordinary meeting of the Association was held om 
Friday evening, Mr. J. A. Gotch, president, in the chair. 

Messrs. A. W. Braddock and P. Hayton were elected 
members. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously passed to the First Com- 
missioner of Her Majesty’s Works, and to Mr. Taylor for con- 
ducting the party in connection with the visit to the National 
Gallery. 

Also, to the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. J. P. Seddon, 
in connection with the visit to Lambeth Palace. 

Also, as proposed by Mr. R. L. Cox, hon. librarian, a vote 
of thanks to the proprietors, editors, and publishers of certain 
of the professional papers for sending weekly a copy of their 
journals to the Library. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., read a paper entitled 


Stray Thoughts on Education. 


Mr. Aitchison said :—We always feel a pleasure in com- 
municating our experience to those whd are younger, and when: 
one fancies one has something to say on education, it is fasci- 
nating to say it to those who have felt the want of it, and 
especially to those who have started the only good school of 
architecture in the kingdom, a school, too, that no one is. 
obliged to attend, so that every scholar is such in fact as well as 
in name. Every one of such scholars, to some extent at least, 
knows what he wants to learn, and tries to learn it in the best 
way he can. I have always taken a deep interest in education, 
but I have unfortunately met with few books on the subject of 
any value. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s is at once the best and most 
original of any that I have read, but that is on general 
education. He divides education into five heads of decreasing 
value, as follows :—First, how to preserve your life and health ; 
secondly, how to get your living ; thirdly, how to bring up your 
children ; fourthly, how to be a good citizen; fifthly, how to 
amuse yourself and others. In this last he includes all the fine 
arts and languages ; so it is practically what education used to 
be. I strongly recommend everyone present who has not read 
his book * to read it, though it is not without some doubtful, if 
not erroneous, matter. 

As the general education of the body is to exercise every joint 
and muscle, so the general education of the mind is to exercise 
allits powers. In early training the importance of general bodily 
and mental education cannot be too much insisted on, and this: 
double education should never be wholly relinquished. Most of 
us, however, lave to learn certain particular bodily and mental 
exercises, partly to get our living, partly to show mankind what 
we can do, and partly to benefit our fellow-creatures. Archi- 
tectural education is mainly technical ; [ might say wholly so, 
because the art by which the higher emotions are excited in the 
beholder cannot be taught. The question we have to ask our- 
selves is, how can the powers of each student’s mind and 
body be so exercised as to make him the best architect he can 
be? When I first read Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” I 
was struck with this remark, that 


Those parts of education... . of which there are no public 
institutions, are generally the best taught. When a young man goes to 
a fencing or a dancing school, he does not, indeed, always Jearn to 
ence or dance very well ; but he seldom fails of learning to fence or 


12 dance.t 


The reason is plain, he wants to fence or dance up toa 
certain point. So it is with you. A student wants to learn 
something of construction, or planning, or designing, and he 
does learn this more or less well. 

I particularly wish you to attend to this point, z.2., what must 
be learned. There are many things which it is agreeable to 
know and be able to do after one is an architect, but the one 
object is first to be an architect; z.e., to be able to construct 
soundly, to plan conveniently, to arrange healthfully, and to 
design agreeably. Nor can one overlook this fact, that there is 
now an examination to pass before you can enter into that 
select body of architects that forms the Royal Institute. The 
requirements of that examination must have a great influence 
on your studies, and it is important that there should be nothing 
superfluous in it. 

It is the fashion to talk of architecture as if it were a very 
easy and simple art, and that unless a man be equipped with 
many other things besides architecture, he has not much to 
boast of. As Ben Jonson says of the cook, “ He is an archi- 

i Ml a a Be PL ge OS 


* ‘*Fducation.” By H. Spencer. 8vo. Williams & Norga’e 
Lon7on and Edinburgh. 1861, ‘ 
+ Book v. chap. 1, p. 158. 8vo, Londo. 17096, 
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tect, an engineer, a mathematician, a philosopher ;” you may 
put it down if you please to my incapacity, but I have never 
been able to agree with thisview. You may instance Vitruvius, 
Orcagna, Brunelleschi, Leon Battista Alberti, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michel Angelo, or Sir Christopher Wren, and say these 
men were not only architects, but poets, painters, philosophers, 
and mathematicians, and what not besides, but these men were 
rare geniuses who appeared now and then, men of encyclo- 
peedian minds to whom the bulk of us are no more to be com- 
pared than Hyperion to a satyr. The course should, in my 
opinion, be rather what the ordinary man proposing to be an 
architect can reasonably accomplish—it is of course understood 
that he does make himself a capable architect—I was almost 
inclined to say the average dunce, than to start it on the ground 
that every man ought at least to know what Wren knew. 

Architecture is not one transcendental art, but at least two, 
science and art, combined with a very large amount of common 
sense, and one of these is mostly found to belong to a tempera- 
ment antagonistic to the other, so that a great architect is the 
rarest sort of genius to be found. Strong common sense is not 
unfrequently found in persons with great mathematical or with 
great artistic powers ; but you want for a great architect one 
who has a mathematical mind, refined taste, and artistic inven- 
tion as well, and the artistic temperament is mostly nervous 
and opposed to the mathematical. We may, by stretching the 
term, call a man a mathematician who has a smattering of 
plain geometry and algebra, but no sooner do we take up any 
advanced book on statics than we find we cannot understand it 
unless we have mastered the differential calculus, and can use 
it like the multiplication table: yet how few men can master 
the differential calculus! In the same way, many men pass 
their whole term of learning in learning to draw, and even then 
do not draw very well, setting aside all the difficulties to be 
overcome in learning to plan, to construct, and to design. 
There is, too, a vast body of necessary knowledge to be 
acquired in learning the qualities of materials, and the way 
they are to be put together. I therefore think we should 
endeavour to restrict our examination to purely necessary 
knowledge, and merely allow those who have more capacity to 
take in as much as they like. 

I do not believe you can make a genius out of an ordinary 
man by any amount of education, but I think that if you will 
only force and cram a man enough you may turn a genius into 
an idiot. Mark Pattison, who had plenty of examining experi- 
ence, says, “* Accumulated learning stifles the mental powers” ; 
and again, “ Little did we foresee we were only giving another 
turn to the examination screw till it has become an instru- 
ment of mere torture which has made education impossible, and 
crushed the very desire of learning.” 

When the late W. Burges and I were in Italy we thought a 
good substratum for an architect would be that he should be 
able to play the fiddle and hunt, read a Greek play at sight, 
and be a thorough master of the differential calculus: our 
ardour was rather damped by the reflection that both of us would 
be excluded. 

We all know too well the talk of what an architect should 
know: he should be a master of English ; he should know who 
designed—or is supposed to have designed—every building in 
Europe, and all the styles of architecture that the world has 
known ; and he should know all history, and at least the Latin, 
Greek, French, Italian, and German languages. But if we ask 
ourselves what an architect is wanted to do, we find all this 
mass of knowledge about as useful as dancing on the tight- 
rope. A client wants you to build him what he wants con- 
veniently, soundly, and agreeably, and, I need not add, as 
cheaply as possible. If he asks you to an evening party, and 
you are young, he likes you to play and dance and sing ; if he 
asks you to his country-house, and you are middle-aged, to 
shoot, fish, and play at billiards; and if you are elderly, to talk 
well and play a good rubber at whist ; but he does not employ 
you as an architect if all you can do is to waltz, play lawn tennis 
and amateur theatricals, 

The old Duchess of Gordon wanted a cook, and heard that 
a neighbouring lady was parting with hers, so the Duchess 
called and asked about the cook. The lady replied, “ She is a 
very decent body.” “ D—— her decency !” said the Duchess 
“can she cook collops ?” 

These remarks mainly aim at this:—Is the knowledge of 
every past style of architecture essential, or is it merely an 

of thetavelitecta Of haiastaivellaiaeeociictie, eae eee 

uildings of the world essential or 
not? Did the Arab architects who built the great mosques 
palaces, and tombs know who built the Parthenon? Did the 
Medieval architects who built the castles, monasteries, and 
cathedrals know? As we have no national architecture at 
present, and many of us get our living by tinkering up old 
ae 07 ed way they were supposed to be built, I am 
ee admit that knowing what mouldings, what ornaments, 
anc what construction people used at certain former periods 
may be useful for enabling some of us to get our living—but 
it is archeology and not architecture, : si 


When architects come to be equal to the old Medizval 
ones they will not trouble their heads about what their inferiors 
did, and I think we might with advantage supplant the present 
method by asking a candidate how he would make a moulding, 
or a group of mouldings that would produce a given effect ; at any 
rate, that would employ other powers of mind than mere 
memory. 

I would also abolish the word “style” from the instructions 
for the design, and say the building is to be made beautiful, im- 
posing, threatening, or what not. We want rather to encourage 
originality than copying, and considerably more time should be 
given to this subject than is now allowed. One whole day may 
be well given to the plan and elevation, and another to the 
practical section and details. In the other questions, too, I 
would suggest that they be most simple and straightforward, 
capable of really testing the necessary minimum of knowledge, 
and free from those catch questions which may have been 
picked up by an examiner during a thirty years’ practice. 

I think we lack system in our education. With us all is 
haphazard. I am not inclined to run this down so much as 
most people, for “self-taught is well taught,” but time may be 
money, and power too, and if we can teach systematically what 
is really wanted we can, perhaps, save the time generally lost in 
blundering about till we find our way. 

If it be possible I would have every master (it is the fashion 
to call them “‘ Professors” now) an architect, because he will be 
most likely to bear in mind what is wanted for an architect. I 
cannot too strongly insist on having the most able man that 
can be got for each master. The Jesuits were, I believe, the 
best schoolmasters the world has known, and they always put 
their best and most learned men to teach the elements. Good 
habits are most important, and the man who is deeply versed 
in his subject knows what is most likely to be of the greatest 
ultimate use. 

Professor De Morgan used to say that, in teaching algebra, 
it should be so arranged that it rendered the after-learning of 
the differential calculus easier ; but there is also this to be said, 
that a man ought to have the gift of teaching, or at least of 
making people learn. Doubtless, one of the great things is to 
make each man use his brains as much as possible, but if your 
master has not the gift of teaching he is too apt to be like the 
man with the seven-leagued boots—at his first step he is out of 
sight, and this is discouraging to all but the aptest and most 
robust scholars ; but even such a man is much better than a 
teacher who is only one or two steps in advance of you—he 
cannot really teach you anything but bad habits. I think that 
practical geometry, stereotomy, and stone-cutting are shame- 
fully neglected amongst the English architects. All the great 
architecture of the world has had geometry for its basis, and I 
fear little that is great and good will reappear until architecture 
has deen again based upon it. 


What the architectural teaching in the Middle Ages was is © 


unknown to me, but we all know its results. That geometry in 
a practical form must have been well known both to architect 
and mason can be deduced from their work with as much pre- 
cision as a proposition in Euclid, and we know too that most 
of the architects were called stone-cutters. The Bons who 
came from France to build the Ducal Palace at Venice were 
called stone-cutters. Longhena, the celebrated Venetian archi- 
tect, who was not born until the end of the sixteenth century, 
was the son of a mason, and carried on the business till his 
death. 

Although T. Hope says that some descriptive geometry was 
used by the Medieval architects for getting the thrust of their 
vaults, and Viollet-le-Duc also gives a diagram of this 
method of ascertaining thrusts, it is probable that their great 
skill in construction was mainly due to experience, observation, 
and daring. In the twelfth century, in France at least, a good 
many of their buildings fell down or went to ruin. if the 
architects mostly rose from the mason’s banker, they were 
possessed of practical experience as to the quality and be- 
haviour of various sorts of stone, and I look upon it that they 
acted as a chair-maker does now—he has stock scantlings for 
chair-frames, and he lightens them till some chair gives way ; 
but nowadays we have analyses and easy means of testing the 
strength of materials, but at the same time we are absolutely 
without the practical experience and that close knowledge of 
the materials that these Medizeval architects had, and we lack 
their close reasoning, inventiveness, and daring in construction. 
Every man preparing to be an architect should be able to solve 
the statical problems of how thick an isolated wall should be in 
proportion to its height, to resist the force of wind, to bear a 
given weight, and to resist a given thrust; the formula for the 
resistance of uprights to a downright weight with the coefficient 
for brick, stone, iron, and timber, the pressure of water against 
the sides of a tank, the thrusts of arches, groined vaults and 
domes, the statical problem of girders, trussed and otherwise, 
and of roofs. 

There is a shocking want of any good text-book on this sub- 
ject. There wants to be one made for architects, not only 
clearly explaining the reasoning and giving the formulas, but 
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_ working out practical cases in various materials. Is there any 
book that gives the problems of stone and brick spires, both 
vaulted and corbelled, or of tall chimney-stacks ? 

In the same way there wants to be a good text-book for 
practical geometry, stereotomy, and stone-cutting. South Ken- 
sington has published a book in three volumes on building 
construction and materials, but I cannot say what its value 
may be. 

An architect must know the main qualities of the principal 
materials he uses, and how mortars, cements, and concretes are 
made, and what weight they will bear after what time; and he 
must know enough about the methods of putting materials 
together to insure safety and success. 

He must know, too, the main principles of healthfulness in 
buildings, and the proper: methods of insuring the results. 
There must also be added to all this some of those subjects 
which are commonly called professional, that touch on the law 
of contracts, of rights, and of easements, and those laws made 
expressly for buildings. 

I would hold forth for your admiration and imitation the 
engineers ; they had a new material to deal with—iron. And 
by logic, science, daring, and invention they have built struc- 
tures that rival those of the Middle Ages in lightness, originality, 
and daring, but the engineers have eliminated beauty from their 
structures. 

The art of planning is primarily the use of common sense 
directed to their particular object ; but after examining many 
plans of similar buildings we see that some are much better 
arranged than others merely as plans, and we also see that 
amongst the great architects some had the gift of making 
excellent plans as plans, with this added—that they were more 
original and effective, and lent themselves to exterior features 
that are striking or impressive. 

Amongst English architects, the plans of Wren and Van- 
brugh are excellent and original, and so are those of Soane and 
the late Sir Charles Barry. Longhena’s Sta. Maria della 
Salute is a marvel, and M. Chas. Garnier’s plan of the Opera is 
admirable. 

The way of teaching, or the way of learning, how to make 
things beautiful is a different matter altogether. The English 

are born constructors, but during the latter part of their career, 
excluding the present time, we could hardly venture to say that 
they were born artists. I think that we may fairly say that 
proportion is the soul of architecture. How is proportion to be 
taught? The Greeks had by experience found that certain 
proportions were satisfactory, and had noted them down as we 
learn from Plato and Vitruvius ; and we try to cultivate our eye 
by drawing out Greek buildings and their parts, by calculating 
their proportions and by studying them, or casts of them, and 
we pursue the same plan with all buildings. the fame of whose 
proportions has been accepted by successive ages. And when 
we are more advanced we apply the same means to ascertain the 
proportions of those we admire, and we paraphrase them ; we 
also try to improve our sense of proportion and beauty by the 
study of nature, in every one of her manifestations. Doubtless 
man and flowers give us the most beautiful instances, but lessons 
are to be learned from animals, from trees and rocks, from the 
heavens and the waters. On the road to Amalfi there are 
series of rocky points that at a distance look like the spires and 
pinnacles of some Gothic town. 

* Mouldings,” says Viollet-le-Duc, ‘‘are architecture” By 
studying the Greek mouldings we learn the infinite trouble 
taken to make them elegant and effective, and they are without 
doubt the finest that the world has seen, but they were made 
for a sunny climate, and were executed in marble, and are 
ineffective in England—absolutely so when the sun does not 
shine. I think we cannot study them too closely, not for imi- 
tation, but to learn the causes of their success. 

When the early Renaissance architects tried to give some 
of the grace and elegance of the ancients to their buildings, 
they were delightful ; but when the later architects raised the 
Roman orders into divinities that could only be humbly imi- 
tated, their buildings rapidly sank into dreariness and insipidity, 
and only emerged from it to fall into contortion. 

I must perforce hold up the Saracens and the Mediczvals 
for your imitation, as regards their mental attitude. When they 
began to build they were little better than barbarians, and what 
the Romans had done appeared to them to be the work of 
enchanters ; but they soon surpassed their masters, and you can 
readily fancy with what contempt the architect of the honeycomb 
domes at the Alhambra, or the architect of St. Urbain at Troyes, 
or of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, looked down on the 
Roman architects. The works of these Saracens or Medieval 
architects were like Newton’s “ Principia” to his seventeenth- 
century contemporaries ; the question was not who else could 
have written it, but how many people in Europe could under- 
stand it when it was written ? 

We have plenty of examples of artless buildings now in 
houses and warehouses, which are simply dead walls with 
holes in them ; the question for us is, how can we make them 
beautiful without copying? We have wood posts and girders 


and trussed roofs. What can we do to turn these into beautiful 
objects? Each one of you may possibly say, If I could make 
these things beautiful to my own taste, how can I be sure that 
anyone will like them? You cannot be sure, and therefore the 
only hope for architecture is that those who have this noble 
ambition will consider it to be its own reward; it is only by 
this self-denial and devotion that any art, calling, or occupation 
can be ennobled. Read Brunelleschi’s life. This able sculptor 
was ready to travel to Rome and gain his living as a goldsmith, 
so as to be able to study Roman ruins and the Pantheon, and 
to ponder how the cathedral at Florence could be domed. He 
met with success, and became immortal ; but he might have 
perished unknown in his attempt, “unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung.” 

When I was a pupil all the architectural instruction that 
was to be had was in an office; books were rare, and the 
teaching at the Royal Academy was confined to six lectures, 
and a permission to draw from the antique. Thanks to the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
to South Kensington, books are only too plentiful; there is 
some teaching, and a good deal of direction, and, thanks to 
yourselves, there are the means of supplying in some measure 
what is deficient elsewhere. 

In common justice, I must say the young architects of 
to-day have in certain respects made a noble use of their 
opportunities ; their powers of delineation are such that in my 
youth all the architects would have crowded to see them as 
they did to see the drawings of Barry, Cockerell and Pugin. 
The best of them would have been snatched up as illustrators of 
books. The architectural skill, too, exhibited in private buildings 
is as delightful as it is extraordinary, and all that seems to me 
to be wanting is more thorough and systematic teaching, a 
greater unanimity in the choice of a type, so that all the 
isolated and divergent energy of the profession may be applied 
in one direction to the furtherance of our art, that a greater 
determination to invent rather than paraphrase may show 
itself, and that more attention may be paid to the perfecting of 
monumental art. 

I trust that some of you gentlemen will find time to attend 
the discussion on teaching at the ensuing Conference meeting, 
and will give usin short any matured judgment you may have 
formed on the subject. 

The PRESIDENT said he thought it was to be regretted by 
the profession that the Architectural Association, which was 
entirely a voluntary body, a band of voluntary students, should 
be the chief and foremost means or source of professional edu- 
cation in the kingdom. He might almost add that there 
seemed signs that the Association would outgrow its strength 
with the multiplicity of its work, and that it would develop into 
something more if the work were to be properly done, and the 
education of the rising generation of architects to be success- 
fully grappled with. Mr. Aitchison’s advice, the President 
pointed out, agreed with what Mr. Rickman had given them a 
short time before. The idea that ran through the paper was 
that students should be taught to think for themselves, and to 
study style ; not to imitate the work, but to learn the causes 
of the success of what they studied or observed. It was not 
necessary to aspire to bea genius. Architects were too numerous 
to be each of them a genius. The real genius, who was 
wrapped up in one question, and who brought it forward in 
season and out of season was, he considered, a bore and a 
nuisance. He had before described art as common sense made 
beautiful, and that struck him to be a not unreasonable defini- 
tion, and to agree with the principles laid down by Mr. Aitchison. 
This was an age of eclecticism, and not of going on from one 
step to another. The Gothic builders, on the other hand, 
he believed, worked in ignorance of Greek architecture. 
Architects now were more handicapped than in the Medieval 
days. An architect might design a warehouse that he could 
look on with delight, but when the plans were submitted it 
would be found that he had violated certain requirements. For 
instance, he ought to have made all the windows of one size. 
In fact, the Medieval architects had little trouble in this 
respect. If, however, they followed on the lines laid down by 
Mr. Aitchison, he thought they would come very near solving 
the problems that would come before them. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Aitchison for his paper. He thought Mr. Aitchison’s thoughts 
had been rather sad at first, but that they became more 
cheerful as he proceeded. As to the daring of Medizval archi- 
tects, who put up without scientific knowledge buildings that 
stood for all time, he thought they erred altogether on the side 
of strength. With the scientific knowledge of material, we 
should avoid the use of excessive material where less strength 
was required. He regretted that Mr. Aitchison had been 
unable to see his way to retain his position on the Board of 
Examiners of the Institute. Too much was expected from the 
candidates for examination in the time allowed them. 

Mr. LAWRENCE HARVEY said he had been interested in 
Mr. Aitchison’s remarks on teachers. A practical knowledge 
of construction was, Mr. Harvey said, important from the 
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artistic point of view. An architect who had worked in stone 
would design a work in stone with much more character than 
a man who had only worked on paper. A man who had 
constructed models would design vaulting more boldly than the 
man who had only used the pencil. This, he thought, was 
the explanation of the clever work produced in Medizeval 
times. Mr. Harvey described a guild of stonemasons in Paris 
that he was acquainted with, and the successful results of the 
system of training in it. Models were everything, and drawing 
esteemed only as a helpto making models. Models showed on a 
small scale what an actual building would be, and thus the 
architects in olden days formed their judgment of the stability 
of their buildings. Mr. Harvey said that a piece of the huge 
cornice on one of the towers of the church of San Sulpice, 
Paris, had been during the war knocked off by a bomb. The 
repairing would have cost some thousands of pounds, but was 
actually carried out at the cost of a few hundreds from the 
suggestion of a stonemason who had made a model, showing 
hhow the work could be done with stone of small dimensions. 
The stonemason’s name had been suppressed, of course, and 
others got the credit, but it was only owing to the practical 
education of these masons that the work had been carried out 
at all, except by other methods at great expense. Stone and 
wood-carving, the science of masonry, &c., should be taught to 
architects, and that would give them greater boldness in 
designing. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL intimated his opinion that Mr. 
Aitchison was wrong in promulgating the doctrine that they 
should be original. The result, he thought, would be some- 
thing very mixed. They wanted a central body to direct them 
as to what to study. The amount of work set for the Institute 
examinations was too much for one week, and led to cramming. 
One or two teachers were, he believed, professional crams. 

Mr. G. RICHARDS JULIAN seconded the vote of thanks, and 
said he believed what Mr. Cresswell wished for would be 
decided on at the Conference, and something would be done 
towards starting a central body of direction for students. 

Mr. A. O. COLLARD said that Michel Angelo, having 
designed the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, left the details to be 
done by the stone-cutters. At any rate, in fresco work the 
ane outlined the work and left the details to those under 
them. 

After remarks from Mr. F. Hooper and Mr. C. R. G. Hall, 
the vote was put and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. AITCHISON, in returning thanks, said he could not answer 
the objections made by the numerous speakers without 
trespassing ontheir time. He had felt a pleasure in addressing 
them, but it was not to gratify his own vanity, but to try and 
elicit anything which would give them a clearer idea of what 
was wanted in the education of the ordinary architect. They 
could not lay down a rule that no one could be an architect till 
he knew the differential calculus. His experience was that a 
genius was the exception and not the rule. Many would 
naturally desire to join the Institute, and if a man had sufficient 
knowledge to practise creditably the science and art of archi- 
tecture, he should be allowed to take up other studies as a sort 
of honour, but not as compulsory unless absolutely required for 
the well-being of the profession. It was notso easy to say what 
was wanted for the artistic side as it was for the constructional 
part of architecture. Architecture, at any rate without pro- 
portion, was, we knew, no architecture at all, and proportion we 
learned by studying the old buildings that had gone before us. 
As to originality, Mr. Aitchison referred to Saracenic and Byzan- 
tine architecture which, derived from the Romans, formed anew 
taste in added necessities and added originality. We should 
also get something that was not too much alike, but which 
should have a personal flavour, and form a style of the England 
of the nineteenth century. There was a striking difference 
between the architects of the late Renaissance and those of the 
Middle Ages. Looking carefully at the work of the Middle 
Ages, you saw the work was done by some one on the spot— 
problems were solved out of hand on the spot. In Renaissance 
architecture all was arranged beforehand. Renaissance archi- 
tects were artists rather than architects. Men who had taste 
for art were apprenticed to goldsmiths, and then became, some 
painters, some sculptors, and some architects, but they never 
were great in the matter of construction. Vaulting was a chief 
feature of the Middle Ages. They had not Imperial means, and 
economy had to be practised. The works were seldom large, 
and the construction was as slight as possible, but they had no 
idea of doing anything without beauty. Matters were very 

different nowadays, when we were rather striving to keep alive 
the spirit of beauty. 


The Picture A/oses Bringing Down the Tables of the Law 
JSrom Mount Sinai, by Mr. J. R. Herbert, RA., has been pur- 
chased by an American, who has also commissioned Mr. 
Herbert to finish for him the rest of the series as originally 
intended for the frescoes in the House of Lords. ‘ 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
visited Dirleton Castle on Saturday a‘ternoon, under the 
guidance of Mr. David MacGibbon, one of the authors of the 
new work on Scottish castellated architecture. The conductor 
first drew attention to the exterior of the castle, and pointed 
out the advantages of the site for defence, the walls being built 
on a rock, which, although not lofty, was too hard to be under- 
mined, and the whole being surrounded with a wet ditch. This 
was crossed by a long wooden gangway, the stone pieces to 
support which still exist, and part of which formed the draw- 
bridge. The oldest parts of the building date from the thir- 
teenth century, and formed a portion of the castle which was 
besieged and destroyed by Bishop Beck in 1298. These con- 
sist of three large towers at the south-west angle and a part of 
a tower at the south-east angle, all the details of which belong 
to that period. The castle was rebuilt, to judge from its style, 
in the fifteenth century. The entrance gateway with the port- 
cullis room above, the hall, and other buildings on the east are 
all parts of this restoration. The hall has been a splendid 
apartment, 72 feet by 25 feet, with screen and minstrels’ 
gallery at the south end, and the dais and lord’s apart- 
ments at the north end. The kitchen is on the same 
level, and has a very lofty vault, with apertures for ven- 
tilation. It is provided with two large fireplaces, and 
a good service-room. Below this are the bakehouse and 
wine cellars. Under the lord’s private room are guard-room 
and dungeon. In the sixteenth century a private dining-room 
and other apartments were erected at the south-west angle of 
the courtyard—dining in hall being then given up. The gate- 
way in the outer enclosing wall and the dovecot were pointed 
out as deserving of notice. Dirleton belonged, in the thirteenth 
century, to the De Vaux family, whose heirs brought it to Sir 
John Haliburton. His grandson, created Lord Haliburton in 
1440, was Lord Treasurer for Scotland, and the castle was 
probably restored by him. In 1603 the property was con- 
ferred by James VI. on Sir T. Erskine, who saved the King in 
tbe Gowrie conspiracy. It afterwards passed into the hands 
of Sir James Maxwell, and in 1663 was purchased by Sir John 
Nisbet, who, as Lord Advocate, bore the title of Lord Dirleton. 
The castle still remains in the possession of his descendant, 
Lady May Nisbet Hamilton, to whose taste and liberality 
the public are indebted for the careful preservation of the 
buildings, and ready access to the beautiful gardens which 
surround them. 
At the close of a very enjoyable day a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. MacGibbon for his interesting paper. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


4 Pee opening meeting of the tenth session was held in the 

Grand Hotel on Wednesday evening in last week. Mr. 
T. L. Watson was chairman. About forty gentlemen sat down 
to supper. In proposing the toast of ‘The Association,” the 
chairman congratulated the members on the general progress 
that had been made and the increase of numbers which the 
annual report shows. To the toast of “Kindred Societies,” 
Mr. William Leiper replied for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, followed by Mr. John Kinross, vice-president of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association ; Mr. David Thomson, 
president of the Glasgow Institute ; and Mr. James Thomson, 
president of the Architectural Section of the Philosophical 
Society. For the “ Guests,” Mr. Newberry, head master of the 
School of Art, replied. Songs, recitations, and instrumental 
selections from members and friends were also given during 
the evening. 


THE LION OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


N the last number of Mr. William Scott's Venice News we 
] find the following interesting article on the Lion on the 
Column in the Piazzetta :— i ; 

In consequence of a letter published in the A//orma, a 
Roman newspaper, in December last, and written by Signor G. 
Boni of Venice, the Italian Government has asked for further 
information with regard to the means proposed by him for 
preserving this interesting object from further ruin. The local 
Commissione dei Monumenti has therefore requested him to 
make a minute examination of the Lion, in company with a 
civil engineer and two bronze-founders, and to furnish a com- 
plete report. 

This has been done, and though the report has not been 
published, we are able to state that the experts in question have 
agreed on the necessity for replacing the present internal 
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framework of iron and iron bolts, which have been the cause of 
so much injury, by a new construction, making use of copper 
bolts exclusively. This work is one of pure necessity if the old 
Lion is to be kept from going to pieces altogether; and, indeed, 
it is whispered that one authority has already suggested the 
recasting of the entire relic. We may be sure that no such 
insane suggestion will have the countenance of Signor Boni, 
whose conservative tendencies are well known, and who 
struggles for the preservation of the ancient monuments of his 
mative city with a courage and enthusiasm deserving of the 
strongest support. 

There is, however, just the possibility that someone may be 
found to advocate the removal of the present wings and eyes, 
which were supplied in 1815, when the Lion was brought back 
from its ruinous sojourn in Paris, where it had been taken to 
grace a conqueror’s triumph. 

The argument used by the advocates of this system of 
restoration is that the present wings and eyes are not the 
original ones, and that therefore no harm can be done by 
removing them ; while it would be possible to supply others 
approximately resembling those which the ancient worker 
designed. To this the answer is as complete as it is easy. 
We ask—Is it possible to put back the original ones? If not, 
any interference with the present arrangement is uncalled for ; 
while what exists now has already become a part of the history 
of the relic, and no change in this respect is required for its 
preservation. 

This mischievous kind of tampering with old work for the 
sake of making it produce some other and problematical effect 
differing from that which it now exhibits, is the cause of much 
of the loss we are daily compelled to deplore when we look 
around on the monuments of the past, and is quite at variance 
with the loving care which watches every opportunity for avert- 
ing danger or injury. Monuments like these are not fit sub- 
jects for experiment ; their worth is too great and too easily 
destroyed, and they are valuable for what they are as historical 
records, not for what they might be or might have been. 

It is very interesting to know that Signor Boni has dis- 
covered abundant traces of gilding on certain parts of the great 
capital on which St. Mark’s Lion stands, and also indications 
of a colour now much faded, but which seems to him to have 
been blue. We hope, however, that no one will propose to gild 
and paint this capital under the pretence of restoring it. Surely 
there are sufficient modern objects and buildings which would 
bear decoration, if only to hide some of their miserable want 
of any artistic design whatever, and if this were taken in hand 
at once there would be enough work for decorators for some 
time to come. 

Apropos of the above suggestion, we are glad to see that 
several prominent buildings have not only been cleaned up for 
the occasion of the Exhibition, but have been given a tint of the 
good old Venetian red, which was formerly so much in vogue, 
and which immensely helped to produce the charming effect of 
colour with which Venice is generally associated in our minds. 
The good example was set by one of our own countrymen, Sir 
H. A. Layard, in his palace on the Grand Canal, and has been 
followed more or less perfectly in the Palazzo Foscari, and 
elsewhere. 


ART IN SCANDINAVIA. 


LECTURE was delivered on the 2Ist inst. by Dr. Phené, 

F.S.A., Fellow of the Icelandic Society, at the galleries 

of the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, upon 
“¢ Scandinavian Art.” 

Commencing with expansion of intellect which is the pro- 
ducer of art, the lecturer explained that in its development in 
Scandinavia it was characterised by greater purity of thought 
than was observable in other art nations. The people were 
slow to represent their deities visibly, but when, probably 
through intercourse by conquest, they encountered the beautiful 
forms of Greek sculpture, their temples were occupied by 
statues. When so represented, the human form alone was 
figured, that is, the highest known form, as the Scandinavians 
never degraded art or their gods by compounds of the human 
form with beasts, birds, or reptiles, which elsewhere preceded 
the simple purity of the majesty of the highest physical being. 
On the other hand, they never debased the human form by 
allying it with the evil powers, which were always identified 
with reptiles or fierce animals. Their less important artistic 
works were also characterised by purity of design, and the 
pottery approached some of the beautiful designs of local 
people of the Campagna, and the surrounding hills near Rome, 
where ancient nationalities had lived through Roman occupa- 
tion, and where the people still delighted in making and using 
articles of their own peculiar and elegant devices. 

Illustrations of magnificent wood-carving, gold, silver, iron, 
and bronze workmanship were displayed with many of the 
actual and antique articles in the precious metals. Tapestry 
was largely dealt with ; it was shown that the art of painting 


had died out at the date of the Scandinavian conquests in Italy, 
there being no followers of the early magnificent schools of Asia 
and Greece, and that the only pictorial representations 
(besides the frescoes of Etruria) must have been in tapestry, 
which the Scandinavians retained and reproduced, so as to 
have the credit of reinventing tapestry, of the early specimens 
of which we should have no knowledge but for descriptions in 
the Iliad, the Aéneid, &c. Virgil credits Aineas with bringing 
such works from Troy, and describes their value as greater than 
wrought silver, and they were used for the higher gifts to chiefs 
in competitive games. Some specimens of ancient Norwegian 
and modern Icelandic picture needlework were produced. 

The arts in stone, as well of construction as sculpture, were 
described, beautiful designs from the cathedral at Trondhjem 
being exhibited. Many of the ancient stone pillars and crosses 
in the British Isles were shown to be by Scandinavian hands, 
even when not representing Scandinavian subjects. Reasons 
were given for the rarity of structures in stone. The old 
wooden halls of the chiefs, or jarls, and the ancient wooden 
pagan hofs, or temples, were described, and such as remain 
exhibited by illustrations. Shipbuilding and naval warfare 
were detailed by references taken from Cesar, Tacitus, 
Ptolemy, and other writers. The Vikings’ ships found at 
Sandefjord and at Kiel were shown to have been perfectly 
fitted and supplied with rare instruments of all kinds. A 
remarkable similarity was shown to exist between the Venetian 
galleys in the Arsenal at Venice and the Norwegian examples. 

The architecture, whether Saxon, Norman, or Norman- 
Saracenic, called by us Gothic, is mainly theirs. The dissemi- 
nation of arts over Europe, giving other occupations than that 
of war, was by Scandinavians. Dr. Phené pointed out that 
after his discoveries of Scandinavian relics in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Hebrides, and his opening the great tumulus formed by 
King Kakon at Largs, on the Clyde, after the final battle 
between the two countries, he had determined to prosecute re- 
searches along routes of Scandinavian transit and early navi- 
gation in the Northern Ocean, including Iceland, America, &c. 
He had been able successfully to accomplish this task, pursuing 
the course by the old home of the people, the Tauric Cherso- 
nesus (Crimea), to the home of the Heneti (one of their 
nations), on the opposite side of the Euxine, through Asia to 
Arabia, and returning by the southern ports of the Medi- 
terranean and the western route from Massilia (Marseilles) to 
Brest, and along the north coast to Britain, having everywhere 
discovered a uniformity and identity showing similar occupa- 
tion, and terminating with the Cimbric Chersonesus (Holstein). 
He found that this route passed through England from west to 
east, and was indicated by peculiar and hitherto little noticed 
earthworks. He examined the great tumuli of Scandinavia, 
North Germany, Southern Russia, Asia Minor, Spain, Auvergne, 
Brittany, and Britain, having occupied over thirty years in the 
collection of evidence. It was pointed out that Scandinavian 
and Saxon blood had made the great British nation, Scotland 
being as much Scandinavian as England was Saxon and 
Norman. Dr. Phené concluded his observations on Scandi- 
navian fine art with a description of the sculpture of Thorwald- 
sen, and a eulogy on his unique mausoleum in Copenhagen ; 
the museum raised by Denmark to contain his works alone, in 
the centre of which this chief of art rests in peace, no other 
nation having ever so commemorated a man. 


THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY DOME. 


HE old University buildings, says the Scotsman, have just 
been completed, after the lapse of nearly one hundred 
years, by the erection of a graceful dome over the massive 
portico of the front entrance. In the original design, by Adams, 
an ornamental feature of this description is shown ; but from 
sectional plans which exist of the building in the Soane 
Museum, it would appear as if it had been contemplated to 
construct it wholly of timber and lead. Some thirteen years 
ago a bequest came into the hands of the Senatus from the 
trustees of the late Mr. Robert Cox, which had been set apart 
by him for the purpose of erecting the dome, and that, after 
some delay, has now happily been all but accomplished. The 
work designed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, architect, and carried 
out under his supervision, forms a worthy crown to the splendid 
building which it now marks out in so prominent a manner. 
The dome rises from the top of the portico in the form of an 
octagon, in its next stage passes into the form of a circe, 
having on what may popularly be described as each of its four 
sides a window divided by pilasters into three lights, and sur- 
mounted by a moulded pediment. The upper stage of the 
masonwork is also circular, and is broken up by panels, 
between which are small round windows. From this rises 
the dome proper, which is constructed of a timber frame 
covered with lead, the surface being ribbed cr panelled. From 
the top of the dome rises the lanthorn, also constructed of 
wood and lead, and this will be surmounted by a symbolicat 
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figure of Youth bearing forward the torch of knowledge. A 
commission for this figure has been given to Mr. John Hutchi- 
son, R.S.A., but it will be several months before it is ready to 
occupy its elevated position. The dome, as already indicated, 
can be well seen from several points, its total height from the 
street being 153 feet. Graceful in line and dignified in appear- 
ance, it is a striking feature to the eye of anyone passing south 
or north by the Bridges, and it comes well into the general view 
of the city as seen from any commanding point within the city 
itself or its immediate neighbourhood. From the Calton Hill 
and the Castle Hill, in particular, the dome may be seen to 
great advantage, giving a dignity to the whole neighbourhood 
in which it is placed, and breaking up what before was a rather 
flat and unornamented stretch of roof-tops. The large chamber 
under the dome has, it is understood, been appropriated to the 
Professor of Fine Arts for a museum, and here will be placed a 
marble bust of Mr. Cox (who left the bequest), which is to be 
presented by his nephew, the present Mr. Robert Cox of Gorgie. 
Since Chambers Street with its spacious roadway was formed, 
the north side of the University has been exposed to sight in a 
manner which possibly the architect never contemplated. The 
University authorities are anxious to do something for its 
architectural adornment, and if there be anything over of 
Mr. Cox’s bequest after the accounts for the dome are settled, 
it will be devoted to this purpose. If there is not sufficient 
for the purpose, this part of the work will require to wait 
until some other public-spirited citizen provides the necessary 
funds. 


GLASGOW ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nal the last meeting of the Glasgow Archzological Society, 
"\~=6.Dr. Joseph Anderson read a paper on “ The Systematic 
Study of Scottish Archeology.” The lecturer argued that 
Scotland had an archeology essentially its own. While it was 
no doubt true that some of the general outlines of archeology, 
as, for instance, the succession of the three ages—stone, bronze, 
and iron—and the universality of the Pagan practice of 
depositing grave goods with the dead, were found over the 
greater part of Europe, it was none the less true that the details 
differed widely in different areas. So wide, indeed, was this 
divergence of detail that the general /aczes of the collection in 
the Danish National Museum was quite different from that of 
any other country. Even individual types were different, and 
for the most part so different that if the general contents of the 
national collections of Scotland, of Denmark, and of France 
were mingled together, it would be perfectly possible to single 
out and to reclaim for each area the typical specimens belonging 
to it. If it was true, as all experience proved it was true, that 
typical characters had always varied with area as well as with 
time, it followed that while in Scotland there might be the same 
general outlines of archeology which prevailed over the greater 
part of Europe we must have the details all to ourselves. It 
was this which gave to Scottish archeology the strongest and 
the most enduring interest for us. It was like ourselves, racy 
of the soil. It was this also which rendered its systematic 
study of paramount importance to us, for, if we did not amass 
the facts and discover the systems involved in them, all the 
archeologists of other areas could never tell us the facts or 
teach us the system. Speaking in particular of the Iron Age, 
the lecturer said that of all the prehistoric ages the early Iron 
Age in Scotland ought to be the most attractive to the 
systematic student, because its phenomena were almost wholly 
unknown, and because of the rarity and exceptional interest of 
its relics. The Iron Age of this country had nothing what- 
ever in common with that of other parts of Continental 
Europe. Its strongest peculiarity was the character of its 
decoration. In the Bronze Age the system of the ornament 
was rectilinear, with circles; while in the Iron Age it was 
curvilinear, with ellipses, and enamelling was introduced. In 
the form of burial, the characteristics were transferred from 
underground to overground deposits or memorial structures, 
and the study of the archzological phenomena of burial be- 
came a study of the ornamental art and symbolism of the time. 
Here, again, the archzeology of Scotland differed from that of 
all other countries, inasmuch as it presented the student with a 
stock of ornamental art and a system of monumental structure 
of indigenous development. If we did not preserve the speci- 
mens remaining to us, we knew there would be no more like 
them in the whole world, and if we did not study them while they 
remained, the materials for their study might perish unutilised. 
The features of an indigenous style of art exclusively Scottish 
could be traced by their manifestations in the industrial arts of 
the people from before the advent of the Romans to the time 
of the four Georges. This in itself was a contribution of some 
importance to the history of a country. But the great result of 
the systematic study of the archeology of our own area was 
that it showed that Scotland had an archeology exclusively 
peculiar to the country, and which therefore belonged to us 
alone, among all the nationalities of the world: It concerned 


us and our ancestors only, because they were the only materials 
which could possibly disclose the long course of developments 
from civilisation to civilisation, and from culture to culture, by 
which we had progressed towards the attainments we nov 
possess. Every portion of that long course had its influence 
on the circumstances of our position and our attainments to- 
day. It was part of our national history, and it went to form 
also its proper portion of our individual inheritance of character 
or capacity. The life of the nation like that of the individual 
must necessarily comprise the story of its earlier infancy as 
well as that of its maturer age. 


Hygones, 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.”_HAzuit?, 


THOUGHTS ON ART BY SIR UVEDALE PRICE, 
A WRITER who attempts to explain why people admire 


some things and dislike others may calculate on the cer- - 


tainty of being quickly forgotten. How many “general 
readers” would now have the courage to go through the 
volumes in which that fine old Welsh gentleman, Sir Uvedale 
Price, laid down the laws of the picturesque, or those which were 
written in refutation of his theory by amateurs of equal stand- 
ing? Yet acentury has not elapsed since he was recognised 
as one of the arbiters of taste in England. Price believed 
that as they see effects which are concealed from men in 
general, landscape painters are better judges of what is beau- 
tiful in nature than a landscape gardener, and he argued that 
in laying out grounds improvers might often turn for sugges- 
tions to famous pictures. That was the contrary theory to the 
one upheld by ‘“‘ Capability Brown,” the great authority at the 
time, who persuaded the owners of estates that nature was 
barbarous, and that a mansion inhabited by civilised residents 
should be surrounded with “dressed scenery.” Brown’s theory 
brought profit to himself although it played havoc with many 
bits of English scenery. 

At present we have no intention of trying the patience of 
our readers by an endeavour to explain all that Price comprised 
in his works on the picturesque. We propose simply to take a 
few anecdotes and thoughts relating to art and artists from his 
pages as specimens of the entire. As they are not likely to be 


generally known, the extracts may have some interest. 
* * 


% 

Sir Joshua Reynolds told me that when he and Wilson, the 
landscape painter, were looking at the view from Richmond 
Terrace, Wilson was pointing out some particular part, and in 
order to direct his eye to it, ‘ There,” said he, “near those 
houses—there ! where the figures are.” Though a painter, 
said Sir Joshua, I was puzzled. I thought he meant statues, 
and was looking upon the tops of the houses, for I did not at 
the first conceive that the men and women we plainly saw 
walking about were by him only thought of as figures in the 
landscape. 

* ¥ * 

The account in ‘‘ Perezrine Pickle” of the gentleman who 
had improved Vandyke’s portraits of his ancestors used to 
strike me as rather ou¢vé; but I met with a similar instance 
some years ago that makes it appear much less so. I was 
looking at a collection of pictures with Gainsborough, Among 
the rest the housekeeper showed us a portrait of her master, 
which she said was by Sir Joshua Reynolds. We both stared, for 
not only the touch and the colouring, but the whole style of the 
drapery and the general effect had no resemblance to his 
manner. Upon examining the housekeeper more particularly, 
we discovered that her master had had everything but the face 
—not retouched from the colours having. faded—but totally 
changed and newly composed, as well as painted, by another, 
and, I need not add, an inferior hand. Such a man would have 
felt as little scruple in making a Claude like his own place as 


in making his own portrait like a scare-crow. 


I cannot so well describe the strong impression and the 
various instruction that I received from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
“ Discourses” as in the words which Madame Roland has 
applied to a very different guide:—“Il sembla que cetait 
Valiment qui me fut propre et l’interpréte des sentimens que 
j’avais avant lui, mais que lui seul pouvait m’expliquer.” The 
same impression, and with additional delight, I received from 
his conversation. It was as pleasing as it was instructive. I 
never missed any opportunity of enjoying it, and I never thik 
of it without regret. The most valuable part of every man’s. 
education is that which he receives from himself from his own 
untutored reflections, especially when the active energy of his 
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character makes ample amends for the want of a more finished 
course of study. Such a man, and so formed, was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His observations on a variety of subjects, as well as 
on his own art, were those of a strong original mind, and his 
language, both in speaking and writing, gave them their full 
value. In his conversation there was a peculiar mildness and 
a simplicity highly interesting, but which promised little else, 
and I have often been struck with the contrast between that 
simplicity of manner and the vigour of his thoughts and ex- 
pressions. Some of our common friends have made the same 
reflection, and, indeed, many parts of his discourses (and those 
not the least impressive) appeared like transcripts of what he 
had spoken. 


* * 
* 


One of my countrymen at Rome was observing that the 
water in the Colonna Claude had rather too dressed and 
artificial an appearance. A Frenchman, who was also 
looking at the picture, cried out, “‘Cependant, monsieur, on 
pourroit y donner une si belle féte!” This was very charac- 
teristic of that gay nation, but it is equally so of a number of 
Claude’s pictures, They have an ar de féte beyond all others, 
and there is no painter whose works ought to be so much 
studied for highly dressed yet varied nature. 


* * 
* 


There is something wonderfully picturesque and charac- 
teristic in the large roots of trees, and in none more than in 
those of the beech. They seem to fasten on the earth with 
their dragon claws; a huge oak, too, whose spurs strongly 
divide from the trunk, shows what are the rivets that enable 
him to defy the tempest, e¢ guanta radice ad Tartara tendtt. 
When these roots and spurs are moulded up, from that pre- 
vailing fashion of making everything smooth and level, the 
tree looks like an enormous post stuck in the ground. 


* * 
* 


I have heard it remarked by timber merchants, that when 
the top shoots of a tree cease to aspire, and seem rather to turn 
downwards, it will grow no more, however well the buds and 


leaves may appear. 
- * * 


* 

When brick becomes weather-stained and mossy, it 
harmonises with the colours that usually accompany it, and has 
often a richness, mellowness, and variety of tint infinitely 
pleasing to a painter’s eye, for the cool colour of the greenish 
moss lowers all the fiery quality, while the subdued fire beneath 
gives a glow to what without it would be cold and insipid. 


* * 
* 


‘It has often struck me that. the whole system of the 
Venetian colouring (particularly that of Giorgione and Titian, 
which has been the great object of imitation) was formed upon 
the tints of autumn, and that their pictures have thence that 
golden hue which gives them (as Sir joshua Reynolds observes) 
such a superiority over all others. Their trees, foregrounds, 
and every part of their landscapes have, more strongly than 
those of any other painters, the deep and rich browns of that 
season. The same general hue prevails in the draperies of 
their figures, and even in their flesh, which has neither the 
silver purity of Guido nor the freshness of Rubens, but a glow 
perhaps more enchanting than either. A strong proof of this 
is in the Ganymede of Titian, in the Colonna Palace, to which, 
by the order of the old Cardinal, Carlo Maratti put a new sky 
of the same tone as those in his own pictures; and I may say 
that none but such acold insipid artist could have borne to 
execute what such gross unfeeling ignorance had commanded. 
Such a sky would have been a severe trial to the flesh of any 
warm picture, but it makes that of the Ganymede appear almost 
black, which certainly would not have been the case if it had 
been painted by Rubens or Correggio. 


* * 
* 


Rubens seems to have had such great delight in beauty of 
colour, as often to have placed it where a tint of a coarser kind 
would have been more in character. I remember observing, in 
that wonderful sketch of a battle on a bridge, in the Orleans 
Collection, a robust soldier’s knee, of so beautiful a carnation 
blended with such pure white, as is only seen in the most deli. 


cate woman’s complexion. 


* * 
* 


I once walked over a very romantic place in Wales with the 
proprietor, and strongly expressed how much I was struck with 
it, and, among the rest, with several natural cascades. He was 
quite uneasy at the pleasure I felt, and seemed afraid I should 
waste my admiration. ‘Don’t stop at these things,” said he, 
“T will show you by-and-by one worth seeing.” At last we 
came to a part where the brook was conducted down three long 
steps of hewn stone. “There,” said he, with great triumph, 
“that was made by Edwards, who built Pont-y-Pridd, and it is 
reckoned as neat a piece of masonwork as any in the country.” 


* * 
* 


I remember a gentleman, who played very prettily on the 
flute, abusing all Handel’s music, and to give me every advan- 
tage, like a generous adversary, he defied me to name one good 
chorus of his writing. It may well be supposed that I did not 
accept the challenge—“ c’était bien l’embarras des richesses ”— 
and indeed he was right in his own way of considering them, for 
there is not one that would do well for his instrument. 


* * 
* 


What Ariosto says of a grove of cypresses has always struck 
me in looking at made places, 


—che parean d’una stampa tutte impresse. 


They seem “cast in one mould, made in one frame ;” so much 
so, that I have seen places on which large sums had been 
lavished unite so little with the landscape around them, that 
they give me the idea of having been made by contract in 
London, and then sent down in pieces and put together on the 
spot. 
* * 
* 

In walking about a natural group of trees, the form of it 
changes at each step; new combinations, new lights and 
shades, new inlets present themselves in succession. But 
clumps, like compact bodies of soldiers, resist attacks from all 
quarters : examine them in every point of view; walk round 
and round them ; no opening, no vacancy, no stragglers, but in 
the true military character, z/s font face partout. I remember 
hearing that when Mr. Brown was high-sheriff, some facetious 
person observing his attendants straggling called out to him, 
“Clump your javelin men.” What was intended merely as a 
piece of ridicule might have served as a very instructive lesson 
to the object of it, and have taught Mr. Brown that such figures 
should be confined to bodies of men drilled for the purpose of 
formal parade, and not extended to the loose and airy shares 


of vegetation. 
* * 
* 


There is another circumstance in his plantations which 
deserves to be remarked. A favourite mixture of his was 
that of beech and Scotch firs, and in nearly equal pro- 
portion. But if unity and simplicity of character in a wood 
is to be given up, it should be for the sake of a variety that 
will harmonise, which fwo trees, so equal in size and in 
numbers, and so strongly contrasted in form and colour can 
never do. This puts me in mind of an anecdote I heard of a 
person very much used to look at objects with a painter’s eye. 
He had three cows, when his wife, with a very proper economy, 
observed that two were quite sufficient for their family, and 
desired him to part with one of them. “Lord, my dear,” said 
he, “two cows you know will never group.” A third tree (like 
a third cow) might have connected and blended the discordant 
forms and colours of the beech and Scotch fir; but everything 
I have seen of Mr. Brown’s works has convinced me that he 
had, in a figurative sense, no eye; and if he had none in the 
literal sense, it would have only been a private misfortune, 


And partial evil, universal good. 
* * 


* 

In the “ Liber Veritatis,” consisting of above three hundred 
drawings by Claude, I believe there are not move than three 
single trees. This is one strong proof (and I imagine the 
works of other painters would fully confirm it) that those who 
most studied the effect of visible objects attended infinitely 
more to connection than to separate forms. The practice of 


improvers is directly the reverse. 
* * 


* 

Many painters, when they represent any striking effects of 
light, leave the touches of the pencil more rough and strongly 
warked than the quality of the objects themselves seems to 
justify. Rembrandt, who succeeded beyond all others in these 
forcible effects, carried also this method of creating them 
farther than any other master. Those who have seen his 
famous picture in the Stadthouse at Amsterdam may remember 
a figure highly illuminated, whose dress is a silver tissue, with 
fringes, tassels, and other ornaments nearly of the same 
brilliant colour. It is the most surprising instance I ever saw 
of the effect of that rough manner of pencilling, in producing 
what most nearly approaches to the glitter, and to the irrita- 
tion, which is caused by real light when acting powerfully on 
any object; and this too with a due attention to general 
harmony, and with such a commanding truth of representation 
as no high finishing can give. It seems to me that this may be 
accounted for on the principle of roughness in material objects 
being a cause of irritation. Light in itself has nothing that 
bears any relation to rough or smooth; but when strong, 
irritates in a high degree. As painting cannot attain to the full 
splendour even of reflected light, and as that splendour acts by 
stimulating, it is natural that painters should have helped out 
the insufficiency of the art by some other stimulus, and by 
increasing the irritating quality of the object illuminated, have 


striven to make a nearer approach to that of light itself. 


* * 
* 
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Our ideas of art vary in different ages, but those of natural 


tint, that the decaying charms of autumn often triumph in the 


scenery remain the same; and in all poets, of every age and | painter’s eye, over the fresh and blooming beauties of spring. 


country, the descriptions of what is beautiful or sublime are 
founded on the same general notions. 
¥* p * 

The pictures of Claude are brilliant in a high degree ; but 
that brilliancy is so diffused over the whole of them, so happily 
balanced, so mellowed and subdued by that almost visible 
atmosphere which pervades every part and unites all together, 
that nothing in particular catches the eye; the whole is 
splendour, the whole is repose; everything lighted up, every- 
thing in sweetest harmony. Rubens in his landscapes differs 
as strongly from Claude as he does from Correggio in his 
figures : they are full of the peculiarities and picturesque acci- 
dents in nature; of striking contrasts of form, colour, and light 
and shadow ; sunbeams bursting through a small opening in a 
dark wood, a rainbow against a stormy sky, effects of thunder 
and lightning, torrents rolling down trees torn up by the roots 
and the dead bodies of men and animals, with many other 
sublime and picturesque circumstances. These sudden gleams, 
these cataracts of light, these bold oppositions of clouds and 
darkness, which he has so nobly introduced, would destroy all 
the beauty and elegance of Claude. On the other hand, the 
mild and equal sunshine of that charming painter would as ill 
accord with the twisted and singular forms and the bold and 
animated variety of the landscapes of Rubens. 


* * 
* 


Claude always mixed a much larger proportion of cool, 
fresh colours in his landscapes than the Venetians did in theirs. 
In some of his early pictures those cool tints prevail too much, 
and give them a cold, sickly appearance. His best works, 
however, are entirely free from that, as well as the opposite 
defect, and his authority for the due proportion of cool and 
warm colours which beauty requires is as high as any man’s 
can be, for no one studied beauty more diligently, more success- 
fully, or for a greater number of years. 

* * 
* 

Milton, whose eyes seem to have been most sensibly affected 
by every accident and gradation of light (and that possibly in a 
great degree from the weakness, and consequently the irritability, 
of those organs), speaks always of twilight with peculiar plea- 
sure. He has even reversed what Socrates did by philosophy ; 
he has called up twilight from earth, and placed it in heaven :— 


From that hizh mount of Gol whence light and shade 
Spring forth, the face of brightest heaven had chang'd 
To grateful twilight. 


What is also singular, he has in this passage made shade an 
essence equally with light, not merely a privation of it ; a com- 
pliment never, I believe, paid to shadow before, but which 
might be expected from his aversion to glare, so frequently and 
so strongly expressed :— 


Hide me from day’s garish eye. 


When the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams. 
* * 
* 

Mafiy people seem to have a sort of cal/us over their 
organs of sight, as others over those of hearing; and as the 
callous hearers feel nothing in music but kettle-drums and 
trombones, so the callous seers can only be moved by strong 
oppositions of black and white, or by fiery reds. I am, there- 
fore, so far from laughing at Mr. Locke’s blind man for likening 
scarlet to the sound of a trumpet, that I think he had great 
reason to pride himself (as he did) on the discovery. It might 
reasonably be supposed that the natural colour of brick were 
sufficiently stimulating, but I have seen brick houses painted of 
s) much more flaming a red, that, to use Mr. Brown’s expres- 
sion, they put the whole vale in a fever. 


* * 
¥ 


If there is anything in the universal range of the arts that is 
peculiarly required to be a whole, it is a picture: in pieces of 
music particular movements may, without injury, be separated 
from the whole ; and in every species of poetry, of writing in 
general, detached scenes, episodes, stanzas, &c, may be con- 
sidered and enjoyed by themselves ; nor, indeed, is it every 
inind that, in the progress of a work of any length, can observe 
and retain the connection of the different parts, and their 
dependence on each other. But in a picture, the forms, tints, 
lights and shadows, all their combinations, effects, agreements 
and oppositions, are at once subjected to the eye—all at one 
glance brought into comparison ; and, therefore, however beau- 
tiful particular colours might be—however gay and brilliant the 
lights—if they want union, breadth, and harmony, the picture 
wants its most essential quality—it is zof a whole. According 
to my ideas, therefore, it is fom this circumstance of union and 
harmony, joined to that of richness, depth, and mellowness of 


————————————— ae 


* n * 

Those who are real connoisseurs in any art can give the 
most unwearied attention to what the general lover is soom 
tired of. Both are struck (though not in the same manner or 
degree) with the whole of a scene; but the painter is also 
eagerly employed in examining the parts and all the artifice of 
nature In composing such a whole. The general lover stops at 
the first gaze, and I have heard it said by those who in other 
pursuits showed the most discriminating taste, ‘“ Why should 
we look at these things any more—we have seen them.” 


Non pit parlar di Jor, ma guarda et passa. 


* * 
* 


I happened to be at a gentleman’s house, the architect of 
which (to use Colin Campbell’s expression) “ had not preserved 
the majesty of the front from the ill effect of crowded apertures.” 
A neighbour of his, meaning to pay him a compliment on the 
number and closeness of his windows, exclaimed, “ What a 
charming house you have! Upon my word it is quite like a 
lanthorn.” 


* * 
* 


I remember hearing what I thought a very just criticism on 
a part of Mr. Crabbe’s poem of the “ Library.” He has there 
personified Neglect, and given her the active employment of 
spreading dust on books of ancient chivalry. But in producing 
picturesque effects I began to think her v/s zzerié@ is in many 


cases a very powerful agent. 
* * 
* 


However fond of art, and even the appearance of it, some 
improvers seem to be, I fancy if a stranger were to mistake 
one of their pieces of made water for the Thames, such an 
error would not only be forgiven, but considered as the highest 
compliment, notwithstanding Mr. Brown’s modest apostrophe 
to the river— 

Thames ! Thames! thou wilt never forgive ma, 


when he was looking with rapture and exultation at one of his 
own canals. 


GENERAL. 


The Prince of Wales has accepted the honorary presi- 
dency of the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition. 
The Exhibition of the Liver Society of Artists, in 


| the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, comprises 284 works in oil 


and water-colour done by the members of the Society, which 
has been previously known as the Liver Sketching Club. 

Classes for outdoor landscape painting and sketching have 
been arranged for the month of May in connection with the 
Northampton School of Art. 

An Actists and Amateurs’ Conversazione was held on 
Tuesday evening in the galleries of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson has received instructions to proceed 
with the drawings for the hall of the New University, Teviot 
Place, Edinburgh, the cost of which is to be defrayed by Mr. 
M‘Ewan, M.P. 

Mr. J. C. Waite, of Overtoun, has had plans prepared of 
a public institute, which he intends to build for the village of 
Milton, near Dumbarton, at a cost of 700/. or 8900/. 

A Church is proposed to be built at Bentley, Doncaster, 
and a committee will be formed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Messrs. Arundell & Tarte are appointed architects for 
the restoration of St. Peter’s, Cambridge. 

Plans by Messrs. Hodgsoa & Benton, of Queensbury 
and Sheffield, for a Baptist school at Queensbury, have been 
sanctioned by the Education Department. 

A New Church is proposed to be built in Halifax for the 
district of All Saints. ’ 

Mr. R. A. Newbon, of Islington, has made a donation of 
1,000 guineas to the building fynd of the Great Northern 
Central Hospital. 45,000/. is required for the new buildings,. 
and 10,000/. has been subscribed. ‘ 

Mr. C. B. Ponting, the diocesan surveyor for Wilts, has. 
been appointed architect for the restoration of Edington Church.. 
The cost of putting the fine old fabric in repair 1s estimated at 
about 2,000/. ; 

At Redcar Pavish Church, works of improvement are 
about to be carried out under the direction of Messrs. Clark & 
Moscrop, of Feethams, Darlington. It 1s intended to reseat 
the church throughout, rearrange the chancel, lay tiled floors, 
provide new pulpit and reading desk, and build a new vestry,. 
and the cost of the work is estimated at about Soo/. 

A Paper on “Puddling Furnaces and the Puddling of 
Iron” was read by Mr. E. Whitehouse, on Monday night, at 
the meeting of the Yorkshire College Engineering Society, 
Leeds. 
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TENDERS? hc} 

** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt-ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, ave requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 
CHEPSTOW.—Plans for Erecting and Laying Out Cattle 
Market are invited. Mr. A. Griffiths, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Chepstow. 

DEMERARA.—June 1.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Town Hall and Municipal Offices. Premiums of 50é. and 15/. 
Mr. E. A. Gruning, F.R.I.B.A., 9 Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, E C. 

EDINBURGH.—May 14 — Designs ave invited for proposed 
Library Buildings. Premiums of £105 and 50 guineas. Mr. 
‘William Skinner, Tewn Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWITH.-—April 29 —For Supply of Portland Cement 
jn Casks (40 tons) and Aberthaw Lias Lime (20 tons). Mr. 
Rees Jones, Borough Surveyor. 

BARRY DocK CoMpaNny.— May 19.—For Supply of Sleepers, 
Keys, Rails, Cast-iron Chairs, Fish-plates, Fisn-bolts, and 
Sleeper Bolts. Mr. G. C. Downing, Secretary, Vienna 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

BECKENHAM.—May 11.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Board School, Bromley Road. Mr. J. Ladds, Architect, 
4 Chapel Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

BELFAST.— May 4.—For Building Twelve Houses. 
Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BiRSTAL.—May 6.—For Building Two Houses, Ten Cot- 
tages, &c. Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BOTHWELL.—For Additions to Board School. Messrs. 
Bruce & Hay, 261 West George Street, Glasgow. 

BRAFFERTON.—April 3-..-- For Covered Fold Yards, Dutch 
Barn in Wood and Iron, Sheds, &c. Mr. T. Hardcastle, Sur- 
veyor, The Vineries, Boroughbridge, Yor's. 


Mr. J. J. 


with the addition, in the form of the “ Fclat,’ 


simultaneously. 


THE “ECLAT” ano xe RUMPORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“ As little ironwork as possible.’—Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgia Teale, 
’ of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as reconmmended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum ia the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of theiz— 
Patent Chain Fan snd Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Kegulator. 
Chain Skylights Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
Reversible Fivo'ed Windows for Cleaning from the inside.__ 
»,  picycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


BRIGHOUSE.—May 2.—For Construction of Extensive 
Abattoirs, Cattle Sheds, Boiler-house, Three Dwelling-houses, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 
11 Church Street, Brighouse. , 

BRIGHOUSE. — May 6.— For Building Dwelling-house. 
Messrs. G. Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 

BRIGHTON.—May 3—For Construction of Public Baths, 
Park Street. Mr. Philip C. Lockwood, CE., Town Hall, 
Brighton. 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFDALE. — For Building Victoria Hall. 
Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, Architects, Calverley Chambers, 
Leeds. 

BURMANTOFTS. — May 5.—For Building Church of St. 
Agnes. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperial Build- 
ings, Leeds. 

Buxton.—May 11.— For Building Public Hall, Offices, 
Free Library, and Market Shops. Mr. W. Pollard, Architect, 
26 King Street, Manchester. 

CANNOCK.—May 3.—For Additional Accommcdation for 
230 Children at Board School, WalsaJl Road. Mr. Frederick 
W. Evans, Architect, 83 High Street, Birmingham. 

CARDIFF.—May 10.—For Rebuilding Nos. 64, 65, 66, and 
67 Bute Street. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

CHIPPENHAM.—May 2.—For Building Two Cottages at 
Westbrook. Mr. Thomas Holloway, Surveyor, Chippenham. 

COLCHESTER.—April 30.—For Extension of Wesleyan 
Schools. Mr. T. A. Cressy, Architect, Clacton-on-Sea. 

CorKk.—For Alterations to Brinny Church. Messrs. H. & 
A. Hill, Architects, 22 George Street, Cork. 

CorK.—May 22.—For Dining Hall, &c, at Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS.— May 6.—F or Building Board School. 
Mr. T. Butler, Clerk to the School Board, Dalton-in- Furness. 

DARWEN.—May 2.—For Construction of Retort House, 
Stack, and Chimneys. Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk 
Street, Manchester. 

DAWLISH.—May: 3.—For 
Works, Sea Lawn Building Estate. 
Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 

DEWwSBURY.— May 2.—For Building House at Savile Town. 
Mr. F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Church Street, Dewsbury. 

DEWSBURY.—May 4.—For Additions, &c.,to Villa. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DrwsbBury.—May 4.—For Building Wesleyan Mission- 
room, School, Classrooms, &c., Common Side. Messrs. J. 
Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury. 

DuRHAM.—May 9 —For Additions to Co-operative Build- 
ings, Langley Park. Messrs. J. Smith & Sons, Architects, Rose 
Cottage, Shotley Bridge. 


Road-making and Drainage 
Mr. S. Dobell, Architect, 


KE. & J. 


M. VERITY, 
98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


{mproved Casement. Cir,;,lar Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


pests se cme Sha Eo ON OES 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


0 SS 


EALING.—May 5.—For Building Public Offices, Memorial 
Hall, &c. Mr. C. Jones, C.E., Local Board Offices, Ealing, W. 

ELGIn.—April 30.—For Building Villa. Messrs. Bruce & 
Sutherland, Architects, Elgin. 

FARNHAM.—April 30.—For Erecting Air Shafts in connec- 
tion with Main Sewer, York Town and Camberley. Mr. E. 
Hart, Surveyor, Apsley House, Crowthorne, Berks. 

GATESHEAD.—For Building Two Houses. 
Carr, Architect, West Street, Gateshead. 

Giascow.—April 30.—For Cast-iron Water Pipes (400 
tons), from 18 inches to 4 inehes diameter. Mr. Gale, Engineer, 
Waterworks Office, 23 Miller Street, Glasgow. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWwAy.—May 10.—For Widening 
Three Bridges, and other Works at Ealing. Plans, &c., of the 
Engineer, Reading Station. 

HavLiFAx.—April 30.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, Albany Chambers, Commercial 
Street, Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—May 2.—For Constructing and Fitting-up 
Public Baths, Finchley New Road. Messrs. Spalding & Auld, 
Architects, 15 Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

HEADINGLEY.—May 3.—For Building Sixteen Houses. 
Messrs. J. Charles & Son, Architects, 5 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HIPPERHOLME.—May 7.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday 
School. Mr. G. H. Elliot, Architect, Myrtle Bank, Lightcliffe. 

HORNCHURCH, ROMFORD.—May 4 —For Building Infant 
School. Mr. F. J. Smith, Architect, 272 Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

HUCKNALL TORKARD.—For Building Two Shops. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, Architect, Angel Row, Nottingham. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 2.—For Wrought and Cast Iron- 
work for Wholesale Market to Cover 2,655 square yards. 
Mr. R. S. Dugdale, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — May 4.—For Building Schools. Mr. 
A. J. Taylor, Architect, Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— May 11.—For Extension of Board School, 
Beaumont Street. Mr. George Gaunt, Clerk to the School 
Board, Town Hall. 

IpswIcH.—April 29.—For Alterations to Shops and Houses. 
Mr, W. Eade, Architect, Post Office Chambers, Ipswich. 


LAKESIDE.—May 9.—For Building Institute. Mr. J. W. 
Grundy, Architect, Central Buildings, Ulverston. 


Mr. George 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROO 


WITH THEI 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. 


Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 
ZINC AND 


LANGWITH.—May 10.—For Building Fifty Cottage Houses, 


Mr. W. Wilde, Mining Offices, Sheepbridge Ironworks, 
Chesterfield. 
LEDBURY.—May 3.—For Building Market, &c. Mr. W. H. 


Gray, Surveyor, Tewkesbury. 

LrEEDS.—April 29 —For Additions to Weaving-shed, Holly 
ee Mills. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle, near Brad- 
ord. 

LEEDS. — May 4.— For Building Two Houses, Moor 
Allerton. Messrs. Towse & Son, Architects, Dewsbury Road, 
Leeds. 

LrEDs.—May 7.—For Building Board Schools (Higher 
Grade), Outbuildings, and Boundary Walls. Messrs. Kelly & 
Birchall, Architects, Imperial Buildings, Bond Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—May 6.—For Supply of 36-inch Inlet and 
Outlet Pipes for Gasholder Tanks and Holding Down Plates 
and Bolts. Mr. A. Colson, C.E., Gas Office, Leicester. 

LINDLEY.—May 5.—For Building Entrance Lodges, Green 
Lea. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

LITTLEBOROUGH.—April 29.—For Building Printing 
Works. Mr. F. H. Shuttleworth, Architect, Bridge End, 
Littleborough. 

LIVERPOOL.—April 29.—For Building Administrative Block 
and Additions and Alterations to City Hospital North. The 
Corporation Surveyor. 

LLANTWITFARDRE.— May 2.—For Extension of Graig Board 
Schools. Messrs. Davies & Phillips, Architects, Market 
Street, Pontypridd. 

MANCHESTER.—April 30.—For Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct from Thirlmere (Seven Miles). Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., 
Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER. — May 14.— For Construction of Public 
Baths, Union Street, Hyde. Messrs. J. W. & R. F. Beaumont, 
Architects, 10 St. James’s Square, Manchester. 

MASBROUGH.—May 2.—For Alterations, &c., to National 
Schools, Rev. W. A. Strawbridge, The Vicarage, Masbrough, 
Yorks. 

MELLINGHEY.—April 30.—For Building House. Mr. J. 
Jose, Mellinghey, Perranarworthal, Devon. 

MIDDLETON.—May 2.—For Building Ministers House, 
Mr. T. Tarn, Middleton-in-Teesdale. 

Mor.tey.—May 5.—For Rebuilding Valley Mill. Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 


‘& HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO. 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SHUT 


OPEN. 


- 


entilator, 


Tmproved Glass 


Office: 


$$$ 


tp" 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, % 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casements. o 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ = 
Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 5 
Exhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. ¢ 


| Sole Inventor. yy 

Glass Sliding Ventilator. bnrpeved Hopper for Skylights. 

2RSa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD, W.. 


SPECIALITE WILOVEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


lass 


Louvre Ventilator 


Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


34a Albert Embankment, 


20 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 


AGENTS: — 


Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 
IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


FING 


S.W. 


GLAss SELLERS’ COMPANY 
‘ EXHIBITION, 


\\ CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER. 


MANCHESTER, 
LAMBETH, S.E. $T. J. STURGEON & CO-, Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.G 
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MyTHOLM.—May 6.—For Building Hoase and Shop. Mr. 
Joseph F. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 


MYTHOLMROYD.— May 7.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Sunday School, and Appurtenances. Mr. John Sut- 
cliffe, Architect, 6 Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. 


NAVAN.—May 4.—For Building School-house. 
Keene, Navan. 

NEWPORT.—May 7.—For Building Church to seat 500 
Persons. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

NORTHAMPTON.—For Alterations and Additions to Kitchen 
and Laundry at Union Workhouse. Mr. Edmund Law, Archi- 
tect, Abington Street, Northampton. 

OVENDEN.—May 7.—For Additions and Alterations to Ivy 
House Inn, Holmfield. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 
22 George Street, Halifax. 

OVENDEN.— May t0.—For Building Four Houses, Moor- 
side. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, 
Halifax. 

PENMAENMAWR.—May 4.—For Building Co-operative Store. 
Mr. R. Grierson, Architect, Bangor. 

POLMOOD.—May 9.—For Iron and Timberwork of a 
Bridge over the River Tweed, also for Construction of Masonry 
Abutments with Concrete and Timberwork. Messrs. Cun- 
ningham, Blyth & Westland, C.E, 135 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

RASTRICK.—May 9.—For Building Four Houses. 
George Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 

REDCAR.—May 3.—For Building Vestry, Reseating, &c, 
Parish Church. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Feethams, 
Darlington. 

SILLOTH.—May 2.—For Building Cocoa-rooms, Reading- 
room, &c. Mr. J. S. Moffatt, Architect, Whitehaven. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 16.—For Building Public Offices and 
School Keeper’s House. Mr. E. T. Howell, Architect, 4 Port- 
land Street, Southampton. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—April 29.—For New Shops and Altering 
House. Mr. T. Southron, Architect, 48 King Street, South 
Shields. 

SPALDING.—For Building Nine Small Houses. 
Sawyer, Architect, 63 Chancery Lane, London. 

SPALDING.—April 29.—For Building Wesleyan Schools. 
Mr. F. Boreham, Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Rev. J. B. 


Messrs. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—May 5.—For Additions and Alterations 
to Warehouse. Mr. T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse. 

STOCKTON.—May 2.—For Construction of Breakwater 
(500 lineal yards) on North Side of River Tees, near Seaton 
Snook. Mr. John Fowler, Engineer, Tees Conservancy Office, 
Stockton. 

STOKE FERRY.—May 8.—For Building Minister’s House. 
Mr. Hillam, Architect, Lynn. 

SUNDERLAND.—May 7.—For Additions to Board School. 
Mr. W. Bryers, Clerk to the School Board, Sunderland. 

SUTTON Mappock, SHIFNAL.—April 30.—For Rebuilding 
pein Church. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Here- 
ord. 

THELBRIDGE.—April 
Woodhouse. 
molton. 


THORNEY.—May 4.—For Erection and Repair of Farm 
Buildings. Mr. H. M. Townsend, Architect, The Precincts, 
Peterborough. 

WALTON.—May 2.—For Wesleyan Chapel and Schools. 
Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

WARKWORTH.—May 5.—For Building Villa. Mr. G. 
Reavell, jun , Architect, Alnwick. 

WATH-ON-DEARNE.—May 3.—For Building School, &c. 
Messrs. Holmes & Johnson, Surveyors, 7 St. James Row, 
Sheffield. i 

WELBURY.—May 2.—For Restoring Parish Church. Mr. 
W. S. Hicks, Architect, 19 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WHEATHAMPSTEAD.—May to—For Building Mission 


Chapel at the Folly. Mr. T. Robinson, Secretary, 92 Church 
Street, Luton. 


30.— For Building Farmhouse at 
Mr. John Cock, Surveyor, Woodville, South- 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Brick and Concrete Sewers (3,000 yards), &c., Aberdeen. 
Mr. W. BOULTON, Surveyor. 


Mr. J. J. LEITH (accepted) . : , 47,7 tie OLS 

For Construction of Reservoir, Slopefield, Aberdeen. Mr. W. 
BOULTON, Surveyor. 

NELSON & Co., Cardiff (accepted ) . £8,198 0 oO 


— 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., A aa TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. BANGOR, N. Wales: September 14, 1885. 
From 5s each J Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 
e e 


fy - Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


parts of windows, and io every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above- 
mentioned purposes,—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


N.B._Size and height of window no object. 


WAHOGANY 2c HARD Woobs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & GO., 7°2c2RP N85 GRBES 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 


a ! t Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Blectric Apparatus, &c., &c. 
OGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 


PS VAEl INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL. 


.“\ GOLD MEDAL, 


The ONLY and HIGHEST Award for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 


‘Immovable Acme.’’ 


WES Gi Toy > 
YY MM. C. DUFFY & SON, 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, S.E. 


r 


ABERAVON. 


For Alterations at the Market Place, Aberavon. 


J. & S. Rees, Aberavon (ace cepted) 
D. Morgan, Neath 


BHITH. 


For Erection of School and other Buildings, Beith, for the 


Governors of Spiers School. Messrs. 


& SELLARS, Architects, 266 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


Accepted Tenders. 
P. & W. Anderson, Glasgow, mason 
A. M‘Farlane, Glasgow, joiner 
|. Stevenson, Beith, plumber 
J. Keir & Son, Irvine, slater 
Tait Bros., Dalry, plasterer 
Galbraith & Winton, Glasgow, tilew ork 


Total 
Total cost, with minor contracts, will 


‘BITTERNE (HANTS.). 
Construction of Whitworth Road 
Bitterne Park Estate, for the Directors of the National 


For 


Liberal Land Company. Myr. G. 


26 Charing Cross. 
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BRADFORD— continued. 


For Building Business Premises, Darley Street. Mr. J. 
L450" 00 LEDINGHAM, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 
448 0 0 Accepted Tenders. 
W. Farnish, mason. 
W. G. Bogg, joiner. 
xELL DOUGLAS S. Ryder, plumber. 
oo Hill & Nelson, slater. 
J. Black, plasterer. 
y LA bt alO All of Bradford. 
: 2,294 © 10 | For Building Ten Houses, Leeds Road, Bradford. Mr. G. 
549 as GAMBLE, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. 
5 Accepted Tenders. 
a As T. & R. Ackroyd, mason . . £1,008" 0: 76 
pede gt) J. W. Hodgson, joiner 350 (oO (D 
G. Rastrick, plasterer 102 15 ta 
~#8,299 13°04 W. Bradbury, plumber 78 JO" 16 
be about £12,000. Hill & Nelson, slater 59 0 O 
J. Walmsley, painter 20. 80 9G 


and Embankment, 


POOLEY, Surveyor, 


BRIDGEND. ‘ : : 
For 100 tons of Cast-iron Pipes, from 5-inch to 2-inch diameter, 


with Valves, Fittings, &c., for the Tondu and Aberkenfig 


J. C. Trueman, South Hackney . eLk2g Oyo Water Supply, Bridgend. _ Mr. J. HuRLEy, Waterworks 
W. Richards, jun., Southampton. « 4040 T sas Engineer, Evenstown, Tondu. ae 

T. Adams, Kingsland . : 479 0 O J. Richards, Bridgend : : . £606 9 9 

W. Nicholls, Wood Green 455 0 o| JT. Spittal, Newport,Mon. . .  . 567 14 I 

W. Carter, Leytonstone Jabs ies Singer & Buckley, Bridgend 501 -12een 

J. Butt, Southampton : 421.1097 Stanton Iron Co., Nottingham . 561 “479 

Rowland tenes. , Fenny Shaivrd. 428 0 O C. E. Firmstone & Bros, * Stourbridge 539 17 6 

|. W. Pickthall,* Southampton 422 0 o| T.J. Davies, Havod, Swansea . 538 15 6 

J. Kingswell, Isle of Wight. 420 0 of Jordan& Sons, Newport, Mon. 519 15 9 

Surveyor’s estimate z n 450 0 O ISCA FOUNDRY Co, New port, Mon (accepted) 487 (Oe 2 

Price per yard for Embankment :—J. C. Trueman, 15. 3d. ; Service Reservois-, ek i S Se. 

T. Adams, 1s. 3¢.; W. Nicholls, 1s. 6¢.; W. Carter, 1s. 1d ; Hilton & Sons, Swansea . 1,038 19 8 

Rowland Bros., old. ; Le Bue es: one Kingswell, 16,37 Nelson & Co., ‘Cardiff Oot Ss ts 

Pickthall, tod. ; Surveyor’s estimate, Is. Fd. W. Adamson, mee 997 f : 

* i refer 4 . Green, Newport, Mon. 2 

Accepted subject to references AT. Davies! Swen Sore 

BRADFORD. Singer & - Buckley, Bridgend . 707 (Oy 

For Stone Staircase at Sun Bridge Road and Wigan Street, for PICKTHALL & SONS, Merthyr Tydvil (ace “epted) "FAs TO 

the Bradford Town Council. J. Paget, Tondu : ; TAO. S St Bee 

W. HINCHCLIFFE (accepted ) —~l44-VOmeO J. Richards, Bridgend 698 12 9 

PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, BHE 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 

THEQOOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, . 

COMI'ASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC , ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Sciles, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each ; by pest, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Seales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder's Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and ‘tripod, £4 4s, 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathemat).al Instruments 
and Scales, as S Supptic d to the War Office, £1 1s. 


LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIFTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADORESS,—Ask for“ SuRVEYING List.’ 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


E STABLISHED _ "1B: 37. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 

Is a = made in 
thorough en all colours 
Cure for TRADE : MARK it COLOURS 

Damp Walls y= and 
and is er SY clouriess. 
A SILVER MEDAL W'S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL KEALTH 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY 


The Original lrveu tar aud So'e Manufactnier 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPAN Z, 

14 Bow Lane. Cheaps ide. E. C. (Established 186),) 
is an Improved 
Bras of a rich 
£ olden cvlonr; it 
can be nade as 
strong us imi'd 
steel, ard will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wroughtiron. It is 
largely used for pump-roda, bolts and nuts, valve spindles 
propellers, chains, angles and Plates for launches, torpedo- 
os ag ip — For futher information apply to Patentee and 
ole anufacturer, ALEXANDER DIOK, 11¢ 
Street, London, : ees se 


DELTA METAL 


CARPET 


COMPANY. 


66 


JENKS &WOOD 


(‘LATE OF IOLBORN VIADUCT), 


Berners _ Street, 1 London, Ww. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
‘MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE 


“ LINDLEY ” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL BERETS 


HOLBORN, E.C. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE 


“ LINDLEY ” 
ANCASTER, NEAR 


QUARRIES, 
GRANTHAM. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, |S 
DADOS, 
WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At Moprrate PRICES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration | 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the} 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
an1 Public Jnstitutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far SUPERIOR in cvery respect to Swedi h, 
and CHEAPER, 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES, 


HENRY HING 
(Late GREEN & KING). 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND | 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
t Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late ot 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
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BELFAST. 
For Plastering New Free Library. Mr. 


LyNN, Architect, 21 


For Building small Public Hall, Fawley, Hants. 


FAWLEY. 
First portion 


Calendar Street, Belfast. of Works. Bricks, Tiles, and Sundry Materi 
: eee Blin ‘ ; , an y Materials provided. 
i, pence Glasgow ; ce é ie Mr, D. Davy, Architect, Cadland, Southampton. 
A. Windim & Sons, Belfast. 27 O-.O 4 ae Fawley i275. O -O 
H. & J. MARTIN, Belfast (accepted) . 2,057 O O ranklin, Southampton : 255 9 oO 
- a. R, TALLING, Fawley (accepted) . 195 10 oO 
For Alterations tothe Chancel, Congregational Church, Bramp- for Additional Room. 
ton, Chesterfield. Mr: GEORGE ROPER, Architect, R. TALLING, Fawley (accepled) . 23 oO 0 
Chesterfield. Quantities supplied. eda eye 
Le 2 geal apes re 1) aaeas BY he A. RoBErts, Fawley (accepted ) . Fhe annua Milles 38,0 0 
C. MARSDEN, Brampton (acceptec 223 Total cost of Hall, £400. 
CRICKHOWELL. 
For Constructing a Covered Reservoir and Intake Tank, Laying HARDINGSTONE. 
Pipes, &c., Crickhowell. or 7 : be eGeeT: 7. f 
PICKTHALL & Sons, Merthyr ee Glamorgan. a Ra ara Works) ) SE James eto n eens 
treet, Hardingstone. 
(accepted ) : c LL a tielg «6 Greeny & Sons 76 16M 0 
For Supply of about r4o tons ut 3- ieee 4-inch, and 6-inch ea ea es eee a 
Cast-iron Pipes, Crickhowell. j }. Brown 612 7 3 
SPITTLE, Newport, Mon. (accepted) .£657 15 4 a. Martin Gio deo 
DUBLIN. J.T. Wingrove . 576 G20 
For Building Two Dispensaries for the North Dublin Union. R, FINNEGAN (accepted ) 555 0 O 
Mr. W. #. BYRNE, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. : 
R. F. LivwaLL, Dublin (accepted) . _ £1,620 °°; G&G White Argyle a eee hill Road. ae 
Sixteen tenders received. EET Ougréve ; : t 6 a 
GREEN WICH. Ropineesan vs HF Se tee ol ae as 
For Building West Greenwich Working Lads’ Institute and Crcent Bras: B56 a 
Ragged ‘School. Mr. GEORGE BAINES, Architect, 4 Great Brimley, jun. 586 Oe 
i Street, London, E.C. Loto 6 GREGORY & SON (accepted ) 263 BOLO; 
: =) 
Atherton & Latta : . 2,220 0 O HAYWARD’S HEATH. 
J. T. Holloway . . ’ 2,169 © O For Erection of Police Buildings, Petty Sessional Room, &c.,. 
ea as ee Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. Mr. HENRY CARD, A.I.C.E,,. 
Holliday & ee eenwood : 1,983 Bo County Surveyor, Lewes. Quantities by Mr. I. Humphreys,. 
F. & H. F. Higgs 1,980 0 oO Hastings. 
B. E. Nightingale. : OSONO) O Norman, Burgess Hill : : . £3347 8 oO 
GharlessWall ges) oe «+ 1,979 0 ©; Knight, Cuckfield 3,330 20"0 
Stimpson & Co. ; : ; : O01 0. 0 | Pannett, Hayward’s Heath 32038 oO 
R. G. Battley (re. 2953.10 0 | 9.Bos, Ardingley . . 3,285 0 oO 
=. j; Jerrard : 1943: .O- O Anscombe, Lindfield. 41273 Soo 
H. L. HOLLOWAY (accepted ) Pyosuia- o. 0° Finch, Hayward’s Heath : 3,100 FO: 6 
Architect’s estimate . ° . 1920, 0 0 DorE & SON, Eastbourne (accepted) ‘ 2,913) 40 <0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
$3 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 
Bius.s oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRABUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRI D iC1H6 
GOLCURED ORAWIRGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Peans of Estatzs, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CzrtiFicats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Sppracur’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS & €O,, 


CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their orn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CCORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic fest of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


BATH STORE. 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 


PICTOR’S MONKS FARK, CORSHAM DOWN 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
WR IE fPWINSTONE SY) 


yy 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Peacils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the 

country returned Plans of mail on the sam (dsy. Termson 

Spplication. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plun 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 
ESTARIISHED 50 YEARS, 


PSECOSSSSESOOESSOOO SO SOL GSE SLSHSSSSSSES 


SIMPLEX TEAP 


SPOOCVSS 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
x*x xxx SKYLIGHTS & 
Sy) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
(NO Zinc, |RON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PLPPPLP ISS LLL LS LLL LLL SIS 


GROVER & Co. (#imiter), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SeNnT Post Free). * * * * * 


ART FURNITURE. 


KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 


110 Deansgate, Manchester, 
MANUFACTURERS CF 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN ALL STYLES, 


Estimates Givei at Wholesale Prices for Furniture 
made to Architects’ Designs. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 
1808, Tssues FIR®, LIFE and ACCIDENT EQEetas 

fi WE EST Enn OFFicE: 4 PALL MALL EaS 

Chief Offee : 92 CHEAPSIDE.—SAML. J. VIPKIS, Gator. 


I, 


SU MSION, Quarry Owner, 


Sheen every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 

HON 


§ PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 


TRADE MARK. | STREET, RATH. 


REMINGTON STANDARD 


The King of Type-writers ; the most rapid and most durable 
Type- wiiting Machine extant. 10.000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing Th usands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
men Mt Officials, Ministera, Auihors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and“ Ali sorts and conditions of mzn,”’ 


Sole London Office: 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


ZOO Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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SUPPPLEMENT 
Nene 
HUDDERSFIELD. LEICESTER. 

For Building Conservative Club, Boundary Walls, &c., at | For Construction of about 2? miles of new Main Brick and 
Longw ood: Mr. ARTHUR SHAW, Architect, Knowle Pipe Sewers, for the Corporation of Leicester. Quantities, 
Golcar, Huddersfield. Quantities by the Architect. Specifications, and Drawings by Mr. J. GORDON, M.Inst.- 

Firth, Towend & Walker, Golcar, mason. C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


Isaac Balmforth, Longwood, joiner. 


W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. Contract No. 1, Section 4. 


Dan Shaw, Golcar, plasterer. C, Braddock, Southport . . : . ‘f@t,50 16 2 
Andrew Dodson, Longwood, painter. ‘i Eanes Drm e ‘ ° . ‘ : pie ae 
oO . 9 e e e e e 
T. Allison, Milnsbrid ge, plumber. Aaa ete ben dik her a oa 3 
KETTERING. Geen & Parker, Cardiff . ‘ ‘ ‘ «= 57,992 ) ee 
For Building Factory, Kettering, for Mr. M. Thompson. Innes & Wood, Handsworth . é «17,175 10 
Messrs. GOTCH & SAUNDERS, Architects, Kettering. W. Meats, Nottingham - : x eek 751: 3k. Fame 
Quantities by the Architects. J. Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr Tydvil . 16,560 “Rime 
H. F. Henson, Kettering . : : : £h 699 9 O G. Law, Kidderminster . . : (26,164, eee 
Cc. & F. Henson, Kettering : ; ‘ 1,675, 0:0 J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone A i StS. 7 79. See 
T. Woolston, Stamford. . 5 : wet s6z "Oro B. Cooke & Co., Battersea Siku paras Tre) 
C. Sharman, Kettering . : 5 : sh i,s007 0 | 0 J. Hill, Sheffield. : . : ‘ Pe a a eee 
W. J. Payne, Kettering : : ; » 1 ;500s8 OL i, Tempest, Leicester. : : . - 14,436 5 I 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering : : : gst /A00a102,0 Nelson & Co., Cardiff . . : ‘ «(P4020 @) fo 
A. Barlow, Kettering : : ; : + A400) GO H. Hilton, Birmingham . . . ‘ - ies) 2, 2 
F, Barlow, Kettering. : : ; : - 1,486 0 © C. Baker & Sons, Bradford ‘ . + iggegid 1 
G. V. Henson, Kettering . : : . eaht,4007 20 T. Small & Sons, Handsworth - . - dgageeag «6 
S. Manby, Kettering . ; ‘ o lg 7O) ae O S. & E. Bentley, London , : . 12,990 12 8 
E. BARLow, Kettering (accepted) : ; «> 1,404 500 R. Clarke, Sheffield. : . ‘ : &) 12,960mro8 7 
F., Eyre, Sheffield . ‘ a») 12,208 seer 
KINGSTON. 
For Additions, &c., to Workmen’s Club, Kingston-on-Thames. PRD ICKSON, See (accepted) ‘ F 712,10 
Mr. H. Hope, Architect, Kingston. 
F. R. TURTLE, Clapham Junction (accepted) . £2,050 0 oO LONDON. 
LEITH. For Enlargement of Great College Street School, Marylebone, 
«For Paving Works, Mill Lane, Leith. by 406 places. Mr, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
G. & W. G. Stratton, Edinburgh. : , £347 i%ac0 A. G. Allard : . . . . . £10,671 ee 6 
J. Young & Sons, Edinburgh ‘ ; 318cr eas Gould & Brand . : . . . . 10,193 fe) 
J. DopsiE, Leith (accepted) - - é a3 Qe ano Holloway Bros. . . ‘ : : : 9,895 3 °. 
Roadway at Anhel eld, Newhaven. W. Martin ‘ ‘ : . : - 9,845 9 0 
4 Young & Sons . Ae ; f . 403 19 Io W. Oldrey eG), . ° ° . * 9,470 O O 
iF Dobbie. +) 3 oe 300 nto ag ay c. ete eee Lo if : 
oo, R. es A a ° . al s e ° . 9 
ae STRATTON (accepted) BLE ing Atherton & Latta . e : ‘ +e 10,01L0mG)O 
LIVERPOOL. Wall Bros. : ° . 5 . . . | 18 ,o87ene «Oo 
For Building Infectious Diseases Hospital, Grafton Street, H.L. Holloway . . . . ° » ( 183979) OD 
Liverpool. 5. Jc Jerdrd . : : : ° bs pT 2 D> <O 
Holme& Green. . . : F 13,09 7e10aO Stimpson & Co. ‘ » ‘ «+ 8900 fo .O 


Shei ane 


jJOULE’S FARTH SYSTEM 


(os. WwW. GIRDLE STTONE’S PATENT). 


The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAIL HEALTH EXHIBIT ios 
SR Eola Wiedszaaki 


WAS NES EVEN) ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE CLOSETS, 


IN USE AT 


Charterhouse Schools Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Haylebury College Convalescent Institution 

St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood Sutton Board Schools 

Duke of Bedford’s Schools Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 
Blean Union Workhouse, Can- Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 


terbury And Numerous other Institutions 


ASH “CLOS a Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. ASH CLOSETS. 


The Engineer to the Company gives PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES Schools, 
Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSETS —on an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Sa GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Building Schoolkeeper’s House for Board School, Welling- 
ton Street, Hackney. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Hieteemolloway . .. es £570 0 0 
Gould & Brand . : : ; : B53 0140 
T. Bendon . 5 5 . . » 510 0 O 
G. S. Williams & Son é : ’ . 493 9 0 
W. Johnson . 420 0 9 
C. V. Howard (recommended for acceptance) 389 0 O 
D. Doubleday & Son , . . . S30P 0 30 


For Cleaning Store Department at School Board Offices. 


T. W. Smith & Son : : . son OO 
Meas Lilly . 5 . ° ° 3 : Ct ei ee Be, 
Davis Bros. . : . 5 5 ; ; 5. Ags toe Fe: 
W. Hornett c - AAO =O 
G. S. Pritchard & Son < 0 A) 6 © 
J. D. Hobson 5 , 20015 00 


For Tar-Paving, Finsbury Park, Wormwood Scrubbs, Highbury 
Fields, and Shepherd’s Bush Common. 


Bensted, Maidstone. : ° ‘ : aESOo 0 40 
Mowlem & Co., Millbank . : F AA 7 OOO 
Brunswick Rock Asphalte Paving Co. : oO) OO 
A. C. W. Hobman & Co., Bermondsey é 4 BIBS Ne 
J. SMART, Stevenage (accepted) . $20.12..10 


For Laying with Compressed Asphalte the following Carriage- 
ways, for the Vestry of St. James’s, Westminster :—Air 
Street, Broad Street, Denman Street, Ganton Street, 
Hopkins Street, King Street, Marshall Street, Ingestre 
Place, Noel Street, Great Pulteney Street, West Street, 
Albany Courtyard. 

Brunswick Rock Asphalte Co., 9 Gracectmees miner, 1..C., 
15s. per sq. yd.; Is. per sq. yd. credit for old Granite Setts. 
Val de Travers "Asphalte Co., Palmerston Buildings, E.C., 
12s. 6d. per sq. yd.; 1s. 3d. per sq. yd. credit for old 
Granite Setts. 

FRENCH ASPHALTE CO., 27 Cornhill, E.C. (accepted), 11s. 9d. 
per sq. yd. ; 1s. 6d. per sq. yd. credit for old Granite Setts. 
Barber Co., 11s. per sq. yd.; 9d@. per sq. yd. credit for old 
Granite Setts. 

Limner Asphalte Co., 57 Gracechurch Street, E.C., 9s. 10d. per 
sq. yd.; Is. 3d. per sq. yd. credit for old ‘Granite Setts. 


LONDON—continued. 


Board. 
W. Oldrey & Co. . 
A. Martin . . ‘ 
Riley Bros. . . ' 
H. L. Holloway . . 


T. Bendon . 


‘ , ' £335 O 
; : A 300 O 
. . ° ° 250 (8) 
s e s 24h Oo 

215 10 


For Works for the Tendon School Boss 


Saunders Road, Chelsea. 


O= 050: © 


ele} (ey Ko) 


° 


C. F. Kearley fd %e50 
W. Oldrey & Co. 304 0 
Pardoe & Sons . 38 Oo 
G. R. Earsdon 25 0 
Hanover Street, Finsbury—- 
Lift. 
Smith & Stevens 83, 10 
R. Waygood 78 10 
J. Stannah . 5 YA UG: 
F. Goddard & Co. 55 12 
London Fields, Hackney— 
Partitions. 
G. Moore 106 10 
By Certs CE 
Wood 104 oO 
Steele Bros. 80 0 
N. Richards ATES 
J. F. Sargeant 69 15 


G. S. Pritchard 
cc: Son les 69. 2 
Wenlock Road, Flackney. 
J. Grover & Son. 128 o 
McCormick & 


Sons : LOOMS 
Holden & Co. . 105 0 
Riley Bros. . 105 oO 
Dearing & Son 105 oO 
W. Lowes . b Cl 


Upton House-—Fire-hose. 


Longden & Co. 18 10 
Tylor saSonsay =, 16.5.0 
he Je: phen 

Com. : 13) Ko 


(ey op (em) 


Mina Road, Lambeth. 


We & HaCastle. £3700 
Cj Goad. =. é, K35ais 
Anmlateraic. Po) een 810) 
J. W. Roy . Re reonG 
H. Mallett . ZOO 
G. BeAsh=: OUT E1O 


Shillington Street, Lambeth, 


Lathey Bros. Osmo 
W. Johnson 56 Io 
H. Walkley. - 50) eo 
Davis Bros.. 4 Io 
Riley Street, Southwark 


Water Closets. 


Wan Oldreysccs Gone 305 a0 
Sele etrard 583 210 
J. W. Roy . nm BtsO AG. 
H. J. Holloway . 367 0 
Davis Bros. B22a0 
G. B. Ash Be 
T. Bendon . 284 0 


Vere Street, Westminster. 


Ewart & Son 126 18 
Riley Bros. . 122550 
Holden & Co, Tia itey ae) 


Davis Bros. OSE O 
W. Lowes . 7710 
Crampton Stree 4, Lambeth, 


J. Holloway 107 Oo 
Mam o, ICON tes 99 14 
GGordge ae 99 O 
W. & H. Castle 95 oO 
H. Mallett . gq” toler ee 
G. B. Ash oO 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
=== «PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


JOSEPH HAM 


Architectural Designs made il 
to order. i) 


in action. 


Tm 


i as 


po 


SANITARY 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


HAMBLET’S seas siNaetters ibe BRINDLED BRICKS. 


BEAN'S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING ata 
WASTE -PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


= These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are sueh that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatie 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; 
regulated flush without holding down the pull, 


SOLE MAKERS— 


TWLOR & SOP 


AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


Fa 
ars [MARK] > 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
VOLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITEHOT. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND 
OFFICE: 


IN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED. Price 12s. 6d. 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


loooo 


' For Removing Temporary Iron Buildings from Cobourg Road, 


Lambeth, to Ancona Road, Plumstead, for the School 


90000 


o0o00000 


oo 00 © OLOTOEOTOROLO 


0900000. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, "JAMS, 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, F F 


a 
Ur 


(4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
(6) insures a rapid and 


PRIGES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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LONDON— continued. 
Increasing Lavatory Accommodation in 
School Board Offices, 


For Basement at 


Dent & Hellyer Ay O20 
W. Hornett 44 10 O 
Stidder & Co. 43 5 Oo 
Davis Bros. SS LOmO 


For new Drains, Manhole and Bier Sanitary Improvements, 
plese and Additions, at No. 7° Tedworth Square, 
S.W., for Mrs. M. L. Cole. ‘Mr. CHARLES E. GRITTON, 
AMILCE, M.S.A, Surveyor, of London, Brighton, and 
St. Aubyn’s, Sidcup, Kent. 

H. GIBBONS, 40 Sussex Place, S.W. (accepled) 


MILVERTON 
For Building Board School for Boys, and Caretaker’s House, 


‘470 15.0 


Milverton. Mr, GEORGE H. Cox, Architect, Birming- 

ham. 
Inwood, Malvern . wh 2,506) 2D, 0 
J. Light, Oldbury +e 25574 a cOL 
C. G, Hill, Coventry ZAG. LOLsO 
C. Claridge, Banbury 2.288 > OO 
Horsley Bros , Birmingham 2210 CO nO 
Epsley, Stafford 25150 tO unO 
Rowbotham, Birmingham 2,002.1 10410 
Dorse & Son, Cradley 2,070 T4.0 
G. F. SMITH, Nalyeron (accept. a). 2,060 0 O 
Jones & Son, Sedgley ; 1,995 0 oO 


NOTTINGHAW. 
For Street Improvement Works, Nottingham. 


Mr. A. BROWN, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices. 


A. Raynor, Nottingham - £693 st ee 
J. Bradley, Lincoln. : : . : Ct O) 6 
E. Cope, Lenton . : : : : seo, 7) 
E. Westerman, Nottingham : i : eg, Jey .@ 
Meats Bros., Nottingham . : : «500: ore 
S. THuMbs, Nottingham (accepted) 499 6 5 
RAMSBOTTOM. 
for Building Nine Houses, Ramsbottom. Mr. JOHN GARNETT, 


Archit ect, Ramsbottom. 
Buck ley & Co., Ramsbottom, mason. 
Daniel Shilton, Ramsbottom, joiner. 
Longworth & Longworth, Ramsbottom, plumber. 
William Bentley, Ramsbottom, slater. 
Joseph Morris, Ramsbottom, plasterer and painter. 


— 


SUNDERLAND. 
For Laying Sewers, Ryhope Village, Sunderland. Mr. 
WARDROPPER, ’ Surveyor. 
S. Elliott, Sunderland . 


. : ° . £122 0 9% 
| 39 2 Connely, Sunderland Toa : (oat? AEO Bro 
P. Gleason, Sunderland a) : ‘ 7 RITO 10 
Reid & Gough, Sunderland ; : : Pe co; ee ee | 

For Laying Sewers, Hylton Road, Sunderland. Mr. A. J. 
WARDROPPER, Sutveyor. 

S. Elliott, Sunderland . : P ; . £599 &5, 0 

Janse Be Connely, Sunderland - : ; . 565 5S 

Read & Gough, Sunderland ; 522 8 

M‘LAREN & P, GLEASON, Sunderland (accepted ) 510 Io oO 


WOOLWICH. 
For Erection of Boundary Walls round the Union Grounds, 
Woolwich. Mr. J. O. Cook, Architect, Woolwich. 


Panclled Wall. If local bricks 


are used. 

Canham, Plumstead »41,732 020 Se Gta oo 
W. Kew, Rotherhithe . 1,365 0 Oo — 
Dover, Wood & Co. London 1,321.) O;nee 1,099 0 O 
Schofield, Deptford 1,207, G2G 1,350u80."0 
Cooper & Co., Ilford 15205) O.00 1,446 0 Oo 
Weeden & Smith 1,203 OO —- 
Iles, London ; . 1,243 00 1,243 0 O 
Wood & Co., London . 1,220 Ou — 
Beeton, Bow 1,193 OmeO 1,193 0 O 
Proctor, Woolwich E1102, 00a0 1,140 0 O 
Pitchford, Plumstead 1,127 400 1,127 sou 
Rowell & Co. ; I; f22eOamo 1;148.0,80 
Bishop Bros., Woolwich L110 3O. "oO Tiosuawo 
Lonergan Bros, Plumstead . I,100 0 Oo 1,100 Oo O 
Chamberlain, Plumstead 1,071 OG 1,093 0.0 
Forsdike, Plumstead . 2) 1,050 Ono — 
Coombs, Plumstead . : — 1,130 o 9 
A. J. Fenn, Woolwich . : — 1,153. O00 
J. Smith & Sons, Croydon . 1,039 0 o 1,039 0 O 
J. G. Marshal], Brighton 1035. ,0 -o 9150 ao 
H. Fenn, Peckham 998 oO Oo 1, 152.08 
Burslem. 990 0 Oo —_— 
Johnson, W oolwich G70) 40 =O 998 Oo oO 
Parsons, Greenwich : G590 10 1,029 0 10 
Priestley & Here Ham- 

mersmith . ‘ teak <1 whet s, 870 0 O 
Brown, Sutton 864.0 0 — 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


on deal back laminations, equal in wear to 


, © ¢ & PARQUET FLOORINGS. 
es —_ a 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. 
SS < > RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, 
a Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, 
SS Fone) Foe = = Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 
~~ So = 
amen) oO 
bas] = 2 E 
a) — Lu [==] 
moa & Sl 
aa es es Wg 
rent Se oe A led 
A. On FH Ge 
= © ah FTIR BI TATE 
— Qa <j (Turpin'’s Patent). 
Tbe ae HIN PARQU Te CF eek Spam 


WOOD CARVINGS. 


All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
the country. 

Estimates and Designs on Application. 


5-16 inch thick, prepared 


sed for Vi eneering old 
te. See Construction, 
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WOOL WICH—continucd. , woop ere 
Le A | For Alterations to Shop at Wood Green, for Messrs. James, 
Solid Wall. fone James & Co. Messrs. ARUNDELL & TARTE, M.S.A,, 
car oe ha Architects, 50 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Canham, Plumstead . - £1,724 OO eet gems. Johnson & Manners. 5 3 : : 5 460.. 50 0 
W. Kew, Rotherhithe. . 1,397 0 0 — John Sykesteemns )< 3. 0.9) oF aie 04s OO 
Dover, Wood & Co., London 1,351 0 O 1,097 © O Fredk* Bradford); > 3! SSR eee 53 I0 O 
Schofield, Deptford . . 1,297 0 9 Mes 0, * Recommended for acceptance. 
Cooper & Co.,, Ilford . elec A il) Ono 1,496 0 O 
Weeden & Smith : ela.) OmO — 
Iles, London : ; ~ 1,243. On h2A3. 0 OC || TRADE NOTES. 
Wood & Co. London . »- $21,232 0 0 ras | THE large east window of Beccles parish church has just 
Beeton, Bow . «17,2120 Onn0 1,212.0 0 been filled with rich stained-glass. The window consists of 
Proctor, Woolwich ; wg Aj h20? .OLnO 1,139 0.0 ; . se, Bae ; 
Pitchford miaemicha ey cabs ae eh seven long lights, and numerous tracery pieces. _Twenty-one 
Rvell & Co tf ee ae aes subjects taken from the life of Christ have been illustrated in 
Bihop eee Wesiek oie Aik pie 2 ee the lights, and the tracery pieces contain figures of twelve 
tree pi ctead’ | hole MoS aa aye apostles, with angels, cherubim, c., the whote forming a most 
Reet Plaistead eee ey wl ae elaborate and handsome window. The work has been carried 
eo tend . Dae ides 119 out as the result of a subscription amongst parishioners and 
Poambs ein alsraad : ee? Zk yeaa friends. Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of Garrick Street; 
aT. Ree. Wasleich: , P3 ae London, were the artists who designed and executed the work. 
J. Smith & Sons Croydon | 1,059 0 0 Ee eG _ AN extraordinary general meeting of Robert Boyle & Son, 
iG Marshall Brighton : Re 5 959 soe Limited, was held on Wednesday, the 2oth inst., in the Cannon 
Er dau Peckhani ; a BAGS ; ait por Street Hotel, to consider resolutions for altering the company’s 
Posten: =. : ae pa sie eee articles of association, as proposed by Mr. Robert Boyle, the 
Hebets Sey Aes . 3 Sate RONEN managing director, which were unanimously passed. 
ae Nite Gen . : Ze he BEA Gy TESTINGS have been made in Germany of the Delta metal 
Priestley Garey tam 909 9749 castings used in the large worm wheels for the “Pilatus” 
ee enaih ) sofa hue sedhits. = Mountain Railway. For testing the strength and soundness of 
Weston ; ; 8: each casting separately, a test bar was formed with the pattern, 
) i : ‘ 70 90 O ai moulded and cast along with it in one piece; the bars were 
e then cut off and tested before spending any work on the main 
TOTTINGTON. casting, showing the following results with very slight varia- 
For Building Seven Houses, Tottington, Bury. Mr. JOHN tions :—Tensile strength, 36°5 kg. per sq. mm., or =23 tons 
GARNETT, Architect, Ramsbottom. per sq. inch. Elongation, 10°6 per cent. 
=a , Accepted Tenders. 
argreaves & Davis, Tottington, mason . O70, 0. 0 
Wm. Kenyon, Tottington, joiner’ : : ‘ eh 1 fommme) JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 
James Brown, Tottington, plumber . : . 73 0 0|AT a public meeting in Halifax last week, a committee was 
John Hamer, Tottington, plasterer . : . 71 © © | appointed to carry out a resolution adopted to build a technical 
W. Bentley, Ramsbottom, slater é 5 msn O 0 sltandvartschools 
. —— Mr. J. W. PALMER, of 281 Strand, has brought out a medal 
oe Total . . £1,301 10 oO | with a well-executed portrait of Her Majesty, and which has 
Architect’s estimate . . , : 5 . 1,300 0 0 J received favourable notice from the Queen. 


ASCHER Pi ; 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 2.1] Regent Street, W. 
NOW ON SALE THE LAST FEW PORTFOLIOS. 


Price Eight Guineas on Japanese Paper, and Ten Guineas on Parchment. 


EIGHT ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 


From Water-Colour Drawings, 


By THE BARONESS NATHANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 


ETCHED by MM.T. CHAUVEL (32F.HE wives), LEON GAUCHEREL, & DANIEL MORDANT, 


“A magnificent set of two Picturesque Views in Holland, two Neapolitan, one Sicilian, one Venetian, and two French 
Views, which appear in the finest style, and display the exquisite touch of a born artist.” 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE Aberdeen Infirmary extension fund on Saturday had 
reached 19,361/, the total amount required being 30,0002. 

Ar a special meeting of Linlithgow Town Council it was 
reported that the subscriptions for the Town Hall amounted to 
1,183. 15s. The Council unanimously agreed to supplement 
this sum by a subscription of 450/. ; 

A county Exhibition will be opened at Lincoln on June 15. 
It will comprise five sections—fine arts, embroidery and 
needlework, industrial, historical, and scientific — and_ will 
include a selection of art works from the South Kensington 


Museum. 


EXHIBITORS AND THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


Tue following letter which was omitted last week is deserving 
of attention by the committee of the exhibition :— 

Sir,—Great preparations are evidently being made to 
realise a substantial profit out of the exhibitors. We had 
occasion last week to send some things down to Manchester for 
the ventilation of the dining-rooms, and were peremptorily 
ordered to remove the cases immediately from the grounds, 
and in order to effect this we engaged the services of the 
authorised agents to move them temporarily to a neighbouring 
warehouse. ‘The actual value of this simple service would have 
been well covered by 2s. 6d. to 3s., instead of which we have 
been charged 2/ 5s., and we are refused delivery of the cases 
unless we pay this monstrous sum. R, OAKLEY. 

The Zolus Waterspray General Ventilating 
and Electrical Engineering Co., 
124 High Holborn, London, W.C, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS-LIGHTING. 


On Saturday Mr. William Sugg delivered a lecture in the 
Liverpool Institute on this subject. Mr. Sugg said he was the 
third of four generations who had been engaged in manu- 
facturing and improving gas apparatus and burners for lighting, 
heating, cooking, and ventilating, his frst Argand burner having 
been made in 1858. He said that gas could be burned from a 
hole in a pipe, and if the quantity consumed was not considered 
a matter of importance, a light of almost any power could be 
obtained. Ifa stream of oxygen was applied to the middle of 
the flame, a difference was produced in the amount of light. 
But oxygen gas was too dear to apply in that extravagant 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO.,LD. 


Works:—_CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 
London Office :—2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster, S.W. 


| manner, and therefore the necessity was created for science to 


apply the oxygen which could be procured in any quantity 
from the atmosphere without machinery, and that had been his 
work for many years. The carbon in coal-gas served the 
same purpose as lime in the oxy-hydrogen limelight. When a 
certain volume of coal-gas was applied with a suitable volume 
of oxygen, more or less according to the percentage of carbon 
per cubic foot of gas, it would give a very brilliant light, but if 
it had less than it required it would smoke, and if it had more 
it would be attenuated and destroyed in almost geometrical pro- 
portion to the over dose given it. It was, therefore, clear that for 
every quality of gas a special burner was required, and that the 
burner which would develop the full illuminating power to be 
obtained from sixteen candles London gas, would not do the 
same thing for Liverpool gas, which was richer. But on the 
contrary, therefore, waste and dissatisfaction would be the result 
of an attempt to obtain a good light from a burner not suited 
to the gas supplied with it. ‘There were two great principles 
which influenced the burning of gas for the production of 
light—one described by Sir Frederick Bramwell, which he 
called “keeping the flame hot,” and the more graphic descrip- 
tion of the other was by Professor Tyndall. The latter prin- 
ciple was that of the retardation of the velocity of the gaseous 
fluid in combustion, sufficient to give time for the proper com- 
bination of the oxygen of the atmosphere with it, and it was 
necessary to observe that the actual proportion of oxygen mixed 
with nitrogen was four parts of the latter to one of the former. 
His theory of the action which took place during combustion 
was that the oxygen of the atmosphere parted company with 
its companion nitrogen, and by natural affinity associated itself 
with the hydrogen and carbon. The nitrogen thus dissociated, 
because of its having no such affinity with the carbon and 
hydrogen at the temperature at which combustion took place, 
passed freely away if Permitted to do so. If by any means the 
nitrogen was forced into the flame, a loss of heat and consequent 
loss of light was the result, and he therefore strove to produce 
light without the aid of nitrogen. In 1858 he made the first 
step in the application of the two principles mentioned 
by adopting for the perforated iron top of an Argand 
burner a substance called steatite, a natural stone, which was 
very irregularly veined all over with very fine veins of iron. 
That material—in its natural state quite soft—had the remark- 
able property of hardening to an extraordinary degree upon 
being exposed for a certain time to a temperature of about 
2,000° Fahrenheit. In adopting that material he only had in 
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view the production of an incorrodable burner-top, so that the 
first principle of keeping the flame hot had no place in his 
thoughts, but it was the second principle of reducing the 
velocity of the gaseous fluid which he aimed at, and the effect 
of the invention was that the velocity of the issuing gas then 
supplied to London was reduced to about three and a half miles 
an hour, obtaining an increase in the light of from 50 to 100 
per cent. over the ordinary burners. In 1868 he effected an 
improvement in the flat flame burners ordinarily used by 
hollowing out the head and making the slit more curved so as 
to fit the shape of the flame, and in 1869 he invented the 
London Argand burner, in which the principle of retarding the 
velocity of the gas was combined with that of keeping the 
flame hot, and thus producing a brilliant light. In the same 
year he gave greater supplies of oxygen to the Argand and flat- 
flame burners by a little invention. A burner should always, 
he said, be provided with a governor, so that the variation 
of pressure on different levels, causing waste of gas in a 
great many cases, could be regulated to the light which was 
required, without therefore having any loss. Without that 
principle the Mersey Tunnel could not have been lighted by 
gas, as the higher burners would have wasted gas and the 
lower ones not have obtained sufficient to give light. In 
1882, by shortening the glass chimney in the Argands, and 
applying a prolongation to the top, made of earthenware, the 
heat of the escaping products of combustion were reflected into 
flame, and a current of cold atmospheric air by its own superior 
gravity alimented the top of the flame, producing an intense 
white flame. The consumption was 80 cubic feet per hour, and 
was an example of the light which could be obtained from 
Liverpool gas. The lecturer then explained the “table-top” 
burner, the “Christiana,” and the “Cromartie” burner, the 
latter invented by his son. In conclusion, he said that by em- 
ploying burners made to consume properly the gas of Liverpool, 
each burner being supplied with a governor and a suitable shade, 
economy could be effected and ventilation could be carried on 
with lighting. One of the concluding experiments was that 
of placing a “table-top” burner, capable of consuming 9 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, over an ordinary burner through which 
the same quantity was passing, and there was an increase of 
light, the reason being that the steatite burner kept the flame hot 
and retarded the flow of the issuing gas, reducing its velocity 
from about 60 miles an hour to six, and thus gave time for 
the oxygen of the air to leave the nitrogen, and combine with 
the carbon. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Ir is most satisfactory to notice the success which has attended 
the work which has been taken up and now for some time 
carried on by the Plumbers’ Company, and which will in its 
good results effect the long-needed revolution, by weeding out 
the jerry workmen who are injurious not only to the public, 
but to competent operatives. We learn that at Guildhall, on 
Saturday—Alderman Knill presiding, supported by Messrs. 
W. H. Webb, J. C. Ashdown, and L. Gilbert, members of the 
Registration Committee —certificates of registration were issued 
to thirty-one master plumbers and seventy-seven journeymen 
plumbers. Besides those from the London district, plumbers 
attended from St. Leonards, Hastings, Guildford, Cheltenham, 
Eastbourne, Ramsgate, Wolverhampton, Brighton, Oxford, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Dartford, Lincoln, Tunbridge Wells, Glou- 
cester, Chichester, Bristol, Luton, York, and Grimsby. 


THE LEICESTER SEWERAGE SCHEME. 


AN inquiry was held in Leicester on the 21st inst., before Major 
Tulloch, R.E., on the application of the Corporation of the 
town to borrow 142,600/. for sewerage works. 

The Town Clerk having explained the proposals, Mr. 
J. Gordon, C.E., the borough surveyor, gave evidence. He 
said that he submitted several reports on the subject to the 
Town Council, and the result was that the Beaumont Leys 
scheme was selected. He subsequently reported to the Council 
on the question of the main trunk sewers of the town, having in 
his first report impressed upon the Council the necessity of 
dealing with the sewers at the same time. A scheme of new 
trunk sewers had since been adopted, and so far as the 
proposed works lay in the borough it had been approved by the 
Local Government Board, at an estimated cost of 75,000/. 
There was a little to be done outside the borough, at an 
estimated cost of 14,800/., and to that there was no opposition. 
That would complete the trunk sewerage scheme up to the 
pumping-station. Mr. Gordon then described the works in 
connection with the Beaumont Leys scheme, including the 
position of the pumping-station, the rising mains, and the 
expenditure in preparing the estate for the reception and treat- 
ment of the sewage. The cost of the pumping-station, includ- 
ing buildings, boilers, engines, &c , would be 44,6452, exclusive 
of the usual 10 per cent. for contingencies. The sewage, after 
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passing over the land, would be taken up by the main effluent 
water culvert, and would ultimately pass from a considerable por- 
tion of the estate into the Ansty brook; whilst another portion of it, 
from about 400 acres, would come back to Leicester, and 
deliver into the Belgrave pond. The rising mains were 
estimated at 14,047/. Ios. ; there were settling tanks on the top 
of the hill put at 1,500/., 10,400/. for distributing the sewage 
over the land, 3,400/. for land for the pumping station, making 
altogether, with the contingencies provided for, the sum of 
80,000/. Mr. Gordon next described at length the course he 
intended to pursue in the treatment of the effluent. He 
believed now that the Corporation had adopted the plan for 
resewering the town that they would reduce the bulk and 
quantity of the sewage. He did not think after the whole work 
was completed they would have to deal with more than five 
million gallons a day. In fact, he thought it would be within 
the mark to say that four millions only would be passed off 
through the effluent culverts. Taking 70 per cent. of that as 
going into the Ansty brook, it would be something less than 
three million gallons going in that direction. The large area 
of land taken was with the view of treating the sewage on the 
principle of broad irrigation, as distinguished from inter- 
mittent filtration on account of the character of the soil. Unless 
a very large quantity of land was taken, it would not purify 
the effluent to the degree that it ought to be purified. But the 
Town Council had not only gone as far as he wished them, but 
much further. He asked for 1,200 acres, and they had secured 
1,375, so that they could now pass the sewage over the surface 
of the land, properly drain it, and finally bring it into the Ansty 
brook in a condition that he thought would compare well with 


that of any sewage farm in the country. Passing on to the | 


storm outfall sewers, Mr. Gordon explained that their principal 
object was to relieve cellar flooding in the town. He explained 
how this would be done, and said these outfalls would act as a 


and without them, in his opinion, the expenditure of 85,000/. for 
the sewers would be very incomplete, inasmuch as the chief 


‘object would be in a great measure, if not entirely, lost. Having 
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minutely described the course of the culverts, he said they were 
put down as costing 47,800/. It was no doubt a large 


to be gained from them. He looked upon them as a positive 
necessity in connection with the trunk sewers of the town. 


A report will be presented to the Local Government Board 
on the inquiry. 


| separator has no resemblance to a filter. 
complete safety valve for the whole of the sewers ia the town, | 


and other impurities. 
expenditure, but it would be fully justified by the advantages 


ROBERTS'S RAIN-WATER SEPARATOR. 


THE advantage of soft water over hard water is too well known 
to need comment, and, besides its utility for household pur- 
poses, it is what nature itself has provided to supply the wants 
of all vegetable, plant, and flower life in the shape of rain and 
dew. To collect and store the rain-water that falls on the roofs. 
of buildings is no new idea. This is much practised for con- 
venience sake; but it is also much practised of necessity to 
supplement supplies from other sources when scanty, or liable 
to fail altogether in dry seasons. As a rule, it is considered 
that the rainfall supply derived from the roof is sufficient to 
meet all household purposes, and that the roofing area of most 
farm buildings is amply sufficient to collect the supply necessary 
for horses, cattle, dairy, and engine purposes. The only objec- 
tion to this system of water supply is that roofs are always 
more or less dirty, and the rain as it falls on the roof and flows 
away by the eave gutters and pipes naturally carries the dirt 
away with it. The roof is certainly in a very short time 
washed thoroughly clean, and the gutters and pipes carry only 
pure water; but as all the washings of the roof have already 
preceded the pure water into the storage-tank, the whole of 
the water is rendered more or less impure, according to the 
amount of impurity carried into the tank by the first scouring of 
the roof. Now there is a very simple means, by making use of 
which any one can insure that pure water only shall be passed into 
the tank or storage reservoir, without a drop of the water which is 
contaminated by the wash of the roof being admitted into the tank. 
The apparatus by which this is effected is known as Roberts’s 
rain-water separator, which obtained the silver medal at the 
London International Health Exhibition of 1884. The 
There is no attempt 
to purify the foul water. The dirty water is rejected, and the 
pure water stored. It is made of zinc upon an iron frame, and 
the centre part or canter is balanced on a pivot. It is self- 
acting, and directs into a waste-pipe or foul-water tank the first 
of the rainfall that washes and brings off from the roof the soot 
After the rain has been falling for a 
certain time the separator cants and turns the pure water into 
the storage tank. The vertical separator is used where a 
single stack pipe carries the water from the roof to the tank. 
One length of the stack pipe is removed and the separator is 
inserted and fastened to the side of the house. When a 
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building is provided with 


several stack pipes connected | 


of the canter; when the water reaches a certain height it 


by an underground pipe leading to the tank the horizontal | makes the left side heavier than the right, and the canter turns 


separator should be used. 
the tank or to any convenient place in the 


Fig. 1 represents a section of the horizontal separator in the 
position that it retains when running foul water into the waste 


| i | 


It is placed underground close to 


line of the main pipe. 


HARE 


pipe during the first part of a shower, while the roof is yet 
a section is given of the vertical separator 
after it has canted and has begun to run pure water into the 
storage tank, after the roof has become clean. 
that the same letters are used for the corresponding parts of 


tod 


dirty. In fig. 


each figure, and that the centre part or 


each, although in fig. 1 it is shown before and in fig. 2 after it 
This change of position is effected by the gradual 
accumulation of a small portion of the water in the chamber J 


has canted. 
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It will be seen 
canter is the same in 
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delivers the water 
before ; and whereas 


iy 


a little on the central pivot M that supports it, so that its spout 


inches further to the right than it did 
it at first ran through N into the waste 
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it now runs through o into the storage tank. AA are 


ipe . A 
Bae Bis a removable slide, with 


strainers removable for washing. 


two or more small holes to regulate the flow of sufficient water 
c is a sluice to be adjusted to the area of 


to work the canter. 


the roof. D is the outlet for surplus water. In moderately 


heavy rain the main volume of the water flows through this | 
spout D into the delivery pipe E, running round the right hand © 
a small proportion only passes through the | 


of the canter ; : 
strainer and out of the small holes B into the funnel F 
fig. 
fe upper part, two other small holes HH leading into 
the chamber J. In a very slight rain the whole of the 
water passes through the strainers and the hole at B into 
F, and when it is not enough to effectually wash the roof it all 
escapes through G without making the canter move. When 
there is more rain than can pass through the hole G, it rises in 
L and F, and runs through one or more of the holes at H, slowly 
filling the chamber J. When J is filled to a certain height it 
overbalances the canter and makes the water run to storage 
through 0, as shown in fig. 5. This change in position causes 
the water from B to run into J through the spout T, and cease to 
run into F. As the water sinks in Fit also sinks in L, causing 
the syphon K to act, and eventually empty the chamber ja 
short time after the rain has ceased. As soon as J is 
empty the canter rights itself, ready for the next rainfall, the 
right hand side of the canter being heavier than the left when it 
is empty. By means of the joint action of the sluice c and the 
various holes at B, G, and H, the flow of water in the working 
part of the separator is so regulated that the chamber J is filled 
to the canting point as soon as a certain quantity of rain (a 
gallon, more or less, on each 100 square feet of roof) has fallen, 
either quickly or slowly. Three slides marked 1, 13, and 2, are 
sent with each separator, except the smallest size; if the de- 
stination of the separator is not known, the slide marked 14 is 
usually put into its place at B, and the other two kept under 
the lid at the top. The one marked 1, intended for use in the 
country, allows about one gallon ; and the one marked 2, for 
city use, allows about two gallons for washing each 100 square 
feet of roof. The smallest separator, No. 1, is of rather simpler 
construction than the one illustrated, it has no adjustable 
sluice or removable slides. All the larger separators corre- 
spond to the illustrations, and differ from one another in size 
only. In country places, where it is important to economise 
rain-water as much as possible, it is advantageous to employ a 
compound separator in which special provision is made to 


4) that terminates in the small hole G and_ has, at | 


prevent the waste of clean water that occurs after the roof has 


_ been once washed, during the first part of subsequent showers, 


while the separator is gradually filling up again, and before it 
cants. The compound separator contains an extra chamber of 
large capacity, that is filled with clean water, and very slowly 
empties itself through a pin-hole, protected by a wire gauze-cap. 
The weight of this water keeps the separator canted till it is 
empty. If any rain falls before the expiration of three hours it 


_ at once refills the chamber and keeps the separator canted for 


another three hours. A vertical or a horizontal separator can 
be supplied either of the simple or compound form. 


WROUGHT IRON FOR WATER MAINS. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the fifth session of the Liverpool 
Polytechnic Society was held on Monday in the Royal Insti- 
tution. After the preliminary business had been disposed of 
the president invited Mr. T. L. Miller, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., to 
read a paper entitled, “‘ Notes on the Use of Wrought-Iron 
Mains for Conveying Large Supplies of Water.” Mr. Miller 
referred to the introduction of wrought-iron pipes in hydraulic 
gold mining as practised in the Western States of America, 
and showed that it was chiefly owing to the success of these 
mains that such pipes were used for the water supply of cities. 
The relative cost of wrought and cast-iron piping was under 
certain conditions favourable to the former, especially when the 
cost of transit was taken into account. Examples were given 
of a number of mains on the Pacific slope, some of which, 
though but one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, and as much 
as 25 inches diameter, had been in use for twenty years, and 
were still reported in good condition. An interesting discussion 
followed, and a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Miller brought 
the meeting to a close. 


ON Saturday, May 7, the summer season of the Crystal 
Palace opens with more than usual ¢c/a¢. Madame Albani, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Signor Foli, backed 
up by 3,500 voices, will interpret Sir A. Sullivan’s “ Golden 
Legend.” This is the first occasion that the English com- 
poser will have had justice done to his latest masterpiece, 
and the event is naturally looked forward to in the musical 
world with more than usual interest. 
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O i PANE TLINnN GS. 


A SPHCIALITY. 
MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, of 68 NEW BOND STREET, 


Is prepared to give Designs and Estimates for OAK PANELLINGS and CEILINGS, for Sacred and Domestic Buildings. Largest holder in Europe 
of Queen Anne, Jacobean, Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., English, Italian, German, and Flemish Renaissance Styles. Also Antique Carved 
Oak and Marqueterie Furniture. Architects and intending Builders would do well to send for Mr. Ichenhauser’s Illustrated Magazine, The 


Collector and Art Furnisher, Free. 
JSEEEERLES’ PATENT 


AUTOMATIC DOOR-CHECK AND SPRING, 


For Public Buildings, Hospitals, Banks, Schools, Hotels, Offices, Warehouses, Private Houses, &c. 


No. 2529. 


The advantages of Jefferies’ Patent Door-Check and Spring 


rf are :— 
It is AUTOMATIC and CERTAIN in its action. 5 
SLAMMING of doors is ENTIRELY PREVENTED, whilst PER- 
FECT CLOSING is insured. 


Doors can be made to close QUICKLY or SLOWLY as required. 
Doors can be KEPT OPEN, if required, AT ANY ANGLE. 
It works parallel with the door, and takes up VERY LITTLE 
SPACE. 
Having NO COMPLICATED LEVERS, it can be fixed in a few 
_ minutes by an UNSKILLED WORKMAN. mT | 
It is DIRECT ACTING, so that friction is reduced to a MINIMUM, = 


The SAME CHECK can be used for EITHER RIGHT or LEFT 
_ HAND decors. 

Being fixed OUTSIDE the room, it is not an eye-sore. 

After being fixed it requires NO ATTENTION except OCCA- 


WA 
Hl | 
MILL 


SIONALLY OILING at the joints. - HW ! | 
Each Check is sent out COMPLETE with oil and screws, and Wii] AMI 
PACKED IN A CARDBOARD BOX, with instructions for fixing. 


In ordering, please give full particulars of size of door. 
Engraving showing Door closed. SOLE MANUFACTURERS :— Engraving showing Door partly open. 


JOHN FELL & CoO., Wolverhampton; 9 Fenchurch St., London; and 163 Westgate Road, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Also Manufacturers of Bath and Lavatory Fittings, and all kinds of Sanitary Brass Work, Pumps, Steam Fittings, &c., &c. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO., late O 
GO, 


WATSON, BONTOR & 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT. is 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustrations which 
have appeared in ‘‘ THE ARCHITECT” can now be 


obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


The BWarfyrdom of Sf. Stephen. 


BY E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Awarded thes GOLD MEDAL at the international Health Exhibition. 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


Iohe ANON ae} ave 


BY GUIDO RENI. From the Celebrated Painting in the Rospigliosi Palace, Rome. 


Size, Thirty-eight Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. each. 
A few tinted proofs may be obtained at Two Shillings and Sixpence each, including postage and packing. 


Che Hlitch of Bacon. 


BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


BY XAVIER SIGALON. 


Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. each. 


Che Barnegaitel. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


SHAKSPERIAN DECORATIVE PANELS. 


BY H. STACY MARKS, RA. (Printed in Colours.) 


1. Scene from ‘‘ The Tempest.”’ 8. Petruchio and the Tailor. 6. Falstaff acting the King. 
2. Scene from “Midsummer Night’s 4. Falstaff in the Buck Basket. | 7. Parolles’ Eyes Unbound. 
Dream.’’ 5. Touchstone, Audrey, and William. | 8. Malvolio in the Garden. 


Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence each ; or the set of Hight, Five 
Shillings; by post, Five Shillings and Sixpence. 


Che Baro. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
eS A A ES SS 


CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


BY M. HENRI-LEOPOLD LEVY. 
ee fee ee EN VIG Se PE Ei Ae Ase HION, |) Ate S: 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


Departure of Crusaders for the Soly Lano. 


BY G. GUFFENS. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, car2fully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence, 


PolNee slaves: 


BY ALBERT HYNAIS. A BEAUTIFUL TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPH. 


Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF LOOSE BLOCKS ENTIRELY SOLVED; 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT (gua \ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT a eeeanina BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
R GRANTED 


LYNZ) 
)\) 
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Blocks prepared and treated hhrough various stages un’ 


B. FINCH & GO.., HOLBORN SANITARY ENGINEERING WORKS, 


s2 BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E.., 

SOLE pies Sy a OF THE ay 
¥ RN” mu eOTdé&aTAZ€Z”_ 
Pe) ee! 

COMBINATION CLOSET aul Ii 


a AND Une 
“Folborn” Water-Waste Preventer. \g 
The most Efficient in the Market. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Highest Class Lavatories, Urinals, 
Baths, Closets, and 
other Sanitary Appliances. 
Special Bath Valves and Fittings for Public In- 


stitutions. 
Catalogues on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 


See SSS 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the Freehold Mines of the 
German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradskaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, - 
possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated “ LIMMER ASPHALTE” at low rates, either for sale in its natural 
state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any part of the United Kingdom. EACH BLOCK supplied from these Mines, besides bearing 
‘the impress of the Com} any, is stamped with the words “BRADSHAW & CO.” The attention of Architects, Engineers, &c., is particularly 
called to the fact that the “ LIMMER ASPHALTE” is especially suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, &c., where water- 
tightness is extremely essential. For such purposes Over 2,000,000 (Two Millions) of Square Feet of ‘‘Limmer Asphalte” 
have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO.; while for Paving purposes Over 50 Miles of ‘Timmer Asphalte”’ Footways 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and 
Testimonials, and give all information on application to :— 


BRISTOIA3 St. Philip’s Marsh. READING. ...........: Caversham Road. 
EXETER 22.2. Basin Head. DUBLIN «cece .. 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSEA) 22.2.4 Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER ... 20 Cross Street. 


OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. 
+. Monk Bridge, Ee a 


kh” or 
k 3 - 5 YORK. 
‘ a London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 
3 g Patent FLUSH TANKS _ for Drain Flushing, 
»» FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 


» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 
»» FLUSH URINALS _ 5, - 0 
» TROUGH CLOSETS ., t ‘J 


Hiyhest A ward, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


y 
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ASE TAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 


Printed by SPOTTISWUOD 
EK & OO,at No.5 New-street Square, E.C i 
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THE WEEK. 


AccorpinGc to Mr. Ruskin the City of Manchester steals 
its drink; but if Thirlmere is despoiled of water the 
cotton metropolis has to pay heavily for its thievery. The 
report of the Committee, which was presented this week, is 
enough to show what that means. It has been necessary, in 
the first place, to acquire proprietary rights over about 
11,000 acres, and an easement or way-leave along 94 miles 
to allow of the construction of the conduit. As many as 
250 proprietors and agents had to be dealt with. One 
contract was let for 125,5314, and after 18,451/ was paid 
it was thrown up. The sum of 39,390/. was paid for cast- 
iron pipes, which is only about one-sixth of the total 
amount which will have to be expended on pipes alone. 


It is the custom to charge 1o frs. for admission to the 
Salon on what is known as “ Varnishing Day.” ‘This year 
2,100 visitors paid, and, in consequence a sum of 21,000 frs, 
will be added to the capital of the House of Retreat for 
Infirm and Necessitous Artists. Last year the sum paid was 
1,500 frs. less, but in 1885, when there was more novelty 
about the experiment, the sum received was 25,000 frs, 


Tue Archdeacon of STAFFORD, in his visitation last 
week, begged the clergy to be careful in taking precautions 
against fire and lightning in their churches. It was sug- 
gested that besides the payment of the insurance premium, 
there ought to be periodical inspections of flues and heating 
apparatus. ‘The returns of the British Rainfall Association 
were relied on as evidence to prove that during three 
months in the past year no less than twenty churches were 
injured by lightning in England, and the inference was that 
the accidents might have been obviated by the exercise of 
ordinary care. The Archdeacon said that a solid round 
copper rod was a good conductor, but the flat band was 
more easily adjusted. There is room for advice of this 
kind, and it is to be hoped other dignitaries will imitate the 
example of the Archdeacon of STAFFORD. 


DuRInG May, June, and July the Lambeth Palace 
Library will be open from ro to 5 p.m. (Saturdays excepted); 
at other times of the year the hours are 10 to4 p.m. The 
collection of pamphlets on monastic history continues 
to increase, and contributions are asked from writers 
who have made a study of the subject, in order that a 
complete series of papers on the conventual buildings of 
each county in England may be obtained. The pamphlets 
will thus form a valuable adjunct to the MSS. in the library 
on the religious houses of England, which are also described 
in the Archbishops’ “ Visitations” in the registers of the 
see of Canterbury, from Archbishop PEcKHAM, 1279, to 
those of a comparatively modern date. 


THE laws of the Medes must have appeared lax if com- 
pared with the Standing Orders of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, which are the highest embodiment of rigid form. A 
selection from the stories which Parliamentary agents can 
tell about the rejection of Bills for some insignificant de- 
parture from one of the orders would be a strange picture 
of that officialism which is only found fully developed in 
this country. Both Houses have their special rules, and to 
offend against either is fatal. The cases of inconvenience 
which arise to public companies are passed over, for the loss 
is supposed to be confined to shareholders. Buta case has 
just occurred which relates to the interests of a town, 
although by a Parliamentary fiction the Bill in question is 
considered as belonging to the “ private” class. The town 
is Wolverhampton. We have already described the opposi- 
tion of the inhabitants to giving any support to the Art 
School, owing to the ill-feeling against South Kensington 
which is spreading over England. Some things occurred 
which helped to persuade the Wolverhampton folks to make 
another effort to utilise their Art School and the opportunity 
was taken to bring in a Bill seeking powers to contribute 
towards the Art School and Art Gallery from the taxes. It 
was impossible to comply with the orders about notices at a 
specified time. The Standing Orders Committee of the 
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House of Commons, recognising the difficulty, allowed a 


departure from the rules, but the Committee of the Lords 
are at present inexorable, and insist on the lett2r of the law. 
Unless a more generous view of the case is taken the 
school, gallery, and library will have to depend, for a year 
at least, on eleemosynary assistance. It will be a curious 
position for an institution under Government authority. 


THERE appears to be no definite settlement of the 
scheme for erecting public buildings in Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. As happens in most towns, there are opponents to 
all outlay of the kind. They sent a memorial to the 
Treasury, which was so worded that their lordships declined 
to sanction the loan until explanations were given by the 
Town Council. It is needless to say there are fictitious 
signatures to the memorial. A meeting was held on 
Tuesday night, when it was decided that the Town Clerk 
should prepare a formal reply to the allegations in the 
memorial. 


Ir is satisfactory to learn that prudence has prevailed in 
Birmingham, and put an end to the strike in the building 
trade. The masters proposed a reduction of a penny an 
hour, which was met by a counter proposal from the men of 
an increase of the same amount: At the last conference 
between representatives of both sides, it was agreed that the 
rates which were paid prior to the strike, viz., 8}¢. an hour 
for stonemasons and plumbers, and 8d. per hour for car- 
penters, plasterers, and bricklayers, should remain in force 
during three years from April 1 last. A new form of arbi- 
tration clause was adopted, which provides that in the event 
of a dispute six masters shall meet six men. If they cannot 
agree, two arbitrators are to be appointed, a condition being 
that neither is to belong to the building trade. The arbi- 
trators are in the first place to appoint an umpire, and, in 
case of any difficulty arising, he is to give a decision which 
will be final. It would be well if all building strikes were 
as expeditiously and as satisfactorily settled. 


Ir is fortunate the cases which so often arise in England 
over party walls have not to be tried in Irish courts. The 
following is the latest example of the way in which the 
highest court decides across the Channel, A man built 
against the side of his neighbour’s house in such a way.aas to 
cause fissures in the masonry. An action was taken, and 
the jury awarded damages for the injury, but jumped to 
the conclusion that the wall was common property, which 
of course affected the amount of damages. The plaintiff in 
the action appealed, for it was not usual to consider that 
every outside wall of a detached house must necessarily be 
a party wall. The Supreme Court held that the wall was 
the sole property of the plaintiff, and the verdict of the 
jury must therefore stand, but it was also decreed that no 
costs were to be given to him. We suppose the meaning 
of the judgment is that law is conducted in so delightful a 
way in Ireland, that when a man smashes his neighbour’s 
house or head the sufferer should be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of having a course of excitement, and willingly pay 
the lawyers who go through the performance for him. 


AcTiNnG on the advice of the Committee of the Section 
of Applied Art, the Council of the Society of Arts have 
decided to offer prizes to workmen for examples in the 
eight following classes of applied art. viz.:—Painted glass, 
glass-blowing in the Venetian style, enamelled jewellers’ 
work, inlays in wood with ivory, metal, or other material, 
with or without engraving; lacquer as applied in the 
decoration of furniture or small objects ; decorative painting 
on wood, copper, cr other material applied to furniture and 
internal decoration ; hand-tooled bookbinding and repoussé 
and chased work in any metal. For Venetian glass the 
prizes will be 10/7, 5/., and 3/.; in all the other classes, 25/., 
15/., and 1ro/, The objects may be original works or copies 
of or modifications of existing works, and the qualities that 
will be premiated will be originality or beauty of design, 
fitness of treatment, and excellence of workmanship. 
The works must be executed in the United Kingdom or its 
dependencies, and may be produced by one or several 
workmen or workwomen. The works, which will be the 
property of the competitors, are to be sent in before 
December 3. In the classes of painting and stained glass, 
the objects must not exceed 15 feet superficial, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


HE Church of the Holy Innocents, Hammersmith, by 
Mr, Brooks, is worth the attention of the clergy 
who like to expend much money on a tower. This building 
has only a small turret, and yet it does not look uneccle- 
siastical. The buttresses are sloping, and appear as if they 
were intended to keep the church from flying away. Mr. 
Binvon’s Alunicipal Buildings, Sunderland, is a massive 
Renaissance work, with tower in centre and large mansard 
roofs to side blocks. Judged from below, it looks heavy as 
a whole. The Lorch, Keyford House, by Mr. A. S. HAYNEs, 
is a very good example of a half-timbered lodge, and the 
band of ornament adds some piquancy to it. Mr. T. 
Hats Staircase Decoration in red and brown is gloomy 
and commonplace. The Czborio, by Mr. Barratt, from 
Fontegiusta, is a good specimen of the silversmith’s imita- 
tion of architecture. In this case a temple of the Tivoli 
type was taken as a model. Mr. H. D. Witkinson’s Last 
End of Anglican Church is of so advanced a stage that we 
doubt if it could be approved by the authorities. 

The Zutrance and Loggia, Grosvenor Street, by Mr. 
W. H. Powe t, is a graceful Italian design ; there are four 
arches, and the spandrels are filled with ornament. It 
deserves attention, for a building of this kind is an improve- 
ment on many of those which are being erected in Mayfair. 
The Quiet Nook, by Mr. A. H. BELCHER, is a small but 
highly-finished water-colour of a part of an architect’s 
office. The subject is better worth representing than the 
Luo Firesides in Architect's Home, by Mr. Davison. The 
Bell Tower, Ascanto, by Mr. E. G. Harpy, is a pen-and-ink 
drawing that has appeared in Zhe Architect; but, however 
small, it is noticeable as an experiment to produce the effect 
of a building while avoiding outlines as much as possible. 
Last year Mr. BryDEN exhibited drawings of the exterior of 
the Chelsea Vestry Hall: this year there are three drawings 
of the interior, showing a chimneypiece, a landing, and 
the end of one of the rooms, all marked by breadth of 
treatment. The drawing of a part of the Refable tn West- 
minster, by Mr. HorRSLEY, is most successful, not merely as 
a reproduction of old work, but as an example of colour. 
In the latter respect it surpasses any of the drawings which 
have been made for archeological societies. The two pencil 
drawings on the side wall, by Mr. HorsLey, are no less 
faithful in suggesting character. 

Mr. AircHison’s designs for colour are always among 
the attractions of the architectural room. The Small 
Drawing-room isa rather daring scheme. The walls are 
in a bright green, the pilasters are black with imitation 
inlay in white, the frieze is of white and purple with birds 
flying, and the door is red. The effect is novel, but is 
certain to be pleasing. Messrs. GRayson & OULD show a 
good country house, Oakfie/d, and near it a drawing of three 
insurance offices in one street, a piece of good fortune that 
is probably unique. Mr. Hannan’s Boudoir Decoration is 


mainly in blue and gold. The window for the Bolton. 


Infirmary, by Mr. P. H. Newman, has Faith, Hope, and 
Charity for subjects. Mr. Warp’s Gate-house and Bridge 
is an effective group, although the curves of the arches 
would not satisfy a bridge builder, and the ribs of the soffits 
would be thought costly. /ighland Gardens, St. Leonards, 
by Mr. P. H. Trex, is a terrace in Queen Anne style—a 
great Improvement on what is found elsewhere in the town. 
The church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is now 
the cathedral, and Mr. R. J. Jounson has been commis- 
sioned to design the reredos, throne, &c. From the size of 
the church there is no necessity to cramp the work, and the 
drawing suggests that when the design is realised it will be 
worthy of the place. The reredos shows many figures ; we 
‘hope it will be entrusted to competent hands. Vo. 3 Hert- 
tord Street, Mayfair, by Mr. W. Fiockuart, is a red- 
brick house in which variety is sought on the different 
‘floors. The first is treated as a sort of mezzanine, and the 
second assumes most importance in the design. The 
Design for Country Bank, by Mr. A. B. MiTCHELL, consists 
of two buildings connected by a lofty archway. Over 
the first floor of one a frieze is shown. Mr. J. A. REEVE 
shows the Church of St. Anne, Roath, as seen from the 
east end, and with the vestry, gate, &c., a pleasing group is 
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formed. Near it is a second work by the architect, the 
Choir School, &c., Rochester. 

Messrs. DoucLas & ForpHAM are represented on this 
wall bytwo noble mansions, which are ably drawn. Adbeystead 
is [-shaped, a tower coming near the angle. The building 
is broken up into five parts if we go by the roofing, and in 
each of them we see inventive power. It is entitled to be 
considered the most important example of domestic archi- 
tecture in this year’s exhibition. The Mouse for Worth 
Wales is a view of the rear, and, as the lower part is only 
pierced for small lights, the building resembles one of the 
old manor-houses that were strong enough to resist a siege. 
The Business Premises, Strand, by Mr. A. DREWE, is some- 
what German in style, and the treatment is suggestive of a 
partition among two occupants. ‘The interior view of the 
Liverpool Cathedral, by Mr. GARNER, cannot be said to do 
justice to the effect which the fine lantern would produce 
in play of light and shade, and will give rise to 
disappointment. 

Mr. Pearson, R.A., like Mr. WATERHOUSE, has his 
diploma work, which is a view of Zruro Cathedral. It is 
taken from the north-east, and although it does not suggest 
the extent of the building, it expresses the compact group- 
ing which is one of the qualities of the design. The Long 
Melford Church, by Mr. E. L. Conver, is an outline draw- 
ing of a building with as much glass as the Coventry Church. 
Mr. H. Roumizu Goucn’s Church, Catford Bridge, has, 
like several drawings in the room, already appeared in Zhe 
Architect. Yt will be remembered as a cruciform church, 
with a low and bold tower at the crossing. Mr. JACKSON’s 
In Normandy is a careful, but timid, sketch.- Mr. MILNE’s 
Buildings in Piccadilly are those at the corner of Arlington 
Street, and they will be a block worthy of so important a 
site. Mr. S. VACHER’s tower and spire of AY Saints, 
Peterborough, is attractive when standing alone, as in the 
drawing, and the effect would be enhanced with the build- 
ing in position. Zhe Church of the Redeemer, Clerkenwell, 
might almost be claimed as belonging to the Jesuitical 
style from the way in which it is filled with pictures and 
ornament. It is remarkable to find such an adaptation of 
Italian Classic to a Protestant church, and probably the 
church may be intended to entrap unwary organ-grinders 
and the like. There can be no question about the skilful 
way in which Mr. Sepptnc has handled the style. The 
Premises in Oxford Street, by Messrs. CHRISTOPHER & 
Wuitr, are marked by a good deal of originality. A 
tradesman is satisfied with novelty, but in this case there 
is nothing of the sensational kind; the windows and upper 
part are capital. 

There is a careful drawing of the Western Tower of 
Rouen Cathedral, by Mr. Bassert-SmitH ; it would not, 
however, suffer if the pen-and-ink lines had been left with- 
out the slight washes, for now it resembles a tinted en- 
eraving. The Lntrance to a Provincial Public Building, by 
Mr. M. H. Pocock, is a pencil drawing with colour. The 
design shows windows slightly bowed over an entrance gate, 
with pilasters carried up the front, and is good as a com- 
position. The drawing of Steeple of St. Michael's, Coventry, 
by Mr. J. O. Scorr, represents one of the most important 
of recent works of restoration. ‘The scale is rather small 
for so much detail. 

The JAletropolitan Police New Central Offices, by Mr. 
Norman Suaw, R.A., suggests that he is turning his gaze 
towards the south. The segmental heads to the windows of 
the principal floor, and some of the details, are not sug- 
gestive of Holland, while the small shutters to the 
lower range of windows may be. Although there is some- 
thing of the north and south in it, the building is so treated 
that no part appears incongruous. It is marked by the 
repose that should belong to a public building. We hope 
the design may be taken as an indication of an impending 
change in style. We fear Queen Anne is beginning to lose 
its charm with the public. The speculative builders have 
discovered that it is a style which is especially well adapted 
for their uses, since many of its constituents can be supplied 
ready for fixing, and the number of empty red brick houses 
which may be seen about London, suggest that the cheap 
imitations are raising a prejudice, through which the good 
work suffers. Mr. NorMAN SHAW is naturally the leader 
towards “ fresh woods and pastures new.” 

The Carlisle Markets, by Mr. G. D. OLIvER, shows the 
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Aesign which gained first prize in a late competition, and 
which resolved itself into one between systems of roofing. 
The Mew Church of the Epiphany, Port Said, is an exceed- 
ingly small sketch of a structure that at first might be taken 
for a mosque. Somerville Hall, Oxford, by Mr. W. H. 
Moors, is one of the buildings which depend for character 
on the number of gables ; in this case there are five. Mr. 
Harpcrave’s Design for Stained-glass Window is a 
memorial of TREVETHICK, the Cornish engineer, and, as 
something should be done to keep up his reputation, we 
hope this window will get beyond the paper stage. Mr. 
J. H. PoLien, an amateur, has a couple of drawings of 
ceilings for halls. One isa series of stripes with painted 
ornament, the other has a coat of arms with supporters in 
the centre, and, we suppose, is intended for one of the 
houses satirised by Hocarru, where armorial bearings meet 
the eye everywhere. Mr. Hopcson Fow.er’s Wew Chancel 
to Northallerton Church is shown by interior and exterior 
views. ‘The five-light Perpendicular window, which is one 
of the chief features, is excellent in its proportions, and the 
reredos is no less true to the period. Mr. BErLcHEr’s 
Drawing-room Ingle suggests the growing use of colour in 
interiors. ‘There are two bays, one with a bold arch en- 
closing the ingle, and the other with a flat head, having the 
large window of the room. They are divided by columns 
of red marble, and the aspect of the room is suggestive of 
warmth and general richness. The Residential Chambers, 
Brook Street, by Messrs. LEwEN, SHarpP & Arpin, is a type 
of the buildings of its class now in fashion, in which an 
effort is made to give some individuality to the different 
houses constituting the block. The design would probably 
appear better if the drawing had been more definite. 

Mr. WaTerHOusE’s Loyal Infirmary, Liverpool, appears 
to have been carefully drawn in ink before it was taken up 
by the architect to add the colour. The blocks, which are 
separated by open courts, are of red brick, with round- 
headed windows below and square-headed above. These 
buildings cover a good deal of ground, and are rather 
severe in treatment. Mr. Hopkinson has, in this part 
of the room, a design for Commemorative Schools and 
Clock Tower, which are evidence that his skill isnot con- 
fined to draughtsmanship. The tower is well conceived, 
and, with its two upper battlemented stages, would form an 
effective landmark. The drawing, like the others in the 
exhibition from the same hand, is in firmly-drawn outline, 
worked up with a slight wash of bistre ; there is no better 
way of representing a building. Mr. Ernest GEorcE 
introduced the style, but, in order to heighten the pic- 
turesqueness of his buildings, he uses broken lines, many 
being free-hand. Mr. Hopkrnson’s drawings suggest, by 
the manner of outlining, that the buildings are new, and 
they have more appearance of solidity than is possible 
when the pen alone is employed. 

Fine specimens of draughtsmanship of another kind will 
be seen in pencil sketches of the doorways and tomb from 
Lucca, by Mr. G.. Horstey. As representations of detail 
there is nothing better in any of Mr. Rusxrn’s plates. Mr. 
Younc has a longitudinal section of a large Gothic church. 
Mr. E. C. Lre’s drawing of some of the upper part of the 
flotel Bourgthérould, by its vigour, gives a good notion of 
‘the sculptured panels of a house which is admired by 
architects in all lands, but which no amateur will venture 
to have reproduced. The Houses in Chiswick Mall, by 
Mr. BELCHER, cannot be well represented in a general view. 
They are not continuous, the largest of them being 
separated from the rest by a square block forming a 
different property, which is too ugly to serve as a foil to the 
new buildings, and the wing of a house in the foreground 
protrudes so far as to hide its neighbour. A drawing of 
the largest house has already been exhibited in the 
Academy. ‘The new work consists of two semi-detached 
houses of the cottage type, corresponding in size but differ- 
ing in details A front view ought to have been given. 
Near this drawing is another, by Mr. BELcuer, of a House 
near Blackheath Hall, showing the hall, which has enough 
of the antique air to serve for an addition to Nasn’s 
“Mansions.” Morden Grange, by the same architect 
opens on a garden that is laid out in old-fashioned style, 
with a sun-dial, &c. The ground floor is set back in the 
ceatre to allow of a colonnade. The view of the Montreal 
General Hospital shows a large building on the pavilion 


principle—the rusticated gateway has a good deal of bold- 
ness. Florida, Castle Cary, by Mr. C. BE tt, is a substan- 
tial country mansion, with a tower at the side. Sxow- 
denham, by Mr. Ratpu NEVILL, gives a view of a large 
mansion that ‘has already been partially illustrated in 
this journal. Every side presents new and _ attractive 
features. 

The water-colour sketch of the Clyde Trust Building, by 
Messrs. BURNET, SON & CAMPBELL, is only suggestive of the 
tower and river elevation, for the building appears cramped 
in perspective. The geometrical drawing denotes how 
carefully the Classic detail is worked out. Messrs. 
Doucitas & ForpuHam’s Church, Colwyn Bay, is a large 
country church,®with a fine tower and low spire. It has 
the characteristics by which the architects’ churches are 
readily recognised. Mr. E. J. May’s House at Listree is 
hung rather high, but as the drawing is in bold lines we can 
see that it is, well grouped. JVazareth Hlouse, Southsea, 
appears to be one of those cases in which want of funds 
compels the architect to be sparing in effect. Mr. SroKEs 
disposes the front so as to have two wings, with a central 
projection of less width, and contrives to avoid monotony 
without much cost to his clients. Mr. Seppino’s A// Saints 
Vicarage, Plymouth, is a house which departs from the 
usual type, and, as it is broken up horizontally as well as 
vertically, the number of roofs gives variety to the build- 
ing. The principal windows enclose triangular bays, the 
apex being towards the road. Mr. Neatehas four drawings 
of an emphatic kind, showing houses at Tunbridge Wells 
and Walmer. Mr. ‘T. Mactaren’s design for a town 
mansion is suggestive of a building imposing enough to 
serve for public offices. The Mansions tn Pont Street, by 
Mr. E. T. HAtt, may be described as being in the style of 
the district. Mr. NewMan’s stained-glass window has a 
merry-making in the time of King Hat for subject. A 
design for a window by Mr. Partsy is rather German in 
style: the grouping is pictorial, but the figures are well 
drawn. The High School, Stirling, by Mr. J. M. Mac- 
LAREN, will add to the interest of that ancient town. There 
is a fine tower, the sides of the doorway being lined with 
small panels with heraldic figures. 

The Queen’s Hall in the East London Palace is likely to 
excite some envious thovghts among West-end residents. 
The hall is wide, and is spanned by an arched roof, but kept 
low to avoid loss of acoustic power. The railing of the 
gallery that runs round is formed in a series of curves cor- 
responding with the windows, the cornice being carried by 
coupled Corinthian columns and statuary. The gallery is 
supported by caryatids. An interior of this kind, if richly 
decorated, must be attractive, and, if reserved for the 
humbler classes, cannot fail to be beneficial. Mr. WaTEr- 
HOUSE’s fine drawing of the Manchester Town Hall is in- 
tended to be his diploma work, and suggests that in the 
author’s opinion it is his most characteristic design. Bow- 
ringsleigh is a restored country house by Mr. Coan, and 
suggests the inquiry how much is modern work? In cases 
of this kind a small sketch might be given to suggest the 
appearance of the building prior to alteration. Mr. A. C. 
BREDEN has two views of a simple country house. Messrs. 
Paty & Austin’s Lower Ince Church is,we suppose, of brick, 
and to be taken as an experiment. We cannot accept it 
as one of their most successful efforts. 

A water-colour drawing of Mr. Epis’s Constitutional 
Club was hung last year, and an etched view of the build- 
ing now appears. The difficulty of an adequate representa- 
tion of the building is seen in both cases, for so large a 
front and so much detail are enough to exhaust the 
patience of an artist who has put the whole on a small 
sheet. The JZ7sston Church, Noel Park, by Mr. R. PLUMBE, 
has a detached tower, to which the church itself had to be 
sacrificed. The design is lacking in cohesion. The draw- 
ing of Rheims Cathedral, by Mr. A. B, MircHeEtt, in pencil 
with some Indian-ink washes, is hardly as good as some 
other of his recent sketches. There are others by him in 
the room which we prefer, and especially the church at 
Chalons-sur-Marne. Mr. E. H. Seppino’s Design for Park 
Lintrance appeared lately in Zhe Architect, and will be 
remembered as a solution of a very difficult problem in 
perspective. Any view in High Street, Oxford, cannot fail 
to have interest. Mr. Jackson’s Mew Front, Brasenose 
College, in which a part of the street is to be seen, has, 
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therefore, advantages in its favour, but his work does not 
look as well in this perspective as will be anticipated. 

Mr. T. M. Lockwoop has another of the Cheshire type 
of short-spired churches in the one for Rogerstone, Mon. 
The Assize Courts, by Mr. H. WESTELL, is a painstaking 
attempt of a student. Mr. Bastt CuampNeys's 5S? Bride's 
Vicarage is shown on the gloomiest drawing in the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Puituies Ficcts’s St. Paul’s Church, Kensington, 
is one of the drawings of a design which we published lately, 
and which suggests that the author can think for himself, 
and was not afraid to stake his chance on a design having 
originality. Mr. R. Barratr has three sketches on this 
wall, which will suggest his skill in dealing with subjects of 
diverse kinds, for as much character is seen in the figure of 


the lean she-wolf from Siena as in the abundant ornament | 


| finely drawn. 


| windows it may claim to rival Hardwick Hall. 


of St. Mark’s. Mr. P. J. Marvin’s Church of St. Michael is 
The building has a tower at crossing, rose 
window, and flying buttresses, the whole being treated in a 
judicious manner. Mr. Es W. Mounrrorp’s Chimney 
Corner, Stonelands, derives much interest from the intro- 
duction of a sculptured band of ornament across the front. 
The House at Palace Court, by Messrs. Harvey & SMITH, 
isa good specimen of Renaissance, and care is taken to 
make a large greenhouse, which projects, correspond in 
style with the house. Mr. R. K. FREEMAN’s Graythwaite 
ffail is a very large country house, and in the area of its 
Between 
them are pilasters carried up the whole height. Mr. OAKE- 
sHoT? sends a careful drawing of a lectern from Siena. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS, 


——0rg400—— 


a Pe first meeting of the Conterence of Architects held 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, open to 
architects practising in the kingdom and architects abroad, 
took place on Monday evening at the rooms of the Royal 
Institute, 9 Conduit Street. A reception was held in the West 
Gallery by the President and Council, and there was a nume- 
rous attendance of architects. In the gallery a large collection 
of drawings by the late Mr. George Vulliamy, superintending 
architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works, were shown. 
These included some of the designs carried out, as well as 
designs for proposed work; also pencil and water-colour 
sketches. Four large albums were filled with pencil drawings, 
&c., by the late architect, forming a record of his travels in 
Rome, other parts of Italy, and the Continent. Among the 
designs were those for the Ellesmere Memorial ; for a church 
at Rochester; the clockmakers’ almshouses ; pauper lunatic 
asylum, Somerset ; choristers’ school, &c., Magdalen College, 
Oxford; cemetery buildings for Maidstone, &c.; and the. 
designs for Northumberland Avenue as originally suggested. 
The Temple of Jupiter at Athens was coloured on the spot in 
‘1842. This and other water-colour drawings showed no trace 
of deterioration or change during the fifty years since they were 
done. Designs for drinking-fountain in front of the Nelson 
Column, Trafalgar Square, for the lamp standards, and for the 
metalwork at the base of Cleopatra’s Needle were exhibited. 
This latter Mr. Vulliamy designed in accordance with a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Dixon, the engineer, as a means of counteracting 
the unsightliness of the rounded corners of the obelisk at the 
base. A capital life-size portrait of Mr. Vulliamy, done about 
four or five years since by Messrs. C. & R. Lavis, of East- 
bourne, was lent by them for the occasion. Fine rubbings of 
brasses were lent by Mr. Oliver, jun. Among drawings by 
the late Ambrose Poynter, was one giving an extensive 
view of the port of Messina, the execution of which must have 
lightened the weary hours while lying in quarantine, also some 
small water-colour drawings and sketches from Pompeii, &c. 


Election of Council. 


An annual general meeting of the Institute was afterwards 
held, when the following Council was elected :—President—Mr. 
E. VAnson. Vice-Presidents—Messrs. Waterhouse, R.A., 
Worthington, ana Blomfield. Ordinary Members—Messts. 
Aitchison, A.R.A., Cates, Currey, Edis, Emerson, Fawcett, 
C. Fowler, Gotch, Graham, Griining, Hansard, Slater, Roger 
Smith, and Webb. Honorary Secretary—Mt. J. M. Anderson. 
Secretary—Mr, W. H. White. The election of the Board of 
Examiners and Standing Committees followed. 

Viszts. 

The first visit took place on Monday afternoon to the 
Stock Exchange, May 1 being a day when business is not 
transacted. Mr. J. J. Cole, architect to the Stock Exchange 
Committee, received the party of architects, to the number of 
nearly 200, and conducted them over the building and showed 
them the new extension. The exterior of the dome was also 
gained, and the interior viewed through the dome windows. 
In the building the extensive use of marble, principally pavon- 
azzetta and Ipplepen (Devon)—not in veneer, but in blocks—as 
wall-lining attracted attention, the marble being beautifully 
veined throughout. The joinery was also noticeable for its ex- 
cellent execution. The multitude of working drawings, all from 


the architect’s own hand, contained in two immense albums or 
portfolios, were shown . 


SECOND DAY. 
Visits. 

On Tuesday morning a party of nearly 200 were assembled 
to visit the National Liberal Club buildings of Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., who received them ; and having conducted 
them into the large smoking room and spoke a few words in ex- 
planation of the plan of the building, the various plans being 
shown and explained, Mr. Waterhouse said the plan was some- 
what a peculiar one, necessitated by the nature of the site. 
Another necessity of the case was that the elevation had to be 
made to harmonise with that of the Whitehall Courts building. 
A third matter was an important concession of light gained 
for an internal area by aid of Mr. Cates, Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests. The feature of the 
building which had attracted most criticism, Mr. Waterhouse 
said, was the position of the tower, but it had been placed there 
to balance a similar feature in the Whitehall Courts building, 
also on account of the acute angle, and for reasons concerning 
the domestic (or political) economy of the building. The staircase 
was alluded to as the central feature. It was somewhat after 
the staircase of the Palazzo Barberini, but unlike its Roman 
prototype in respect that the spiral did not rise continuously, 
the stairs only occupying half the ellipse, space being allowed 
for the landings, and also for the placing of two Ionic columns 
higher up to prevent the clashing of straight lines, besides. 
serving most materially for constructional purposes, the spring- 
ing of arches, &c. The staircase promises to be one hard to 
match anywhere. The smoking-room, 100 feet long, 35 feet 
wide, and 23 feet high, was a mass of faience work in floor, 
ceiling, walls, columns, &c.—for floor and ceiling, after Mosaic 
style, but the glaze of the faience on walls and columns, &c., 
would probably utilise natural light to the utmost, the room 
being below the street level. The tile and faience work 
throughout has been done by Messrs. Wilcocks, of Leeds, and 
there was but one opinion about the great artistic and technical 
skill in their application of ceramics. The ceiling treatment, Mr. 
Waterhouse said, had not—unfortunately, he thought—been 
adopted in other parts of the building. Mr. Waterhouse ex- 
plained the course by which he proposed conducting the party 
through the building, and, in response to a question, explained 
the ventilating arrangements, which included the provision of 
a fan introducing air through steel tubes. The late Mr. George 
Shaw, the contractor, and his executors since, had done their 
work well, Mr. Waterhouse said. Messrs. Ebner had laid the 
parqueting, Messrs. Farmer and Brindley the grand staircase 
in marble ; the lifts were by the American Elevator Company. 
Messrs. Hart, Peard & Co., Slater & Co., Edison, &c., had also 
supplied their fittings. Mr. Waterhouse also spoke in terms of 
high praise of the assistance given him by his own staff, 
Messrs. Cooper, Haigh, Nicolay, Tatham, Massey, and of Mr. 
Warburton, the clerk of works. Lastly, one of the notable 
features in the building was the large use of Lindsay’s steel 
decking flooring, which proved to be of extraordinary strength, 
sound-proof and fire-proof, over which, as explained, a mosaic or 
other floor could be placed. The fog and intense gloom con- 
siderably interfered with the proper seeing of the building. 

At Whitehall Courts building the visitors were received by 
the architect, Mr. Green (Messrs. Archer and Green). The 
area of the site contains about 38,000 feet. According to the 
plans the main building comprises three blocks, each of which 
would contain four houses arranged in flats, which can be used 
in combination or in single flats, as required. Mr. H. L. 
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Florence (Messrs. Isaacs & Florence architects) received and 
conducted the visitors over the Victoria Hotel, Northumberland 
Avenue. It is a lofty building in Portland stone, 110 feet high 
to the cornice, and with a frontage of 300 feet. There will be 
about 350 rooms available for public letting besides the other 
rooms. The grand saloon on ground floor is 100 feet long by 
46 feet wide, independently of the annexe. There is a large 
drawing-room, with ladies’ room adjoining, and reception-rooms 
en suite, various sitting-rooms, reading, smoking, and coffee- 
rooms, and offices, banqueting hall, &c. The kitchen, fitted 
by Messrs. James Slater & Co., is on the fourth floor, but an 
auxiliary kitchen is provided in the basement, where there is 
also large billiard-room accommodation. Fittings, &c., were 
supplied by Messrs. Hughes, of Hatton Garden (gas) ; Starkie, 
Gardner (ironwork); Coalbrookdale Co. (stoves); Walker, 
Bunhill Row (wood mantels); Wright, Victoria Street, and 
Wilkins & Son, of Pentonville (statuary chimneypieces) ; the 
Wenham Lamp Co., and Brown, of Walsall (electric fittings). 
The constructional ironwork has been supplied by Mr. George 
Dibley, and about 1,200 tons have been used in the building. 
The lifts, four principal and two kitchen lifts, are supplied by 
the American Elevator Company. The tile work is from Mr. 
Balfour, of the Longton Works, Stoke; electric appliances 
by Messrs. Thompson and & Ritchie; marble work, &c., by 
Messrs. Turner & Brindley. The elaborate decorations on the 
ground-floor, &c., were carried out by Mr. J. M. Boekbinder, of 
the Carton-pierre and Fibrous Plaster Works, Islington. The 
contractors for this building, as well as the Whitehall Courts 
building, are Messrs. Hobbs & Co. Mr. Charles Till, formerly 
clerk of works, took entire charge of the building, no clerk of 
works having been appointed since the failure of the company. 

A visit was, in the afternoon, paid to the Royal Holloway 
College, Egham, Mr. W. H. Crossland, architect. About seventy- 
five architects took part in the excursion, and a long after- 
noon was spent there. Unfortunately some of the visitors 
who proposed to have availed themselves of the opportunity of 
inspecting the interesting building missed the train. 


Evening Meeting. 


The second meeting of the Conference took place on Tues- 
day evening, at the rooms of the Royal Institute, 9 Conduit 
Street, W., Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., vice-president, in 
the chair. 

Mr. J. D. SEDDING read a paper on 


The Relations of Architecture and the Handicrafts. 


I am about to ask you to let me treat this subject in 
what may appear a roundabout fashion: anyhow, it is the 
fashion in which my roundabout studies of old art have led me 
to look at it. You see, I assume at once that we must judge of 
it from an historic standpoint. The past of art elucidates the 
present : “ What has been shall be.” The past of art is pro- 
phecy as well as history. So I shall hinge all that I have to 
say upon these four propositions. 1, English architecture is 
not what it was. 2. The architect is not what he was. 3. The 
handicraftsman is not what he was. 4. The relations of archi- 
tectural designer and craftsman are not what they were. In 
our treatment of these propositions I hope we shall find the 
key to the situation which causes us uneasiness. Only let me 
say now, what I shall desire you to remember when I have 
finished, that this hastily-compiled paper lays no claim to com- 
pleteness, and makes no pretence to adequacy. 

1. English architecture is not what it was—not simply as 
regards what we do, but how we do it—not simply as to the 
types we have or want, but as regards the initiative and 
character of design. Architecture under the conditions of 
these days is becoming more and more a thing of schools and 
classes, of geometry, of lectures, of manuals of design, of book 
illustrations, of criticism, of draughtsmanship and sketching, of 
classification and demonstration. No one will, I think, con- 
tradict me when I say that so far as architecture is now con- 
ducted as an art and a profession it means design, not 
craftsmanship. Let me give an illustration to explain my mean- 
ing. Suppose that a Tory Government, desiring to exercise a 
little art-coercion, were to pass a Bill for the extermination of 
all architects and architects’ assistants throughout the land ! 
What would happen would be that English architecture would 
simply lie with the architects dead and buried in the same grave. 
And if the Bill were to apply for “ ever and ever,” such English 
architecture as we have initiated would cease from off the face 
of the earth, But suppose that some ruffianly monarch had 
tried the same game on the Innocents of old days, what would 
have happened? Why nothing would have happened, The 
effect upon English architecture would have been simply 722, 
because the handicrafts would have carried on things exactly 
as they had been before. You might as well expect to stamp 
out the English language by putting to death the professors at 
the Universities. 

Old architecture is craftsmanship or it is nothing. The 
thews and sinews of old design were in the trades. Old archi- 
tecture was not what modern architecture is, the creation of the 


architect’s office—it was the creation of the workshop ; the work- 
shop was its home, the tradesman’s bench was its cradle, tradi- 
tion was its foster-mother. The momentum of old art came 
through the trades. Its inspiration came direct from the heart 
of things, and there were no mediums in the shape of draughts- 
men, with their abracadabra plans and sections, that pre- 
vent the night-watches of the honest British workman of to- 
day. Old architecture is not like the new, a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms ; in spite of its wide range and free developments it 
was, in truth, a compact, homogeneous whole, where nothing 
appears suddenly and without preparation, and nothing dis- 
appears until it has played out its part and fertilised the ground 
for that which takes its place. The style of old architecture is 
far-reaching tradition. It was nurtured on the sustained 
enthusiasm of successive generations of tradesmen. It was 
developed sympathetically and coincidently by men who in 
their handling of things could maintain firm hold on the past, 
yet keep their developments so closely neck and neck as almost 
to suggest the existence of a sort of art-telephone, by whose aid 
the schools of workmen far and rear were made aware of the 
tune going on, so that all alike could be simultaneously working 
at the same theme or motif, yet without restraint to local genius, 
or prejudice to local necessities. 

Old architecture was, above all things, local in its practice 
and development. Its strength was to sit still. It was not, as 
ours, an art of excursions—-an art* carried out by architects 
always on the wing, who, like Ulysses, after his long roaming, 
can say, 

I am a part of all that I have met. 


Old detail was applied by the craftsman who invented it, 
and was not drawn out by a draughtsman situated, it may be, 
hundreds of miles from the building being erected, who could 
have nothing in common with the workman, and no other mode 
of communicating with him than Her Majesty’s mails supply. 
Old detail was the product of a fertile field. It passed through 
the brain of a horny-handed workman, deep skilled in the lore 
of the trades and rich with the mellowed harvests of bygone 
days. It did not, like modern detail, owe its origin and such 
charm as it possesses to the volunteer notions and precocious 
maturity of some masterful soft-handed occupant of an office- 
stool, whose practical knowledge may not always equal his 
aspirations. 

In regard to this matter of the propagation of architecture 
by schools of workmen, I will trouble you with a few illustra- 
tions taken from British examples, as I wish to trace things 
home to ourselves to-day. The effect of the old schools or 
gangs of workmen is seen in two ways :—(1) By the distinct 
types or varieties of types that prevail within a given area; 
(2) by the recurrence of similar or identical details in distant 
structures, which marks the wanderings of gangs who carry 
along with them the mouldings or plans used by them at their 
last or previous jobs. 

Mr. Street, in his masterly report upon Christ Church, 
Dublin, incidentally mentions an interesting example of this in 
the splendid abbeys of the counties of Cork, Limerick, 
Tipperary, Kilkenny, Wexford, Meath, and Down. He says, 
“It is not as works of art worthy of attentive study that they 
interest me so much, as the way they illustrate the manner in 
which art was carried from land to land in the Middle Ages. 
The feature in question is this—I find in these buildings the 
most unmistakable marks of their having been erected by the 
same men who were engaged at the same time in England and 
Wales.” Of Christ Church, Dublin, and St. Canice’s, 
Kilkenny, Mr. Street observes, “ These two churches possess 
certain features so peculiar and so exactly like what we see in 
St. David’s, Llandaff, Wells Cathedral, and Glastonbury Abbey 
that they must have been erected by the same troop of work- 
men, and from the designs of the same architect.” It was, I 
may remind you, to Mr. Street also that we are indebted for the 
discovery by internal evidence that Stone Church, Kent (which 
he handled so ably in his restoration) was the handiwork of 
masons from Westminster Abbey. We must all, in the course 
of our studies or professional work, have come across instances 
of the same kind. I will give a few that have fallen under my 
own observation. To cap that of Mr. Street’s, I may say that 
I find the handiwork of the builders of Sherborne Minster in 
Crewkerne Church. Again, Tideswell Church, Derbyshire, is a 
remarkable specimen of fourteenth-century work. We can 
plainly trace the Tideswell arcades, windows, doors, and 
porches in Chesterfield Church, erected later on, and I can 
further run these identical features to ground at Tamworth, 
some long way off. Of the repetition of the same designs and 
details, in the same county, I may mention how the noble Per- 
pendicular towers at Isle Abbots, Huish Episcopi, and Bishop’s 
Lydeard are so exceedingly alike that, were it not for their 
different surroundings, you would not from your sketches of the 
three be able to tell “t’other from which.” Speaking of this 
county, I may recall to your recollection how a gang of 
Somersetshire workmen put up a completely typical Somerset- 
shire tower at Llandaff Cathedral in the fifteenth century. 
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Further, that another gang of Somersetshire masons built 
Wadham College, Oxford, in the seventeenth century. ‘ 

Perhaps it may not be out of place if I here venture to give 
as my opinion that the vast majority of our parish churches 
were both designed and built by schools of workmen. ‘To me 
they represent peasants’ art. They are local, not only in regard 
to conformity to certain types, but local in the thought and 
character expressed in them. They are of the soil, and made by 
children of the soil. While the stone of which they are built 
was quarried in the field hard by, the ideas they clothe were 
quarried out of the no less home fields of the local peasants 
brains. And, for my own part, I like to feel that, just as the 
Gospel preached within the walls of our parish churches had its 
peasant apostles, so the art proclaimed in the walls had its 
peasant apostles ; and I am no less the humble disciple of the 
one than of the other. What little I know of art I have mostly 
got at the feet of the humble, but immortal, peasant craftsman 
of olden times. The critic, who is ’cute or nothing, tells us 
that the marks of irregular composition and crude handiwork 
found almost invariably in Gothic buildings is essential to the 
style, and that they are there because they were purposely put 
there, forgetting that these traits are but the accidents of the work 
which are found equally in Roman or in any other phase of art 
where the culture of the workman tallies with this case. It 
were best to drop such theories, and to see in the simple 
naiveté of these buildings, and in the unexpectedness of their 
composition, only the state of the handicrafts of the time. Art 
has its undress as well as its full-dress Academy costume, and 
here we have but the product of men whose invention was in 
their finger-ends, whose imaginative grasp was not great, who 
were ignorant of the rules of selection, and whose work— 
delightful and elevating though it be—has none of the dis- 
tinction and the Atticism of fastidious times. Were architects 
employed to design our village churches? I doubt it. But 
if so, methinks that the British architect of the present day has 
something to learn from them of the beauty of simplicity and 
the value of restraint in design. 

The strongly local flavour of old architecture is, I say, an 
indirect testimony to the community of effort and art-motive. 
The distribution of plants and birds in a locality is not more 
marked in England than the distribution of types of old-world 
design and handiwork. If the botanist can tell us where to 
find the bee-orchis or the Osweunda fern ; or the ornithologist 
can tell us where to find the stone-chat or the turtle-dove, we 
architects can tell them where, and where only, certain archi- 
tectural types are to be found. Nay, we can tell them the 
marks of borderland influences—how differences exist, and yet 
the identity of the original types will still be preserved. We 
can tell them how a Sussex tower differs from an Oxford tower, 
and a Derbyshire tower from both. I remember tracing the 
likeness of the tower of St. John’s, Cardiff, to the tower of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and I found afterwards that the living of 
the parish was still in the gift of the Gloucester Chapter; so 
that goes to support the theory that the same gang of masons 
built both. 

Again, we can tell almost by the feel of an enriched bench- 
end whether it be the work of the tribes of Somerset, or Devon, 
or Cornwall. Show us an oak chest in Wardour Street, and we 
can tell in what county it was produced! We can tell ata glance 
whether the tracery and make of a church screen be of Welsh, 
Yorkshire, or Norfolk origin. I once went a long journey in 
the wilds of Cornwall to see what Murray calls ‘an elaborate 
screen,” and I remember my disgust as I pronounced at a 
glance that the thing was of Midland county origin. My 
instinct was right, but it was proved right in a manner I did 
not anticipate, for later on I broke blade after blade of my 
friend’s knife over the tracery, which, though looking like oak, 
was in reality Brummagen cast-iron ! 

Here are a few other testimonies of local schools of art 
shown by the presence of one type and the absence of another. 
Thus the barrel roof is the only existing type of roof in Cornish 
churches. _In Devon the type exists, but in a less degree ; in 
Somerset it exists, but in a still less degree. In the churches 
of these three western counties there is, again, the same 
peculiar continuation of the nave aisles to the full extent of the 
chancel, and the aisles almost always have pitched roofs. 
There are only four instances of clerestories in Cornwall—at 
Callington, Lostwithiel, Fowey, and North Petherwin. Again, 
in Cornwall I know of only two chancel arches—at Bodmin 
and at Towednack. And so with other features elsewhere. If 
you draw aline from Newmarket to Fen Stanton there is a 
preponderance of towers over spires in the proportion of nearly 
erase ante S that village the character changes, and 
epee ie By re dae through Huntingdonshire and 
Pine vee ek ss ie S a tower would scarcely be found. 
shir Babe ae i ool-of-art influences Oxfordshire houses get 

: ables anc Northamptonshire houses their special type of 
chimneys. Such methods of local developments of types con- 
duced to the growth of individuality of character. 

Wie ee phase of architecture is that where local 
emporagily coloured by foreign influences. This 
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phase is, of course, represented in a wholesale degree in Spaim 
under the Moor, or in Flanders under the Spaniard, and oddly, 
too, in Spain when the Spaniards évacuated their diggings, but 
took Flemish tricks of building away with them. The Flemish 
stepped-gables, for instance, crop up in Spain. But we must 
not wander from England, and I will only note two examples 
here. There is the strong influence exerted over Norfolk andi 
Suffolk art after the wealthy traders had imported Flemish 
craftsmen to those parts. Again, my rambles in Devonshire 
have enabled me to trace the work of a small gang of sixteenth= 
century Flemish carpenters over that part of the country that 
lies southward of Kingsbridge Road Station. Their work is to 
be found in the screens of several churches in the neighbour 
hood. The “grand climacteric” of the school was arrived at 
in the side chancel screens at Holbeton, but I found their work. 
also at Chivelstone, Kingsbridge, and Ugborough. The work is- 
singularly beautiful, and it loses none of its interest by the 
admixture of foreign and local characters. 

2. The architect of to-day, I said, is not what he was. Im 
touching upon this point I shall say as little as I may upon the: 
vexed question of the functions of the architect in old days, 
and to what extent he corresponded with ourselves. I am led 
to think that from whatever source the general scheme of a 
building came—whether from patron-builder, architect-builder, 
or master-workman, whether the building were church, castle, 
country-house, monastery, or cathedral—the details were lefs 
preity much to the trades. 

That the names of architects are not connected with the 
traditions of old English buildings does not necessarily imply. 
that the people of the place were unconcerned about the history 
of their buildings, but it implies, I think, that their erection was 
a joint-stock affair. Even in Italy, where one would suppose: 
from books that art was the great business of life, even 
here Vasari has to note to how few, especially of the notable 
earlier buildings, he can assign an architect’s name. The 
reason he gives for this is the then modesty of the profession ! 
He “cannot but marvel at the simplicity and indifference to 
glory exhibited by the men of that period.” Now although one 
feels that for me to “differ” from Vasari almost parallels the 
old woman who “ differed from Paul,” yet in spite of this, and 
in spite of seeming to rob the profession of the merit of a 
virtue they can ill afford to lose, I do venture to think that 
Giorgio Vasari was on a wrong tack here. Is it not a singular 
fact that whenever a foreigner has anything to do with a build- 
ing—a man, that is, who is not of the crowd of local craftsmen 
—we are sure to hear of him? Thus we hear of Buschetto, 
“the Greek,” at Pisa; of Master Harduin, at Bologna; of 
Wilhelm of Innspruck, at Orvieto; of Maestro Jacopo the 
German, at Arezzo ; and so forth. 

But what I particularly desire to emphasise here is the little 


influence the foreign architect can exert when his sympathies 


run counter to those of the craftsmen. How different is it 
now! The ground-plans of the churches, their proportions, 
their roofs, and their traditional features remain as before, in 
spite of the foreign “ boss.” It is only in the window traceries. 
and the form of the arches that he makes any appreciable: 
mark. One swallow does not make a summer. And so 
Messers. Giovanni and Tommaso and the rest of the brown- 
faced workmen complacently smile at the foreigner as he 
shakes his shaggy locks and rolls out his Germanic oaths : 
they know that the running is in their hands. Gothic is queer 
stuff to them, but they know that Gothic is not Gothic when 
smothered in Classic clothes from top to toe! And we know 
it too. 

To revert to English work. I would, for the purposes of 
this paper, divide English design into three phases, each phase 
representing a different relationship or degree of relationship to 
the crafts. 1. There is the art which ranges from the earliest 
times down to the Classic Renaissance of the sixteenth century. 
2. The art which ranges from the introduction of the Classic to. 
the Gothic Renaissance of this century. 3. The art which 
represents the Renaissance of the Gothic and of the Renaissance: 
now going on. 

The first phase expresses more exactly than the second what. 
is the true native style of the English people. I do not say 
that it is the better or the worse for that. ‘The second phase is. 
English enough, yet English with a difference. In the first, or 
Gothic phase, we have art as it sprang spontaneously into 
existence, fresh and untarnished from the rock of the genius of 
the people, and here architects—who in the history of English 
architecture have mostly been employed as translators—were a. 
superfluity except in a big effort. There was no call for the 
translator in the developmient of the Gothic ; it was the common 
people’s language. 40 ; 

In the second phase we have a certain interference with the 
methods of origination, a certain tampering with the springs of 
design at their source. There are, as you know, two sorts of 
interference with deep-rooted design—the accidental and the 
wilful, Interference like that of the Moor in Spain or the 
Spaniard in Flanders was accidental, But the interference that. 
I now speak of was wilful, and here, as was the case with the 
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Gothic revival, it was carried out by “superior persons.” They 
travelled more, and discussed and desired to reproduce at home 
what they had seen abroad. The influences of travel and 
culture upset, as far as they could, the traditions of the workshops. 
Kings and courtiers, scholars and churchmen, cast their eyes 
about them abroad, and when they got home threw in all the 
weight of their wealth and patronage to uprear the new Classic. 
Naturally enough, the situation demanded -the professional 
services of masters of design, like Holbein and the 
ubiquitous John Thorpe. At first, I suppose, you could 
have counted “the profession” on the fingers of one 
hand. But there were brighter days in store. Gothic churches 
might be designed and built, as we have seen, by peasant 
tradesmen, but not so Elizabethan mansions. These,must have 
some of the grace and elegance of the buildings from whence 
their wotzf came. You will, I think, agree with me that the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean styles need wealth to build and 
refinement to design, or the quality of dignity essential to their 
proper representation is absent. They represent academic art, 
courtly art, an art of distinction or selection. Renaissance art 
meeds a well-furnished mind, learned in literature, apt at classic 
allusion and at rendering antique symbolism. Here clearly 
is an art that demands the professional services of an architect. 

Now, the point I am coming to is that, in spite of the 
difficulties of the situation as regards the character of the 
architectural design then needed, and in spite of the disparity 
of culture of the designer and the craftsman, their relations are 
entirely pleasant and friendly. The common workman is not 
ousted from his old place in relation to the initiative, or, at all 
events, to the development of design. Design did not all 
at once begin, as it did with us at the time of the Gothic 
revival, to be paper development. Of course you may explain 
the situation by reminding me of what I know already, that the 
designer then was only a specialist, and specialists are never 
up to much! You may say that the architect or the patron- 
architect knew precious little about details, and so left the 
workman to supply his deficiencies. But that does not cover 
‘tthe whole case. Even a specialist may be a master, too, 
occasionally. 

What we may infer from observation of the Early Renais- 
‘sance work is that, by some means or other, Tom, Dick, and 
(Harry, who had ‘“allers done squoire’s work,” were made 
acquainted with the round arch, pilasters, balustrades, and 
‘friezes, and they took kindly enough to them and worked 
““ overtime” in the evenings, scheming fresh plans for “them 
tricksy new-fangled mouldings.” But the Classic imagery 
stamped them, as we see by our old country houses to this day. 
Fiere was clearly a case for calling in their betters. 

But while things moved so sweetly in the yards, the 
“superior persons” who wrote about art were not content. 
We all know, and like no less, that dear old pedagogue, John 
Evelyn’s “ Parallels,’ which, as you may remember, also 
contains the significant “explanation of certain terms particu- 
larly affected by architects,” which looks very like making 
architecture an exact science. In his Apology for antient 
Architecture, Evelyn refers with something like scorn to the 
“simple workmen, whose trade dwells all upon their finger-ends 
only. But,” says he, “we shall not appeal to such arbiters as 
these ; there are others to be found that, having their first 
studies well founded on the principles of geometry ”—we know 
the sort of thing that follows. 

The architects of those days, however, were not going to be 
led by the nose by the “superior persons.” They were not 
going to kill the goose that laid the golden eggs! The “simple 
workmen whose trade dwells all upon their finger-ends only” 
had an honoured and a conspicuous place in the making of 
English Renaissance design. The architect did not swamp the 
craftsman or destroy his individuality, or play the masterful 
dictator by putting a clause into his specification to the effect 
that “No moulded work or work involving the design of the 
architect to be put in hand without previous application to him 
for, and supply by him of, the necessary full-size and detail 
drawings.” This piece of supreme folly and suicidal presump- 
tion it was left for the architect. of the nineteenth century to 
inaugurate. 

Time and your patience would fail me were I to go properly 
into this phase of the subject, or to show how even an old 
stickler like Thomas Tresham lets the workman work his will 
—as where in the Triangular Lodge he lets the local mason put 
tn the local crocketed gables seen in Perpendicular work at 
Higham Ferrers, or at Rothwell and Lyveden the familiar 
Tudor features of angle staircases, ranged heraldry, bay 
windows, &c. 

To see concisely and easily what were the relations of the 
architectural designers and craftsmen we cannot do better than 
go to Oxford. Take such work as Fox’s at Corpus (1516), or 
Wadham (1613), or Pembroke (1629), or the various phases of 
Renaissance at St. John’s including Inigo Jones’s inner quad 
(1635). And what I would ask you to specially notice is that 
all the work—in spite of its Classicisms—is as Gothic as New 
College, as fully local (barring a Somerset touch in Wadham) as 


Merton or Magdalen, as fully English as it well could be. It 
matters not the date of the Oxford buildings ; they are Oxford 
work. The door to the qualities ofall alike opens to one master- 
key. The big-sounding architects’ names attached to their 
initiation do not count for very much. Old architecture, as [ 
said, is craftsmanship or nothing, and this proud city of learning 
is indebted for her architectural triumphs, whose fame is in all 
the world, to the “ simple workmen whose trade dwells all upon 
their finger-ends.” Verily, there is a place in the exercise of 
our craft for learning, geometry, and refinement just as there 
was a place for the polished weapons from Saul’s armoury in 
the battle against the Philistines, but none the less is therea 
place for the native invention of the local genius with his five 
smooth stones out of the brook of common localart. Saul may 
slay his thousands, but David—said the singing women—his 
ten thousands. Even Inigo Jones, with his big name, big in- 
dividuality, and big reputation in “the profession,” submits like 
a man to the embrace of the genius of the place, and lets the 
local handicraftsman have his say in the details, even to the 
plumber who made those magnificent stack-pipe heads you and 
I have sketched and tried to reproduce ! 

Of the art of the third phase of this section of my subject— 
the art of the Gothic and other revivals—I need only say, at 
this moment, that these revivals arrested workshop traditions. 
The revival was also a revolution in which the poor decrepit 
handicrafts which represented tradition went to the wall; and 
the Voltaire of the revolution—the writer who with his pen 
shook down the whole fabric of tradition by appealing to the 
individual’s own sense of beauty—was Mr. Ruskin. 

My next point (3), that the handicraftsman is not what he 
was—in skill, practical knowledge, design, or imaginative 
talent—needs alas ! but little argument to prove. 

In judging of the architecture of old days—say of Italy in 
the fifteenth century, of England or Germany in the sixteenth 
century—you do not look merely at the plan or scheme of the 
buildings, but at their fittings and furniture inside. The bare 
walls are but the frame for the picture—the casket for the gems 
inside. In other words we look at what is being turned out by 
the craftsmen all round. The touchstone we apply to test the 
merit of a nation’s art is the condition of the trades. We go to 
the minutiz of the mason’s, carpenter’s, smith’s, weaver’s, 
painter’s, plasterer’s work to tell us the state of architecture. 
On visiting an old house the stamped leadwork on the water- 
butt, at the door that the vine-leaves will soon shroud from 
sight, the big stack pipe head that two families have appro- 
priated during this long bout of dry weather, the moulded door, 
the brasswork on the mantelpiece, the clock, the panelling, the 
plaster ceiling, the chairs, grates, staircase—in fact, everything 
your eyes light upon bears witness of the then state of archi- 
tecture. It is different now, when the British matron has to go 
for her home treasures to Tottenham Court Road, or when the 
British parson has to yield himself a prey to the blandishments 
of an eminent Birmingham firm or to the eloquent self-adulatory 
notices of the Barnum of the West ! 

Of course the handicrafts and architecture went to the wall 
together, and were both in an equally bad state at the end of 
the eighteenth century. The handicrafts will not prosper with- 
out proper encouragement and proper nurture; and the humdrum 
existence, the bad wars, the niggardly art-patronage, the 
mechanical utilitarian spirit, and the Quakerish religion of the 
times, all contribu‘ed to their downfall. Think of the Dutch 
doll-houses people had the face to put up then! See, tor, 
what Puritanism had done for England when the relations or 
art with religion were represented by some such entry in the 
churchwardens’ account as this :—‘ To altering the Command- 
ments, to mending the Belief, and to making a new Lord’s 
Prayer, 47. 105.” 

Now, in making this broad and not very complimentary 
statement about the handicraftsman of to-day, I b!ame him not. 
I pity him from the bottom of my heart ; for I know how the 
sjars in their courses have fought against him. The domineer- 
ing architect, the scornful critic, the capricious public, the 
steam-joinery builder, all these and many more things are 
against him, and all have contributed to degrade him. But 
when the parson explained to the rustic the three causes for a 
certain thing, the latter forcibly remarked that “A hog h’aint got 
three fathers”! So here there must be one great cause for the 
downfall of the craftsman from the high estate he held in better 
times, which I have done my best to bring before you, and I 
take the root of the mischief to be this—the lack of definite art 
types. No trades can exist—no, and no architecture can live— 
without these. Workshop traditions were everything to the 
trades in old days, and nothing lasting can come out of our 
design till the workshops again have their stock-in-trade of 
types. The trades live only by the circulation of good, stable 
art motifs and types. These are their life blood. Check their 
flow and the trades languish; stop their flow and the 
trades die. 

Now I have dwelt upon the Classic Renaissance thus long 
and fully so that I might be the better able to point a moral for 
ourselves in our conduct of the Gothic and Renaissance revivals 
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now going on. And there is quite enough similarity in the 
conditions of the times which saw their inauguration to warrant 
comparison. Each came on the heel of a decrepit art that after 
a process of soft autumnal dissolution was now seemingly at its 
last gasp. Each found a ready welcome from art patrons and 
designers. Each found the world eagerly looking for it as a 
sick man looks for his tonic. 

There has been a tendency lately to speak disparagingly of 
the Gothic revival. Too often have I been guilty of this, 
because one had a vague idea that the Gothic revival slew 
traditional art and ruined the handicrafts. But this is scarcely 
fair. To be honest, there was nothing that was necessarily 
destructive to the handicrafts in the mere revival of the Gothic. 
Nor was it the Gothic revival that did the mischief, but it was 
the idiotic, needless, abominably selfish way in which it has 
been conducted. The Gothic revival has been a glorious boon 
to paper design, because paper design was all we architects cared 
for. The carrying forward of the Gothic revival has been no 
boon to the handicrafts, because it was not our game to make 
it so. The craftsmen went down as the architect went up. 
The Classic had been an effective tonic and stimulant to the 
decrepit Gothic of the sixteenth century, because the tonic 
reached the right persons: and the Gothic was not an effective 
tonic to the decrepit Classic of the nineteenth century, just 
because it did not reach everybody, and was only applied to 
the paper designer and not to the handicraftsman. 

I now come to the fourth point—The present relations of 
architectural design to the handicrafts. When I approach it, 
and ask for myself and for you, ‘Watchman, what of the 
night?” I am bound to say that I dread a too candid reply. 
Of course, we are accustomed to carry on design in such a 
grand, creative, cosmopolitan sort of way, that some may resent 
even the notion of inquiring as to the march of things. The 
view from this Olympus of ours at Conduit Street, cold and bare 
though its top be, brings home to us a sense of being monarchs 
of all that we survey. The very photographs sent to the Colonies 
demonstrate this, and I am sure the natives will have sense 
enough to see it too. But in a Jubilee retrospect of English 
architecture we should have to go farther afield, and note such 
noble works as Barry’s Houses of Parliament, Scott’s Colonial 
Offices, Burges’s Cork Cathedral, Street’s Law Courts, Shaw’s 
“‘Adcote” and his “ Alliance” offices, Waterhouse’s Manchester 
Town Hall, Pearson’s Truro Cathedral, Bodley’s Hoar Cross 
Church, to say nothing of Morris’s manufactures that have 
done more for the workshops and the home arts of England 
than the efforts of all paper designers whatsoever. 

We know, then, how great is our inventive power: yet, if we 
may dare to be honest, we must own that this gorgeous garment 
ef Victorian art is, after all, but a patched-up thing. Its tricky 
devices, delightful though they be, show no community of art- 
motive and effort in the troop of the designers; the designs 
are anything but all of a piece woven through and through. 
Ah! what waste of brain tissue is here! What specious 
success does not this art represent! In what an abnormal 
state must design be to admit of such concoctions! Yes, 
verily, 

The time is out of joint; oh ! cursed spite, 
That we were born to set it right ! 


At the outset I hinted that our relations with the craftsman 
who, at our various works throughout the land, is extinguishing 
himself as he distinguishes us, and emphasising our individuality 
at the expense of his own—our relations, I said, are only such 
as Her Majesty’s mails supply. In other words, we are dictators 
and the craftsmen are our humble slaves. Designers are com- 
pletely out of touch with the trades. Design has run miles and 
miles away from the knowledge and sympathies of the crafts- 
man, and that clause in our specifications which forbids the 
execution of any work “ involving the design of the architect” 
signifies that we mean to keep him exiled where he is. Whether 
we shall ever get things back to their normal state is more than 
I can tell; perhaps English architecture, with its steam joinery 
works and architects’ offices, forming one grand department 
of science and art, may “bust up” before remedial measures 
are applied at all. 

My closing words shall be a summing-up of the lessons of 
the situation, and these I put for the sake of conciseness under 
the head of fallacies that seem to me to underlie and take the 
heart out of all our modern efforts in design. 

Fallacy No. 1.—That museums, exhibitions, schools of art 
sketching excursions, manuals of design, photographs of old att, 
will regenerate the dead handicrafts of England. However 
these may stimulate the design of designers, I cannot see how 
workshop types can spring from such agencies, 

_ Fallacy No. 2.—That the multiplication of able designers 
will regenerate art. We have too many eagles among us 
already, it seems to me, and too few wrens! The lessons of 
South Kensington upon this head should no 


] gtor t be lost upon 
architects. Nothing could be less true than that the aetapne 
of old art were won by paper draughtsmen. 

Fallacy No. 3.—That steam joinery is art. I have no faith 


In that “ kittle o’ steam” that is fast enabling the builder with | 
the devil’s help to all but dispense with the services of the 
tradesmen. ' 

Fallacy No. 4.—That art can be developed by means of our 
paper designs. Development means freedom to adapt and to 
combine during the processes of making a thing, freedom to 
bring a familiar type to perfection by easy stages and “ happy 
thoughts.” We never can attain good lasting results by setting 
men to work in the types of styles of which they have no 
familiar knowledge and with which they are out of sympathy. 
Now, whatever your views may be about current politics, there 
is one point in regard to this matter of workshop union of. 
design and handicraft where you, sirs, will certainly agree with . 
me, and that is that Home Rule is better than Coercion ! . 

Fallacy No. 5.—That somehow a vernacular style wilk 
spring, Phoenix-like, from the ashes of our present topsyturvi- 
ness. There is nothing in history that warrants the opinion... 
It requires an inconceivable miracle to make license into law. 
It took a God to bring order out of chaos. 

Fallacy No. 6.—That adequate working designs can be. 
expressed on paper. Possibly so; yet to me the incidental in 
old art is its chief charm. To fasten an able craftsman down. 
to strict adhesion to some feeble effusion from an architect’s 
office is to degrade the man. Fancy the Heckingtom 
Sepulchre, or the Antwerp Well, or Hampton Court gates being 
evolved out of paper designs and working drawings. 

Now, at the bottom of all these fallacies is the one great. 
cause of the lost relations of architecture and the handicrafts. 
We are bidden by the lessons of history, of old art, no less, 
than by our common sense, and the convictions of our own 
heart to return to the old fraternal relations of designer and. 
craftsman. The rift in the lute has been too long active to be 
mended all at once, yet there are obvious ways in which, 
remedies may be tried, and the music of English art regain its. 
sweetness. For architects to cultivate, each one for himself, at 
least some one branch of the handicrafts : that is one way. To 
make ourselves and our pupils familiar with the insides of. 
workshops. Possibly to turn architect-builders ourselves, or to 
ally ourselves with trusty builders whose staffs of workmen shall 
get to know our types and methods—these and many other ways. 
may suggest themselves to you. Granted that the desire is 
present in our minds, that the Brotherhood of Art is a flesh and 
blood reality to us—granted that the claims of the Esaus and 
Ishmaels, whom we have driven into the wilderness, are before 
us—“ Love will find out the way,” as the old song says, to help 


| them. 


But let my last words upon the relations of architectural 
designer and craftsman be the golden words of the great Master 
himself :— , 

“ He that is greatest among you, let him be as the younger ¢ 
and he that is chief as he that doth serve.” C 

The CHAIRMAN said that they had had a paper which would. 
make them think, and which would in the first place make them 
melancholy, but while they would all more or less agree with 
the truths it contained, they would feel there was something to” 
be said on the other side of the question. 

Mr. J. BRETT, A.R.A., who rose on the invitation of the, 
Chairman, said that, though Mr. Sedding had taken so depress- 
ing a view, if there was one thing that was remarkable in the. 
rising generation it was their taste for craftsmanship. He 
scarce knew any young man but wanted to be an engineer or 
an architect. They wanted to handle tools, saw, chip stone, &c.- 
He thought there was a splendid prospect of a great rise in 
craftsmanship in England. ‘In his own department they had 
seen an entirely new beginning of art, one that was no develop- 
ment of Italian art. Mr. Brett alluded to a conversation with 
a learned man when he sought in a library for some work on. 
Italian domestic architecture. Did he want a book on modern. 
work? Hereplied he had never lived in an Italian villa the 
origin of which was known. Did he, then, want something 
about interior construction of Italian villas? That he would 
not find, because he should know that architecture applied to 
the outside of a building, and not to the inside. This anecdote 
Mr. Brett recounted as bearing on Mr. Sedding’s remarks on 
designers on paper, which were not the designers we wanted. 
The wealth of the country, already great, was still on the in- 
crease, and the way in which our wealthier classes were housed 
did not do them credit. The stately homes of England 
had been celebrated by poets. What was the style of these 
stately homes? He would say they were of the rabbit-hutch 
style. So many tea-chests railed in front for the rabbits to look 
out of and for assistants to put food through to them. These, 
stacked together, were the houses of the wealthy. The business 
of architects was to provide outsides for these tea-chests, a kind 
of tank in stone, brick, or marble, to enshrine them beautifully. 
This arrangement produced certain peculiarities of construc- 


tion, viz., that there was nothing inside to see, and no light to . 


see it by ; the stinks were horrible, draughts, disease, and toil 
prevailed within, and the master was but a minor feature who 
should provide through the gratings for a herd of menials. In 
making suggestions Mr. Brett said the climate was rather a 
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depressing one, and there was little to be seen with effect out- 
side, and that in Domestic architecture, therefore, the properties 
of the owner of the building should be well seen. The occupiers 
of the house should breathe well, therefore lighting, ventilation, 
&c., were among the principal considerations for the owner. 
The time, he believed, would also come, though there was as 
yet no immediate prospect of it, when the sculptor would be 
the right-hand man of the architect. If we lived in a country 
where wealthy men could so compete for the purchase of a 
picture as to pay 9,900/. to obtain it, it must be concluded that 
taste for art had a strong hold on the popular mind. When 
the purchaser got the picture home to his rabbit-hutch he 
would be shocked to find that none of its merits could 
be seen. Cross-lights were one of the destructive elements 
of modern architecture. Architects apparently did not know 
that it was impossible to see a picture in cross-light ; 
the image of the one window would be seen in the picture. 
Then you could not see your friends’ faces unless you stood 
between the two windows and their persons were projected 
against a dark ground. It might be said you got external views. 
But the interior must be poor, and the friends wretched 
creatures, if the outside view were the better. in Italian 
villas there were vistas, views within ; but no possibility of 
that existed in the rabbit-hutch. No room had any relation to 
another in our architecture. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought the matter of cross-light 
was outside the points of discussion raised in the paper. 

Mr. BRETT said that on the subject of handicrafts he 
wished to put before architects of the day that the properties of 
the British homes largely were made up of pictures. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Sedding 
for his paper. That gentleman was charmingly discursive and 
exceedingly thoughtful, but the paper contained much that 
would provoke discussion. He would first settle with Mr. Brett, 
who was not justified in saying that the English country 
houses were a collection of rabbit-hutches. He, at any rate, 
knew some that he would not allow to be so called, and in 
which pictures could be displayed to the utmost possible 
advantage. The scope of Mr. Sedding’s paper was a lament 
over the decadence of English art, which he identified with the 
neglect of the craftsmen. They would all agree with Mr. 
Sedding, but whether it were possible to combine the principles 
under which we lived in the present day, and which were 
unalterable, with those of our predecessors, was a question 
which must not be lightly disposed of. They must not follow 
him too closely in his view of the case that it was desirable for us 
to restore the social conditions of the sixteenth century. It 
might be tried, and it would not succeed, but even if it did suc- 
ceed we should not be thankful for the success. Mr. Sedding 
dwelt on the revivals of the Gothic and the Renaissance styles. 
But there had been no Renaissance revival; that style had 
gone on uninterruptedly. It was Gothic which had been revived, 
to the great credit of English architecture, and with the unques- 
tionable result of administering a tonic to English architectural 
art which had immensely benefited by it, and must continue to 
benefit most signally by it whatever turn art might take. The 
revival of Gothic was properly a local English revival, arising 
essentially out of the peculiar conditions of England. It had 
its origin in the Oxford movement, proceeded and progressed 
with the movement, and failed with the fall of the movement. 
Mr. Sedding’s idea of architecture getting back to the hands of 
craftsmen would be welcome to craftsmen. “If,” they would 
Say, “you will be content with 35s. a week, Mr. Sedding, we 
will welcome you among us,” for Mr. Sedding could not bid 
them come up to his standard, and make their thousands of 
pounds a year. That was, in short, a sample of the fallacies 
that ran through the paper. The conditions of the day 
separated the architect from the craftsman more and more. 
Benefits which could not be attained under the present con- 
ditions must be sacrificed. As to his remarks on _paper- 
designing, they would agree with him largely. Paper- 
designing for years he had tried to disparage. What 
the young architects had to be told was not to depend 
too much on draughtsmanship. He admired their skill with 
the pencil, as the wonderful reproductions of it in the 
illustrations of the professional journals evidenced. But ina 
quiet kindly way they must impress on the young architects 
not to rely too much on it. Mr. Sedding did not like Victorian 
art ; many did not like it. But Victorian art was the result of 
a process of long development. Art at the present day was 
most prosperous. The number of men making a living by 
design were increasing every day, and the prospects of living 
handsomely in the next generation were very promising. The 
ancillary or subsidiary arts connected with architecture were 
Springing up into blossom, flower, and fruit in a way which was 
most creditable, and the next generation or the generation 
after would see English art predominating over the globe. Mr. 
Robins had told him that he found in one of the schools at 
Vienna some of the advanced things set before students 
were from English art. Mr. Sedding had said that architects 
were out of touch with the trades. Well, it was so, but Mr. 
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Harvey and many others were trying to bring them into touch, 
and looking at the studies which went on in the Architectural 
Association, he was surprised to see the efforts that were being 
made by that excellent association to bring them into touch 
again. Things were not, then, so bad as represented. All 
they had to do was to make the best of a very good job, not to 
go back to anything, but to go forward to the best. 

Mr. E. C. RoBINS, F.S.A, seconded the vote of thanks 
There was need, he said, from their standpoint as architects, of 
a closer approximation to the craftsmen. It was a thing that 
was growing every day, not so much among themselves as out- 
side. Schools of a technical character were very numerous 
now, and the connection of the laboratory with the classroom 
was now becoming a necessity. Inthe lower strata also, and, 
into the Board school, technical education was being introduced 
as well as in the great Universities, and such subjects taken up 
as chemistry, physics—never before taken up—and, even in 
some cases, the buildings for these purposes were not yet com- 
pleted. People of every grade began to see the necessity for 
using hands as well as heads. Therefore, anything which sug- 
gested their being brought in closer connection with the work- 
man must be considered. Matters had outgrown their control, 
but he thought the time was coming when they would be again 
under control. The practical way in which scientific work, and 
also art work, was taught in Finsbury by Mr. Brophy was 
an example to the rest of the country. This was an inde- 
pendent school. One of the faults of State patronage was that 
it was too apt torun in grooves. Students were likely to get 
into these grooves of art to obtain the prizes. Mr. Robins said 
they would all be pleased to see workmen improve their 
position, and he alluded to the prizes offered by the Society of 
Arts, which showed that such an institution recognised the fact 
that there was a workman who did the work behind everything. 

Mr. WALTER CRANE, by invitation, spoke, but not having 
arrived early enough to hear the paper, his remarks had no 
direct bearing on the subject. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A., said he felt with Mr. Sedding 
that there should be a stronger bond of interest between the 
architect and handicraftsman. The position of affairs was, 
however, infinitely better now than fifty years back. ‘The prin- 
ciples of art and design had enormously advanced. In olden 
days the connection between architect and craftsman was the 
result of the development of centuries, and the progress 
towards it in each century was small. For instance, what a 
development had taken place since the Norman and pre- 
Norman era. And yet we expected to make the same progress 
in fifty years. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought the divorce between archi- 
tect and craftsmen that they lamented, might be traced to the 
fact of archeology governing their art procedure. As long as 
they remained archzologists, they must be learned architects, 
and dictate their minds to the builders, who must see their 
instructions carried out. When they left archzology and 
returned to architecture, they might revert to their traditional 
modes. 

Mr. J. D. SEDDING, in his reply, asked what the Victorian 
style was : whether Gothic, Classic, Renaissance, Queen Anne, 
or what? Professor Kerr had to some extent indulged 
in special pleading. He spoke with much satisfaction of the 
number of designers, and he seemed to prefer the interests of 
designers to those of architects. He (Mr. Sedding) had 
referred to the interests of architects and of craftsmen. Pos- 
sibly Professor Kerr had had no time to read what Mr. Sparkes 
had said in a South Kensington Exhibition handbook, con- 
taining some common sense, and stating that it was a mistake 
to go on encouraging paper design, and also that the best 
among our leaders of art had emigrated, gone to be clerks, and 
to other sorts of business. This could not go on, and, for his 
part, he preferred the future of architecture, of architects, and 
of craftsmen to that of designers. As to the anecdote of the 
Vienna school, they all knew that “evil communications 
spoiled good manners.” ‘Then, as to the inevitable. Professor 
Kerr’s doctrine was the theory of evolution. He (Mr. Sedding) 
asked whether it was creation or evolution? If it was evolution, 
then the fittest would survive: but nothing now survived. A 
parson said of Mr. Butterfield that he had done many ugly 
things but never a pretty one ; but Mr. Butterfield was a master, 
for he had actually told a workman how to drive anail. Mr. 
Wm. White had now told them that he had been able to instruct 
a blacksmith. 

THIRD Day. 
Visits. 

On Wednesday morning a visit was paid to Collingham 
Gardens and Harrington Gardens. The architects of these 
houses are Messrs. Ernest George & Peto. Mr. Guy Dawber 
received the party, numbering about seventy architects, and con- 
ducted them through these picturesque buildings, which both ex. 
ternally and internally are something unique, showing what 
architecture is capable of in the hands of such architects as 
Messrs. George and Peto. A key plan showing the position 
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of the houses was distributed to the visitors at No. 6 Collingham 
Gardens, where the rendezvous of the party took place. ; 

About 12.30 the visitors repaired to see Mr. J. J. Stevenson’s 
buildings at Kensington Court, and were received there by that 
gentleman. So far there are twenty-nine houses on the estate, 
some occupied, those unoccupied being left so that anyone 
taking a house can have it finished off after his own taste. 
Mr. William Rolfe is the resident architect for this department, 
and has an office on the estate. Four houses were selected for 
inspection; an inspection of the other houses would merely have 
been more or less a repetition of what had already been seen. 
One main feature is the very perfect way in which the drainage 
has been carried out. In connection with it a subway is con- 
structed all around the estate below the centre of the road, 
6 feet high by 3 wide. Along the bottom of the subway the 
main drain—an iron pipe 5 inches in diameter—runs. The 
gas mains, hydraulic pipes, electric mains, &c. likewise 
are accommodated in the subway. All the houses are 
fitted with hydraulic lifts, both passenger and service, by 
the London Hydraulic Power Company. The supply machinery 
at the pumping station and the hydraulic lifts have been 
specially adapted to one another, to form parts of a complete 
system possessing many novel features, and differing materially 
in arrangement from those of the general supply in the City 
and at Westminster, and were carried out from the designs of 
Mr. Ellington, C.E., by Messrs. Ellington & Woodall, the 
engineers to the company. The house No. 14 had been 
specially fitted up for the occasion with electric light by 
Messrs. Compton, who have an electric light station on the 
estate. The contractor who has carried out Mr. Stevenson’s 
designs is Mr. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, Mr. William McGill 
being the clerk of works throughout. The terra-cotta work 
is by Messrs. Gibbs & Canning, of Tamworth; the iron drain 
pipes and all drainage apparatus by the North British Plumb- 
ing Company ; water closets by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer; tip-up 
lavatories by Mr. G. Jennings; porcelain baths by Messrs. 
Cliff & Son; and parquetry and mosaic work by Messrs. 
Ebner. The stables on the estate were also shown. The 
horses occupy the first floor over the coach-house, and get 
access to their quarters by an inclined way. The stable fittings 
are by Messrs. Pearson, of Notting Hill, and Mr. Walker, of 
Newcastle, did the cement floors. It may be added incidentally 
that a beautiful model stable on the estate is that of Madame 
Hennessy, which has been beautifully fitted up by Messrs. 
Musgrave & Co, of Belfast, with loose boxes and stalls, 
accommodating eight or ten horses. The horses are on the 
level of the stable yard. The carriages are kept overhead on 
the first floor, and raised or brought down by hydraulic lift, 
room being afforded for some ten or a dozen carriages. 


Afternoon Meeting. 


The third meeting of the Conference was held at 3 P.M. on 
Wednesday. Mr. Arthur Cates presided, and the subject for 
consideration was 


EDUCATION. 


The Chairman said the burning questions of federation 
and registration were less important to the well-being and 
prosperity of the profession than the vital one of educa- 
tion, which would largely influence any decision on the 
others. Continental universities’ and fine art academies’ 
systems had been fully explained, but, as yet, little "progress 
had been made towards any systematic course of education 
which would provide a sound and extensive foundation for 
building up the superstructure of knowledge necessary for suc- 
cessful practice of the art. The obligatory examination had 
done much to point out the extent of knowledge and the course 
of elementary study, required, to enable a candidate to pass 
had been highly beneficial in its results, and when in future 
years the standard could be raised, he anticipated still happier 
results. The present difficulty of the examination arose from 
deficiency of preliminary education, a want of training in 
mathematical and geometrical accuracy, and generally an 
absence of precision and exact knowledge of technical subjects 
which lay at the root of the architect’s success, and here 
no exact course of study had been laid down as a certain guide 
of education. A large amount of educational opportunities 
were available in London and various centres in the country, 
but, as yet, there was no uniform action, no combination of 
power cr opportunity, nor definite guidance open to the 
student, who, either unaware of them, or bewildered by their 
number and want of organisation would too often be content 
Nee office work only, or at most with devoting himself to 
eee and design, before he had mastered the 

nts of either the scientific or artistic branches of the 
profession. A committee of the Institute had been for some 
Mr aa $4 Sa on the consideration of this matter, and would, 
wade HAay one a student’s text-book which 
Ge boideh oar rrange all this scattered information 
- guidance of the student. The Chairman then spoke of the 
€ps in education that had been taken of late in France and in 


America, the matter of diplomas and degrees, &c. He alluded. 
to papers by Mr. Hill and Professor Babcock, which he hoped 
would receive their careful consideration. Professor Babcock. 
had, indeed, hastened his departure from New York by some 
days in order to be present at the meeting. The papers which. 
would be read might be divided broadly into two groups, one. 
dealing with the curriculum to be followed, and the means by 
which it might be established ; and the other the position it 
should take in reference to architecture, and the results which 
that influence might have in aiding the knitting together of the 
scattered members of the profession, and aiding towards its. 
taking place in public estimation as an organised profession,. 
like law or medicine.* He hoped the result of the discussion 
would materially advance both objects, and that they would. 
not separate without taking some steps towards their realisa- 
tion. 


Yechnical Education of Students of Architecture. 
By E. C. RoBINS, F.S.A. 


The object of this paper is tentative, not empirical—dog- 
matically to insist on any particular course of action is quite. 
out of place in the present position of the subject. I simply 
propose to make a few practical suggestions, with the view of 
provoking discussion, and thus to lead to the careful considera- 
tion of the question and ultimate solution of the problem. To. 
this end let us consider— 

I, The preparation of a syllabus of studies. 

II. The organisation of a system for imparting a knowledge 
of the same. 

III. The revision of the rules by which the obligatory ex— 
amination shall be conducted on the completion of the foregoing 
arrangements. . ist 

Preparatory to addressing myself to each of these topics, it 
is necessary to have a pretty clear idea of what we want to do 
and how it is to be done. 

1. Negatively speaking, we are not ambitious to increase 
the number of architects, but rather to improve the quality of 
future members of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

2. While we should welcome natural talent and self-taught 
powers wherever their merits entitle them to distinction, we are 
not thinking of lowering the tone and standing of an honour- 
able profession, but are distinctly desirous of raising it, so- 
that the title “an architect and a gentleman” shall be convert- 
ible terms. ’ 

3. While we are not satisfied with the old system of 
apprenticeship, and think it is not now sufficient for the needs 
of the profession, we are not proposing to do away with 
apprenticeship, but, on the contrary, to render it more effective. 

4. Without revolutionising the present system, we propose 
to build up gradually, but firmly, a more complete system, on 
the old lines, but in the new manner required by the circum~ 
stances and exigencies of the present environment. 

I. The Preparation of a Syllabus of Studies.—The first. 
question which arises here is the length and duration of the 
classes. Shall we go in for day as well as evening classes? If 
the former, shall it embrace both science and art, and extend 
to a three or four years’ course as in American and Continental 
technical colleges? Or shall we be content with one year’s 
devotion to science, almost exclusively, before entering an archi- 
tect’s office as a pupil, and one day a week during the pupilage 
for the continuation of day studies in science and in art? (Of 
course, no earnest worker would fail to join evening classes and. 
lectures, of which there are every variety.) 1 am inclined ta 
think that the latter course would be all that could be attempted 
with success at the present stage of the movement, especially 
since we wish to retain the pupilage system. Even so small a. 
variation as this from prevailing custom would need an autho- 
ritative recommendation to be published by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects (similar to its papers regulating fees and 
competitions) addressed to parents and guardians, and the pro- 
fession generally, informing them that in the opinion of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the following is the 
legitimate mode by which entrance shall be made into the pro- 
fession, after due notice and from a certain fixed date, viz. :— 


On the completion of the usual general education, youths intend- 
ing to enter the profession of architecture shall have sufficiently pre- 
pared themselves to pass a preliminary examination, entitling them to 
the privilege of joining the first year’s classes for science and ar pro- 
vided at the Central Institution or other accredited technical coll ge im 
London or the provinces. 

On the completion of this one year’s course of three terms, the 
youths to be articled to an architect for three or five years as the cir- 
cumstances of the case may dictate, during which time the architect is. 
to allow bis pupil to be absent for one day in each week, or fifty-two. 
days in the year for the purpose of attending day classes for continued 
instruction in literature, science, and art asa fine art. He is also to 
interest himself in the evening studies of his pupils, taking care that 
they are fully informed of the various classes available, the duty of the 


* A report of Professor Babcock’s paper will appear in our next. 
number. 
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architect, as a rule, being confined to teaching the practice of the 
profession, unless he has a special aptitude for teaching. 

One or more years after the completion of his articles the pupil may 
become a candidate for examination by the Board of Examiners of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, upon the presentation of sufficient 
preparatory work and other credentials to satisfy the examiners that he 
is a fit and proper person to be examined. And if he passes creditably 
he may become an Associate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, if elected in the usual manner. But no person shall present 
himself for examination who has not been a dond-fide student of 
architecture, literary, scientific and artistic, for at least five years, 


Proceeding on some such lines as these, the syllabus of 
studies applicable for the first year prior to the introduction to 
an architect’s office will have to be considered in the first 
instance. And it must not be supposed necessary or desirable 
to know only a little of everything in that first year, but rather 
to know thoroughly some few subjects, which, well grasped, 
will be of life-long value to the student. 

The value of this first year’s course, which is necessarily an 
elementary one to be afterwards developed, is chiefly its pre- 
parative character—its introduction to scientific accuracy and 
method, its alternate theoretical training and laboratory prac- 
tice, its general sharpening of the wits and storing of the mind 
with scientific facts and formule. The ordinary education of 
middle-class schools is presumably sufficient to enable a youth 
of seventeen to pass the preliminary examination entitling him 
to pursue the above studies at an applied science college. 
During the period of his articles, the student will make use of 
his evenings and of the fifty-two days in the year which his 
master will allow him to be absent from the office, to acquire 


the further information which is given at the American colleges - 


during the last three of the four years’ course. 

Both the Cornell University and the Massachusetts Institute 
provide a special course of architecture extending over two 
years only, and it may be sufficient to tabulate the subjects 
included therein as a guide to what is expected to be done 
during pupilage in addition to the continuation of the first year’s 
applied science course already given in the syllabus for the year 
prior to entering an office, thus :— 

Primarily. — Architeciural history generally; Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman architecture ; Romanesque architecture ; 
Gothic architecture; building materials and construction ; 
mechanics and graphical statics; mechanical and freehand 
drawing; projections, shades, shadows, and perspective ; 
sketching and water-colouring ; and principles of design. 

Secondarily.—Renaissance architecture ; modern architec- 
ture ; ornament and decoration ; construction and planning: 
working drawings and framing; specifications and contracts ; 
original designing and drawing; schools, churches, and 
theatres, &c. ; ventilation and heating ; surveying and geology 
and mechanics ; and acoustics, chemistry and mathematics. 

More or less acquaintanceship with the subjects enumerated 
in addition to the professional practice acquired in the routine 
of a general practitioner should enable a young man to pass a 
highly creditable examination, entitling him to the Ashpitel 
prize. 

IJ. I have now arrived at the second division, viz. the 
organisation of a system for imparting a knowledge of the sub- 
jects contained in the foregoing curriculum. I am of opinion 
that the first year’s course can only be efficiently taught at one 
or other of the technical schcols or colleges, metropolitan or 
provincial, and I have satisfied myself that as soon as the 
demand is created so soon will the supply arise. I have found 
that the disposition of professors generally is to strive to meet 
the expectations of the public and to organise courses of educa- 
tion suitable to forthcoming students. At all events, I can 
answer for the professors attached to the metropolitan technical 
colleges. As to the day courses for pupils in offices, here again 
the want will create its means of satisfaction. And it is not 
altogether visionary to suppose that the Institute itself might 
organise a system of teachers and lecturers for architects’ 
pupils. As regards the evening classes, no difficulty at all can 
arise. Besides the courses at the Academy, the University and 
King’s Colleges, and technical schools and colleges, there are 
the Architectural Association and other federated societies ; in 
short, it will not be want of means but want of will and energy 
to use them that will be lacking wherever failure occurs. There- 
fore I may at once proceed to the third and last division of my 
subject, viz::— 

III. The Revision of the Rules by which the Obligatory 
Examination shall be conducted.—Probably this last head is 
one which may be more appropriately discussed at the Board 
of Examiners than at the present gathering, and all I care to 
say upon it is this—that the proportion of marks which shall be 
sufficient to entitle a student to pass must always be regulated 
by the means of education provided to enable him to reach the 
required standard. That standard also must be adjustable to 
the general growth of intelligence until the organisation is 
complete, not only for examinations, but for teaching the 
knowledge required to creditably pass them; very little variation 
upon our present system would be possible. 
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But too much stress cannot be laid upon the great import- 
ance of starting fair with a year’s scientific training before. 
entering the office of an architect, to be followed up thereafter 
by day and evening classes, as artistic as may be. Enthusiasm 
for work and for art will take away the drudgery. Armstead, 
the great sculptor, supported himself by designing silversmiths’ 
work for fourteen years before he took to sculpture as a. 
profession. He worked from nine to five for his livelihood, 
attended life classes from seven to nine, and then went to play 
at home work, and study till twelve or one, and this he kept up 
for several years. Verily, genius is but another name for enthu- 
siastic work and study. 


Architectural Education. 
By G. AITCHISON, A.R A. 


The burning questions of the day, architecturally speaking, 
are, in my opinion, these :— 

1. How can the public be made to desire architecture and 
to appreciate its excellence ? 

2. How can architects be adequately rewarded for their 
skill and knowledge, for, under the present system, they are 
obliged to present all their artistic work for nothing ? 

3. What can be done to aid the progress of architecture ? 

This third question has for one of its factors, at least, the. 
education of students, and it is to this particular factor that I 
propose devoting the few minutes that are allowed me. 

The first thing that strikes us is that when an art is native, 
and when it is the expression of a popular want, we find no 
schools of it. I may instance, in the arts of the day, novel 
writing and engineering. Schools are mostly founded for one 
of two reasons—either to start an art that does not exist, or to 
prop up one on the verge of decay. We could form, too, a 
better notion of the value of schools, if we found that where 
there has been the best school there has been the best archi- 
tecture ; but it is not easy to know which country has the best 
school, unless we take it for granted from its having the best 
architecture. 

I think if the civilised world were polled at the present day 
each nation would place French architecture in the second 
place, ze. after their own, and France has in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts an excellent central school, though some of its 
former pupils think that French architecture is good, rather 
from the natural gifts of the nation than from the teaching of 
its school. We have only one good architectural school in 
England, the Architectural Association, and that is rather 
a mutual improvement society than a school. 

It seems to me that as we cannot produce men with great 
intellects and with a taste for architecture, our only plan is to 
look at what is wanted, and to render the acquisition of the 
necessary knowledge as easy as possible, and, above all things,. 
to bear in mind that though we cannot produce a genius we. 
may well spoil one by smothering his talent under a mass of 
knowledge. As Mark Pattison says, “ Accumulated learning 
stifles the mzen/al powers.” 

It is comparatively easy to state what a man should know 
to be an architect—at any rate, if you exclude the fine art—but 
we have to consider what chance there is of his being able to 
learn it ; for, to be a great architect, requires a combination of 
qualities very rarely found to exist in the same person. Great 
architects are not “like two single gentlemen rolled into one,” 
but, as was lately said, like eight or ten, I think we ought to 
be careful that our student is not equipped like the knight with 
a mousetrap and a beehive, lest he should sleep at a place over- 
run with mice or meet a swarm of bees in his travels. 

It seems to me that every architect must be able to con- 
struct soundly, for without that he is no architect at all. It is a. 
great advantage tog him if he knows mathematics, and when I 
say know, I mean that he can use the higher branches, or else 
he must take theory on trust, and be indebted to some one else 
for the solution of difficult problems. But he must know 
arithmetic. He ought to know descriptive geometry for 
developments, the interpenetration of curved surfaces, for the 
setting out of staircases, and of groins, vaults, and domes, with 
their ribs or panellings. With the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
the Medizevals, geometry was the foundation for architecture. 

We know from the “Arabian Nights” that the Saracen 
architects are always called mathematicians or geometers, even 
if we_had never seen their elaborate geometrical patterns ; we 
also know what a deep knowledge of practical geometry the 
Medizevals must have had, from their works. To revert to our 
student, he must know the statical problems that are met with 
in building, or he must have great observation and great 
memory, and then, too, he will probably only feel safe when he 
is within the limits of works already executed. He must, too, 
have a thoroughly practical acquaintance with the materials he 
uses, if he is to escape serious failure, and as few architects have 
any real practical knowledge, he must have it theoretically. 
He must, too, be a master of geometrical drawing. He must 
more or less be able to plan. He must have a fair notion of 
how his rooms are to be lit, warmed, and ventilated, and of 
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those requirements for health, in the shape of drainage, &c., 
and precautions against heat, cold, anddamp. He wants some 
small knowledge of the law of contracts, and of the laws of 
easements, &c. ; ~ 

The fine art part stands in a very different position. It is a 
thousand to one against any student having any architectural 
invention, and, as far as I know, invention cannot be taught, 
though there is now a proverbial belief that a good school is 
like that American machine where, if live pigs go in at one end, 
pickled pork, saddles, and hair brushes must be turned out at 
the other. We have, therefore, not only to provide the proper 
instruction for the one born architect, but we have to furnish 
the others with something, that will more or less take the place 
of natural powers and invention. ay 

I will put a case which, I think, will make my proposition 
clearer. Suppose we want to make musical composers out of 
a thousand-and-one young fellows, and, as our first test, we 
take only those who can whistle a tune or play “Jim Crow” 
on the Jew’s-harp, what provision should we make for their 
teaching ? 

I have used this illustration because it strikes architects that 
musical composition is a rare gift, while it is commonly sup- 
posed that architectural composition is a common gift, although 
it is not more common than the other. The utmost we can do 
is to cut, polish, and set the stones we have picked up on 
the beach: the bulk will be flints and Brighton emeralds. We 
are lucky if we get a few agates, some rock crystals, and a 
few common amethysts amongst them, and we can hardly 
expect to find a ruby, an emerald, a sapphire, or a 
diamond. Let us see what we can do in the way of cutting, 
polishing, and setting. You cannot have architecture without 
proportion, and scarcely without mouldings. The ordinary 
method of teaching harmonic proportion is to let the student 
draw out the Greek orders and a few Greek buildings, and 
learn the ratios, and perhaps to draw one, and calculate the 
ratio of a few other buildings celebrated for their proportions, 
and try by these means to cultivate his taste. We do the same 
with the Greek mouldings, but too frequently forget to teach 
him that these were executed in marble for a clear atmosphere 
and a sunny climate, while our material is brick or stone, our 
climate is misty, not to speak of the fog in large towns, and the 
climate is the reverse of sunny. Gothic mouldings will at least 
show him how to get shade in a sunless clime, and also the 
devices used to produce lines of light, and he should be made 
to design mouldings for various positions, as elegant as Greek 
ones, and as logical for our climate as the Gothic ones. Study 
will give him more or less insight into the harmonies of lines 
and shapes. 

Style we cannot teach, for no style peculiar to our time 
exists in any civilised nation of the world. Our only hope is 
that by showing him the real styles that have existed, Greek, 
Byzantine, Saracenic, and Gothic, and by letting him take an 
artless structure built in accordance with purely logical deduc- 
tion, and try to make it beautiful. Eccentric ugliness is better 
than second-hand beauty, if it be the right step forward. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s humorous comparison of architects to an opera 
chorus where they all sing “ Let us go,” and never move, is as 
true now as it was when he wrote it. Queen Elizabeth’s 
stinging repartee to Raleigh seems to be acted on by all archi- 
tects In a contrary sense:— 


RALEIGH. —I fear to climb so high lest I do fall. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. —If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all. 


If an architect has time and talent enough to be a sculptor 
as well, by all means let him be one, but our buildings are 
covered with such vile ornament because the architect thinks 
he ought to design it, and have it carved by a mason. The 
public encourage this; they care nothing for sculpture, and 
know if it is architect’s work they get it for nothing or next to 
nothing. 

If Fergusson was right in his statement, that the only cause 
for our not being superior to all past times in the fine arts is 
because we go the wrong way to work, it would be of the very 
first importance to find out how the Greeks, the Byzantine- 
Romans, Saracens, and Medizvals were taught and worked ; 
but I fear the causes lie deeper than that. All that we know is 
how the Italian Renaissance architects were taught. The 
Italians first apprenticed a youth with a taste for the arts toa 
goldsmith to make him handy with his fingers, and to assure him 
of a livelihood should he fail in the arts, they taught him to 
draw the figure, and if he wanted to be an architect, he 
picked up architecture by measuring ruins and seeing how new 
buildings were built. 


_ Though “ self-taught is well taught,” real systematic instruc- 
tion is, in my opinion, invaluable ; it not only saves time, but 
it is more thorough and complete ; only the teaching must not 
be by pedants, however learned or able, but by men who 
know that their teaching is towards another end, and who will 
gy ae it as useful as possible to that end. 

rom 


a lack of preliminary knowledge pupils seem to me to 


leave an office at the very time the knowledge they can only 
get there, is beginning to be of use to them. 

The three main things nineteenth-century architecture seems 
to me to lack is more original and daring construction, more 
invention, more perfect subordination of parts and greater 


finish. If you agree with me it is for you to say how we are to 
compass this. 


The Institute and Architectural Education. 
By L. Boor. 


The Institute having obtained, under royal sanction, en- 
larged powers, intended to increase its usefulness, there appears 
to be an implied obligation that no time should be lost in 
applying them to some practical purpose. If this great work 
is to be achieved by and through the Royal Institute—and it 
appears hopeless to expect it from any other source—the 
Institute will require to be strengthened both within and from 
without. How is this to be done? In no way more surely and 
in no way more worthily than by a beneficent assistance, 
supervision, and direction of the educational efforts now being 
put forth by numerous local architectural societies on behalf of 
those who are honestly and industriously endeavouring to 
qualify themselves as proficient architects. 

If the Institute would only assume its proper position as the 
Alma Mater of the whole profession, receiving and distributing 
valuable assistance without distinction or favour, it would at 
once become apparent that the provinces are capable of 
giving, as well as receiving, something substantial for the 
general good. 

One example in illustration. It is probable that in the 
matter of taking out quantities, measuring up and pricing 
builders’ work, and writing a specification, an average archi- 
tectural student in the provinces would far outstrip his metro- 
politan brother; and although the varying custom in metro- 
politan and provincial practice may differentiate the value of 
such knowledge, it will hardly be denied that it is in itself 
desirable, if not absolutely essential, for the proper equipment 
of an architect who assumes to watch over and guard the 
financial interests of his clients, even if its exercise should be 
confined to supervision only. 

The writer is within his experience in mentioning several 
“ pupils” fairly possessed of such knowledge and capable also, 
and at the same time, of surveying and levelling, or making a 
perspective drawing, and all with equal facility. His purpose 
is, however, not to stir up strife, but rather to bring about a 
spirit of friendly emulation, and an impartial recognition of 
meritorious work in whatever branch or branches of the pro- 
fession it may be exhibited. Some of the artistic excellence 
displayed by those who are nearest to the “light” might well 
be exchanged for some of the practical knowledge possessed by 
the outsiders, to their mutual advantage. 

Let the Institute, like a true, fostering mother, henceforth 
seek to secure the affection of its children by early adoption, 
and such acts of kindly and timely help in their juvenile efforts 
as will make them, when arrived at manhood’s estate, the firm 
adherents and the staunch supporters of its best traditions and 
interests. Every architectural student ought to have the chance 
of a recognised status in its ranks, to be obtained, in the first 
instance, by a preliminary examination as to his general know- 
ledge and special aptitude for the work before him. A second 
or intermediate examination should follow in due course, 
wherein he would be expected to give evidence of proficiency 
in technical knowledge and manipulative skill. A successful 
pass at the third or final examination should entitle him to 
admission as an Associate; and in this and the other stages 
provision should be made for the recognition of exceptional 
ability by the grant of “ honours.” 

The Institute would, of course, suggest the curriculum of 
study ; and in its collective wisdom formulate the examination 
papers, which would be distributed simultaneously to the 
several provincial centres. No enforced attendance of candi- 
dates in London for purposes of examination should be neces- 
sary, because effectual guarantees as to fairness could easily 
be provided under deputed authority and supervision in the 
provinces. With a common standard of proficiency thus set up 
for our younger brethren, in their several degrees, there would 
soon be developed such a spirit of emulation on their part as 
could not fail to arouse the most lethargic student to exertion. 


Learning to be an Architect. 
By J. A. GOTCH. 


Learning to be an architect is about as arduous a task asa 
young man can undertake ; and yet in this country, at any rate, 
there is no task as to which less definite information exists for 
the young man’s guidance. The only thing certainly known to 
be necessary is to article him somewhere—to a friend, a rela- 
tion, a cheap man, or a man in the nearest town, so that he is 
not far from home ; but not by any means necessarily to a man 
who will make a good architect of him, though it by no means 
follows that none of the aforesaid could not do so. And when he 
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is articled, what does his apprenticeship do for him? In nine 
cases out of ten it makes him at the best an architectural prac- 
titioner ; but as for being an architect—with a desire to tread 
the higher and nobler paths of the profession—very few offices 
make him that, at least, provincial offices. If he can spenda 
year or two in another office, and can then settle down some- 
where as an assistant, or perhaps scrape together a practice in 
his own town, learning as he goes along, his ambition is satisfied ; 
for he has had no higher ideal placed before him, and if he reads 
in the professional papers of travelling studentships, or of prizes 
for designs and essays, he regards them as wholly outside his 
province, and meant only for those lucky people whose parents 
live in London. It does not occur to him that he too might try 
his hand at design, for he has never been taught to do anything 
but grub along from day to day at his tracings, and his dull 
brick villas with Bath stone heads and sills and 6-inch bands 
by way of ornament. And as for travelling studentships he 
hardly knows what purpose they serve, for no one has opened 
his eyes to the instruction, the interest, the poetry, and the 
never-ending delight which every village in his country-side 
holds out to those who seek with intelligence and a desire to 
gain knowledge. From the force of circumstances, from the 
absence of any defined track to follow or of fixed goal to reach, 
he moves in a narrow circle, with no ideals and no ambition 
beyond avoiding some disaster, which his scanty knowledge 
renders imminent several times a twelvemonth. 

No doubt the pupil whose lot is cast in a large town, and 
particularly in the largest of all towns, is more fortunate and 
less handicapped by want of guidance. If he gets little from 
his master, he has, at least, more friends of occupations similar 
to his own with whose help he is better able to struggle towards 
the light. But he, too, suffers from the absence of a defined 
track and fixed goals. 

I take it to be one of the objects of this Conference to do 
something towards defining the track and fixing the goals. One 
such goal exists now in. the shape of the examination for 
admittance to the Associateship of the Institute, but this is, 
comparatively, far along the path of life, when the student has 
passed his youth and is entering into manhood. What we 
ought to do is to get at him at the outset, to give him a good 
start upon the track, and to let him feel that there is some one 
who has an intelligent interest in his welfare—some one to 
whom he can apply for help in his needs and for guidance in 
his studies, and some one who will reward him for his exer- 
tions. This position must be filled by the Institute, which must 
first make known what advantages it will offer to those who 
seek its help, and then must define the conditions on which 
that help shall be given. 

At the outset I think we must make up our minds that the 
Institute can at present be not a teaching body, but only an 
examining body. It can give a direction to studies and reward 
success in them, but cannot superintend them from day to day. 
If it can give the right direction to studies it will do a great 
service, for by its means energies now liable to be frittered 
away will be concentrated upon a definite end. But it must 
begin early enough. It must have an influence even upon 
school education, and this it can do by instituting a preliminary 
examination, the object of which shall be not to test the 
student’s knowledge of architecture, but his general knowledge, 
which will be all the more useful if it has a leaning towards 
architecture. This present is not the occasion to define what 
subjects such an examination shall embrace, but it might 
include, in addition to ordinary school subjects, such as algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, and conic sections, one modern foreign 
language, elementary mechanics, drawing, and perhaps a cer- 
tain amount of the history of architecture. Its object being, in 
fact, to make sure that the intending architect shall have a 
decent general education before he applies himself to the par- 
ticular pursuit of architecture. 

This examination passed, the student is in touch with the 
Institute. To it he will look as the governing body of his pro- 
fession ; from it, and especially from its library, he will receive 
assistance, and for its prizes he will be able to compete. The 
advantage of thus reaching the student at the outset and of 
keeping a hold on him is obvious. 

One goal, therefore, we have now fixed. Thenext would be 
an intermediate examination, which might dispose of element- 
ary matters in materials, construction and history,and pave the 
way for the third goal in the shape of the Associate examina- 
tion. 

By these means the interest of the student would be main- 
tained throughout his course of study, and his studies would be 
concentrated towards a definite end ; he would have a palpable 
series of objects to strive after, and he would have a certain 
amount of assistance afforded him in the process. But, gentle- 
men, it is one thing to set up goals, it is another thing to 
provide the means of attaining them. As to the first or pre- 
liminary examination, if it were once established, there is little 
doubt that plenty of schools would shape their course of study 
to meet it, for it would embrace little besides ordinary school 
knowledge. But once fairly committed to the profession and 


working for the intermediate examination, there exists at present 
no satisfactory guidance and no adequate agency to impart in- 
struction. It is generally admitted that, however much the 
system of pupilage may suit our English character, it does not 
and cannot impart certain branches of knowledge which are 
becoming essential to the architect. It is true that in London 
there are many isolated sources for obtaining this extra-official 
learning, but they are not known to all, they are scattered here 
and there, they keep all sorts of hours, and no one has yet 
offered a clue to the labyrinth of their conflicting positions and 
times of work. Such a clue the Institute might certainly give, 
and I believe it is about to do so. That is to say, it will recom- 
mend to the student a course of study to be followed at one or 
more of the existing institutions, and no doubt that will be of 
the highest utility ; in fact, it will be the most that can be done 
in the present state of things. But it will be a curious patch- 
work of an education, with a lecture here and a lecture there, 
extracted from courses which only touch architecture inci- 
dentally, and to which architectural students are admitted, as it 
were, by grace. However, if we grumble, let it be understood 
that we grumble not that other people do so much for us, but 
that we have done so little for ourselves. However, we are 
beginning to stir now. Our supplemental charter will give us 
greater scope, and it will be one great step towards improving 
our system of education if we establish such a series of 
examinations as has been sketched. It will bring the question 
into focus. There will yet remain the more difficult task of 
providing the agency by which the instruction necessary to 
meet these examinations is to be obtained. As a stopgap, the 
course of study to be followed at existing institutions will be of 
great use ; but I for one shall hardly be content till the function 
now fulfilled in a voluntary system by the Architectural Asso- 
ciation has devolved upon an authority recognised by the pro- 
fession, and in a manner to reach not only students living in 
London, but those whose lot is’ cast in the obscurity of the 
provinces. 
College Training for Architects. 


By ARTHUR HILL, M.R.1.A. 


There is no reason why architecture should not stand on the 
same platform as medicine and other professions, and be 
included in the curriculum of the several universities of the 
kingdom, one direct effect of which would be the status it would 
give Architecture as a learned profession—a status the public 
would not be slow to acknowledge. Arrangements could easily 
be made, at least in those colleges where schools of engineering 
already exist, which would enable young architects and young 
engineers to pursue their studies side by side—an association 
which would be of manifest benefit to both. 

The problem has been already solved in America. In 
several colleges in that country departments of architecture are 
to be found. In Columbia College, New York, which I may 
take as an example, there are seven parallel courses, all leading 
to a degree, viz.:—1I, Mining; 2, civil engineering; 3, metal- 
lurgy ; 4, geology; 5, chemistry ; 6, architecture ; 7, sanitary 
engineering. 

The first year’s course, which is the same for the students of 
all the different departments, embraces mathematics, some of 
the physical sciences, and drawing. The second year’s begins 
to take a special professional direction, introducing the history 
of architecture into a course which is mainly an extension of 
the former. The third year, the higher mechanics, strength of 
materials, and other scientific studies are linked with archi- 
tectural design, decoration, and drawing. While in the fourth 
year the student’s time is more devoted to art and professional 
work ; and science is only treated in its application to technical 
subjects. 

In England we are quite as well able to provide a system of 
professional college training as in America ; and the facility we 
enjoy of being able to study ancient monuments without cross- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean is at least one important point in our 
favour. In Liverpool a most admirable School of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering has recently been established. There 
is a similar school in Bristol. Owens College, Manchester, is 
well known; and in other towns besides London technical 
schools are springing up, mostly due to private munificence, 
such as the Mason Institute, where scientific training is to be 
had, but where—unfortunately for scientific men, as well as for 
others—science is taught without the smallest shade of art in 
the prevailing atmosphere. 

Now, every one of these institutions, as well as the Irish 
and Scotch Universities could be utilised for the purpose, and 
Cambridge, with its magnificent School of Archeology and 
its Slade Professorship and the recently-established School of 
Applied Mechanics, might also aid in the movement. At 
Bristol an effort has already been made to associate architec- 
ture with engineering in one department. How far it has been 
successful I am unable to say, but an isolated and tentative 
effort of this kind, without general professional connection, can- 
not hope to effect the tithe of what a united effort would with 
the assistance of the profession at large. 
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At the Conference of 1874 a paper of mine was read 
advocating the addition of a Professorship of Architecture to 
those colleges where a school of engineering already existed. 
In repeating the suggestion as I do now, after an interval of 
thirteen years, I believe the necessity of some system of educa- 
tion for architects is no longer in question, that nothing remains 
but to devise the way and the means. Since then the Royal 
Institute of British Architects examinations has come into 
existence, and any system of education that may now be devised 
should be so built up that this examination may become the 
key-stone of the whole. 

Now examinations conducted without a properly con- 
nected underlying system of tuition cannot be productive of 
any uniformity of result, a defect fatal to any broad influence of 
general benefit to the profession. But with a system of col- 
legiate training, not confined to the metropolis, but scattered in 
many parts of the kingdom, all working in harmony, preparing 
candidates for this examination, a very different result would be 
attained, for there can be no doubt young men who had spent 
two or three years in some college where their time was wholly 
devoted to study, and not frittered away in the commonplace 
duties of a drawing clerk, would ineffably surpass those whose 
reading was of the present promiscuous type, thereby tending 
(1) to raise the standard of the examinations and consequently 
of the profession at large ; (2) to impress the public with the 
advantage of proper preliminary training. 

Theoretical college work is not intended as a substitute for 
pupilage in an architect’s office, but as a preliminary step 
thereto, for business habits cannot be acquired by theory, and 
the various details of practical work must be learned by con- 
tact with them. But an architect, once accustomed to pupils 
er assistants who had a knowledge of drawing, of the nature 
and properties of materials, and some idea of mouldings and 
other architectural details before entering his office, would never 
again take a raw youngster, no matter what fee was offered, but 
would recommend the youth to study in some college for a 
couple of years or so, and then, and not until then, to think of 
office work. 

Of course, any scheme of education would be doomed to 
failure unless it were taken up by the profession at large with 
the intention of making it an ultimate success; and it is upon 
this particular aspect of the education question that the Con- 
ference may be so influential. 

It is not necessary to refer in detail to the subjects to be 
taught ; the extent or balance of the various studies ; how they 
should be taught; and who should teach them; as these matters 
do not affect the main question, and are comparatively easy to 
arrange ; but examinations, the award of diplomas, and the 
general control and direction of the system are questions of 
primary importance, and demand more particular reference. 

__Each of the several colleges already referred to might set up 
independent schools of architecture, and grant any degrees or 
diplomas they chose, having no connection with the Institute 
or profession in any way—a state of things undesirable, but not 
at all unlikely to arise unless the profession take an initial step 
and appoint a General Board of Professional Education, whose 
duty it should be to organise, control, and direct everything 
connected with education throughout the whole country. This 
Board should consist, in the first instance, of those gentlemen 
who form the present Examination Committee of the Institute, 
who have devoted so much time and labour to this matter, and 
who have brought it into the position it now occupies, together 
with representatives of the Architectural Association, and pos- 
sibly of the leading provincial societies also. Some of the 
professors of the different colleges which from time to time 
join the scheme should, evr officdo, have seats on the Board, or 
at least a consultative voice in the settlement of technical 
questions. But the Board should act as the representative of 
the Institute, and be responsible to that body. 

Their first duty should be to enter into negotiations with 
some college or colleges to be selected for the purpose of ex- 
periment—say, for example, King’s or University College, 
London, and in the provinces, Liverpool, or Owens College, 
Manchester—and secure the appointment of a professor, or pro- 
fessors, of architecture, who would lecture on professional sub- 
jects, and superintend the drawing school and class of design. 
Then a proper course of study should be arranged, In these 
colleges many of the courses on scientific subjects and lan- 
guages would be found exactly suitable for the purpose without 
requiring any alteration, and the special lectures now intended 
for engineers might be utilised to a large extent, so that in this 
way a very comprehensive education might be afforded to the 
future members of our profession, without any expense save 
that of the special architectural course, and the cost of this, 
together with any illustrations or books that it may be necessary 
to provide could not under any circumstances be very serious, 
aa Ae be divided in some ratio between the Institute and 
ees “ii themselves. From year to year further efforts 
Siac, irl induce other Colleges to join and become 
shin. cont e Board of Education, so that ultimately all parts 

§¢om may be included in the system. 


Having so provided for “education,” the next duty of the 
Board would be that of “examination.” To insure uniformity 
of teaching amongst the different colleges, all examinations 
should be conducted by examiners appointed by the Board. 
The examiners might visit and hold examinations in the dif- 
ferent centres, or all the candidates might assemble in London 
for the purpose. The final examination for the degree or 
diploma which, under the new charter, the Institute have taken 
powers to confer, might be found preferable to conduct in this 
latter way. 

A student should give his whole time to study for the first 
two years, but the third year’s course might be so arranged, by 
giving the lectures in the afternoon or evening, that the student 
could commence practical work in an architect’s office at the 
same time if he were disposed to do so, The examinations 
should be divided in the same way. One to be held at the end 
of the second year’s course, equivalent to what is called the 
“half degree” in some universities, and carrying with it 
admission to the Institute as an Associate. And after the third 
year’s course, a still higher examination for the Diploma in 
Architecture and Fellowship of the Institute. 

Of course, the scheme is here indicated in general outline 
only, and yet requires a great deal of consideration before all 
the details can be filled in, but I believe it is quite capable of 
being brought toa successful issue. Its main features are :— 
1. Decentralisation. 2. Education conducted by trained 
teachers. 3. Professional control. 4. Maximum of result 
combined with the minimum of expense. 5. The association 
from the beginning, of art and science in the same course of 
technical education. 

The adoption of some such scheme as this, which can be 
effected without an Act of Parliament, will tend more than any- 
thing else to produce the federation so many seem now to 


desire, but in what I believe to be its true form, namely, the 
federation of learning. 


& Studio for Architecture: A Suggestion. 


By PROFESSOR ROGER SMITH. 


No proposal for architectural education is, in the judgment 
of most of us—certainly in mine—likely to supersede pupilage ~ 
as the most valuable way of fitting a youth for the practice of 
architecture. But something is needed that shall supplement 
pupilage. What appears to me desirable is an organisation for 
giving regular systematic instruction day by day, at the draw- 
ing-board chiefly, and therefore different from and in addition 
to the classes at King’s College or University College or the 


‘Architectural Association. 


Instruction in architecture, obtainable in the daytime at 
moderate yet fairly remunerative fees, in the metropolis and 
the great centres, such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, ought to attract students of at least three dis- 
tinct classes :—(1) Youths destined for the architectural pro- 
fession who have left school or college, but whose friends are 
very wisely advised that they will be better prepared to reap 
benefit from being an architect’s pupils if they have some in- 
struction in the rudiments of architecture before being articled. 
It is, let me observe in passing, of great importance to provide 
for youths at this stage something which shall form a kind of 
bridge between the regular routine of school, when all the work 
is cut out beforehand and every hour accounted for, and the 
freedom from restraint, and usually also from guidance, of an 
office. (2) Pupils whose masters recognise that their offices 
are not places where much definite instruction is possible, and 
embrace an opportunity of securing such teaching outside. - 
(3) Young men of older standing preparing to pass the Institute 
examinations. Classes 1 and 2 would furnish the junior 
students ; class 3, the seniors, some of whom would be fitted 
to act as monitors, with advantage to themselves and to 
the juniors, as some of the elder men did in Mr. Harvey’s 
excellent masonry class. 

The object of this paper is to suggest that it would be per- 
fectly feasible, and not difficult to establish for the benefit of 
such students, by private enterprise, what I propose to call an 
architect’s studio; not on the lines of the afe/zers in which 
architects, painters, and sculptors in Paris learn their art, but 
with some resemblance thereto, though more like some private 
drawing studios, such as Leigh’s, which have done good work 
in London at one time. I believe that such an establishment, 
set up by the right man, would be successful, and would be of 
great service. Why should not a properly-qualified architect— 
or better, two friends, of whom one inclines to the art and the 
other to the science of our profession—open a large, well-lighted 
room, fitted like a drawing-office, but with the addition of a good 
supply of the needful books, prints, and plaster casts, where 
students could attend five days and a half in the week, and 
receive instruction, and draw under constant, or at least daily, 
guidance and supervision? The subjects to be taught ought to 
be those which the master is thoroughly competent to teach, 
and such as the students most require to learn. Some or all of 
the following suggest themselves :— 
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1. First, draughtsmanship.—Every drawing made should 
be scrutinised from the point of view of how it is done 
as well as what it represents, and each day’s work, as far as it 
is done with the pencil, should be a drawing lesson as well as 
an architectural lesson. 

2. Architectural forms and details——In the case of junior 
students I would limit this to a somewhat complete study of 
Greek from prints and drawings, and, where possible, casts ; 
and of some one period of English Gothic from actual buildings 
and plaster casts. Perhaps I may be permitted, as it is 
necessary to make this paper short, to refer to my syllabus on 
the study of architecture issued by the Department of Science 
and Art, for a statement of reasons for this programme, for 
which there is not space here. In the case of advanced 
students I would add work in that style of architecture with 
which the teacher has made himself most familiar, or in which 
he has won distinction, and if this were to lead to the forma- 
tion round an able teacher of something like a school, I do not 
think the result would be a bad one. 

3. Designing architecture, general principles of composition, 
consistency in the use of examples, and practice in making 
designs to conform to a fixed programme, and to embody the 
forms and details of a definite style. 

4. Perspective and sciography. 

5. Water-colour drawing. 

6. Measuring, sketching, and drawing out portions of some 
existing building, and drawing up a written description of the 
same. 

7. Descriptive geometry, and the modern graphic methods 
of investigating the strains in trusses, beams, arches, and other 
structures, 

8. Building construction. 

If it were possible to combine with the studio a workshop 
where the students could do some carpenter’s, joiner’s, or 
mason’s work, under a competent foreman, this would add to 
the value of the course. Students who attend a studio could 
consult the master about their private reading and how best to 
employ their evenings, and which of the various institutions or 
classes open affords them the instruction suited to their indi- 
vidual needs. I do not think the studio should itself have 
evening classes, unless it were drawing-classes. Some of the 
students might, perhaps, spend part of the day-time as well as 
their evenings in attending classes for the study of some 
cognate subject, such as mathematics, geology, mineralogy, or 
hygiene. The experiment would have the best chance of 
success if tried first in London, or better still Westminster, 
close to the Abbey and the Architectural Museum, and within 
easy reach of the South Kensington Museum, and accessible 
from most parts. 

The most difficult and most essential part remains, viz., to 
find the right man for the undertaking, and to deter the wrong 
one from attempting it. He who might with advantage start and 
carry on such a studio must be an educated and cultivated 
person, both as to general knowledge and as to architecture. If 
he is to teach and train he must first know and be trained. 
He must also be apt toteach. This aptitude is to some extent 
a natural gift. Further, he must be thoroughly in touch with 
the students. This is perhaps oftenest met with in a young 
or youngish man, but mature age need not be a disqualification. 
There are many men past middle life still capable of feeling all 
a young man’s difficulties, winning his confidence, and rousing 
his enthusiasm. Who, for example, that knows our friend the 
present director of the British School of Archzeology at Athens 
could imagine that his years and his honours would ever pre- 
vent any student from feeling at home under his guidance? 
A last qualification, but I think an essential one if the experi- 
ment is to succeed, is that the master must be to some little 
exterit a manof mark. I do not mean that he must bea Royal 
Academician, or some one of that standing, but he must be 
sufficiently’ a marked man to command the confidence of 
students, of the body of architects, and to a certain extent of 
the outside public; otherwise students will be slow to find him 
and their friends backward in sending them. He must also be 
able to devote a considerable amount of time to the work; not, 
indeed, all day, but some part of every day, and with energy 
and devotedness it appears practically certain that the starter 
of such a studio would render a great service to his profession, 
and that his undertaking would serve to introduce a much- 
needed improvement. 


The Architectural School of the Royal Academy, 


By R. P. Spirrs, F.S.A, 


As it is now close upon eighteen years since I was appointed 
Master of the Architectural School of the Royal Academy, it 
has seemed to me, on the present occasion, that a few words 
might not be out of place on the experience which I have there 
gained in the training of students in architectural design and 
draughtsmanship. It may further be of advantage if in the 
discussion which may follow some hints are given as to any 
development in the programme there carried out. 1 feel strongly, 


in these days of progress in education, that it is impossible to. 
stand still, and although the advance in architectural design 
which has taken place in England during the last fifteen years. 
is greater than the most sanguine of us could have hoped, that 
very progress should give us hope, and incite us to further 
endeavours in the promotion of greater development. As it is 
always necessary to commence on some foundation, when 
appointed by the Council of the Royal Academy, I began by 
an attempt to carry out those principles in which I had myself 
been brought up, viz., the curriculum of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. I soon found out two difficulties. 

1. The time at the disposal of the students was too short to 
allow me to hope that I could give them more than a smattering 
of French traditional teaching ; and 

2. In many cases I had to deal with students whose taste 
and predilection were in favour of almost every known period 
of art, and the utmost I could do was to accept their version of 
what was the correct style to design in, and confine my advice 
within the limits of the styles they selected. 

In 1876 or 1877 the late Mr. George Edmund Street 
proposed to the Council of the Royal Academy that the 
architect members of the Academy should be allowed to con- 
tribute their quota of instruction in the school, as had always 
been done by the painters and sculptors. At first I did not 
think the scheme was likely to succeed, for it seemed difficult 
to understand how architects in large practice, and who were 
obliged to be frequently absent from town, could attend 
regularly. I was mistaken; the visitors (as they are called) 
made it an engagement, and from then till now have carried 
out completely the programme which Mr. Street laid down. It 
is needless to say that it has been productive of the greatest 
good ; after many years of teaching there is a natural tendency 
to settle in a groove: it was not observable at the time, but 
now, as I look back on the old days when I was sole director, I 
see I was running in a groove out of which I have been taken 
by the visitors, and I have probably learned more from their 
teaching than perhaps even the students. 

The visitors are, of course, men of different views, but they 
have all of them recognised that they had to deal with students 
designing in various phases of style, and have given their 
advice accordingly. I remember when Mr. Street first came 
down he began by presenting each student with a design of his 
own. He found, however, that when they came to a second 
subject they expected another design, gratis, to be made for 
them, and he saw that it was better to take the students’ idea, 
and suggest how it could be improved. It was interesting to 
note how, with his profound knowledge of the value of mould- 
ings, a poor, commonplace cardboard design developed itself gra- 
dually into a fair example of serious work, reasonable in its plan 
and in its construction, and in some cases of great artistic 
merit. It is on this principle that the instruction in the 
Academy is given, and I consider that if the student is required 
to frame his plan on the actual requirements and their best dis- 
tribution, to base his elevation and section on the plan, and to 
keep the whole design within the limits of sound construction, 
it is better to leave alone the question of style for the moment 
to the taste of the student, and to trust that in course of time 
artistic design will naturally develop itself. If, for instance, a 
student brings down a design bristling with Dutch impurities 
(and I am afraid Mr. Norman Shaw has passed many a 
mauvais guart a’heure over some), it is of no use trying to. 
make it pure Italian. Keep within the style (if it can be 
called one), but insist upon the construction being properly 
shown, and the scale being preserved throughout, trusting that 
in course of time the impurities will pass away. Everything 
must have a beginning. I do not mean to say that this is 
always done. Owing to office and other engagements, there is 
not regularity of attendance which enables the visitors or 
myself to see our advice carried out to the full, but it is the 
principle on which the instruction is based, and I am sure of 
this, that, so far as construction is concerned, there is rarely a 
drawing sent in by an Academy student which would not make 
a much better working drawing than the finest example sent up 
in competition in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The English 
architectural student has fortunately never even heard of that 
pale pink tint which is generally passed over all the sectional 
parts of French drawings, even in those which are sent to the 
contractor as working drawings. Now in making these obser~ 
vations it must not be supposed that I wish in any way 
to diminish the immense value of an academical course of 
training, such as is given in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris ; 
having passed through it myself, I should be most ungrateful if 
I did. But we have to take things as they are. There is no 
National School of Architecture here ; there is no traditional 
teaching of two hundred years, as in France. So far as archi- 
tectural design is concerned, I am inclined to think this is a 
positive advantage, and that in consequence English archi- 
tecture is at present in a much more healthy state than that of 
either France or Germany. In Ecclesiastical architecture it 
has always been so, and of late the progress made in Domestic 
and town architecture has been such as to outstrip entirely our 
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foreign contemporaries. In speaking of town architecture I 
am referring to single buildings only, and not the arrange- 
ments of streets and squares, in which, unfortunately, the 
advice of architects is entirely ignored. There are various 
causes to which I attribute this, and if I venture now to express 
my opinion on them it is (1) to challenge criticism, and (2), if I 
am right, to emphasise their existence, so as to guide students 
in their future studies. : . 

Firstly, to the influence of the Gothic revival we owe the 
foundation of our modern school. The practice of constant 
measurement and delineation of our ancient cathedrals and 
churches for the purpose of their restoration led of necessity to 
the study of the principles on which their designs were based, 
and English architects, instead of trusting to pattern-books for 
their ideas, went to nature ; that is to say, having no traditional 
school of teaching, they sought for the principles of design in 
ancient work. It was a much longer process, and the full 
measure of its value was becoming apparent about fifteen years 
ago when, singular to say, one of those peculiar changes of 
taste took place to which, in the absence of traditional work- 
manship, we are liable, and the later phase of the Renaissance 
styles gradually forced themselves to the front ; but the seeds 
were already sown, and the interpretation of a phase of style 
(say, for example, of the architecture of Francis I.) by an 
English architect approaches much nearer to the spirit of its 
design than that which can be conceived by a student who 
has followed the traditional teaching of a foreign Classic 
school. 

Secondly, we have to take into account the more practical 
mind of an English student, who bases his design on the nature 
of the materials he has to employ, and who, in default of 
abundance of stone and to waste, as in France, has to turn to 
the best account the simpler materials of brick, terra-cotta, and 
what is known in England as half-timber construction. Now 
the economical and artistic treatment of these materials forms 
no part of the curriculum of study in foreign schools ; if brick 
is used it is employed decoratively, and not as the elementary 
means of construction. It is in the employment of these 
materials, and their artistic development, that the English 
architect has made that extraordinary progress to which I have 
already alluded. 

It will suffice if I draw attention to one example in London 
—the Regent’s Park Lodge, by Mr. W. Eden Nesfield—and ask 
you to compare that building with any of the hundred and 
more villas of the better sort which have sprung up round 
Paris, at Auteuil, Passy, and other places. The plan is about 
the same in both cases, and of square form: in the French 
villas the walls are all carried up to an equal height, decorated 
in various fantastic ways, and crowned with an ordinary pitched 
roof and an iron cresting. Mr. Nesfield, on the other hand, has 
by an ingenious arrangement of roof and the employment of 
bow windows, oriels, dormers, half-timber and tile-hung con- 
struction, created a world of artistic design, and at some- 
thing like half the cost per cubic foot of the French stone 
villa. 

Mr. Nesfield’s design is a brilliant example of what I may 
call material architecture, in which the economic and artistic 
treatment of simple materials is turned to the best account. 
The French villas are examples of what I may call architecture, 
that is to say, designs which on paper with gradated tints look 
very well, but in execution are not only commonplace, but 
sometimes at variance with the proper and consistent use of 
the material. Now, I think that this is a very important con- 
sideration. You will remember that Victor Hugo in his novel, 
“ Notre Dame de Paris,” points out with remarkable sagacity 
the real cause of the decadence of modern art. Gazing from 
the printed book to the magnificent cathedral of Paris, he puts 
these words into the mouth of one of his characters, “ Ceci 
tuera cela, le livre tuera Védifice.” I may now go further, and 
turning from the elaborately-finished drawings of the present 
day to one of our ancient monuments erected when drawing 
materials were of the scantiest description, exclaim, “ Ceci 
tuera cela, le dessin tuera l’architecture.” 

In these days of expert draughtsmanship this is what we 
have to fear most, and the best advice I can give to students is 
to accustom themselves to measure and draw continually from 
old work, and not to take their ideas from pattern books. In 
this respect I consider that the late William Burges, in his 
admirable work on architectural drawing, has left us a book 
which may always be held up as a model of the kind of 
measuring and drawing which every student should pursue. 
His aim was not to make pretty and effective drawings, but to 
analyse and dissect ancient work, and thereby deduce the prin- 
ciples which governed its design. The good influence which 
Burges exerted in his lifetime was greater than that, I think, of 
any other artist ; let us hope that the legacy he left in this 

work above alluded to will continue to exert that beneficial 
influence. 
_ In the discussion Professor Smith, Mr. Aitchison, Mr. 
Stannus, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Millard, Professor Kerr, Mr. 
Aldridge, Mr. Middleton, and Mr. Slater took part. ; 


Evening Meeting. 
New Materials and Inventions, 


By J. SLATER, M.A. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Slater, in which he 
described certain modern inventions that interested him, He 
began with referring to experiments which demonstrated that 
unless traps are ventilated they are liable to be unsealed. It is 
absolutely necessary, if the trap is to be a safe one, that all the 
trap branches into the main pipe should have an ample venti- 
lating pipe carried up from them, and branched into the main 
pipe above the point where the highest trap branch enters it. 
In connection with this subject it was mentioned that experience 
seems to point to the desirability of decreasing rather than 
enlarging the size of pipes: 4-inch glazed earthenware pipes 
for house drains, and 33-inch lead pipes for soil pipes, if pro- 
perly connected and laid, will suffice for all purposes, and will 
keep much cleaner than those of larger bore, always supposing 
they are properly flushed out. The following inventions were 
noticed :— 

I. Messrs. Doulton’s new form of nosing for stone or con- 
crete steps, This is called the silicon tread, and is a kind of 
terra-cotta, z.e. clay burnt as hard as it is possible to bake it. 
These treads were used for three years at the recent exhibitions 
at South Kensington, and must have had several millions of 
persons passing over them. 

2. Mr. Wright’s “coke-breeze fixing blocks.” These are 
made of the same size as an ordinary brick, and can be built in 
the walls wherever required, and their constitution is such that 
they will hold nails as well as wood. They can be used for 
fixing skirtings, dados, and linings of all kinds on the interiors 
of brick walls, and for external use if a portion of a wall is to be 
hung with tiles. , 

3. The American “ Wight” fireproofing system, consisting 
of iron joists, concrete, and hollow fireclay tiles of different 
depths. The hollow tiles are temporarily supported by center- 
ing, and are set in cement, the middle tile acting as a key- 
stone. The bottom edges of the tiles are grooved, in order to 
give a good key for the plaster of the ceiling, and on the top of 
the flat arch thus formed concrete may be laid of any thick- 
ness that seems desirable, thus entirely encasing the iron 
girder. The weight of the deeper arch is about 35 lbs. per foot 
super. 

4. An American method of making wooden floors practi- 
cally fireproof on the underside. This is done by flat inter- 
locking fireclay tiles carried by iron clips screwed to the joists, 
the underside of these tiles being grooved to form a key to the 
plaster. A space of 2 inches is thus left between the plaster 
and the wooden joists, and as the tiles themselves will stand 
almost any heat that can be brought to bear on them, the joists 
are absolutely protected.; on the upper side fine concrete or 
pugging might be used. This system of fireclay ceilings can 
be affixed to existing floors by simply hacking off the lath and 
plaster. 

5. An American way of fireproofing wrought-iron columns 
by encasing them with fireclay blocks. The fireclay blocks are 
grooved and are secured by iron plates with claws, which fit on 
the rivet-heads. In circular cast-iron columns a metal band is 
brought round the column, hooked together, and dropped into 
the groove of the blocks. In either case a heavy bed of mortar 
is next applied, and then another course of blocks is bedded, or, 
as the Americans say, “ crowded down” over the band or plate. 
This process is continued till the column is entirely encased, 
then it is plastered with Keene’s or Parian cement, making a 
gvod surface for decoration. 

6. The Doulton-Peto fireproof blocks. These are extra- 
ordinarily like the first kind of American arch blocks. Mr. 
Slater believed the idea was obtained from the American 
system, and had no doubt that Mr. Doulton would carry this 
system further in the way of casing columns, &c. 

7. Lindsay’s steel decking, which consists of a series of 
steel troughs rivetted together and supported either on walls or 
on girders, and filled in with concrete. Fora space of 30 feet 
the depth of the decking need only be 5 inches to support a 
load of 13 cwt. per foot super. Messrs. Lindsay roll many 
sections of steel which can very easily be formed into columns 
by rivetting. 

7A. A metallic cement which allows decayed stone to be 
restored in an effective and economical way. ; 

8. A substitute for wood lathing, either for partitions or 
ceilings. This consists of galvanised iron netting, which is 
fixed by staples to hoop-iron slips, which are themselves secured 
edgewise to the studs or joists. The wire netting is then 
covered with plaster in the ordinary way. The wooden frame- 
work of the partition may be replaced by a construction of 
angle iron, which takes up only half the space of an ordinary 
quarter or brick-nog partition, and this saving of space may 
sometimes be of considerable importance, 

9. The high-pressure fire hydrant system. It consists in 
connecting with the ordinary mains one or more closed steel 
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tanks charged with water, which can be at any moment sub- 
mitted to any desired pressure up to Ioo lbs. to 120 lbs. per 
square inch. This pressure is maintained by a series of 
wrought-iron cylinders filled with compressed air by means 
of a small air-pump or by other means, and kept permanently 
at the required pressure. These cylinders can be placed in any 
convenient position at a distance from the water-tank, and are 
connected together by small pipes so as to form practically 
one vessel, the bottom of which is connected by a small air- 
pipe about 3-inch internal diameter with the water-tank. At 
the base of the water-container there is a large float ball-valve 
which closes the access to the mains as soon as the water is 
discharged, and thus prevents the air entering these mains. 
The water-container can be made of any required size, but for 
a large building it would probably be preferable to increase 
the number rather than the size of the containers. It is 
calculated that a vessel containing 2,000 gallons would give, 
with ordinary-sized pipes, a delivery of 50 gallons per minute 
for forty minutes, and as the extinguishing power of water is 
much increased by very high pressure, this amount would gene- 
rally suffice for the suppression ofa large fire. Of course, after 
once going off, the air cylinders require recharging, but an air- 
pump is not absolutely indispensable, as steel bottles containing 
air at a pressure of over 1,500 lbs. are now prepared, which can 
be carried about to anyextent. Mr. Vinning, the inventor, is 
now engaged in putting up this apparatus at the South 
Kensington Museum. 

10. American glass-lined pipes, which can be made to any 
bend that may be desired. Considerable difficulty was found 
in making the joints sound ; this has, however, now been over- 
come, as the joints are all ground by an emery wheel, and 
special washers are used. In addition to these pipes being 
non-corrosive, it requires a much more severe frost to congeal 
the water in these pipes than in ordinary metal ones. This is 
due partly to the packing and partly to the bad conducting 
power of the glass. These pipes can be jointed with much 
greater ease and speed than lead pipes, and when this is taken 
into account, their cost will be hardly any more than lead 
pipes. For breweries, acid works, and other places where 
ordinary pipes are soon destroyed, ihese glass-lined pipes will 
be most useful. 

11. The Otis elevator, a suspended lift, worked by hydraulic 
power. The cage iscarried by four iron wire ropes, which pass 
to a wrought-iron yoke, and then, dividing into two pairs, are 
carried down to two timber beams, upon which the frame of 
the cage stands. The wire ropes pass over a guide pulley, and 
also over a loose pulley, and are fastened to a strong beam at 
the top of the building. The ropes are not connected directly 
with the cross-beams, but with a balanced lever-beam. The 
framework of the cage carries gun-metal guides, which slide 
on each side of the timber uprights. The motive-power is 
water, but no excavation for a ram is required, as the cylinder 
and piston which constitute the driving power can be fixed on 
the ground bed. By the intervention of the loose pulley just 
mentioned, the ascent or descent of the piston in the cylinder 
for any distance lowers or raises the cage just twice as much, 
and there would of course be no difficulty in increasing the 
mechanical advantage by the use of more pulleys. The 
admission of water to the piston is effected by a valve close to it. 
The causes of danger are three: first, breaking of the sup- 
porting ropes ; second, too rapid a descent in consequence of 
heavy weights; third, the counterweight carrying up a lightly- 
loaded cage higher than is intended, and thus breaking the 
connection with the flanges. The latter was the cause of the 
accident at the Grand Hotel, Paris. As the cage is in itself 
slightly heavier than the counterweight, the latter accident 
cannot happen ; and even if it could, and the piston-rod were 
broken, the only tendency would be for the cage to fall rapidly, 
and this cannot occur. In case of the breaking of any one 
rope, the balance-beam is acted on, and a wedge-grip is brought 
into action on both sides of the lift. If all the ropes were to 
break, and the cage were to commence to hurry to the bottom, 
a second safety device is provided which comes into play as 
soon as a certain speed is attained, and this brings the wedges 
into play at once and stops the descent of the cage. As soon 
as these wedges have acted, they cannot be released except by 
raising the cage. It is important to notice that the mere 
stretching of one of the ropes affects the balance-beam, and 
thus advertises itself to the attendant, who must at once see 
what is the matter with the ropes, and properly adjust them. 
Experience has proved that the wire ropes made by the 
American Elevator Company last, on the average, five years. 
Another important point to be noticed is that this lift can be 
worked at a very low pressure, say 40 lbs. to the square inch. 

12. A new stove, the invention of Mr. Lofts, of Cambridge. 
_The principle is to compel the smoke and heated air to take a 
circuitous course, warming a large surface of metal before it 
goes up the chimney. It thus differs from the majority of im- 
proved stoves which have been manufactured of late years, and 
which for the most part rely upon warming a large amount of 
alr and causing it to enter the room. Several tests of this 


stove have been made, and its economical consumption of coal 
has been clearly established. 

13. Balusters and newels, “square turned,’ by Messrs. 
Carter and Aynsley, of Bishopsgate Street. 

14. Kaye’s locks, which are commendable for simplicity of 
construction, and an automatic cupboard lock. 

15. Radeke’s compressed wood pulp. Some kind of com- 
position is used as a basis, and is laid on a thin veneer of any 
kind of wood, such as oak, walnut, &c., and the whole is then 
compressed by hydraulic power into moulds, which can be 
made of any required design, except that it is impossible to 
have deeply under-cut mouldings. The grain of the wood is 
excellently preserved, and the effect of the finished product as 
a means of wall decoration is certainly good. 

16. Improved gasburners, in order to obtain more perfect 
combustion, such as Albo-Carbon light, the Wenham lamp, 
Sugg’s Cromarty burner, the Siemens regenerative gas burner, 
and the Welspach incandescent lamp, which latter consists in 
the combination with the gas flame of a thin cylinder of some 
refractory substance which glows at a white heat. 

17. The battery of the Union Electrical Power Light Co. 
The elements consist of solid slabs of peroxide of lead and 
plates of spongy lead, and are immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid. The peculiarity of the peroxide plates is that the material 
used in its construction causes it to set into a perfectly hard 
and durable form, so that it is not injured by transport. The 
size of the plates is 7 inches by 4 inches, and the total weight 
of the cell complete in a case is 20 lbs. 11 ozs. only. This 
lightness is achieved partly by the plates being loosely held by 
strips of celluloid, which material is also used to cover the 
strips of platinum by which contact is made. The elements 
are connected together by platinum wires dipping into small 
wells of mercury. A battery of fifteen cells will run twelve 
ten-candle incandescent lamps. 

18. A small primary battery and lamp combined, which 
will enable any one to have an electric lamp on his table at 
any time, and which can be recharged by simply pouring into 
the cell containing the plates the necessary liquid. 

In conclusion Mr. Slater referred to the experiments of 
Professor Bauschinger, of Munich, on the strength of materials, 
of which a résumé by Professor Unwin has been published. 
In 1870 a German engineer, named Wohler, made a very 
large number of experiments which showed conclusively that 
the breaking strength of any material depends not so much on 
the statical load, but on the extreme variations of load which 
the piece has to undergo. For instance, taking 45,000 per 
square inch as the average breaking tensile strength of wrought- 
iron, a rod which would be subjected to a steady load of 
90,000 Ibs. ought to have a sectional area of 8 square inches, 
using a factor of safety of +; but if, instead of the steady load, 
the rod would be subject to alternate changes of load varying 
from 10,000 to 90,000 Ibs., its sectional area would have to 
be 113 square inches. If the same rod were subjected to 
alternate compression and tension, it would require to be even 
stronger. In an iron roof of ordinary construction, in which 
the pressure of one of the struts under ordinary circumstances 
is 1,500 lbs., a heavy gale of wind would just double this, and 
this variation of pressure would reduce the ultimate strength of 
the strut nearly 20 per cent. Wohler expresses this law as 
follows :—The fracture of a material can be effected by 
variations of stress repeated a great number of times, none of 
which reaches the breaking limit, the difference between the 
extreme stresses determining the breaking strength. Wohler’s 
experiments were purely empirical, and their results have con- 
siderably exercised the minds of scientific men. The puzzling 
anomaly of Wohler’s experiments lay in the fact that, when 
subjected to alternate tension and compression, a bar broke 
down at a stress lower than its elastic limit. Professor 
Bauschinger thinks he has discovered the explanation to be 
that in many materials the elastic limit has been raised 
artificially in the process of manufacture. 

Professor Bauschinger has also carried out a large number 
of most careful and elaborate experiments on the behaviour of 
full-size cast-iron columns and wrought-iron stanchions, under 
the influence of heat and sudden cooling, and he found that 
cast-iron did not warp so much as wrought, but that if cast-iron 
was heated to a certain point, and then had a stream of water 
directed on it, it bent so much that it broke intwo. He has 
also experimented on piers of stone and concrete, and comes to 
the following general conclusions :—(1) That no natural stone 
will withstand fire, but that granite did so the best; (2) that 
brickwork behaved much better than any stone ; and (3) Port- 
land cement concrete was best of all. 

The experiments from which the formule for the strength of 
timber beams, joists, &c., were deduced, were in almost all 
cases made on very small pieces, and it has been a pure 
assumption that large pieces would behave in the same way. 
During the last few years a number of experiments have been 
made in the States, chiefly by Mr. Lanza at the Massachusetts 
Institute, on full-size pieces of timber; the results show that 
our ordinary formule require considerable revision, For 
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instance, a spruce beam r} inches by 2 inches by 15 feet long, 
broke with a central load of 5,894 lbs. According to Tredgold’s 
formula, it ought to have supported a load of 8,928 lbs. before 
breaking. This result was corroborated by other tests, and 
the general conclusion arrived at is, that whereas in the familiar 
formula 17 =“ ae cwt. has been used as a constant for fir or 
pine beams—in fact, in one of Tredgold’s examples 530 lbs. is 
used—a constant of not more than 2} cwt. ought to be used. 
The more thoroughly large size specimens, whether of wood or 
iron, are tested, the more will knowledge of their strength be 
increased, and less dependence will there be upon theory. 

A discussion followed, in which several members took 
part, but a report is withheld. 


FOURTH DAY. 


The most important part of the business on Thursday was 
the afternoon meeting for the purpose of discussing the report 
of the Special Federation Committee, which dealt with (1) the 
existing relations of the Royal Institute with other architectural 
bodies in the United Kingdom and its colonies and dependen- 
cies ; and (2) the question of federation generally. Many of 
the clauses in the report were accepted without discussion, but 
as soon as the proposition was read that the president of any 
federated society which numbers twenty-five members in 
independent practice (provided that such president be a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute) shall, during his term of office, be 
ex-officio a member of Council of the Royal Institute, much 
opposition was exhibited on the part of London members, the 
attack being led by Professor Kerr. It was proposed to strike 
out the words “ ex-officio,” which the country members con- 
sidered would render the clause inoperative. Mr. J. W. 
Connon said that in the country the Institute was regarded as a 
sort of metropolitan vestry, and without the privilege described 
in the report the provincial societies would not accept any 
scheme of federation. Eventually the clause inits original form 
was adopted. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS’ 
TION BILL. 


GENERAL Conference of Architects and Engineers was 

held at St. James’s Hall, Regent Street, W., on Wednes- 

day afternoon, to receive the report of the Architectural Federa- 

tion Committee, and to consider the draft Bill which has been 
drawn up. 

Mr. Hugh Roumieu Gough, F.R.I.B.A., president of the 

-Society of Architects, who was in the chair, delivered the follow- 
ing opening address :— 

Before entering upon the more formal business for which 
we have met together, I think it desirable to make a few 
remarks upon the task we have taken in hand. There are 
many here to-day to whom the subject is comparatively, if not 
entirely, new. It has long been felt that for the protection of 
the public, and for the welfare of the profession, steps should 
be taken to insure a standard of proficiency. Various efforts 
have been made from time to time by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Sur- 
veyors’ Institute, and other bodies, to insure proficiency 
amongst their own members, and such efforts are worthy of the 
strongest support of all; yet, seeing that no one is compelled 
to belong to any professional society, and that many of our 
most talented men, and a large majority of the most ignorant, 
as amatter of fact, do not, it is clear that something further is 
needed if we are to attempt to take the position we ought to 
do, namely, that of a learned profession. From the report of 
this committee, which will presently be read to you by our hon. 
sec., you will see that we consider the only practical means of 
securing to the profession that status which-we think it entitled to 
is to follow the example of other similar bodies of professional 
men, and endeavour to obtain for ourselves a Registration Act, 
making it compulsory on all those at present in practice or duly 
qualified to be enrolled-on the passing of the Act, and thence- 
forth compelling all who wish to enter the ranks of the pro- 
fession to pass a qualifying examination. The machinery 
for this is happily at hand, and should we succeed in our efforts 
those bodies which I have mentioned will become the pro- 
fessional examining bodies in England and Wales for architec- 
ture, civil engineering, and surveying; whilst in Ireland the 
Royal Institute of Architects would hold the examinations in 
architecture and surveying, and the Institute of Civil Engineers 
those in that branch, other similar bodies being formed for Scot- 
land. To carry out the provisions of the Bill a general council 
would be formed ; but as the constitution of this is fully described 

in the Bill we have met to consider, I need not now enter into 
this further than to point out that the presidents of such council 
would be elected for three years, and that it is proposed that the 
chair should be taken by architects, engineers, and surveyors 
in rotation. The enormous amount of support we have. re- 
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ceived not only from the profession, but from the Press and 
the public at large, has been a great encouragement to us in 
our labour, which has been by no means a light one. Opposition 
we have had none; but some have looked slightingly upon 
our work because our committee is not one representative of 
all, or even more than a small number of, the existing pro- 
fessional societies. But this is no fault of ours. We sincerely 
wished all to be represented, and invited all; but as many 
refused we were compelled to act so far without them, content- 
ing ourselves with the knowledge that we represented the 
opinions and wishes of the very large majority who are at pre- 
sent outside the societies. It is, of course, now open to anyone 
to propose other members to serve on our committee, and we 
shall gladly welcome any who are prepared to work earnestly 
with us. It is the measure itself we wish to commend to your 
support, and personally we care but little by whom the object 
is carried out, provided it be done well and without unnecessary 
loss of time. It can be no reproach to us that the busiest men 
in the profession have not one and all come to our assistance. 
Personally they have nothing to gain by the movement, the 
benefits being to the coming, rather than to the present, gene- 
ration. One of the earliest and kindest letters I received upon 
the subject was from Mr. Ewan Christian, then president of the 
R.I.B.A. In it he said that if the work were to be carried out, 
I must look to the junior members of the profession to do it, 
rather than to those who had borne the heat and burden of the 
day. We may be well contented to know that we have the 
sympathy of a vast number of leading men, who would assist 
us if they could, but whose time does not permit them to do 
so. I appeal, therefore, to all to support the measure, setting 
aside all paltry jealousies as silly as they are contemptible, and 
working simply and heartily for the common good of a noble 
profession. It is clearly impossible to expect more from you 
this afternoon than a general expression of approval of the Bill 
which has taken us so much time and thought to prepare. To 
attempt to criticise it clause by clause in the short space of an 
afternoon would be absurd. Let all who are interested in the 
matter procure a copy of the draft Bill, and after carefully 
considering it, send to us by the end of the month any sugges- 
tions they may have to make. All such will be valued and 
carefully weighed, and if we can in any way improve the draft 
we shall gladly do so. I will not further occupy your time, but 
will now call upon Mr. Edgar Farman, our hon. sec., to read the 
report. 

The report, which narrated the history of the movement 
since April 1886, was then read. 

Mr. Walker, in moving the adoption of the report, said the 
Bill would be advantageous to all branches of the profession 
and to the public. The object of the Committee was not self- 
seeking, but to excite thought on the subject, in order that 
eventually the profession might be closed against unqualified 
practitioners. 

Mr. Moyses, a barrister, in seconding, said that the pro- 
fession fof architecture was in an anomalous position, partly 
caused by the indifference of the public, and for that state of 
things the Bill offered a remedy. 

The report was adopted. 

A draft of the Bill was next read by Mr. E. Farman. 

Dr. Shirley Murphy moved that the Committee be au- 
thorised to bring the Bill before Parliament, and that three 
members should be nominated to obtain subscriptions towards 
the expenses. 

Mr. W. Hill seconded the motion. 

Fung Yee, of the Chinese Embassy, spoke in favour of the 
proposal, saying that it was incomprehensible to him that 
architecture was not placed on the same footing as other pro- 
fessions. 

Mr. Woodward, while recognising the skill shown in draw- 
ing the Bill, doubted whether it was necessary, as under the 
new charter of the Institute there would be a compulsory 
examination which would have the same effect as was antici- 
pated by the Bill. ; 

The Chairman interposed by remarking that the Institute 
was only a voluntary society, that its examinations concerned 
its own members only, and thatynine-tenths of the architects 
had refrained from becoming members. 

Mr. Woodward continued his remarks, saying that the Bill 
would not affect the competition of builders and builders’ clerks 
with architects. Moreover, the proposed diploma could only 
represent a partial test, as questions of taste would have to be 
excluded. He denied that any catastrophe ever occurred 
from the want of an Act of the kind. : ‘ 

Mr. Blagrove said the principle of registration deserved 
approval, but further consideration of the Bill was needed. 

Mr. Emden said all that was sought then was a general 
approval, as afterwards the committee could consider sug- 
gestions. ; ' 

Mr. Thomson, as President of the Glasgow Society ot 
Architects, said that Scotland would expect an incorporation of 
its own, similar to what existed among lawyers, ate 

The motion was subsequently approved. 
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The Chairman said that the first work of the committee 
would be to send copies to the different societies asking for 
suggestions. 

On the motion of Mr. S. Trevail, it was resolved to style 
the Committee henceforth “The Architects and Engineers’ 
Registration Act Committee.” 

After the usual votes of thanks, the meeting concluded. 


TESSERZ:. 


Richard Wilson as a Landscape-Painter. 
J. EAGLES. : 


JILSON may be said for a time at least to have revived 
landscape. His style was original. Without much 
power of composition, cr much variety, he gave a dignity to his 
subjects, and they were generally at least pleasing, and always 
set off a beauty of effect and colour and breadth that well 
suited their simplicity; and if there was not the finish of 
modern days, he had that which was much better, a vigorous 
execution, and his pictures were in all parts complete. There 
wes nothing weak in them. Their one character was strongly 
impressed, and his incidents were not idle expletives, but 
appropriate and essential to his general simplicity. His very 
touch was that of an enthusiast, imparting his own spirit 
to the beholder, and in him you reverenced nature, 
believing it to be grand and beautiful, even more so than 
his scenery represented it. The strength and power of his 
manner imparted strength and power to the mind; it raised 
the imagination and gave conception to a belief of the infinite 
undisplayed riches of nature. Nor must the universality of 
Loutherbourg’s genius be unnoticed. Hadit been less universal 
he might have been a great landscape-painter. He well knew 
how to portray all the component parts of scenery, had great 
power of pencil, yet was too much fascinated with the variety and 
power of his palette. His manner was original, and, though it 
descended too frequently to the manufacture of pictures—and 
hence his really fine works are less valued than they deserve— 
there was a clearness and depth about his productions, and a 
good power of contrast to set off the parts, that made, as his 
subjects were sometimes rather elevated, his works imposing 
and pleasing. 
Setting Gut Chevets, 


SiR G. G. SCOTT. 


The simplest mode of setting out the chevet with its chapels 
is that adopted at Rheims, which is effected by simply describ- 
ing a semicircle upon the transverse line passing through the 
easternmost of the main range of columns, and of a diameter 
equal to the width from centre to centre of those columns, and 
inscribing in it a semi-decagon, whose angles will give the 
centres of the piers, the same operation being repeated for 
those of the aisles. At Amiens the system is different, the two 
semicircles are described, one for the piers and the other for 
the aisle; and about each of these it would seem that the 
normal idea was that a portion of a dodecagon should be 
circumscribed ; but in fact the sides are a little less than those 
of that figure. On the outer circuit of the aisle, seven angles of 
the quasi-dodecagon represent the centres of the piers between 
the radiating chapels, while on the inner circui tfive angles of the 
smaller quasi-dodecagon represent the centres of five of the piers 
of the apse; the two remaining piers being placed at the points 
where the transverse line which cuts off the seven sides of the 
outer apse intersects with the longitudinal lines which pass 
through the centres of the main ranges of piers. It will be 
seen that this gives a bay of a width intermediate between 
those of the apse and those of the main arcade, but in a line 
with the latter. The chapels are alike in the width of their 
arches, but differ in the westernmost sides of the western chapels 
not radiating in a regular manner. The chevets at Beauvais 
and Cologne differ from that at Amiens in this, that the 
dodecagons are inscribed instead of circumscribed. It follows 
that only five of the angles of each dodecagon represent the 
angles of the outer or inner apse ; the remaining angles of the 
former are found by spreading the figure outwards till it 
intersects with the line of the wall ; and those of the latter, by 
drawing a transverse line from these points to its intersection 
with the longitudinal lines of the main range of columns as 
before. The consequence is, that the first side of the apse has 
a slight inclination instead of being parallel to the axis of the 
church. 


The chevet at Westminster differs greatly from any of the 
above. ‘The sides of the apse are five in number, as at Rheims, 
but instead of being five sides of a decagon, the three eastern- 
‘most are sides of an octagon, and the others incline but slightly 
from the sides of the church, The great peculiarity, however, 
is in the chapels, which occupy so much more than the semi- 
circle as to do away with one of the non-radiating chapels, 
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reducing the space it usually occupies to an irregular pier, and 
introducing opposite to it inthe aisle a bay of very irregular 
form. I had long noticed this peculiarity, though I had thought 
it an irregular contrivance to give greater size to the apsidal 
chapels ; but from finding the setting out of the work remark- 
ably exact, I was led to think that some mathematical principle 
must have been acted on, and having had most careful measure- 
ments made and tested in every way, I find this to have been 
the case. The system is this: two semicircles are drawn as 
before, the diameter of the inner one being the width from 
centre to centre of columns. A semi-octagon is inscribed in 
this ; three of its angles give the centres of the piers of the 
outec and inner apses, the remaining sides of each apse being 
formed by spreading them till they meet the main longitudinal 
lines. It most resembles the principle followed at Beauvais, but 
differs from it (besides the smaller number of the sides) in the 
outer and inner apse being exactly alike in principle, and all their 
sides equal, and both set out in regular radiating lines, instead 
of using the transverse line adopted at Beauvais. This system 
has great advantages : it avoids the narrowness of the apsidal 
bays so apparent in most of the French examples; it gives a 
beautiful gentleness of transition from the main arcades into 
the apse, and it also gives a great boldness and expanse to the 
chapels—advantages purchased cheaply at the expense of one 
of the square chapels on either side, and a certain degree of 
picturesque irregularity in the aisles. 


Villard de Honnecourt’s Draughtsmanship. 
W. BURGES. 


I must be allowed to claim Villard for our profession, as some 
attempts have been made to hand him over to the sculptors and 
painters, because, forsooth, he drew the figure too well and too 
frequently. There is one fact, however, which completely, as 
far as I see, upsets this theory, and it is this: the tendency 
of an artist, either painter or sculptor or architect, would be to 
sketch details which would come in useful to him. Thus, the 
painter and sculptor would draw parts of the human body, bits 
of costume, anatomy, &c.; while the architect, on the contrary, 
would draw mouldings, capitals, foliage, &c. Now, in the 
sketches under consideration, we do find the capitals, foliage, and 
mouldings, but we do not find studies of hands, of feet, of 
anatomy, &c.; but, on the contrary, there are a number of 
problems which could only be useful to a man engaged Jin 
actual building. As regards the drawing itself, the sketch was 
first made with a leaden or silver pencil, either of which would 
perfectly mark on the vellum ; if the subject were an architectural 
one, the straight lines were ruled, and the circles put in with 
a compass, one end of which had a leaden point. These lines 
were afterwards gone over with a blackish-brown ink, by means 
of the hand alone, no instrument being employed. Upon look- 
ing again at this MS.,-I was struck more than ever by the 
extreme precision of the touch ; there is no faltering or waver- 
ing, but the line is just as thick and as firm where it ends as 
where it begins. Again, in drawing things in small, mouldings 
and foliage become simplified, so as not to break up the breadth 
of the composition. Clearness is got by blacking hollows 
where they occur, and the grounds of ornament, such as 
capitals, &c. The walls of plans, however, are not etched, and 
we shall find this practice obtaining even in Thorpe’s time, the 
majority of whose plans are not etched, although not devoid of 
colour. One would imagine that Villard might have etched 
them up with his leaden point, as he often did his drapery ; but 
nothing of the kind occurs. Another peculiarity of our archi- 
tect was, that when he copied any executed work he copied it 
not as he saw it, but with variations of his own, and as he 
would execute it himself. Thus, the window at Chartres is con- 
siderably altered in order to get more space for light, while 
that at Lausanne is so much so that it can hardly be recog- 
nised. But with all his peculiarities, Villard presents us with 
a decidedly good style of drawing, and which, it strikes me, 
might eventually be developed into something’ much better 
than that in use of late years. I mean, that we should join our 
improved knowledge of perspective and of the figure to the 
energy, simplicity, and firmness of our cozfrére of the thirteenth 
century. 

Decay of Stone. 


G. R. BURNELL. 

The great agent in the destruction of building stones, in any 
of its modes of exhibition, is the damp or the water supplied by 
the atmosphere either directly or indirectly, and the efforts of 
those who seek to prevent this destruction must be directed to 
combating this primary source of evil. Fortunately the pre- 
cautions to be observed for this purpose are very simple, and 
they only require a little common sense on the part of the 
builders charged with their application to the materials at least 
which have been long before the public. The first and fore- 
most rule is never to employ a porous absorbent stone in the 
ground or in elevation ; unless in the former case it be main- 
tained constantly wet, or unless in the second the absorption 
of moisture from the ground be prevented by the interposition 
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of some impermeable material. Stones of the description just 
mentioned should never be employed for the copings, parapets, 
window-sills, weather beds of cornices, plinths, strings, or other 
parts of a building where water may lodge. Care must also be 
taken to bed such stones with mortars which are not exposed 
to develop in themselves, or are not likely to excite in the stones, 
the efflorescence of any of the nitrates of soda, potassia, or of 
lime. If porous or absorbent building stones must, however, 
be used in exposed positions, and no efficient precautions be 
taken to prevent their decay, it will be found that the decay 
will commence and be most apparent in the zone of alternate 
dryness and humidity, or, as the workmen say, “ between wind 
and water.” The stonework about that zone should therefore 
be executed in such a manner as to allow of its being easily 
replaced, if requisite, and in case the exhibition of the decay 
should take place towards the interior, care must be taken to 
isolate the decorative plastering or wall linings from the surfaces 
which are likely to be covered by efflorescence. These pre- 
cautions are after all only very unsatisfactory palliations of an 
evil which ought never to exist, and it is therefore advisable to 
direct the attention of our English builders to the practice of 
their French neighbours, who use different stones according to 
their position in a building. In Caen itself, for instance, the 
plinths or basements of houses are executed in granite, or in 
the Ranville, Cherence, or Creuilly stones, which are practically 
non-absorbent ; and moreover in the best buildings the Creuilly 
stone is used for the exposed parts of the elevation, although the 
Caen stone is found at the very gates of the town. 


Portland Stone, 
D. T. ANSTED, 


A large majority of the limestones used in this country are 
oolites, so-called because they appear to be made up of a 
number of eggs. These oolites are of various qualities ; they 
are found in many parts of the country, and are commonly used 
for building, being in fact our common materials. There are 
several varieties of them, which are of different value; one of 
the best is Portland stone. These stones are made up of a 
number of little particles, which are themselves groups of 
smaller particles. These little particles are cemented together 
by carbonate of lime, and the whole stone is nearly pure 
carbonate of lime. Portland is probably the best building stone 
we have in England, but is dear, being hard, and expensive to 
work. . St. Paul’s Cathedral is built of Portland stone, and so is 
Greenwich Hosrital, both being excellent examples. It is 
impossible perhaps to find a better specimen of this stone than. 
the Hospital presents. A few days before his death I was with 
Sir Charles Barry at Greenwich Hospital, and he pointed out to 
me the beautiful condition of the stone on the east face. It is, 
indeed, worth looking at as a specimen of the material, and is 
almost, if not quite, equal to the marble of which Milan 
Cathedral is built. There are many other good specimens of 
this stone in London, and one of these, the Reform Club, is as 
good as any. If you look at these specimens of the better kind 
you will hardly recognise the decay that takes place. You 
must look at stones which have been a long time exposed, 
or else at an inferior quality of material. 


Classic? 


S1r,—Has the word “Classic” a different signification on 
the south side of the Tweed from that which it has on the 
north, or has its meaning changed since the time when I was 
serving my apprenticeship, about half a century ago? In your 
issue of the 29th ult., while reviewing the architecture at the 
Royal Academy, you say of Mr. Sydney Mitchell’s Head Office, 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, “it is needless to say the build- 
ing is Classic.” What may be said is, that the frontages are so 
covered with features and detail that there is no room for 
surface, no room for breadth and repose where all is crowding 
and bustle ; in the composition solids are placed over voids, 
and in the colonnade of the uppermost story the centre is not 
a space but a column ; windows are grouped in twos—rarely, if 
ever, a happy combination—in one story the group being 
crowned by ¢wo high-pitched pediments, in the story over being 
crowned by ove; and the dominating lines, dominating to 
assertiveness, are perpendicular. 

Proportion, breadth and repose, a prevailing horizontality, 
and law and order are, in my thinking, constituents in classical 
architecture. These qualities are seen, or perhaps rather 
‘ felt,” in such works as Chambers’s Somerset House and 
Barry’s Reform Club, but in this addition to the Commercial 


Bank I fail to find them. To a painter’s eye the dome looks 
well from the foot of Buchanan Street; but picturesque and 
“classic” are with me (in the meantime) two very different 
things.—I am, your obedient servant, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED ARCHITECT. 
Glasgow: May 3, 1887. 


English Domestic Architecture. 


_ S1R,—With reference to that portion of Mr. Sedding’s exhaus- 
tive paper which touched on the Renaissance of the sixteenth 
century in England, I would ask leave to add a remark, viz., 
that the influence of the revived classic and Elizabethan litera- 
ture must have had its weight in the design and conception of 
several of the Tudor mansions, some few of which are of almost 
pure and typical English work. Those which occur to my 
mind are Knole in Kent, Burleigh, Longleat, and Wollaton, in 
all of which John Thorpe had a great share, or was indeed the 
architect. 

The fairy-like genius of Spenser and others acted on the arts 
of the time, and even architectural ornament borrowed its ex- 
pression from the conceits and fantasies of poet and playwright. 
Although in many cases foreign taste and work influenced for 
more than a century, from about 1540, the domestic buildings of 
England, yet during that period arose a group of mansions, 
national in style and design—Elizabethan so called—and of 
which, in their examples left to us, we may be justly proud. Ina 
less marked degree we may attribute one of the causes of the 
modern Gothic revival to the writings of Sir Walter Scott, 
whose vivid descriptions of castellated homes and tapestried 
interiors awoke this new departure from the lethargic dullness 
of eighteenth century architecture.—I am, faithfully yours, 

S. W. KERSHAW, F.S.A. 

Lambeth Palace Library: May 4, 1887. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VENUS AND CUPID. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NOS. 838 AND 84._DESIGN FOR A CLASSICAL CHURCH. 


— 


HALL IN STATION HOTEL, PERTH. 


VILLA AT OXTON. 


GENERAL. 


Meissonier’s painting of “1807; or Napoleon reviewing his 
troops at Friedland,” recently forming part of the Stewart 
Estate, has been presented to the New York Metropolitan Art 
Museum, with Detaille’s “ Defence of Champigny,” and several 
other valuable paintings. 

The Liverpool Jubilee Exhibition is to be opened on the 
16th inst., but the building is in a rather incomplete state at 
present. 

The Lord Provost on Monday cut the first sod for the 
foundation of the International Exhibition Buildings in Glasgow. 

The Excursion of the members of the Northampton Archi- 
tectural Society will be this year to Spalding and its neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The date of meeting is July 5. 

Professor T. R. Smith has approved of the plans for the 
proposed Assembly Room in Hanley which were prepared by 
the Borough Surveyor. 

The Steeple of Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, is in @ 
dangerous condition, and a scaffold is erected for its examina- 
tion by Mr. J. O. Scott prior to restoration, 

Baron de Witt has presented the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, with the whole of the Roman and Byzantine coins which 
he purchased last week at the sale of the collection of the 
Vicomte Ponton d’Amécourt. 

“Gleanings in Old Garden Literature,” by W. Carew 
Hazlitt, will be the next‘volume of Mr, Elliot Stock’s “ Book 
Lover’s Library.” 

Mr. J. R. Watson, who was the principal assistant in Mr. 
Corson’s office, Leeds, died on Thursday in last week, in his 
forty-sixth year. He was a native of Dumfries, and was much 
respected in Leeds, where he resided from 1859. 

Mr. Crawford Barlow, C.., is now in Dundee making 
arrangements for testing the Tay Bridge preparatory to the 
official inspection by the Board of Trade in the first week of 
June. Half a dozen of the largest and heaviest engines are to 
be used in testing the stability of the bridge. 
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Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publishers, GILBERT WooD & Co., 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 19s. 6a. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, 40 residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to recetve replies 
to such inquiries. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


[SS 


DEMERARA.—June 1.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Town Hall and Municipal Offices. Premiums of 50/. and 15/2. 
Mr. E. A. Gruning, F.R.I.B.A., 9 Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street aac. 


EDINBURGH.—May 14.—Designs are invited for proposed 
Library Buildings. Premiums of £105 and 50 guineas. Mr. 
William Skinner, Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BarRRY Dock CoMPANY.—May 19.—For Supply of Sleepers, 
Keys, Rails, Cast-iron Chairs, Fish-plates, Fisn-bolts, and 
Sleeper Bolts. Mr. G. C. Downing, Secretary, Vienna 
Chambers, Cardiff. 


BECKENHAM.—May 11.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Board School, Bromley Road: Mr. J. Ladds, Architect, 
4 Chapel Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


BIRSTAL.—May 6.—For Building Two Houses, Ten Cot- 
tages, &c. Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


BRIGHOUSE. — May 6.— For Building Dwelling-house. 
Messrs. G. Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 


BURNLEY.—May 17.—For Supply of Cast-iron Socketed 
Pipes (4,800 yards of 4-inch) and Construction of Covered 
Reservoir. Mr. W. Dent, C.E., Nelson. 


Buxton.—May 11.—For Building Public Hall, Offices, 
Free Library, and Market Shops. Mr. W, Pollard, Architect 
26 King Street, Manchester. 


CARDIFF.—May 10.—For Rebuilding Nos. 64, 65, 65, and 
67 Bute Street. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 


CoRK.—May 22.—For Dining Hall, &c., at Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 


DALLINGTON.—For Building Residence, Stabling, Entrance 
Lodge, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. William Hull, Architect, 
12 St. Giles Street, Northampton. 


DALTON-IN-FURNESS.— May 6.—For Building Board School. 
Mr. T. Butler, Clerk to the School Board, Dalton-in- Furness. 


DURHAM.—May 9.—For Additions to Co-operative Build 
ings, Langley Park. Messrs. J. Smith & Sons, Architects, Rose 
Cottage, Shotley Bridge. 


EXETER.—May 16.—For Rebuilding No. 156 Fore Street 
Messrs. Wilkinson & Warren, Architects, Post Office Chambers 
Exeter: 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—May 
Three Bridges, and other Works at Ealing. 
Engineer, Reading Station. 


10.—For Widening, 
Plans, &c., of the 


HIPPERHOLME.—May 7.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday 
School. Mr. G. H. Elliot, Architect, Myrtle Bank, Lightcliffe. 


HUDDERSFIELD. —May 11.—For Extension of Board School,’ 
Beaumont Street. Mr. George Gaunt, Clerk to the School 
Board, Town Hall. 


LAKESIDE.—May 9.—For Building Institute. 
Grundy, Architect, Central Buildings, Ulverston. 
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LANGWITH.—May 10.—For Building Fifty Cottage Houses. 
Mr. W. Wilde, Mining Offices, Sheepbridge Ironworks, 


Chesterfield. 


LreEps.—May 7.—For Building Board Schools (Higher 
Grade), Outbuildings, and Boundary Walls. Messrs. Kelly & 
Birchall, Architects, Imperial Buildings, Bond Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—May 10.—For Building Hay and Corn Warehouse. 
Mr. T. Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 


Construction of Stoneware 


LEICESTER.—May 12.—For 
J Gordon, CEY 


Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, &c. Mr. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 


LEICESTER.—May 6.—For Supply of 36-inch Inlet and 
Outlet Pipes for Gasholder Tanks and Holding Down Plates 
and Bolts. Mr. A. Colson, C.E., Gas Office, Leicester. 


LONDON.—May 12.—For Enlargement of Board School, 


_ OVENDEN.—May 10.—For Building Four Houses, Moor- 
side. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, 
Halifax. 

POLMOOD.—May 9.—For Iron and Timberwork of a 
Bridge over the River Tweed, also for Construction of Masonry 
Abutments with Concrete and Timberwork. Messrs. Cun- 
npghem, Blyth ‘& Westland, C.E, 135 George Street, Edin- 

urgh, 

RASTRICK.—May 9.—For Building Four Houses. 
George Hepworth & Son, Architects, Brighouse. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 16.—For Building Public Offices and 
School Keeper’s House. Mr. E. T. Howell, Architect, 4 Port- 
land Street, Southampton. 

STOKE FERRY.—May 9.—For Building Minister’s House. 
Mr. Hillam, Architect, Lynn. 

SUNDERLAND.—May 7.—For Additions to Board School. 
Mr. W. Bryers, Clerk to the School Board, Sunderland. 


Messrs. 


TIPTON.—May 23.—For Construction of Outfall and other 
Sewers, and Outfall Works, Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Man- 
hole Covers, Castings, and General Ironwork, Gas Engine- 
Gearing, Agitator, Limer, Pumps, Elevator Valves, Troughs, 
&c, Mr. H. J. Marten, C.E., 4 Storey’s Gate, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

WAKEFIELD.—May 12.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel (Stone) at Belle Vue. Mr. William Watson, Architect, 
Barstow Square, Wakefield. 

WHEATHAMPSTEAD.—May 10.—For Building Mission 
Chapel at the Folly. Mr. T. Robinson, Secretary, 92 Church 
Street, Luton. 


Melvin Road, Penge, S.E., and New Water-closets to Board 
School, Atley Road, Old Ford, E. Particulars on application 
at the Architect’s Department, School Board Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 


MANCHESTER. — May 14.— For Construction of Public 
Baths, Union Street, Hyde. Messrs. J. W. & R. F. Beaumont, 
Architects, 10 St. James’s Square, Manchester. ~ 


MyTHOLM.—May 6.—For Building House and Shop. Mr. 
Joseph F. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 


MyYTHOLMROYD.— May 7.— For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Sunday School, and Appurtenances. Mr. John Sutt 
cliffe, Architect, 6 Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. 


TENDERS, 


NELSON. — May 7.—For Building Weaving Shed. Mr. 


Matthew Watson, Mill Architect, 7 MHargreaves Street, 
Burnley. ALE WHEE 
NEWPoRT.—May 7.—For Building Church to seat 500 For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schoolroom at Alswere, 


Persons. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 


NORTHAMPTON.—May 7.—For Building Temperance Hall, 
Committee-rooms, Offices, &c. Messrs. H. H. Dyer & Son, 
Architects, St. Michael’s Road, Northampton. 


Southmolton. 
W. SANDERS, Southmolton (accepted). 


Cost about £400. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
For Building Seven Cottages in Margaret Street. 
EATON & SONS, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
J. W. WILLIAMSON, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepted ). 


ROBEY ADAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, ‘“‘VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leading Architects; 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. j 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘‘VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No, 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 


OVENDEN.—May 7.—For Additions and Alterations to Ivy Messrs. 
House Inn, Holmfield. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, | 


22 George Street, Halifax. 


“WICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane’”’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
diminished as desired. “he peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also te supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, whichis a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 


Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 


Hi 


il 


ie 


No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. a a +. 42/- each. , 
‘ For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7)x9. avart toe 
No, 154, without Silent Check Action .. fe os +. 63/- i il k Action .. . os ae ne SON 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x 12}, ¥ xo oe ie mae, oe Pere te 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. Bere ot ae Wall Oho Bch oa 
“VICH OR” BUTT SPRING 


for right or left-handed doors 
| shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this. Spring igs 
used one of the o:dinary butt 


i 


as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of sprin 

is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. , 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
ina moment to suit the varying 


“ VICTOR”? SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted t>» a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges, 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order, 


eS 


No: 126, with Silent Check Action .. 85/- PRA EY Ae esr tp oe ne} adept a 
N e Oors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without any windpressure. The topcap egulates the closing speed. 4 ie! 
No. 143, without ,, ” ” +s 30/- Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed ie Bpsthe Re novel fit back without injury. 


Butt Spring willallow ofthe oor being thrown rig 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for N ae 


{ while i I Oo. 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 139, with Silent Check Action ..  «. ws +» e+ 6-in. Barre, 35/< 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. O56 is on and Spring Adjustment $-in. ,, 1 45/= 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action .. 35/-) 6-in. 149, without Silent Check Action or Sorive Adjustment 6-in. ,,  30/- 
No, 150, without ,, e y ... 30/-f barrel. 157 a ‘a but with 8-in. . 37/< 


> T —— executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs ived f di ‘1k i 4 . a 
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BEDFORD. 


For Building Lodge, at North Entrance of the Bedford 


Infirmary. Mr. J. DAy, Architect. 
Spencer ; “ : A : : «#390 .9 O 
Potter . - : A ° : A SOON «(O 
Harrison. " : ; ; - . pet -f ook. 0.1 O 
Haynes & Son 5 é : A : ott 3050 O 
Warton & Walker : ; : : 305) 1.0.00 
Freshwater & Son . ° ; ° ’ smagooy Of70 
White . é é A ° * : : py 30815, One 0 
Foster . : ° . ° : ; : Neg O2E ROTO 
Aweyche totem ‘ : A “ “ : f ne O41 ORO 
Smith . B20 ann O 


For Shop Front to No. 113 High Street, Bedford, for Mr. W. 


Blott, Draper, &c. Mr. J. Day, M.S.A., Diocesan Sur- 

veyor, Architect, Bedford. 
White, Bedford . ° . . : : f f248<),0.5f0 
Foster, Bedford . ‘ 3 : ; . 5 PRION (Os 10) 
Haynes & Son, Bedford : ‘ 208 0 O 
Spencer, Bedford : , ; ‘ : 207 GOO 
Freshwater & Son, Bedford ‘ 3 ‘ 205.00 
COLEMAN & FATHERS, Bedford (accepted) 20 ite.G 2 0 


For Repairing Houses in Mill Street and Castle Hill, Bedford, 


for Vicar and Churchwardens of St. Paul’s. Mr, J. DAY, 
Architect, Bedford. 
R. Richards, Bedford . : ; : ¢ PLAISII7-A8 
Freshwater & Sons, Bedford . .- . 376 14 0 
HAYNES & SON, Bedford (accepted) . 347,700 
BISHOPSTONE, 


For Alterations and Additions to House at Bishopstone, for 
Messrs. Kinneir & Tombs. Messrs. ARUNDELL & TARTE, 
M.M.S.A., Architects, 30 Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 


BISHOPWEARMOUTH. 
For Building Schools in Hylton Road, for the Sunderland 
School Board. 


G. H. Hodgson 7 : ‘ . ‘ » £9,280 0 0 
G. & F. Hildrey ‘ : ; . , « 9,099 9 9 
TeEMottts “Sg 4 hn ee I oe, 1 8950, 0.17° 
G. Swann & Co. ; ‘ : ; : . 8861 0 0 
W. Scott . : ; ; : . : » 8,565 16 0 
Jailingiey ee 4; vets. 98,482 O90 
R. Hudson, jun. ; ‘ 5 «Oy SO Ome 
D. & J. RANKINE (accepted) ede WIVES EP RY Oo 


BROMLEY. 
For Supplying the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum District, 
Bromley, Middlesex, with Steam Coal. 
D. RADFORD & Co. 58 Leadenhalt Street, E.C., Powell 
Duffryn, 15s. 1od. per ton (accepted ). 


CARNFORTH. 
For Building Conservative Club Premises, Carnforth. 
ROBERT WALKER, Architect. 
T. Pool, Carnforth, mason, &c. 
W. Wilson, Carnforth, carpenter, &c. 
J. Cross, Lancaster, plasterer. 
J. Walmsley, Holme, plumber, &c. 
For a Group of Cottages at Guisdale, Lancashire, for the Revs 
Henry Ainslie. : = 
J. Atkinson, Satterthwaite, mason, walling, &c. 
J. Henning, Force Forge, carpenter, &c. 
H. B. Armstrong, Windermere, plasterer. 
Redhead Bros , Coniston, plumber, &c. 


Mr. 


CHESTERFIELD. 
For Alterations to Chancel, Congregational Church, Brampton, 


JOHN WEBB, Swindon (accef/ed). Chesterfield. Mr. G. ROPER, Architect, Chesterfield. 

By mistake in last week’s list of tenders Messrs. Arundell Quantities supplied. 
and Tarte’s address was wrongly given as No. 50, it should have C. Rollinson, Chesterfield. : : . B24 yoo 
been No. 30. C. MARSDEN, Brampton (accepted) . : 225 1GtO 


. BLACKROD, LANCS. 
For Paving Works, for the Blackrod Local Board. COCKERMOUTH. 


For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Two Cottage Houses in 


G. Emery, Stafford. ; : ersants TO : 
R. Bradley, Southport . ; : . : eee 70. Skinner Street, Cockermouth. Mr, L. ANDERSON, Archi- 
J. Heaton, St. Helens . ; , ; : LOS 724 O tect. 

H. P. & R. Heaton, Pemberton . ‘ F MecO0r 12167 6 Davidson Bros. & Crone . : , £165 10 O 
T. CALDERBANK, Westhoughton (accep/ed) e251 Highest tender . ° , . . : 265 0 0 


WEAHOGANYS & HARD WoOooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO.. 206 BETHNAL GREEN 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahozany, Cedar, and Teak Panelgs 
. Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &e. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Tzlephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &., &. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stovks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey: 


AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C, 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUM? BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to su‘t all kinds of Boilers, 


At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 


Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
j G6 99 8 | 
TEBBUTT’S Patent d 
FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET E.C, 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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CROYDON. 


For Boundary W 
the Croydon School Board. 


all in Rear of Birchanger Road Schools, for 
Mr. R. ‘RIDGE, Surveyor. 


GLOUCESTER. 
For Supply of 185 Wrought-iron Vertical Bar Hurdles, 6 feet 
long and 4 feet 6 inches high, for Fencing Corporation 


inetan ; ; ‘ ; £140 qato Land, Tridworth Road, Gloucester. Mr. R. REED, City 
Smith & Bulled : . . . . ‘ 124 a F Surveyor. B sw 

Bowyer A ° ; ° . ; c 7 Lidmo moO reeman Bros., Battersea,‘S.W. . : cont) 7 6 

Wroatt : : F Z ] Sri4 Oso Stewart, Blackwood, Monmouth . < 7) Se oT 26 

Pipe | ao, 4 Oe 2 2S aon a were ee 

‘ 1s (atcebt: ; : : Pe VTOR"20 3a urner, Gloucester : ; : . TOD eae 

Swit & SONS (a0 eple ae h i d, for Mr. Baker & Co. , Newport, Monmouth : - 69" Saae 

For Alterations at the Spread Eagle, Sout ee nie: Barlise ones So Paylice Wolverhampton | ooh same 

Pinn, including New Counter and Bar Fittings. ie AWebbl & fon! Glow = ae Soy eee 

RIDGE, Surveyor. 38 A New British Iron Co, Ruabon ~. *. “Se Seems 
Lascelles & Co. . : : : : s £2 Re H. S. Crump, Gloucester ; : ; - | "94516 =e 
Taylor . : : : ‘ : + eB O a? E. C. & J. Keay, Birmingham . ‘ + | 92870880 
SIMPSON (accepted)... ues 6-0) tee ee Ome Wire Rope and Fence Compaen London . 92 10 oO 

DARLING TOR Raybould, Walsall .. : SoU TS, Ry 
Darlaston . . : 3 
For Building Dwelling-house, Office, and Stores at the Gas- Sue AI a ; oe : ? 
works, Darlington. Mr. T. SMITH, Engineer. Brooks & Co, Wolverhampton $6°"6. 8 
Accepted Tenders. For 450 yards run of Wooden Fencing in “Brsaween Road 
J. Simpson, Darlington, mason, bricklayer, and and High Street, for the Gloucester Corporation. Mr. R. 
plasterer : £284 9 2 REED, City Surveyor. 

T. Stourmand, Darlington, carpenter and j joiner. 2c6 10 oO AA. Lewe : : F é : : : bau 6 
E. Smith, Darlington, plumber, glazier, and iron- A. Lewis 4 4 . 5 Z I , ~. 625RZy so 
founder. : ‘ : 66 0 0 RALeague’ a. é - et ie ; ; 60: Sao 
T. Saunders, Darlington, slater . . . - 4914 0 S. Moss & Co. é 3 : ; : 5 «167 21O ae 
T. Metcalfe, Darlington, painter. : . + 12 A520 Gloucester Waggon Co. ; : : ¥ . S5mprte 
Woodward . : 2 ; ; -) 452 ROMEO 
EPSOM. R. S. MARTIN (accepted) : ; : ° « 47 9 a 

For Erection of Stables, Coach-house, &c., for Mr. Williams, HALIFAX. : 

Epsom. Mr. J. H. HARDING, Architect. For Alterations in the Interior of a Mansion at Bankfield, 
Shedwick . A : " c , 5 . £487 1deeo Halifax, for the Parks Committee of the Halifax Corpora- 
S. Hards, Ewell . : : : é 7 459.10 0 tion. Mr. E. R. S. Escort, Borough Engineer. 

Adams, Sutton . ; : : . 433, COmmG H. Jenkinson, Queen’s Road, Halifax . - £813 OO 
A. Hards, Ewell . : : : 7 - 4307 1OmnO Ambler & Wade, Halifax . : aj : 780" O° FO 
Jeal, Epsom. ; : , : - | 450. Ono J. Smith, Stannary, Halifax : : . J50o eo 
Chevington, Epsom : ; : >» 305 lO mo. ie Charnock & Son, Pellon Lane, Halifax 7s CHG Ate ei) 
Hughes, Aldershot : x : c + 13355 OmO J. Pickles & Son, King Cross, Halifax 5 i YAO Onno 
M. J. Bedforth, Horton Street, Halifax . ». 6ogr one 

GLASGOW. J. Fleming, Halifax. F , : .' 690 Oro 

For Excavation, Brick, and Concrete Work, for Foundations, J. Hanson, New Bank. 685 0 Oo 
Glasgow International Exhibition Buildings. M. Firth & Son, Broadtree, ‘Ovenden, “Halifax 659 0 oO 
ALEXANDER EADIE, Glasgow (accepted). W. Gains & Son, Stannary, Halifax + 16a, CO 

The lowest of Twenty-four Tenders. Engineer’s estimate . ‘ ; : ‘ . O75 as eG 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
- THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 


COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, | 


1s. 6d. each 3 by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- | 
hogany case and ‘tripod, £4 4s. 
Students first-class set Brass Mathemati¢a) Instruments | 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Surveyrne List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians’ to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


EstTABL ISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE CAC che COMPOSITION. 

Is a } made in 
thorough I | 
Cure for ‘TRADE MARK. al Colours 

Damp Walls and 


and is Ree aS colourless. 
A SILVER MEDAL W*S AWARDED TT THE IE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original tor aig and So!e Manufacturer 
THE GRAIL NITI PAINT COMPANY, 
(Established 1°6).) 


14 Bow Lane, Che BP ide, H.C. 


is an Improved 
Brass of a rich 
colden colour; it 
can be nade2 as 
strong as mild 
steel, and will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wroughtiron. It is 
largely used for pump-rox is, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
propellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
bos ats, &c.—For further information apply to Patentee and 


Bole Manufacturer, ALEXANDER DICK, 110 Cannon 
Et; rect, Lond jon. 


DELTA M ETAL 


CONTRACTS. 
NHK LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bor 
1s as security on behalf of 
aoe ee or a {ld rs for the due performance of Goteinmnnc 
unicipal, or other Contracts of every des oi: dome at moderate 


rates. Office, \¢ Moorgate Street, ] -ondon, 

Cae Bonds of this Ms a r re b the several 
uw 
bupy are ave Petr ¥ 


| AMERICAN 8EDROOM SUITES, 


THE 


CARPET 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 


HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


50,000 FEET OF GILT ROOM 
BORDERING, 


From One Halfpenny per Foot. 
Regilding to the pe kpe' Bak sent on oss shortest notice to all 
8 of the coantr; 


GEO REES, 41, 49, 43 Russell st, Covent Garden. 


<ue® aie exe 


1, 2, or 8 years’ credit, payable by ov 3" simple and 
economical system commends itself to all, and is admitted to he the 
most satisfactory method. No registration or publicity of any kind. 
Selections from genuine wholesale manufacturers, who deliver 
goods free. Deposit not necessary. Full particulars rhe free. 
ave mie solicited. 


es— 795 Qu een Victoria Street, E 
eres: oo 121, Pall all, S.W.,and 9, Liverpool’ ae E.C. 


2() —TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING.— 


An illustrated guide (110 pages) rete to open 
respectably from £20 to £2,000.’’ 3 stamps.—H. MyprRs & Co, 
Cigar and Tobacco Merchants, 107 and 109 Euston Road, London 
Telephone No. 7,541. 


OPTIONS! OPTIONS! 


————_——_— £ 5 and upwards judiciously invested in 

Stock Exchange securities b. fe d reliabl 

PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, method is ped Scanian in fon days. Bult details tsi 
explanatory book (seventh edition), sent gratis and post 

DADOS, free —Addrecs, Guo. Evans & Co , Stockbrokers, Gresham 

WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


House, London, E.C. 
At Moprrate Priczs. 


NOTICE. 


STAMPS! STAMPS!! 


ho SELL, and EXCHANGE with PALMER, 


who agitated Parliament to pass Act to stop for, stamps. 
Cheapest house. Best prices given for collections. TBe4 inions on 
stamps gratis. Bric-d-brac, ld. Stamps sent on ipereval._. 
J. W. PALMER, 281 Strand, London. 


E Pee 5 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
ani Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WBITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far SUPERIOR in every respect to Swedish, 
and CHEAPER. 
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GREENWICH. 
For Paving, &c., Streets, Deptford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Mowlem & Co. (Gosterwood Street) . 
Mowlem & Co. (Penmartin Road) 
Cattley (Trundley’s Lane) , 
Mowlem & Co. (Lee Terrace) . 
Woodhams & Fry (Rolt Street) ‘ 


HECKINGTON. 


For Building a Farm House at Heckington, for the Executors 
Mr. J. R. BENSTEAD, Archi- 


of the late Mr. J. Godson. 


4 £15038" 0 oO Authority. 

» + 828 0 O| R, MaRsH (accepted) . 
i + gn. S20e'o) 0 

. Mp tox %or’o 

A AY vinele ame 


Hawkes & Co. 
téctymra, York 


HIGHBRIDGE. 


For Carrying out Works of Sewerage in Walbrow Terrace, 
Highbridge, Somerset, for the Axbridge Rural Sanitary 


. £47 10 0 


6 s ° ° 


KNEBWORTH. 


For Rebuilding the Lytton Arms, Knebworth, for Messrs. 


Mr. G. W. TUXFORD HALLATT, Archi- 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities 


supplied by Mr. Arthur W, Saville, 99 Strand, W.C. 


tect, Sleaford. Belcher & Ullmer, London. j ‘ . Als 40Oe ORO 
Burton, Eagle, near Newark . « « + £886 90 oO Oldreyté&0o,, London .. .. Ssiiiav a", 200%. 81,37 5iom oO 
Spink & Copeland, Heckington . : . ee Sy On 0 Spencer & Co., London . : - :  1,250e: Gano 
Hand, Grantham. aah ovlat ope ar.00 3° OhsO Bates, Stevenage . «sw O'. : ; 1,240m, ORO 
W. Greenfield, Boston. . -. . . . 664 15 0 Glasscock & Sons, Bishop Stortford 313300 Ono 
R. Hockley, Grantham : ‘ : . 630 OO Lawrence & Sons, Datchworth : : ) E2130. 9 
J. Rossington, Boston. . . : 033 10.70 Gregory, London - P ‘ F 944,;L05 OD 
J. Newron, East Heckington, near Boston (ac- Willmott & Sons, Hitchin : ; ‘ :.!. 1,070 OREO 

cepted) .« . : ‘ ofan ate : Ft OY 

HECKMONDWIKE. LAMPETER-PONT-STEPHEN. 


For Building Detached. House, to be built at Heckmondwike. 
Mr. W. ELLIs, Architect, Market Chambers, Heckmond- 


wike. 
Accepted Tenders. 


G. Freston, Heckmondwike, stonemason, &c, 
H. Gledhill, Heckmondwike, plumber and glazier 


S. Johnson & Son, Mirfield ‘ . 
J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike . é 


KETTERING. 


For Building Three Houses with Corner Shop, &c., Kettering. 
Mr. H. A. Cooper, M.S.A., Architect. 


Architect, Kettering. 

James Goode, Kettering 

Alfred Barlow, Kettering 

Charles Sharman, Kettering : 
Henry F. Henson, Kettering on ae 
Samuel Manby, Kettering . , ' 
George Henson, Kettering . 
Dickens & Mutton, Kettering 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering . 
George Ginns, Kettering ‘ : 
JOHN BELLAMY, Kettering (accefied ) 
Thomas Farey, Kettering ‘ : 


° 
. @ 


For the Erection of 
Daniel Jones, M 


Llandebie. 
W. Evans, Carmarthen . . : 42,007, 49° 0 
- £300 © O| J, 0, Evans, Llanddewi, Brefi. .. :)., «» 1,645 9 0 
et ie 3 L. Davies, Lampeter 2 le yee, 1,562 0 0 
Bh ty 4 0 J. WILLIAMS, Knighton (accepied ) > 1,495 0 O 


For Construction of 


Quantities by the Baths, Leicester. 


New Vicarage at Lampeter, for the Rev. 
A. Mr, D. JENKINS, M.S.A., Architect, 


LEICESTER. 
Ladies’ Swimming Bath at the Public 
Quantities, Specification, and Drawings 


by Mr. J. GORDON, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


Septet 5.1 227° H. Hilton & Son, Birmingham. happy Be Ree IF FCO 
eee ° || J. Marstlen, Leicester 0. ee to te 0Qs O00 
: fees George Hewitt, Leicester . : : : 985 Oo O 
; Be 8) © J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester . : : ; 930 0 O 
; CNEL eames Taccieia bberbert, Leicester ~~ < : 4 ier lapte: ie. 
: ee W. Gimson & Sons, Leicester . : : : S5o: lone 2 
a OWO| O COS EX Rentley; Lontion s, : . i. t % - 8480 Smee 
ae ; x HENRY BLACK, Barrow-on-Soar (accepted) . 840 0 O 
689 o o| For Repairs of Pumping Engines. 
687 0 0 GIMSON &.Co. (accepted ) 393 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
223 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bruz.s oF QuANTITIES, SpEciIFIcATIONS, REPoRTS 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRABUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPROD JCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


IMITED, 


Pcans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- BATH STONE MERCH ANTS, 


fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Centiricats Booss for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracun’s TaBiEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS oF QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
_ T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the | patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 


country returned by evening mail on the sam eday, Terms on 
spplication. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reduced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON,W. 
. ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


Adopted by the principal Architects, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND- CORNGRIT. 
Over 200,000 cubic feet of SUMMER- 
DRIED Stone in Stock. 


PSOPSSSSSSS SESS SSS SSS SSS HGSHSSOSOSSHOOOSD 


SIMPLEX DTESAr 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 

x*x+** «x SKYLIGHTS & 

HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Dontract Required. 

No Zinc, |RON, OR Putty USED. 


LL 
of 


SLL SLI LIL S. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). bao bs Beh 
POSSSS SC SSSSOESSSSPSSSSOSSHISOSOSSOSVOG 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


House for H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 
Catalogues free. 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms. 
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& COx; 


SSS — ee 
(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


e SU MSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE- WRITER, 


= SN 


JENKS & W 


TRADE MARK. 


Winer 


The King of Type-writers ; the most rapid and most dur 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold. last year, Bea calc 
increasing Th usands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern® 
ment Officials, M.nisters, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers 
and ** All sorts and conditions of men.”’ ei 


Sole London Office: 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. Price 12s.6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, S.W. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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SUPPPLEMENT 
LEICESTER— continued. ; LONDON— continued. 

For Supplying Two Lancashire Boilers in connection with the For Alterations and Additions to Premises, corner of Hornsey 
High Level Improved Water Service. Mr. GRIFFITH, and Fairbridge Roads, for the Trustees of the Hornsey 
Engineer for Waterworks Department. Rise Jubilee House. Mr. J. D, MATHEws, Architect. 

Hy& T..DANKS (accepted). |. P - £434 0 0 Grpoverc. SOnw a a : : . -£2,048 0 O 
. : Robes sl Sl Ma be : . +) 1j940.,.- 10-0 

For Constructing Two Gasholder Tanks at the Aylestone Road Williams & Son | q : . 1,887. 0 0 

Gasworks, Leicester. Mr. J. GORDON, Borough Engineer. Spenser Ne . : 1,620 0 oO 

E. TEMPEST (accepted) . : ; ; » £22,800 0 0 R. D. Lown & Sons . ; 4 , : . Iga o 
For Organ Chamber, Repewing, and Front to Gallery, Lavator 

LIVERPOOL. whe am Der, NEP 8g) d Y, y, 

For Building Administrative Block and Additions and Altera- &e., at Trinity Chapel, Church Road, Brixton. Mr. M, V 

tions to City Hospital, Netherfield Road, Liverpool. Se re Architect and Surveyor, Mordaunt Street, 
Morrison & Sons,.Wavertree . ; é = fl 3470970 D0 see poe 2. nad . ' peas 
Crabb & Son ‘ made ya 4 ‘ ; «47 14 gO BO 

LONDON. Soa aE i eee 

For Supply of 1,100 feet Norwegian Kerb, and 51 tons aaa eee é : O54 5 4 

Guernsey Granite Setts, for the Chelsea Vestry. F&F. Hicos es . . . ee ad 
W. H. Wheeler, Westminster. ? { My coh i 8 (3 : reg hae ; mea : ; : 
Mowlem & Co, Westminster 2 : : - 130 3 4] For Alterations, &c., at Railway Tavern, Stepney Station, 
A. & F. Manuelle, City : : ‘ ; 12850786 Commercial Road East; for Mr. W. G.-Crow. Mr. H. E. 
Turner & Sons, Chelsea. : ; - 127° 37-43 MOUNTFORD, Surveyor, 28 Pigott Street. 
NOWELL & ROBSON, Kensington (accefied) . 125 4 5 Salt iy : - ; ‘ : : . . £148 .0 0 
Trickett & Son. ; : ‘ : ‘ . Informal. Walker j : : F , A ee (oh ome) 


ai : : LUSK (accepted ) ; : ; F ‘ : .. 129s 0 
For Rebuilding Shop and Premises at No. 62 High Street, i . = 
Shoreditch, for Messrs. Hopkins & Peggs. Mr..J. WALLACE | For Road-making and Paving, Kilburn. Mr, G. CLAUDE 


Prccs, C.E., Architect. ROBSON, Surveyor, 
Kiddle & Son. * .,) 3 ©. OUR epee Accepted Tenders. 
Shurmur . ; ; ' : : : PT TOT Oko Brondesborough Road. 
Conder... 4 ; ; i ; : . 1,647 0.0 A.’T. Catley, Lloyd Square, W.C. : ; . £895 0.9 
Chessum . ; : : P " , 621:620 Oneo Falcon Place. 
Cordell : ; : t : : f f)27)587 Jo &e G, Felton, Iverson Road, Brondesbury, N.W. . 71 0 Oo 
Killby & Gayford .  .. 1,423 © © | For Supply of Norwegian Kerb and Guernsey Granite Setts, for 


the Chelsea Vestry. 
W. H. Wheeler” . : ; : : . £130 I 
J. Mowlem & Co. ; 130 


For Building Lecture Hall, &c., St. John’s Square, for London Is 
. Spam at\4 

A. & F. Manuelle -. : » “125 oe G 
“heed 

4 5 


Wesleyan Mission. Mr. F. BOREHAM, Architect, 52 Fins- 
bury Pavement. Quantities by Mr. C. W. Brooks. 
Bradford ; ; ; 5 : 


Ede : ‘ £900 3 Turner & Son ae ‘ . S27. 

L eR Roberta: os ; : j ; 3 840 he NOWELL & ROBSON (accepted) . : : Page 
Longaes ; : : : ; : : . 806 10 0 | For Alterations and Repairs at 22 Denmark Street, Soho. Mr. 
Woodward . ‘ ; ; ; : 3 ays lemon 2 A. S. TIMOTHY, Architect. 

Macfarlane Bros. . ‘ ; : : ; 720 stOmmO Brand . ; : ; : ; ‘ ‘ « 6259 402,0 
Haylock = : ‘ : : , - .. = 706 goo A. B. Clarke 2 : n ‘ . ; 5 | aS ROT O 
ANLEY (accepted). ; : : . : » 683 0 0 | Longard . : ° : ° : . . 130 0 O 

a 


Hn 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION. bricitinace 


oe BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans 
: dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
Walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed This also provides a second air space, and 
furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026, Registered Telegraphic Address—* HoMAN RODGERS, London,” ‘* NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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LONDON — continued. LONDON—continued. 
For Erection of New School-house, &c., at Newington Green, | For Alterations and Additions to House, Torrington Park, 
Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & Son, Architects, Finchley. Mr. F. D. THomsoN, Architect, North 
63 Bishopsgate Street Within. Finchley. 
Philps & Bisiker : : é - £1989 0 oO Norman & Co. . : : : : : ES aan) 
M. Manley Scuaete : “ é , 1,777 0 O Wheeler & Co. . ; : : , ; a 75580 -O 
Manas < Gayford we a tk Ce.o of. Vollen.. o o) Se ape eae. .° 
B. C. Nightingale . : : , ; ee t0s3.60 0 WOODHALL (accepted) | . . : é fF OIGi,O. 0 
Pee iim: cltewst gm BOZQmO © ‘ LLANDOVERY. 
Ashby Bros. | ce ie , . : . - 1,667 © ©} For Erection of New Vicarage at Cilycwm, for the Rev. T. D. 
ne y bros . : : . : : - 1,664 0 oO Evans. Mr. D. JENKINS, M.S.A., Architect, Llandebie. 
L ve &S . : . . . » 1,650 0 0 J. Williams, Knighton : : ; . £879 9 .O 
awrance ons. : MEE 20K 10. 0 B. JENKINS, Brecon (accepted) . ‘ ‘ 5 eye? @) & 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding t the Horns Public-house, j ' LOWESTOFT. 
St, John Street, Clerkenwell, for Mr. H. Sturt. Messrs. | For Construction of Various Sewage Works, Ejector Chamber, 
ALEXANDER & GIBSON, Architects, 40 Great James Street, Manholes, Ventilating Shafts, the Laying of Cast-iron 
Bedford Row. Pipes under the Inner Harbour of Lowestoft to the Sea 
J. BEALE (accepted) . . . : . 2a 4, 1,630 0. .0 Outfall, and Subsidiary Works, Lowestoft. Mr. G. H. 
For Additions and Alterations at Britannia Row, Islington, for HAMBY, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 
Messrs. Lorimer & Co. Messrs. ALEXANDER & GIBSON, | Hughes & Lancaster. vii) =1,13,090.150 0 
Architects, 40 Great James Street, Bedford Row. Quan- J. W.& J. Neave . ; : : :  .10,800— Ono 
tities by Mr. Mark W. King, 9 and 11 Fenchurch W. J. Botterill : . . 10,503 0 O 
Avenue, E.C. WOODMAN, HILL & Co. (accepted ) : a Foi Combs bell ®) 
Greenwood ‘ i 5 A . £2997 0 Oo Jal, de Bentley . . Z : eS, 1 Oo oe O 
“Ls te Green’ ~°, “hae ate ‘ p 2,687 0 o G. Bella: . ° age gees . . ' 8,051 <0' 0 
Patman & Fotheririgharh e073 0 «Ol, J 2 Cattell Seen, Pare ee eee sy er So", 
1 Beal & Son’ i? eh aan 2 - : 2,644 oy Pickthall & Sons . ey é - : 6,371 Oo Oo 
Beale= ae 3 let . : . ° 2,598 o O : LYNN. 
3 Ne ee ew ee ee 25582 0 O| For Reseating and Alterations to.Congregational Chapel, Lynn. 
niey . . 2,520 0 O Mr. EDWARD BOARDMAN, Architect, Norwich. Quantities 
For Alterations at the Dolphin Public. cue Red Lion Street, by the Architect. 
W.C., for Mr. E. Hartshorn. Messrs. ALEXANDER & Leach). & Son, King’s.Lynn . « 9% £0585 o oO 
Gipson, rece a 40 Great James Street, Bedford Row. W. Jarvis,-King’s Lynn . ; ; : 11550 0 Oo 
J. Beale. .. : ‘ , . £662 18 o Bardeil Bros., King’s Lynn F ; ; PebT;509 "07.0 
Goodall. . oF pee ‘ : ; fenO24% 0. O E. Wanford, King’s Lynn. : : ‘ ; 1,480 17 6 
Wilkinson .. ‘ ; i Mis50%0 © R. W. Fayers, King’s Lynn 3 : oes 4G Oise O 
JACKSON & Topp (accepted). ve od GBS S350 oO R. Dye, King’s Lynn . 3) St SEO coon 
For Alterations at the Tufnell Park Hotel, N., for Mr. Mead- DN EU EDEOND, Kings Uynn : . ; beh 2a goe° 
well. Messrs. ALEXANDER & GIBSON, Architects, 40 | Beeston & Melton, King’s Lynn =. + + 1,310) 0 © 
Great James Street, Bedford Row. uching, €.Son,) King’s: Lynn’), a> © aan i )2008 Lome 
Farquharson : : ‘ ; : 22,144, 0 O NABURN. 
J. Beale : : : : . 144 0 0O| For Enlargement of Naburn Lock, York. 
GOULD & BRAND (accepted) : : : at7 050 .O Nelson, Vork . : : P : ; . a eS (oy ite: 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 13, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.’ 
TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


ge 4 ue 
~ 22 S55 
EMMIS STRONC ROOMS & PARTY WALL DOORS (ERE 
2 =f HOBBS. HART:.C: “curt Cheapside LONDON * = 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO,’S LOCKS:— 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 

BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 
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LUTON. NORTHAMPTON, 
For Alterations and se to aE oak ype tie, For Construction of Brick Tower for Water Tank, Northamp- 
Messrs. Davis & Fluc I. Hf J SON, 4irc ton. Messrs. T. & C. HAWKSLEY, C.E. , Engineers, 30 Great 
Luton. Quantities not supplie George Street, Westminster. 


Dunham, Luton .* «> . + Ge es £972 © ©} James Wingrove, Northampton :  . 2,120 0 0 
Slough Bros., Luton . , : - 970 0 O George Fisher, Norte eren ; £2190 is 6 
Smart, Luton : ; : y ‘ : s ihe eee George White, Northampton , “ r va tae ot. © 
Ford, Luton : ‘ : ‘ : “dace spice woe ee Clayson Bros., Cooknoe , , r ; . 8 7eeura iO 
Neville Bros., Luton . . : : , er sd ft Smith & Lum, Newark , . : : « 1,599 14 6 
Wright, Luton. . . . . . »ustoe Q Daniel Ireson, Northampton . : : . Ags ae er 
MORETON HAMPSTEAD. Charles Baines, Newark-on-Trent 4 : - 1,399 0 0 
For Dwelling-house at Lower Slowcombe, Moreton Hampstead, Charles Claridge, Banbury ope mPa 
Devon. Mr. S. SEGAR, Architect, Newton pbs ROBERT FINNEGAN, Northampton (accepted) . 1,188 rt 47 
Davie . ‘sgn £620 0 oO Cast-Iron Water Tank, 
Marwood, Underhill & Blackmore e « 57414 9 NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Thorncliffe (ace 
FA Stacey 257 oe ay eee cepted) snmcvo). Seo naa 636 10 0 
Collings & Son : - . ° : » 530 0 O . : 
Stone & Brimblecombe , ° . ‘ rhe t,t} 
Brey ae : : ’ e » 498 14 oO SANDWICH. 
Wills Bros aS » + 497 14 ©] For Pair of Almshouses, Sandwich, Kent, for the Trustees of 
Wills, Underhill & Blackmore accepted) - 449 4 9 St. Bartholomew’ Charity. Mr. E. W. FRY, Architect, 
NEWPORT Dover. iti . ALFRED BR 
For Building Hotel, Tydu. Mr. E. A. LANSDOWNE, Architect, see Gade Oe aia et a 
Newport. Quantities by the Architect. : Al pioieee 
A, Oakley, Newport . . £2374 © ©} Brett, Sandwich . a ie fs 1 
W.M. Blackburn. - 4 es 2,355 © O| GH. Denne & Son, Deal. ~» ~ 0.) eau 
T. Webb, Newport . -' a) © 5232960 Of Simmons, Sandwich’. °. |. “se  » =isqgeummmO 
D.C. Jones al Oo Colchester . # «2,157 Ome W. & T. Denne, Walmer . sg | eee 
i; Firbank, Newport. oF + 7s «+ 2,130 0 °O}" ‘Trollope, Walmer ©. "4 9 5 «|. seen 
inton, Newport . ; ‘ : ; «/M2;0991 “e440 ay ; : er oe 
H. Parfitt, Pontnewydd . e/U2:0601" OO dda W i Deal ee tie ae 
Exors. of W. Gradwell, Barrow-i in- Furness 0 I9O7H PEO eG Gateway. 
C. Miles, Newport .  . «© «© «© + 1,947 © O| J, J, WisE, Deal Seis oe ers 
y. M‘Lean, Tydu.. . I,Q11 0 O Simmons, Sandwich : * vA, eoewsY DS Go 
. GOLDSWORTHY, Newport (accepted) . - 1,847 0 O| G.H. Denne & Son, Deal . oe - eee . 1994.00 
RODLEY. Trollope, Walmer . : “ A F o le83a,0. (0 
For Construction of a Road (200 yards), Rodley, Leeds. W. T. Denne, Walmer 6 ; : ; «give o 
Messrs. G. & G. H. CROWTHER, C.E., Huddersfield. Brett, Sandwich . : c : z ; soow20NI2 oO 
B. Lynds, Huddersfield ‘ ghee) 16 0 
W. Hinchliffe, Bradford : 2 5 : bozeTy id 
J) Speight, Bradford: .  . @mcl Balt. que. Baga ie o ' SADA ose oy 
B. Roberts, Oakenshaw : ; : , . 490 0 o| For Alteration of Methodist Chapel, Old Town, Southend. 
J. Slinger, Cleckheaton f 3 f ; . 489 0 0 Mr. E. WriGHT, Architect, Clarence Road, Southend. 
J. Watmough, Bradford «| A560. ;260 S. Darke & Son, Southend . : 43190 0 Oo 
R. Naybor & SONS, Cleckheaton (accepted) 2 | ALG 7 A. WoopIwiIss, Southend (accepted) . : . in 0 oO 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Stafitordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC 
=: : = 5 J:= ' 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


Architectural Designs made 
to order. 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


, Oa 


| | ma i 


| 


Tee iN 
HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. : 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 93 HOPE omg 


References in all 
large towns. 


| i a 


5 


a | 
Ye : ih | 


Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes 
with Bottom falling out, Self- 


we: Cat 
“i j ‘SCOTCH ‘BUILDERS’ CRANES. NTT aed 26°40 do 
ne use for Piling. Targe Stocks. Send for List. ” <= O40 
FOR SALE, HIRE, OR HIRE-PURCEASE. rigies.y < 10 1098 


DRY EARTH & ASH GLOSETS. w.. raven, oxronp, 


LISTS FREE. 


~ 
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RYDE. 
For Building Residence at High Park, Ryde. 
Jun., M.S.A., Architect, Ryde. 
W. Newman . : , ‘ 
J. BARTON, Ryde (accepted) 


. 


Estimate for forming terrace, tennis lawn, &c., 


to same , ° . 2 . . . 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


For Building Store on the Town Quay, for the Pier and 


bour Board. Mr. J. G. PooLk, Architect. 
Carden, Southampton , 4 : 
Franklin, Southampton . : - ; 
Trehearne & Co., Southampton 
Crook & Son, Southampton . - : 
STEVENS & SONS, Southampton (accefied ) 
Bull, Sons & Co., Southampton : 


For Additions to Lodge at the Cemetery, for 
Corporation. 
Horneychurch & Michelmore, Southampton 
Franklin, Southampton : . : , 
Harvey, Southampton ‘ : : ? 
Bull, Sons & Co., Southampton . : : 
Crook & SONS, Southampton (accepted) , 


SOWERBY BRIDGE, 
For. Rebuilding Clough Mill, Sowerby B 
HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Architects, Post 
Halifax. 
Accepted Tenders. 
T. Mitchell, Warley Town, mason , : 
W. Fox, Sowerby Bridge, joiner . ‘ : 


E. Thornton, Shipley, plasterer . : . 
Haxby, Sewell, & Fleming, Bowling G 
Foundry, Halifax, ironfounder ‘ ; 
F, Smith, Halifax, plumber . ‘ ‘ : 


E. Crowther, Ripponden, painter ; ; 


— SPALDING. 
For Building Wesleyan 

Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement. 
E. Bowman, Stamford , ; ; 
J. HOLMES, Wainfleet (accepted . 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 


Mr. S. SALTER, 


. £1,020 0 oO 
1,000 O O 


190 0 O 


Har- 


»£1,774 9 8 
21,526" 59 
AT Osa O 
1.2770' | O © 
1253) .0 O 
Oo oO 


aeeys 


the Mayor and 


Mr, W. B. G. BENNETT, Borough Surveyor. 


» £325. 0 
eae Z Ova: 
» 279 14 
*  250..0 
7 2340 


OOO O-0 


ridge. Messrs. 
Office Buildings, 


74,970 0 0 
Be o50 *o 
209 O 


lomo) 


reen 
mrlos) +o” 6 
mts 4 5 
oar 3"10" O 


Schools, Spalding. Mr. F, BOREHAM, 


. £1,055 0 oO 


1,043 0 O 


STANNINGLEY. 
For Bay Windows and Putting in Repair Premises, Wood 
Hall, Stanningley. Mr, W. H. PARKINSON, 28 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 
Accepted Tenders. 
G. B, Thain, Weatherby, mason, carpenter, &c.. £230 0 


(ole) 


J. T. Pollard, Leeds, painter é : 3 oft 30 49 
J. E. Bedford, Chapel Allerton, plumber and 

glazier. : , F ' é ‘ « 2127 ddQ},0 
R. Branton, Leeds, plasterer ; : . ©1983 Fait O 
W. Atkinson; Leeds, slater.) Sena bode Gaeee 0 

Whole Tenders. 
S. Laycock, Bradford . 4 ’ : ; 62938h 1570 
W. Hinchliffe, Bradford 3 F . . © 329 4 4 
W. Small, Bradford . ‘ . : . ¥1316 dowo 
STOURBRIDGE. 
For Building Town Offices. Mr. ROBINSON, Architect. 

Guest , : 7 i ; ‘ ‘ £2,399 0 0 


x TERRINGTON ST. JOHN. 
For Building Infant Schoolroom, Lobby, &c., at the Board 
School, for the Terrington St. John School Board. 


R. Dye, King’s Lynn . - : - ‘ «£220 0°90 
S. Flipwell, Wisbeach . ‘ , A : 4.220: 46m 0 
Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn. : : : 2155 40m0 
P. H. Daws, King’s Lynn , Noe ih ‘ «3109 BOO 
Nelson & Reeder, Terrington St. John and 

Tilney St. Lawrence, Lynn . ; : (LOO 4 On 
E. Mason, Tilney St. Lawrence, Lynn : wel Rt Eoe O 
GIRLING BRos., Wisbeach (accepted ) : » 168 0°0O 
S. Sharp, Walpole, Wisbeach . . ot 10 es 7 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Directors of Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, have paid an 
instalment on account of dividend for the half-year ending 
March 31, at the rate of Io per cent. per annum free of income- 
tax. 
AT Manningtree last week an overflowing artesian tube 
well was bored by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, of London, at 
the works of the British Xylonite Company, Limited, 10 inches 
diameter and 162 feet deep. The first 30 feet took several days 
to bore, being through ballast, but the remaining 132 feet were 
(REGD.) 


OETZMANN & CO.,, 


Oetzmann’s Patent 
Bedroom Ware. 

The Latest Novelty and the 
greatest improvement hitherto 
introduced. 

Secures immunity from break- 
age, and pours from any side, 
handles being provided for lift- 
ing with both hands. 
HANDSOME and ARTISTIC. 
Prices from 10s. 6d. per set. 
As illustrated, 12s. 9d. per set. 


Illustrations post free. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77,79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, “court roo 
ea Carpets, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnishing 
Ry Ironmongery, 


China, Glass, &c. 


Corner Chair. 
Enamelled Red or any Colour, 
Upholstered Seat, Covered in 

Tapestry or Plush, £1 5s, 6d 


BEDROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE, for FIVE GUINEAS, 


Consisting of Chest of Drawers, Toilet Table, Washstand with marble top and tiled back, Toilet Glass, 
= Towel Airer, Chair, in plain art colours or in imitation of various woods, Strong Iron French Bedstead, 
Palliasse, Top Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, Toilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire-irons, 
Carpet (9 feet by 6 fest and Rug. 


Orders per Post receive promp and faithful attention. 
Lilustrated Catalogue the best Furnishing Guide extant, Post Free, 


——— 


Ebonised 
Folding Chair 
Tapestry and Plush 
Seat and Back, 
7s, 6d. 


yay pol 
a 


a 


Ebonised or Walnut 
Occasional Table, 
with Undershelf. 


25 inches high, 


14s, 9d, 


Top, 21 inches by 21. inches, 
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penetrated in the remarkably short space of five days ; no less 
than 50 feet of this was accomplished in a single day. The 
spring struck in the chalk overflows at 2 feet 6 inches above the 
surface, whilst at surface level the yield is 6,000 gallons per 
hour. A trial has been made with a power pump, and the 
capacity is shown to be over 20,000 gallons per hour. 

THE large gilded wood and metal cross suspended to the 
arch of the altar at St. John’s Church, Norwood, was made by 
Messrs. White & Sons, of 207 Oxford Street, W. The brass 
altar rails and wrought-iron hinges, &c., to doors, and which 
have elicited much admiration, were made by the same long- 
established: firm. , cen 

A REREDOS has lately been erected in Gillingham Church. 
The structure is.of Caen stone with alabaster columns, and red 
marble super-altar. The side wings are composed of tile panels, 
with moulded cornice of Caen stone.. The style of architecture 
is Early English. The whole of the work has been executed 
by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. The 
same firm have just completed the lighting of Sawrey Church, 
Windermere, with their patent Hesperus lamp, fitted to hand- 
some brass corone. 

Messrs. ARUNDELL & TARTE have been appointed 
architects for the restoration of St. Peter’s Church, St. Albans, 
Herts, and not, as stated—St. Peter’s, Cambridge. 


z 


ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


ON Saturday the customary banquet was given in the large 
gallery at the Royal Academy. The speeches that were 
most interesting’ in addition to the President’s were those of 
Mr. Huxley and Sir G. Trevelyan in responding to the toast 
“ The Interests of Science and of Literature.” 

Professor Huxley said :—It must be gratifying to all men of 
science to find that here, though not always elsewhere, it is 
distinctly understood that those three great branches of human 
activity should be associated together and recognised as that 
which they really are—coeval branches sprung from one com- 
mon trunk in human nature. And I think that that common 
trunk is in part the undying instinct of curiosity in mankind, in 
part the sense of symmetry and beauty, and in part the instinct 
which is so characteristic of man to do that which Faust in his 
despair refused to do—to say to the moment, “ Stop,” and to 


M 


OULE’S FARTH S 


arrest in forms intelligible by the feeling or by the intellect the 
different phases of that astonishing and continually marvellous 
fluxof phenomena which passes beforethe eyes of the lower forms 
of life unnoticed, uncounted, and unregarded. I imagine that 
it is the business of the artist and of the man of letters to re- 
produce and fix forms of imagination to which the mind will 
afterwards recur with pleasure ; so, based upon the same great 
principle by the same instinct, if I .may-so call it, it is the 
business of the man of science to symbolise, and fix, and repre- 
sent to our mind in some easily recallable shape, the order, and 
the symmetry, and the beauty that prevail throughout nature, 
I am not sure that any of us can go much further from the one 
to the other. We speak in symbols. The artist places his 
colours upon the wall; the colours have no relation to 
the actual objects, but they serve their purpose in recalling 
the emotions which were present when the scenes which 
they depict were acted. I am not at all sure that the con- 
ceptions of science have much more correspondence with 
reality than the colours of the artist have; but they are the 
symbols by which weare constantly recalling the order and beauty 
of nature, and by which we by degrees force our way further 
and further into her penetralia, acquiring a greater insight into 
the mystery and wonder which are around us, and, at the same 
time, by ashappy chance, contributing to the happiness and 
prosperity of mankind. I do not know if you will think it per- 
missible in a man devoted to one subject, if I say that in my 
belief this Victorian epoch will be distinguished in history as 
the age of science. That is no mere expression of scientific 
fanaticism, but I am convinced it will be the judgment of 
posterity. It is not unnatural that we men of science should 
be somewhat proud, however little each and every one of us 
may have contributed towards the vast consummation. But, as 
in all human affairs, this has its Nemesis. For the accumula- 
tion of scientific work in consequence of the well-organised 
scientific activity of the present time is so prodigious that we 
individual workers are becoming swamped under it, and more 
and more hopeless of being able to master anything but a small 
and fractional portion of the whole. We labour under this dis- 
advantageous alternative—that if we endeavour to grasp too 
much we become superficial, and if we are very thorough over 
a little we become narrow. And I think one of the greatest 
dangers which besets the scientific world at the present time is 
the danger, which arises from the necessities of the case, of 
men becoming specialists occupied with a comparatively small 
field, The remedy fot this evil—and a very great evil I think 


(J. W. GIRDLESTONE’S PATENT). 


The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by - Bh 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPA 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Ki Gold 


WAS AWARDED ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE 


fo} 


Charterhouse Schools 
Haylebury College 


Duke of Bedford’s Schools 


terbury 


IN USE AT 


St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood | Sutton Board Schools 


Blean Union Workhouse, Can- Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. 


Medal 


Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Convalescent Institution 


Union Workhouse, Old Windsor — 


And Numerous other Institutions 


= P= 


= 


ASH CLOSETS. 


CLOSETS, 


YSTEM 


NY. 


The Engineer to the Company gives PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES Schools, 
Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSETS—on an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


-MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED 


Sa GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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it must be—lies in the recognition which this Academy, at any 
rate, has always accorded to the great truth that art and litera- 
tare and science are one, and that the foundation of every 
sound education and preparation for active life in which a 
special education is necessary should be some efficient training 
in all three. 

Sir G. Trevelyan, speaking of himself as an amateur in 
literature, said :—There is nothing which shows more clearly 
how entirely we are without any real test and measure of 
literary excellence than the sort of literature which men who 
have obtained success in public life have sometimes cared to 
write and ventured to publish. If, instead of dabbling in ink, 
public men dabbled in colours, and if right hon. gentlemen and 
cabinet ministers were to have the fruit of their brush and 
palette hung on these walls, the world would soon recognise 
the difference between the lifelong artist and the political 
amateur. And we politicians need not be ashamed of admitting 
our literary shortcomings, because the reason is honourable 
both to politics and to literature. The same qualities and gifts 
are required for excellence in both, and are so exhausted and 
used up in obtaining that excellence that nothing is left for 
success in the other and kindred field. The saddest of all 
sayings, to my mind, is that of a great French writer, who was 
likewise a prominent statesman, “ Literature leads to every- 
thing, provided you quit it.” That is the story of the life of 
Burke, of Sheridan, of Canning, of Mr. John Morley, and in 
some degree, I venture to think—and in my eyes it is the 
highest of compliments—of our present Prime Minister. These 
were men who, having written admirably, refrained from writing 
when the hurry, the absorption, the wear and tear of public 
life had deprived them of the conditions under which alone 
books can be written that are worth the writing, and by that 
abstinence they proved that they regarded literature as a sacred 
thing which could not be lightly handled as the mere pastime 


and byplay of a busy career, but that it is an art so high in its | 


aims, and so severe and unsparing in its demands on its votaries 
and its crafismen, that it merits the compliment which you have 
paid it of being classed and toasted on a level with painting 
itself, even within the walls of the Royal Academy on the 
evening of the great art festival of the year. 

The health and prosperity of the Royal Academicians 
having been proposed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

The President said : Though I am again this year baffled in 
my hope that it may some day be given to me to rise in this 
place before you with a record of ranks not broken since last 


the returning spring brought us together, this, at least, I may 
say, that of two members whose loss we deplore neither died 
prematurely according to the measure of human days ; both, 
indeed, faded away in peace in the mellow evening of a long 
life—one of them, than whom hardly any artist was in his day 
more widely popular, had so long ceased to be an exhibitor on 
these walls that few beyond the immediate circle of his friends 
knew him to be still among the living, and no doubt the world 
at large had relegated to the region of pleasant memories the 
winning presence and the genial personality of old Thomas 
Webster. The other held, and deserved, an honoured place in 
the now, I fear, daily dwindling ranks of British engravers— 
George Thomas Doo. The exhibition which has to-day been 
scanned by a selected few, and will henceforth be submitted to 
the bracing ordeal of a wider public opinion, has been spoken 
of this evening as a good one, and that verdict I hold to be 
fully deserved. As I look along these walls I am struck 
with two things which are each of them subject for rejoicing. 
One is that while it is easy to point to not a few cases in 
which tried athletes have confirmed with powerful hands their 
right to the laurels they have won in the past, there is a large 
number of works bearing signatures less or more recently 
known, yet works of marked excellence and promise, and 
showing how vigorous is the sap which stirs in the veins of 
many of our younger brethren in art. This is, indeed, a cause 
of rejoicing to all who have any care for the vitality of our 
school, but especially for those amorfg us whose middle life is 
fast fading behind them. In every artist worthy of the name 
each new revelation of vigorous or of noble gift, each new 
promise of future power and excellence, awakens a warm and 
generous thrill of pleasure; but I affirm without fear that none 
watch with moré sympathy the onward progress of those who 
still exult in the young summer of their lives than those on 
whose head the snow of years already rests, and on whose lips 
the past tense is more frequent than the future. This, then, is 
one source of pleasure which we find in the present exhibition ; 
we see-another in the extraordinary variety of the works dis- 
played. I sometimes hear of angry comment, rising no doubt 
chiefly from the ranks of those whom we are forced to disap- 
point, and who are therefore perhaps rather embittered—human 
nature so wills it—suggestions of partiality to certain styles, of 
narrow scope and monotony, of beaten grooves in the ways of 
this body. Well, he must, I think, be a morose disputant indeed 
who, with these walls before him, shall maintain such a con- 
tention. He is confronted by the widest range of subject, the. 
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most marked variety of treatment, the most uncompromisingly 
assorted personalities—and what is not less significant, he will 
see all these things presented to him with even hands and 
weighed in impartial scales. He may be boldly challenged to 
point to any exhibition, in any country, showing matter more 
varied or grouped in a spirit more catholic. This season has 
been, owing to the celebration which is being prepared on every 
hand, one of retrospect, and in the main one of congratulation. 
Were the body which has to-day the honour to entertain you to 
indulge in a similar retrospect, it could assert just claims to 
your appreciative recognition ; but this is not the place, still 
less is this the hour, for that direst of inflictions, a recital of 
statistics. No such ordeal awaits you. I will simply say that 
I should have had no need to travel over arange of 50—no, nor 
of half 50-—years to show you a spectacle of healthy growth not 
easily surpassed. You should have seen our operations 
expanding in every direction, and carried on in a vast building 
erected without demand upon the public purse; new schools 
called into existence dealing with subjects till then not taught, 
old schools remodelled, the course of lectures amplified, facilities 
for that study of studies, the study of the living model, increased 
not twofold but fourfold, and more than fourfold, within less 
than 20 years. And even in this faint outline I ask you to note, 
not only the manifest signs of vigorous life, but an unmistakable 
assurance that, whatever developments the future may have in 
store for this body, no more in that future than in the past will 
apathy be its watchword or stagnation its device. 


BECK & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


WE have received a copy of a new illustrated catalogue from 
Messrs. Beck & Co., Limited, of 130 Great Suffolk Street, S.E., 


and 53 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. The work has evidently 


been compiled with a view to its being a complete and handy 
book of'referénce: It is strongly and handsomely bound, with 
the name of the firm plainly printed on the outside face as well 
as on the back of cover. It contains about 250 pages of illus- 
trated and descriptive matter, it is supplied with a copious 
index, and for convenience the various classes of goods are 
divided into four sections, thus:—Section A. Sluice valves, 
hydrants, stand-posts, street boxes, pipes, hose} and fittings for 
water supply, fire-extinguishing apparatus, sewerage ironwork. 
Section B. Hot-water heating appliances, valves, pipes, boilers, 


baths, lavatories and sanitary fittings. Section C. Steam-engine 
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horse, and other power, hydraulic rams, turbines, &c. Particu- 

lars of a number of the specialities and patents of the firm 
appear in each division. Nearly every article is illustrated, and 

the letterpress referring to same appears on the same page. 

Great attention, it will be found, has also been given to the 

letterpress, so that it is really a valuable addition to the cata. 

logue, containing most valuable information in addition to the. 
clearly-written explanations. We think that this catalogue will 

be a very desirable adjunct to every architect’s office. 

The opening section (Section A.) is very properly introduced _ 
by referring to the latest prize awards received by the Company, 
which include gold, silver, and bronze medals, along with other 
prizes and certificates, in conferring which distinctions the jury 
of experts necessarily stamp, the manufactures with what may 
be termed an official mark of approbation in the eyes of the 
public. The section deals exhaustively with waterworks and 
fire appliances, together with their fittings, besides the other 
matters already alluded to as comprised in the section. 

First of all are shown sluice valves of the latest improved 
pattern, and which obtained the gold medal (highest award) at. 
the Health Exhibition of 1884. These, it will be seen, have 
been adopted by the largest London and provincial water 
companies, and have been supplied to the British, Indian, and. 
foreign governments, and to the principal foreign and colonial 
companies. To save repetition here, it may be noted that 
throughout the catalogue particulars are given as to where the 
appliances of this Company are in use, and by whom adopted. . 
An illustration shows a 12-inch sluice-valve with socket ends, 
and in another drawing is shown the sectional side elevation, 
and in a third the sectional end elevation. A valve is also 
shown with flanged ends, having flanged socket and flanged. 
spigot bolted to the same. Special care is taken in the selec- 
tion of the materials used in the construction of these, as of all 
other appliances. The valves up to 12 inches diameter have a 
ground cone on the collar of spindle working in gun-metal bush. 
in stuffing-box, so that the latter can be packed when the valve 
is under pressure. The water-valves are proved to a pressure 
of 600 feet head of water, and gas and sewage valves to 100 feet 
head. To order, the water-valves may be had. to, stand 
1,000 feet head or higher pressures of water. Penstocks for 
reservoirs on the valve principle, and also on the sluice system, a 
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valve fitted in the lower part of post and worked by the hand- 


are dealt with, and the material used in the manufacture and 
wheel from the top. The outlet is of gun-metal, and for 


the construction explained. Hydrants, stand-pipes, &c., form 
an important part naturally in this section. The “ City of 
London” pattern of stand-post for street watering is now a 
familiar appliance, as supplied by the firm throughout the 
City of London. The illustration is half-sectional, to show 
the arrangement of the internal supply pipe and valve. The 
posts are “of cast- iron, fluted externally. The internal supply 
pipe is a 2-inch pipe of wrought-iron, protected by its position 
from frost. The valve also is enclosed and worked from the 
side. It is fitted with strong gun-metal spindle and working 
parts, with leather face to valve. The strong swivel swan- neck 
pipe at the top can be detached when the watering season 
for roads is over and it is no longer required for filling 
the water-carts. ‘The outlet at the top is of gun-metal, and is 
screwed to the Metropolitan Fire Brigade gauge, and fitted with 
cap and chain to serve as protection when the swan-neck pipe 
is removed. Among other varieties of stand-posts, of cast- 
iron with internal wrought-i iron supply pipe, are those with 
patent valve to open from the top, with gun-metal outlet for 
hose, screwed to the Brigade gauge, with cap and chain com- 
plete ; those with gun- metal outlet on top, screwed to Brigade 
gauge, iron cap and chain, and socket inlet at the bottom for 
connecting a 2, 23, or 3-inch cast-iron pipe according to 
requirement ; also the form which may be seen in Hyde Park, 
which as a post forms a constructional part of the iron fence 
railings—the railing running through the upper part of the post. 
The internal pipe is two inches in diameter, and there is a gun- 
metal outlet at the side screwed to the Brigade gauge. This, 
as well as the others mentioned, are forms used both for street- 
watering purposes or for cases of fire. The London public- 
house stand-post, which is largely used as a ready means for 
watering horses and general purposes, has a gun-metal draw-off 
cock enclosed by protecting casing of cast-iron. Passing by 
various other forms, mention may next be made of the watering 
posts for railway stations, goods sheds, warehouses, barracks, 
public buildings, &c., also for fixing in gardens, &c. ; portable 
wood frost stand-pipes, &c., pillar fountains (self-closing these), 
as well as the wall fountains and street wells, railway station 
stand-post and hydrant combined, and railway station water 
cranes. To all of these is fitted an outlet screwed to Brigade 
gauge, or to any required local gauge, for use at fires. Several 
sheets in the catalogue, it will be found, are devoted to the 
various kinds of fire hydrants, and further on it will be found 
similar attention has been paid to the surface boxes for hydrants 
and air valves, and surface boxes and manholes for general 
purposes, stop-cock boxes, &c.,, varying in pattern, size, and in 
gradations of solidity, &c. 

Among the fire-extinguishing appliances in connection with 
the patent instantaneous system, we annex an illustration 
(fig. 1) of a handsome form of stand-post. It represents a cast- 
iron frost-proof stand-post, with a 24-inch gun-metal hydrant 
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instantaneous connection with Rollason’s patent couplings, and 
which will be referred to presently, and to which the ordinary 
fire brigade couplings can also be attached when necessary. It 
is fitted with automatic frost valve and with socket inlet for a 
3-inch cast-iron pipe. These patent instantaneous hose couplings 


(see fig. 2) are as simple for use as they are efficient. The loss 
of time and difficulty in attempting to unite the ordinary screw- 
coupling, and after that to work up the screw collars, has been 
successfully grappled with by the introduction of the instan- 
taneous system, in which the parts have only to be pushed 
together and they couple. This system differs from all others 
in respect that it is interchangeable, and can be used in con- 
nection with the standard Brigade fittings without aid of loose 
pieces or any change of fittings at all. This system (Rollason’s 
patent) obtained a silver medal—highest award—at the Inven- 
tions Exhibition, 1885. In case of fire, moments of time gained 
may each save thousands of pounds’ worth of property. As 
mentioned before, the fire brigade hose can be connected when- 
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ever required, and the instantaneous system is accordingly 
applied to the hydrants, stand-posts, fire-cocks, &c. A new 
patent clear and full way fire-cock (see fig. 3) possesses several 
eminent advantages, not the least of whichis the amount ofimpetus 


FIG. 3 


by which the water can be discharged both farther and with 
greater force, the full and clear way for the water affording more 
pressure at the outlet. There is no stuffing-box to require 
packing, and so the annoyance of leakage is got rid of. It has 
the patent instantaneous coupling arrangement cn outlet, and is 
not only workable with instantaneous couplings, but the fire 
brigade of any place can connect their hose to it without the 
aid of loose pieces, as the external screw on the outlet can be 
made to suit any brigade gauge. The sliding valve is so con- 
structed that the act of lifting it and opening the valve prevents 
it from scraping on the body and faces, and, having metal faces, 
it will wear longer without repair. 

Among the appliances of the instantaneous system should 
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also be mentioned the portable copper stand-pipes, with single | taneous arrangement on outlet and inlet. By means of the 


or double outlet on revolving gun-metal head and with gun- | lever, the stand-pipe can be released at once from the hydrant. 
The hydrant is fitted with strong gun-metal spindle and 


nut, and gun-metal valve seat and outlet. A large variety 
of patent fire-cocks and valves are illustrated in the cata- 
logue, and every varying form has some special feature, 
so that something suitable will be found for all require- 
ments or positions, from requirements different in details 
to those of the most opposite character. The four-way 
fire-cock is thus expressly suitable for fixing in the centre 
of a square, barrack-yard, or the like; there are fire-cocks 
for fixing in pipes and rising mains, and there are fire- 
cocks intended for exposed situations, chiefly made of cast- 
iron. and so less liable to be stolen. ~Full details will be found 
in respect of the water and fire apparatus fittings, as also in 
regard of gas, steam, and water-pipes, bends, crossings, joints, 
and all special castings ; also of plumbers’ brasswork, drilling 
and tapping apparatus, and tools of all descriptions as required 
in these departments. This will give an idea of the scope of 
the catalogue without alluding to the other three sections 
further than to refer our readers to the catalogue itself for par- 
ticulars, which will be found fully given, of the valuable assort- 
ment of pumps, pumping machinery, &c., in the concluding 
section. Other matters in Section A have also necessarily 
been passed over, one or two of which are iron reservoirs and 
tanks, numerous valves, including air valves, the equilibrium 
float valve, the high-pressure screw ball valve, flushing valves, 
stop valves, &c.; also the well-known “ City of London” hydrant, 
the “ Metropolis District” hydrant, “ Bell’s patent frost-proof” 
hydrant, &c. 


A VERY marvellous performance is just now being given at 
the Crystal Palace by a Japanese acrobat rejoicing in the name 
of “ Little All-Right.” This daring individual walks up a rope 
at an angle of 45 degs., which reaches from the floor to the top 
gallery of the central transept, nearly 150 feet, and slides down 
with indescribable velocity, his only balancing aid being an 
ordinary Japanese sunshade. Nothing has hitherto been 
attempted in England on the same scale. His engagement is 
a short one, and he will appear nowhere else in this country. 
The Duchess of Albany honours the Crystal Palace with her 
metal base, for use with the instantaneous couplings and available | presence on Saturday, when the “Golden Legend” will be 
for ordinary couplings. Fig. 4 shows a hydrant and street box, | performed. The preparations for her reception, and that of 
with portable stand-pipe attached, having the patent instan- | the large number of visitors expected, are on a colossal scale. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


rE BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 
JAMES CARTLAND & SON, cuanisting “erasstounDers, 


BIRMINGHAM, Lonpon SHow-Rooms: 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


N.B.—The Show-Rooms, both in London and Birmingham, are replete with Patterns of every description of Brass Foundry required for CABINET-MA 
BUILDERS, also large variety of Furnishing Brassfoundry Samples. Buyers are respectfully invited to inaphes same. as ce a 


LONGBOTTOM’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE LOCK FURNITURE. m4pr IN BRASS, WOOD, AND CHINA. 
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The attention of Architects is called to this Patent Lock Furniture as bein i i i i i 
e t c Q g the simplest and most reliable yet offered to the public, and whilst embracing all the features 
St at tees mechintcal device, the total absence of defects usually found in Door Furniture still further enhances its value. In fixing insert the eoinala into follower 
en half idGnd aaa ow Fears the loose nut upon spindle until the right adjustment is obtained, then push on the other knob, the key passing through the nut and rose, turn 
Sf wWtodoor. They are as easily taken off as they are fixed, they cannot get out of order, and are suitable for all kinds af locks and every description of 
Samples and Price Lists on application. 
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comme: PEDESTAL VASE,’ 


NINGS’ IMPROVED W.C. APPARATUS 


(Combination Urinal and Slop Sink). 
Registered No. 16,300. 
PORCELAIN VASE set on a tiled or mosaic floor, within walls or a 
dado of glazed tiles. The usual wood framing, forming a s-orehouse for 
the retention and accumulation of damp, dirt, and disease germs, with the 
joints, crevices, and imperfections in work which the closet enclosure so often 
conceals, is entirely abolished. The seat is hinged, permitting free access for 
use asa slop sink or urinal, and for cleansing, so that the entire apparatus and 
space can be freely washed down. For this latter purpose the floor should be 
slightly sunk, and laid to fall to a grating, with waste carried through the 
external wall, and terminating in a copper flap valve to prevent draught. 
ts The suggestions as regards wall linings and floor, may, of course, be 
modified as best adapted to the building in which the closets are used; and in 
the consideration of such details, alternative schemes will readily present 
themselves. “ 


At the recent HEALTH EXHIBITION (South Kensington, 1884) 
amongst a series of official tests, under the supervision of Baldwin Latham 
Esq., C.E., and the Jury No. 9, Class XXIII, and successfully with- 
stood by this closet, the following may be cited in evidence of its 
efficient action. Being fixed in position shown in illustration, with 
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VENTING SYPHON CISTERN ”’ 5 feet over, with 13 inch down 
pipe, ten apples (averaging 1} inch diameter) and a flat sponge about 45 inch 
diameter were thrown into the basin. The water, as well as the whole of the 
exposed or dry surface, was first blackened with plumber’s “smudge,” and 
the sides covered by four pieces of thin sanitary paper, which adhered closely 
to the soiled surface. The handle of the cistern was then pulled, and the two- 
gallon flush liberated. After seven seconds (the time occupied by tke dis- 
charge), a receiver placed under the trap outlet was removed, containing in 
the blackened water the ten apples, the sponge, and the four 


the apparatus. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


THESE CLOSETS are already in use in Hospitals, Banks, Hotels, Offices, Private Residences, &c., with most satisfactory results, and, fixed 
in the manner described, in appearance and action leave nothing to be desired. By the novel arrangement of the supply to Basin, as shown in the 
sectional sketch annexed, the whole surface is well flushed and cleansed, whilst the bottom of Basin and Trap are thoroughly scoured by a 
concentrated rush of water which insures the instantaneous removal of the contents, thus overcoming the inhereut defects in the many 


imitations recently produced of §* JENNINGS’ MONKEY-CLOSET”’ (the original form of wash-out watercloset), which 
was invented and patented by G. J. in 1852. 


GEORGE JENNINGS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, STANGATE, LONDON, 


A VISIT TO THE SHOWROOMS IS RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 


we a GO., BabicEStTER. 
ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 


i Sees w) NEwW PNEUMATIC PENDULUMS. 
Hi Xe] S| rey FIRE AND BURGLAR ALARMS. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3. 


PAMPHLET, “ How to fix and repair Electric and Pneumatic Bells,” Four Sramrs, LISTS FRHE. 


* Monk Bridge, 
eet): ADAMS & C0.," York. 
é a London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, S.W. 
é a Patent FLUSH TANKS — for Drain Flushing. 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
>» FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &. 


FLUSH URINALS _ 5, >» >» 
TROUGH CLOSETS , ” ” 


Highest Awar d, Sanitary fee, ess, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


+ and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 
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GREASE TRAPS, &c. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & GO. 


»at No. 5 New-street Square, E.O., and Published by the Proprietors, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.0., London’ 
friday, May 6, 1887. 
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pieces of paper, no traces of the soil remaining visible upon any part of — 
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Mr. Samuet Cousins, R.A., the patriarch of English 
engravers, died on Saturday last. He was born in Exeter 
in 1801, and from 1814, when he became a pupil of S. W. 
REYNOLDS, he worked zealously in his branch of art until 
about a year ago. As he had obtained prizes for drawing 
when he was only eleven, he was no mechanical copyist, 
and his position was recognised when LAWRENCE selected 
him to execute the AZaster Lambton, a boy in a contempla- 
tive attitude. But it was through the engraving after LAND- 
SEER’S Lolton Abbey in the Olden Time that his name 
became almost universally known. He was one of the 
engravers who signed the memorial to WiLL1AM IV. in 
1837 soliciting an equal participation in the honours of the 
Academy with painters, sculptors, and architects. Eighteen 
years afterwards Mr. Cousins obtained what was desired. 
Some of his mezzotints—such as the Return from Hawking 
and the Midsummer Night's Dream after LANDSEER, and 
the J/nfant Samuel after SaNt—were among the most 
popular prints. His Pius V7. and Defence of Saragossa 
after WILKIE were also excellent. Ata later time his name 
was found on plates after Sir F. LeicHron and Sir J. E. 
Miurais. The demand for eighteenth-century mezzotints 
gave him opportunity to produce plates after REYNOLDs, 
but, with all their refinement, they cannot compare with 
M‘ArpiE’s or Watson’s. Mr. Cousins was liberal to 
artists who were less fortunate than himself, and it is related 
that a few years ago he deposited 15,000/. with the trustees 
of the Academy towards forming a relief fund. 


Ir will be seen from the report of the last meeting of 
the Architectural Association that Mr. H. D. AppLETon is 
nominated as vice-president. We cannot allow his retire- 
ment from the office of honorary secretary to pass without 
acknowledging the exceeding courtesy which marked all his 
relations with the press, and it must be acknowledged that 
the Association has not suffered in consequence. Mr. 
APPLETON has been zealous and self-sacrificing during his 
term of office, and appears to have been desirous to make 
the members feel that he was a student among students. 
The Association has been always well served, but never 
better than by the latest of the honorary secretaries. 

Tue inhabitants of the Wavertree division of Liverpool 
have resolved to subscribe in order that a portrait of Sir 
James A. Picron may be painted, and placed in the Town 
Hall, as a memorial of public services rendered during a 
period of thirty-five years. We believe Sir James Picron’s 
services to Liverpool are of even longer date, while as an 
architect his reputation extends over a period of sixty years. 
It is not often, however, that an architect receives a similar 
honour, and the rarity will add to the interest of the 
portrait. ; 


A coop deal of caution should be observed when esti- 
mating the probable cost of large buildings by a rate per cubic 
foot. It is commonly supposed that a shilling a foot is a fair 
price for buildings in London, and, at that price, some of the 
estimates submitted with the designs for the proposed 
Admiralty and War Offices were got out. The Home and 
Colonial Offices in Parliament Street cost 11,°,d. per foot, 
measuring the 12 feet of concrete which is laid over the 
whole of the site, or ts. o;,d. per foot if the concrete be 
excluded. Put in another form, the rates would work out 
at 5/. 4s. 4d. and 4/. 13s. tod. per superficial foot. Accord- 
ing to the evidence given on Friday last before the Select 
Committee, Messrs. LEEMING & LEEMING estimated the 
basement of the Admiralty and War Offices at 9d. a cubic 
foot, and the superstructure at 1s. When compared with 
those of the Home and Colonial Offices the prices seem 
very low, especially when the ornamental character of the 
new building is remembered. Messrs. LEEMING admitted 
that they were not aware at first of the difficulties connected 
with the foundations, and they now consider that the 
shilling rate should apply to the basement as well as to the 
parts up to the roof, the towers and part above roof being 
estimated to cost 15, 6¢.a foot. In that way the building 


was expected to cost 699,000/ Mr. W. H. Smit, who 
also gave evidence, said that he considered the exterior was 
too ornamental. 


THE late HENRY REID, who was the leading authority 
in this country on Portland cement, believed that he had 
discovered a fortune for himself and others when he found 
that in Ireland the materials existed for manufacturing 
Portland cement. As often happens in cases of the kind, 
he did not live long enough to realise his anticipations. 
The work is now being carried on by other hands. At the 
last meeting of the Irish Institution of Civil Engineers a 
paper was read on the cement which is made in the suburbs 
of Dublin. All the members who used the material were 
able to testify to its qualities. Mr. Stonry, who makes 
concrete in vast masses for the improvement of the harbour, 
said the only objection he had was that it could not be 
supplied fast enough. At a time when German cement 
is imported in large quantities, there can be no dissatisfaction 
in England at the creation of the new industry in Ireland. 


THE need of watchfulness on the part of painters is 
suggested by what has just occurred in Paris. Seven 
artists received letters from a provincial town, which were 
ostensibly sent by an amateur, asking them to send 
sketches of their pictures in the Salon, as he was about to 
buy some works. ‘The sketches were sent in many of the 
cases, but nothing further was heard on the subject. The 
applications were no more than a ruse to obtain a colléc- 
tion of original drawings at the expense of some postage- 
stamps. So shabby an affair is enough to persuade artists 
to join the society which M. Du Foussart so ably directs in 
Paris. 


A CASE which excited some interest among contractors 
in Yorkshire was decided last week before Mr. Justice 
Manisty. Mr. WuitTe, of Bramley, in July 1883, entered 
into a contract with the Horsforth Local Board to make a 
new road, and to pull down and re-erect the Board’s offices. 
The contract price was 9972. ‘The road was to have been 
30 feet in width, but it was increased to 42 feet. The con- 
tractor claimed that an alteration to that extent was entirely 
outside the contract, and should be paid for as an extra. 
He therefore sought to recover a balance of 1,152/. But it 
appeared that one of the clauses contained the provision 
that the engineer should have power to vary, increase, or 
diminish the work comprised in the contract, and that any 
deduction from or addition to the amount due to the con- 
tractor should be settled by the engineer, who was to certify 
all payments to be made. The sum paid to the contractor 
for the increased work was 122/. The Judge considered 
that clause was stringent, but as the contractor signed it 
with his eyes open there was no help for him. However 
great might be the variation, it must be considered as within 
the terms of the contract. His lordship expressed _ regret 
at having to decide against a man who did work without 
being paid for it, but the agreement must be upheld. 
Judgment, with costs, was therefore given in favour of the 
Local Board. The result of the trial will, of course, give 
rise to dissatisfaction among contractors. 


THE synod of the United Presbyterian Church, which 
met in Edinburgh on Tuesday, considered the subject of 
debts on churches. In 1885 the building debts amounted 
to 128,3917, and last year the sum was increased to 
133,530/. It was proposed that sanction should not be 
given to a building scheme until three-fourths of the 
estimated cost had been subscribed, but as objection was 
raised against any fixed proportion, it was decided that 
henceforth sanction is not to be given until the presbytery 
is satisfied about the possibility of discharging obligations. 
Mr. Dick Prppie said it struck him that a great many 
congregations made a great mistake in the erection of 
churches which were not fitted for the places where they 
were built. ‘They all aimed at a spire and traceried win- 
dows. He thought it was more honourable to worship 
within plain walls than in a church with traceried windows 
which were not paid for. He had a friend who had made 
up his mind not to subscribe to a church which had a spire 
or a bazaar, and actually he could not find one to subscribe 
to. After this declaration of the synod we may expect that 
a change will come over designs for Northern churches, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—III. 


HE London Board Schools appear to grow more lofty, 
owing, we suppose, to the expensiveness of the 
sites ; but, if the storeys have to be increased, it will be 
necessary to employ lifts. The school in Woodland Road, 
which Mr. Batrey contributes this year, is of the regulation 
pattern which is now in favour. Messrs. Warp & 
Hucues’s stained-glass window is for the important church 
of St. James’s, Piccadilly : the subject is Zhe Annunciation. 
Mr. E. W. Mountrorp has a very good country-house, 
Stonelands, Essex. The restoration of St. John’s Church, 
Hampstead, gave rise to much discussion when it was first 
proposed a few years ago, although there could be no doubt 
that the work was needed. Mr. T. G. Jackson has treated 
the stalls, organ case, &c., in a way that is suggestive of the 
Renaissance being no longer considered “an abomination” 
in churches. The painted decoration is commonplace, and 
is badly drawn. But, as an examination of the decoration 
which is seen on the Design for a Piano Case, by Mr. 
ALMA TaDEMA, suggests that an artist who has devoted 
himself to Rome is not az fait with the curves of 
Classic ornament, the architectural draughtsman may claim 
merciful consideration whenever he offends in work of the 
class. 

Mansfield College, Oxford, is the most important of Mr. 
BasiL CHAMPNEYs’s works in the room. There is a corner 
of the quadrangle which is an admirable example of English 
work, the windows especially calling for attention. The 
south view suggests how well the opportunity was used to 
gain variety. The Roman Catholic Church, Hastings, is pro- 
bably the one erected by Mr. ParmoreEthe poet. There is no 
spire. The north-east side is the most striking. The chancel 
is cut off by a screen, which is not usual. Mr. LEoNARD 
STOKES in his Presbytery, Southend, again shows success in 
making the most of limited means. The two drawings by 
Mr. BOEKBINDER are simply decorator’s work, but they have 
a skill in grouping and colour which we have hardly reached 
in England. ‘They are only large sketches, and some may 
say they are “shoppy,” but they are more effective than the 
laboured drawings that are so often produced in this 
country. There is room among us for figure work with so 
much dash about it, and which will not have to be paid for 
at the rate of cabinet work. It is impossible to say what 
was the former condition of the Cot/age at Haslemere, but 
Mr. W. A. Pitre has transformed it into a pleasing residence, 
while preserving its character as a cottage. Spe/dhurst 
Lodge, by Mr. Macartney, shows but a part of the exterior 
of a building, and the studding in it assumes a sort of 
metrical importance. There is an excellent screen shown 
in the view of Holy Cross Church, Newton Ferrers, which is 
to be restored under Mr. PryNnNe’s directions. Kew Church 
is represented in two drawings by Mr. H. Srocx. The 
additions, which include a flat dome, make a good group, 
but the church now appears less in keeping with the 
character of the surroundings than formerly. Whenever 
the eighteenth-century houses are removed and Kew Green 
is modernised, more justice will be done to the design. 

Winterfold, Cranleigh, is a capacious house for the 
Attorney-General, by Messrs. I’Anson & Son, but the 
drawing suggests that it must have a top-heavy look. Mr. 
FERcuson’s Smoking Room, Dovenby Hall, is panelled 
throughout with deep recesses on both sides, and alto- 
gether appears cosy. In the Pavilion, Charterhouse 
‘School, Mr. RatpH NEVILL recognises that he is using 
tinber, and makes no effort to suggest a different sort of 
material. This design has much constructional interest. 
Timber is also utilised externally as supports in Redesdade 
ffall, by Messrs. ERNEST GEORGE & Peto, which, with its 
small tower, arches, and buttresses, forms a charming design. 
#. lates drawing of a small but picturesque house, Glencot, 
Wales, with steps at side; a side view of Dunley Fill, 
Dorking ; and the Albemarle Hotel, Piccadilly, by the same 
architects, have cbtainéd. the compliment of being kept 
quite close. The hotel will occupy a site in Piccadilly 
adjoining the Green Park, which is one of the most 
desirable in all London. The lower part of the building 
will be used as shops, over which will be a balcony running 
along the building with a solid parapet, the hotel being 


set back, and the whole will, we imagine, look even better 
than appears by the drawing. The Mouse, Wedderburn 
Road, by Mr. Frevp, is open*to the objection of being 
made to appear heavy, mainly by the character of the win- 
dows. Mr. Rozson’s Mansion, Wasley Park, bears a re- 
semblance to the symmetrical Italian mansions that were 
once in fashion; in size it seems suitable for a large 
hotel. 

The Addition to the Junior Atheneum Club is a work 
that may be said to raise a question in the ethics of 
architecture. The original building is one of the best 
examples of a French Renaissance house in London, and 
when it was proposed to extend the building, which was 
planned for a private residence, it had to be decided 
whether the same style was to be adopted or one that was 
different. Some were of opinion that the new work should 
correspond with the French architect’s, but Messrs. WItL- 
LIAMS & STEPHENS have followed another course, and the 
club will henceforth be a compound of two varieties of 
Renaissance. The result will have some interest, for it is 
only in Gothic that the work of two periods is supposed to 
be capable of amalgamation. Mr. HemmMineG and Mr. 
JosEpu, the two architects who designed the set of warehouses 
which stand on the site of St. Paul’s Schools, have agreed to 
allow their buildings to appear in one view. The block 
appears larger than it is, but it isan imposing example of 
street architecture, and St. Paul’s Churchyard has benefited 
by the change. Mr. Hoxipay’s Charity is a fine design in 
red chalk for a stained-glass window in Philadelphia, and 
the commission is creditable to the artist, since America has 
many able artists in the same line. 

Mr. SEeppon’s University College, Aberystwith, is a 
building that has gone through many transformations since 
it appeared as a hotel. Indeed the history might be traced 
much further back, for Sir UVEDALE Price of “ Picturesque ” 
renown built a house on the site, which, although veiled, 
was never demolished. In 1872 we published a view from a 
drawing in the exhibition of that year, showing the design as 
it ought to be completed with one lofty and several smaller 
towers. If it could have been realised, as represented, the 
College would have been among the finest of Gothic works. 
It was impossible in the conditions of the case to have 
unity, but what seemed an impediment was ably turned to 
account, and the variety was made a means to beauty. The 
College has suffered, and the drawing now in the Academy 
is shorn of many of the features that gave distinction to the 
original design. But withal, it rests as a memorial of a 
time when there was more faith in Gothic than there is now, 
and when it was supposed to be equal to all requirements in 
secular as in ecclesiastical architecture. 

The Duke Street Mansions, by Mr. WIMPERIS, is another 
of the modern combinations of shops and residential 
chambers which are found in regions that are supposed to 
be aristocratic. Mr. BowcHeErR has a couple of drawings of 
sculpture for a building in Glasgow, which deserve com- 
mendation if it were only on account of the scarcity of works 
of the class. The best encomium of Mr, Aston WEBB’s 
Claines Church is to say that the difference between old 
and new parts is not to be discerned. Mr, Wess has also a 
vigorous drawing of a part of Zours Cathedral, which seems 
to have been drawn on the spot. ‘ 

This year Mr. STEVENSON has, instead of red-brick 
houses, a couple of drawings of rooms in a steamship. It 
used to be said by old travellers that the best architects 
would be those who planned ships, but of late years the 
nayal architect finds that his province is invaded. It need 
hardly be said that Mr. STEVENson avoids the style that is 
so common in vessels ; he substitutes a refined form of 
Italian. There would be no better opportunity for the 
exercise of the new style which is so long coming than in 
the saloons of a large steamer. Mr. Datsy’s design for 
St. Paul’s, Kensington, appears in so quiet a form that its 
merits are likely to be overlooked. Mr. R. W. Paut has 
one of his decisive drawings, St. Alban’s Shrine, and near is 
a curious bit from Venice, the Lonte del Paradiso, by Mr. 
REGINALD BaRrRATT, who is alike fortunate in the number 
and style of his sketches. Another striking example of the 
younger school of draughtsmen is Mr. STERLING’s Church 
of St. Luke, which is full of “go.” The bold way of treat- 
ing Renaissance ornament is, however, enough to make an 
Academic professor aghast. It may be put with Mr. 
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SEppINGc’s church as one of the indications of the 
phase of “ free Classic ” which may soon appear. 

It is a strange sight to see designs for windows with 
subjects from the semi-mythological legends of India near 
others with scriptural subjects. Messrs. WARD & HUGHES 
treat both classes. There are also designs in this part of the 
room by Mr. BLapEN and Mr, FRAMPTON. 

The design by Mr. Car6e of the red-brick country- 
house, Zestcombe, Hants, has a good deal of spirit about it. 
That is the quality which Mr. Moore's Parish Buildings 
seems to want: it looks stiff, and the windows are not 
pleasing. Mr. ARTHUR Haynes’s Vewer Elliva suggests 
how English folks like to have suggestions of home even in 
Ceylon. It would serve for a house in Surrey, and is a 
confutation of the theory of the superiority of local styles 
for local uses. It will probably be as comfortable as any 
house built by a native, and the residents will have the 
advantage of a home feeling. Mr. S. J. NicHOLL is known as 
a Gothic architect, but his church of St Fohn, Brighton, 
although it would be called Roman in style, is not to be 
taken as proof of another secession. It is not a new 
church. Alterations were needed within and without the 
existing building; but as it was soundly built, and contained 
some interesting memorials, an effort was made to save as 
much as possible. The drawing shows the interior with a 
very good portico and tower. The lower part of the tower 
is arranged asa baptistery. Another Roman Catholic Church, 
by Mr. A. J. Gorpon, is without a name. ‘The principal 
feature is a tower with sloping sides. Mr. JAcKson’s Church 
at Stratton is shown in an unsatisfactory drawing, and his 
Church at Northington appears, from the same cause, more 
severe than is necessary. Messrs. CARPENTER & INGELOW’S 
St. Chaa’s College Chapel is, it is needless to say, satisfactorily 
treated, but the question will be asked why the chancel 
should appear so narrow. 

Messrs. CHARLES SMITH & SON havea rather sumptuous 
dining-room from Dinorben Court, which is, however, sug- 
gestive of comfort also. Another variety of dining-room 
is Mr. FLocKHART’S, 31 Hertford Street, shown on an able 
drawing. Mr. Jonn Casu has a pleasing parsonage. Mr. 
J. M. MacrareEn has a beautiful water-colour of the Old Gate- 
house, Lanhydrock. The Forch, Quarrydene, by Mr. W. H. 
TuHor?P, is carefully worked out, and has breadth of treat- 
ment. Mr. Epis’s Syrkley Lodge is a coloured drawing of 
an Elizabethan house, but without any undue formalism. 
It deserved a better position. Mr. BLOMFIELD’s sole con- 
tribution is the leet Street Branch of the Bank of England, 
and, as it will have to sustain comparison with Messrs. 
CuiLp’s Bank, care is taken to give it emphasis, and, 
instead of a horizontal cornice, the upper part is broken by 
two attics that have nearly the effect of towers. The design 
is among the chief exhibits of the year. Mr. A. E. STREET’s 
Deusbury Parish Church is a coloured drawing, and the 
part of the building seen suggests that the whole is well- 
proportioned. Messrs. SmirH & TWEEDALE’s A7llerby Hall 
is shown on three drawings, and is a good half-timbered 
house. Mr. Ernest Newron’s House at Bickley has 
appeared in Zhe Architect. It is a view from the garden, 
and will be remembered as a compact house, in which not 
even chimneys are isolated. The upper half is hung with 
tiles, the windows are kept high up, and the gables are 
corbelled out. It is essentially English in detail. Mr. J. J. 
SHAW’s drawing-room decoration is a dark but rich scheme. 
The exterior. of Messrs. Patey & Austin’s Lower Ince 
Church is on this wall, and it seems preferable to the 
interior ; the spirelet at crossing is very graceful. The last 
drawing is Mr. Mountrorp’s Club House, Shipston, which 
is of the cottage type. 

In the French Salon the position of the paintings is 
changed in level. The change that is desirable in the 
Architectural Room, although it can never occur, is the 
transposition of the last fifty or sixty drawings in the 
catalogue to the places occupied by the corresponding 
drawings near the entrance. We have had the curiosity to 
observe the course of the few visitors who on one of the 
crowded days entered the roon.. Everyone followed the 
catalogue order, but very few went through an examination 
of the western or north-western sides. Whether any advan- 
tage was gained by exhibitors whose works are on the north- 
eastern and eastern sides is doubtful, but they alone appear 
to have a chance of recognition. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


HE exhibition in Piccadilly differs from the one in 
Pall Mall, not only in having four times as many 

drawings, but in the character of the work, if it be taken as 
awhole. The Society presents the drawings of members 
who are well drilled, and are well satisfied with what they 
do. We must not, therefore, expect to see any painful 
striving after novelty on the walls. The Institute is hos- 
pitable, and is above fear of the contributions of outsiders. 
Originality is welcome, and the members are obliged in self- 
defence to be careful that their own work is not of a kind 
that will be passed over. It is probable that more repose 
will be found always in the Society’s drawings, but those of 
the Institute are sure to be more animated. Mr. Goopwin’s 
Waiting for Judgment seems like an apparition in the 
Society’s room, because of its departure from the usual 
routine of subjects ; at the Institute it would excite little 
suspicion. Admirable as are the landscapes which are in 
Pall Mall, one feels that most of them have been completed 
from memory in the studio, while at the Institute the quan- 
tity of out-of-door work is enough to keep any ordinary _ 
visitor from fatigue. 

There are a good many absentees this year at the 
Institute, but in figure painting it~ still holds supremacy. 
Sir J. D. Linton’s Zhe Emperor Maximilian Visiting the 
Studio of Albrecht Diirer, contains more figures than are 
commonly to be seen in the President’s works, and it is 
needless to say they are as elaborately finished as any 
engravings in stipple. The power of the colouring can be 
judged by looking at its effects on the neighbouring land- 
scapes. The drawing is described as representing a “ tableau,” 
and has, therefore, the staginess which is inherent in all 
arrangements of the kind. The Emperor is dressed in 
armour and wears his crown, as if the scene took place on 
a battle-field, and he looks at the artist’s picture as he might 
watch the evolutions of an enemy. DURer is clad in a 
magistercal robe of white wool, which reaches the ground ; 
but it is excusable, as we may suppose he donned his best 
clothes for the occasion, Behind is a dais, on which an 
empress or princess is seated gazing towards a picture 
which she could not see. ‘Two ladies in waiting are near 
talking, and one of them has her hand on the princess’s 
shoulder, which we are to accept as the customary way of 
showing respect in those days. Another lady, who appears 
to be in a sulky mood, comes next, and is perhaps the 
representative of DUReER’s wife. Two elderly men and a 
page holding a stuffed bird complete the dramatis persone. 
The scene lies in a vaulted room very unlike the Nuremberg 
studio, and around are a few miscellaneous properties. It 
requires no small ability to make a picture out of materials 
like the foregoing, but the President has succeeded so far 
as to make us overlook everything for the sake of the treat- 
ment. The figures may be said to be independent of one 
another but in all the master’s hand is seen, and there is 
variety in the colour, which makes compensation. 

Near the Diirer is a very small drawing by Mr. R. W. 
Macsetu, A Cambridgeshire Ferry, which might be taken 
for the work of FRED WALKER, especially the figures on the 
near bank. Mr. CHARLES GREEN has another subject from 
DickEns; this time it is Lz¢tle Dorrit’s Visit to her Sister 
at the Theatre. ‘The expression of the younger sister’s face 
is full of pathos. We always think, when we see one of this 
series of drawings, that Mr. GREEN could find subjects 
more worthy of him, DickeEns’s characters are conventional, 
and will for years be as much associated with Brownr’s 
figures as with the novelist’s descriptions. Now Mr. GREEN 
gives them life and blood, and the more he is true to nature 
the further he is from his originals. His Grand Staircase, 
with the fine gentlemen, is preferable. Mr. E. H. Cor- 
BOULD’s Ashtaroth is as stiff as if it were from one of the 
models seen in shops for surgical appliances, He is better 
in the Bachelor of Kynge Artour’s Hous, although the fairies 
are of rather mature womankind, and the horse seems 
stuffed. Mr. Apsoton has in old days produced so much 
pleasing work of a sentimental kind, that it becomes painful 
to see his illustration of Zord Burleigh, in which the colours 
of the faces appear to be put in with closed eyes. More 
characteristic is the Saunter by Moonlight, which is like a 
page from an ancient “ Friendship’s Offering.” That Mr, 
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Guipo Bacue happily retains his power is seen from 4 
Bacchus Festival and the eternal Roman Pilgrims. Mr. 
WEATHERHEAD’s Chelsea Pensioner and Child is boldly 
painted, and does suggest the colour of the livery. Mr. 
J. R. Rerp always tries to startle with his colour. A girl 
standing near ice, waiting for a companion skater, might 
not be supposed to afford an opportunity, but the lower 
half of her face is made red, and no one can discover for 
what reason. Mr. Nasu has a weird scene in Zhe M/tser’s 
End. He adopts the principle mentioned by SHAKESPEARE 
when, in describing a picture, he said how 


A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head, 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 


In this case, all that is seen of the miser is an outstretched 
arm, and the spectator has to draw his own conclusions 
about the man’s fate. The whole of the surroundings com- 
bine in producing effect, but the drawing is so startling that 
it looks as if it had been prepared to illustrate some Christ- 
mas story. The tragic element is also strong, and more 
intense from its simplicity, in Mr. LancLey’s Adandoned, 
where a forlorn peasant woman is seen in a village carrying 
a child, while other women show scant pity towards her, 
The general tone is in keeping with the subject, and 
the picture is pathetic without any staginess. The 
Interesting Story is also excellent as a picture of fisher- 
folks. Mr. TopHam is enamoured of SAVONAROLA, 
and once more shows Romo.a trying to persuade a 
Florentine lady to join the pzagnoni. ‘The sculptured back- 
ground and rich dresses allow of fine colour. Mr. YEEND 
Krinc has hitherto restricted himself to the painting of 
young people. In Zhree Score and Ten he has an old 
French peasant woman coming from church and leaning on 
the arm of a girl, and moreover the eighteenth century is 
not selected as the time for the incident. Mr. CarTEr’s 
Stranded Life Buoy will repay a look, owing to the vigour 
given to the waves by scraping. Mr. Simpson has aj 
brilliant and rather novel subject in Ze Sakhrah, Jerusalem, ' 
showing the sacred rock, with the awning over and the |} 
worshippers in front. Mr. Napier Hemy has some 
vigorous fishing scenes. 

The landscapists are in force. Mr. SEVERN is more 
than an Impressionist in attempting to render Lvighton 
Beach under an effect of light such as was never seen on 
sea or land. But he compensates by his sombre Carnarvon 
Castle and Sunlight on Clouds and Sea. Mr. ORROCK’S 
Dandie Dinmonts Hunting Ground is perfect in the sense 
it conveys of the atmosphere and colour of a lowland 
scene. Apparently there is no idealising about it. More 
blottesque in treatment is his Blenkinsop Castle. Mr, 
Knicut’s Brown Autumn is an original version of a sub- 
ject that might seem exhausted. Mr. Fauery has but one 
picture, taken from Martham Broad, and the calm water is 
seen under a new aspect, with a mist through which the 
barges float, while beyond is the setting sun. Mr. Epwin 
Hayes has half a dozen drawings, in which he paints waves 


with as much vigour as ever. His style never seems to 
grow antiquated, although he began to paint seascapes 
some half a century ago, when very different canons of art 
were enforced. Mr. Harcitr never did a better drawing 
than St. Catherine's Point, Isle of Wight, showing trees, 
cliff and beach, with the channel beyond ; and his power is 
also seen in work of a different sort, as Zhe Lonely Moor- 
land Loch. Mr. WARREN is very successful in A Splendid 
Solitude. Mr. H. G. Hine’s View from Lewes Beacon will 
be recognised as not only characteristic, but as one of the gems 
of the exhibition. Mr. C. E. Jounson has in Ox the Moor at 
koy Bridge worthily depicted a scene that is no less remark- 
able for variety than for beauty. The inexhaustible New 
Forest affords a fine subject to Mr. WHyMPER in Séveam 
and Ford. Benfleet Creek suggests a scene near London 
that is little known. Mr. Harry Hine has a good view of 
Durham, although from the point of view selected the 
supremacy of the cathedral does not become so manifest as 
in other views. 
seen from the land, and the low dark red roofs against the 
green field suggest a place that has stood still for a century 
or two. 

Architecture is seen in several drawings. Mr. T. R. 
Macgquoip has lingered over the detail of a Spanish pazzo 
until the figures assume only secondary interest. He 
shows also some interesting street scenes from Seewis. Mr. 
F. Dition’s Zemple of Gertassee, Nubia, expresses the 
power still found in the thick-set columns, and wisely gives 
prominence to those having the papyrus capitals; the blocks 
in the foreground suggest that what is seen is only a part of 
the temple which stood there. The contrast between the 
lines of the columns which are still upright and the 
horizontal bank of the Nile, suggests the power of Egyptian 
architecture in adaptation to the country. The light thrown 
on the ruin increases the interest of the drawing. Mr. 
Harrv HIne’s Canterbury Cathedral hardly does justice 
to the height and massiveness of the great tower, and the 
Basilica of St. Peter's, by Mr. EARLE, might be classed with 
it on account of insensitiveness to the principal feature in a 
building. Mr. PiLLEAu paints Cologne Cathedral as seen 
from the river, when it appears most striking. Mr. FuLuey- 
Love’s /talian Garden is mainly a drawing of architecture. 
The sweeping curve of the steps at right, with the line of 
balustrading and the upright statuary, columns and pines, 
are all well placed, the only drawback is that the colour is 
not of Italy. It deserves to be mentioned that Mr. R. 
Barratt has a couple of drawings from Siena, which have 
received much commendation, while Mr. PHENE Spiers has 
two views in England and one in Holland. 

On the whole the Institute’s exhibition is above the 
average, and, considering the number of works admitted, it 
is surprising there are not more which excite wonder at their 
appearance on the walls. Purchasers were not long in dis- 
covering many cheap and excellent drawings among the 
outsiders’ work, and the galleries always are a favourite 
hunting-ground with investors. 


THE CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS.—II. 
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HE following paper was read at the meeting on the after- | 
noon of Wednesday, the 4th inst., in addition to those | 
which were published last week :— 
4& Course of Instruction in Architecture. 
By PROFESSOR BABcock, Cornell University, U.S.A. 
May I not assume, in the presence of the educated gentle- 
men whom I have the honour to address, that the question of the 
desirability of educating young men specially for the profession 
of architecture is one that needs no discussion ? May I not take it 
for granted that a technical education is necessiry in order that 
archiiects may keep up with the times? They must have a 
knowledge of art, of science, and of certain mechanical and 
trade work. How can that knowledge best be icquired? Will 
the young min get it most readily and thoroughly in an office, 


; such reading as he can find time for? 


through the casual and hurried hints of his employer and the 
directions given by the chief draughtsman, supplemented by 
Orin a proper school, 
under skilled teachers, whose sole business is to instruct ? 

[ will not waste your time by arguing in favour of technical 
schools of architecture, and I can say nothing against them. 
Across the Channel there seems to be no doubt as'to their 
utility ; and in the United States, whence I am summoned to 
address you, there are at least three flourishing schools, parts 
of large colleges, each with a curriculum extending over four 
years, and attended, altogether, by about 150 students. Your 
invitation to read a paper here on the subject of architectural 
education came to me so recently that I had no time, before 


preparing it, to learn whether it would be most agreeable to - 


you that I should state the vazson a’étre, or the modus 


Mr. Pyne’s Village on the Norfolk Coast is — 
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operandi, or the practical results of special training in special 
schools for our particular profession, or consider the possibility 
ef teaching our art at all in such a way as to make it worth 
while for the studert to spend the time and money required for 
a systematic study of it. I could readily fill up the time 
allotted to me with my views on any one of these points. 

I think, however, that I can most profitably discuss that 
part of the whole matter which I have had occasion to work 
eut in detail, viz, the subjects of instruction that ought to be 
included in “A Course of Architecture,” and the extent 
to which each one should be pursued. The courses now 
prescribed in the American colleges referred to have been 
printed in your “Journal of Proceedings,” so that you have the 
opportunity of examining their arrangement and details, and of 
comparing them with one another. I will not take any one of 
them as a model, but rather state what seem to me the im- 
portant things to be included in any such curriculum, and the 
best way of treating them. 

The object of a course in architecture should be, if I may 
guote from the register of the institution in which I am em- 
ployed, “not merely,” it might perhaps better be “not chiefly,” 
“to develop the artistic powers of the student, but to lay that 
foundation of knowledge without which there can be no true 
art.” Architecture is a fine art, based upon a mechanical art. 
Before the architect can become a true artist he must be 
master of the art of building. He need not be, ordinarily he 
cannot be, a mason or a carpenter ora stone-cutter. But he 
must know how to design good masonry and good carpentry, 
and be able to pass judgment upon completed work. 

He must also, to meet the demands of the present time, 
which in the main are just, be a man of science; that is, he 
must know the scientific principles of buildings, the laws of 
mechanics to which structures are amenable, and the applica- 
tion of those laws in designing architectural structures. Then 
there are certain trades whose work is commonly essential to 
the comfort or protection of buildings, which he must therefore 
condescend to recognise, such as painting and plumbing. The 
latter, if one may judge from the prominence given to it in 
architectural journals, is of immense importance. There was a 
period, just ended, when, on both sides of the Atlantic, it 
might have been inferred, from the leading articles in some of 
those papers whose special function it is to disseminate a 
knowledge of architecture and the allied arts, that the one thing 
that the student should acquire, and the aged practitioner, too, 
if his early education was neglected, is a knowledge of traps, 
their nature in general, their particular forms, their uses, the 
materials of which they are composed, the mysteries of their 
operation, the derangements to which they are liable, and the 
dangers that lurk unseen in their hidden depths. When these 
and some other matters are disposed of, the architect may turn 
his attention to designing, which is his particular art. 

Let me state the proper subjects of study under the fol- 
lowing heads :—Building, Mathematics, Mechanics, General 
Sciences, History of Styles, Drawing and Designing, and Lan- 
guages. 

How much of each of these is it necessary for a thoroughly- 
equipped architect to know? How much knowledge of each 
can be communicated in a school? Your programme calls for 
short papers, and I shall give you only an abstract of the 
longer document that I would have been glad to offer. 

1. As to Building.—It is evidently impracticable, for want 
of time, to put the student through a course of practice in 
masonry, carpentry, and the like. We cannot train him in the 
manual of the shovel, the hod, and the hoe, nor oblige him to 
dress stone and lay it by line, level, and plumb, each piece on 
its natural bed and all properly bonded ; we cannot make him 
an expert in the use of planes, saws, chisels, and such like. It 
would do him no special good if we could. It is not necessary 
that a man should be able to do certain work in order to gain a 
knowledge of it and bé a judge of it, as all critics will main- 
tain ; nor will the ability to make a door be of any particular 
use in enabling a student to design a door. He can learn how 
a door is made by seeing somebody else make it, or from in- 
struction in a classroom. By the use of his eyes and his ears 
he can learn all that he need know of the process of building. 
Shop practice, in my judgment, is time thrown away, unless it 
be taken as physical exercise. The object of a course in archi- 
tecture is not to make skilled mechanics. As to plumbing, 
steam-heating, electric lighting, &c., things which do not 
materially affect the planning of the building, nor in any 
way the character of the design, there are certain general prin- 
ciples of arrangement and operation that can be systematically 
taught, and a multiplicity of details that can be learned only by 
examination of apparatus and inspection of work in progress. 
Here, as in the case of masonry and carpentry, lectures and 
text-books are to be supplemented, illustrated, enforced, by 
visits to buildings in which the mechanics can be seen at their 
work. When once the student has learned how any particular 
kind of work ought to be done, he is capable of specifying 
it, and of deciding whether it is good, bad, or indifferent. The 
instruction in these subjects comes under the heads of Con- 


struction and Specifications, which should go together, and be 
begun early in the course. Fortunately, there are several 
excellent text-books on these subjects. 

2. Mathematics and mechanics may be spoken of together, 
as the required amount of the former will depend upon the use 
to be made of it in the latter. The mechanics of architecture, 
properly presented, is not an intricate or difficult subject. It 
is simply the statics of rigid bodies. Dynamics, phoronomics, 
kinematics, hydrostatics, may all be omitted. They are neces- 
sary to the engineer, but not to the architect. Under 
“ Strength of Materials” the laws of tension, shearing, com- 
pression, and transverse strain must be explained ; but they 
may be expressed in formule which involve no other mathe- 
matics than arithmetic and algebra, and the application of these 
to ties, struts, beams, and piers is very easy. For analytical 
investigation, however, geometry, trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, and the calculus, will be necessary. But if the 
student may be allowed to content himself with the results of 
other men’s labours, if he does not care to rank as a man of 
science, and find out how the results were obtained, he may 
very properly dispense with analytics and calculus. 

Asa matter of fact, when he gets into the practice of his 
profession, he will never use them. If he wants a rolled iron 
I beam to carry a given load, he will not proceed to design one 
with scientifically proportioned flanges and web. He will take 
a manufacturer’s table and pick out one that will answer his 
purpose. The maker guarantees the strength of the beam, and 
the architect troubles himself no more about it. If he designed 
it according to the accepted formula, he would use a factor of 
safety which one of our engineers has happily named “ a factor 
of ignorance.” It is best, of course, that a student should 
understand the theories of things, but it is not necessary. And 
furthermore, owing to the lack of homogeneousness in the 
materials we use, the factor in the formule which is derived 
from experiment on small pieces of comparatively perfect stuff 
may be entirely unreliable in the case of large pieces. For 
example, we have recently learned, on our side of the water, 
that the average strength in wooden beams taken from the 
lumber yards is very much less than the commonly-accepted 
formule would allow. 

In the determination of the strains in beams and trusses, 
and the line of pressure in piers and arches, the graphical 
method has, for practical purposes, superseded the analytical, 
and it is so simple that anyone may use it and be made to 
understand the principles on which it is based. 

3. As to General Sciences.—Physics must, of course, be the 
beginning cf any studies in science. The other necessary 
branches are chemistry, botany, geology, and mineralogy, the 
uses of which, in a course of architecture, are too obvious to 
require explanation, 

4. History.—An architect, like any other professional man, 
ought to know what has been done by those who have preceded 
him. This knowledge he will get by the study of architecture 
in the historical order. The field is a vast one, and it takes a 
long time to traverse it thoroughly. But there are many books 
on the subject. Why not, then, let the student gain his know- 
ledge by reading, rather than by instruction given in a school? 
Why is a teacher necessary ? 

My answer to these questions is that the book which will 
give full, correct, well-arranged information on the subject is 
yet to be written. The popular histories are usually either 
limited or superficial. Fergusson’s, which contains a very 
valuable collection of examples, is imperfect, badly arranged, 
unsatisfactory in the treatment of important details, and padded 
with his theories and criticisms. What the student wants is a 
clear, complete, well-illustrated statement of architectural facts. 
Theories are interesting, but at this stage of his education they 
will do him little good. Criticisms will tend to bias his judg- 
ment, and prevent the free exercise of his taste when he is 
more mature. He wants to know what the Egyptians, and the 
Greeks, and the Romans, and all other people have built, when, 
why, and in what manner. He should make himself acquainted 
with the constructive devices employed, and their application to 
various classes of building. Allis plain enough in the books 
generally, so far as the Classical period is concerned ; but when 
the student comes to Byzantine and Romanesque, he needs a 
guide, and a much better informed one than has yet written a 
book. ‘The earlier authors will probably tell him that those 
styles are mere degraded Roman, and not worth his attention. 
The latter ones will admit that they are interesting as phases of 
art, but that there is little to be learned from them—at least for 
any purposes of modern use. Mr. Fergusson, so far as he 
understands them, does them justice. But no writer seems yet 
to have discovered the fact that the time included between the 
years 400 and 1200 is the great period of architectural invention. 
We are taught to regard the Gothic architects as the most 
inventive. But what is there, among features that may be 
called constructive, which appears for the first time in Gothic ? 
Really, scarcely anything buttracery. Buttresses, both common 
and flying, rib vaulting, pointed arches, compound piers—all 
were in use long before there was any Gothic architecture. 
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As tothe proper historical status and logical position of 
Romanesque, your Oxford professor of history, Dr. Freeman, 
has pointed out the fact that it, and not Roman, is the true re- 
presentative of the arcuated system. Roman is really a transi- 
tion from Greek to Romanesque ; and I do not hesitate to say 
that I regard the Romanesque period as the one upon which 
the student should receive the most careful instruction. But 
when he looks into his books he finds them lacking in the very 
points that he wants to know about. The use of the compound 
yault in Roman architecture was limited to two or three forms. 

The Romanesque builders employed many more. What 
were they? Is there to be found in any history any approxima- 
tion to a complete statement of the varieties, their geometrical 
development, their geographical distribution? The Byzantine 
architects (Fergusson says the Roman, but neither he nor any 
one else has proved it) devised a pendentive for making the 
transition from the corner of a square to a quadrant of a circle 
so that a dome might be made to covera square space. The 
Western architects modified this so that it might be carried on 
pointed arches. They also invented numerous other forms for 
getting from the corner to a straight line above, so that an 
octagonal vault might cover a square room, or an octagonal 
spire be placed on a square tower. Now, let the student turn 
to the histories and see what he can learn about pendentives. 
He will find that the information is very scanty. There are 
a few examples, but no one has gathered them together and 
classified them. Many forms are evidently unknown to the 
writers. Allow me to develop the forms of pendentives descrip- 
tively. It will not take long. The subject is almost entirely, 
as to form, a matter of geometry. Take first the preparation 
for an octagonal vault. A heavy stone slab may be laid across 
the corner if the scale of the building is not too large, and the 
job is done. Or a series of advancing corbel tables may be 
used on any scale. Ifthe corners of the corbel courses be cut 
away to form a continuous plane surface, the pendentive may 
be regarded as an inverted triangular pyramid. 

If the surface of this be curved on an arc of a circle verti- 

cally, a cylindrical surface is produced ; if horizontally, a conical; 
if both ways, a spherical or spheroidal. There are also irregular 
forms, such as a transition from a cone toa half-dome. The 
same end may be attained by throwing arches across the corner 
—your familiar English squinch. To get to the quadrant of a 
circle a form is first employed whose surface is that of a sphere 
whose diameter is the diagonal of the square to be covered, or 
something more. ‘This is adapted for being carried by walls or 
by segmental or semicircular arches. By means of it a dome 
may be used to cover a polygonal space of any number of sides. 
When a spherical pendentive is to be supported by pointed 
arches there is a geometrical difficulty. The surface, if accu- 
rate, would be composed of two spherical surfaces intersecting 
at an obtuse angle, and the line of intersection would have a 
reflex curvature at the top, as Sir Gilbert Scott has stated. But 
neither the angle aor the reflex curve has ever, so far as I am 
aware, been found. Sir Gilbert suggests, if I remember rightly, 
that it was obliterated by rule of thumb. In France, however, 
the problem was geometrically solved simply by taking the 
pendentive surface from a convex, conoid, or pointed dome 
instead of from asphere. The above is an instance of what 
may be done by an instructor to aid a student in getting a clear, 
systematic, comprehensive knowledge of an important con- 
structive device, which the books fail to explain. 
_ The history of architecture should unquestionably be a lead- 
ing feature in the instruction provided for in the course, and 
should be taught, in my judgment, not from any text-book, but 
by means of lectures carefully prepared, so as to cover all 
necessary points and eliminate what is superfluous and irrele- 
vant. These will be illustrated by photographs, drawings, 
lantern slides, and coloured prints, and for the detail of struc- 
tural forms, which I regard as all-important, by models. 
Unfortunately such models are not to be found. The Five 
Orders, ornamental work in relief, and such like, are abundant; 
but models of domes, of vaulting (excepting the simpler forms), 
of pendentives, of the methods of making or covering the 
transition from the corner of a tower to the side of an octagonal 
spire, of corbelling from the side of an octagon to the corner 
of a square above, of the varieties of cusps, and of many other 
things, are not to be purchased. I have a collection of two 
hundred and more, most of which have been made by myself 
or under my direction. They are invaluable, as a model is 
usually worth any number of drawings for purposes of illus- 
tration. 

5. Drawing and Designing.—Drawing, both instrumental 
and freehand, being the architect’s means of expressing himself, 
should be taught with great care. Accuracy and clearness are 
the points to be insisted on. Every line in a drawing should 
inean something, and its meaning should be plain. Descriptive 
geometry, the science of drawing, is of the utmost importance, 
and the student must be thoroughly drilled in it, as he will have 
to apply to it in stereotomy, in perspective, and in finding the 
pele of shades and shadows. It is not necessary to 

very student a fine draughtsman ; but it is necessary 


that he should be able to draw with unfailing precision. 
Rapidity is desirable, but may be regarded as merely an 
accomplishment, though it has a commercial value. As to the 
higher art of painting in water-colours, while the class ought to 
have some instruction in it, few will take to it readily, or become 
experts. I would include it in a course, but not always require 
it. There are many, who will become good architects, that will 
never learn to make a passably good coloured perspective. In 
fact, according to my observation, the best draughtsmen do not 
make the best designers. One who is intent upon expressing 
an idea will not stop to refine his means of expression. 

As to designing, there are those who question whether it is 
possible to teach it. It is often considered as one of the things 
the power to excel in which is a special gift, the prerogative of 
genius. Doubtless there are men who will become good 
designers without training in a school, and there are some 
whom no amount of training will make skilful ; but the average 
student can be taught the elements of the art in such a way as 
to develop his latent power. I have been astonished at the 
progress made by some of the bright young fellows under my 
charge. 

As to languages, it is not practicable to require more than a 
year of French and a year of German, or two years of one. It 
would be better, I think, that the student should have Greek and 
Latin, which furnish most of the terminology of architecture, 
than any modern languages, but they are ruled out of the “new 
education” for scientific and practical ends. If taught in a 
course in architecture a considerable advance in them should 
be required as a condition of entrance. As toa choice between 
French and German, I incline decidedly to the former, if for 
no other reason than that it will enable the student to consult 
the best work on architecture ever written, Viollet-le-Duc’s 
‘Dictionnaire Raisonné.” Until that is translated into our 
tongue, no English or American architect who aspires to any 
approximation to a full outfit for his profession can afford to 
dispense with the knowledge of French. 

A few words in regard to the practical results of the efforts 
which our schools are making to teach architecture. Students 
who graduate from the four years’ course are enabled at once to 
get employment. Their acquirements in drawing, designing, 
and mathematics make them particularly useful to their em- 
ployers, and they commonly get rapid promotion. Whatever 
can be learned in an office they are peculiarly well qualified to 
profit by. Their habits of study lead them to investigate any- 
thing that on first presentation may not be quite clear. Their 
education has given them a power of absorption and assimila- 
tion by which they take in and digest knowledge from every 
available source. They soon learn the business methods of an 
office, and, after two or three years of service, may safely 
venture upon the practice of the profession, 


Professor T. ROGER SMITH proposed a special vote of 
thanks to Professor Babcock for his paper. It had been a 
great pleasure to have with them that day an architect from the 
other side of the ocean. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., seconded the vote, thanking 
Professor Babcock for his kindness in coming to this country 
and giving them the advantage of his knowledge and experience 
in education. It might seem ungracious to raise objections, but 
he was sorry that Professor Babcock excluded a knowledge of 
hydrostatics from an architect’s education. In dealing with 
cisterns and tanks, architects should have some elementary 
knowledge of hydrostatics. It was a fact that a water-tank had 
burst at St. George’s Hospital, and killed several persons ; and 
this, he thought, was due to want of a little knowledge. He 
had been exceedingly pleased to hear Professor Babcock’s 
remarks on Byzartine architecture, because—and this, perhaps, 
savoured a little of vanity—he himself set forth the same con- 
clusions on the occasion of reading a paper to the members of 
the Architectural Association, He had pointed out that the 
Roman architecture was a mere inartistic way of sticking Greek 
architecture on to their own admirable architecture, and it was 
not till they came to Diocletian’s palace at Spalatro and St. 
Sophia that they began to weld them together, and then went 
on till Europe was covered with the most beautiful Byzantine 
buildings, which nothing could surpass. Architects, more par- 
ticularly the young men, owed a great debt of gratitude to Mr. 
R. Phené Spiers, who had organised and carried on so well the 
school of architecture at the Royal Academy. 

The vote on being put from the chair was carried by accla- 
mation. 

Professor BABCOCK expressed his sincere and hearty appre- 
ciation of the reception accorded him, and said that if he had 
been able to be of any help to them, he should be amply 
repaid for the trouble he had taken in order to come. The 
notice had been short. He had had to crowd two months’ 
work into one, and had had to work too hard to be able to give 
the time to preparing the paper he had wished. From his point 
of view the paper was very imperfect. As to hydrostatics, in 
his country they thought the architect should not undertake 
what the engineer could do better. They went to specialists 
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for such matters sooner than undertake them themselves ; and 
besides, it left them more time to attend to architecture proper, 
and the more artistic matters of architecture. 

Mr. STANNUS proposed a _ vote of thanks to the 
gentlemen who had prepared the papers to which they 
had listened with so much interest. The student, he said, 
should learn the underlying science of his profession before the 
art of it, and before entering an architect’s office. He might 
leave school at eighteen, and go to college till he was twenty- 
one, and then he should pass into an office till he was twenty- 
three, after which one year might be given to the workshop 
and the next year to travel. The pupil would thus enter an 
office much more apt and useful, and no money should be 
asked from him. Mr. Stannus thought that pupils should 
enter the offices of the younger rather than of the elder men. 
Younger men were more enthusiastic over their work, and 
understood better, and had more sympathy with the ideas of 
pupils, and he thought that pupils would learn more _ in their 
offices. Along with office work the student should attend some 
lectures. Much as he sympathised with Professor Roger 
Smith’s idea of an architectural studio or aze/éer, he preferred 
that steps should be taken to consolidate the opportunities of 
the various institutions we already had for teaching, in con- 
nection with the Institute of Architects as the examining body. 
They should see if some common ground of work could be 
arranged, so that there might no longer be the present waste of 
energies. As to the Americans he envied those who sat under 
Professor Babcock. Another advantage the Americans had 
was that they in starting had nothing to unlearn. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER considered there was a great deal of 
force in Mr. Hill’s views.* With regard to Mr. Stannus’s sug- 
gestion for consolidating the opportunities now open to young 
architects, no one, he said, could tell how difficult that was to 
bring about unless they had tried. They might, however, 
expect that their proceedings that afternoon would give a great 
impetus towards it, and they might feel sure that they would 
be helped in every possible way by these institutions. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cates) said that he was informed, apart 
and distinct from the suggestions in Professor Roger Smith’s 
paper, that two gentlemen well known to the Institute had 
arranged and were maturing a scheme very similar to the one 
shadowed forth by Professor Smith, and that they were now in 
treaty for premises in the immediate neighbourhood: of \the 
Institute. In Mr. F. T. Baggallay and Mr. Walter Millard 
the ideal teachers of the studio indicated by Professor Smith 
had been found, and a studio could not have been founded 
under better auspices. 

Mr. W. MILLARD remarked that what Mr. Baggallay and 
himself proposed was almost identical with the scheme he had 
just heard Professor Smith lay before them. They were pre- 
pared to take rooms and open an aéelzev. They had no inten- 
tion of copying the French system, but if they did not call it 
an atelier other people would, and they must have some 
name. It wasmeantto serve the twofold purpose of affording 
preliminary and also supplementary training to those already 
in architects’ offices, under the idea that there were many 
things which could be better learned outside an architect’s 
office. 

Mr. J. P. OSBORNE, on behalf of the Society he represented 
in Birmingham, said they felt great interest in this question, for 
although the architectural and engineering classes of the Mason 
College in that town would assist them much, they felt they 
were at a considerable disadvantage compared to Londoners, 
As to the examinations, there should be some guidance for 
students as to the knowledge required of them, and some means 
of testing whether they were pursuing the right course and 
reading the right books, otherwise students might pursue the 
wrong course until it was too late to correct the mistake. 
There should be divisions in the examinations, such as pre- 
liminary, intermediate, and final. This guidance in education 
they considered should be left to the Institute of Architects. 
With a view that this might be the outcome of their debate, 
he would move a resolution, that it was desirable that the 
guidance and direction of the education of those entering the 
architectural profession should be undertaken by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Professor KERR, who seconded the resolution, said that it 
was one of the most important functions of the Institute that it 
should become a more academical body. A young man, he 
added, might enter King’s College at sixteen years of age, and 
in two years he would pass through an entire curriculum of 
applied science, including drawing, beginning, of course, with 
mathematics, physics, &c., and engineering and_ building 
generally. He might then leave college fit to go into an 
architect’s office, and that, too, with great advantage. As 
matter of fact these young men did pass into offices at eighteen 
years of age with a salary. In three years’ time he might 
become as thoroughly competent as a young man could by any 
scheme of education. Whatever scheme might be arranged 


*® See last week, 


he proposed that they should keep Ming’s College and University 
College in view. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thoroughly agreed with Prof. Kerr, 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. CHARLES ALDRIDGE, of Liverpool, proposed for that 
end that the Institute should prepare the scheme of a complete 
system of education for the examination. In common with 
others he said he had always felt the need of supplementary 
education beyond what was got in an architect’s office. He 
spoke from his experience of the advantages he had got from 
the Architectural Association. Going to Liverpool seventeen 
years ago he had tried to introduce similar classes but with 
little success. It was true classwork was conducted, but he 
wished more done in connection with the study of construction. 
He had drawn up a syllabus of a series of lectures which had 
to be abandoned, for when the night came for the first lecture, 
the subject of which was foundations, only two students came. 
Fortunately, of late, students had availed themselves. of the 
lectures delivered. He hoped that the Institute would help 
them to formulate some right system of education to supple- 
ment what was got in the office. In Liverpool they had no 
King’s or University Colleges, no South Kensington Museum, 
and ifa federation of architects, which question had been before 
the Institute some time, could enable the Institute to help 
them to some of the advantages they lacked in the provinces, 
it would be a most valuable outcome of federation. 

Mr. G. A. T. MIDDLETON seconded the resolution, and read 
a clause from a Bill drafted for the registration of architects 
and engineers, to the effect that the Institute of Architects 
should be the sole examining body for this country. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A,, said he should be glad to have 
his suggestion carried out, that in drawing out this scheme the 
Institute should be particularly asked to make one distinct 


/ course of examination which should take in purely what was 


necessary to make sure that an architect could do his work 
properly, eliminating all that was not purely necessary. After 
that might come examinations for what was convenient to know, 
and what was highly honourable and ornamental to know. 

The CHAIRMAN put the resolution, and it was carried. 

Mr. J. A. GoTcH, president of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, afterwards moved that the system should com- 
prise, first, a preliminary examination for pupils entering the 
profession, as a test of general knowledge, to be called proba- 
tioners of the R.I.B.A.; second, an intermediate examination 
for pupils in the third year, to be called students of the 
R.I.B.A.; and a third examination for Associateship. No 
subscription, he thought, should be asked from probationers or 
students. This would give those who passed the examinations 
a certain dignity, and they would feel an interest in the Institute 
that they otherwise would not. 

Mr. J. W. CONNON having seconded the motion, the Chair- 
man put it to the meeting, and it was carried. 

Mr. J. L. ROBINSON, A.R.H.A., of Dublin, moved that the 
system should be arranged with the co-operation of the local 
societies by whose agency the details of the examinations 
could be carried out. This was put to the meeting after being 
seconded, and carried. 

After some remarks the meeting adjourned, having laste 
nearly three hours, 


Evening Meeting. 


Wew Inventions. 


On Wednesday night, after the reading of Mr. Slater’s 
paper on “New Materials and Inventions,” of which an 
abstract was given last week, a discussion ensued. 

Professor UNWIN pointed out that wrought-iron columns 
could. not be described as a novelty introduced by the 
Americans. He had seen buildings in 1860 constructed with 
wrought-iron columns as well as wrought-iron girders ; in fact, 
the old mode of construction was completely ‘replaced: by 
wrought-iron. Mr. Slater had touched on a point which had 
great interest for him. The discovery Mr. Slater attributed to 
Wohler was not due to that engineer. It was demonstrated by 
the Commission on the Application of Iron to Railway Struc- 
tures that a beam would break down under half its static load 
after repeated loadings. He believed that the Commissioners’ 
experiments led the way to Wohler’s theory. 

Professor BABCOCK alluded to a certain kind of terra-cotta. 
Sawdust was mixed up with the sand and clay, and in burning 
the terra-cotta the sawdust was consumed, leaving a compara- 
tively fireproof material, which, though spongy, was non- 
absorbent unless actually immersed in water. It was a non- 
conductor of heat and sound, and half the weight of brick. 
It was available as a fireproof partition, and, with a coat of 
plaster, did not weigh more than an ordinary construction, and 
might be used for lining walls, outside walls, &c. No material 
could be better for fixing blocks. Nails could be driven in it, 
and had as firm a hold as in wood. He knew of no better 
material for fireproof roofing. It was sometimes made in 
boards that could be sawn up into requisite sizes. Professor 
Babcock asked what they would do with.the traps if they 
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wanted to leave their house for a year. He was not aware 
that anyone had suggested it before ; but if they cleared out 
the traps and put in chloride of calcium, which was a by- 
product in the manufacture of sodium, and very cheap, the trap 
would remain full as far as evaporation went for 500 years. This 
salt, he said, had an intense affinity for water. 

Mr. WoopwarbD said that for some time past the writers of 
papers had somewhat discouraged their audiences by reading 
essays fitted for the Architectural Association or students of 
architecture, but that evening they had had a paper of a 
character such as they had not had for years—one that was 
interesting and valuable in connection with architecture, and 
to men in practice. As to steel decking, some years ago 
Mr. Lindsay in preparing a specimen had pointed out to him 
the advantage of it, and in particular the enormous weight 
it would bear, and the slight nature of the floor. Mr. Slater 
said he did not know if it were sound proof. He thought, 
however, he would find from experiments that had been made 
that it was both sound and fireproof. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Slater for 
his paper, whom he had admired for years in thatroom. He 
was, he considered, a man of great promise, in whom they 
might put every confidence. < 

Mr. Wm. White, F.S.A., seconded the vote, which was 
supported by Mr. Nevill, Mr. Hall, Mr. Seddon, Mr. Collins, 
and others, and carried by acclamation. 


FOURTH Day. 
Viszts. 

Among the visits forming part of the Conference held three 
years ago was one to the principal building, City and Guilds of 
London Institute, at South Kensington, of which Mr. Water- 
house, R.A., was architect. It was then incomplete. The 
building is now open, and classes are held, but, as yet, the 
accommodation is far in excess of the number of students. The 
architects who visited the building on Thursday in last week 
numbered about eighty, and were conducted by Professor W. 
C. Wilson, who explained the system of education followed in 
the Institute. Several of the latest examples of scientific 
apparatus are to be found in the classrooms, and excited much 
interest. Mr. Harvey explained the work done in the Masonry 
Class by members of the Architectural Association under his 
direction. It was evident from the character of the models that 
much practical information must have been acquired by their 
authors, and it will be a pity if an experiment which has 
succeeded so well is allowed to drop. 


Afternoon Meeting. 


The fifth meeting of the Conference was held at 3 P.M., Mr. 
John Holden, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, in the chair, when the 
consideration of the report of a special committee of Fellows of 
the Royal Institute was proceeded with. 


The Federation of Architects. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the debate, said their con- 
viction was that the Institute of Architects should exercise a 
general control over the profession. It was to the interest of 
the public that they should be able to know where to get the 
best professional advice, and if they found different customs 
prevailing in different places they would draw disparaging con- 
clusions. The Committee had defined the object of federa- 
tion to be the establishment of a closer connection between 
architects in the kingdom than at present existed. Nothing 
like a trades union, or a something that should be a channel 
for business for a favoured few at the expense of others, was 
intended. The Committee could sanction nothing of that sort. 
It was clear to them first of all that the Institute of Architects 
as the best known and largest body should be the centre of 
federation. Secondly, that provincial architects would most 
readily be reached through the existing local societies. Thirdly, 
as each local society would feel that it was entitled to most im- 
portance in its own district, that there should be as little inter- 
ference as possible with the management of the federated 
societies, and finally, that the Institute should not be respon- 
sible for the acts or liabilities of federated societies. Then as 
all federated societies must start from a common basis, it 
seemed natural that that basis should be founded on the fees or 
charges for professional practice, and the schedule of pro- 
fessional practice and charges of the Institute was recom- 
mended by the Committee for adoption in its entirety by the 
local societies, many of whom had already adopted the spirit of 
it, while some, the Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester Societies, 
had adopted the entire schedule. Minor alterations might, no 
doubt, be required to adapt it better to local requirements. It 
should be borne in mind that it was no compulsory scale of 
charges, but it would leave an individual free to deal at dis- 
cretion with a client so long as he did nothing antagonistic to 
the principles of the schedule. The Committee desired that 
the Institute should hold conferences in provincial towns as 
well az in London, and that every assistance should be given to 


provincial societies in the matter of examinations, which | of Council. 


should be arranged to be held in any town where the local 
society could bring together a certain number of candidates. 
At present it was optional for the Institute to hold such an 
examination, and the provincial men had to ask the Institute if 
it would hold one. That was awkward, as provincial societies 
could not begin to look up candidates till they knew whether 
the examination would be held. With a view of giving these 
societies a direct interest in the Institute, it was proposed that 
the president of a local society, if a fellow of the Institute, 
should for the time be an ex officio member of the Council of the 
Institute. Also any Fellow or Associate of the Institute, who 
was amember of a society, should be allowed a drawback from 
his local subscription. Then there would be no reason for 
members of the Institute not belonging to their local society, as 
it would cost them nothing. It was proposed that the question 
of quantities should be dealt with, but the Institute alone could 
do this. An article in Zhe Architect for June 4, 1881, showed 
the positive necessity of this, in a report of a case before the 
Queen’s Bench, where it was laid down “that apart from 
the actual contract it was monstrous that the employer should 
pay for the quantities—that he should pay for what it was the 
duty of the architect to do.” That alone would show the 
necessity of dealing with the question. Certificates should also 


-be issued to those in practice, as a distinguishing mark to: 


members of the Institute and of the societies. Their aim 
should be to make the Institute and the societies a guarantee 
as far as possible of the efficiency of architects, so that the 
public might find that if they travelled out of range of these 
bodies they would get on dangerous ground. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON, hon. secretary to the Conference, 
then read the first clause of the report, which was discussed, 
the clauses being read and discussed seriatim. As the meeting 
lasted three hours, only a reference will be made to the chief 
points raised. 

In clause 1, Professor T. R. Smith proposed, and Mr. 
Charles Fowler seconded, that “local societies” should be 
amended to “local architectural societies,” so as to define 
purely architectural from archeological and mixed societies. 
Mr. J. L. Robinson supported, but Mr. J. W. Connon opposed, 
it. The clause, he said, should be left as it was, somewhat 
vague, as the Institute would decide whether to federate or not 
any society. The clause was then passed in its original form. 

On the proposal of Professor Kerr, seconded by Mr. Ralph 
Nevill, F.S.A., in clause 2 an English word was substituted for 
“prestige” in the words “the gres¢zge and advantages of mem- 
bership of the R.I.B.A.,” viz, the word “ position.” 

A question was incidentally raised on clause 7, whether not 
only the Institute, but a local society also, might issue a certi- 
ficate of competency to practise. An architect might belong to 
a local society, and not belong to the Royal Institute, but 
would possess a certificate as member of a society federated 
with the R.I.B.A. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL said that it would be impossible 
to prevent local societies giving a local certificate of com- 
petency, or from stating that the society was federated to 
the R.I.B.A.; but then the federated societies would have 
adopted the principles of the Institute, and this was just what 
they wanted them to do, and, having done so, they wished the 
local societies should have some advantages from federation. 

Clause 11 was “that each federated society shall adopt the 
‘Schedule of professional practice and charges of architects” 
sanctioned by the Royal Institute as the custom of the pro- 
fession, and may, so far as may not be inconsistent with the 
spirit of such schedule, arrange specific terms for the guidance 
of its own members.” No objection was taken to the first half 
of the clause, but the latter part, Professor Kerr said, was 
exceedingly dangerous. A gentleman behind him had said he 
had a letter in his pocket from a lawyer, saying that the schedule: 
had no legal status. That was nonsense. It had been recog- 
nised in every court of law for the last twenty-five years, but it 
had no force except as a declaration of custom. What was: 
meant by the words “specific terms?” The word ‘ rules” 
inserted in the schedule had done infinite harm, and im 1872 
the word was taken out of it. The local societies might make 
what rules they liked if their clients accepted them, but it 
should be understood that they would have no legal force except 
in so far as they could be used to prove custom. Mr. David 
Thomson, of Glasgow, said that the custom in Scotland 
differed from that in England. After much discussion, it was 
agreed to alter the latter part of the clause to “and so far as 
may not be inconsistent with the spirit of such schedule, arrange 
terms for the guidance of its own members in circumstances 
not covered by the schedule.” 

Clause 12 provided ‘that the president of any federated 
society which numbers twenty-five members in independent 
practice (provided that such president be a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute) shall, during his term of office, be er officio a member 
of Council of the Royal Institute.” 

Professor KERR said he thought this was quite objec= 
tionable. They might have twenty or thirty ex officio members 
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Mr. THOS. WORTHINGTON, vice-president, R.I.B.A., did 
net think there were more than three local societies that could 
number twenty-five members. 

Mr. E. T. HALL said there was a precedent to be found in 
the Incorporated Law Society. 

Mr. J. D. MATHEWS said the clause had been left by the 
Committee as printed in the report in order that they might 
know the opinion of the country members. 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER said that if the societies numbering 
twenty-five members were only a few, the presidents of those 
societies could be elected to serve on the Council in the 
ordinary way ; if they were many the clause would be objec- 
tionable, especially when voting by proxy was in the air. 

Mr. Ralph Nevill, Mr. Hansard, Mr. Dawson, and Prof. 
T. Roger Smith opposed the clause. 

Mr. CHARLES ALDRIDGE, of Liverpool, said that, as a 
country architect, he thought this clause was the most im- 
portant one of all, and if it was not passed they might tear up 
the whole of the report as far as he was concerned. That was 
the connecting link that they wished to have established, and he 
thought it was most ungracious that it had met with any oppo- 
sition at all. When they came to consider the matter in an 
open and generous way he thought they would no longer oppose 
it. As to Liverpool, they had never had the privilege of being 
represented on the Council except in the case of Sir James 
Picton, and his case was altogether exceptional. Their society 
had never been represented on the Council. By passing this 
clause they would be passing the real link of federation. 


Mr. CoLe A. Apams thought that each local society of 
importance should have a representative on the Council of the 
Institute. They had no need to be afraid that they would have 
twenty or thirty country members coming up by train to block 
the way. 

Mr. J. W. CONNON said there could be no question that 
anless the clause was inserted the country architects would 
have none of this federation. Their object was to make the 
Royal Institute the national governing body, which at present 
it was not. He was sorry that it had fallen to him to say these 
things, but in the country they felt that the Royal Institute was 
nothing but a Metropolitan vestry. He went through the con- 
Stitution of the Council and of standing committees to show 
that the country architects were practically unrepresented. 
Was it, he asked, a proper representation of provincial members 
that out of 120 elected only six were country members? He 
proposed to remodel the clause, because professional men 
most esteemed would probably be the presidents of the local 
societies, who often were not members of the Institute, and 
some of whom would not conscientiously join the Institute. 
Therefore he would propose that any member of a local society, 
provided he were a Fellow of the Royal institute, might be 
appointed to serve on the Council. 

Mr. Kemp Nesbitt and Mr. Ralph Nevill opposed. 

Mr. R. Knill Freeman, of Bolton, supported. 

Mr. HAYWARD said that the word “ generosity” should not 
be brought in at all. It was a matter of business. They would 
have members getting on the Council by side winds—country 
architects who had never been to London, and architects who 
would not come to London. It would be impossible to elect 
the Council in the way in which it should be elected, having an 
anlimited number of members elected a distance off. 

Mr. J. L. ROBINSON said he thought the last speaker was 
illogical. If the country architects never came to London, what 
could he fear from them on the Council? The pith of the 
matter was centred in the clause for binding all societies to- 
gether. How could local societies keep in touch with the 
Institute unless represented on the Council? The careful 
selection of a president could well be left to the honour of the 
local men. It was casting a slur on them if it went forth from 
the meeting that the president of a local society was not worthy 
to sit at the Council Board. That was the impression that the 
debate had given him. London members of Council would 
not be swamped, and metropolitan members need not fear an 
invasion by numbers. Mr. Robinson was continuing when calls 
to vote were uttered. 

Mr. E, C. RoBiNns asked whether it were desired to pay a 
compliment to the provincial societies, or to give them a power 
te vote? 

A simultaneous answer of “both” was elicited by this query. 

Professor KERR moved that the words “ex officio” be 
omitted from the clause. 

Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, of Truro, said that this was a 
question of federation, and yet they said the president of a 
focal society to be on the Council must be a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute. He might say at once that in his part of the country, the 
West of England, there was no town that had a society of 
twenty-five members—not even Exeter or Plymouth. There- 
fore he could not be suspected of speaking self-interestedly. 
It was different with Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, &c., and 
the fact of a gentleman being made president of the society of 
one of those towns or cities should be a sufficient guarantee of 
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his fitness for his being put on the governing Council of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Moncrieff seconded Mr. Connon’s proposition. 

Mr. E, T. HALL opposed Mr. Connon’s proposition, as he 
could not agree to any person, not a Fellow of the Institute, 
being allowed a seat in the Council, and he further said that 
if a president had conscientious scruples against joining the 
Institute, the society ought to be disfederated—an. observation 
that was very generally disapproved of. 

Mr. CONNON’S motion, “In case that the president of a 
local society was not a Fellow of the Institute, that one other 
member of the society who was a Fellow of the Institute might 
pe ex officio a member of Council,” was put to the vote and 
ost. 

Professor T. R. SMITH said he was very glad to have had 
the opportunity of hearing the views of the provincial members. 
He had intended to vote against the clause. He should now 
vote for the clause as it stood. 

Mr. R. K. FREEMAN, of Bolton, asked what security a 
country member had that he would be elected on the Council. 
They asked no favours, no mercy, but justice. The tendency 
of the meeting seemed to be that they were to let the matter go 
on trust that in future a large number of country members 
would be elected. 

Professor KERR said they should accept the principle of the 
clause, but leave details for further consideration. 

Various amendments of the clause, including that of Pro- 
fessor Kerr’s to strike out the words “ex officio,” when put to 
the meeting were lost, and when the clause in its original form 
was put to the vote it was carried by a good majority. 

The report was adopted as amended, after a suggestion of 
Mr. Rickman’s contained in it had been negatived, and with 
two further alterations of no importance, with the recommenda- 
tion that it should be submitted to the Council of the Royal 
Institute for consideration. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman for presiding, 
and also in connection with the morning visit, to the trustees 
and professors of the Central Institute. 


FIFTH DAY. 
Visits. 

On Friday about 150 architects paid a visit to the Drainage 
Works at the Houses of Parliament, which were described by 
Mr. John Phillips, C.E., the engineer. One of the interesting 
matters seen was the ejector chamber, containing three of 
Shone’s pneumatic ejectors, by which the sewage and rainfall 
is discharged into the metropolitan low level sewer. The 
drainage arrangements have been already described in Zhe 
Architect, and, as will be seen in another part of the paper, 
Mr. Phillips is shortly to read a paper on the subject at the 
Institute of Architects. He superintended the work as resident 
engineer under Mr. Shone. It deserves to be mentioned that 
the whole of the facing is in the ivory-white glazed bricks 
manufactured by Messrs. Wilcock & Co., of Burmantofts, Leeds, 
which were adopted after severe tests, as being the most 
preferable for the purpose. The architects who took part in 
the visits were able to see several varieties of the products of 
this pottery, and the smoking-room in the National Liberal 
Club and the chambers and subway at Westminster are 
sufficient to demonstrate the value of Burmantofts faience and 
bricks. 

Afternoon Meeting. 


The sixth meeting of the Conference took place at 3 P.M., 
Professor T. Roger Smith in the chair. 


THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said that the 
subject they were met to consider was the registration of archi- 
tects. He did not think the subject was so ripe for discussion 
as that of federation, which had been brought before a previous 
meeting in the shape of a carefully drawn up and well-digested 
report of a special committee, and which had elicited an 
interesting discussion. They had no such document before 
them that afternoon, still less any draft of a Bill which another 
body in another place had discussed on Wednesday. It would 
be both foolish and discourteous to ignore that another body of 
architects had been considering the subject of registration, and, 
if federation or registration were good for them, the more fully 
it was discussed the better, and everyone would welcome the 
discussion, though they would regret that gentlemen trying to 
do anything for architects should have regarded it as their duty 
to take up a position which could not but alienate members of 
the Institute. He hoped that in the future this false step would be 
retraced, and that ifthe two bodies were to exist side by side that 
they would cordially co-operate with each other. In discussing 
the subject of registration, he strongly advised them not to 
exaggerate the evils on the one side, nor the advantages 
expected from registration on the other. Could they say 
things were as bad as they possibly could be when, somehow 
or other, a large number of buildings were designed and 
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erected which were a credit to the country, and when many 
critics did not hesitate to say that the architecture of England 
was in advance of other countries? But, admitting that evils 
existed, and that the position of architects generally might be 
improved, there remained the question whether registration, 
whatever was meant by it, was calculated to remove them. 


Registration of Architects. 
By J. WREGHITT CONNON. 


Within the twenty minutes to which my remarks have to be 
confined, it would be impossible to treat the subject before us 
at all comprehensively, and I must claim your consideration for 
the necessarily insufficient and disjointed manner in which they 
have to be presented to you. Whatever apologies may be re- 
quired for the fashion of its presentation, none are needed for 
the subject itself. However various may be the views held 
regarding the question of registration, it will be conceded by 
all that it is a matter well worthy our serious attention. The 
moment chosen for its consideration is an opportune one. The 
grant of a new Charter to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has removed a barrier that for long has dammed back the 
tide of progress in our profession, and held in sullen check all 
efforts towards reform. For the first time in fifty years the tide 
of regeneration is again on the flow, and it will be to the dis- 
honour of all lovers of the architectural section of society if it 
be permitted to ebb before full advantage has been taken of its 
sweeping flood. Whether the legal registration of architects 
constitutes one of the blessings that should be snatched from 
the wave of reform is for us to decide, with more or less cer- 
tainty, by to-night’s discussion, and I trust that the subject will 
meet with something like definite treatment during this Con- 
ference of 1887. 

Surely, amongst all professions, there are none built up of 
such heterogeneous atoms as our own. In it the contemptible 
Pecksniff finds an apotheosis ina Street or a Shaw, yet from 
charlatan to genius there is no line of demarcation, nothing to 
designate —before laborious years have purchased reputation — 
that the one is less worthy of the common title than the other ; 
or that the difference between them is generic, and not merely 
specific. For the removal of this disorder of the body cor- 
porate there is but one prescription—the adoption of legal 
registration of architects, preceded by an examinational test of 
fitness. The remedy cannot, however, be applied without 
certain drawbacks. The nauseous physic precedes the restora- 
tive results, and perhaps some may be forgiven even a childlike 


revolt at the dose, especially in the case of those who doubt 


the efficacy of the specific. 

In the first place, we may take it as conclusive that no Act 
could possibly be obtained which did not insist on registering 
the whole body of practising architects, whatever their qualifi- 
tions, or however complete their absence. The tinkers and 
tailors and candlestick makers dubbing themselves architects will 
be included in the same roll with the illustrious and cultivated 
of the august Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
advertising gentleman, confident in the possession of universal 
gifts, which naturally included those of an architect, who on the 
front pages of a daily paper invited “persons intending to 
build to inquire as to his terms, and investigate his mode of 
doing business before going elsewhere,” will rest in the list next 
to and on equal legal terms with, say our honorary secretary, 
whose horror at the proximity we shudder at, even whilst the 
actuality is, as yet, no more than that of a dream. 

The prospect is not a pleasant one, and the realisation 
would not immediately benefit the profession, so that no one 
can be blamed for seriously asking if the ultimate result will be 
worth the first price to be paid for it. I believe it will be, for 
the punishment of being held in a real bond of brotherhood 
with some of the charlatans who are self-styled architects, 
though almost more than we can bear, will be of comparatively 
short duration ; and its effects will be speedily removed by the 
gradual elision of the original, and the gradual admission of 
the subsequent, entrants, who will have had to qualify in a way 
worthy of their profession. The embarrassment will be wholly 
of a temporary character ; its full and entire burden will rest on 
the shoulders of the present race of architects. Their suc- 
cessors will inherit only the beneficial portion of the change. 
We may thus console ourselves with the knowledge that any 
inconveniences which registration may bring are but an 
unselfish contribution towards the welfare of our heirs. 

A far more serious objection is the possibility that an Act of 
Registration might result in separating art from construction, 
or dividing architects into two camps. We may rest assured 
that any type of examination which may ultimately be settled 
as the qualifying one prior to registration, will be a scientific 
and not an artistic one. The only claim that can be made 
entitling architects to a protective Act must necessarily be based 

on the need for guarding the interests of the public ; certainly 
a the ground that we desire an improved position for our- 


The demand for an Act must be founded on the fact that the 


health and the purse of the building community are endangered 
by unlicensed architects, whose ignorance of sanitary and con- 
structive laws makes their presence amongst us imperil the 
public health and the public safety. That art in architecture 


should be protected is a proposition which the Legislature © 


would never concede. People prefer to buy their own ideas of 
design, and would rather have it bad, or pay for that which is 
not art at all, rather than be restricted in their choice in matters 
of taste. Education and not Parliament is the mistress of the 


art, and we must look to our own teaching powers, and not to - 


law, for any improvement in the general appreciation of archi- 
tectural design. 

The restriction of the future qualifying examination to 
scientific acquirements will be forced upon us by the might of 


circumstances, and not by our own choice, which would naturally © 


be more comprehensive than any Act is likely to be. We may 
not forget that, whilst we may draft such Act, the shape into 
which it will pass will not rest with architects. 
curtailment of the qualifying test for registered architects 


brings us face to face with the possibility that the result might . 


be to divide our body into two schools—registered architects, 


who could be relied on to build in a manner satisfactory from a - 


hygienic and constructive aspect, and unregistered architects 
who would rely solely on their designing powers for acquiring a 
practice. It is, undoubtedly, the case that there are many men 
whose very excess of artistic insight brings with it a repugnance 
to the practical and business requirements of life, such as 
induces them to forego many advantages rather than undergo 
the drudgery of the preliminary study of uncongenial subjects, 


requisite to enable a scientific examination to be creditably . 


borne. 

The art-loving section of the public will forgive much to th 
one who leads in power of design. 
many instances where architects of deserved repute have 


erected buildings showing extraordinary errors of construction, __ 
or singular ignorance of the laws of sanitation; yet their great ~ 


skill in design has commended them so urgently to those who 
specially value this phase of an architect’s work, above more 
solid attainments, that their practices are seemingly little 
affected by their constructive blunders. The fact that this is so 
confirms the idea that one of the earliest results of registration 
may be to divorce the cleverest artistic practitioners from the 


best scientific ones, and may thus add one more horror to the - 


first years of an Act that will, temporarily at least, lower the 
general level of architects. The objection is one which, like 
that of the levelling up and levelling down which will follow 
registration, will not, I imagine, be of long duration. 


those, skilled in design, whose diplomas assure them they have 
also received a proper scientific training. The existence of this 


separation would be gradually eliminated by the institution of — 


the custom, which it may confidently be expected public authori- 
ties would adopt, of restricting appointments and competitions 
to registered men. 


Government in this country, both Imperial and local, whilst 


it holds art in the most sovereign contempt, attains an equi- 
poise by the exercise of the most abject veneration for science. 


It thus may happen that if the mystic F.R.I.B.A, comes to — 


denote the possessor of a well-earned technical diploma, we 
may live to find these singular letters reverenced with a fulness 
which will somewhat surprise their ancient owners, who will 
have grown grey in the days when scorn was too often the only 
feeling that their appendix evoked. 

For the existence of the contempt for architects which 
unquestionably animates some high quarters, we have. our- 
selves mainly to blame. The feeling has been created by the 
undue value set by us on art over the science which is the 
fundamental basis of architecture. We show our preference 
for the first in our prize competitions, in our papers, in the 
preponderance of time spent in discussing art or archeology, 


over that devoted to constructional or technical questions. The » 


public can hardly be severely judged for drawing a naturab 
conclusion, and’ alleging that we prefer pretty clothing to a 
sound body, or affirming that we follow fashion rather than 
truth. A scientific examinational test for all architects would 
remove this impression, by proving that we do hold it to be 


essential for constructional knowledge to precede and inspire ~ 


architectural design. 

Registration, it may be expected, will increase the burden 
of legal responsibility already borne by architects. 
brings its obligations along with its privileges, and a State 


countenanced profession will, doubtless, have its liability for 
carelessness in the execution of duties less leniently judged in 
the courts than when it worked in the enjoyment of unlicensed — 


freedom and expected ignorance. 


Such a result may not be one wholly to be deprecated. © 


Possibly greater responsibility may have a tendency to check 
the formation of practices too unwieldy to be within the control” 
of one kind, and may eventuate in those most highly gifted and 


most widely honoured practising largely as consulting archi-» 


This very . 


I am acquainted with — 


The 
public, however much value they may attach to art, will soon ~ 
realise the advantages of selecting their architects from amongst - 
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tects. There can be no doubt that if registration, by increasing 
our legal objections, had this effect, it would not necessarily be 
one for regret, and would probably tend to raise the degree of 
respect in which architects would be held. 

_ Asa mere thought in passing it may be asked what effect 
protection would have on foreign architects practising in this 
country. Probably their position would be identical with that 
of unregistered native architects. Their employers would have 
to accept their services with the knowledge that they, in doing 
so, deprived themselves of the legal right to recover damages 
in case of mismanagement of their building operations, whilst 
the foreign architect would have to rely on the honour of his 
client for the settlement of his charges. 

Minor questions of disadvantages attending registration I 
have no time to discuss, but there is one benefit it would confer 
on our profession which, to my mind, would outweigh all 
injuries a thousandfold. The thoughtful amongst us, long 
before Wednesday afternoon, must have recognised how 
thoroughly inefficient are the existing means of education 
offered the architectural student. The discussion on that day 
brought to a culminating point the sense of our weakness in 
this respect, and must have impressed every one with a percep- 
tion of the immediate need for an entire remodelling of present 
methods of instruction. 

The desired improvement will come with registration. 
Until a systematic course of technical training is a necessity to 
an architect before he can enter on an independent career, the 
general body of students will pass into the ranks of practitioners 
half trained, and little fitted for their duties. I have little 
hesitation in saying that the greater number of architects learn 
the practical part of their work at the expense of their clients. 
It is well for most of them in early life that the public are 
seldom alive to all the errors of others for which they have to 
pay, or ever learn of the many blunders whose knowledge 
rests, in after life, a heavy burden upon the tender consciences 
of their architects. 

So soon as through the gates of examination the rising 
architect must inevitably pass, so soon, and not before, will his 
training assume a character wholly different to what it has at 
present. No longer will the youthful student meander joyously 
through the pleasant paths of the Architectural Association, 
carelessly gathering only the flowers of his art which please his 
delicate fancy as he passes by. Before his eyes will then for 
ever stand the dread figure of Mr. Arthur Cates, even as an 
avenging angel, before whom he will have to answer for wasted 
opportunities and misdirected efforts. 

The value of an examinational test rests not so much with 
its analytical purposes, as on the incentive it forms towards 
keeping the student’s attention directed equally to the uncon- 
genial as to the attractive sections of his education. Whilst 
there is no compulsory examination, no dread tribunal before 
whose stern presence the young architect must eventually 
stand, he will inevitably more or less confine his studies to 
those portions of his education which possess for him the 
greatest charm. Human nature is the same everywhere, and 
can only be driven in directions uncongenial to it. With the 
compulsory education which registration will require will come 
the desiderated colleges and the longed-for university chairs. 
What models of ordered method do the medical schemes of 
education present? Would these ever have been realised in 
their present form without the powerful incentive offered by the 
Medical Registration Act and its accompanying obligations? 
Necessity, the mother of invention, will find the means for 
thoroughly and systematically training our students when 
necessity has been created. The first step in the direction of a 
real architectural education will have been taken when the 
absolute need for it is forced on the attention of everyone 
entering our profession. Given the compulsory diploma, and 
the problem of founding the means of methodical and wisely- 
directed instruction will solve itself. 

Until we arrive at the era of diplomatised architects, the day 
of classified and directed architectural education will not be 
reached. Youthful caprice, without such incentive, will not 
fasten its attention on distasteful objects. Thrifty guardian- 
ship, will not under any circumstances lavish money fon the 
education of its wards unless the stern logic of facts proves it 
to be beyond eluding, and will prudently blind itself to its 
advisability. The undiscriminating public will encourage both 
by declining to display any preference for the wise Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects over his ignorant 
rival, who civilly assumes a virtue if he has it not, and who 
makes an assumption of wisdom answer all the practical pur- 
ing of the other’s years of laborious research and conscientious 
toil. 

It may be urged that this class of impostors could not, by 
the passing of a Registration Act, be excluded from practice ; 
and that, indeed, they could not in common fairness be shut 
out from employment so long as they could find clients. And 
that they would consequently form a formidable body of com- 
petitors with those who had, by examination, entitled them- 
selves to registration. 


This danger would not be oneof moment. Such men would 
be identical with the “ quacks ” outside the medical profession, 
and would occupy the same position in reference to the 
organised body. They would be employed by those foolishly 
credulous enough to believe the loud-sounding advertisements 
which would form their stock-in-trade, but would be held in 
contempt by all persons of solid worth or reputation. They 
would be shut out from public appointments or public honours, 
and would, as with their prototypes of another profession, serve 
as a foil to point the superiority of the duly-qualified architects. 

A great gain to the profession by registration would be the 
homogeneity which would result from it. It would then no 
longer be a question of attaining to a flaccid sort of federation 
of different societies—none of them powerful—to a central 
Institute little more influential ; but the realisation of a perfect 
combination on the part of every true architect, with a central 
head, powerful, far-reaching, and representative. The council 
of the body would no longer rule on mere sufferance, with 
weak authority and the timidity born of feebleness, but would 
speak with imperial conclusiveness, because supported by the 
loyal zeal of the whole body of architects. 

With this firm cohesion of the profession would be created 
a revival of esprit de corps such as cannot animate an un- 
cemented aggregate of individuals. All members of the body 
corporate having undergone the same training, passed the same 
examination, entered the one class, would to a far greater extent 
than is possible now possess an identity of sympathies, and a 
consequent fidelity to each other and to the common ideals. 
Along with this would come the corollary of proper observance 
of professional etiquette—a virtue which, for want of congenial 
soil in which to cultivate it, is becoming a rare and precious 
thing in our profession. It cannot be otherwise ; its very exist- - 
ence depends on a unity of interests, an equality of education, 
and a mutual self-respect, which is at present absent from our 
ranks. 

Registration, if obtained, would doubtless mean that only 
those admitted to its privileges would be heard as witnesses in 
the courts of law on questions of building customs. Certainly 
this would come to be the habitual practice, even though it 
were not actually the law, and would assist in giving a position 
of supremacy to the registered architect over his unlicensed 
competitor. 

Probably from time to time legislation would recognise in 
one way or another the standing of the class it had itself 
created, and would, in any fresh appointments necessitated by 
future Acts relating to building or sanitation, confine them to 
persons on the official roll of architects. There can be no 
doubt but that years, as in the case of other protected pro- 
fessions, would tend to increase rather than diminish the value 
of the privileges conferred by registration, and it may be ex- 
pected that such advantages as would be gained by legislation 
would be multiplied by the passage of time. No doubt the 
legislation of the profession of architecture would eventuate in 
the schedule of charges, authorised by the Central Council, 
becoming the basis upon which fees could be recovered, with- 
out its being needful, as it now is, for any one suing a client to 
call many witnesses to prove that 5 per cent. is the customary 
commission charged by architects. No law could, of course, 
prevent any member of our profession agreeing to work for 
less than this even if so disposed ; but it would be a removal 
of much annoyance if certain fixed charges on the part of 
architects could be recognised in a court of law as customary 
ones without calling evidence. 

Far from the least of the advantages resulting from regis- 
tration would be the creation of an atmosphere of terrorism, 
which would then envelop the evil-doers amongst us. No Act 
would be acceptable or complete that did not contain a clause 
enabling the Central Council to strike off the roll those who 
had been convicted of acting ina manner conclusively dero- 
gatory to the interests and dignity of the profession. The 
punishment of expulsion is not unfrequently demanded for, and 
awarded to, sinners even within the temple of the Institute— 
to those who have felt strong enough in their sense of rectitude 
to promise compliance with the honourable standard set up by 
the stringent Charter of that body—but, even when sentence 
has been pronounced, the loving kindness of the Council leads 
them to carry out the punishment with so much delicacy and 
secrecy, that the result is like that of the terrible curse of the 
Bishop of Rheims :— 

But what gave rise 
To no little surprise 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse. 


Yet even this slight check on doubtfu practices can be 
applied only to those who, in the main, “have no need of 
salvation.” The residuum of the profession are beyond any 
influence that the Institute can exert, and can be reached by 
no regulations, however skilfully framed. Registration would, 
at least, remedy this difficulty, as it has done in the professions 
of law and medicine. It would enable us to cast out of our 
ranks the fraudulent recipient of illicit commissions, the be- 
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trayer of his client’s trust, the false brother who had in any 
way disgraced irretrievably his profession. Thus, to purify our 
body by the forcible ejectment of the basest of its constituents. 

To my mind it seems incontrovertible that the advantages 
of registration outweigh immeasurably the disadvantages with 
which it may be credited. At the worst, these latter are of a 
temporary rather than a permanent character, and might be 
endured for the sake of future gains. On the other hand, the 
advantages of registration are of a kind likely to increase in 
number, in force, and magnitude with time. <i 

The problem of education cannot be solved until a sufficient 

ncentive can be held before every student, impelling him to 
confine his studies in such directions as wiser and more ex- 
perienced minds than his own have shown to be the true ones. 
That incentive it is impossible to create, except by the institu- 
tion of tests, which all alike must submit themselves to, and 
which can only be made universal in their application through 
the medium of registration. 

The problem of creating a real union amongst the members 
of our profession can alone be solved by an Act which will join 
all together by the bond of equal qualifications and mutual 
xespect, and by the exclusion of those whose presence amongst 
aus now makes confederacy of a comprehensive character a 
simple impossioility. Only by an Act of Registration can this 
‘be made practicable. The task of obtaining this Act, if under- 
taken, will be no light one. It will require the exercise of every 
means of influence at our command, and for this reason, and 
because there is no essential point of difference between our 
body and theirs, I should advocate obtaining the assistance 
of engineers and surveyors in forwarding the work. The 
minimum qualifying examination might be identical for the 
three professions, leaving each free to adopt its own standard 
of investigation before granting the right to use the titles 
attaching to membership of the central associations. 

Just as in the medical profession few doctors are content to 
practise with the lowest degree actually necessary, but pursue 
their studies until they are entitled to affix to their names 
letters showing a higher education than that essential merely 
tor business purposes, so few architects would be satisfied to 
commence life as such before they had, by an honours exami- 
nation, earned the right to annex A. or F.R.I.B.A. to their title 
of vocation. This is, however, only a matter of detail ; the 
principle involved in the proposal has not yet been accepted by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the only body that 
an possibly head the movement with any probability of success. 

It is my earnest hope that the meeting to-day will take the 
initiatory step of approving the promotion of an Act of 
Registration, and thus inaugurate the official commencement 
of the most important movement that the history of architects 
has yet known. I am not bold enough to urge that this would 
not mean some degree of self-sacrifice and an immense sum of 
labour, but surely the objects to be ultimately secured—the 
efficient education of students, the purification of the profession, 
and the realisation of a union of architects of genuine value and 
manageable quality—may stimulate us to forget fears of per- 
sonal inconveniences, to sink private differences of opinion, and 
impel us to unite harmoniously and with single-mindedness of 
intention to secure a brighter and more honourable future for 
our illustrious and ancient profession. 


The Registration of Architects. 


By Lea 


The advocates cf the compulsory registration of architects 
claim that the time has come when the Legislature may be 
asked to close the profession of architecture to all who cannot 
hereafter pass a qualifying examination. Among the evils 
which are pointed out as remediable by such a measure the fol- 
lowing are stated to be the chief :—First.—Under the present 
system it is alleged that houses generally, ze. for the masses, 
are ignorantly built without the assistance of an architect, and 
without regard to any scientific laws of construction or sanita- 
tion, That while the medical profession is aiming at the 
prolongation of life, and the improvement of the species by 
developing the sexs sana in corpore sano, its efforts are frus- 
trated and rendered of no avail in consequence of the unsanitary 
construction of the habitations of man and beast—the neglect 
of proper drainage, ventilation, lighting, and warming. 

The second evil is that the public has no means of learning 
authoritatively if the professed architect has any claim to com- 
petence in undertaking the work required to be done. As any 
person may call himself an architect, and it is alleged many do 
so who have never studied architecture at all, the lay employer 
who may be excused for being ignorant of design, construction 
and sanitation, cannot discriminate between the quack and the 
expert. By the law of averages it is probable in such a state of 
things that the former gets as much work as the latter, and the 

result is that architecture is not shown at its best and the 
shat ability of piping is rated very low. 
IS creates a third evil—a grievance under whi i- 
Jde architect labours. If his calling suffers in bag ta ec 


ticipates in the disrepute, and he calls for the exclusion from 
the profession of those men who injure it. 

Now, with regard to the first evil, it is at least questionable 
if the present unsanitary construction of houses can be admitted 
in argument as at all relevant to the question of closing the pro- 
fession. It seems to me that the proper remedy for that evil 
would be in more stringent building regulations, and in 
strengthening the hands of the public officials administering 
those regulations. It is, apparently, assumed that the remedy 
would be effected by enacting that no person shall erect a house 
of any sort or kind without a registered architect to design and 
superintend it. To say the least, I think it will be a very long 
time before the public can be brought to such an appreciation | 
of an architect’s services as to render such an enactment pos- 
sible. I believe, however, that when the practice of architecture 
has taken the same hold of the public mind as that of medicine 
has, then it is probable the Legislature will grant the same 
privileges to our profession as to those of medicine and law. 

Meantime, I think the second and third evils referred to are 
capable of remedy, and, being evils, that steps should be taken 
to remedy them. To assist the public to distinguish between 
the competent architect and the quack, and to show the public 
that it is to its own interests to entrust all buildings to a qualified 
architect, are functions of this Institute and of the professional 
societies throughout the empire. It is the interest and public 
duty of all dond-fide architects to strengthen the hands of their 
representatives in this work. 

The Royal Institute has adopted the principle that the 
coming generation of architects shall be men who by passing a 
qualifying examination shall establish a right to recognition as 
competent architects. But as the Institute now is, and claims 
to be, the recognised representative body of the whole profession 
as at present constituted, it should, I suggest, register the 
whole profession. It is practically certain that when the Archi- 
tectural Act is obtained, the Legislature will require some public 
body to make and keep such a register. This register will, 
following precedent, enrol the names not only of men who are 
members of the Institute, or who have passed or shall there- 
after pass a qualifying examination, but of other Jom i-fide 
architects who can comply with some other test. The Legis- 
lature will further constitute that body the examining body for 
future admissions to the profession. The Chartered Institute 
will, I should think there can be little doubt, be that body, and 
its claim to that position will be all the greater if it has already 
of its own initiative fulfilled the duties which an Act of Parlia- 
ment would prescribe. It has taken in hand examination ; it 
should take in hand registration. If this be so, and if doxd-fde 
architects now practising are willing to assist the Institute in 
its endeavours to raise the status of our profession, there should 
be no difficulty in securing the co-operation of all in perfecting 
the register. 

In propounding a voluntary registration scheme, I shall 
carefully bear in mind the spirit of the affirmation of the 
Federation Committee, that “the position and advantages of 
membership of the Royal Institute shall not be obtainable 
by any person short of actual membership.” We know, as a 
fact, that many architects are excluded from membership by 
the conditions attaching thereto. The twenty-third by-law, 
rightly or wrongly, shuts out a certain number. If it be right, 
they must continue to be shut out; if its erasure from the In- 
stitute’s laws, or its modification be considered compatible with 
the maintenance of the best interests of the profession as a 
whole, these gentlemen can and ought to join the Institute. 
The by-law will shortly have to be considered in general meet- 
ing, and doubtless the combined wisdom of the members of 
the Institute will arrive at a decision just and honourable to 
the profession. But when architects eligible for the Fellowship 
in length of practice and in the quality of their work are dealt 
with, there remain a large number who having been engaged 
in practice for a shorter period than will qualify them for this - 
rank, are yet too busy and too preoccupied with the responsi- 
bilities of their position to prepare for the examination neces- 
sary to qualify them for Associateship —gentlemen who missed 
or did not appreciate the opportunity afforded them of joining 
the Institute before the examination was compulsory. I say 
did not appreciate the opportunity, for it must not be forgotten 
that the subject of general professional co-operation has only 
within the last year or two been brought within the domain of 
“practical politics.” The federation scheme proposed by the 
Institute’s Committee (containing representatives of every 
Society in Great Britain) is the outcome of this awakening to 
the importance of co-operation. 

What can be done to meet the case of these gentlemen, for 
the present excluded from the Institute? I wish at once to say 
that I do not propose the creation of a newclass. Much might 
be said, perhaps, in favour of this, but there are grave diffi- 
culties in its way, if not valid objections to it ; so we will dismiss 
it. The admission to the Associateship is definitely settled to 
be only by passing an examination. I should deprecate, even 
if it were possible, the reversal of a policy deliberately adopted, 
after mature consideration. The admission to the Fellowship 
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is, at all events for the next five years, on a different footing. 
Within that period architects are eligible for election to this 
rank without passing an examination. There are, therefore, 
existing architects not now in the Institute who are admittedly 
fit persons to join its ranks in the future. They are dond-fide 
architects who now have been at least two years in practice, or 
they would not become eligible in five years for the Fellowship. 
I propose that all these should be permitted, now or at any 
time within the five years, to apply for nomination as candidates 
for the Fellowship. Within the four corners of the Charter, 
by-laws can provide for this—can fix the qualifications, forms 
of application, nomination, &c., necessary for entry on the roll 
of candidates, and if the Council is satisfied that an applicant 
complies with the by-laws, I propose that his name shall be 
enrolled under the heading of “ Probationers, or candidates 
whose nomination for election to the Fellowship when they 
have been in practice seven years, is approved by the 
Council.” 

Parenthetically I would here remark that, in my opinion, 
by-laws should specify some machinery by which there shall 
be an actual investigation into the fitness of every candidate 
for nomination. At present this does not exist. 

Prior to being put on the roll the candidate shall pay a 
registration fee, and annually, until his election comes on, shall 
subscribe, say, two guineas to the Institute, for a copy of its 
“Journal of Proceedings and Transactions.” I define the 
object of his subscription, in order that he may not acquire 
equitable rights in the property of the Institute by subscribing 
to its general funds. As a registered candidate, he shall be 
permitted to attend the meetings of the Institute, and take part 
in its discussions, but he shall not, unless and until he is 
elected, be a member of the Institute, nor be entitled to any rights 
or privileges other than those specified. Heshallin his applica- 
tion form undertake, during his term of probation, to practise 
only in accordance with the terms of the Charter and by-laws 
of the Royal Institute. Assuming the federation scheme be 
adopted, if he be a member of any federated society he shall be 
entitled to such rebate on his subscriptions as he would be 
were he an actual member of the Institute. A careful study of 
this proposal will show that it would enable the Fellows and 
members of nearly all the principal architectural societies 
throughout the kingdom to secure for themselves at once a 
nomination to future candidature for the Fellowship of the 
Royal Institute. I submit that the adoption of this scheme 
would be reasonable and logical to bridge over the transition 
period between the old 7égzme and the new. 

And now, to the framing of our General Register of Archi- 
tects. In our Kalendar we havea register of the members of 
the Institute. I propose to name this “ The Register of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects.” Under this heading 
would come the Fellows, the Associates, and the Probationers. 
Foilowing this in the Kalendar would come “ The Register of 
Practitioners and Others not Members or Probationers of the 
Royal Institute.” 

First in order should be placed “ Professional Members of 
Societies Federated with the Royal Institute,”°and, as the by- 
laws of these societies have to be approved by the Institute, a 
standard will be agreed on with the societies which will give all 
the necessary professional safeguards. Under another division 
the “* Members of the Architectural Association not included in 
the Register of the Royal Institute” would be given. Members 
of the societies and Association should pay, either individually 
or collectively, a certain fee for registration to defray the neces- 
sary expenses. The details of this I refrain from going into 
in this place. As the Association is primarily a society of 
juniors—assistants and pupils—it will be seen that provision is 
made for including in the two registers the members of every 
branch of the profession. 

A sub-heading to each division should set out clearly, by 
quotation from the Charter or by-laws of the Institute, the 
qualifications or conditions (as the case may be) under which 
the names are inserted in the register. Every man’s status can 
then be ascertained at a glance. We should have not only the 
police of the Institute, but of every affiliated society, ranged on 
the side of safeguarcing the register, so that it should include 
the names of worthy men, and worthy men alone. Such a 
register under such sanctions would become an authoritative 
guide to the public, and exclusion from its pages would and 
should carry with it a stigma to the prejudice of any only soz- 
disant architect. 

It may be urged that certain gentlemen of undoubted ability 
and honour would hold aloof from any society. We cannot 
provide for these exceptions. Ifarchitects elect to stand outside 
from caprice, they are lacking in esfrit de corps, and deserve to 
pay a penalty. 

I will add that if my scheme be adopted, the increased 
circulation of the “ Journal of Proceedings,” incidentally result- 
ing from the working of the scheme, would tend to a greater 
and more personal diffusion of knowledge on professional 
subjects, so that individual architects would be benefited and 
the reputation of the Royal Institute would be enhanced. 


Again, the provincial societies would be benefited, for the 
country practitioner who now stands aloof an independent 
atom, but who would seek to be admitted to the register either 
as a member or a probationer of the Royal Institute, would, by 
joining his local society, be entitled to a rebate on his Institute 
subscription or registration fee which would pay or nearly pay 
the subscription to the local society, and in joining this he 
would have more frequent opportunity of giving the profession 
the benefit of his experience and advice on current questions. 
than he would if he joined the Institute alone, whose meetings, 
owing to distance, he could rarely attend. 

It is, in my opinion, wise on the part of the Institute to 
encourage the expansion of provincial societies. A bundle of 
thick sticks is stronger than one of an equal number of thin 
sticks, and strong local centres of architectural life wil) 
strengthen the Royal Institute. 

On the question of the Institute’s relation to the registers I 
may refer to two precedents. The Incorporated Law Society 
is bound by Act of Parliament to keep a register of al! prac- 
tising solicitors, whether members of the Society or not. It 
may be urged that in the profession of the law there is a great 
distinction, which vitiates the precedent, in that all solicitors 
have to pass an examination. I answer that, with the exception 
of students or assistants, all whose names would be on the 
Architectural Register must be shown to be architects com- 
plying with a standard fixed or approved by the Royal Institute. 
In the legal profession, the standard is a qualifying examina- 
tion, but this is only the test of the Jond-/ide solicitor, while for 
the present, at all events, another test is applied to the dondé- 
fide architect. 

My second precedent is that of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, the latest of the closed professions. By 
the Act of 1851, the Royal College was bound to keep, in addi- 
tion to a register of its own members, a separate register, 
under the heading of “ Existing Practitioners,” of persons who 
for five consecutive years previous to the date of the Act were 
in the don4-fide practice of veterinary surgery, but who had not 
passed an examination. They are expressly declared in the 
Act not to be members of the Royal College. This is a pre- 
cedent exactly on all fours with our case, and the “ Register of 
Existing Practitioners ” regularly appears in the Calendar of the 
College. 

In conclusion, | feel that this project requires more con- 
sideration than can be given to it at a short meeting, but I trust 
that it will commend itself to the members of the Institute and 
the profession generally. I submit that if registration be 
desirable in itself to exclude the unqualified practitioner, the- 
voluntary scheme I suggest (subject, of course, to development,, 
and probably to amendment in detail) meets the reasonable 
requirements of the case, and it has the commendable feature 
about it, viz, that it is in our own hands to do the work at once. 
while if we have to wait the leisure of a congested Parliament 
we may have to wait until the Greek Kalends. 


The CHAIRMAN said he rose to make a remark on a state~ 
ment in the paper, one, he thought, Mr. Hall would not have 
made if possessed of full knowledge of the facts. Mr. Hall 
had said, “I would here remark that in my opinion the by-laws 
should specify some machinery by which there shall be an 
actual investigation into the fitness of every candidate for 
nomination. At present this does not exist.” The Chairman 
then explained the only lines on which a candidate could be- 
nominated, and showed that there was a most careful machinery 
for sifting the character of a candidate before admitting him 
into the Institute. 

Mr. HALL said he had the information before him. But 
what he had in his mind was the machinery of the American 
Society of Architects, whose by-laws specified that the Council 
should send the candidate’s papers to the president of the local. 
society and ask him to make inquiries. That, he maintained, 
would immensely strengthen the hands of the Council. 

The CHAIRMAN said he still thought they had an efficient. 
machinery. 

The Registration of Architects. 


By DAviD THOMSON. 


There are seventeen architectural societies in the United 
Kingdom in correspondence with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and of these only five, including the Institute, 
are societies of architects, the others being associations of 
architects and other persons who desire to promote a love for 
and knowledge of architecture. Of the five societies 0‘ archi- 
tects only one restricts its actions to operations proper to 
guild of architects, and has no meetings for discussing matters 
of antiquarian, literary, or artistic interest, while the remainin o 
four have a dual character, that is to say, they have regular 
meetings for the consideration of matters connected with archi-. 
tecture as a science and as a fine art, and others for adjudicatin 
on matters connected with professional practice. 

The Glasgow Institute of Architects is the only one, so far 
as I know, which has no meetings for the reading of papers, 
and whose members, as such, occupy themselves only with the 
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consideration of matters connected with professional practice, 
and with such public questions as affect their interests or come 
peculiarly within the province of architects to consider, 

When I came to consider this difference which distinguishes 
the Glasgow Institute from all the other institutes and societies 
of architects, it occurred to me that, upon the lines of that Insti- 
tute, it would be a simple matter for all the architects in prac- 
tice in the kingdom to combine and form one society, whose 
sole aim would be to further the interests of the profession, and 
to speak with one voice on all public questions in which archi- 
tects are interested, or on which an expression of their corporate 
opinion would be of advantage to the public. ; 

I hope no one will refuse consideration of this proposal, 
because it may, at first sight, appear to be opposed to the 
continued pre-eminence of the Royal Institute. I certainly 
have no wish to see the Institute lessened in its influence and 
position, and will take no part in the raising up of a rival 
institution ; but I think the dual character of the Institute pre- 
vents its expansion, and that by some modification of its regu- 
lations provincial members might be incorporated with it in the 
discharge of its functions as the Metropolitan Guild on profes- 
sional matters, while they took no part with it in its operations 
“for promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the know- 
ledge of the various arts and sciences connected therewith.” 

I have found that, as a Fellow of the Institute residing at a 
great distance from London, it was impossible for me to take 
part in its proceedings, and consequently up till now I have never 
attended one of its meetings, though for many years I enjoyed 
the honour of membership. I have no doubt that the reason 
why so few of the provincial architects are found upon the roll 
of the Institute is just this, that they cannot afford the time and 
expense requisite to attend its numerous meetings ; and as 
they cannot take part in its proceedings and discussions, they 
see no sufficient reason why they should contribute to its funds. 

Had the Royal Institute been founded upon the same lines 
as the Glasgow Institute of Architects, there would have been 
no need for these handsome and commodious premises, for its 
costly library, nor for the great outlay in printing and circulating 
of its paper. I grant you its meetings would have been much 
less interesting and instructive to those who attended, but the 
necessary expenses would have been reduced to a very small 
sum, I put the matter this way to draw attention to the large 
expenditure required to carry on the work of an institute having 
for its object the furtherance of the study of architecture, as 
compared with an institute which engages itself only with the 
interests of the profession ; and my proposal is that all archi- 
tects in practice within the kingdom shall be incorporated into 
one society, which shall have its headquarters in London, with 
branches in all parts of the kingdom. I propose that each 
branch-institute shall be formed exclusively of architects in 
practice, and that they shall each have corporate and inde- 
pendent existence, be governed by their own officials, and 
regulated by their own by-laws, with power to fix entrance and 
yearly subscriptions and qualification for admission—each 
member, however, being bound to subscribe the same “form 
of declaration” as that required for admission of Fellows into 
the Royal Institute of Architects. 

Further, I propose that each branch-institute shall annually 
elect from among its members representatives, who shall be 
formed into Provincial Chapters, which shall meet quarterly, 
in the most convenient town within the province, and each 
branch-institute shall also annually elect from among its mem- 
bers representatives to a Grand Chapter, which shall meet 
annually, and alternately, in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
The number of members which shall be elected to the Pro- 
vincial and Grand Chapters shall be proportioned to the num- 
ber of members in each branch-institute, and every member of 
the branch-institutes shall contribute an equal sum to defray 
the necessary expenses of these quarterly and yearly meetings ; 
and as no payments shall be made to the representatives 
attending these meetings, the expenses will not be great, anda 
small annual payment from each member will suffice. 

While permitting each branch-institute to regulate its own 
affairs, and to have its meetings for discussing all subjects 
relating to architectural and professional practice, I would 
advocate the restricting of the subjects to be brought forward at 
the meetings of the Provincial and Grand Chapters to those 
bearing upon professional practice, and such public questions 
as lie peculiarly within the province of architects to advise 
upon. This would reduce them to business meetings of short 
duration, and though they might be found sometimes wanting 
in interest, their chief purpose would nevertheless be served, 
viz., that of bringing the whole fraternity into touch with each 
other, and providing a medium through which every member 
would exercise his influence in determining all questions 
affecting his profession. It would at the same time provide an 

effectual bond of union, and be a means of promoting our 
common interests. In order to prevent the new society becom- 
ing a rival to the Royal Institute of British Architects, I propose 


that its president shall always be th i 
yeahh ys be the president of the Grand 


I will not occupy your time in attempting to formulate in 
more detail this scheme for the amalgamation and registration 
of architects. Should the proposals be approved of by you, it 
will be the work of a committee to draw up the requisite rules 
and regulations, defining all the duties, powers, and privileges 
to be exercised by the Provincial and Grand Chapters, and for 
devising the means whereby their decisions may be given 
effect to. 

I will add but a word or two on the qualifications for mem- 
bership. By the articles of association of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects it is declared that, “in order to constitute eligi- 
bility to membership, every person applying for admission 
shall at the time of application be engaged in carrying on the 
business or profession of an architect on his own account, 
and shall besides belong to one or other of the following 
categories :— 

“rt, Persons who have served six years at least as appren- 
tices or assistants with members of the Institute, or with per- 
sons eligible to become such. 

‘>, Members of other architectural institutes, associations, 
or societies. 

“3, On the recommendation of at least two-thirds of the 
Council, and on a resolution to that effect being passed at two 
consecutive general meetings of the Institute, a member may 
be admitted who is otherwise qualified.” 

These rules for the admission of members are, I think, as 
restrictive as present circumstances require, and I would not 
advocate any change till after this scheme has been in opera- 
tion for some years. 

I do not think it would be advisable to incorporate the whole 
of the architects, civil and mechanical engineers and surveyors 
into our corporate body, under an Act of Parliament, making it 
compulsory for all of them to hold a Government diploma, but 1 
am of opinion that were all the architects amalgamated in some 
such way as I have now proposed, the way would be paved and 
made easy for the adoption of some such scheme of statutory 
registration as is advocated by Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. 

In conclusion, and lest any one should suppose from what 
has been said that the architects of Glasgow neglect the culti- 
vation of the knowledge of architecture, I beg to state that we 
have a separate Architectural Society for this purpose, which 
forms a branch of our Philosophical Society, and is composed 
of architects and other persons interested in the study of our 
art, and at its meetings all matters connected with the arts, 
the crafts, and the sciences, are discussed. This separation of 
the purely professional from matters of a literary, artistic, and 
scientific nature is of a great advantage, and I can recommend 
its adoption in all places where architects are numerous enough 
to form a purely professional society. 


Compulsory Registration of Architects. 


By C. ALDRIDGE. 


The movement for imposing some restriction upon the ever- 
increasing numbers who call themselves “architects” is a 
natural one. Those who, at considerable expense, much study, 
and perseverance, have duly qualified themselves to undertake 
the multifarious duties of an architect are naturally indignant 
and disappointed to find that they are obliged to compete with 
men who have slipped into the profession by some back door, 
as it were, and have never gone through a proper period of pro- 
bation and apprenticeship with an architect, belong to no 
architectural society, observe no rules either of etiquette or 
architectural practice, and are, in fact, free lances, who carry 
on their business in any way they think most profitable, and 
very often combine the profession of architecture with a little 
speculative building, auctioneering, or other kindred occupa- 
tions. With such the contest is, of course, an unequal one, as 
the duly-qualified architect cannot compete with these non- 
descript architects on equal terms. This state of things, which, 
will probably get rather worse than better as the population, 
increases, has at last found a vent in the cry for protection of 
some sort. 

Another point intimately connected with this subject is the 
professional standing or status of an architect, which I am sure 
we should all like, if possible, to see more defined. The public, 
as a rule, understand what is meant by the Church, Law, and 
Medicine, but few persons know what is an architect, or whether 
he is a professional man, an artist, or a tradesman, If “ regis- 
tration” would once for all solve this question and place the 
architect in a definite and recognised position, so that the 
public could be taught to distinguish an architect from a civil 
engineer, land surveyor, auctioneer, house agent, builder, &c., 
I think we provincial architects will admit it would do some 
good. 

Assuming that “ registration” would define the professional 
status of an architect, another important point would be to 
bring the whole profession into perfect harmony of practice, 


and settle what are the duties, responsibilities, and remunera-__ 


tion of an architect, for we must remember that, although 
tolerable uniformity exists amongst architects belonging to the 
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Institute or other architectural societies, there are a much 
larger number of outsiders to whom I have just referred who 
only recognise the rules of the profession in these matters just 
so far as may be convenient to them. 

It is manifest that before an architect can have his name 
registered as one duly qualified to practise, he must show in 
some way that he is really competent, and here we touch at 
once on the all-important question of education and examina- 
tion with regard to the former. Although we all admit that 
there is much room for improvement in the system of appren- 
ticeship, still there is a great deal to be said in its favour, for 
even if institutes or colleges were established in some of our 
large towns for the sole purpose of providing for the training 
and education of students in architecture, it is very doubtful 
whether these could supply the practical training and expe- 
rience that the industrious pupil must gain during, say, a five 
years’ term of apprenticeship in a good office. Supposing, 
therefore, that the student makes the most of his time during 
his office hours, and supplements this by attending a school of 
art or classes and lectures, or, where he is unable to obtain 
these, a careful course of study in the theory, construction, and 
history of architecture in well-selected books, it is difficult to 
understand why he should not be able to pass an examination 
at the end of his term of apprenticeship. 

Before leaving the subject of education, there is an im- 
portant point bearing on this and compulsory examination, 
about which I should like to say a few words ; and this is the 
want of application and enthusiasm so often displayed by the 
ordinary pupil or student, the lack of which makes it impossible 
for a young man to become a really competent or successful 
architect. Now, the reason for this is not far to seek. In the 
first place, the student is aware from the outset that he need 
not necessarily pass any examination or test how he has spent 
the term of his apprenticeship, and what advantages he has 
taken of the various opportunities of instruction he has 
received. He knows that there is no law to prevent him 
calling himself an architect, and commencing practice at any 
time when he sees achance of obtaining business, and that a 
friendly quantity surveyor and a good assistant draughtsman 
will supply the technical knowledge and power to design in 
which he may feel he is deficient. It is true that sooner or 
later the incompetent architect will become known and find his 
own level; but very likely not before he has had the oppor- 
tunity of committing several blunders at the expense of his 
client, and perhaps the health of his fellow-citizens. Now, it is 
quite certain that, whatever objections may be raised against 
compulsory examination and registration, they must put a stop 
to this state of things. The pupil in an architect’s office would 
be placed in a similar position to the student in law, medicine, 
or theology, and all through his term of apprenticeship or study 
would have the knowledge that he has to undergo two or three 
examinations before he can be qualified to commence practice 
and call himself an architect. The dreaded examination which 
he is bound to pass would be ever present to his mind, and his 
failing to do so would be a proof that he has not taken full 
advantage of the opportunities’ for study which have been pro- 
vided for him, either by reason of idleness or mental incapacity. 
It is manifest, therefore, that compulsory examination would, at 
least, provide the student with the necessary incentive or 
stimulus to study. 

It will be said, however, that the Institute has now provided 
an examination which all students must pass before they are 
eligible to join its ranks. Granted ; but this is not compulsory, 
and, speaking from experience as a provincial architect, I fear 
the percentage of young men in the provinces who will take the 
trouble to qualify themselves to pass this examination will 
always be a small one, although I hope that the scheme of 
federation may do much to improve this. It is not because 
there is any special lack of energy or spirit amongst young 
men in the provinces, but because it is almost impossible to 
persuade architects, in Liverpool, for instance, that they will 
gain any commensurate advantage by joining the R.I.B.A. 

I will now say a few words as to the difficulties and objec- 
tions, for it cannot be denied, even by those who are most 
strongly in favour of the scheme, that there are many and great 
difficulties in the way ; and, however anxious they may be to 
promote this object, nothing should be done hastily or without 
most careful deliberation and discussion. 

One of the first questions to arise is that of the proposed 
amalgamation of architects with civil engineers and surveyors. 
Many are of opinion that the differences between these profes- 
sions are so slight, and all have so much in common, that it 
would be impossible to separate them in any scheme of regis- 
tration and compulsory examination ; but is it so certain that 
this harmony and brotherhood could be established? And is 
it desirable? Many architects, no doubt, would prefer to con- 
tinue on the old lines ; and it is by no means certain that civil 
engineers would care to be associated in the same profession 
with architects and surveyors. It is true that there are many 
architects who are duly qualified as civil engineers, and vice 
versa; as there are many architects who are land surveyors, | 
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and some few quantity surveyors ; but in my opinion these 
amalgamations are to be deprecated rather than encouraged. 
Surely there is room for all, and it would be far better to let 
each keep to his own profession. 

We have also to consider whether it is advisable that archi- 
tects should be licensed to practice, and would it be possible 
to prevent outsiders from drawing plans, &c., and if they did, 
could they be punished? 

It is a matter of common notoriety and complaint that 
architects are so little employed to design and superintend the 
erection of ordinary dwelling-houses—no doubt the builders of 
these houses find they can get on very well without employing 
a properly qualified architect—and it is doubtful whether com- 
pulsory registration would be likely to improve this. Then, 
again, there are many estate agents, auctioneers, and land 
surveyors who regularly employ draughtsmen to draw plans of 
houses and schemes for alterations. Would “registration” 
prevent this? I think not; indeed it is not improbable that it 
might rather augment the evil than put a stop to.it, and it is 
difficult to see how builders and others are to be prevented by 
law from drawing plans for their own houses. 

The next point to which I would call your attention as a 
possible objection to “registration” is a larger and more im- 
portant one. The question often arises, Is it possible to estab- 
lish any uniformity of opinion in a matter of taste, or to set up 
any uniform tests thereon? In other words, can an architect’s 
ability as an architect be gauged? Architecture is an art as 
well as a profession. This, no doubt, is a great difficulty in the 
way of registration. It is no secret that there are many in the 
profession whose artistic powers are largely in excess of their 
knowledge of the practical portion of architecture, while, on the 
other hand, there are others who are totally deficient in artistic 
power, and yet, owing to practical knowledge and business- 
like habits, are able to carry on a very successful and lucrative 
practice. 

Would it be possible to devise a test for each of these 
classes? and might not obligatory examination deprive the 
profession of many a clever artistic genius? 

Many will say, too, Czz dono this cry for registration and 
compulsory examination? Are not the professions of archi- 
tecture, civil engineering, and surveying already sufficiently 
protected ? For what purpose does the R.I.B.A., the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and the Surveyors’ Institution exist? Are 
there not examining bodies with power to grant certificates of 
competency? Examination is not all that is required to prove 
efficiency. There are many who will acquire the necessary 
amount of knowledge to get them through who, when the 
examination is over, soon forget all they have learnt, think they 
have done all that is required of them, are too lazy to go on 
studying, and turn out in the end helpless and incompetent ; 
while, on the other hand, there are many men who by reason 
of nervousness shirk examinations, who are really clever and 
studious, possessed also with great artistic power. 

Mr. Aldridge then read the following letter received from 
Berlin, under date of May 3 :— 

“Dear Sir,—To my letter I add a translation, in bad 
English, which may, perhaps, be of some use to you. 

“ Your letter of April 27 came into my hands only yesterday 
in the evening. I answer, therefore, in a hurry, fearing notwith- 
standing to be too late, as you are to read your paper this very 
week. 

“ Asking for the mode of education and training of German 
architects, you must make a difference between architects of 
the Government and private architects. As for the former 
ones, I send you herewith the regulations from July 6, 1886, 
which will give you the best information about this matter. 
They concern not only architecture (Hochbaufach), but as well 
the constructors of hydro-technical works, roads, bridges, rail- 
ways (/ngenieurbaufach), and the constructors of engines 
(Maschinenbaufach). The most important points of the regula- 
tions, especially for architects, are, in short, the following :— 

“Going through a German gymnasium or Prussian Real- 
Gymnasium (schools to be compared with yours at Eton and 
Harrow). Examination of maturity before leaving these 
schools. 

“Two years’ study in a technical high school (at Berlin, 
Aachen, Hanover, or similar ones). Preliminary examination. 

“Further two years’ study in the same high schools. First 
chief examination. 

“Three years’ practical training. Second chief examination. 

“ After the first chief examination, the minister gives them 
the title ‘Kazserlich-Regterungs-Bauftihrer’ ; after the second, 
the title Kadserlich-Regierungs-Baumeister’ They are then 
held fit for every place as Government architects. 

“Many private architects go through the same education 
and training as the Government architects. But there is in 
Germany no compulsory examination for private architects. 
As we have liberty of trade, everybody may be a private archi- 
tect, be he educated and trained where he likes. In this field 
there is completely free education. 

“Lately there have grown aspirations for making examina- 
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tions compulsory to private architects, but they have as yet had 
no success. ; 

“ As to the scale of charges of German architects, I add the 
so-called ‘Hamburger Vormen, which are rather generally 
observed, though nobody is bound to do so. 

“ About the social position of architects I cannot say much 
inahurry. State or Government architects are equal to all 
other officials of the Government. Of the private architects 
those will have the best social position who know best their 
profession. .... I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

“© HOUSSELLE 
“(Substitute of the President of the 
“ Architectenverein in Berlin). 


“P.S.—I add the statute of our society (Architectenverein), 
which is perhaps of some interest to you. I beg not to be mis- 
ied by the name. In spite of it, a great portion of our mem- 
bers are engineers. I, for instance, am railway engineer. 

** HOUSSELLE.” 


A few words now to those who are really desirous to see 
* registration” take some definite form, and become the law 
of the land. The first thing to be done is to make federation 
a reality. Let all the architectural societies throughout the 
United Kingdom and colonies join with the Institute, and let 
all architects who do not belong to any society at once join the 
association in their neighbourhood, or, failing this, the Institute. 
By this means the power and position of the Institute as the 
central governing body may be enormously increased, and 
become really representative of the bulk of the profession. 
Annual conferences could be held in London and various 
centres, where questions of this kind could be thoroughly 
debated, and it is certain that if the Institute, as really repre- 
senting the bulk of the profession, were to take this matter 
seriously in hand, and its members, or the great majority of 
them, were really desirous to have registration and compulsory 
examination, the State would eventually grant the Institute 
the necessary power of examining and giving certificates of 
competency. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that the question has 
been discussed at a special meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, who, while taking a warm interest in the 
movement, are not prepared at present to pronounce any 
definite opinion, preferring to await the outcome of this 
discussion. 


Mr. H. ROUMIEU GOUGH said that he agreed in the main 
with Mr. Connon’s remarks on unregistered architects, but the 
very object of the Bill would be to compel all architects to be 
registered, so that there should be no outsiders. The Act 
would be similar to the Acts of other professions, with a clause 
preventing any man outside from calling himself an architect. 
They could not prevent a man from drawing plans, but they 
could prevent him from calling himself an architect. The 
Council he had the honour to represent had given much time 
*o the subject and had drafted a Bill, which was open to 
correction, and which would shortly be in the hands of every 
society in the kingdom. Great importance seemed to be 
attached to the scheme of federation. But the total number of 
practising architects that would be federated by the societies 
would probably amount to 1,700, while the total number of 
practising architects would be between 9,000 and 10,000. So, 
if federation could be brought about at once, it would not be as 
strong a body as some of them might think. The penny post 
was an easy way of getting from the profession an opinion on 
registration, and of 1,500 architects written to, 1,100 had replied. 
A circular letter had been sent out, and they all knew that 
these usually went into the waste-paper basket. They should 
mow consider what would be the best Bill they could draft, 
and, the societies having each their own interests to consult, 
‘should discuss this. He expected there would be a strong 
difference of opinion as to including engineers, but he main- 
tained that an engineer was simply a member of their pro- 
fession. Was not the engineer a chief constructor? Where 
was the engineer fifty years ago? Was not the architect the 
engineer of earlier days? It was only by accident that some 
became specialists, much to their misfortune and the misfortune 
of the country, because they seemed to think themselves 
entitled to a monopoly of construction. But the knowledge 
which enabled an architect to make a shop front would enable 
him to build a bridge. He did not think it would be possible 
to define an architect so as to exclude engineers ; the paths of 
the two were so constantly overlapping, and engineers were as 
much architects as they were engineers. He hoped the out- 
<ome of the consideration would be that a Bill such as they 
desired would be carried through Parliament. 

Mr. Lacy RIDGE said there was nothing extraordinary in 
Mr. Gough’s receiving so many replies. Naturally, any man, 
if asked, would answer that he wished to be protected from out- 

. Siders, and to have outsiders prevented from practising his pro- 
aoe He did not think there was the slightest chance of 
ee Pro andi The largest industry in the country 
‘ trying out for protection. (Mr. Ridge being 


asked what industry he meant, replied agriculture.) As 
to the form it would take, all he could make out was 
that people might be prevented from recovering fees if 
they made plans. (Cries of “No, no.”) Then they differed on 
that point! It seemed to bar the whole way from the first. 
He could not ask that a man should be debarred from practice 
unless he were enrolled in a certain professional guild. They 
had laughed at the idea of agricultural protection, and yet they 
wished to get protection for themselves. Then Mr. Gough had 
found it absolutely necessary to include engineers. But how 
long would it take to bring architects and engineers into har- 
mony? He agreed with Mr. Gough, that architects having 
failed to rise to the occasion, engineers had stepped in and done 
monstrously ugly work. Then there would be other serious 
difficulties. There were builders, sanitary engineers, inspectors 
of nuisances, and all persons engaged in sanitary matters. 
Should all these persons draw fees? If they applied for legis- 
lation for scientific matters, sanitary matters must also be 
included. 

Mr. WALTER EMDEN said they did not want protection at 
all. It was the public that needed protection, and they, as 
architects, wanted to keep the profession free from quacks and 
charlatans, men who crept into societies as well as into the 
profession. Physicians prescribed, and lawyers drew up agree- 
ments, but if he were to prescribe or draw up agreements he 
could recover no fees. If only qualified men were admitted to 
registration now, a large number would have to stand outside. 
At first a certain number of unqualified men would be brought 
into the profession, for what were called vested interests were in 
this country very properly strongly guarded. So the longer the 
present state of things was allowed to go on, the larger would 
be the number of unqualified practitioners to be admitted. He 
had always held that engineers and architects were members of 
but one profession, and if brought together under one registra- 
tion Act, any differences would, he believed, quickly disappear. 

Mr. ROBERT WALKER, of Cork, said that to put himself in 
order he would move a resolution. He said the Act would 
keep the three divisions of the profession as absolutely distinct 
as they were now. The engineer would be registered as an 
engineer, and the architect as an architect. It was not pro- 
posed to disturb the relations of these. The Bill was drafted 
in a spirit of conciliation and toleration, with the Royal 
Institute over all. 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM said they had no Bill before them to 
discuss. 

Mr. WALKER moved to this effect, that it was desirable that 
all practitioners in the United Kingdom should be registered, 


and that for that end it was necessary that an Act of Parlia- 


ment should be obtained, and also that it was their opinion that 
the Council of the Royal Institute, or such committee as it 
might appoint, should communicate and co-operate with the 
Architects and Engineers’ Registration Act Committee, who 
had already drafted a Bill upon the subject. 

Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, of Truro, mentioned a long list 
of professional and semi-professional callings registered, and 
saying that accountants were soon to be registered he asked 
whether architects and engineers were a less important body 
than accountants. Any one who proposed to a registered pro- 
fession that they should fall back on the public as an un- 
registered body would be set downasa lunatic. The Legislature 
would grant their wishes if they went to work in the right way 
and unitedly. The Institute they looked to to take the matter 
up. They were only too glad to have with them such men as 
Professor T. R. Smith, and many other friends, but in case the 
Institute did not take the matter up the country architects must. 
He agreed with the spirit of the resolution far enough to second 
it. He was in favour of broadening the basis of the Institute. 

Mr. HALL moved an amendment that the meeting recom- 
mended to the careful consideration of the Council of the 
Royal Institute the question of the registration, either compul- 
sory or voluntary, of dondé-fide architects and architectural 
students, and suggested the appointment of a committee to deal 
with the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought it would be wisest to 
think the matter over after separating and to establish some 
machinery for further sifting the question. So far he should 
hesitate to pronounce either for or against. 

Mr. M. B. ADAMS concurred in deprecating anything that 
would seem like a want of unanimity. A very useful work had 
been done by a certain body of architects which would, in due 
course, come before the Institute. 

The discussion was continued by various speakers. 

Mr. GUILLAUME was in favour of making the basis of regis- 
tration as wide as possible. 

The Chairman then put the question to the vote. ‘This 
resulted in a tie, and by the casting vote of the Chairman the 
amendment was adopted. 

On the proposition of Mr. Silvanus Trevail, a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman for presiding was carried by accla- | 
mation. 

Mr. G. Richards Julian, hon secretary of the Conference, 
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proposed votes of thanks to Her Majesty’s First Commissioner 
of Works, to Mr. Alfred Morrison, to Mr. John Phillips, &c., 
in regard of the visit to the drainage works at the Houses of 
Parliament, which were carried by acclamation. 

The following letter has been received by the hon. secre- 
taries of the Conference Committee from Professor T. R. 
Smith :— 

“ to Lancaster Place, W.C.: May. 7, 1887. 

“Dear Sirs,—I shall, as chairman of the meeting held 
yesterday on the subject of the registration of architects, feel 
obliged if, in reporting the resolution (arrived at by the casting 
vote of the chairman) to the Council, you will draw attention 
to the fact that, notwithstanding the even numbers, that resolu- 
tion really represents the general sense of the meeting, and so 
has a higher value than appears at first sight. 

“Those who voted against the resolution did so with the 
wish to substitute a motion very similar in wording and sense, 
but combining with it the desire that the Council would refer 
the matter to a committee for further consideration. 

“ ] think it would be quite permissible to draw the attention 
of the professional press to these circumstances, or to com- 
municate copies of this letter.—I remain, dear Sirs, yours 
faithfully, T. ROGER SMITH. 

* The hon. secretaries, the Conference Committee.” 


Evening Meeting. 


The tenth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Friday evening, Mr. E. I’Anson, president, in 
the chair. Mr. Charles Barry (past president), Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A. (vice-president), and Mr. J. L. Pearson, RA, 
gold medallists, were present. 


Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal, 1887,and Prizes. 


The PRESIDENT then read the following address :— 

Gentlemen,—I am sure you, and more especially those who 
have held the same position in this Institute as I now have the 
honour to do, will appreciate how great a privilege I feel it, and 
how pleasant it is, to be in the position to confer on those 
whom you desire to honour the gold medal which, on the 
recommendation of this body, our Sovereign Lady the Queen 
as graciously pleased to place at our disposal. 

I have already been the channel through which your ap- 
ipreciation of the distinguished merit of M. Charles Garnier, a 
most able and accomplished foreign architect, has been con- 
‘veyed ; and now I rejoice in being in the position to offer the 
‘Same token of appreciation and esteem to our respected fellow 
and ex-president, Mr. Christian. 

But before doing so, it may not be amiss to recapitulate 
some of the events, now almost historical, connected with this 
annual token of the Queen’s sympathy with those of her subjects 
who belong to the architectural profession. It may not be 
known that this royal medal was originally offered as a student’s 
prize. It was on April 26, 1847—a little more than forty years 
ago—that the Institute was informed that the Queen had been 
graciously pleased to modify the terms of the original gift, and 
#0 permit a royal medal to be conferred on such distinguished 
architect or man of science of any country as had designed or 
executed a building of high merit, or produced a work tending 
to promote or facilitate the knowledge of architecture, or of the 
various branches of science connected therewith,-and that the 
Council would, in January, 1848, take into consideration the 
appropriation of the royal medal accordingly. The following 
month a notice relative to the proposed award was inserted in 
“certain newspapers, and towards the close of the year (1847) a 
‘similar notice was inserted in Galignani’s Messenger, the 
Times, Atheneum, Literary Gazette, Builder, and the Civil 
Engineer and Architects Journal, and copies were forwarded 
to the Honorary and Corresponding Members of the Institute. 

Mr. Wyon, R.A., was commissioned by Her Majesty’s 
Kkeeper of the Privy Purse to execute the medal. The reverse 
of the medal was designed by Mr. Ambrose Poynter, then 
vice-president of the Institute, who died a few months ago, 
and some subsequent modification made in it by Mr. Wyon 
was approved. When, however, this design was submitted to 
‘the Prince Consort, His Royal Highness suggested that an 
inscription should be introduced to show clearly that the medal 
was the Queen’s gift. The words ‘Victoria Regina cudi 
jussit ” were consequently introduced on the obverse, and the 
first medal was delivered by Mr. Wyon into the hands of the 
yresident, Earl de Grey, previous to November 1848. 

In the early years of the award notices were sent to foreign 
societies, and foreign architects were therein invited to make 
‘application for the honour. Several well-known men connected 
with architecture and the allied arts sent in applications, others 
were recommended through friends. In England applications 
were also made. The esteem in which it is held on the 
Continent is seen in a not unusual mode of affix, such as 
“ décoré de la grande médaille de la reine,” &c.; while in Great 
Britain it is necessarily coveted, from historical as well as 
social or professional reasons. 

The Prince Consort personally interested himself in its 


foundation, expressly stating his own views that the appropria- 
tion of the royal medal should be left ‘‘an open question, to 
be raised according to circumstances in each succeeding year, 
and to be applied as the Council might periodically feel to be 
the best for the general interests of the profession.” Professor 
Cockerell was the first recipient of the medal, and he in his 
letter acknowledging the award, stated, “I find it difficult to 
express the very high sense I am bound to entertain of an 
honour conferred by the united testimony of professional col- 
leagues . . . . who stand collectively and individually before 
Her Majesty and the public as the responsible guardians of our 
noble art and science. . . . Such an honour, as the reward of 
the sincerity, at least, of the Professor’s labours, can be regarded 
no otherwise than as the triumph of a life, whilst it offers the 
highest possible incentive to the prosecution of those labours.” 

Since then the medal has been presented, among English- 
men, to Sir Charles Barry, Professor Donaldson, Sir Robert 
Smirke, Philip Hardwick, Sir William Tite, Owen Jones, Sir 
Gilbert Scott, Sydney Smirke, Professor Willis, Anthony Salvin, 
Sir James Pennethorne, Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, Benjamin 
Ferrey, James Fergusson, Thomas Henry Wyatt, George 
Edmund Street, and Edmund Sharpe—all now deceased ; as 
well as to six other British architects, and one distinguished 
archeologist, whom we have, happily, still with us. Fourteen 
foreigners, four of whom are still living, have also received the 
medal. Mr. Christian is the twenty-sixth recipient among our 
own countrymen of this honour; and if I keep him waiting yet 
a little, I must ask him to pardon me, and you, gentlemen, to 
bear with me for a few minutes more. 

The present year is an exceptional one for all Britons spread 
over sea and land—aye, and I venture to think for all the 
English-speaking race. It is also an exceptional year for the 
whole profession of architecture throughout the Empire ; and, 
if I dwell on the fact somewhat fondly, it is because I am one 
of the comparatively few who were working at their several 
professions or trades when William IV. granted the original 
charter of this body politic and corporate, and when the Queen, 
barely emerging from girlhood, was suddenly called to the 
throne amid the rejoicings of the nation, inspired thus early 
with the promise of a long, a prosperous, and a progressive 
reign. I have also had the rare privilege of filling this chair 
at a moment when the Queen, in the fiftieth year of her 
beneficent rule, has signed a deed granting to this body in- 
creased powers and privileges, not the least being those laid 
down in the 17th clause of our supplemental Charter—that we 
may ‘‘ apply the funds of the Royal Institute in furthering pro- 
fessional education and in conducting all examinations which 
the Royal Institute may hold or now is or may hereafter be 
empowered or required by statute to hold.” That, gentlemen, 
is the most important, in my opinion, of the obligations which 
we have incurred under the terms of the deed just received 
from the Privy Council office; and I pray that I may live long 
enough to witness the results of a serious effort to establish, in 
this country, some complete course of systematic study for 
architects. 

So, it may almost be said, shall the original intentions of 
the royal giver of our gold medal be fulfilled, and in her life- 
time. Students who, forty years ago, lost their chance of a 
great prize will be eventually recompensed by the substantial 
and lasting advantages which it is now in the power of the 
Royal Institute to confer upon them. Nor can the time that 
has elapsed since the royal gold medal was offered as a prize 
to students be regarded even by them as lost or wasted. In 
the interim a corporate body has been consolidated, a pro- 
fession has been established, an examination is secured. While 
the royal gold medal remains the great and justly coveted 
reward of maturity, the seniors acknowledge a debt to the 
youth of our profession, and, so to speak, offer educational 
advantages to the whole body of architectural students through- 
out the Empire. 

And now for the immediate duty before us. Mr. Christian’s 
professional career is so well known that I need not enter into 
any details respecting it ; moreover, I know that those details 
so far as executed works go are already before you, and that 
they are the best records of a long and busy life. We know 
also that that life has been spent in conscientious honourable 
work, evincing throughout a thorough knowledge of our art. I 
am sure that no architect could have more conscientiously 
studied the best interests of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of England, by whom he has been s) extensively employed, 
than has Mr. Christian. It is a good many years ago since I 
was engaged on some business in which he represented the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners.. I was concerned for an adverse, 
or at all events, a different interest, and, as is not unusual, I 
took a different view of the subject we were upon. I differed 
from our friend, and I confess I strongly objected to the view 
which he as strongly advocated. All the time I could not help 
feeling that I was dealing with a man who was very zealous 
and faithful in his duty to his employer, and, though I believe I 
was not convinced, I could not help mentally saying, “ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant.” 
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Mr. Christian, it is my most pleasurable duty to place in 
your most worthy hands this royal gold medal. It is the 
highest tribute of esteem which your brother architects can 
offer to you; and let me add that, during the remaining years 
I may still be spared to live and move in that profession in 
which my already long life has been passed, I shall always 
remember with gratification that I have been allowed to place 
the royal gold medal in the hands of Ewan Christian. 

The President then formally presented the gold medal to 
Mr, Ewan Christian. 

Mr. EwAN CHRISTIAN: Mr. President,—I do not quite 
remember the incident you allude to, but I do not doubt 
that you are correct, and that we were agreed to differ 
upon the subject before us. I cannot but thank you most 
cordially for the very kind words in which you have spoken 
of me on this occasion. Following in your footsteps, I thought 
it better to put in writing what I had to say rather than speak 
at once, as I should wish, from my mind, from the self- 
same reason as yourself, sir, because my memory is not so 
good as it used to be, and because I cannot trust myself to 
speak as I would wish. Mine has been a life of independent 
service, not of exploits. I have undoubtedly done much work, 
and some I hope of a valuable kind to those most interested ; 
but I could not think of comparing myself with many of 
the men of mark who have preceded me in receiving 
this distinction—with the indomitable explorers or the great 
architects and archeologists of our own and other countries. 
My highest ambition has been that of doing to the best of my 
ability the duty from time to time set before me to accomplish, 
and of maintaining unsullied in every sense the high character 
of an honourable and independent architect. This medal, the 
gift, on your recommendation, of her most gracious Majesty the 
Queen, I take to represent the general opinion of my brother 
architects that I have not been unsuccessful in attaining that 
end, and for that reason I accept, and must ever most highly 
value it, as the best reward and greatest honour I could pos- 
sibly desire after a long career of professional labour. We 
most of us know what a laborious life is that of an architect ; 
how numerous its risks ; how many its disappointments; and 
although these are not unmixed with joys and delights of no 
ordinary kind, yet the burden is sometimes heavy, and the 
ordinary rewards hardly proportionate in value. At such time 
the possession of this visible token of your regard cannot fail 
to be cheering, and therefore, instead of regretting that it comes 
so late, I would rather rejoice that it has not reached me until 
the time when the evening light is approaching, and soothing 
thoughts are not unwelcome. I thank you again, sir, for your 
kind words, and you, gentlemen, for the kind way in which you 
have received them. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from Sir Horace Jones, to the 
effect that he had intended to be present and see his old and 
excellent friend, Mr. Ewan Christian, receive the gold medal, 
and to endorse what was sure to be the opinion of the whole 
body of the Institute, that it could not have been bestowed on a 
more worthy or deserving recipient. As he could not rise from 
his sofa he begged that his regret at being absent might be 
conveyed to Mr. Christian, the Council, and the Institute 
generally. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY said the President in his eloquent 
address had touched on the history of the gold medal, and how 
it was originally offered as a prize for young men, and how 
those terms had been modified to allow the medal to be 
bestowed on a distinguished architect, or one who had pro- 
moted the knowledge of architecture. They could not have 
found a more fitting example of these two conditions. It was 
known to many in the room and in the profession that one of 
the peculiar characteristics of the late President was his interest 
in young men who were striving to attain the celebrity he had 
achieved. He (Mr. Barry) would like to put on record how 
numerous were, he might say, the every-day applications for 
advice, counsel, or suggestion, that Mr. Christian received, and 
how invariably he had never stinted time, labour, or pains to 
give them the benefit of the knowledge gathered from his own 
ripe experience. 

Medals and Prizes. 

The President then presented the medals and other prizes 
to the successful candidates, and in case of such gentlemen 
who were necessarily absent to those who had kindly offered to 
represent them. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship to Mr. Thomas 
Maclaren, a medal of merit to Mr. A. B. Mitchell, a medal 
of merit to Mr. E. H. Selby, and a certificate of honour to Mr. 
Roland Paul. 

The 7ite Prize to Mr. F. W. Simon, of Edinburgh; medal 
of merit to Mr. John Keppie, of Glasgow ; and a certificate of 
honour to Mr. Wm. Stirling. 

_ The Grissell Gold Medal and 10 guineas to Mr. Jas. Strong, 
Liverpool. 

The Justitute Silver Medal for measured drawings to Mr. 
James H. Cook, of Liverpool, and a medal of merit and 
5 guineas to Mr, Frank Bellis, of Chester. 


The Soane Medallion and 50 guineas, subject to certain 
conditions of travel, to Mr. F. E. Masey, and certificate of 
honour to Mr. Alfred Whitehead and to Mr. Arthur Sykes. 

The Justitute Silver Medal and 25 guineas (essay prize) to 
Mr. R. Elsey Smith. 

Professor T. Roger Smith received the prize for his son, 
amid the heartiest applause of all present. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY asked to be allowed to make a sug- 
gestion, which he hoped would receive unanimous approval, 
that the Council should be requested to consider and draw up 
a suitable address to Her Majesty on occasion of the Jubilee. 
There was a further special reason, too, because they had this 
year received a royal favour in the new Charter. In view also 
of the demonstrations of loyalty arranged throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, it would ill become them to be wanting. 

The President promised to bring it before the Council. He 
also stated that Mr. J. Phillips, C.E., would read a paper on 
the drainage at Westminster at the next meeting. 


SIXTH DAY. 

On Saturday visits were paid to the National Gallery and to 
the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House. ‘The latter is not sufficiently known, although it is one 
of the most interesting exhibitions in London. It is open 
gratuitously during the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

The annual dinner was held in the Freemasons’ Tavern in 
the evening. Mr. IT’Anson presided. Mr. Charles Barry 
proposed the toast of “Art, Literature, Science and Practice,” 
to which Sir Frederick Leighton, P.RA., the Hon. H. A. 
Dillon, Mr. E. Woods, and Mr. E. Ryde responded. Mr, E, 
Christian proposed the toast of “ Our American Professional 
Brethren,” and Professor Babcock responded. Mr. Water- 
house proposed “ The British Architectural Societies in corre- 
spondence with the Institute,” to which Mr. J. Wreghitt Connon, 
of Leeds, and Mr, Elleker, of Melbourne, responded. Mr. H.S. 
Milman proposed “ Prosperity to the Institute, and the Health 
of the President,” Mr. Anson responding. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE thirteenth ordinary meeting of the Association was 
held on Friday evening, Mr. J. A. Gotch, president, in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
H. R. Martin, Osgood Smith, Sidney Smirke, W. Pywill, 
H. Adams, E. H. Sim, W. P. Housden, C. B. Bone, C. 
Hugman, R. T. Beckett, H. G. Ibberson, and W. R. Richards. 

The nomination list of officers to serve for the ensuing 
session 1887-88 was read, Mr. John Slater, B.A., being 
nominated as president, and as vice-presidents, Mr. H. D. 
Appleton and Mr. Leonard A. Stokes. ° 

The following letter was read :— 

“115 Dearborn Street, Chicago : April 19, 1887. 
“To the Secretary of the London Architectural Association. 

“Dear Sir,—As President of the Chicago Architectural 
Sketch Club, I have constant applications from architects in 
the different States for first-class assistants at good salaries. 
At present the demand far exceeds the supply, and it just now 
occurred to me that I should be doing my countrymen a good 
turn by notifying you of this fact. Good, steady men cannot 
make a mistake in coming out, and to any really good draughts- 
man calling at my office I shall be pleased to give the best 
advice and instruction I can. Young men just out of their 
articles, quantity surveyors, architectural fossils, and drunkards. 
are of no use here. My being a member of the R.I.B.A, 
should be a sufficient guarantee that this communication is in 
good faith.— Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “GEORGE BEAUMONT.” — 

Mr. J. L. Robinson, of Dublin, then read a paper om 
‘‘ Architectural Photography,” which is given elsewhere. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON STREETS.” 
By EDWARD J. TARVER, F.S.A. 


hae cn is generally some underground engineering work 

connected with street improvements, and there is sure to- 
be some compensation work, but each of these is subordinate 
to the palpable results that are to minister to the convenience 
of the wayfarers above ground, and it certainly appears to me 
that the architect should draw up the scheme for any public 
improvement, before either the engineer or the valuing surveyor 
add their indispensable services to the consideration of the 
matter. If these gentlemen should find some insuperable 
difficulties in the way of carrying out the scheme, the architect 
is still the fittest person to prepare an alternative scheme to 
overcome such difficulties. 


* A paper read before the Society of Arts, on Tuesday, May 10, 
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In this manner we will suppose that a line of thoroughfare 
has been formed, making an easy and valuable connection 
between certain important districts, and capable of producing a 
fine architectural effect, when completed, by new buildings. 
We are next met by the question how those buildings will fall 
into their places in course of time, or the gaps become gradu- 
ally filled up. 

In England, and especially in our large towns, where every 
one is free to erect buildings of whatever size he likes, so long 
as they are carried out in conformity with certain Acts of 
‘Parliament as to structural and sanitary conditions, it is 
impossible that each should know what his neighbours are 
doing, still more impossible that he should know what his 
neighbours are likely to do in the future. Nor would English- 
men submit to be bound down to build to one rigid line. Our 
liberty 1s too glorious a thing, when not. abused, to be given up 
to a second Baron Haussman. 

And yet, it appears to me that it is possible to establish a 
system by means of which the individual architects of our new 
buildings should be enabled to work together for the common 
good, and for the prevention of clashing discords in our street 
architecture. 

As I said before, it is impossible for each man to know what 
his neighbours are doing ; therefore it should be the business 
of one public officer to collect all the facts as they arise from 
time to time, and to record them on a series of documents 
which should be accessible to all. 

In the case of new thoroughfares, this would be easy 
enough, but I would extend this fount of information, as far as 
possible, to entire towns. The first duty of the officer in charge 
of this system should be to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with his town, not only from maps, but by personal inspection 
of every portion—no light duty to begin with. I think I see 
him, mounted on a steady horse, wearing a coat with several 
outside pockets, containing his maps, note books, anda sextant. 
Armed with this, he takes his town methodically in districts, 
and passes up and down every street. Of course he will pay 
most attention to the main thoroughfares, as they affect the 
pleasure of the greatest number of wayfarers in their daily 
route to and from their business. And I may say here in 
passing, that the new omnibuses, with their roof seats facing 
forwards, afford the most enjoyable way of contemplating our 
street architecture. A hansom cab may or may not be a 
quicker conveyance in our crowded thoroughfares, but the 
view is nothing as compared with that from the top of an 
omnibus. 

To return, however, to the public officer. He will not 
neglect the smaller streets, for many of our most picturesque 
views are obtained in them, and besides, no one knows whether 
or not they may be removed or widened to make way for 
broader thoroughfares, which would throw into conspicuous 
prominence some hitherto concealed buildings. Where any 
important buildings exist our officer will take a rough sketch of 
them in his book, or secure a photograph, and if he should 
know that there is any prospect of altering or widening the 
street, he will consider the most favourable point of view from 
which such buildings may be seen. A rectangular building, for 
instance, generally looks better at an angle than as seen straight 
in front of the spectator. 

But the more important buildings have to be considered, 
not only as seen from their immediate neighbourhood, but as 
forming conspicuous objects from adistance. Here the sextant 
will be found useful, and the approximate height of every build- 
ing that rises above the neighbouring housetops will be marked 
by our officer upon the Ordnance map which he carries about 
with him. The bench marks already figured on the map will 
supply the remaining information as to the altitude of the spot 
above Trinity datum level. The effect of a distant building 
depends very much upon the intermediate levels of the ground 
beyond which it is viewed. 

In order to record the heights of important buildings in an 
easily comprehended manner, they will be marked in various 
colours upon a map already shaded in Indian ink, to denote the 
contours of the ground levels. For instance, all buildings over 
200 feet high will be coloured bright red, all over 150 purple, 
over 100 yellow, over 70 green, over 50 blue. These heights, 
added to the contour levels, will enable any one to see, 
at a glance, the part that such buildings take in the general 
landscape, and an architect about to build a tower will know 
whether 150 feet will be lost in a valley, or prove a mere waste 
of his client’s money on a hill. 

As far as possible, it would be useful to have elevations of 
entire streets set up to a small scale; but the enormous size 
of some of our towns renders such vast labour out of the 
question. Fortunately, modern science comes to our aid in the 
shape of photography, and there are many streets. which can 
now be recorded by the camera, without very much distortion, 
through a wide-angled lens. 

As regards new thoroughfares, the case is very simple. As 
soon as the ground has been cleared and the road made, with 
its subway and sewer, an accurate elevation of each entire side 


can be drawn to the scale usually adopted for official block 
plans, say 1-4oth inch to a foot. On this elevation, or rather 
section, taken through the centre of the road, the sewer, gas 
mains and water mains, and all other underground structures 
can be shown; and, while the plan of the street shows the 
depth of the adjoining plots, and the position of the nearest 
houses, the elevation can also show the position of any ancient 
lights in those houses, measured up or down, as the case may 
be, from the new pavement level, Such information would 
often prevent much annoying delay in the erection of new 
buildings in the thoroughfare. 

In order to obtain an idea of the actual appearance of the 
thoroughfare, the architect of any proposed building will 
naturally go and see it for himself, but supposing the land is 
eagerly taken up, and a hundred architects are all busy at work 
in their respective offices designing buildings of various sizes 
to be built on this thoroughfare, who can say whether the 
street, when finished, will make or mar the beauty of the town? 
It is here that I venture to submit that our public officer will be 
of real use. 

Let each architect, so soon as he has formed a general out- 
line of a building that will suit his client’s wants, send his 
design by a messenger to our officer. He will have one or two 
rapid draughtsmen who will reduce to the required scale the 
elevation and the roof plan. The latter is most important, as 
showing the position of the chimneys, which affect street archi- 
tecture more than may be generally supposed. The messenger 
will take back the plan in half an hour, so that the architect 
will not suffer from that most inconvenient state of being with- 
out his plans, which he is sure to want if they are out of his 
office for even a day. 

Our officer will then temporarily fasten the proposed designs 
on to the general elevation of the street, but this will not enable 
him to judge of their effect as seen in perspective, so he will 
place the elevation upright upon the plan of the street by means 
of a simple contrivance for keeping it in position. 

If several architects are designing at the same time, he 
will invite them to come and see their elevations thus set up, 
and, without offering any comments of his own, which might 
be looked upon as an impertinence, the chances are that each 
architect will see his way to some modification that could, with 
advantage, be made in his design both as an individual 
building, and as a part of the general street architecture. 

It may here be safely remarked that there is not so much 
danger now, as there was twenty years ago, of an incongruity 
of style in the various designs. The majority of {us are agreed 
upon certain general lines of treatment which are becoming 
more and more prevalent every year, as shown, for instance, in 
the High School for Girls, built by our chairman. I have too 
much admiration for ancient architecture to say that we have 
yet developed a style as uniform as that of any past age before 
the Renaissance, but I do consider that those who still cling to 
the reproduction of bygone styles, however beautiful in them- 
selves, are putting a drag upon the wheel of progress, and I 
believe that they will be, in course of time, public spirited 
enough to sink any predilections that they may have for any 
particular phase of the past, and to throw the weight of their 
genius and talent into the common cause, namely, the develop- 
ment of a good workable modern style, suited to our wants and 
manners of life. M. Paul Sédille, the French architect, in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, says that we have already attained 
such a style, which is very satisfactory evidence from a 
foreigner. But, more than this, we may see that our style has 
been sufficiently matured to become the parent of a branch 
style in America, where, as in the case of local branches in the 
Middle Ages, it has produced a picturesque and quite original 
phase of its own. 

(To be continued.) 


Granite as a Building Material in the City. 
SirR,—The completion of the handsome facade of Messrs. 
Lloyds’ new bank in Lombard Street—in the construction of 
which granite has been used with more than usual boldness— 
seems to invite a few remarks in friendly criticism. Are we 
really using this noble material in the best manner possible, and 
will our method bear comparison with that of past times, when 


architectural art was a living reality? To the student a wide 
distinction is obvious, and, as the use of granite and porphyry 
in the metropolis is growing in favour a few words on the 
subject will not be ill-timed. An important characteristic of 
these materials is their variety of colour. Advantage was 
always taken of this when they were used in ancient architec- 
tectural works, as it was almost impossible to carve and mould 
like marble. In our day the architect procee is as if there was 
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but one quarry in the realm at his command, and there was no 
Museum of Practical Geology in existence to prove that England 
is nearly as rich in splendid materials of everlasting durability 
and beauty of colour as Italy, Greece, or Egypt. In the 
Lombard Street facade we have a width of 84 feet by 24 feet of 
height of pale grey-blue granite, its monotony and chilly effect 
entirely unrelieved except by light and shade produced by 
costly carving and moulding. The same description applies to 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund Office, to a facade in King William 
Street, and to several others. It may, therefore, be said to be 
with us a principle in granite design to use one colour only, 
and the question arises, Is it a good principle well supported 
by reliable authority? The following examples, taken at 
random, seem to suggest a negative reply, and to show that the 
moment an architect begins to deal in colour he must go on. 
He cannot—if he proposes to create the beautiful—stop at a 
monotone. Colour must be supported by colour. Art as much 
abhors unbroken colour as nature a vacuum. And here I should 
like to put in a claim for our rather sunless climate, which is that 
its greyness should on all possible occasions be contrasted with 
rich and harmonious colour, not, as some inartistic minds 
would have us think, with an unrelieved monotony of dulness. 
Norway is famous for its application of rich colour in its art. 
All our architecture originated in the East, and all Eastern 
architecture was as much distinguished for its colours as its 
other charms. But, to my examples. When the late Professor 
Donaldson examined the early Greek Treasury at Mycenz, he 
found that materials of four distinct colours had. been used in 
its construction : a nearly black breccia, a red, a white, and a 
green marble. Dodwell tells us that the celebrated lion 
sculpture over the gateway is of green Egyptian basalt or 
diorite. The portico of the Pantheon at Rome has eight 
columns of red granite, eight of grey, and its entablature and 
other details of white marble. Trajan’s famous basilica 
was of yellow Numidian, white Carrara, and red granite. 
At Venice, materials of three colours were used by Sansovino 
in his beautiful loggia at the base of the great Campanile, 
by the Lombardi Brothers in St. Mark’s School and the lovely 
little church of the Madonna dei Miracoli. In and about Rome 
are the famous works of the Cosmati, of white marble, enriched 
with geometrical mosaics of porphyry, rosso-giallo, and verde- 
antico. And, coming to the north, we have splendid specimens 
of external contrasted colour in Auvergne, Burgundy, Saxony, 
and elsewhere. These examples—which are only a few out of 
many—seem to show that colour was constantly associated 
with the finest architectural works, and that two or more were 
always used. Even the Parthenon, which we were once accus- 
tomed to think of as a work of pure white marble only, is now 
known to have been enriched by Panzenus, the brother of 
Phidias, with glowing encaustic colours. 

I venture, then, to think that being in possession of such 
splendid materials—granite at Gunnislake as purely white as 
Carrara marble, elvan at Ivybridge, or Ross of Mull granite as 
rich as rosso-antico, basalt at Rowley Regis as black as 
porphiro-nero, and porphyrite at Lambay Island as bright as 
verde-antigue—we have it in our power not only to emulate 
ancient example, but to present to the admiration of the citizens 
of London a new and very striking architectural Renaissance. 


Architectural Studio. 

SIR,—Will you kindly allow me to state that an archi- 
tectural studio such as that advocated by Professor Roger 
Smith in his paper at the General Conference of Architects has 
already been organised, and is now being successfully carried 
on at the Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster.— Yours 
truly, R. STEPHEN AYLING, 

Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster, S.W. : 

May Io, 1887. 


Welson Column. 

S1R,—I have endeavoured to find a measured drawing of 
the Nelson Column and base, but without success. Perhaps 
some of the readers of your valuable journal may know if such 
a drawing exists, and where it is to be seen. Neither can I 
find any dimensions or proportions of the column in any 
of the standard works on architecture. 

JOHN M. Woop, 
Assoc.M. Inst. of Civil Engineers, 
London. 


The Foundation-stone of a promenade pier at Folkestone 
was laid on Saturday. The pier will be 700 feet long by 
31 feet wide. The sea wall is nearly completed, and the first 
of the great iron screw piles has been placed in position. 

& Public Meeting was held in Leamington on Friday, and 
a resolution was adopted that the old buildings that obstruct the 


view of the west end of the parish church should be bought and 
pulled down, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BATH HOSPITAL AND CONVALESCENT HOME, HARROGATE. 


HE accompanying illustration is a bird’s-eye view of 

Messrs. A. Bown and E. J. Dopcsuun’s design 

submitted in limited competition for the new Bath Hospital 
and Convalescent Home for Harrogate, in Yorkshire. 

The hospital was planned to accommodate 75 patients 
(40 male and 35 female), and was intended for the treat- 
ment of cutaneous diseases, gout, rheumatism, and other 
complaints for which Harrogate waters are efficacious. The 
scheme also included a convalescent home for 50 patients 
(30 males and 20 females). 

The administrative block is placed in the centre between 
the hospital and convalescent home, and is connected with 
them by corridors ; the dining-rooms, kitchen, and offices 
are grouped behind the administrative block, and were 
intended to serve for both the hospital and convalescent 
home. ‘The object aimed at was to plan the buildings to 
obtain the greatest possible amount of light and air to 
render every ward cheerful. 

In addition to the hospital and convalescent home, there 
are commodious baths, and these, though in a separate 
building, are connected to the others by an open covered 
way, which would have proved a useful promenade for the 
patients in inclement weather. 

The amount allowed by the governors for the erection 
being small comparatively, viz., 17,000/, it was necessary to: 
make the design very simple, and consequently the authors 
have relied upon grouping and general outline for any 
effect they may have obtained. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NOS. 85, 86._NORTH PORCH, ST. ANDREW'S, WELLS. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Scottish Academy intend to hold an autumn 
exhibition of water-colour pictures, similar to that held in 
1885. 

The Victorian Government have purchased Mr. Orchard- 
son’s Rift in the Lute and Mr. Graham’s Zasterly Breeze from 
the Royal Academy. 

M. Louis Robbe, the Belgian painter, has died lately. He 
was as well known in Belgium as an advocate as an artist. 

The Exhibition of the works of the late J. F. Millet was. 
opened in Paris this week. In all there are 260 works, including 
oil and water-colour paintings, pastels, and drawings. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone, the chairman, and other members of 
the Arts Committee of the Liverpool Corporation, have recently 
been in London visiting the studios and galleries with excellent 
results. A number ofimportant pictures have been secured for 
the autumn exhibition in the Walker Art Gallery. 

The Picture of ‘Niagara,’ by Mr. E. F. Church, pre- 
sented to the Scottish National Gallery by Mr. J. S. Kennedy,, 
of New York, arrived in Edinburgh on Friday. Mr. Kennedy,, 
who is a native of Glasgow, purchased the picture for 
10,000 dols. at the sale of the effects of the late Mr. A. T. 
Stewart. 

Mr. William Morris will deliver a new lecture on “ Art 
in the Fourteenth Century ” on Sunday evening at the lecture- 
room, Hammersmith Hall, and, like all the series, it can be: 
heard without charge for admission. 

The Town Council of Kendal have selected the design 
submitted in competition by Mr. D. Brade, F.R.I.B.A., of that. 
town, for the erection of the Kendal Jubilee Market. 

Sir Andrew B. Walker has increased his donation for the 
new School of Engineering at the University College, Liver- 
pool, from 15,0007. to 17,000/., in order that the building may, 
be as complete as possible. 

Dean’s Yard, Westminster, is likely to be adopted as the: 
site of the new Church House, which is intended for the Jubilee: 
Memorial. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association having me- 
morialised the Town Council for an extension of the time for 
sending the competitive designs for the Edinburgh Free Library. 
Buildings, it has been decided to receive the drawings up to. 

une I. 
: Mr. J. W. Leather, C.E., who died last January, has be- 
queathed his models of the iron aqueduct over the River Calder 
at Wakefield, and of the Crown Point Bridge at Leeds, to the 
South Kensington Museum; though, in case a proper place 
should not be found for them there, they are to go to some 
institute in Leeds. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DEMERARA.—June 1.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Town Hall and Municipal Offices. Premiums of So/. and 15/2. 
Mr. E. A. Gruning, F.R.I.B.A., 9 Gresham House, Old Broad 
street, E.C. 


EDINBURGH. —June 1.— Designs are invited from local 
Architects for proposed Library Buildings. Premiums of £105 
and 50 guineas. Mr. William Skinner, Town Clerk, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN. — May 21.—For Building Public School. 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aber- 
deen. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—May 14.—For Building Board 
Room, Offices, Reading Rooms, Stables, &c., for the Co-opera- 
tive Society. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

BARRY DOcK COMPANY.—May 19.—For Supply of Sleepers, 
Keys, Rails, Cast-iron Chairs, Fish-plates, Fisn-bolts, and 
Sleeper Bolts. Mr. G. C. Downing, Secretary, Vienna 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

BELFAST.—May 17.—For Water-closets at Workhouse 
Infirmary and Stable and Car House at Ligoniel Dispensary 
Station. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 18.—For Converting Two Store 
Rooms at Town Hall into Cloak Room, Lavatories, &c. Mr. 
T. C. Thorburn, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Birken- 
head. 

BIRMINGHAM.— May 17.—For Building the Victoria Courts 
for the Corporation. The Borough Surveyor, Council House, 
Birmingham. 


BRADFORD.—May .16.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. 
Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sun Bridge Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 16.—For Building Nine Houses. Mr. 
R. Calvert, Architect, 9 New Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 16.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 


C. H. Hargreaves, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


BRIGHTLINGSEA.—May 14.—For Building Small Villa. Mr. 
F. E. Morris, Architect, West Stockwell Street, Colchester. 


BROUGHTON.—For Building Mission Church. 
Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. 


Messrs. 


simultaneously. 


rs doe ts T#€ RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 
These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
= Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 
A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE, 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 
Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. 
Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. 
»»  spicycloidal Action for 


BURNLEY.—May 17.—For Supply of Cast-iron Socketed 
Pipes (4,800 yards of 4-inch) and Construction of Covered 
Reservoir. Mr. W. Dent, C.E., Nelson. 

CARDIFF.—May 23.—For Additions to House at Penylan. 
Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—May 23.—For Construction of Shop, Cadoxton- 
Juxta. Mr. Richards, Architect, Church Street, Cardiff. 

CHORLEY.—May 18.—For Construction of Goods Station. 
Drawings at the Engineer’s Office, Euston Station. 

COCKERMOUTH.—May 16.—For Building Bridge and 
Approach Walls, Black Beck. Mr. Wilson, C. E., Court House 
Buildings, Cockermouth. 

COLCHESTER.—May 14.—For Altering Premises, No. 145 
High Street. Mr. J. F. Goodey, Architect, 2 Victoria Chambers, 
West Stockwell Street, Colchester. 

CoRK.—May 22.—For Dining Hall, &c., at Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 

COWBRIDGE.—For Building House. Mr. Judson, 18 High 
Street, Cardiff. 

DONISTHORPE.—May 17.—For Building Ten Cottages. 
Mr. E. Gent, Donisthorpe, Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 

DURHAM.—May 14.—For Rebuilding Property in Silver 
Street. Mr. W. Fox, Architect, 3 Atherton Street, Durham. 

EAST ARDSLEY.—May 16.—For Building Shed Mill. Mr. 
Page Spencer, Architect, Batley Carr. 

East MOLESEY.—For Building Tower and Spire of St. 
Paul’s. Mr. A. Moore, East Molesey, Surrey. 

EWHuRST.—May 14.—For Additions to Residence for 
Colonel J. W. Lemmon. Mr. W. Hull, Architect, 12 St. Giles’s 
Street, Northampton. 

EXETER.—May 16.—For Rebuilding No. 156 Fore Street. 
Messrs. Wilkinson & Warren, Architects, Post Office Chambers, 
Exeter. 

FULWELL.— May 19.—For Building Chapel. Mr. J. Eltring- 
ham, Architect, 62 John Street, Sunderland. 


HOLYHEAD.—May 19.—For Rebuilding Chapel, School- 


Room, Vestries, &c. Mr. O. M. Roberts, Architect, Port- 
madoc. 

HORSFORTH. — May 20.—For Additions to Wesleyan 
Schools. Mr. W.S. Braithwaite, Architect, 6 South Parade, 
Leeds. 


INVERNESS.—May 20.—For Building Post Office. 
Hendry, Surveyor, 39 Union Street, Inverness. 

JARROW.—May 16.—For Altering Caretaker’s House at 
BoardSchool into a Laboratory. Mr. G. Mason, School Board 
Offices, Ellison Street, Jarrow. 


Mr. 


CHIMNEY 


Opening one or a number of Lights 


EK. 


= & J. M. VERITY, 
aay ~ 98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 
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KNOTTINGLEY.—May 25.—For Building Parish Room and 
Vestry.. Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, Architects, York. 

LANDPORT. — May 19.—For Building Mortuary, &c., at 
Hospital. Mr. C. W. Bevis, Architect, Gloucester Chambers, 
King’s Road, Southsea. 

LEAMINGTON.— May 14.—For Rebuilding Boundary Wall 
to Board School. Mr. F. Foster, Architect, Euston Place, 
Leamington. 

LEEDS. — May 14.—For Construction of the Queen’s 
Arcade. Mr. Wm. Bakewell, Architect, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—May 19.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. J. 
Evers, Architect, 20 Bond Street, Leeds. 
LINDLEY.—May 19.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr. A. 


J. Taylor, Architect, Estate Buildings, Huddersfield. 

LLANGEINOR. — May 24.—For Building Board Schools, 
Pontycwmmer and Blaengarw. Messrs. Seddon & Carter, 
Architects, 74 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

LOCHGILPHEAD.—May 16.— For Building Hotel. 
Neill Gillies, Architect, Lochgilphead. 

LonpoN.—May 23.—For Building Postal Office, West 
Kensington. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 


Mr. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD.—For Building Church and Schools. 
Mr. T. Guest, Architect, Cobden Buildings, Corporation Street, 
Birmingham. 

TIPTON.—May 23.—For Construction of Outfall and other 
Sewers, and Outfall Works, Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Man- 
hole Covers, Castings, and General Ironwork, Gas Engine- 
Gearing, Agitator, Limer, Pumps, Elevator Valves, Troughs, 
&c. Mr. H. J. Marten, C.E., 4 Storey’s Gate, Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


WAKEFIELD.—May 16.—For Additions to Chapel and 
Schools. Mr. A. Hart, Architect, Wakefield. 


TENDERS. 


ARNOLD. 

For Sewering Wash Pond Lane and Gedling Road, Arnold, 
near Nottingham, for the Arnold Local Board of Health. 
Quantities supplied by the Engineer, Mr. FREDERICK 
JACKSON, 18 Low Pavement, Nottingham. 


MANCHESTER. — May 14.— For Construction of Public John Halford Cin Need tlh at . £123 10 © 
Baths, Union Street, Hyde. Messrs. J. W. & R. F. Beaumont, John Greaves,” Arnold ees 110 0 0 
Architects, 10 St. James’s Square, Manchester. William Cordon . 109 18 It 

MANCHESTER.—May 25.—For Building Purifying and| Edwin Morris.  . . = 99 19.9 
Meter Houses for the Hyde Gas Company, and Supply of Iron- | * The tender of Mr. John Greaves was accepted for 
work, Roofing, Purifiers, Valves, and Connections. Mr. T. ! £99 19s. 

Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. ACCRINGTON. 

MILLOM.—For Building Two Houses. Messrs. Settle & | For Execution of Works, for the Accrington Outfall Sewerage 
Farmer, Architects, Ulverston. Board at Coppy Clough. Mr. E. KNOWLES, Engineer, 

MONAGHAN.—May 18.—For Building Convent. Mr. W. Accrington. 

Hague, Architect, 62 Dawson Street, Dublin. RAMSBOTTOM & SON, Accrington (accepted) . £4,508 6 © 

NEWARK.— May 16.—For Building Bathing Sheds, &c, | Holme & King, Wigan - 8 en 
Mr. G. Tallents, Town Clerk. J. Jowett, Liverpool. . . 3,873 19 4 

PapsTtow.—May 16.—For Building House at Rock. Mr. M. W. Walmsley, Manchester . 3,756 1 - 
W. T. M. Mear, Architect, Rock, Padstow. hehe Edmonton ee he 8 

PENBOYR.—May 31.—For Restoration of Parish Church. oA Ey CCE ee z ; : > BANS 
Rev. J. Lloyd, Rector, Penboyr Church, Llandyssil J. Bush, Preston: ©. fe) 64 oi! 3) ane 

? , y meme aks: J. Sharples, Accrington.) une 2,951 O F 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 16.—For Building Offices and Summerscale, Shaw & Drake, Accrington 2,818 1 10 
Schoolkeeper’s House. Mr. E. T. Howell, Architect, 4 Port- P. Walkden & Co., Liverpool . : 2,581 18 5 
land Street, Southampton. T. RILEY, Fleetwood (accepted) . ~ 2ygOS ale. aoe 


FING 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


, Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 58.W. 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


OPEN. 


SHUT. 


HLHALTH EXGIBITION, 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


a 
‘s Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, | 
| 8 Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casements. 
> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ S 
2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 5 | 
= Exhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exbibition, London, 1883. |} 
3H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;" 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANZ 
- EXHIBITION, 


0 


Casement. 


ator. 


Improved Glass 
uvre Ventilator. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


Office: 


{mproved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilatc 
{ Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


Hop hAved tilator. 
28a UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


SS] SPECIALITE WIEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
Aes \G CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 
fj LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 


34a Albert Embankment, eee MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH. S§.E. $T. J. SURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C 


-—~ 


~ 
. 
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BATTLE. CROYDON. 

For Conveying Water by Gravitation, Savage’s Field, Duke of | For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Dingwall’s Avenue, 

Cleveland’s Estate, to the Union Workhouse, Battle. Wellesley Road, Croydon. Mr. ALFRED BROAD, Archi- 
W. Comport, Northiam. : : : : Sree mate tect, 98 George Street, Croydon. Quantities by the 
H. & F. Rodda, St. Leonards-on-Sea . : nm Fay ie) O Architect. ; 

J. THOMAS, Battle (accepted ) p é ; ese I 6 Hill Bros., Streatham : F i ‘ : £1,090 0 oO 
W. Webb, Battle . : : : “ : asOnee 0 Maides & Harper, Croydon . ‘ j Pat.038 4 OO 
Smith & Sons, Norwood : F i é 4./T,8051 G70 

BEDFORD. } Barton & Sons, Croydon . ; F ‘ . 17,868.70 0 

For Paving and other Works, Shakespeare Road, Bedford. J. & C. Bowyer, Norwood . F : ‘ . 1,856 0 0 
J. L. Cattell, Lowestoft ; ; : , PeeeG. 2 I Page, Croydon . 2 é : ; ‘ ¢ 91,050 0° .0 
Finnegan, Northampton . 2 ; : e503 40 Saunders, Croydon . : : : : PE TOSIO yO 
J. Jackson, Leyton : ‘ : : : GS Say hae Barker, Croydon ; , P : : wey TOO O1-O 
Victoria Stone Co., London. : : : eS SLT O ag 2 Knight & Bennett, Croydo : ‘ i Rt OSS OO 
BLACK BROs., Bedford (accepted) ; : me SO2 1601 5 Turtle, Clapham ; ; : ; : Pty Otome O 
Smith & Dawson, Market Harborough F bon eee Smith & Bulled, Croydon . : i : © 81,005 0m, 
Jarvis, Banbury a ‘ é ; ; ; 1,651%. 0 0 

BUGLAWTON. Harris, Sutton . ; ; ; . i 1,6050-0. © 

For Alterations at the Buglawton Branch Store, for the MARRIAGE, Croydon (accepied ) : : J idysoo OS 

Congleton Co-operative Society. Beale, Battersea : ‘ 1305, 0° O 
J. Worrall, Congleton: . : : : . HF 3000. 0 epee tyes) 
oral, Congleton : : j : - 284 © ©| Foy Building Farmhouse near Pool Dole, Fenton. Mr. ELIJAH 
pe eo ne tion) 2 : ; : vi RRS as JONES “Architect, Hanley, Staffs. Quantities by Mr 
CooKE & WORRALL, Congleton (accepted). °. 25817 6 eee ae ne ae LS ae beh 
J. Brindley, Burslem . ; , : : At a Ou rO 
CANNOCK. : 7a) 

For Additions to Board School, Walsall Road, Cannock, for ae pee pres Fe Aa ae : : sie Bs 2 
Poeayes Mz. PRED.-W. “vans, Architect 63 High) Goane Heath’ Stoke’. os 1 etn 350 % 
Street, Birmingham. Quantities by the Architect. Roch 1 <e sare ; - : : tie 

Co etd Cannock . : ‘ ; HLT.Go0. 0 0 ose Vale Bric Tile Co., Chesterton . 5 ey OUI) 
A. Gilbert, Penkridge F ; : ~ 1649 ast H. A. Wetton, Fenton ; : : : 3 2OmnOnO 
? r uh ys? Arthur Hall, Hanley . : ; : : yo BB Sele 

John Roberts, Cannock . : 3 : eT. S52 0. (0 ? y 

: : ? C. CORNES, Hanley (accepted) . ‘ ; wn 2O7nko. O 
T. H. Kent, Cannock : : : ; »  LigleeXaj sate) 2%) : y 
William Ingram, Cannock : ‘: : Teo OO elt HALIFAX. 
J. Reynolds, Cannock ; : : j Pret; 0 o| For Building Shop and Three Houses at Swan Bank, Trooper 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampto: : : Pe1405 0-0 Lane. Mr. T. L. PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. 
Robert Barton, Hednesford .  . « «. 1,490 0 oO Accepted Tenders. | 
A. F. Whittmore, Stafford : 5 f mr400. 0 0)! Abraham Dawes, mason and bricklayer. 
John Inwood, Malvern. : : ’ Pet460°0 o William Denton, carpenter and joiner. 
Samuel Wootton, Bloxwich . : : eee 463 OO C. A. Walshaw, plumber and glazier. 
Jones & Son, Wolverhampton . 4 : meres0. 0; oO S. Pickles & Sons, slater and plasterer. 
W. D. Anderson, Cannock 4 ; : meray 0! 0 GLASGOW. 
Horsley Bros., Birmingham . $ j - 1,393 © oO For Construction of Grand Staircase, Glasgow Municipal 
J. H. Bate, Dudley . é ‘ ‘ : =) WERT Sonam) Buildings. 
DoRSE & SON, Cradley Heath (accepted) . Me EOS OL: O GALBRAITH & WINTON (accepted) ; £10,027 & Ono 

—_—__——_—<a 
————_— 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTT'S PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &., = TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. ey TR Iu EN BANGOR, N. Wales: September 14, 1885. 
4) iff) Si a . i . , Si 
From 5s. each. irs,_I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 


u Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above” 
mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
W.B._Size and height of window no object. 
iF 4 
IMM 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LIVERPCOL. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


The ONLY and HIGHEST Award for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
**Immovable Acme.’’ 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


Chief Office: 66 Storks Koad, London, 8.E. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO., late 


ined > ON, ~B ON LOR: & 3G O-, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. Hors Concours, Paris, 1878, 
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HASTINGS. ; " LIMERICK. } 
For Building Pair of Villas, Cornwallis Estate, Hastings. Mr. | For Repairs, &c., to Walls and River Wall of the Floating Dock, 


i i imerick H ur. 
H. Warp, Architect, Hastings. Limerick Harbo 


. Lane, South Shields : : ; . £8,050 0.0 
Wik: Harman. -3<" ss eae eens an? : i Rea & Son, Limefite iO-2n ens. Seaman te ie 
Taylor Bros. . 7) CAA) eee Pra, 1,920 rat oa F. Applebey, Manchester . b : - - 7,800 0 O 
W. Cousing. 6 1 4 gee cesqmits 1,900 yas T. J. Dixon, Dublin . ot : . ‘439200 Oo 
P. Jenkins. + eer sila’ fade + pnt terior 1s J. Cunningham, Dublin , : , : . 4884 0 oO 
W. Elliott . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ; 1,710 he R. W. Johnson, Cork ; : : : . 4,047 eo 
B. Koster sss 05 te UNI ie 1,668 o o|. M. RUSSELL & Son, Limerick (accepted). . 4,040 0 0 
BiFeylor. «© A oy eet K. McDonald, Kinsale . =, . | 0 "a7 ee omnes 
Engineer’s estimate. : : A ‘ » 5,220 5 s5 0 
KILWINNING. LONDON. 

For Building Manse, Kilwinning. For Erection of Concert Hall and Billiard-room, &c., in rear 
; 9 of Premises, 143 Green Street, Bethnal Green. Messrs. 
Accepted Tenders. oss 0 BATSTONE Bros, Surveyors, 110 Cannon Street. Mr. W. 

J. Armour & Son, Irvine, mason. ©. « «49 BATTEN, Architect, 100 Bonnor Road, Victoria Park, E. 
H. Thomson, Stevenston, joiner . : : Ve 6263 0 tara ’ pepen tag 
R. Irvine, Kilwinning, plumber . ‘ : - I74 17 9 HR Perna . ; : a 3 an pak 
D. Stobie, Irvine, plasterer.  . =. E759 0] re Be lds ' <bioo+ evita ae ai 
J. Saunderson, Kilwinning, slater ‘ : © | b/s W. vices : : : : . Gye 4a 0 
J. Bartram : ; - : ‘ “ : 966 0 o 
LEDBURY. J Re Hunt . . ° e s e s e 964 (ome) 
For Construction of Markets and Roads, Ledbury. Mr. W. H. Daal Sek sina gete reer 
GRAY, Surveyor, Tewkesbury. S. Sabey & Sons ‘ : ‘ : - 918 0 0 
Pee? G. & J. Green é C = “ - ‘ ; 9I5, Q.-0 
= ees R, Edwards; june 2s. wie Use see («tk eee meee 
King, Gloucester . “ ; +) elke ; . £678 9 Oo Ose  Croaker 867 0 0 
Davis, Hereford. «9» sw +s 608 'T5 0 F. T. Chinchen Se 850. 0 Oo 
Law, Kidderminster (accepted) «  osjoa'js not V437.,0. ©) Fry Alterations and Additions to the Promdenee Night Refuge, 
Lronwork. Crispin Street, Bishopsgate Street Without, for the Right 

Harrington, Ledbury . ; : : ‘ » 399 9 0 Rev. Monseigneur Gilbert, D.D. 
Braithwaite & Kirk, West Bromwich . ° . =290: 50 o Dove Bros. ; J : : : : . £4,685 o oO 
E. A. & J. Keay, Birmingham , A = 2gi 231 Onto Lawrence . . , ‘ - d - » 4,385¢ 9 0 
Perkiss & Bellamy, Ross . ‘ : : » 26410 0 Patman & Fotheringham . ; ; 5 .-+, 44340;,.2 0 
H. s. Crump, Gloucestergy. ; : . - 232 10 O Colls & Sons. . : ’ - F + A, 223 RO 
T. WALKER, Tewkesbury (accepted) . . § 222) "Om Conder. : : : : ‘ ; . 4,220 0 0 
Ashby & Horner : 5 : A : » 4 id coo Oo 
Greenwood : ; 5 : : : on As uae O 
LEICESTER. 2 eS ae t 


For Construction of Two Gasholder Tanks at the Gasworks, THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED), CORSHAM. 


Leicester. P i : BATH STONE { Corsham, Monks Park Estate, Boxground 
The Engineer for this work, it should have been stated in Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down. 
last week’s Architect, is Mr. A. Colson, Engineer to the Gas Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. 


° : c PRICES QUOTED ON APPLICATION, 
Committee of the Leicester Corporation. TELEGRAMS—MONKS, CORSHAM.1 


THE AZEOLUS WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


_ a & PARQUET FLOORINGS. WOOD CARVINGS. 
a pn] a) « 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying, All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
<x > RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates, Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
SS - OOo Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, the country. 
= —aes cA Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
oS = ; 
= mS of ides 
aan (SS es We il bod 
= _q PR = 7D q i ———— = 
Ay Ray = fy 
= cee a Se bees WZ 0 ] N E R Y. 
Ean => Q < TH 0 (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared "G7 ZZ OR AreAl 
= a Ne a QUET Tamura “QZ ee 


YOLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely hound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Rebuilding on the Sites of Nos. 475 and 477 Oxford Street, 
W. Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & SON, Architects, 
63 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


T. W. Haylock ; F ‘ £10, 003 0 
Colls & Sons ee! : 9,380 0 
Ashby & Horner : . » 9,320 0 
Hall, Beddall & Co. 5 : 9,145 Oo 
Peto Bros. : A - , » 8,980 oO 
Borimiieitingaleny, 1. .s . » 8,928 o 
Lawrance & Sons — . : ey Ay ionets 
Patman & Fotheringham : ofS 4.0 
Brown, Son & Blomfield » 8630 0 
A. Bush . : A ; . 1748,609) .0 
C. Cox ° ry ry ry Ee . * ® 8,200 12) 
eee. ls Ck eee ed> To 


For Alterations and aoe to the Cleopatra Hotel, Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, W.C., for Mr. W. Smith. Mr. Ge Ee 


© O89 6, 0: 0 © OO) O70 6 


| 


LONDON —continued. 
For Erecting Shelter at the Gainsborough Road School, 
Hackney, for the London School Board. 


Ewart & Son 4 - 
Holden & Co. 


PE BOyeey 5 : ; i 
Riley Bros. . . F . 
J. F. Sargent . : : 


W. Lowes* .« A 


» £195 
155 
152 
122 
115 
» I09g IO 


ea, a,e 9% @. @ 
2eoeeeeeie 
oo000 


(e) (©) fe) (e) fr fe) 


As the lowest tender was above £100, the Committee in 
accordance with the resolution of the Board of December 17, 
1885, invited frésh tenders, and the following were received. 


Ewart & Son 4 4 A 
Riley Bros. 


For Works to Board Schools. 
Barnet Street, Hackney. 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


s LI 45260 
120 O 


Mantua Street, Lambeth, 


ie) 
oO 


G. S. Pritchard & J. Holloway . £295 0.0 
=. Architect, FSA, Quantities by Mr, T. Marcus Saath ‘ Bro eo) Gatlowsnd Pie a 
W. Titmas £1,177 0 0! C. Cox . - 5910 09 Camden Street, Marylebone. 
"epteett ‘fois eee 4 | Steel Bros. 59 0 9 G. Wilkinson & 
H. L. Holloway 5 ; : ; : et 20. 0 -O Htcareint B455 75 
W. Royal . 4 } ; M@roj0 6 | J. F. Sargean 5° £0 Sons . : » 2055S «10 
Oldrey & C ; ; P Ca VaHowatd © “San52558) Onto oBeritnGA: 
cee he ; ; 7 ‘ ae? Chatham Gardens, Hackney. Beaves . . 198 I0 oO 
For Alterations and Aiaigons for the Imperial Union Accident | C, Dearing & Son 76 0 0 Cowley & Drake . 195 nae 
Assurance Company, Limited, 32 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. | T. McCormick & Monnou Rig SEP 
Mr. C. P. EDWARDS, onde! Sons . : » 58 0.0 : E Dark. 
eee eee ee J. Grover & Son 50202, 07 ne Holloway . 343.0 0 
eee tees Staircase. in Cedar, | C. Cox . Oyo OCT eAsh  ”: 375 OmG 
H. Rowlands, Goswell Gaus: Pritchard & J. W. Ro mys 
. W. Roy . 244 10 © 
Road. ? EATTZ 4 OvnOy L205 OebQl wi29"<O «0 Son *. 49;- 5-0 
Webb& Rosser, Ham- fTindle Street, Hackney. Pocock Street, Southwark. 
mersmith : PETS EPs 19, 104.0 24.17. 2. W. H: Lascelles "& W. & H. Castle Neem “e 
Leeks & Hooker, Comme 52.00 O Uk W. Roy Py ueitey) Ze. 
Webber Row. OOS Oye, O 20 0 O A@esOne oy) Steel Bros! 3 41 o o Davis Bros. . Gee Re 
J. J. Bryant, Turnham G. S. Pritchard & G. B. Ash 47 10 0 
Green ; <4 4994 10-0 10; OREO — SOnme: A crop icarpale) Brunswick Road, Tower 
R. Edwards, Cam- N. Richards . ele fam phase Hamlets. 
bridge Road . BAS Ox) 0: 8° O60 hi won.o- J. F. Sargéean€ ~~. 31. Oo: 'o J. Holland » 125 0 Os 
Williams & Cooke, 
Hatton Garden 1 Lae 132304 0 — MANCHESTER. : ; 
M. R. Rice, Shep- For Construction of Tunnels and other Works in connection 
herd’s Bush (ac- with the Thirlmere Water Scheme. 
cepted conditionally) 395 0 oO 16 TOMO 65 o o| Morrison & Mason, Glasgow (accepted) . £129,973 3 9 


OULE'S EARTH SYSTEM 


J. WW. GIRDLESTONE’S PATENT). 


The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
i gqaolad Meda 


WAS AWARDED ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE CLOSETS. 


IN USE AT 


Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Convalescent Institution 


Charterhouse Schools 
Haylebury College 
St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood | Sutton Board Schools 

Duke of Bedford’s Schools Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 


Blean Union Workhouse, Can- Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 
terbury And Numerous other Institutions 


ASH. CLOSETS. 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. 


ASH CLO CLOSETS. 


The Engineer to the Company gives PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES Schools, 
Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSET S—0n an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


5a GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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MELTON MOWBRAY. 
For Building Jubilee Memorial Almshouses, Melton Mowbray. 


C. Barnes . ° : + £1;250" 0 0 
J.J. Fast : : ‘ . ‘ ‘ 1,199 0 O 
W. Clarke. - . . ’ . ‘ 1,157 6°49 
Wartnaby . ; - ° ¢ ¢ ‘ ¢ -1;1§0°ToO So 
Altérations to Existing Buildings. 
Wartnaby . , P : . : 164 6 6 
(ce barmese: : : 150 0 oO 
J. J=Fast : . : : 139.804 ,0 
W. Clarke. - - . : . . a2003 as 


MORLEY. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Mill, for Valley Mills Com- 
pany, Morley. Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, Queen 
Street, Morley. 
Accepted Tenders. 

J. Clegg & Sons, Morley, bricklayer and car- 
penter.. ; i , : : . £1,070 0 0 
J. Bagshawe & Sons, Batley, ironfounder ; 


contract by weight estimated about 450 0 O 
J. Season, Leeds, slater ° : 3 I500nro 
N. Sissons, Queen Street, Morley, plumber yoy (6) 
Metcalf and Lockwood, Staincliffe, plasterer 61°15 50 


(NOTE.—The Company find all brick, stone, lime, and cement 
for concrete, &c.) 
* Labour only. 


MYTHOLM. 

For Building House and Shop at Mytholm, Hipperholme, near 
Halifax, for Mr. James Ramsden. Mr. JOSEPH F. WALSH, 
Architect, Halifax and Hipperholme. Quantities by the 
Architect. 

Walker & Broadley, Southowram, excavator. 

Sam Mitchell, Hipperholme, mason and bricklayer. 
Joshua Booth, Hipperholme, carpenter and joiner. 
Alfred Greenwood, Halifax, plasterer and slater. 
William Travis, Hipperholme, plumber and glazier. 


SOUTHOWRAM. 
For Alterations to High Grove Farm, Southowram, near Hali- 


NAVAN. 
For Drainage (23 miles), for the Follistown Drainage Board. 
Mr. P. MALONE, Engineer, Trim. 


W. Palmer . . : ° : . 21583. ,0' 20 
Neahood & M‘Murray, Newry. : ‘ 1,203 0-0 
W. Fox, Rathmore- . : : - ‘ + 152005 TO! 0 
R. G. Barnes, Kells . ; : : « | eTROW LS + so 
N. HaTcuH, Duleek (accepted) . - 764 13 0 
S. M‘Govern, Cavan. 5 Se ‘ . ‘ 745 90 O 
T. Gervan, Boscrea . °, . : . « 606 1385 


a _ WORKING. 
For Additions to Oriental Institute, Woking. Mr. WILLIAM 
I. CHAMBERS, Architect. 


James Whitburn, Woking Peiith rae F-'* £2,166" soe <0 
A. A. Gale, Woking . ey ° os) SAE, OO7 “ere 
GEORGE SHEARS,* Maybury . A 5 » ECS 4O 
* Accepted subject to modifications. 
Gardener's Cottage, &c. 
CHARLES FIFIELD, Goldsworth (accepted ) jo oeey am) 


Fer Building New House, Mount Hermon, Woking, for Mr. 
Charles Neale, Southsea. Mr. WILLIAM I. CHAMBERS, 
Architect. 

A. A. GALE, Woking (accepted), 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY.* 
By J. L. ROBINSON. 


I PROPOSE to bring under your notice this evening a selection 
from the series of views taken by me during the last seven 
excursions of the Architectural Association, and claim your 
indulgence for any defects which may appear in them, as the 
transparencies, as well as the original negatives, have all been 
prepared by myself. : 

The first excursion in which I took part was in 1880, when 
Norfolk was visited, with Norwich as our headquarters. The 
church of St. Peter Mancroft was being restored at the time, 
the scaffolding affording the members unusual facilities for 
examining and measuring the roof, timbers, &c. Norwich 


fax. Mr. JOSEPH F. WALSH, Archite 


W. H. NoBLE, Northgate, Halifax (accepted ). 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER.| 


durveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, | 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, ls 84d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE £ENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Scrvzyrya List.” 


Ww. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a [= made in 
thorough es 
Cure for ‘TRADE & MARK all colours 
Damp Walls £=5 and 
and is age SS colourless. 
A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturer 
THE GRAWNITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


14 Bow Lane, Cheapside. B.0, (Established 1869,) 


is an Improved 

Brass of a rich 

golden colonr; it 

can be made as 

strong «as mild 

“4 Steel, and wil 
ree, roll, and stamp as readily as wrought iron, It is 
argely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 


ct, Halifax, 


Friday, May 6, 
THE 


WOOD 
CARPET 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 


HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 

PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 

WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At Moperate Prices. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building, 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
and Public Institutions, , 


AN INSPECTION SOLIGITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS 


propellers, chains angles and 
Sef F 3 plates for launches, torpedo. 
boats, &c.—For further information apply to Paisintes and 


Role Manufacture tXANDE 7 ‘ 
Street, London, et, ALEXANDER DICK, 110 Cannon 


J 
Far SUPERIOR in every respect to Swedish, 
and CHEAPER, 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Architectural Association on 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W.. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


{nch Timber thoroughly seasoned in a week, not desiccated. . 
PRES : . 
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The only satisfactory Timber-drying Apparatus. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 

At work in the following, amongst other Towns: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Alnwick, Barnsley, Barnstaple, Birmingham, 
Burnley, Devonport, Dumbarton, Gloucester, 
Lancaster, Leeds, Newton Heath, 
Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, Salford, 
Southampton, Todmorden, Wakefield, West 
Hartlepool, Yeadon, &c. 


FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES OF 


PHILIP PARSONS, 31 Snow Hill, London, E.¢. 


Does NOT warp the Timber or harden the suriace, 


NOTICE. 
VENETIAN WINDOW BLINDS. 
Made all lete, 5d, foot, any colour, warranted. SHOP, 
SUN. WIRE. FANGY CANE,” and SPRING ROLLER 
BLINDS. Estimates free of charge. 
W. PAYNE AND CO. 
OFFICE: 1 dehiomme ao fe RYE LANE, PECKHAM , 


OLD BLINDS RE-PAINTED; TAPED, and CORDED 
3d. per foot, equal to New 
SHOP SUN 


' AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES, | 


ew. 
BLINDS Fitted complete. 
N.B.—References from all parts. Special Prices to the Traa@ 
and Builders. Established 23 years. i 
Bankers : London S, Western and London Provincial, 
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Cathedral stands well in a close, called Tombland, entered by 
four gates, St. Ethelbert’s, Erpingham, the Bishop’s, and Water 
Gate, and has a remarkably fine Norman nave, with Perpen- 
dicular groining, ornamented with a very fine series of bosses. 
The west front and central tower were being restored at the 
time of our visit. The cloisters are well preserved, and the 
grammar school, deanery, and remains of bishop’s palace are 
interesting. There are forty-nine churches in the city, all built 
during the fifteenth century, and so much alike in detail as to 
become monotonous. The Guildhall, with its chequer-work in 
stone and flints, and some timber houses, were visited and 
sketched. Several fine Perpendicular churches with beautiful 
open-timber oak roofs were seen at Cawston, Aylsham, Salle, 
Walsham, Trunch, Knapton, Worstead, East Dereham, Wal- 
singham, Wymondham, Edingthorpe, Attleborough, Ellingham, 
Hingham, and Deopham, Aylsham is a cruciform church, 
with a good font and rood-screen ; Cawston also has a fine 
rood-screen, with paintings in the lower panels in tolerable 
preservation. Salle Church has a good square tower, with 
angle pinnacles. North Walsham Church is Late Decorated, 
with a rich south-west porch. The font-cover is very elaborate 
with tabernacle work and pinnacles. Trunch and Knapton have 
two fine fonts, and were in a most neglected condition—the 
roofs leaking, the walls damp, and an air of dirt and desolation 
everywhere : the chancel stalls in the latter church were falling 
to pieces, and the entire fabric seemed likely to follow their 
example. Edingthorpe Church has a round tower, the upper 
stage being octagonal, and the roof is covered with thatch. 
There is a good rood-screen, on which I recollect the Christmas 
holly and decorations were still hanging in August. Worstead 
Church has a good hammer-beam roof. East Dereham has 
two towers, one at the crossing and the other detached, the 
central tower being found too weak to carry the bells. At 
Walsingham are the ruins of the Augustinian Priory; the 
refectory and gatehouse are full of good early detail. Houghton- 
in-the-Dale is a little wayside chapel, now a farmer’s house, 
which was much frequented in the Middle Ages by pilgrims to 
Walsingham. Wymondham has two towers—a square one at 
the west end and an octagonal one at the crossing. The nave 
piers and arches are Norman, with a Perpendicular clerestory 
and roof. Hingham Church has a beautiful tower in six stages, 
and is well cared. Flint panelling is largely used in all the 
Norfolk churches, which are chiefly remarkable for their fine 
open-timber roofs, rood-screens, and fonts—the latter being 
lofty and well-proportioned, with oak covers in some cases, as 


at Salle, reaching nearly to the roof of the church. The man- 
sions visited here were Blickling Hall and East Barsham: 
Blickling is a fine brick mansion with stone dressings, and has 
a good entrance doorway and courtyard, The library ceiling is 
a good example of Jacobean plasterwork, the panels filled with 
allegorical subjects, East Barsham, now a farmhouse, is a 
remarkably good example of Tudor cut brickwork and terra- 
cotta. 

In 1881 we had an opportunity of seeing a totally different 
class of work in Worcestershire. The cathedral at Worcester 
has been too much restored externally, our friend Sir Edmund 
Beckett (that was) having hada finger in the pie. The transepts 
and lady chapel are very fine, the tomb of Prince Arthur being 
an elaborate specimen of Perpendicular work. Almost all the 
domestic work seen during this excursion was half-timbered, 
including several old houses in Worcester, Tewkesbury, and 
Ledbury, the splendid manor-houses at Severn End and Mere 
Hall and the Court-house at Haddington, the exceptions being 
Woolas Hall and Madresfield Court. Even one of the churches, 
Besford, and a portion of Droitwich Church are also half-tim- 
bered. Tewkesbury Abbey, with its fine Norman nave arcade 
and Perpendicular groining and deeply-recessed west window ; 
Pershore, with its Early English choir and tower ; and Malvern, 
were the most important churches visited. Huddington, re- 
markable for its oak porch and general dilapidation, and Led- 
bury were also seen. Madresfield Court, the seat of Earl 
Beauchamp, has been practically rebuilt. Westwood Park is 
a brick Elizabethan mansion with angle towers, covered with 
high-pitched roofs, and is approached through an interesting 
gate-house of the same date as the mansicn. 

Kettering, with its fine church, was our headquarters in 1882, 
our worthy President acting as our guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Amongst the churches visited was that of Oakham, in 
Rutlandshire, a fine building with wide nave and lofty tower 
and spire. The Shire Hall, hard by, is of the Transitional 
period, and has some good carved corbels. One of the walls 
is covered with horseshoes deposited by each peer of the realm = 
who has passed through the town. There are two good market 
crosses, and the village stocks are still preserved. Exton 
Church has a good octagonal lantern and Elizabethan monu- 
ments. The Elizabethan hall, which is in a ruinous condition, 
has many points of interest. The other churches seen were 
Warkton, which has been turned into a heathen mausoleum ; 
Weekly ; Geddington, where there is an ancient bridge and 
Eleanor cross; Rushton ; and Brigstock, a portion of which is 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bruy.8 oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, RErorts 
Cepied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAEVE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Pcans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
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of Saxon date. Lyddingion Church and bede-house form a 
most picturesque group, and Lowick is remarkable for its fine 
tower and octagon lantern and monuments to Ralph Green and 
his wife, 1420, and Edward Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire, dated 
1499. This excursion was rich in domestic work, the members 


having an opportunity of inspecting the most important works | 


of Sir Thomas Tresham at Lyveden, Rothwell Market-house, 
and the curious symbolical triangular lodge at Rushton. The 
principal building was, without doubt, Kirby Hall, which has 
been so often sketched, and which is still grand and imposing 
notwithstanding its sadly dilapidated and ruinous condition. 
Rushton, with its fine quadrangle and Elizabethan gables ; 
Rockingham Castle, forming a picturesque group-of buildings 
of various dates; and Drayton House, where the owner gave 
us every facility to inspect the groined cellars, beautiful Italian 
gardens, and exquisite ironwork in the gates and railings sur- 
rounding the mansion, were also visited. 

In Somersetshire, the following year, Montacute was the 
most important domestic building. This is a fine Elizabethan 
mansion, the garden front being particularly good. The garden 
is enclosed with an ornamental balustrade, with quaint summer- 
houses at the angles. 
Elizabethan mansion, a portion of which is used as a farm- 
house, the remainder being a cheese and cider store. Lytes 
Cary is a manor-house, a portion dating from the Decorated 
period, with a Perpendicular room, with oriel and plaster ceil- 
ing. The domestic chapel is still to be seen, but it, as well as 
the rest of the building, is in a very indifferent state of pre- 
servation. Trent, Somerton, and Newtown, near Yeovil, are 
small and interesting manor-houses. An entire day was spent 
at Sherborne, the abbey, almshouse, conduit, and castle affording 
sufficient material for the day. At Cerne Abbas and Muchelney 
were seen the remains of two fine abbeys ; and in the churches 
at Trent and Queen’s Camel good open roofs ; Bradford Abbas, 
Cerne Abbas, Yetminster, Stoke-sub-Hamdon, South Petherton, 
and Martock were visited. The best of all the churches, in my 
opinion, was Huish Episcopi, with its noble Perpendicular 
tower enriched with panelled bands, with a highly-ornamental 
crenellated parapet. The stone used in the neighbourhood is 
of a warm colour, and in almost every village the majority of 
the houses are of stone, with mullioned windows, quaint 
gables, and oriels, the style being that generally known as Late 
end Flat. The fonts also are characteristic, the bowls being 
octagonal, with square pendants at the angles, as at Queen’s 
Camel and Muchelney. The surrounding country is very 
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Barrington Court is another interesting | 


| visited, with Bury St. Edmunds as our headquarters. 
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VENTILATION, Pr2etical!,Pexfect!, Natural 
COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


=i ~ For Private Houses, Public Halls, Churches, Schools, Sanitation. 


beautiful, several of our drives being through lanes cut in the 
stone to reduce the hills, the sides being covered with ferns, 
mosses, and verdant foliage. 

In 1884, that portion of East Anglia known as Suffolk was 
Little 
remains of the once splendid abbey except the abbey gate and 
Bishop’s Bridge, the position of the other buildings being 
indicated by shapeless masses of masonry. One ofthe natives, 
who was evidently proud of the care now taken of them, 
assured us that they were the best preserved ruins in Europe. 
The Norman gate has been rebuilt near St. Mary’s Church. 
The two churches of St. Mary and St. James are long and lofty, 
Late Perpendicular in style, anda pretty fair type of all the 
churches seen during the excursion. The nave arcades are 
slight and gaunt, the wall space in clerestory reduced as much 
iG re the effect being that you are in a house of glass, 
ike— ' 

Hardwick Hall, 
More glass than wall. 

When the large and numerous windows were filled with stained 
glass the large amountof light was, of course, mellowed and tinted 
to an extent that must now be left to the imagination. Laven- 
ham and Long Melford were the two largest churches visited. 
The latter church deserves its prefix, for if the Clopton chapel 
to the east be included, it must be the longest parish church in 
England. Icklingham, a good fourteenth-century church, with 
a thatched roof, was found to be in a most neglected condition. 
Mildenhall has good oak open roofs to nave and aisles, and 
there is an octagonal cross in the village covered with lead, 
bearing a close resemblance to that of Oakham. Woolpit is a 
very;late church, with nave and ill-proportioned details, particu- 
larly in the south porch. Hengrave Hall, a white brick Tudor 
mansion ; Rushbrooke and Kentwell Hall (both moated), and 
Coldham Hall were the principal mansions seen during this 
excursion, the materials of the three latter |being red brick 
with stucco dressings, in imitation of stone. Rushbrooke and 
Kentwell are E-shaped on plan, with octagonal turrets at the 
angles. The manor-house at Bardwell is quaint, and has a 
good gable with cut brick chimneys. 

Our next excursion, to Banbury and its neighbourhood, was 
one of the best that I have joined in. The beautiful mansion 
at Compton Winyates, seen on the first day, is the most charm- 
ing old house I have ever visited. Its position in a vale at the 
foot of a steep hill, the beautiful colour of its brick and stone- 
work and tiled roofs, and picturesque grouping of gables, tower, 
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and chimneys continue to form a picture that can never be for- 
gotten. There is a small courtyard leading to the hall, which 
has a good oriel, and is hung with tapestry. In Banbury there 
are a number of picturesque houses, and the Reindeer Inn has 
a room panelled in oak, with an elaborate plaster ceiling. At 
Canons Ashby our genial host, Sir Henry Dryden, was inde- 
fatigable in his attention to our party, whether in pointing out 
the beauties of his house or of the church hard by, or in 
pressing his hospitality upon us. Broughton Castle is a large 
mansion of various dates, where nearly four hours were 
very profitably spent in sketching the castle and church, which 
contains several interesting monuments. 
has a graceful spire; Adderbury, a large church, was being 
restored; Bloxham, Swalcliffe, Cropredy, Chipping Warden, 
Middleton Cheney, Deddington, Alkerton, and Wiggington 
were amongst the churches visited. 

Of the excursion to Kent last year, I shall simply say that 
the most important churches visited were Rochester Cathedral 
and Maidstone, and that Penshurst Place and Cobham were 
the principal mansions. 

Having thus, as briefly as possible, given a résumé of the 
last seven excursions, I may be permitted to record the im- 
pressions made on my mind by them. I have been, in the first 
place, very much struck at the manner in which local materials 
have always been used in olden times, and the influence which 
such materials have had on the style of building. In Norfolk 
and Suffolk flint is largely used from the thirteenth century to 
the present day, and the flint panelling in Norfolk is more deli- 
cate and better proportioned than in Suffolk. In Worcester- 
shire timber framing and tiled roofs are to be seen of all dates ; 
in Northamptonshire, a stone district, all the buildings are of 
stone, and the type of work is that known as Late and Flat. In 
Somerset a warm-tinted limestone is used, and is so plentiful 
that nearly all the cottages can boast of mullioned windows, 
stone forges, and other extravagances ; whilst in Kent timber 
framing is largely used, and almost all the cottages are of the 
one type. In the same manner, the churches in each district 
all bear a family resemblance to one another, and the same 
may be said of the fittings. I was particularly struck with the 
manner in which the same type is repeated in the fonts in each 
district, notably about Banbury, where the earliest fonts are 
stunted and ill-proportioned like washing-tubs, as at Broughton, 
and preserve the same form, notwithstanding how they may be 
covered with panelling, as at Wroxton or Bloxham, I bring 


King’s Sutton Church } 


two cameras with me, one for views 8 inches by Io inches, and | 
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the other for smaller pictures, 5 inches by 4 inches. I have on 
the seven excursions taken about 705 photographs, and shall 
now, with the aid of the optical lantern, place before you a 
selection of the places visited on each excursion. 

After reading the paper, the views were next shown by 
limelight apparatus. On the conclusion of this a vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. B. Adams and seconded by Mr. H. L. 
Florence, was passed by acclamation to Mr. Robinson for his 
paper, and for the very interesting collection of views he had 
shown them. 

Mr. ROBINSON in returning thanks, proposed that the Asso- 
ciation should organise a week’s excursion to Ireland. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. M. C. DurFy & SON have laid the entrance-hall at 
the American Exhibition with their patent “Immovable 
Acme” solid wood block flooring. There can be no misgiving 
about its strength to withstand the anticipated traffic. 


A FIRM of tube manufacturers in the Coatbridge district 
propose the erection of a large rolling mill. The building is to 
be proceeded with immediately, and when compieted it should 
furnish employment to a large number of men. 


THE Company of Plumbers have agreed that plumbers 
passing the theoretical and practical examination of the City 
and Guilds Institute should be erititled, on the production of 
the Institute certificates, accompanied by satisfactory testi- 
monials, to be enrolled upon the Company’s register for 
plumbers. 


THE sixth annual report of the directors of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited, has been published, 
with the audited accounts to March 31, 1887. It appears that 
the premiums of the year amounted to 132,602/, against 
84,4752. in the previous account, an increase of 48,1277. This 
to a great extent is due to the development of the fire branch, 
which the directors consider a valuable addition to the business 
of the corporation. Trade depression and competition still 
exercise an adverse influence on the other departments. The 
total losses paid and outstanding amounted to 67,7184. The 
investments (at cost), loans, cash in hand, on deposit and in 
bank, with the premiums due, represented a total of 170,100/. 
The market values being higher than cost price, the deprecia- 
tion in the value of the investments has disappeared. The 
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reserve made for unearned premiums is 49,062/., and there 
remains a balance of 6,731, from which the directors recom 
mend a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share. In regard to the‘amend- 
ment of the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, the directors are 
of opinion that any Amendment Act, based on the report of 
the Select Committee of the House of Commons, will make 
the law more stringent, and induce employers more generally 
to insure. 

Messrs. W. Hampson & Co., of the Appleton Stone 
Quarry and Saw Mills, Shepley, Huddersfield, propose to 
establish a business system wherein every workman may par- 
ticipate in the results of his own labour. Their purpose Is to 
set aside a certain percentage of the profits as ascertained at 
the end of the year, and with that sum declare a dividend upon 
the total amount of wages paid to those who have worked for 
them. All will participate, although only a fortnight’s wages 
may have been earned. The firm say they will make no 
promises on the score of amount, but they think it will not be 
less than 2} per cent. ; with good trade and industrious labour, 
it may be 5 per cent. or even more. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


THE Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court dismissed an 
appeal which had been made against the decision of the County 
Court judge in a case in which Messrs. Higgs, the builders, 
were defendants. The plaintiff was engaged to work for them, 
and employed upon a job in London in excavating a cellar, for 
which reason a wall had to be broken through, and an aperture 
made through which the earth might be taken out, and the wall 
had been so broken into. The wall was 16 feet high, and 
there was Io feet depth of earth behind it. The man was told 
by the foreman to go in and work in the hole, and he went in 
and was picking at the wall above him when it gave way and 
the earth fell upon him and buried him, and he was severely 
injured. At the trial the architect stated that a navvy might 
not see the danger, and the builder admitted that the men had 
not much brains and might not be aware of the danger. The 
County Court judge thought that the accident did not result 
from the negligence of the foreman, but of the man himself, and 
so he entered a nonsuit. 

Counsel for the plaintiff argued that there was negligence ot 
the foreman in sending the man into such a hole to work, and 
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that there was evidence that the man was not aware oi or did 
not appreciate the danger. [Lord Coleridge : A man must have 
very little brains indeed not to see that if he picks a wall above 
him it may come down upon him. Can it be gravely argued 
that the man could not see the danger?] At all events there 
was a case for the jury, which should have been left to them. 

On the part of the defendants, it was submitted that the 
nonsuit was right. Thomas v. Quartermaine, and a recent 
case in the Court of Appeal, not yet reported, were cited. 

Lord Coleridge said the County Court judge was right. It 
was for the plaintiff to show a negligence of the foreman from 
which the accident ensued. There was no Psuch negligence 
here. There was simply an order to get into the hole—in 
which, as in all excavations, there must be some danger—and 
if it was negligence to direct a man to do work more or less 
dangerous it would be impossible to do such work. ‘ 

Mr. Justice A. L. Smith concurred, observing that there 
was nothing to show that the foreman had any reason to 
apprehend what ensued. 


THE ARBITRATION CLAUSE IN CONTRACT DEEDS. 


ON Tuesday an action was partly tried at the Yorkshire 
Assizes, which, if ever it comes te an issue, seems likely 
to have an effect on the construction of contract deeds. 
According to the statement of Mr. Forbes, Q.C., the plaintiffs 
were the representatives of the personal estate of the late Mr, 
Thomas Whiteley, late of Leeds, builder, and the action was 
brought against Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt, of Leeds, to recover the 
sum of 1,563/. 14s. 2@, which was claimed to be due in respect 
of a balance for the cost of building alterations and extras to 
Dr. Allbutt’s house and outbuildings at Meanwood, near Leeds. 
The work was done between June 13, 1879, and June 1, 1881. 
The action was begun in 1883. The contract was made with 
the late Mr. Whiteley to do the joinering and all the other 
trade work about the buildings, with the exception of the mason 
and bricklayers work, which was done by other people. 
A formal contract was entered into on June 13, 1879, the 
28th clause of which stated that upon any dispute as to the 
execution of any part of the works, the decision of the 
architect should be final, and if any dispute should arise between 
the contractor and the architect respecting any certificate, or 
any refusal of the architect to give any certificate to 
which the contractor might claim to be entitled, or as to 
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payments or the settlement of the accounts, the matter in dis- 
pute should be referred to the arbitration of two persons, or 
their umpire, whose decision should be final. A dispute had 
arisen between the parties as to the accounts, and as to the 
amount that the plaintiffs were entitled to be paid. They had 
claimed to have the dispute referred to arbitration under that 
clause, but the defendant had refused to arbitrate, contending 
that the decision of the architect was binding, and that that 
clause did not override the decision of the architect. The 
result was that they had brought this action. He should ask 
his lordship to take such steps as he thought proper to have 
the accounts between the parties referred. 

Mr. Justice Manisty: That is your only remedy. But I ask 
you to amend. In point of form this action is not maintainable. 
You may take it from me that a form of action for refusing to 
refer is maintainable, and that the question will be what the 
plaintiff lost, if anything—in other words, what he was entitled 
te recover from the defendant. 

Mr. Forbes said he was willing to refer it, and had always 


been so. He was in possession of a certificate for 850/., which 
he had not been paid, but he wanted 1,500/. He asked leave 
to amend. 


Mr. Lockwood objected to Mr. Forbes having leave to 
amend, but his lordship said he thought Mr. Forbes ought to 
have leave to amend. 

The further hearing was adjourned, the plaintiff to have 
leave to amend his pleadings, and the defendant to have leave 
to amend his. The case was then to be heard before his lord- 
ship in London as to further directions. The question of costs 
was reserved. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE Palace Company have just issued a very attractive outline 
of arrangements for the season of 1887. As an evidence that 
the directors and the indefatigable secretary have not lost sight 
of the fact that this is the Jubilee year of Her Majesty’s reign, 
they have provided entertainments on a scale of unprecedented 
grandeur for the month of June. The directors state in the 
preface to the programme :—The Jubilee year of Her Majesty’s 
accession to the throne marks also the thirty-third anniversary 
of the opening of the Crystal Palace, which, alone amongst 
permanent institutions for the purpose of public indoor and 
outdoor recreation for all classes, enjoys the prestige of having 
been inaugurated by the Queen herself. Since the memorable 


day of June 1o, 1854, when Her Majesty, speaking beneath the 
great arch of the centre transept, expressed a hope that the 
enterprise would “ elevate and instruct as well as delight and 
amuse all classes,” the Crystal Palace has steadily fulfilled the 
high mission entrusted to it. ‘ Elevation,’ “ instruction,” 
delight,” ‘‘ amusement,” and “for all classes,” are the main 
idea of each yearly programme. During these thirty-three 
years more than sixty millions of visitors have entered the 
Crystal Palace; and its record of Imperial and Royal recep- 
tions, art celebrations, great musical festivals, popular fétes, 
philanthropic gatherings, &c., &c., is unparalleled by any place 
of public resort during the reign specially celebrated this year. 


SOME NOTES UPON THE MANUFACTURE OF ENCAUSTIC 
CHURCH TILES, PAST AND PRESENT. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Four hundred years ago, the Abbey Church of Great Malvern 
was still in the possession of the Benedictine monks—a branch 
colony from Westminster—who maintained and embellished 
the old Norman, Decorated, and Perpendicular fabric, occupied 
the adjoining monastery, and administered important estates 
lying under the shadow of the rugged Malvern hills. 

They accumulated excessive property, no doubt, did these 
wideawake churchmen of old, and exercised their power right 
royally, too, until the great reaction set in which ended in the 
Reformation, and possibly in as great tyranny and injustice in 
the other direction. But in the present day, we fail, I think, to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude due to them for spreading 
and preserving literature and art generally throughout Europe ; 
and more especially, perhaps, for their patient reproduction of 
historical records, and their careful fostering and development 
of manufactures in relation to Church work. All their pro- 
ductions have evidence of a thought, a skill, and, above all, of 
a religious instinct and inspiration which are too absent from 
the work of to-day. The conditions are wanting, I know, in 
the hurry and turmoil of an age when rapid production is the 
first necessity. The artist and art-manufacturer must live at 
the high pressure of their busy world, and can no longer hope 
for the seclusion, the peace, and the freedom from worry of the 
old days when a journey from home was an event in a lifetime, 
when books were few (well studied, though !), friends’ visits like 
those of angels, and competition unknown. But the careful art 
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induced by those conditions deserves all the homage we can 
give to it. It was these Malvern monks who manufactured the 
encaustic tiles which are so justly admired in the older churches 
of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, and over the repro- 
duction of certain features in these same old tiles we modern 
manufacturers have been breaking our hearts for the last 
twenty years or more, at the instance of architects who, 
perhaps—after all—sigh for the unattainable. I suppose that a 
true artist is never satisfied with his own handicraft, and that 
hungering after an ideal is a specially necessary accompaniment 
of aiming higher and higher in all constructive work ; but the 
sense of even partial failure loses but little of its bitterness 
thereby. There is probably not an art-designer, conscientious 
art-manufacturer, or skilled workman who does not experience 
such feelings. We can but go plodding on, striving ever to 
improve and reach to higher things; thankful, moreover, if, 
with all the drawbacks of our surroundings and lives, we have at 
any rate some compensation in the many facilities we enjoy for 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

I have chosen the Medizval tiles of Malvern Abbey as a 
basis of study for several reasons. bre 

1. By common consent they appear to be the best remaining 
English examples of an ancient art. Mr. Welby Pugin writes, 
after a visit to the church, “‘ The paving tiles are likewise the 
finest in the kingdom .. . such variety of pattern and 
quantity.” 

2. Because the designs displayed are excellent, and the 
preservation of the glaze sufficient to show what effect was 
really intended. 

3. Because the date appears upon many of the tiles. 

4. Add to this the fact that the old kilns belonging to the 
Priory have been identified, sketched, and partially described, 
thus enabling us to compare the early process of manufacture 
with that of to-day, and we have, I think, ample reason for 
choosing Malvern as the right place of investigation. 

Speaking generally, the tiles under consideration date from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, in the reign of Henry VI. 
Some specimens have the exact date, 1456, inscribed under the 
glaze; but there are many single tiles with design of an earlier 
—perhaps fourteenth century—period. Many of them were 
undoubtedly originally made for decorating the wall of the 
ambulatory ; while others, now in that position, have been 
taken up from the floor and placed there during restoration. 
Hence many tiles have not been walked upon, and the rich, 
varied glaze remains tolerably intact. Their strange beauty 


consists in the wealth of invention shown in design, and in the 
wonderful variety in tone given by the yellow glaze. The latter 

is never exactly the same on any two tiles, but the general 

harmony of colour is undisturbed. The wall spaces of the apse, 

for which the tiles were evidently made, are divided into two 

courses, 39 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, and 39 feet by 1 feet 6 inches, 

the deeper portion at the bottom. 

The designs are in panels 9 inches wide for the lower course, 
6 inches for the upper. 

The wall of the north aisle, behind the choir, is also covered 
with tiles. Many of the original ones remain in place, but some’ 
have been lost or broken, and the spaces filled with tablets’ 
taken from the pavement. The single 6-inch tiles (ze. those 
having designs complete in each one) have patterns of fleur- ° 
de-lys, different crosses, monograms, and fish, with a few 
inscriptions, one of the latter being a charm against fire. 

There is one very handsome design, which is often repeated 
—the sacred monogram under a crown. The lettering is in 
two forms: on the left hand is the familiar “1.H.S.,” while the 
opposite characters, ‘““FUS.,” have remained a matter of some 
obscurity. They may stand simply for Xpiords, or for a con- 
traction of Xpiords “Insods, the first character uniting the chz © 
and rho. Four-tile tablets abound, having good freehand 
designs, with the arms of donors, &c. One idea might have 
been taken from the tracery of some elaborate rose window ; - 
another has the emblems of the Passion, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion and “J.H.S.” The inscription reads as follows :— i 


Miseremini mei, miseremini mei, 
Saltem vos amici mei 
Quia manu(s) domini tetigit me. 


Behind the north choir stalls we find panels of five tiles 
upright, one foot by nine inches each tile, dated 1456. A _ 
canopied niche is carried down the panel, as if copied from 
some richly-decorated shrine. At the top we have again the 
crown and monograms, as above. In the centre are the Plan- © 
tagenet arms and those of Edward the Confessor. Lower down 
is the device of the pelican feeding her young, and the Passion 
emblems are again introduced. In the upper wall space (north 
aisle) tiles are used, but it is in the ambulatory that the full © 
beauty of design is displayed. Each panel here sets forth the 
arms of some benefactor or otherwise distinguished person. 
We find those of Edward the Confessor, Henry III., Henry | 
VII., of Bohun, Earl of Hereford; Mortimer, Earl of March ; 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; Clare, Earl of Gloucester ; 
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Beauchamp “of Powyke; Spencer, Earl of Gloucester, with 
others not identified. To display these arms artistically, the 
designer seized upon the florid stone decoration of the period.* 
From this he worked out the most elaborate tracery. Twining 
stem, petal, calyx, section of stalk, and endless modifications of 
leaf may be seen. The exuberant development of idea on these 
tiles is simply astounding. I can compare it to nothing else 
than a consummate musician elaborating his fugue from a 
given subject ; and I can picture to myself the artist monk at 
work, in the quiet contemplativeness of an unbusy and un- 
fettered mind, taking his ideas from the florid stone carving 
which had lately come into vogue, and which was itself buta 
reproduction of the plant world. This part of the Malvern 
tiles appears to me the most complete. 

A portion of the glaze is still left, and to imitate this has 
always been our stumbling-block. We cannot obtain exactly 
the subdued and varied yellow tone. 

A close examination of these old tiles proves how coarse were 
the materials used, and how imperfectly they have been burnt. 
The clay, in fact, was never prepared with the same refining 
process as with modern plastic bodies (we appear to work our 
clay too much). A broken tile is not red throughout; hence 
the firing was not really hard. The encaustic design was made 
in buff clay (or clay that burns buff), but penetrating very 
slightly into the red body. Sometimes the patterns were 
painted by hand, under the glaze, but the greater number are 
impressed,+ The glaze was evidently a common lead and silex 
composition, mixed with some colouring matter. Lead pre- 
dominated, for the glaze is very soft. From examination of 
the old structure, I think the tiles were burnt in the plastic 
state, and glazed at the same firing; whereas we now have 
separate kilns for each process. 

The Malvern kilns most certainly supplied the greater part 
of the tiles, not only for the Worcestershire churches, but over 
a very large district. This I can prove, for many designs in 
the different churches of Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, and 
even as far away as Suffolk and Devonshire, are identical with 
those of Malvern. I do not believe that it was the custom to 
erect a kiln wherever quantities of tiles were required. At the 


* T believe that he saw the effective bosses in the lady chapel— 
now, alas ! destroyed—some near relatives of which may still be seen 
“at the east end of the Abbey. 


pattern. 


“THE BAUDOIN 


(Beautifully Printed in Colours). 


A DECORATIVE FRIEZE 


+ This is proved by the measurements of several tiles of identical | 


same time I am aware that kilns have been discovered at 
Droitwich, Repton, and in Farringdon Street, E.C, 


The Old Malvern Kiln, 

The site and structure of the Malvern kiln was revealed 
and examined in 1833, by Mr. H. Eginton, in the presence of 
the then vicar of Malvern, Dr. Card. It was situated within 
two hundred yards of the Abbey, and, when exposed, was con- 
sidered to be of Roman origin. This was not the case, how- 
ever ; for fragments of the Abbey tiles, dated, have been since 
found close to the kiln. There is no doubt that it was of 
English build,;and was worked by the monks, Charcoal and 
bones were also discovered, with other materials used in tile 
manufacture. A large marl-pit hard by demonstrated that local 
clay was largely used in the process for the red part of the tile, 
The structure of the kiln was peculiar. In the first place, it 
was chiefly underground, and it is difficult to ascertain precisely 
how the draught was regulated, seeing there was no. chimney. 
In shape it resembled a tunnel, being 35 feet long, with an 
arched opening at either end. At the spring of the arch the 
width was 2 feet 3 inches, where a firebrick floor divided the 
space for tiles from the fire-hole. From this floor to the roof 
was only 1 foot 3 inches. The bricks, both of the arch and 
floor-bats, were made of Stourbridge fireclay. The floor-bats 
were made in three sections, the side ones being let into the 
arch for support, while the centre one fitted by an ingenious 
contrivance into the other two, and*was movable. Thus the 
centre bat could be taken out altogether and replaced as the 
kiln was fitted up, otherwise a man could not have got inside. 

The arch was backed with Malvern stone and mortar, the 
whole being covered with earth, in order to resist expansion by 
heat. The sides and top of the arch were highly vitrified, but 
not the floor. Underneath was the fire-hole, 7 feet from the 
surface of the ground, extending right underneath the oven, 
with a hard-baked and calcined bottom, solidified by continual 
firing. Wood was burned in place of coal, as the charcoal 
remains prove. There was no vent for the fumes, but by some 
arrangement the heat must have passed underneath the 35 feet 
of kiln, being forced back through the oven by contrary draught. 
The marl on the spot was used for the red body of the tiles, 
while fireclay formed the basis of the lighter encaustic colour. 
Bone was extensively used, perhaps in the buff clay—an in- 
gredient, it may be remarked, found necessary in the present 
day in the china factories, &c. The abundant remains testify 
to the fact that they were used somehow in the manufacture. 
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THE ARCHITECT. 


The element of colour in the glaze is uncertain. I have 
myself made experiments to test the question, with some 
degree of success, though never matching the exact tone of the 
old yellow. I think they worked their clay into the plastic 
state much as we do, but by hand in place of machinery, and 
not refining to the same extent. The marl would be dug up 
from the adjacent pit; it would naturally be stiff, heavy and 
moist, when first exposed—unworkable, in fact. To remedy 
this it would be allowed to stand—as now—above ground for a 
few weeks for exposure to the atmosphere, thus becoming 
“ weathered,” z.c. crumbling up into dry bits. After this, all 
stones and foreign matter would be carefully removed, and the 
body mixed up with water to a stiff consistency, known as “ plas- 
tic clay,” of smooth and regular texture throughout. We carry 
out this preliminary process more thoroughly than the monks 
appear to have done—perhaps too thoroughly. In cutting the 
square pieces of plastic clay for a tile, accomplished with string 
or wire, due regard must be had to the future shrinkage in 
burning. A 6-inch tile would require to be 63 inches in the 
raw state. 

The design must be equally enlarged. It is modelled, now- 
adays, in clay, from a tracing, and from the clay model a 
plaster cast is taken, to be in turn impressed on the clay tile. 
The design is thus stamped in about a i inch, and over it is 
spread a liquid buff clay (or clay which will burn buff). It was 
in this medium, I think, that the monks introduced the bone. 
After being allowed to dry, the superfluous buff clay is scraped 
off the tile surface with a thin piece of metal, leaving a red 
ground, with pattern impressed and filled up, exactly corre- 
sponding to the tracing and the plaster -cast. By exposure to 
the air this again is allowed to dry, and is perhaps submitted 
to pressure to keep the tile true and level. At this point we 
should turn the tile, afterwards dipping it in a glaze solution, 
and firing a second time in a different oven. 
Malvern tiles were dipped and glazed for the first firing, and at 
once completed. This remains uncertain, however ; there may 
have been two firings in the same kiln. 


Present Manufacture. 


Our process of manufacture is much as described above, 
but there are several important differences. Of course, coal is 
used in place of wood for firing. The construction of the kiln 
is, therefore, entirely different. Our tiles are subjected to a 
greater and more regular heat ; hence the ordinary local marls 
are no longer good enough to stand the fire. We have to find 


I think the | 


better clays, containing more silex and less alumina. The 
kilns are of more elaborate construction, because sulphurous 
fumes emitted from coal must have escape. For this purpose 
there must be complicated flues and a central shaft. 

Our double-cased kiln is somewhat conical, and built over 
six fire arches. To each of the six fire holes a flue radiates 
under the floor from a central shaft, with intermediate circle. 
Thus we have an inner and an outer circle of heat, one of more 
intensity than the other. The draught can be nicely regulated 
by dampers as circumstances require. Inside the kiln there are 
six “bags,” or fire-brick flues, corresponding to the lower fire- 
arches. These are built up 4 feet or so, and are open at the 
top. By such a system the heat is distributed all over the 
oven. No glazing is ever done in this large kiln. 

Every different clay has its own shrinkage, as I have before 
noted. My own red clays diminish {thin an inch, other clays 
shrinking in different degree. To remedy this natural defect 
I must doctor the materials with ground flint—silex—until they 
burn to identical size. 

Recently, I believe at Sevres, and with complete success, 
an electric current has been passed through liquid clays to 
separate the unnecessary parts from those required. 

With coal fuel, the question of the “sulphurising” of tiles 
has become a most serious matter. Whole kilns full may be 
spoilt through this defect, and the regulation of flues is far 
more important than in the old days of charcoal fires. The 
gradual increase and decrease of heat has also to receive un- 
remitting attention, if we want tiles of good shape and colour, 
and unbroken. The Malvern tiles were probably placed on the 
fire-bat floor in the kiln, with no other covering. Ours are put 
in “saggers,” or uncovered boxes of fireclay. 

To burn our plastic bodies requires three or fourdays. The 
glazing process takes but twenty-four hours ; hence it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the Malvern tiles were fired and glazed 
at the same time. The vitrified state of the old kiln proves that 
the glazing was accomplished in it, and there is reason to believe 
that the plastic tiles were burnt in the same oven. As I have 
said, however, there may have been separate firings. 


Glaze Kiln. 


Our glaze kiln is smallerthan the plastic oven. It is built 
on arches and cased with fire-brick, having flues all round it. 
The box is rectangular and arched. As I have stated, the firing 
here is much more rapid. The question of shrinkage also 
applies to glazes—they must be hard or soft according to 
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the body. With regard to colour on our church tiles, the 
‘softer the glaze the better the effect. In matching the old 
Malvern colour and general tone, my great difficulty has been 
to make the glaze suit the body. In the process of “fluxing,” 
the greater part of the glaze appears to be absorbed into the 
body of the tile; this should not be. Yet, on the other hand, 
if I harden the glaze I produce a bran new-looking tile, highly 
glazed, monotonous in colour, more like linoleum than tiles, 
and, in my opinion, out of harmony with ecclesiastical work. 

Thus the conditions are perplexing. A new-looking tile I 
cannot find it in my heart to make. I prefer to run the risk of 
criticism in producing an imperfect semi-glaze (a defect in the 
eyes of many) sooner than sacrifice beauty of tone and colour. 
I am sometimes in doubt where to draw the line. I may not 
deface work to produce the old effect, and I must make a sound, 
durable tile. The chemical affinities and changes involved in the 
production of glazes are very singular, and the slightest inac- 
curacy or want of care spoils the result. The materials must 
be pure, the proportions exact. Different degrees of heat pro- 
duce totally different effects, and the firing must therefore be 
constantly watched and regulated. Such chemical changes are 
indeed wonderful. We know that heat is the agent, but we 
cannot follow the process. On a small scale we are doing 
what nature is always contriving. I have seen obsidian 
and other glassy vitrified substances ejected from a volcano 
which might absolutely have been produced in my own kilns. 

The art of encaustic tile-making, reintroduced into England 
about 1830, appears to have been gradually developed about 
the twelfth century, from the Roman mosaics. Various inter- 
mediate examples and modifications of mosaic have been 
discovered in the churches of Normandy, absolutely showing 
the transition from coloured cubical fragments of marble, 
stone, or burnt clays to the Jond-fide tile, with mosaic let in 
as the pattern required. Some of the most interesting of the 
very Early English examples of tiles occur at Fountains 
Abbey, and in the Prior’s Chapel, at Ely. Chertsey Abbey had 
also exceedingly fine tiles. In the Chapter-house at West- 
minster there is a record of a “painted tile floor,” of the 
time of Henry III., put down in the King’s chapel. It repre- 
sented the King and Queen, the abbot, a legend of Edward the 
Confessor, with St. John appearing to him as a pilgrim, &c. 

The culminating period of excellence in encaustic tiles was, 
perhaps, 1300-1400. The art was, however, I believe, practically 
mastered before its introduction into England by the Norman 
monks, 
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In all the great English cathedrals tiles were used for 
paving, and sometimes, as at Malvern, for walls. I claim that 
they are thoroughly in character with the best traditions of 
Early English architecture, provided that they can be made 
somewhat on the old lines. Not that we can slavishly go back 
to exact imitation, it is impossible ; for all work must retain 
the influence of its own age. But we may copy what is good, 
and yet strive to improve the durability and actual quality of 
the tiles. The early modern standard demanded a highly- 
finished smooth pattern, with hard, glassy glaze, a production 
wanting in tone, painfully regular and monotonous in colour. 
The fine old examples have been lost sight of, consequently 
some antipathy to their use in church building or restoration 
has been aroused in the minds of some members of the 
architectural profession, and we find antiquarian and other 
societies ‘‘ for the preservation of ancient buildings,” reporting 
against the employment of the very work that beautified the old 
churches they seek to preserve ! 

Within the last thirty years, however, great progress has 
been made alike in the manufacture and in the use of 
ecclesiastical tiles, though a good deal yet remains to be 
accomplished in the matter of suitable glaze. We must study 
the native productions of India in this respect, and the 
unrivalled beauty of the Moorish glazes and enamels of the 
Alhambra and North Africa. I can myself see no reason why 
the wall decoration, in which the Moorish artists excelled, 
should not be reproduced, in a measure, to-day ; never, indeed, 
attempting an exact copy, but generally adopting the style and 
modifying it in accordance with the requirements of modern 
architecture and life. 


CONTINENTAL PASSENGER TRAFFIC.—The Great Eastern 
Railway Company have had constructed for their continental 
traffic a new steel steamer, which has been named the 
Cambridge. This vessel has been built by Earle’s Shipbuilding 
Company, Hull, and is very similar in her arrangements to the 
Norwich and Ipswich. Her length is 280 feet, beam 31 feet, 
depth of hold 15 feet. Her hull is of steel, and her engines are 
compound direct-acting surface condensing twin screws, which 
at the trial trip indicated 2,350 horse-power. The first-class 
passenger accommodation is forward of the engine-room, and 
she is licensed to carry 737 passengers. The Camdbridge will 
be running between Harwich and Antwerp for the Whitsuntide 
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THE WEEK. 


THE annual meeting of the Governors of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, which was held on Wednesday, 
could not be called successful. This is seen from the voting 
on the resolution of Mr. DANIEL WaTNEY, which was to 
the effect that, as the Institute was exercising no influence 
on the manufactures of the country, it was wiser to wait 
until the next annual meeting before initiating a system of 
handicap education in connection with elementary schools. 
It was lost by only two votes, which plainly shows that the 
Governors are not satisfied with the rate of progress. But 
the increase in the number of students in the Central Insti- 
tution and in the Finsbury College might be taken as signs 
of hope. The Institute, we know, labours under many 
drawbacks. The patronage of the City Companies, although 
most generous, is not believed to be inspired by a sincere 
desire to promote technical education. But it must 
be acknowledged that up to the present the Institute has 
done excellent work, and what appears to be most needed 
for success are well filled classrooms. The growth of the 
influence of the Institute is indicated when we find that last 
year 4,764 candidates presented themselves for examination. 


M. ARMAND CAILLET, the Lyons goldsmith, who has a 
teputation for ecclesiastical metalwork, has just completed a 
reliquary which is of an importance that recalls the Middle 
Ages. Itis intended for the cathedral of Carthage, and 
will hold the heart of St. Louis, the French king, who 
died in that city on August 25, 1270, having set out on his 
second crusade. ‘The casket is a miniature but most exact 
reproduction of that gem of French Gothic, the Sainte 
Chapelle, Paris, which the decorators have done their best 
to make vulgar. ‘The chapel was erected for the king by 
PIERRE DE MoNTREUIL. ‘Two figures of angels, who are 
kneeling, support the casket. ‘The height of the reliquary 
is over seven feet. 


THE art students of Glasgow have some reason to be 
satisfied with the scheme which the Governors of the 
Haldane Trust have prepared, and which is intended to 
aid in the promotion of education in art. There will be a 
competition for a travelling studentship and bursaries every 
year. The studentship is to be of the value of 50/,, and 
will be awarded to the student belonging to any school of 
art or art-class in Glasgow who produces the best set of 
specified works executed during the six months immediately 
preceding March 1888. Students of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, decoration, or industrial design can compete. 
The bursaries have a relation to the fees paid in the 
Glasgow School of Art and Haldane Academy, and will 
in fact be equal to so many free studentships. 


Messrs. MowLEeM’s men are now busy in preparing 
Westminster Abbey for the approaching Jubilee celebration, 
and the planning is an onerous work for Mr. Taytor, of 
the Office of Works.. The Abbey is not so well adapted 
for a ceremony of the kind as St. Paul’s, inasmuch as it is 
impossible to, have such an extent of seating in one part as 
has been raised under the dome of St. Paul’s. Mr. Tayvtor 
hhus, however, utilised every inch of space that was available. 
The royal pew, towards which all eyes will be directed, is to 
be on a raised platform under the lantern. In the south 
transept the galleries for the House of Lords will be erected, 
while the House of Commons will be accommodated in 
the north transept. Over the Parliamentary galleries 
two others will be erected. The choir aisles will also 
have galleries, and near the organ (which is to be supple- 
mented by a troop of trumpeters), accommodation will be 
found for the press. Above the reredos and superaltar are 
two galleries, the higher reaching above the triforium level. 
The north and south aisles of the triforium will be like- 
wise occupied. In the nave a clear space of twelve 
feet is left for the royal procession, and will be 
flanked by ranges of floor galleries. Over them will bea 
gallery, which has to be rather steep, otherwise little could 
be seen. Corridors will be formed under the galleries to 


allow of access. At western end of nave there will be a 
gallery on each side of entrance passage, with three con- 


| tinuous galleries over the highest, rising up to springing of 


vaulting of nave. The Jerusalem Chamber will probably be 
set aside as a retiring-room for some members of the royal 
party. Galleries will also project from the triforium, and 
run the entire length of choir and nave on either side. 
This will probably be the least satisfactory portion of the 
arrangements, but, owing to the great demand for places, 
they afford accommodation for a considerable number of 
persons and could not be dispensed with. Reception 
and retiring-rooms will also be erected in the open enclosed 
space outside the west end of the Abbey. Means of access 
was one of the most difficult questions in the arrangements, 
but that will no doubt be satisfactorily met by the erection 
of external staircases, providing entrance through the 
windows to some of the galleries. 


A CURIOUS instance of compensatory justice has occurred 
in Paris. We mentioned some time ago that two paintings 
by M. Ropert-FLEuRY, one of the most respected grandees 
of the Institut and formerly director of the French Academy 
in Rome, had been removed from the Tribunal de Com- 
merce because the subjects were Vapoleon I. Promulgating 
the Commercial Code, and Napoleon IIL. Inaugurating the 
Buildings of the Tribunal. Whenever a picture is absent 
everybody seems to feel the want, and accordingly two 
paintings to fill the vacant spaces have been commissioned 
from M. Tony-Ropert-FLeurRy, the son of the painter of 
the expatriated works. They are of a kind that will not be 
deemed inapposite, no matter what kind of power may 
prevail. One represents the /Vawtes of Paris bringing pro- 
visions to the city during the Gallo-Roman period. ‘The 
Nautes were the original bargees of the Seine ; they were 
the founders of the Corporation of Marchands de I|’Eau, 
which, in course of time, was developed into the Munici- 
pality of Paris. One memorial of them exists still. They 
raised an altar to JOVE in the time of TrBERIUS CsAr. 
It was thrown down on the establishment of Christianity, but it 
was discovered almost entire in 1711, and, strange to say, 
beneath the sanctuary of the Cathedral of Notre Dame! 
The subject of M. Tony-RoBERT-FLEuRY’s second picture 
is more modern, since it represents the arrival of merchandise 
at one of the railway termini. 


THE old days of professional secrets seem to be at end 
when we find “a complete set of contract documents for a 
country lodge” made available for anybody who cares to 
expend ten shillings. It is hard to see what more can be 
done to initiate students into the art and practice of quan- 
tity taking. Mr. Leemrinc adopts the style that is common 
of getting out his “bill.” It is lithographed in the familiar 
way, and the columns are ruled in blue lines. Even the 
envelope to send a tender is not overlooked. The work 
selected for operation is an ordinary lodge, and although the 
drawings are on i-inch scale they are intelligible to all. 
For students of quantity taking, this set of documents will 
be found a most useful companion to books on the subject. 
Messrs. SPON are the publishers. 


Some official information has appeared respecting the 
building of private houses in Rome. From October 1, 
1882 to September 30, 1883, the number of new rooms 
built was 4,214. From October 1, 1883, to September 30, 
1884, the number was 12,830. From October 1, 1884, to 
September 30, 1885, the number of new rooms built during 
the year was returned about 20,000, and during the year 
ended September 20, 1886, there were built 285 new houses, 
containing 20,805 rooms, to which number, adding that of 
new rooms on old houses, the total number of new rooms 
built in that year. was 22,310. The number of rooms 
demolished’ in consequence of the opening of new thorough- 
fares, for the alterations in the old quarters, or for the 
widening of the Tiber, is not given, though it must be con- 
siderable. ‘Taking as basis the average cost of buildings 
for each room (80/.), the capital employed in latter years in 
private buildings will be found to range from 337,120/. in 
1882-83 to 1,784,800/, in 1885-86. The price paid for 
ground is rarely less than 12/. per square metre (ro/. 65. 6d. 
per square yard), but as mich as 4o/. per square metre has 
been paid in a central locality. 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


T is not often that an opportunity is given in the Royal 
Academy to begin the classification of the pictures 
with examples of “sacred and legendary art,” and we are 
glad to take advantage of the exception which this year 
presents. The word “legendary ” is necessarily vague, but 
it has been applied to subjects relating to Church history or 
traditions, and in that sense we use it. This year there are 
several examples, and it is difficult to foretell what may be 
the fate of some of them; for art in that form cannot be 
said to have gained a footing among us. 

The first place may be assigned to Mr. GoopaLt’s 
Misery and Mercy, a version of the woman taken in adultery. 
In M. SicNo’s picture, now in the Luxembourg, which is 
one of the modern attempts to represent the subject, CHRIST 
has his hand extended pointing to the writing on the floor, 
and the woman’s face is concealed. In the Academy picture 
she is seated, the weight of the body being partly thrown 
on the left arm, and the pose is expressive of shame. But the 
figure of Curist might be that of a man absorbed in his 
own thoughts, who had just left the altar, and was passing 
the culprit without taking any heed of her. The point of 
sight is placed rather high in order to show the floor of the 
Temple, which is of questionable advantage to the picture, 
since the columns are more suggestive of Rome than of 
Jerusalem. However, Mr. GoopaLL merits recognition for 
attempting a subject with which great masters have not 
always succeeded. 

In his Christ Calming the Sea Mr. A. MackKworTH 
supposes that the event occurred at night, or when there 
was darkness resembling night. The picture is in the style 
of some modern French works, but that does not mean any 
lack of reverential feeling. The figures are seen in profile, 
and the painting is in a low key. As the canvas is of small 
dimensions, it is not necessary to have a public gallery in 
order to display it. 

Mr. James CLARK, who must not be confounded with 
the painter of English domestic scenes, sends another 
Scripture piece, Wary and Martha Preparing for Christ, 
in which an effort is made to give an Eastern character to 
the figures. Mary is seen reading from a large scroll, and 
both sisters are seated on the ground. 

If a jury of French painters or French critics could be 
asked to deliberate over the Academy pictures, a majority 
of them would be likely to say that the ‘picture of the 
year” is Mr. SoLomon’s Samson, which holds so unworthy 
a position in the sixth gallery (it is not the first time of his 
ill-treatment) ; some among the younger men being sure to 
consider Mr. SARGEANT’S Japanesque picture entitled to 
the first place. Possibly some of the hangers may have felt 
rebuked before Mr. Sotomon’s work, for it has nothing in 
common with the namby-pamby things and the wooden 
imitations of legs and arms which are so regularly found 
among the masterpieces of some Academicians. It might 
be described, in HAMLET’s words, as a torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind of passion. The power of the Israelite is sug- 
gested by the efforts of the seven men to bind him with 
strong cords. His rage against DALILAH imparts so much 
force to him that their success seems doubtful, and a party 
of Philistines are rushing to help. Every figure is splendid, 
without any of the stiffness that is caught from copying 
models. SAMSON is no mere embodiment of brute force 
like the HERcULEs ; the head has the nobility of one ‘“de- 
signed for great exploits.” The figure of DALILAH might 
have been inspired by the poem on the subject which 
ALFRED DE ViGNy composed at Shavington, in which 
SAMSON says that all women are alike, and that all are 
DALILAHS. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast to the Samson 
than Mr. Armirace’s Jnstitution of the Franciscan Order. 
It is not seen to advantage in the Academy, for the qualities 
which are needed in a mural painting are not necessarily 
the same as those which an easel picture must have, if it is 
to be safe from flippant remarks. Mr. Armirace’s work is 
severe in line and cold incolour. Apparently it is adapted 
to meet the defective light of the humble church at Islington 
where the artist’s frescoes are to be seen with difficulty. 

Chey were painted gratuitously in order to promote a taste 
for wall-decoration. There are two ways of representing 
the subject among artists. In one St. FRANCIS is made to 
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kneel before the Pope, in the other he stands. Mr. 
ARMITAGE adopts the latter. He has also followed some 
Italian precedents in making certain of the cardinals present. 
a rather secular appearance. It was a means to give an. 
air of reality, but we consider the treatment followed by 
BENEDETTO DA MaJANo is preferable for a modern picture 
of the subject.. His panel suggests that, as he had no 
portraits before him, he substituted imaginary types which 
might suggest the kind of men that the papal advisers ought 
to be. 

Mr. YEAMES’s Zhe Christ-Bearer is of course an illustra- 
tion of the legend of St. CHRISTOPHER, which has inspired’ 
many artists. In the earlier paintings and woodcuts the 
saint is represented as a patriarch, and in modern German 
works he is of mature age. In the Academy picture he is 
a young man of an unintellectual type—indeed, he bears. 
a strong resemblance to GILLIATT, the hero of Huco’s. 
“Toilers of the Sea,” as he appears in the engravings. The 
older painters suggested the effect of the weight of the 
Child by the expression of wonder on the saint’s face. Mr. 
YEAMES tries to be more literal, and St. CHRISTOPHER. 
appears nearly black in his effort to withstand the pressure. 
The Child has also the self-satisfied look of some infant 
phenomenon, and we must say that Mr. YEAMEs’s invention 
has not produced a picture that is equally pleasing with the 
ancient interpretations of the story. Mr. A. S. CoKE also. 
departs from precedents in his St. Martin of Tours. Instead 
of the equestrian figure that has been made familiar in 
numberless representations, we see a gentleman on foot 
handing his cloak to the beggar; and here again the 
variation is without any advantage to the artist. 

The Marianne, by Mr. J. W. WATERHOUSE, comes 
between the scriptural and historical pictures. It repre- 
sents the condemnation of the wife of Hrrop through the 
intrigues of her sister-in-law. The Queen is about to 
descend to the place of execution, and before she leaves, 
casts a lingering look towards the King, who is disposed to. 
relent, and his sister who is inexorable. MARIANNE is 
reminiscent of Madame BERNHARDT, but the picture is. 
dramatic without being theatrical; the figures are grouped 
in a skilful way, although with the excepticn of the Queen 
they are in the background. ‘The {colour is brilliant ; the 
painter has not been afraid to depend on white for the 
dress of the Queen, to have white marble steps—in fact, he 
avoids all suggestion of.a tragedy in the colour. It may 
even be doubted whether, without the long extract from 
JosEPHUs, the picture would tell its story, for one can 
hardly suppose that what seems a small family party is a 
court holding life and death in its hands. But the new 
school of historical painting seeks to be restricted in the 
number of figures and has a leaning towards genre. 

The anticipation that among the historical pictures of 
the year Sir J. E. Muitiats’s Mercy—St. Bartholomew's 
Day, must take the lead, is seen to be a delusion. Ardent 
admirers of the artist have not a word to say in praise of 
that unhappy work. There are only three figures in the 
picture, but, apparently, they are too many for manage- 
ment. ‘The monk at the door has some power, but for the 
sake of his reputation the artist ought to repaint the brother 
and sister ; at present they seem as if the lay figure alone 
was used for their models. It is evident from the portraits. 
in the exhibition that Sir J. E. Mruiats, like lesser men, 
must submit to failures, but everybody will desire that the 
trial may be brief. 

So many people are assured of the impossibility of 
making a historical picture out of a modern event, it may 
appear paradoxical to say that the best example of that class 
of work in the exhibition is Mr. WELLS’s Ze Queen and Her 
Judges. The incident may not be important unless to 
representatives of the law, but, on the other hand, we know 
that the picture is as truthful as a work of the kind can be. 
If we compare it with the majority of the English pictures 
of State events it becomes almost a work of high art. The 
likenesses are close enough to admit of immediate recogni- 
tion, and to help hereafter in character drawing. If the 
principal performers look bored, that is only natural among 
people who, some six centuries since, were declared to take 
even their pleasure sadly. But is there not some exaggera- 
tion in the staring of the trumpeters, and in the eagerness of- 
the official who appears to be giving instructions about their 
fanfares ? 
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It is always difficult to draw the line between history 
and legend. Mr. ALMA Tapema’s Women of Amphissa 
may be placed in one or other category; we may also doubt 
whether there is any trustworthy authority for accepting the 
subject as an old Greek legend. Amphissa is the modern 
Salona, and was described by Pausantas, but it does not 
follow that it was the town where a troop of wandering 
bacchantes slept in the market-place under the guardian- 
ship of the Amphissan matrons. Whatever scholars may 
think of the origin of the subject, there can be no question 
about the success of the painter. Mr. Atma TapDEMA’s 
Chyades are not the bacchantes we see in Greek bas- 
reliefs, who, in their frenzy, were not indisposed to offer 
sacrifices of kids ormen. They are gentle enthusiasts, and 
fit to be handmaidens in pale Dian’s temple. But how 
well adapted to display Mr. ALMA TapeEma’s skill must have 
been the market-place of Amphissa? Everywhere we see 
marble and marble with the same sort of veining. It may 
be inconvenient for the painter to introduce variety, but out 
of love for thé Greeks he might at least make some 
concession if it were only in the form of a border. 

The siege of Lille was more glorious for the French 
troops who held the town than for the Allies, and, indeed, 
MARLBOROUGH’S conduct in the attack gave rise to sus- 
picion about his relations with Louis XIV. The capitulation 
was on the most honourable terms, and the subject of Mr. 
Gow’s fine picture is the marching out of the French 
troops, who are saluted by the commanders and staff of the 
Allies. The right side of the picture is occupied with the latter, 
the horses standing on ground slightly raised, while the 
French infantry march in front. ‘The siege lasted only a few 
months, but from the constant work in the trenches we can 
imagine that the besieged troops presented the appearance 
which Mr. Gow depicts. Mr. Giinpon1 has painted the 
Council of War after the Landing of the Prince of Orange, 
but the principal figure does not correspond with the 
descriptions given by the chroniclers, since WILLIAM OF 
‘ORANGE is represented in the picture as a strong man. It 
may also be doubted whether at such a time he would sit 
apart from his officers. 

There are fewer than usual of pictures which are illus- 
trations of scenes in books. Mr. Lonc has inspired himself 
by reading the stories of two cardinals, and his figures are 
so much alike that the names of the heroines could be 
exchanged without any disadvantage. Mr. FRITH is more 
successful with the scene from “Sir Roger de Coverley ” 
than when he paints everyday life. Mr. Prrriz, in 
his scene from ‘‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ shows how well he 
‘can paint children, and his Zwo Strings to Her Bow is an 
unexpected manifestation of humour. The President con- 
fines himself to two single figures, and either would serve 
for the Tragic Muse. It may be mentioned, en passant, as 
one of them is “evs, and as people are recalling the events 
of 1837, that the subject of “ Hero and Leander” was 
selected by TURNER in that year, to the amazement of the 
public. Mr. Biair LeicuHron has recourse to Romola, 
and, like so many before him, has painted the blind scholar 
and his daughter. SHAKESPEARE seems to have gone out 
of fashion. Mr. ARTHUR HuGHEs has, however, a Forest 
of Arden, which competes with Mr. Rooke’s Autumn’s Pipe 
as an example of pre-Raphaelite elaboration of detail. Mr. 
J. Knox FErRcuson and Mr. H. Mann have both found 
subjects in “Rob Roy,” and the former has contrived to 
make a good picture out of the interview between the two 
OSsBALDISTONS. 

But if they are not directly derived from books, there 
are plenty of incident pictures, and in almost all forms. 
Mr. ORCHARDSON is again successful in painting passion of 
the silent kind, to which he appears to restrict himself. But 
if we were to notice the pictures of this class many pages 
would be indispensable. 

The portraits are, as usual, one of the features of the 
year, and there is one efficient recruit in Mr. HERMAN 
HERKOMER, whose portrait of his brother is among the 
most successful works in the exhibition. Mr. Fitprs has 
also surprised the public as a portraitist. 

The landscapes are, on the whole, not remarkable, 
although there are fine works in almost every room. It 
will be remarked that not one of them gives more 
pleasure than Mr. Hoox’s Zickling Trout, which is not the 
work of a professed landscape painter. 


There is one peculiarity which must strike visitors to 
the Academy, and that is the prevalence of individuality in 
the pictures. In no modern, exhibition is there less of 
imitation, and it would be vain to attempt any classification 
of pictures by their qualities. Whether so much inde- 
pendence is always advantageous is another question. 
Judged by foreign standards, too much individuality is 
reprehensible, but as it has made the English school in a 
century, we need have little fear of it, especially when we 
have before us a collection of pictures as good as those 
now found in Burlington House. 


THE SKETCH-BOOK OF THE EDINBURGH 
ASSOCIATION.* 


=, first volume of a new series of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Sketch-Book has been sent to us. It 
merits as much success as the three preceding volumes. 
Some may think that there can be only a slight difference 
among sketch-books by students of architecture. In this 
case the improvement consists not only in the use of a 
somewhat larger size of page, but in the addition of notes 
explanatory of the plates. Editors-of similar volumes will, 
we hope, see the advantage of imitating the example of the 
Edinburgh Association. In reproducing the illustrations, 
photolithography is mainly employed. It is true what the 
editor says, that the quality of the plates is improved by the 
adoption of the process, but whether there is a gain to the 
students is another question. Every drawing made on 
transfer paper may be a most useful exercise, for unless the 
lines have precision they will not print well ; expedition is 
also requisite, and neatness. As a rule there is, likewise, 
less flatness of appearance with transfer work. The majority 
of the drawings are, however, not of a kind that allows of 
much effect. . 

We are glad to see that the subjects are all found in 
Scotland. In the rage for innovation, which grows stronger 
every year, Scottish remains must suffer like those else- 
where, and there cannot be too many records of them. 

The drawings begin with two from Elgin Cathedral, by 
Mr. J. C. Watr. The building dates from the end of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century, but 
the work resembles what was done in England at an earlier 
time. In describing the door of the south transept, it is 
said that “the carving of the caps on one side is suggestive 
of the Greek honeysuckle, but is probably designed from 
the inner parts of bean or pea-flowers ; that on the caps of 
the other side is evidently intended for field-clover leaves 
and flowers.” Some of these caps are very pleasing. The 
drawings by Mr. Warr are creditable from the care shown 
throughout. His drawing of the tomb of Bishop Gavan 
Dunpar, in St. Machars, is no less carefully outlined, but 
the shading is over-elaborate, and as happens in such cases, 
became blurred in reproducing. Six drawings are given by 
Mr. Watt of the chapel and tower of King’s College. The 
general views are, however, excessively reduced. — This is 
a manageable subject, and is interesting for many reasons. 
In Aberdeen the college with its “crown” (which bears 
some resemblance to St. Giles’s, Edinburgh) would appear 
insignificent beside the town hall, but in the suburbs 
it becomes one of those picturesque objects which are 
always kept in recollection. The chapel has some 
peculiarities, one being the difference between the windows 
on the north and. south sides. The latter have almost 
straight arches, and those on the north built central 
mullions. Mr. Wartts’s drawings are entitled to the first 
place in the volume. 

The drawings by Mr. Watson represent an old cabinet, 
apparently Flemish, from Prestonpans, which belongs to a 
fisherman; a ceiling from Moray House, in the Canongate, 
which is curious from the way that odds and ends of orna- 
ment were combined in it; and a ceiling from Pinkie House, 
which is somewhat better in style. The volume is rather 
rich in ceilings; but we must say that the ancient plasterers 
in the north were not endowed with an excess of imagina- 
tion. ‘They seem like men who treasured up précedents, 
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and were unable to add a leaf to one of the flowers. It 
does not appear to have struck them that natural forms 
were worth notice, and in consequence we see heavy 
bunches of grapes and fruit standing at right angles to the 
stems, flowers on the left side of a stem differing from those 
on the right, and many other phenomena which will be a 
surprise to botanists, but which are inevitable whenever 
scraps have to be utilised. The ceiling in Bailie Mac- 
MORRAN’s house in the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh (drawn by 
Mr. Cooper) is so stiff that the ornament might have been 
supplied by the typefounder. One in the French Ambas- 
sador’s house in the Cowgate must have caused pain to that 
diplomatist whenever he turned his eyes upwards. The 
weakness of invention is suggested by the description of the 
ceiling of Winton Castle (drawn by Mr. Baitutr), which 
says that “many of the devices in the panels will be recog- 
nised as similar to those which have been found in other 
well-known ceilings of this period, the same moulds or 
stamps appearing to have been employed.” 

The French Ambassador’s house is in the Cowgate, 
Edinburgh, and Mr. CaspEr’s drawing of it is as sharp as 
if drawn directly on stone. The cabinet drawn by Mr. 
Bgcc is in the Edinburgh Museum, and is a better specimen 
of Flemish work than many which are prized, since it is not 
overloaded with ornament. Much trouble was taken by 
Mr. FarrLey to draw all the curious figures in Roman 
Eagle Hall, Edinburgh. Jedburgh Abbey was selected by 
Mr. J. N. Scorr, whose two pages will by some be con- 
sidered as about the best in the volume; the lines are fine 
but sharp, the perspective sketch is artistic, and the whole 
appears as if the work gave pleasure to the author. The 
next sketch, by Mr. Troup, of a “Sacrament House” or 
aumbry, from Auchindoir, gives the effect of old work by 
drawing most of the lines with a free hand after they had 
been ruled in pencil. This aumbry is an imitation of a 
metal monstrance. Another receptacle, but of a more 
florid class, is taken from Kintore. The latter subject, with 
sketches of Carnwath Church, Midcalder Church, and a 
gateway of Turriff Church, are by Mr. MacGippon. They 
are all excellent examples of free-hand sketching. 

The drawings of the houses in the Lawnmarket are 
records of some fine old houses which were removed in 
1883. We are told that “the whole of the joisting, front 
framing, and rafters were of oak, and the original flooring 
and inside lining of red wood. A painted ceiling was dis- 
covered on the third floor, having a great variety of subjects 
painted on the under-side of flooring boards, in long panels, 
between the joists. The sides and soffits of the joists were 
richly decorated with a rope pattern twisted and linked 
together.” The drawings by Mr. Bruce would be described 
by Mr. Ruskrn as being in the ‘‘ clerk of works’ style,” but, 
under the circumstances, the style may be the best that 
could be adopted. A curious example of a monument is 
taken from Dundee by Mr. J. W. Smat. It is placed on 
the top of a wall, and thus contrives to serve a double pur- 
pose, being a cornice as well as a memorial. The half- 
timbered house from Inverkeithing, also by Mr. SMALt, 
will probably be the means of sending a good many sketchers 
to the town. It is described as having a number of old 
buildings still standing in its old-fashioned streets. The 
pulpit from St. Andrew’s isa good specimen of the kind 
preferred by the early reformers. Mr. F. W. Lyon sketches 
several massive castles, but they somehow lose scale by the 
heavy lines used to suggest courses of masonry. Mr. 
Morton’s ‘ Craigever” is out of scale through the slap- 
dash shading. _Mr. Dewar’s sketch is from the panelling 
in the Old Skinners’ Hall, Edinburgh, with arches and 
Corinthian pilasters. Dunning Church, which Mr. Ross 
sketches, has a saddle-backed tower, which is not a common 
form in Scotland. The gallery in Pitsligo Church is a sort 
of pew, resembling an opera box, that indicates the rever- 
ence in which a great family used to be held in a parish 
church. The panels on back and front contain the arms 
and monograms of the Prrsiico family, surrounded by 
elaborate ornament. Heraldry is also largely used in the 
entrance doorway to Huntly Castle. 

_ The fifty plates represent much that will be thought 
interesting out of Scotland, and we may say of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association’s volume in the 


words of the old French writer, ‘Ceci est un livre de 
bon foi.” 


THE LATE M. RUPRICH-ROBERT. 


HE death is announced of M. Ruprich-Robert, who held a 

distinguished place in the ranks of French architects. In 

La Construction Moderne, M. Maurice du Seigneur gives the 
following account of his life and works :— 

French art has sustained a great and veritable loss, for he 
who has just died was not only a master in the full sense of the 
word, but also one of those rare spirits who seem to be the 
guardians of the primitive forms of our national architecture, a 
scholar who was conscientious and precise, fascinated with the 
study of the past, and careful of the independence of artists in 
the future. Ruprich-Robert belonged to that valiant schoo} 
who defended Medizvalism against the stupid attacks of 
routine and conventionalism. Like Viollet-le-Duc, he was one 
of the most vigilant and sagacious of the restorers of the monu- 
ments which were termed Gothic by the successors of the 
famous Petit-Raidel, the imaginative architect who proposed to 
transform the pillars of churches of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries into Doric columns resembling those 
of Peaestum. It must be said, however, that if Ruprich- 
Robert preferred Medizeval art, it would be unjust to fail in 
recognising his respect for the works of antiquity, and for the 
works of a later time which were inspired by them. With so 
vast and honest an intelligence, he was perfectly able to com- 
prehend the gracious adaptations of the Renaissance, as seen 
in the pomp of the seventeenth century and the caprice of the 
eighteenth. His protests and disdain were reserved for the 
immaturity and want of equilibrium of the present; his appre- 
hensions, which were expressed with energy, were excited by 
the menacing apparition of that official art which is sure to 
lead to the banalities of academicism of the official sort. I 
have had the privilege of late to listen to the conversation of 
Ruprich-Robert, and amidst the terrible sufferings he endured 
from a disease for which there was no remedy, he was con- 
stantly pre-occupied with the work of his life. He was anxious 
to see the failure of certain attempts at monopoly which were 
effected in the interests of men inspired by a narrow and un- 
worthy ambition, he was eager to see a renewal of that spirit of 
freedom which is manifested in so many old cathedrals and 
manor houses. His heart was full of warm emotions when he 
spoke on these subjects, although from his rigid and severe 
expression he might be thought imperturbable. 

In appearance Ruprich-Robert resembled one of those 
respectable and austere figures of apostles that are seen under 
canopies in the doorways of churches, and as they seem to 
smile at the young birds who build amidst the sculpture of the 
tympanum, so he regarded with affection the students who were 
to be the architects of the future. His opposition on the sub- 
ject of official diplomas must not be misunderstood. He was the 
first to recognise how much had to be gone through before 
gaining one of them, and also the talent and capacity of the 
competitors, but he feared that the dipioma would lead to the 
supremacy of mediocrity in art, of which he was always an 
opponent. 

Victor Marie Charles Ruprich-Robert was born in Paris on 
February 18, 1820. At sixteen he entered the afe/ier of 
Constant-Dufeux, and, during the five years he remained in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, was recognised as studious and 
capable. He became attached to the Commission of Historic 
Monuments in 1844, and exhibited for the first time in the 
Salon, the subject of his drawings being the Templars’ Church 
at St. Gaudens, which dates from the twelfth century. They 
were for the Commission, and were followed by others which 
were also intended to be deposited among the archives. Inthe 
Salon of 1847 he exhibited drawings of St. Nicholas, Caen; in 
1849 the church of St. Luke, Calvados, and the doorway of the 
church of Seez. He sent also a design for a sepulchral monu- 
ment. A second-class medal was awarded to him at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1855 for the drawings already mentioned, 
which were re-exhibited with others of St. Sauveur, Dinan, and 
a project for the restoration of the Abbaye aux Dames, Caen. 
Afterwards he was appointed professor in the special school of 
design and mathematics in the Rue de l’Ecole de Meédicine. 
There he delivered a remarkable course on the history and 
composition of ornament, in which he developed the prin- 
ciples of his well-known book, “ La Flore Ornamentale.” The 
school, which had supplied French industry, and even contem- 
porary architecture, with some useful men, gained one of its 
most firm and intelligent supporters in the new professor. The 
school is installed in its present position since 1776 ; the amphi- 
theatre, formerly used for surgical operations, was built between 
1691 and 1694 by the architect Charles Joubert. As the school 
which is familiarly known as La Petite Ecole adjoins the new | 
Ecole de Médicine, a project for its proposed demolition, in order 
to allow more space for the new buildings, and to widen the 
very narrow street, has been long seriously considered. The ~ 
removal of the school of design caused much concern to 
Ruprich-Robert. He was also actively engaged in the efforts 
to obtain the remains of the ancient church of St. Julien le 
Pauvre in the neighbourhood as a substitute. The church itself 
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could be transformed into a museum of decorative art, anda 
lecture-hall and new buildings could be added for classrooms. 
The proposal would have the double advantage of rescuing a 
historic monument that is precious, and of utilising it in a 
manner more worthy of its origin and character than by con- 
verting it into a museum of hygiene, which is the desire of the 
Municipal Council. 

In the Salon of 1868 Ruprich-Robert exhibited drawings of 
the church of Flers (Orne), constructed by him between 1858 
and 1864, and a design for a couronne de lumidre for the abbey 
of Ensiblin. In the Salon of 1873 appeared his project for the 
restoration of the Chateau d’Amboise. The churches of 
Ouistreham and Berniéres were also restored by him, and 
drawings weve exhibited in 1878. For his drawings and 
designs in the International Exhibition of 1878 he obtained a 
first-class medal. In 1879 he exhibited several views of the 
church of Fresne Camilly, Calvados, and in 1870 no less than 
twelve important drawings of doorways and facades. Ruprich- 
Robert was a chevalier of the Legion of Honour since 1861, 
and in 1880 he was raised to the rank of officer. In 1878 he 
was appointed inspector-general of historic monuments. 

He contributed at one time several articles to the Revue de 
? Architecture, and was the author of a pamphlet entitled “Le 
Premier Décorateur c’est lArchitecte,” and of others on the 
churches of the Trinity and St. Stephen, Caen, the chateau of 
Falaise, and the church and monastery of Val de Grace. The 
work which has made his name most prominent is the “Flore 
Ornamentale,” a folio volume with 152 plates. He also wrote 
about the influence of public opinion on the conservation of 
ancient monuments, and about the “ Arénes de Lutéce.” The 
most important of his books is known as “ L’Architecture 
Normande aux XI° et XII* Siécles en Normandie et en Angle- 
terre.” It is the result of thirty years of study and observation, 
and exhibits in a new light the success of the art on both sides 
of the Channel. It contains 170 engraved plates, historic and 
descriptive letterpress illustrated by about 200 designs. The 
last months of the life of M. Ruprich-Robert were employed on 
the completion of this work, which is a veritable historic monu- 
ment. The foundation of it was laid as far back as 1857, when 
he began the collection of materials for the restoration of the 
celebrated Abbaye aux Dames at Caen. I have witnessed the 
marvellous energy and tenacious power with which he laboured 
upon the book. In the intervals of his intense suffering, he 
jealously scrutinised the engraving and the printing of the 

lates. 

3 During his Jatter days he was surrounded with all the ten- 
derness and affection that his family could bestow. It was in 
Cannes on May 7, at half-past six in the morning, that he 
expired. He left three sons, one of whom, M. Gabriel Ruprich- 
Robert, was the faithful and intelligent auxiliary of his father, 
and who will, no doubt, as an architect uphold the credit of his 
name, His father’s work and life may be summed up in two 
words, ‘ Science and Conscience.” 


LINLITHGOW PALACE. 


ote members ofthe Edinburgh Architectural Association held 
their fourth excursion on Saturday, when Linlithgow was 
visited. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc conducted the party over St. 
Michael’s Church, the origin and history of which he described at 
some length. Linlithgow or Lynlithen, he said, signified the lake 
in the broad hollow, which had for centuries been the home of 
ecclesiastics of various orders. David I. founded a church, 
and Malcolm IV., his successor, in 1156 founded a nunnery or 
convent, and in 1290 a ministry of Carmelite Friars was 
established by the citizens. An hospital dedicated to Mary 
Magdalene was reared some time later on, and orders of 
religious knights had different houses in the shire. Of the 
fabric founded by David nothing is known to remain ; but 
evidence of such having existed is found in the record that the 
monarch granted a church and a chapel to the Priory of St. 
Andrew’s, with the relative lands. St. Michael’s is probably 
the most important specimen remaining in Scotland, both as 
regards dimensions and architecture. Mr. Thomas Ross con- 
ducted the party over Linlithgow Palace, the site of which, he 
remarked, had been occupied by a royal residence as early as 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The castle fell into the 
hands of the English, who retained possession of it for 
some years, Edward I. residing in it for three months 
during the winter of 1301-02. In 1313 it was retaken from 
the invaders, and by Bruce’s orders was demolished or ren- 
dered untenable. “The castle continued in this state till 
1350, when David II. caused it to be repaired, and 
it henceforth became a favourite residence of the Scottish kings. 
In 1424 the castle, together with the town and church, were 
_ destroyed by a great fire. Under James I. the building of a 
_new palace was commenced, and carried on by his successors 
until its completion by James V. It formed the residence of 
_the Queens of James III, IV., and V., and in it were born 


James V. and Mary Queen of Scots. The palace is designed 
in the form of a mansion, surrounding a courtyard. The oldest 
portion is probably enclosed within the existing walls. The 
ground vaulting and the bow window at the north-west angle, 
the vaulting of the cellar beneath, and the vaulting of the 
battery indicate a date pretty early in the fifteenth century. 
The ornaments of the fireplace of the great hall, as well as those 
of the original gateway, and the carved work of the chapel and 
its windows all belong toa period anterior to the first intro- 
duction of the Renaissance style, which probably occurred 
about the year 1500. The principal entrance to the castle was 
originally from the east. The entrance passes under the great 
hall, and is defended with three folding gates and a portcullis. 
It has also been provided with a drawbridge, which fell on an 
outer wall strengthened with towers. It leads into a spacious 
courtyard 90 feet by 87. To the left of the main entrance is 
the guard-room, from which there is a square hatch in the floor 
giving access to the dungeon below. A small passage in the 
outer wall leading to a garde-robe is loopholed for the defence 
of the drawbridge. The chamber in the north-east angle was 
originally the well-room. It still contains the well in the centre 
of the floor, and there are square recesses in the walls for the 
buckets containing the water supply to stand in. The rooms at 
the south-east angle are said to have been stables, and have a 
direct access to the courtyard. Next to these, in the south side 
of the quadrangle, is the bakery with a peculiar oven heated 
from the fireplace of the adjoining room. The east side is 
chiefly occupied with the great hall, called also the Parliament 
hall. It is 100 feet long by 30 feet wide, and with its lofty open 
timber roof must have been an imposing chamber. The fire- 
place is very fine, having three openings and vents, and being 
richly ornamented with Gothic shafts, with carved caps and 
bases and foliage in the lintels. On the sloping head are 
richly-carved brackets for lights. The south side of the 
quadrangle contains on the first floor the chapel and a large 
ante-room adjoining. The chapel has been beautifully de- 
corated, as is to be seen from the remains of the canopied 
niches and deep-painted windows. On the west side of the 
quadrangle are the king’s dining-room and drawing-room. The 
drawing-room is usually called Queen Mary’s, and it is said 
that she was born here. The first place is interesting from 
being very similar to those of the palace at Stirling. The 
carving of the caps is so much in the same style, that it may 
have been done by the same artist, and thus serves to connect 
the history of the two buildings. The long, low mullioned 
window to the courtyard is remarkable. It is supposed to have 
been introduced to light up the ceiling, which was probably 
elaborately carved like those at Stirling. After the royal 
family of Scotland had removed to London, the palace was left 
in the charge of a keeper. During the troublous reigns of the 
Stuarts it passed through many vicissitudes. It was fortified by 
Cromwell, and was occupied by Prince Charlie, and finally 
burned by Hawley’s Dragoons in 1746. 


A SCANDINAVIAN EXHIBITION. 


ae Exhibition of Industry, Agriculture, and Art, under the 

patronage of the King of Denmark, and chiefly intended 
for Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, is announced to be held at 
Copenhagen in the year 1888, 

The following are the chief points in the prospectus issued by 
the Executive Committee:—The Committee invite British 
manufacturers to participate in the Exhibition by sending a 
collection of art-industrial products of superior quality. The 
Exhibition will be opened on May 18, 1888, and closed on Sep- 
tember 30 of the same year ; but, if convenient, the Committee 
may keep the Exhibition open during the month of October. 
Art-industrial produce in precious metals, bronze, wood, clay, 
&c., of British manufacture, will be exhibited if found suitable 
for exhibition by a committee appointed by Great Britain. A 
space not exceeding 800 square métres of floor area will be 
allotted to Great Britain in the principal building of the Exhibi- 
tion adjoining the other chief countries. 

A copy of the prospectus issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee may be seen on application at the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Board of Trade, S.W. 


THE DUNDEE INSTITUTE. 


as Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, and Art 

some time ago offered a series of prizes for works of art, 
and the adjudicators—Messrs. J. G. Orchar, J. C. Bell, and 
John Kennedy—have now issued their awards. Mr. ial. 
Maclaren is first for the best. drawing of an ancient doorway, 
Mr. John T. Duncan is first for the best etching on metal, and 
Mr. Stewart Carmichael has been granted a second special prize. 
For the best six photographs Mr. Leslie Ower is first, and Mr. | 
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J. T. Maclaren second. Mr, James C. Ellis has gained the 
prize for the best. original piece of frieze, carved or modelled. 
The prize for the best water-colour has been given to Mr. 
J. G. H. Spindler. The adjudicators report a marked improve- 
ment in the excellence of the works. 


TESSERA. 


Obelisks as Monuments. 
SIR G. WILKINSON. 


ITH regard to the erection of obelisks in England, I con- 
V fess I am altogether opposed to their adoption for 
monumental purposes. We attach no meaning to them; we 
have no association connected with them; we do not even 
appear to understand the use for which they were invented ; 
and we employ them in places and positions diametrically 
opposed to their character and to the principle which led to 
their adoption by the Egyptians. They served as a vertical 
line to contrast with the long horizontal character of the 
Egyptian temple, where their effect and position were admir- 
able. We place one by itself in some open space like a monster 
gnomon, and, what is worse, we even design a chimney in 
imitation of an obelisk. We also spoil the character of the 
obelisk by mounting it on a Roman pedestal, which entirely 
interferes with its general form and character, and we depress 
its apex as if we wished to deprive it of an important feature 
which constitutes one of its peculiar beauties. The mere 
imitation of an ancient monument, in no way suited to our 
wants, tastes, or predilections, is a sad sign of deficiency of 
inventive talent; and unless an obelisk is so placed as to accord 
with the purpose for which it was originally devised, it is a 
false application of an ill-understood principle. It is by the 
adaptation of an older or a foreign principle that many of the 
fine monuments of Greece and other countries have been 
devised. It is no disgrace to borrow an idea from another 
style. It is only the mere slavish copy which is a proof of the 
want of genius, and the whole history of architecture proves 
how one style has grown out of another, by adoption and 
adaptation, according to the wants and requirements of each 
people. 

Ancient and Modern Stained Glass. 
A. PELLATT: 


The principal difference between an ancient and a modern 
glass window arises from the latter, while it has less tone and rich- 
ness, being brighter and of a higher key than the ancient, which, 
like the paintings of Titian and the old masters, may be viewed 
for any length of time without fatigue to the eye. Continental 
glass being thinner and of a higher key than the English, a 
fictitious surface and tone are obtained by enamel painting, 
which takes off the lurid glare, but deadens and too much 
lowers the tone: this ineffective imitation is easily detected. 
Modern windows. of inferior materials, being charged with 
bright colour at a higher key, transmit too_ readily through the 
glass bright rays of different colours antagonistic to each other, 
which fatigue the eye and form an unpleasant contrast to 
the ancient glass, or to that which has been recently made on 
the same principle, and which for want of a better term we shall 
call antique. Although homogeneous flint glass is so essential 
for chandeliers and household use, and especially for optical 
purposes, the reverse is required for coloured window glass, 
technically called pot-metal, to imitate that of the thirteenth 
century. Every colour of the spectrum, viz. violet, indigo 
blue, green, yellow, and red, are produced in glass by the use of 
the oxides of the following metals, viz., gold, silver, chromium, 
tin, copper, !ron, manganese, cobalt, antimony, nickel, and 
uranium : carbon also produces yellow for pictorial purposes. 
Window glass, although almost indestructible by time, whether 
coloured or of a greenish white, when long exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere, is liable to partial surface decom- 
position ; and, if not too much decomposed, prevents advan- 
tageously the too free passage of the rays of light through it: 
old glass thus affected softens and blends the pictorial effect 
and the colours remain sufficiently vivid and brilliant without 
fatiguing the eye. Modern amateurs and glass painters have 
had their attention drawn to the fact that the agreeable blend- 
ing and harmonising effect of ancient glass, although occa- 
sionally due to surface decomposition, owes its chief charm to 
the retention of the striz and small bubbles in the body of the 
glass. The constituents of such glass have been perfectly 
vitrified, and the colours fully developed ; but being less trans- 
parent than when thoroughly fined (like the ordinary clear- 
coloured glass), it becomes less dazzling and more subdued. 


The Ancient Egyptians as Granite Workers. 
men JOHN BELL. 
though modern research has told u 
é t : S so much about 
— Greece, and, lit greatly by the lamp of that invaluable 
osetta stone in the British Museum, has so well deciphered 
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the hieroglyphic writing that an invitation to dinner and a reply 
might well pass between two savants in that character, 
although we have found out so much about the history and 
manners and even domestic customs of ancient Egypt, we do 
not know how she worked her granite. ‘ Anyone,” Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson says, “who has tried to cut a block of Egyptian 
granite will acknowledge this ; and the labour experienced by 
the French engineers who removed the Obelisk of Luxor from 
Thebes, in cutting a hole in its pedestal, suffices to show that 
even with our modern implements we find considerable diffi- 
culty in doing what to the Egyptians must have been one of 
their least arduous tasks.” A similar difficulty was experi- 
enced by ourselves as to the well-known fragment of Memnon 
in the British Museum, more properly Thothmes III. This 
great bust has, as you may notice, a fracture on the shoulders. 
In fact the head was first obtained, and the other portion was 
afterwards sent over to us by the French. To attach this to 
the other portion it was thought fit to have a hole made to 
receive a bar to connect them. Our workmen were six weeks 
in making this hole, and broke a great number of tools in the 
operation. The use of emery powder, and of the drill and 
wheel, has been suggested as having aided in cutting the 
incised work on granite, and anyone who has witnessed the 
rapid manner in which this process cuts our hardest glass, 
hardly to be scratched even by anything but a diamond, will 
acknowledge the unexpected power of this process. It has also 
been conjectured that emery powder was used in sawing 
Egyptian granite. No doubt it was in polishing it, of which we 
have many representations. This, however, does not assist us 
much as to the more general fashioning of the great granite 
structures of Egypt. One element of workmanship the ancient 
Egyptians possessed in profusion under their despotic system, 
namely, that of labour and time. 


Buildings in Egyptian Villages. 
T. L. DONALDSON. 

While I was detained at the railway station of Benha I 
made it a point of thoroughly examining its adjoining village, 
and calling to mind the representations of domestic buildings 
which we have upon the hieroglyphics and frescoes of antique 
Egyptian monuments, and as given by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
Champollion, Rosellini, Lepsius, and in the work of “ L’Egypte,” 
I recognised the analogy at once between ancient and modern 
usages, and found that the buildings, like the language of the 
people, are a tradition of bygone times of remote antiquity, and 


‘that the one explained the other, like the modern cottages of 


Lycia, which present the same features of timber construction 
as the tombs of Zanthus, carved 2,000 years ago. The bricks 
are nearly about the same size as ours: they are simply made 
of the Nile mud by boys, who perform all the operation, 
assisted by girls and other boys, who carry the material to the 
modellers, each of whom makes goo per diem in winter, and 
1,200in summer. They are placed with two courses of stretchers 
to one of headers. The wider openings have timber lintels of 
the date-wood. To produce an ornamental appearance, they 
lay a line of bricks herring-bone fashion, so as to present a 
sharp edge on the face. At others, every alternate header 
recedes from the face 2 or 3 inches. They have tile-formed 
bricks, about 12 inches long by some 2 inches thick, to form 
pointed tops to small apertures, or ranged in a row to give a 
zigzag appearance. Vertical channels are sometimes intro- 
duced, like those in the face of the ancient Propylea, for the 
banner-masts, and they are formed either by receding bricks 
one over the other, or by vertical bricks placed edge on one 
over the other. Over the doorway I observed that they always 
had abit of crockery, as a plate, inserted into the face of the 
brickwork ; one of those I saw was a plate or dish with the 
willow pattern on it. Frequently the doors are painted in 
brilliant colours, especially green, red, and yellow, with white, 
in patterns ; and I should observe that at Cairo every hadji 
who had been to Medina or Mecca immediately had his door- 
way bedizened with colour to mark the important event. The 
general tone of the houses and villages is a dirty mud, now and 
then, yet very rarely, enlivened with a little whitewash on the 
strings and other features. But the mosques are always white. 
The streets of the villages are very narrow, varying from 4 or 
5 feet to 7 or 8 feet, except perhaps one or two streets for the 
bazaar, which may be Io feet wide. This is for the purpose 
of shade and keeping the streets cool—a necessary precaution 
in hot climates, and very prevalent in the East. The huts are 
only one storey high, and rise 7 or 8 feet. Some houses have 
two storeys, and a courtyard, with an outer staircase leading to 
the upper rooms. At the village of Saccara the treads or steps 
of a house at which I slept consisted of blocks of Thorah stone, 
brought from the ruins of the adjoining tombs and pyramids, 
carved with hieroglyphic inscriptions on the upper face, and 


which were being gradually worn away. ‘The floors and roofs » 


are formed of rough lengths of the palm-tree wood, some 12 
inches apart, covered with reeds and a thick coating of mud, 


which cracks easily, and admits the rain whenever there is a 
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storm. This, however, is of rare occurrence above Alexandria, 
though frequent enough in that town. The Arabs pay great 
attention to ventilation, and have apertures expressly for the 
purpose over the doors and windows, and under the ceilings 
in other parts, and occasionally just above the floor. These 
apertures they close with a mat stuffed in, which they remove 
whenever they wish to produce circulation of air in their cabins 
orrooms. ‘Their sanitary precautions extend no further. 


Stonehenge. 
W. W. WILKINS. 


The outer circle, as well as the large trilithons, are formed of 
stones (a species of sarsen) found within a few miles of the 
spot ; but the inner circle of upright stones, and those of the 
interior oval, are composed of granite brought from a con- 
siderable distance. The surfaces of the uprights have un- 
questionably been dressed by the mason, who, of course, must 
have used for the purpose better implements than those made 
of flint, or even of bronze. The tenons and mortices of the 
trilithons have been cut, too, by suitable tools. And lastly, in 
order to place such cyciopean blocks zz szfu, extraordinary 
mechanical appliances were indispensably necessary. These 
stubborn facts have put the whole college of archzologists to 
their wits’ end. Scarcely two of them are agreed as to the pro- 
bable date of such a structure, or, indeed, by whom it was 
raised. They are only unanimous on one point, namely, that 
the ancient Britons were quite unequal to the task of erecting 
it. Some have contended it was a hypethral temple, dedicated 
to Ccelus, and built by the Romans ; others as confidently have 
attributed it to the Danes; others to the Phcenicians ; and 
others, again, to the Saxons. At the present moment, 
we believe, our antiquaries are pretty nearly divided on the 
most recent hypotheses started by two of their learned 
body. The one supposes that not only Stonehenge and 
Abury, but all other megalithic monuments in this country, 
were erected in the fifth or sixth century of our era! 
The principal reason urged in support of this astounding 
theory is, that during the long occupation of the island by the 
Romans those all-sufficient people make no mention whatever 
of it. The same kind of argument would as effectually dispose 
of ancient Etruria. The second hypothesis is, that the temple 
was erected by the Belgz, 300—100 B.C., when those invaders 
had pushed their frontier tothe Wansdike—an earthwork which 
is likewise attributed to them. Now the Belgz were the 
spoilers of the old Celtic population located in the southern or 
maritime parts of the island; and were, according to one 
gentleman’s theory, necessitated to execute that astonishing 
work for the age, the Wansdike, “in order to prevent the 
return, or occasional hostile incursions, of those whom they had 
stripped of their territories.” Believing, with him, there could 
have been little harmony between the two nations, the inquiry 
naturally suggests itself, Whence did the successful invaders 
obtain the granite with which to construct the inner circle, &c., 
of Stonehenge? The nearest spot where such material could be 
obtained was Dartmoor, one hundred miles off, and situate in 
the very heart of the country belonging to the fierce and 
warlike Dammonii, Celts of Celts. Did the Belg conquer 
them too—to say nothing of the several intervening tribes, all 
equally brave and implacable, and whose numbers were swelled 
by those whom the intruders had dispossessed? This diffi- 
culty, we opine, was insurmountable--at all events, no record, 
traditionary or written, exists of such a series of conquests. 


Light and Heavy Stone. 


C. H. SMITH. 


In many engineering works the weight of the stone is of the 
utmost importance, especially for low buildings occasionally 
under water, where there is a rapid current, or where they are 
subject to the influence of powerful waves ; such circumstances 
will require a heavy stone to be used, because all bodies im- 
merged are reduced in weight by so much as is equal to that of 
the bulk of water which they displace. The lightest stone that 
has been found in masses fit for building purposes weighs only 
about 103 lbs. to the cubic foot.. Now if such stone were used 
in sea-water, it would be reduced by about 66 lbs., the weight 
of a cubic foot of sea-water, and therefore it would be like 
building on land with a material weighing 37 lbs. to the foot, or 
about the weight of the lightest varieties of dry timber. The 
heaviest building stones that have yet come under observation 
are the dark-grey varieties of sandstone, from the vicinity of 
Swansea, Abercarne, the Forest of Dean, and the neighbour- 
hood of Dundee, some of which are even heavier than granite, 
weighing upwards of 170 lbs. per cubic foot. There is also 
remarkably heavy stone in some of the western islands of Scot- 
land, particularly in the island of Tyree, composed of carbonate 
of lime, with a large quantity of horn-blende in small nodules. 
Such stones are particularly well adapted for docks, harbours, 
breakwaters, sea embankments, and all other purposes where 
the violent commotion of water is to be contended against. In 
situations constantly or alternately under sea-water sandstone 


is preferable to limestone, because it is not so liable to be per- 
forated by the Saxicava rugosa, the Pholas, or other boring 
mollusca, which frequently honeycomb calcareous stones to the 
depth of several inches, thus changing a smooth plain face to 
an extremely rough one, and increasing the risk of the stones 
being disturbed by the action of the waves, which are more 
powerful against an irregular surface than a smooth one. 


Sheet-Glass and Crown-Glass. 
C. WINSTON. 


The great advantage of sheet-glass, obtained by the 
cylindrical process, is that of affording plates of larger 
dimensions, and of avoiding the waste arising from the circular 
form of the crown tables, and from the knot or bull’s-eye in the 
middle where the metal was attached to the tube. But the 
surface is much less brilliant than that of crown-glass, and is 
more wavy andundulated. The manufactories of glass in plates 
in France, Belgium, and the North of Holland, when the style of 
building required panes of large size, were in consequence 
gradually abandoned, and towards the close of the last century 
a manufactory of that description, near Abbeville in Normandy, 
one in Hanover, and two others near Aschaffenburg and 
Bamberg, were the last in which this process in the construction 
of window-glass was used. In England, on the contrary, the 
manufacture of glass on tables, under the name of crown-glass, 
had attained to so great perfection in the quality of its metal, 
workmanship, size, and exterior appearance that this glass was 
generally adopted in glazing windows of houses of superior 
description, whilst the material known as spread-glass or broad- 
glass, formerly manufactured in England on the cylindrical 
principle, was of inferior quality, and reserved for the poorer 
descriptions of habitations. It is true, however, that the 
English spread-glass was not by any means so good as the 
German glass made upon that principle. The surface was un- 
even, very rough, and defective in brilliancy, which rendered it 
less well adapted than crown-glass to the purposes to which, 
the latter was applied inthis country. This served to prejudice 
the public against all glass made upon the cylindrical principle, 
and it was not until the year 1832 that the manufacture of 
cylinder or sheet-glass was introduced into this country upon 
the principle generally adopted upon the Continent. 


Classification of Bridges, 


P. W. BARLOw, 

Bridges may be divided into three classes :—1st. The arch — 
a structure in which the supporting material is subjected to 
compression alone, but which contains no rigidity in itself. 
2nd. The suspension bridge—in which the supporting material 
is subjected to extension alone, which also contains no rigidity 
in itself ; and, 3rd. The girder—in which the material is sub- 
jected to both extension and compression, of which there are 
two varieties: one, which is subjected to diagonal Strains, as 
the lattice, Warren, and tubular girders; and a second in 
which all the strains are confined to the upper and lower webs, 
as in the bow and string; and Mr. Brunel’s girder, which is. 
a combination of an arch and a suspension chain, each doing: 
half the supporting duty. The second variety is the most 
simple form, but has no more rigidity in itself than an ordinary 
arch or suspension bridge. Of these three systems the girder 
necessarily requires, from combining compressive and extensive 
resistances, a much larger amount of metal than either of the. 
other systems, which will be rendered evident by a simple 
investigation, and by a reference to existing structures. In an 
ordinary arch the compressive force is resisted by the abut- 
ments, which in no way add to the weight or strain to the 
metal ; but, if the arch is converted into a girder, it can only 
be done by adding a tie-bar, the arch having then to support 
its own tie or substitute for an abutment in addition to its own 
weight. In a suspension bridge the tensile force is resisted by 
back chains, and if these are taken away to make it a girder, a 
compression tube or bar has to be used as a substitute for 
them (as in the Chepstow Bridge), which tube becomes in 
large spans, with its supports, by far the largest portion of the 
structure, and destroys the bridge by its own weight, the weight 
of metal being fully doubled to produce equal strength, and 
quadrupled to produce equal stiffness, if loaded equally all 
over. It is thus evident that if you convert a girder into an 
arch or suspension chain of the same depth, you at once dis 
pense with half the supporting material, from duty being trans- 
ferred to the abutments or anchorage, and being double the 
stiffness. Thus theoretically an arch will produce the same 
saving as a suspension chain, but it is not so in practice 
because there is much greater difficulty in dealing with com- 
pression than with extension. In the latter case the strength 
is correctly measured by the section of the metal ; but where 
you have compressive strains to deal with wrought-iron is 
liable to buckling, and you thus cease to have any true 
measure of its strength and power of resistance, a difficulty 
which arises not only in large iron arches, but occurs also in 
deep girders, and thus limits the extent of their application. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Messrs. Bettman & Ivey have been able to obtain 
replicas or reductions of the following examples of 
sculpture from the Paris Salon:—M. Fatourkre’s Diane, 
M. Fremiet’s St. Louis, M. Marioton’s /nspiration, M. 
STEINER’s Berger ef Faun, M. TourGcuEnerr’s Archer 
XV. Century, and M. Grecorre’s Echo. Copies have like- 
wise been taken of the following English works now in the 
Royal Academy:—TZvagedy, by Mr. T. N. MacLean; 
Despair, by Mr. Grorce SauL; Dr. W. G. Grace, by 
Mr. T. R. Mutus; 4 Sibyl, by Miss B. Brown; La 
Coguette, by Mrs. Apa Gett. Mr. MacLean’s Comedy in 
the Grosvenor Gallery and Mr. Couper’s Princess in the 
Royal Institute have also been selected. The works will 
add new interest to Messrs. BELLMAN & IveEy’s gallery in 
Piccadilly, where alone in London modern sculpture is 
worthily represented. 


THE question of establishing the. Museum of Decorative 
Arts in France seems to be still far from settlement. After 
a great deal of difficulty M. ANronin Proust was able to 
induce the authorities to come to a sort of agreement that 
the Cour des Comptes on the Quai d’Orsay should be 
assigned for the purpose. As we have often pointed out, 
the site is ill-adapted for a museum which is to be patronised 
by workmen, for they are never likely to visit the galleries 
unless on féte days. But there was supposed to be thrift 
in using the masonry which survived the conflagration under 
the Commune. The Conseil des Batiments Civils are not, 
however, disposed to allow a building of a semi-public 
character to appear ina condition that suggests impecuni- 
osity, and their proposals would absorb all the money that 
was collected for examples of decorative art. A new 
struggle has, therefore, to be commenced between M, 
Proust and the Council. The next ministry will have to 
appear as advocates of economy, and Parisians are curious 
to know whether they will allow M. Proust to erect a 
building which will be a departure from French precedents 
in being oblivious of appearances. 


THE facility with which English painters can interpret 
foreign styles is demonstrated in the forty landscapes by 
Mr. PEPPERCORN, which are exhibiting in the galleries of 
- Messrs. Boussop, VAaLapoN & Co. They are distinctly 
French in the way transient effects are caught, and in the 
boldness of representation. What Mr. FULLEYLOVE has 
seen he has tried to record. His pictures are essentially 
outdoor work, but must be viewed at a proper distance if they 
are to be judged aright. The influence of Coror is seen in 
some, if notin all of them, but Mr. FuLLEyLove, unlike 
Corot, never tries to gain interest for his pictures by 
introducing figures of nymphs. 


THE revealing of the new front of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, after fifteen years of labour, is an event of which the 
interest is not confined to the Florentines. ARNOLFO DI 
Lapo intended to have the exterior more richly adorned 
than it now is, but after his death economical ideas appear 
to have prevailed, and an excuse for delay was found in the 
absence of a cupola. The genius of BRUNELLESCHI over- 
came the latter difficulty. New fashions in art had, however, 
arisen, and to the fifteenth-century classicists the facade 
appeared semi-barbarous. GroTro removed a part of it in 
the hope of making another more in keeping with his tower, 
and the rest was destroyed through the caprice of Ucuc- 
CIONE. It was proposed by SANGALLO, Cronaca, and other 
architects that one in the fashionable Renaissance style 
should be substituted, but Lorenzo the Magnificent was 
opposed to the transformation. At a later time SANso- 
VINO projected a timber frontispiece, which ANDREA DEL 
SARTO was to adorn with paintings, but happily it also was 
left on paper. In 1587 some of the opponents of shams in 
construction were able to strip away a part of the marble 
casing, and the plain brickwork was exposed. A century 
afterwards people were tired of reality and of temporary 
expedients, and in 1688, on the occasion of the marriage of 
the son of Cosmo IIL, some Bolognese artists were em- 
ployed to paint the facade in fresco, after a design by 
PASSIGNANO. Its painted front was considered passable 
until about 1830, but little was done until 1858, when the 
Grand Duke Leorotp formed a commission to consider 


the subject. After the revolution Vicror EMMANUEL took 
up the subject, competitions were instituted, and the design’ 
of EmiLio DE Farts, of Florence, having been accepted, 
the new works were commenced in 1871. Unhappily, he 
was not able to witness the completion of his great work. 
He died on June 28, 1883, and it is recorded that his last 
words had reference to the facade. 


AN illustration of the design by Dre Fasris appeared in 
The Architect in 1873. It may be shortly described as 
consisting of three pointed doorways, surmounted by 
equilateral pediments, which are repeated at the summit as 
sham gables ; a series of canopied niches with statues runs 
along the front over the central and largest pediment under 


arose window. Smaller roses are over the inferior pedi- 


ments. The intervening spaces are filled with marble 
panels or with sculpture. White marble from Carrara, 
green from Prato, and red from Maremma have been used, 
and there is general satisfaction at the way in which the 
marbles are disposed. This part of the work was executed 
by AncIoLo MaRuceE ti, a marble worker of the old school. 
Among the statuary the AZadonna, by Signor SARROCHI, and 
the bas-relief by Signor PassacLiA, are most admired. 
The mosaics were designed by Signor Barasino. The 
selection of subjects for the medallions and statuary was 
entrusted to Signor Cont1, the historian. It was antici- 
pated that the works would cost a million of francs, but it 
is expected that the Committee, by good management, will 
be able to offer a saving of one-tenth of that sum as a con- 
tribution towards the bronze doors, of which the cost will 
not be far short of that of the facade. The modern work is 
much more solidly constructed than the old. The marble, 
instead of being a mere veneer, is solidly built into the 
wall. Three kinds have been used, as in the old work, but 
great care has been taken to procure those of the most 
durable quality. 
red from Poggiobousi, near Verona ; the green from Prato, 
near Florence. This last is from the nucleus of immense 
masses of spheroidal form, obtained from volcano-like 
excavations of solid mineral. 


EVERYONE who takes an interest in the disposal of 
sewage, and it is one of the disagreeable subjects which 
cannot be shirked, should read the new edition of the 


volume on “ The Treatment and Utilisation of Sewage,” by. — 


Professor W. H. CorFIELD, which is published by Messrs. 
MacmiILLan & Co. The object of the book is to prove 
that irrigation is the safest and most economical of all the 
methods of disposal. The allegations which have been 
raised about the risks of disease through the agency of 
sewage-farms are shown to be unfounded, on the evidence 
of authorities who are anything but partial. 


schemes for making profit out of sewage see the light at the 
same time, but for taxpayers the question is simply in what 
way can sewage be most effectually removed at the least 
loss. Professor CoRFIELD does not attempt to make out 
that sewage-farming is all gain, and local boards and cor- 
porations will do well to give some heed to what he writes. 


Since France is proud of her colonies, it was only 
natural that they should be represented in some charac- 
teristic way in the Exhibition of 1889. 


occupied by natives wherever France claims authority in 
Asia, Africa, and the southern isles. The materials will be 
imported, and in all cases shams will be avoided. ‘There 
will be a central palace which, we suppose, will be Cochin- 
Chinese in style. The work will be carried out under the 
direction of M. STEPHEN SAUVESTRE, architect. 


On Sunday last the remains of M. RupricH-ROBERT 
were deposited in the cemetery of Montparnasse, Paris. 
The discourses on the occasion were pronounced by M. 
KAEMPFEN, Director of Fine Arts; M. ANTONIN Proust, 
the President of the Commission of Historic Monuments, 
under which M. RupricH-RosBeErt held office as Inspector- 
General; M. Louvrier DE Lajoxats, Director of the School 


of Decorative Arts ; M. Liscu, Inspector-General of His- 


toric Monuments ; and M. Barty, the President of the 
Société des Artistes Francais. 


The white is Seravezza, near Carrara ; the 


In the summer . 
the subject is always bound to crop up, and a good many. 


A decree has, 
therefore, gone forth from the Marine and Colonial Depart-_ 
ment, directing the construction of copies of the houses. 
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ENGINE-ROOM AT FERGUSLIE MILLS, PAISLEY. | 
UR illustrations show views of the new engine-room 
() connected with the magnificent mills just completed 
at Ferguslie, near Paisley, for Messrs. J. & P. Coats, the 
well-known thread manufacturers. 

The erections which have just been completed are to 
supplement works which have been carried on successfully 
upwards of a century, and mark a distinct development, not 
only in the production of thread and sewing cotton, but in 
the erection of premises and machines to produce the 
same. 

The mills just completed are probably the finest mills 
existing in the world, and Messrs. Coats have spared 
neither thought nor expense in carrying through the whole 
of the work in the most perfect and complete way possible. 
‘The new mill is 400 feet long by 130 feet wide, contains 
five floors, and is about roo feet in height. An ornamental 
parapet is carried round the whole of the building, and is 
embellished with turrets at the angles, which are used for 
ventilating purposes ; also by towers over the staircases. 
Below the base the structure is of stone, and above this 
point it is constructed of pressed brick. 

The mill is lined throughout with glazed bricks, a dado 
of brown running through each room to a height of about 
5 feet. The floors are in the best form of fireproof con- 
struction, being formed of wrought-iron girders, and laid in 
cement concrete. Over this are laid ordinary floor-boards, 
and over these again floors of half-inch maple boards. The 
iron beams are all cased up with perforated zinc, and 
plastered. The columns are all encased with wire, and 
plastered. They have also ornamental moulded capitals, 
and the whole of the ceilings and ironwork are painted with 
enamel paint. The cleanliness, lightness, and general air 
of brightness and cheerfulness thus obtained is noteworthy, 
and forms a distinguishing feature of the salient points 
Messrs. Coats have had in view in their method of con- 
struction. Although the rooms are so wide, yet they are 
admirably lighted with natural light throughout, and in the 
absence of natural light an ample provision of electric 
light is made. 

Our illustrations refer to the engine-house only, and it 
will at once be obvious that this is no ordinary structure, 
It is detached from the main building. The interior 
dimensions are 80 feet long, 40 feet wide, and about 80 feet 
high. The engines themselves are what are denominated 
<ompound tandem engines, of 1,500 horse-power, the fly- 
wheel being 35 feet in diameter, and having forty grooves 
for ropes, these ropes working on to pulleys in the main 
body ‘of the mill, through the rope-race shown in the 
‘drawing. 

‘The whole of the interior of the engine-house is lined 
ewith Burmantofts faience, treated semi-constructionally, 
both the method of construction and the design being 
unique, and specially adapted to give solidity and breadth 
of effect. The floor is laid in ceramic mosaic, the windows 
are of decorated glass, the window frames and all the wood- 
work being walnut and teak. The colour scheme adopted 
throughout has been directed to secure thorough harmony 
-of result. The dado is carried out mainly in browns and 
-sage-greens, The enriched band of the dado is treated in 
-sage-green and rich yellow-brown, with the mouldings of 
-deeper brown. The wall-surface is a deep rich brown ivory 
dn tone, and the effect of the rustication is considerably 
-enhanced by the beautiful deeper tones of the colour 
-developed by it. The mouldings of the pilasters are in 
ich teapot-brown, the panels being picked out with yellow- 
greens, yellows, and browns. The caps are picked out to 
‘harmonise with the pilasters, and the frieze, which is in 
-strong relief, running all round the engine-room, is freely 
‘treated in harmonious tints of yellow-greens, brown, and 
yellow. The ashlar above the frieze is treated in pale 
‘yellow, with brown mouldings above and below. The 
corbels are also treated in brown. .The general effect of 
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the ceiling is a combination of brown mouldings and light 
tones of yellow in the panels. The mouldings of the ceiling 
are all in walnut, and the upper frieze band is in a quiet 
tone of faience. 

We are not aware that so elaborate an engine-house has 
been erected in connection with any undertaking either in 
this or any other country, and, in adopting the use of Bur- 
mantofts faience, Messrs. Coats were actuated by the inten- 
tion of having primarily a material essentially suitable in its 
cleanliness and durability, and, secondarily, of securing as 
complete an artistic result as could be secured, and so 
make their engine-house not only a show-place in the best 
sense, but one worthy of containing the magnificent engines 
which form the motive-power for their new works. 

The architects of the new mill and engine-house are 
Messrs. Mortey & Woopuouss, of Bradford and Bolton, 
and the Burmantofts faience has been supplied and fixed 
in their best style by Messrs. Witcock & Co., of Burman- 
tofts, Leeds, and may be taken as a favourable illustration of 
the successful application of their now well-known speciality 
to a purpose outside the ordinary run of decoration, but a 
purpose for which it has proved itself to be most admirably 
adapted. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME.* 


By Ry PR: PULEAN. 


[* the absence of our esteemed president (Sir John Savile 

Lumley) through serious domestic bereavement, I have 
been requested to address you on this our final meeting for the 
season. It was his custom to notice all important discoveries 
that had taken place in Rome and its immediate vicinity since 
the opening meeting. 

Notwithstanding that a certain amount of excavation has 
been executed since last November, the results, as regard 
sculpture, are not so important as they were during the preced- 
ing six months, partly because the digging necessary for the 
foundations of the enormous barrack-like structures erected on 
every vacant spot of ground—offensive to the eye of the artist 
and bewildering to the antiquary, who no longer recognises his 
ancient landmarks, encompassed as they are on every side 
with mountains of new brickwork—has been less continuous. 
The greed of speculators has, indeed, disfigured ancient Rome, 
but the archzologist has a certain compensation in the marvels 
of art discovered within the last two or three years—in the 
magnificent, I may almost say unrivalled, bronze and marble 
statues now to be seen in the Blind Asylum, adjoining the 
Baths of Diocletian. 

Fortunately, however, amidst the general spirit of destruc- 
tion, a more conservative spirit for the preservation of their 
national monuments is beginning to animate the Romans. 
Signor Bacelli, formerly Minister of Public Instruction, to 
whom the world is indebted for the excavation of the Atrium 
Veste, in conjunction with Signor Bonghi, is about to bring 
forward a Bill to prevent the concealment of these edifices by 
modern houses. The chief particulars of the Bill are as 
follows :—No buildings are to be erected—within a line passing 
by the banks of the Tiber between the Salara Vecchia and the 
Ponte Palatino—on the north of the road leading to the Ponte 
Rotto between the house of Rienzi and the Via S. Georgio 
in Velabro, the north side of Teodoro round the Forum, at the 
back of the basilica of Constantine round the Therme of Titus, 
and by the east side of the Coliseum, passing by the new Via 
Claudia and at the back of San Stefano, thence to the city walls 
as far as the bastion of San Galeo at the back of the Therme of 
Caraccalla, and thence to the Tiber near Salara Vecchia. 
Shou'd this Bill be passed, a vast space, enclosing all the 
principal ancient edifices, will be spared from obliteration and 
destruction, and its originators will deserve the gratitude of all 
antiquaries. If it be practicable, a petition in support of the 
measure, signed by the members of this society, should be 
presented to both Houses of Parliament. 

The Villa Casali on: the Ccelian Hill—mentioned in the 
President’s address last year as having yielded the elegant 
statue of Pars and the mosaics of Zhe Boxers—has continued 
to be a prolific mine of sculpture. One of the chief finds was 
that of a most beautiful head of Paz of Pentelic marble. It is 
that of a handsome youth, which, at first sight, might be taken 
for that of Afol/o had not the pointed ears and budding horns 
revealed the mixed nature of the being represented. A curious 
cippus was found in February outside the Porta Angelica. It 
is about 3 feet high, and of Carrara marble. It contains the 
bust of a man of middle age in a quadrangular recess. He is 
bald and beardless, with much character in his features. Ina 


* An address read before the Anglo-American Archzological 
Society of Rome, Apri' 26, 
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small pediment at the top, a boot and a sandal give a clue to 
the business of the person commemorated, as well as the inscrip- 
tion, which is to “C, Julius Helius Sutor.” This curious 
monument of a shoemaker is of the second century. 

Near the nymphzeum ‘of the garden of Sallust the statue 
of a girl, clad in chiton and tunic, in an archaic style 
of sculpture, was found. In the same locality, but at a 
period previous to our opening meeting, a beautiful altar 
of Carrara marble, circular in form, came to light. The 
sculptures which surround it are four cupids symbolising the 
seasons, divided from one another by ornaments like candelabra. 
The cupid representing spring holds flowers in both hands. 
That representing summer has in one hand a reaping hook, 
and in the other a poppy, emblem of Ceres. Autumn has a goat- 
skin on his breast, and holds a vase full of grapes. Winter, 
unlike the others, is clothed, and rests on an object the character 
of which it is difficult to determine. The perfection of the 
work on this altar points to a period when Greek sculptors were 
employed in Rome, probably that of Hadrian. _ : 

The cemetery outside the Porta Salaria still continues to 
furnish innumerable inscriptions and many interesting tombs. 
Between the gate and the grand monument of Lucilia Polla 
and her brother a fine tomb, with a curvilinear front towards 
the road, with an inscription showing that it was that of Junius 
Menander, was dug up, and near it a somewhat similar sepulchre 
of the Republican period. , 

It was from this vicinity that the magnificent sarcophagi 
(chiefly from the grounds of the Villa Buonaparte) came. 
These are eight in number, and of unsurpassed beauty as 
regards design and execution. Many amongst you may have 
seen them, but as some of you may not, a short description of 
them may not be out of place. The finest of these sarcophagi 
has on its side a Bacchanalian procession of nymphs and fauns. 
The perfection of the anatomy and grace of the dancing 
figures lead to the conclusion that it was the work of a Greek 
artist. A second and larger sarcophagus has a representation 
of the triumph of the Indian Bacchus, with elephants and other 
animals. This is a most elaborate piece of sculpture, and most 
delicately carved, the figures being in high relief. The cover 
has a frieze, the subject being the birth of Bacchus. At the 
sides there are figures of griffins unfinished. In fact, on every 
one of these sarcophagi there are parts in an unfinished state. 
This, from the style of the workmanship, appears to be of the 
second century. A third has Bacchus and Ariadne, with 
numerous other gods and goddesses. A fourth has a large head 
of Medusa, supported by winged genii. Two others are adorned 
with large masks. These are all the property of Signor Maracini, 
on whose ground they were excavated. ; 

Near the twelfth milestone on the Via Appia Nuova some 
men employed in digging for the foundations of a cottage came 
upon a female statue, rather larger than life-size, supposed to 
be that of an empress, under the type of Venus, This anda 
fine torso were discovered in December. 

One of the most interesting discoveries has been that of a 
basso-relievo, in good Greek style, on the Esquiline. It repre- 
sents a family of five persons engaged in the worship of Castor 
and Pollux. The divine twins are seated by the sides of their 
horses. Near them, preparing to pour out a libation, is the 
mater familias, of larger stature than the rest, clothed in a 
chiton, and with a veil upon her head; after her comes a 
youth in a fald/ium; then an older man, draped in a similar 
manner, but with bare chest and bearing a branch; then a 
young woman and a boy. This frieze is of Pentelic marble, 
about 5 feet in length by about 2 feet in height. It was 
discovered more than a year ago, but has not been before 
described. 

Sir John Lumley has since our opening meeting carried on 
his excavation with his usual enterprise and energy. The city 
of Otricoli, the ruins of which occupy a large plateau beneath 
the modern village of that name, attracted his attention on 
account of the extensive remains of ancient edifices strewn 
over the site. He opened several trenches adjoining the walls 
that were zz sz/u, but, although he was enabled to have the 
plans of these buildings, he found that in all cases the ground 
had been excavated before, probably by Pius VI., who was 
so much interested in excavating here that he for some time 
resided on the spot. 

Near the Porta Portese Sir John has recently found four or 
five sepulchres. I visited these a few days ago, and found one 
of them almost entire. It consists of two chambers of brick- 
work, one about 10 feet square, vaulted ; the other a smaller 
one adjoining, about 4 feet wide by the same length as the first. 
In the brickwork, at the sides there were recesses, each of 
which had contained the urns with ashes. From these cir- 
cumstance I concluded that the tomb belonged to the late 
Republican or early Imperial time, as in the second century the 
practice of cremation was discontinued. In one of the tombs 
was found a portion of a very fine sarcophagus. The sculptures 

represent a female figure reclining on a couch; on her left 
hand another female in the act of supplication; behind her a 
warrior with a shield, and two or three figures of men standing 


at her feet. The whole was so much damaged that the story 
could not be read. ‘The character of the work points to the 
early part of the second century. ‘Three heads of a later 
period, a fragment of a large draped male figure, and several 
fragmentary inscriptions, were also found here. Last week the 
floor of another tomb, with graves about 1 foot 6 inches deep, cut 
in the stonework, was also discovered. A gold coin of Galba was. 
also dug up. ‘ 

Having briefly described the more recent discoveries, 
I wish to point out the advantages offered to the antiquary by 
the Anglo-American Archzeological Society. 

A knowledge of archeology is of immense advantage to 
every traveller, especially to him who visits the Eternal City, 
for it presents a complete series of monuments, from the 
obelisk of Egypt down to the time when antiquity ceased to be 
such. What an advantage it gives him over those who care not 
for such things !—over the man to whom the Campagna is but 
a rolling prairie; to whom the Pantheon was but a dome: 
“pretty well scooped out,” but nothing more; the Coliseum, 
an immense series of arches, which modern engineers could 
excel as regards construction and extent; the Forum, a col- 
lection of odd ruins. In short, he cannot distinguish the old 
from the more modern structures. He remembers Rome only 
as a chaotic mass of buildings, and his recollection of it resembles. 
that of the young lady who, when asked if she had been to Rome, . 
exclaimed, ‘Ah! that was the place where men clipped dogs 
on a large marble staircase,” referring to the steps of the: 
Trinita dei Monte. me 

But to the traveller who has merely dipped into ancient 
history the principal ruins of Rome sort themselves in his. 
mind to a certain extent. Hecould distinguish the walls of the’ 
Kings from those of the Emperors, the tombs of Republicam 
time from those erected in Imperial times, and so forth. But 
to the experienced archeologist, and especially to the Classical 
scholar, the ruins of Rome rouse in him visions of the past.. 
He imagines the seats of the Coliseum crowded with spec- 
tators, and the arena peopled by gladiators, the temples sur- 
rounded by worshippers around the smoking altars. Not only 
do the most conspicuous ruins interest him, but every dis- 
jointed column, every fallen stone, is to him lit up by the halo 
antiquity throws upon it, and every inscription revives his. 
faith in history and helps to confirm all that he has Jearnt about 
the rise and fall of the Eternal City. 

Even the myths and legends which obscure the history of 
the remote past assume a certain reality in his eyes when he visits. 
ancient sites such as those on the shores of Latium. At Praatica. 
he sees the very hill on which A2neas, having landed at Ostia, 
built his city, and named it Lavinium, after his daughter. At 
Alba Longa he sees the city of Ascanius ; at the fountain of 
Egeria he is reminded of Numa Pompilius holding converse 
with the nymph. Within the city he has more tangible proof 
of the truths of history. In the wall of Romulus he recognises. 
the commencement of Roma Quadrata, and traces the circuit 
of the arx beneath the Flavian palace. He marks the gradual 
increase of the city by following as nearly as possible the walls. 
of Servius Tullius, and afterwards those of the emperors. Im 
short, through his knowledge of the various styles and the 
characteristic features of construction of each succeeding 
epoch, he can identify the edifices of every emperor, and 
restore the entire city, in imagination, as it was in the 
Republican or in Imperial times. 

To those who care for Christian antiquity, what wider field). 
could be afforded than the city which witnessed, I cannot say 
the foundation, but the consolidation, of their faith? In the 
pagan basilica of the Flavian palace on the Palatine he wilh 
find the type of the Christian basilica. He will see a portion 
of the cancelli separating the apse, in which sat the judge, from: 
the criminal and the people. 

In the grand basilicas of Sta. Maria Maggiore and St. Paul’s- 
he will see the earliest Christian places of worship ever erected,. 
and he will be able in the numerous later churches to trace the: 
process from simplicity to complexity ; from the one altar in 
the chancel to the numerous altars in chapels jutting out on alP 
sides of the original structures. 

He will find the atrium in St. Clement and Sta. Cecilia ; the- 
narthex in St. Lorenzo and Sta. Sabina ; ambones and regularly 
arranged choirs at St. Nereo and Achilleo, and also at St. 
Clemente ; triforia, or women’s galleries, at St. Lorenzo and 
Sta. Agnese ; primitive baptisteries at St. Giovanni Laterano- 
and St. Costanza; a magnificent series of mosaics, dating from. 
those of fourth century at St. Costanza, to those of thirteenth 
century at Sta. Maria Maggiore ; frescoes from fifth to twelfth, 
century in the subterranean church of St. Clemente; but, 
above all, he will find in the catacombs the earliest place of 
worship of all, and the primitive chapels in which the perse- 
cuted converts assembled in secrecy, which are decorated with, 
paintings of the emblems of their faith. Nowhere but in Rome 
can such a programme be offered to the enthusiastic student of 
Christian antiquities. 

To give you an instance of the utility of archeology im 
settling vexed questions relating to history. You know that 
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the origin of the Etruscan nation has puzzled ethnologists for 
years. Taylor, judging from their language, pronounces them 
to be of Tartar origin. Lord Crawford, on the other hand, 
found an affinity to Early German in these inscriptions, and so 
assumes that they come of a more Western race. Others 
are guided by the semi-Greek form of these inscriptions, and 
from the resemblance of their art to that of Asia. Now I 
have seen what is to my mind a satisfactory proof that the 
latter theory is correct. Some years ago, on visiting the 
So-called prison of St. Peter, beneath the church of St. 
Guiseppe il Falegnani, I observed that the lower chambers 
had formed part of a ¢ho/uws, that is, of a chamber covered by 
a beehive-shaped vault constructed on the principle of the 
horizontal arch ; that is to say, of one with stones laid flat, and 
gradually approaching one another, the whole held together by 
a sort of keystone in the shape of a bung. As this form of 
vault was abandoned when the arch with voussoirs came into 
use, and as I have seen it nowhere but in the East—for 
instance, in the wells of Hippocrates, in the island of Cos, in the 
Lion Tomb of Cnidos—-I came to the conclusion that it was 
an Etruscan vault possibly erected over the spring which exists 
there, erected before the foundation of Rome, and that the 
people by whom it was erected were of Eastern origin, for it is 
most unlikely that two nations, dwelling so far apart, should 
have hit upon exactly the same style of building in every 
respect. If you examine the three or four courses that remain, 
you will find that they slope gradually inwards and have a 
surface finely curved. You may see, also, an arch of the same 
character as this vault in the reservoir at Jerusalem, which is 
evidently of the Etruscan period. In making the restoration of 
the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos, I employed the /o/us to support 
the immense pyramid which crowned it, being guided by the 
example of the Lion Tomb in the neighbouring city of Cnidos. 
I may mention another instance of the use of another branch 
of archzeology—that of numismatics. When excavating the 
Temple of Minerva Polias at Priene, I found the remains of 
a colossal statue of the goddess, which stood on a pedestal at 
the end of the zavs. This was at first supposed to be of the 
same date as the temple which, from an inscription on one of 
the ante, was found to have been dedicated by Alexander 
the Great. Subsequently, however, the remains of the pedestal 
of the statue, which were left intact, were disturbed by the 
natives searching for lead, and beneath them was found a 
silver coin, then supposed to be unique, and for that reason, 
worth one hundred pounds. Four other similar coins were found 
afterwards, which reduced the value to about seventy-five pounds 
apiece. These were coins of a Persian satrap, who had governed 
the district after the time of Alexander, and were evidently 
placed in the foundation after the manner common in the pre- 
sent day, proving that the statue, and the pedestal upon which 
it stood, was erected subsequently to the temple itself. 

Sculpture is a sure guide to date if no architectural mould- 
ings remain. The archzologist after a little practice can recog- 
nise the difference between the real archaic of the pre-Phidian 
period and the false archaic of the time of Hadrian ; he can dis- 
tinguish Greek from Roman art by the quality of the anatomy 
and by the nature of the drapery, so that in the absence of 
inscription he can determine the date of a frieze, even if it be 
found far from the temple it adorned. Take, for instance, the 
frieze found in the Val d’Arricia, representing the murder of 
the priest of Nemi, and which no doubt belonged to the Temple 
of Nemi. This is of very archaic character, and points to 
the existence of an Etruscan temple pre-existing on the site of 
that discovered by Sir J. S. Lumley. 

I should like to conclude by saying a few words about our 
society, which professes to forward this study. It was established 
in 1865 by a certain number of gentlemen interested in archeo- 
logical pursuits, and from that date to 1876 it was mainly kept 
alive by the untiring exertions of the late Mr. Parker, who 
came every Season to Rome, and was most indefatigable in 
endeavouring to iliustrate the local antiquities. To this end he 
had more than 3,000 photographs taken at his own expense, 
forming an unrivalled collection invaluable to the students of 
archeology. After his final departure from Rome in 1876, Mr. 
Tighe, an accomplished antiquary, continued his work, and in 
1878 and 1879 I assisted him by taking some of his lectures 
and excursions. Subsequent to that period the society some- 
what declined, but was reorganised on a new basis in 1884, 
with the object of raising its character, and asking the support 
not only of those who came every season, but of those interested 
in Rome who were not constant visitors, as it was thought 
that it was better not to depend upon the mere casual contribu- 
tions of passing travellers. The excellent library of more than 
1,000 volumes alone ought to be sufficient in itself to attract a 
large number of subscribers. The society has to a certain 
extent been supported by liberal donations from our President 
and others who take a warm interest in archeology, and I trust 
that those amongst my hearers who are not already subscribers 
to. the society will become such, and that those who are not 
will point out the great advantages it offers to their friends here 
and in England. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING was held last week, the president, Mr 
William J. Boston, occupying the chair. Mr. John 
Keppie read a paper entitled “A Tour in Italy,” being an 
account of a visit paid last year to some of its principal cities. 
An interesting description and criticism of the chief buildings 
and works of art met with was given, his remarks being illus- 
trated by numerous photographs, ink, pencil, and water-colour 
sketches. A discussion followed, opened by Mr. William H. 
M‘Nab, and at its conclusion a vote of thanks was awarded to 
the essayist. 


MEDIZVAL GUILDS. 


LECTURE was delivered by Mr. William Morris on 

Sunday evening at Hammersmith, on “ Art and Industry 
in the Fourteenth Century.” It was pointed out that although 
in England there were some towns and cities bearing names 
that recalled historical and sentimental associations of the past, 
they had so often become nothing but names to us. On the 
Continent this was less so than in England. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this link with the past was so beautiful and majestic in 
itself that it compelled us to forget the life of to-day for a few 
moments, and forced us to a consideration of past times. As 
an instance of one of these links with the past, Mr. Morris 
gave a short account of the history of Peterborough Cathedral. 
Before speaking of the art and industry of the Middle Ages it 
was necessary, he said, to touch upon the rise of the crafts and 
guilds. The tendency of feudalism was to destroy the old local 
liberties of the people ; its very arbitrariness made the upper 
classes helpless. There was no capital in our sense of the 
word. It was a main care of the crafts that there should be 
none. The money that was lent at usury was not lent for pur- 
poses of production, but as spending money for the proprietors 
of the land. The land was not capitalisable, as it is now. The 
proprietors could not rackrent their tenants. Every free man had 
at least the use of some portion of the soil on which he was born. 
The spirit of association was kept alive by the guilds, and 
these in turn developed into strong organisations which the 
feudal system could not crush. The history of the guilds in 
particular is really the history of the people of the Middle Ages. 
It was not the towns that made the guilds, but the guilds that 
made the towns. In the course of time the guilds grew into 
associations for the regulation of special crafts, among which 
the building and clothing crafts were pre-eminent. The great 
guilds were from the first aristocratic and exclusive, member- 
ship being in the main hereditary privilege, but they could not 
hold their own against the craft guilds. The result was that 
these two sets of bodies representing the aristocratic and 
democratic elements carried on a continuous fierce struggle 
through the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and in the four- 
teenth century the craft guilds had practically succeeded in 
establishing their superiority. A few passages quoted from the 
rules of the crafts of the cloth-weavers of Flanders give a fair 
picture of the condition of the craftsmen of this period :—‘‘ No 
master was allowed to employ more than three journeymen in 
his shop, and he might take one apprentice. No man was to 
have more than one workshop. The daily wages and the hours 
of labour were fixed. No work was to be done on holidays 
(and there were ninety-six of them in the year). If the hands 
worked piecework the price was fixed, and also the amount 
which could be produced in one day. No one was allowed to 
buy wool privately. All mixture of wools was forbidden. The 
man who used English wool was not to have any other on 
his premises. English and foreign cloths were not allowed 
to be sold. Workmen not belonging to the commune were not 
admitted unless hands fell short.” Besides these rules, which 
must be considered as having been made in the interests of the 
workmen, there were certain others made in the interest of the 
general public. ‘The workmen, who worked to produce 
things which everyone wanted, must prove that they knew 
their craft well. They must serve as apprentices first, and 
under terms which would make it possible for them to learn 
their craft. After that they become journeymen, and then 
masters. The workmen must not work in a frost or in a bad 
light. All cloth must be a certain width and of a certain 
amount of excellence and durability. Finally, every piece of 
cloth must stand the test of an examination. If it falls short it 
goes back to the maker, and he is fined, but if it comes up to 
the due standard it is stamped with a sort of leaden medal, and 
so stamped it becomes practically a piece of currency.” Per- 
haps it was a kind of slavery, but these craftsmen by no means 
fought like slaves. Their moral condition was good, though 
their thoughts possibly moved in a narrow circle. Narrow as 
that circle was, that man cannot be called a slave if he can 
express his thoughts, and least of all if he does express 
them, and that in a way to give pleasure to other people, 
namely, in works of art. Those communes habitually produce 
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works of art. The mind of the workman was allowed full play 
and freedom, and his art was given and not sold. Between 
the fifteenth century and our own there is a great gap indeed, 
but we know that before long that gap will be filled up. 


DILAPIDATIONS.* 


LL defects, whether to the exterior or interior, which have 
A arisen through failure to properly maintain the roof, 
walls, door and window-frames and sashes, and other external 
coverings, are frimd facze dilapidations. For instance, empty 
or decayed joints of brickwork must be reinstated, although I 
have heard it contended by an authority on dilapidations that 
no matter how defective the mortar might be, so long as it 
hung in the joint no dilapidations accrued, notwithstanding the 
weather must have easily found its way through the soft and 
crumbling mass, and it was only a question of a short time 
before it would powder away of itself, if not previously washed 
or blown out, and it only required a touch from one’s rule to 
remove it. To be asked to point brickwork is frequently a 
serious offence in the eyes of the tenant, who seems rarely to 
understand how seriously the lack of a little mortar in a joint 
can damage the structure, and that it was his duty to replace 
it as it became wanting, so as to prevent the decay and disin- 
tegration of the actual brickwork which always results from 
neglect to point. 

The parts most remote from view are naturally those most 
neglected. It is rare indeed to find that brickwork at or above 
the level of the roof has received proper attention, and is not 
suffering from neglect. The elements do not so immediately 
and palpably find their way through defective joints of brick- 
work, as, for instance, through damaged slates and gutters ; 
and the former are therefore much more frequently neglected, 
with results equally disastrous to landlord and tenant, for the 
landlord receives his premises back at the end of the term 
to a greater or less extent permanently injured, whilst the 
tenant has to pay a much heavier amount for reinstate- 
ment than if he had complied with the covenants during his 
term. 

Under a building-lease and with a covenant such as the one 
in question, all defects to brickwork are no doubt dilapidations, 
and must be reinstated even though involving taking-down and 
rebuilding ; but, in practice, where a settlement has been 
caused by a subsidence of the ground beneath the foundations, 


I donot when acting for a landlord usually charge the tenant. 


at the end of the term with the whole cost of reinstating the 
damage, nor is it, in my experience, usual for other surveyors to 
do so. Slight and unimportant bulges I have always made it a 
rule to pass. 

Tenants open their eyes with astonishment when they learn 
they have rendered themselves liable to rebuild bulged chimney- 
stacks or parapet and garden-walls. “ What! must I give 
back my landlord a new house for an old one?” is an exclama- 
tion that often meets one’s ears, when a tenant is told that his 
liabilities are such. The reply is, of course, “‘ No; the tenant’s 
duty is not so extensive as that, but it is to render back to the 
landlord his old house, not improved, but preserved from pre- 
ventible damage and decay.” 

The condition of the drains at the termination of a lease 
sometimes presents serious difficulties. I have come to the 
conclusion that in the majority of cases defects in them should 
not be visited upon the lessee, except when holding under a 
building-lease, for up to quite a recent date the principles of 
sanitary science have been little understood, and drains have 
been constructed in such a manner as to offer a premium to 
disaster. No fall, or a fall the wrong way, rotten brick drains, 
defective joints or neglect to core the pipes, manufactured bends 
and junctions, and faulty and obsolete traps are the usual causes 
of defects in a drain, and for damage distinctly arising there- 
from the tenant cannot, in justice, be held liable, although I 
recollect a case in which an arbitrator, ruling the other way, 
made the lessee smart heavily for defects in the drains which 
it was hardly possible to avoid. Under ordinary circumstances 
the usual rule is to charge a nominal sum to cover the cost of 
cleansing the drains, if they need it, but of course damage to 
fittings or w.c. apparatus is a palpable dilapidation. 

In the case of a building-lease, the more stringent rule 
referred to becomes applicable, and the tenant is held liable to 
reinstate all actual defects short of actually reconstructing the 
drains on different principles. is 

There is, however, another point of view from which the 
question of drains must also be considered. Two cases were 
decided last year in which tenants claimed damages for loss 
and injury to health through defective drains. In the first, that 
of Bartram v. Aldous, reported in the “ Professional Notes,” 
where the tenancy appears to have been a yearly one, the 


* From the paper by Mr, P. E, Pilditch, Fell d i 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, , PE Oe aes 
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claim was disallowed, the judge laying down the dictum that 
the tenant “ could only succeed by showing that he was induced 
to take the house by representations made by the landlord, 
which were either false to his knowledge at the time or made 
recklessly, without any care whether they were true or false.” 

In Cleghorn v. Macdougall, tried in December last before 
Mr. Justice Day and a common jury, where the premises were 
held on a lease containing a covenant to leave the premises in 
“as good repair as they were at the commencement, fair wear 
and tear excepted,” an oral agreement had been made by the 
lessor before granting the lease to put the drains in proper 
order. The judge put the following questions to the jury :— 
“ Has the defendant satisfied you that the plaintiff failed in his 
promise to put the drains into proper order, and, if so, has 
the defendant sustained injury by reason of such breach of 
agreement ?” which the jury answered in the affirmative, and 
judgment was given for the tenant with costs. The difference 
in the results seems to have arisen from the fact that in 
Bartram v. Aldous it was not proved satisfactorily that the 
necessary warranty had been given, whilst in Cleghorn v. Mac- 
dougall it was clear that it had. Of course it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that no warranty in the case of an unfurnished 
house can be implied. These two cases seem to me to be well 
worth the attention of all surveyors when advising as to taking 
or letting a house. 

The rule as regards paintwork and papering under such a 
covenant is fairly plain, even without the assistance of a dis- 
tinct painting clause. Externally, I have nearly always found 
it necessary to require painting, if it has not been reinstated 
within a reasonable period beyond the usual three years ; for 
in that case the heritage is, as a rule, receiving permanent 
damage, particularly in our London atmosphere, and the 
longer painting is deferred, the more rapid the process of dis- 
integration becomes. Internally, if only dimmed in lustre by 
age, it should be passed ; where a further stage is reached, and 
it is evenly worn all over the surface and discoloured, cleaning 
and touching up satisfies the covenant ; whilst if it is worn to 
the wood, scratched or defaced to an appreciable extent, it 
must be renewed. 

The question of the age of paintwork is frequently imma- 
terial, so much depending upon the way the work was executed, 
the usage it has received, and the care taken of it. Ina terrace 
of houses at the West End I have recently surveyed, one house 
had been painted, as I received ample proof, within a few years, 
yet I was compelled on behalf of the landlord to ask that the 
majority of the rooms should be painted again, the work— 
badly executed at first—-having suffered from neglect and unfair 
treatment. In the next house the tenant had not redecorated 
his house since he took possession forty years before, but both 
paper and paint, though dim and rusty, were in such an excel- 
lent state of preservation that there could be no justification for 
demanding it again. 

Where there is a painting clause the surveyor’s task is, of 
course, easy, for although it is sometimes difficult to tell 
whether a house was painted seven or eight years before, the 
onus of proof in this respect lies with the tenant. 

The fact that only two coats of oil are demanded by the 
covenant will not always protect a tenant against a claim for 
three or even more coats. Where external paintwork has. 
been neglected for many years, plastered work particularly, 
nothing short of the latter number will suffice, the first coat or 
two being absorbed by the neglected work itself, and affording 
little in the shape of a covering or protection to it. 

Unless specifically demanded in the covenant, graining, im 
my experience, is not demanded for internal work. 

As regards woodwork, of course decayed external parts, 
such as window-sills, frames and sashes, dormers, skylights,. 
doors, and shutters, must be repaired or reinstated; and, in— 
ternally, such matters as treads and nosings of stairs so far 
worn away as to render the stairs sensibly uneven or to expose 
the riser. 

Dry-rot in timber is a constant source of dilapidation. 1} 
have frequently known it arise from so trivial a cause as the 
use of oilcloth on the basement floor, thus impeding ventilation, 
and where this is the case the tenant should, prima facie, bear 
the consequences of his ignorance or carelessness. Defects im 
original construction, such as the absence of proper ventilation 
under the floor, or the laying of joists on the virgin soil, are,, 
however, the most frequent causes of dry-rot. 

Some kinds of timber, too, are particularly liable to its: 
ravages. I remember a case where dry-rot had permeated a 
house in most peculiar fashion, picking and choosing its victims 
among the joists and skirtings with great-nicety, and it was 
ascertained that the portions affected, in almost every case, 
were of an American pine, which the builder of the house, a 
captain in the navy, had brought with him from abroad. 

In the case of a building-lease, the lessee is clearly liable as 


the representative at law of the builder of the house, for the. 


reinstatement of woodwork damaged by dry-rot. 
In the case of a shorter lease, the tenant is supposed to 
have taken the house with a knowledge of its state, and to 
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have satisfied himself that it was calculated to last out the 
term, with the exercise of due care on his part, and if he has 
omitted to inform himself of possible defects of this kind he 
must bear the consequences. 

The proper interpretation of the lessee’s liability seems to 
be that he is bound to make good the actual damage from time 
to time, and certainly at the end of the term, but is not bound 
to remove the cause, which would mean the reconstruction of a 
portion of the premises by excavating the basement, relaying 
the joists on sleeper walls, and thoroughly ventilating. 

No doubt lessees are sometimes made to smart heavily in 
respect of dry-rot ; indeed, I remember being asked to look ata 
house, which a Queen’s Counsel had actually agreed to take, in 
the basement of which it reigned supreme. I drew a faithful 
picture of the certain consequences of the unwary step he had 
taken, which induced him to set his legal mind to work to find 
a loose knot in the agreement, in which task, I need hardly say, 
he succeeded. The moral seems to be that even Queen’s 
Counsel are not safe in leasing property until it has been 
examined by a member of this Institution. 

In such plumber’s work as gutters, flashings, aprons, dormer 
coverings, rain-water pipes, sinks, and cisterns, all deficiencies 
must be made good, so far as possible, by resoldering cracks 
and redressing the leadwork, and where this would not be 
effectual, as is frequently the case, by reinstating with sound 
material. Zincwork can hardly ever be repaired, and, if de- 
fective, there is no alternative but to renewit. It sometimes 
occurs that lead gutters or flats are taken away by the tenants 
and replaced by zinc. There can be no doubt that this is a 
dilapidation. Indeed, it is something more serious, and I 
know of a case where some members of a tenant’s family earned 
several months’ imprisonment for such a free and easy reading 
of a tenant’s duties. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON STREETS.* 
By EDWARD J. TARVER, F.S.A. 
(Concluded from page 291.) 


J need not, therefore, fear that our new streets will pre- 

sent the juxtaposition of a deeply-moulded many-shafted 

Early English front, a strictly Palladian facade, and a so-called 

Victorian elevation. Our style is accumulating by the steady 

co-operation of most architects, and not by the individual 
originality of any one architect. 

Hence it would follow that the designs temporarily featured 
by our public officer, as to the general elevation of the street, 
would probably reveal a discordance, not in style, but in size 
and scale or composition amongst the several proposed blocks 
of buildings. ,And I venture to prophesy that the architects of 
them would be only too thankful to see how an alteration here 
or there would save their work from clashing with their neigh- 
bour’s, and that, in some cases, they would be glad to redraw 
their design in order to make it twice as effective as it would 
otherwise have been, while they were ignorant of its future sur- 
roundings. Supposing the ground to be taken up slowly, the 
first comer would still have the advantage of seeing the whole 
street plan from end to end, and of judging of the effect of his 
proposed building in comparison with the width of the thorough- 
fare, and he would also have the advantage of studying the 
contour map above mentioned, and of realising the grouping of 
his building with existing structures. 

Our officer would also be provided with a collection of box- 
wood patterns, in the shape of cubes and spires, with which he 
could put together a rough model of any proposed or existing 
building in the neighbourhood, As soon as the designs are 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of all parties—each having but 
one common object in view—the elevations would be redrawn 
by our officer’s draughtsman in ink, and carefully coloured to 
represent'the several building materials, and then be perma- 
nently fastened down on the general elevation, which would be 
available for the information of the next comer. 

As regards the form of thoroughfares; I would suggest that 
if a street be perfectly straight, it should be as wide as possible, 
and that its width should control the height of the buildings on 
each side of it. A narrow straight street with high buildings is 
a thing to be avoided, not only because of the sense of oppression 
and darkness caused by such lofty proportion, but also for the 
simple reason that the buildings in such a street cannot be seen 
and appreciated. If, however, a narrow and high proportion 
should be unavoidable, the street should not be straight but 
slightly curved or wavy in plan, 

A very slight deflection from rigid straightness is sufficient 
to produce picturesque results, as may be seen in St. Martin’s 
Lane, where the vertical form of the church spire so beautifully 
closes the wavy line of the street. Another charming view of 
this spire may be enjoyed from Chandos Street, just east of 
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Bedfordbury. The exact spot, which I always make for, is the 
last rain-water pipe, westwards, on the new block of artisans’ 
dwellings. The composition seen from here is very beautiful. 

In connection with St. Martin’s Church, the completion of 
the new Charing Cross Road calls for the most careful circum- 
spection. The Board of Works have already set back the 
boundary of the road on the east of the National Gallery ; but 
it is to be hoped that this boundary may be still further set 
back to a line parallel with the Gallery, which is destined to. 
have an eastern frontage of suitable design sooner or later. If 
this frontage be kept on a line with the wing facing St. Martin’s 
portico a great object will have been achieved, for the tower 
and spire of the church will be visible from a fair portion of the 
new road. Had the original boundary been adhered to, and 
had the National Gallery been completed up to that boundary, 
the church would have been entirely obliterated from the new 
road until one came close upon it. But, as you are aware from 
the public newspapers, the Institute of Architects have, at the 
instance of their standing committee on art, suggested not only 
this improvement, but also that the space to the north of the 
National Gallery, including the plot still occupied by a surviving 
public-house and another house next to it, should be acquired 
for the future enlargement of the Gallery. 

This committee, of which I am an honorary secretary, called 
attention to this matter at the beginning of this year, begging 
the Institute to lay it before Her Majesty’s Office of Works and 
the trustees of the National Gallery, as well as the Board of 
Works ; and we hope that our scheme may yet succeed, and 
that the Gallery may thus be separated by a broad road from 
the risk of fire. Besides this, such an extension of the Gallery 
would play an important part in the surrounding scenery, not 
only as a fitting coup d’@'/ from the new road, but as seen from 
the Strand along King William Street, and—looking into the 
future—from Coventry Street and Leicester Square, when 
Green Street shall have been widened. 

The obstruction offered to the road by the portico and steps 
of St. Martin’s Church is a question that has to be very 
cautiously approached. Ruthless designs and suggestions have 
been made by persons who evidently have not considered how 
inseparably the upper flight of steps is connected with Gibbs’s. 
design of the church. Amongst these suggestions I have come 
across the following :—One was to remove the continuous 
flight, and to ascend to the portico by separate flights cut in 
between the columns. This has the effect of perching each 
column on a lofty pedestal, to do which would make Gibbs 
turn in his grave. Another is to cut back the portico to half 
its projection, thus robbing it of its due proportion to the 
church. Another is to move the portico bodily to the east end 
of the church, which is too impractical to deserve a moment’s. 
thought. 

The lower flight of steps, in its present form, is not part of 
Gibbs’s original design, as may be seen in views made of the 
church before the completion of Duncannon Street ; and I see 
a way of removing a portion of these lower steps so as to add 
5 feet to the roadway, and yet to preserve the pyramidal line at 
the meeting of Duncannon Street and Trafalgar Square. 

While speaking of Trafalgar Square, it may be pointed out 
that there are two objects in this neighbourhood which may be 
considered as fixed points for very many years, if not centuries, 
to come. These are the centres of the National Gallery Dome 
and of the Nelson Column. They are both of them guiding 
lines in a classical composition, which will not bear a treatment 
of balance as opposed to one of symmetry. To explain what I 
mean, I would say that the Houses of Parliament present a 
perfectly balanced composition as opposed to the symmetricab 
centre and wings of the Gallery. 

By drawing a line through these two points above-named 
and continuing it southwards, it will be found to strike, not the 
centre of the road known as Charing Cross Street, but the west 
side of it. It is therefore impossible, when approaching Tra- 
falear Square from the south, to obtain a symmetrical view of 
itand of the National Gallery beyond it, a failure which just mars 
what is otherwise justly called the finest site in Europe. 

No wonder, then, that the Institute of Architects, as well as 
many individual well-wishers to London, are now doing what 
they can to remedy this eccentricity. It is certainly hard upon 
Messrs. Drummond that they should have been allowed to 
build their new bank in what should be the centre of the road. 
I hope that it is not unphilosophical to express a regret in this 
instance ; on the contrary, 1 hope that the laying out of the 
new Admiralty and War Offices may be seized as an oppor- 
tunity of setting the matter right. 

Our chairman has especially interested himself in this ques- 
tion, and will, no doubt, show you that there are no insuperable: 
difficulties in the way of solving it. 

Looking southwards from Trafalgar Square, the view is so. 
fitly closed by the clock-tower of the Houses of Parliament 
that its position must be an evidence of the genius of Sir 
Charles Barry. And while in this neighbourhood I cannot 
refrain from mentioning the fine series of views which break 
upon the wayfarer as he walks southwards along the eastern 
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pavement of Whitehall. At about Scotland Yard he sees Inigo 
Jones’s Banqueting House of good Portland stone, and then 
after Gwydyr House, the trees in front of Montague House, 
behind the green foliage of which the Clock Tower rises in 
graceful proportion, the whole forming a group which Sir John 
Millais has immortalised in the pages of the Corwhil/ Magazine. 
As a matter of colour, I always feel the want of a little red, and 
wish that the quoins of Gwydyr House could be taken out and 
replaced by red brick. The composition would then be as 
worthy of brush as it is of pencil. ; 

Proceeding still southwards fresh charms are in store, as 
the precincts of our glorious Abbey are gradually revealed, and 
by the time the pedestrian has reached the corner of Bridge 
Street, he must be stony-hearted, indeed, who does not enjoy 
the view of Westminster Palace, and the vast Abbey rising 
behind the comparatively small church of St. Margaret. 

I alluded just now to the Clock Tower closing the view 
from Trafalgar Square. Sir Charles Barry has given evidence 
of the same genius by placing the Victoria Tower so that it 
closes the view southward from Piccadilly Circus, 

I may be excused here for calling attention to a group of 
buildings first mentioned, I believe, by Beresford Hope, which 
may be seen from St. James’s Park, namely, the Victoria Tower 
rising behind the centre of the Abbey. To look at this from 
inside the park enclosure, about opposite Marlborough House, 
is a very economical way of adding a central tower to the 
Abbey. 

There is another view in St. James’s Park from the suspen- 
sion bridge over the ornamental water, which ought to be 
borne in mind when the site of Lord Carrington’s house and 
its neighbourhood come to be built upon. I mean the view 
from the Horse Guards, and which was evidently calculated for 
when the bridge was built and the park laid out. At the 
present time the picturesque white building is overpowered by 
a background of stock brickwork. This is not a matter of 
regret, but one requiring the circumspection on which I have 
laid so much stress. 

A few hundred yards to the north side of the bridge there is 
a view of the Foreign Office reflected in the ornamental water 
beyond a foreground of lawn and shrubs, which may be 
thoroughly enjoyed when the western sun lights up that 
building. It is surprising to observe that the seats, which are 
placed for seeing this view, are seldom occupied by the bette 
class of people. Such a garden in any Continental town 
would be rendered attractive, and would be thronged with 
loungers. 

Of course our humid climate is against outdoor enjoyments 
except in quite warm weather, and, I must add, except in 
fashionable quarters, such as certain portions of Hyde Park; 
but the successive exhibitions at South Kensington have some- 
what mollified our reserve in these matters, and have shown 
that English people can be trusted to enjoy themselves out of 
doors, like those of other nations, without indulging in rudeness 
and horseplay. 

St. James’s Park, however, is a masterpiece of landscape 
gardening, and intended for relaxation, therefore I approach, 
with some hesitation, the question of continuing the Mall 
through to Charing Cross, unless this thoroughfare be restricted, 
as our chairman has proposed, to royal processions, as a sub- 
stitute for ducking under the low arch of the Horse Guards. 

St. James’s Park has already been invaded, from Marl- 
borough House westwards, by a stream of cabs, and, if an 
improved public thoroughfare is required towards Victoria 
Station and South Belgravia, there is another way of providing 
it, as a friend of mine has suggested, namely, by continuing 
Pall Mall between Stafford House and Bridgewater House, and 
thence by a curved road, under which the footpaths of the 
Green Park could pass, to join the road in front of Buckingham 
Palace. 

There are such important considerations involved in this 
scheme that it can only be mentioned as a bare possibility in 
the future ; but I certainly consider that it would be the making 
of Pall Mall, which now comes to an undignified end west- 
wards, though the view eastwards is well closed by the dome 
of the National Gallery ; and it would render the St. James’s 
Park a safer place than at present for nurses and children 
along the whole extent of the Mall. 

While on the subject of our parks, I cannot help hoping 
that the connection between the arch now removed to the end 
of the straight line off Constitution Hill and the screen at the 
entrance to Hyde Park may be completed. At present, the 
arch and screen, being placed at an acute angle one with the 
other, have no obvious architectural connection, though they 
both are connected with the memory of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Now that a new statue of the Duke is in progress, there is 
an opportunity of treating these various d7sjecta membra as 
parts of accomplete scheme. I speak with much hesitation on 
a subject which has already been considered by H.R.H. the 

Prince of Wales and an eminent committee, and there may be 
difficulties in the way of my proposal, as it involves placing a 


statue within Hyde Park. I think, however, that the circum- 
stances would warrant the position. Starting, then, from the 
arch, which is so often approached by our royal family along 
Constitution Hill, I would place a line of equestrian statues of 
Wellington’s generals to flank each side of the curved route 
between the arch and screen, and then, on passing through the 
screen, the culminating central object should be seen, namely, 
the statue of the great duke himself, placed just beyond the 
point where the carriages turn to the right or left on their way 
round the park. It would thus offer no obstruction to traffic, 
neither would the statues of the generals be close enough to 
obstruct the traffic along Piccadilly and towards Grosvenor 
Place ; on the contrary, they would form convenient refuges on 
those long and dangerous crossings. 

Having now got as far as Hyde Park, I would express the 
hope that, in course of time, we may see a good background of 
foliage behind the podium of the Albert Memorial, the white 
colour of which is utterly lost as seen against the sky, which 
dazes the eye, and translates the fine sculpture into a mere grey 
strip. 

While on the subject of parks, and the means of rendering 
them enjoyable, I would call attention to the garden which the 
Board of Works have so tastefully laid out behind the Victoria 
Embankment. Here, again, the advantages are only half 
obtained. Such a garden, in any foreign town, would be 
thronged with people taking their proper relaxation from the 
strife of business, but we shut it up at nightfall, and not only 
convert it into a solitude, but thus leave the Embankment 
itself to be a comparatively unfrequented thoroughfare, that 
has not been altogether free from danger to honest wayfarers. 

A few years ago, a client of mine asked me to find a site for 
a flower market, which he was anxious to present to London, 
he bearing the expense of the ground and buildings, but, of 
course, hoping to make a profit out of letting the stalls. The 
plot of vacant ground at the foot of Adelphi Terrace, so hideous 
that it has to be concealed from the Embankment garden by a 
thickly-planted mound, was suggested to me as a site for this 
market, and heartily approved of by my client, who said that 
nothing could more suitably adjoin a flower garden than a 
flower market, and I had every reason to expect that permission 
would be given for a gateway between the two for the use of the 
yearly increasing occupants of the hotels and clubs in the 
neighbourhood. 

The question of vehicular approach from the Strand side 
presented grave difficulties, but in consultation with the proper 
official there appeared a prospect of these difficulties being met. 
As to the market-carts, I arranged for the laden ones entering 
by the Adelphi arches from the west, and for the empty ones 
departing by the steeper gradient in Durham Street, and no 
doubt their egress could be helped by mechanical means. 

There exists, however, a view of the busy wharf which 
occupied this very site when the Brothers Adam contrived the 
Adelphi with the object of combining the business of the wharf 
with an access to their new building from the Strand, and this 
view shows a laden and an empty cart entering and departing 
respectively by the very routes that I had proposed. My client 
further offered to pave and whiten the dark Adelphi arches, and 
to illuminate them with electric light, and thus to convert 
these unsavoury haunts into brilliant approaches to his market. 

It is unfortunate that the filthy smells of Covent Garden 
Market, where vegetables are sold in bulk, and where cart- 
horses convert the neighbourhood into a manure heap, should 
have wafted their odour over the mere suggestion of a flower- 
market. Most of the tenants of the Adelphi Terrace saw that 
a flower-market under their very noses, with private approaches 
to its terrace roofs, would be a boon to them; but the free- 
holder was advised that the market might be a nuisance, and 
so the matter rests. ) 

I have dwelt so long upon the West-end of London that 
there is not time to pursue the subject eastwards in a manner 
worthy of it. There are, however, few more enjoyable walks, 
especially on a Sunday, when the road is clear of tall omni- 
buses, than that along the Strand and Fleet Street. St. Mary’s 
Church (where we may hope to see the urns replaced on its 
steeple), and the elegant spire of St. Clement’s beyond it, make 
one shudder at the thought of their removal. There must be 
other ways of making space for increased traffic. 

On reaching Fleet Street, St. Paul’s comes into view in the 
very happiest manner—that is to say, seen beyond the descend- 
ing valley, and rising above the houses on the reascending 
Ludgate Hill. From Fleet Street the railway bridge is no eye- 
sore, but rather a valuable line of shadow in the middle distance, 
and, after passing under it, the gradual revelation of the 
cathedral is, to my mind, far more enjoyable than any large 
open space could make it. : ; 

As we get eastward an object constantly comes into view 
which I always look upon a3 both picturesque and thoroughly 
modern—I mean the Cistern Tower at Newgate. It fulfils its 
purpose without any artificial ornament, and is composed of tw 
modest materials, stock-brick and iron. 

Of all the picturesque views about the City, I know none 
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finer than the view down Fore Street from Moorgate Street. 
From here the steeple of St. Giles, Cripplegate, placed at a 
bend in the road, closes the view in the most perfect way, and 
makes one hope that it may always be borne in mind when any 
local improvements are made. 

I now come to a subject which affects our street architecture 
in another way, namely, the building materials used. Our 
atmosphere is so charged with deleterious gases that very few 
building stones can stand it, while bricks of an absorbent nature 
soon become black with immovable dirt. One of the most 
laughable sights in London is Messrs. Doulton’s manufactory, 
next the South-Western Railway, where white terra-cotta has 
been used for the springers and keystones of window heads in 
a stock-brick wall; the bricks have turned to soot colour, while 
terra-cotta forms spots of white. A successful combination of 
terra-cotta and red brick may be seen in the Penny Bank and 
St. Margaret’s Mansions in Victoria Street—a group of build- 
ings most happily placed at a bend of the road, and, if I may 
say 50, well worthy of its situation. I frequently go out of my 
way to see these buildings glow in the western sun on a summer 
evening. A building entirely of terra-cotta may be too staringly 
clean to be pleasant, and may be utterly wanting intone. A 
front of glazed materials, again, is a dangerous thing to tackle. 
The examples that I have seen in London do not tempt me to 
wish to repeat the experiment externally. Internally such 
marble may be effectively employed, as in a well-known 
restaurant near Oxford Circus, but in a private house, or in an 
establishment as nearly approaching privacy as a club, one 
does not care for the cold comfort of a wall that can be 
swilled down. 

Marble linings, when not too overpowering in their grain, 
have a transparent beauty which may sometimes recommend 
their use on walls, but this is a matter in which we have still a 
great deal to learn in order to secure harmonious juxtaposition 
of colours, while, for external work, most marbles fare as badly 
as stone. 

Portland stone has stood by far the best, and it is to be 
hoped that some quarries may still be found to yield more of 
this beautiful material which brightens up the landscape with a 
fairylike whiteness by no means wanting in tone. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral almost the only decayed portions 
are the sharp edges of the cornices, from which we may learn 
that it is not safe to copy Classic monldings too closely in our 
climate, but that we must invent some of our own. In Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, and in the Law Institution in 
Chancery Lane, both built about fifty years ago, the Portland 
stone is wonderfully sharp and clean even in shelter. 

It should be remarked that, where decay sets in, it is always 
worse in the sheltered portions than in those which get con- 
stantly washed by the rain. A dip is like a water-seal trap ; it 
is one of those things of which “a little more than a little is by 
much too much.” It must, of course, be sufficient to throw the 
rain off, and to prevent ugly smears on the wall, but one may 
see that the Classic soffite is a mistake in London; the dirt 
with which our atmosphere is laden clings to it, and eats into it 
like a canker. The soffites of stone balconies should certainly 
be painted as often as the woodwork of a house. 

The next best stone to Portland I found to be Ketton, 
which is used for the steeple of St. Dunstan’s Church, 
in Fleet Street. Every crocket on the pinnacles looks perfect, 
and the stone retains its pleasant brown colour. Austone 
stone, as used in the County Fire Office in Cornhill, in 1854-55, 
is fairly sound, but the colour is uneven, and some parts 
decayed. Bathstone fares badly in Plowden Buildings, Middle 
Temple, built in 1830-31, where it is used for dressing and 
string courses. The deeply-struck Gothic mouldings offer as 
great a warning as the sharp Classic edges. We must invent 
our own mouldings. Bramley Fall stone, used in the plinth of 
the London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, in 1837-38, is 
also decaying, and so is the granite used in the pedestals in 
front of the. General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in 
1823-29, though it seems, judging from a distance, to have 
stood fairly well in the arcade at Christ’s Hospital, built at the 
same time. 

Caen stone has stood well, as far as general surface is con- 
cerned, at No. 22 Basinghall Street, though it is decayed 
where in shelter, and is rubbed off where the passing traffic 
touches it. 

Exeter Hall, Strand front, exhibits wonderful sharpness, if 
it be the very Bath stone that was put up in 1830-31, but it has 
a coating which may have preserved it for now more than 
half a century, and further information as to this front would be 
welcome. 

In conclusion I should like to call attention to some of those 
little things about a town which go so far towards making one’s 
life therein a pleasure or the contrary. 

I have frequently looked in vain for the names of some of 
our streets—even of important ones—and a very stringent rule 
might with advantage be made of making it compulsory on the 
parish authorities to fix the name of a street on every corner of 
it, in the full light of a lamp, and not higher than the level of 


the first floor. The enamelled iron name plates now in use 
have certainly the advantage of being legible so long as they 
are sound, but they are very apt to become decayed by moisture 
finding its way behind the enamelled surface, and then the 
mischief increases rapidly. I would suggest that plates made 
of elm or other suitable wood, with the name branded 3th of an 
inch into them with a hot iron, and the remainder of the sur- 
face painted a cream white, would be most durable. They 
should have a capping, with a drip to keep them clear of 
smears. If placed high up, they may with advantage be tilted 
forwards. 

London is behind some other towns in the matter of placing 
the hours of collection on the wall and pillar boxes. They are 
generally hidden away, and carelessly dropped in so that one 
has great difficulty in reading them. In Buxton, if not in many 
other towns, these little plates are placed by the postman on the 
outside, where they are quite legible, and yet perfectly secured 
by a bead when the door is locked. 

The tables of cab fares, again, are often so placed that no: 
light falls on them, sometimes vertically on a lamp post, so that 
even the projection of the frame casts a long shadow from the 
gas above it. In Paris they have the good sense to place them 
at such an angle as to receive the light of the lamp. : 

Londoners are very long-suffering in such matters ; perhap 
they do not take any more notice of them than they do of 
other carelessnesses. Probably thousands of Londoners have 
passed over Westminster Bridge without noticing the empty 
panels under the lamp-posts, although most of these panels are 
properly filled with their bronze heraldry. 

London Bridge was, for a long time, disfigured by a ragged 
regiment of posts supporting telegraph wires all along the out- 
side of the parapet, as may be seen on photographs taken of it 
while in that careless state. No foreign people would like 
such things in their towns, and I believe the fact of their being 
kept in such good order is due to the outdoor lite of their 
inhabitants. 

Compare the suburb of Auteuil, or the west of Paris, with 
the very best suburb of London, and we must admit that we 
might take more pride in our buildings and fence walls than we 
do. Many of our thoroughfares are, in their general aspect, 
very fine, and worthy of all the care that we can devote 
to them. 


Proposed Architects and Engineers’ Registration Act. 

S1R,—My attention has been called to clause 18 of this draft 
Act, which runs as follows :— 

“The general Council or the branch Councils in their 
respective districts may direct that a name be removed from 
the register . . . where a person registered has, either 
before or after the passing of this Act, and either before or 
after his registration, been convicted either in Her Majesty’s 
dominions or elsewhere of an offence which, if committed in 
England, would be a misdemeanour or higher offence, or where 
a person registered is shown to have been guilty, either before 
or after the passing of this Act, and either before or after his 
registration, and either in Her Majesty’s dominions or else- 
where, of any conduct disgraceful to him in a professional 
respect.” 

The effect of this may, of course, be to strike from the 
register the names of competent men who, even for the last 
twenty or thirty years, have been in the enjoyment of good 
architectural practices, and may be the best men of their pro- 
fession, but who, previously to such a career, may have been 
unfortunate in the commission of some criminal offence, the 
punishment for which they have already borne. The informers. 
may be architects practising near them of less practice and less 
ability, who may be glad of the opportunity afforded them of 
thus removing strong and able competitors from their midst. 
Surely it cannot for one moment be expected that the proposed 
general or branch Councils will have such power conferred 
upon them by law as that proposed by the clause under dis- 
cussion. It would be most monstrous and improper and does 
not exist in the Council of any other profession whatever, 

Such an enactment might be the means of causing the 
most cruel hardship and injustice, bringing about the most 
unnecessary exposure and inquiry into a now worthy man’s 
antecedents. Imagine the application of such a clause to men 
who have honourably outlived some early indiscretion, and who 
perhaps, for a score of years have since been able, trusted, an 
deserving architects ; men who have been plodding on in life, 
never dreaming that it would be possible for an Act of Parlia- 
ment to be brought forward which should suddenly stop them 
in their pursuit of an honourable calling, nay, even prevent them 
earning their daily bread. 

The objection is, of course, to the retrospective character of 
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the clause. By all means let it extend to any future offence or 

misconduct, but do not, by raking up a man’s early ante- 

cedents, punish him twice over for the same thing.—Yours 

faithfully, J. B. CLARKE. 
40 Waterloo Street, Birmingham: May 17, 1887. 


LEGAL. 


High Court of Justice —Chancery Division. 
Before Mr. JUSTICE KAY. 
M’MANus v. COOKE.—LIGHT AND AIR. 

This case raised a question of some interest and importance 
to owners of houses in towns, namely, whether a verbal agree- 
ment between the owners of two adjoining houses in course of 
rebuilding with a view to giving each other sufficient access of 
light to portions of their respective premises, and which agree- 
ment has been partly performed by one of the parties to it, is 
an agreement which can be enforced as being within the equit- 
able doctrine of “part performance,” so as to avoid the effect 
of the Statute of Frauds, section 4 of which provides that no 
action shall be brought upon (among other things) ‘ any con- 
tract or sale of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any 
interest in or concerning them, or upon any agreement that is 
not to be performed within the space of one year from the 
making thereof, unless the agreement upon which such action 
shall be brought, or some memorandum or note thereof, shall 
be in writing and signed by the party to be charged therewith.” 
The plaintiff and defendant were owners of adjoining houses, 
Nos. 44 and 43 Gutter Lane, inthe City. Ina kind of well 
at the back of the two houses was a party wall supporting 
the lower ends of two lean-to skylights, lighting parts of the 
plaintiff’s and defendant’s premises In November 1885 the 
parties, being about to rebuild their respective premises, had an 
interview, at which it was said by the plaintiff, though denied 
by the defendant, a verbal agreement was entered into upon the 
basis of certain drawings, the plaintiff agreeing to pull down 
and rebuild the party wall at the joint expense of himself and 
the defendant, and each party to be at liberty to make a lean-to 
skylight resting thereon and running up to the sill of the first- 
floor window of his own building. Eventually the plaintiff 
rebuilt the party wall and erected a lean-to skylight on his side, 
as agreed upon ; but the defendant shaped his skylight so as to 
show above the wall and obstruct some of the light coming to 
the plaintiff. The defendant, refusing, among other things, 
to alter his skylight to a lean-to, the plaintiff brought this action, 
claiming an injunction to restrain the defendant from permitting 
his skylight to remain in its present position, or from erecting 
any structure contrary to the alleged agreement. The trial of 
the action occupied the greater part of three days last month, 
and at the conclusion of the arguments his lordship reserved 
judgment. 

Mr. Justice Kay, in the course of an elaborate and ex- 
haustive judgment, said he was satisfied on the evidence that a 
verbal agreement had in fact been entered into between the 
parties, not only as to the pulling down and rebuilding of the 
party wall, but also as to the height of such wall, and 
as to the position of the skylights on either side of it, 
and that the plaintiff had duly carried out his part of the 
agreement. The agreement if fully carried out would give to 
each of the parties additional light coming over the land of the 
other to his skylight, and this would be in the nature of an 
easement to each party over his neighbour’s land. The result 
of the law laid down by the authorities—which his lordship 
reviewed—was strange and not very satisfactory. An agree- 
ment to grant a perpetual easement over land was not an 
agreement to give an interest to land within the first part of 
section 4 of the Statute of Frauds, and yet it so far concerned 
land that it was not within the other part of the section which 
required agreements that could not be performed within a year 
to be in writing. He should have thought that such an agree- 
ment must come within one clause or other of the section, and 
his own opinion would have been that such an agreement suffi- 
ciently concerned land to come within the words, “any contract 
of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, or any interest in or con- 
cerning them,” which were quite capable of being read “ any 
contract concerning lands, tenements, or hereditaments.” It 
had been agreed that the doctrine of part performance only 
applied to cases of sale of land, or at any rate contracts for an 
interest in land within the statute, but having referred to the 
authorities, it did not appear that the doctrine should be so con- 
fined. On the contrary, it appeared from the well-kaown 
authorities relating to easements obtained under parol agree- 
ments, that the equitable doctrine of part performance 
applied to such easemen’s. After referring to the vario:s 
authorities on this point, his lordship continued :—These 

authorities seem to me to establish the following pro- 
positions :—(1) The doctrine of part performance of a parol 
agreement, which enables proof of it to be given not- 
withstanding the Statute of Frauds, though principally applied 


in the case of contracts for sale or purchase or for the 
acquisition of an interest in land, has not been confined to those 
cases. (2) Probably it would be more accurate to say it applics 
to allcases in which a Court of Equity would entertain a suit for 
specific performance if the alleged contract had been in writing. 
(3) The most obvious case of part performance is where the 
defendant is in possession of land of the plaintiff under the 
parol agreement. (4) The reason for the rule is that where the 
defendant has stood by and allowed the plaintiff to fulfil his part 
of the contract it would be fraudulent to set up the statute. 
(5) But the reason applies wherever the defendant has ob- 
tained and is in possession of some substantial advantage under 
a parol agreement which, if in writing, would be such as the 
Court would direct to be specifically performed. (6) The 
doctrine applies to a parol agreement for an easement, though 
no interest in land is intended to be acquired. I have no doubt 
that the present case comes within the principle of these 
decisions. The defendant having obtained all the advantages 
which the agreement was intended to give him, it would bea 
fraud on his part to refuse to carry out his part of the agree- 
ment, and to resist an attempt to compel him to do so by 
insisting on the Statute of Frauds. Therefore the equitable 
rule in cases of part performance applied, and accordingly 
there must be a perpetual injunction to restrain the defendant 
from permitting his present skylight to remain, and from 
placing any other skylight or erection on his side of the wall which 
would obstruct the passage of light to the plaintiff’s skylight 
more than the skylight which the defendant had agreed to erect 
would have done. The plaintiff must, on his part, give an 
undertaking not to obstruct the light to the defendant’s pro- 
posed skylight more than the present wall and the plaintiff’s 
skylight would do. The defendant must pay the costs of the 
action. 


GENERAL. 


Sir John Millais’s picture, Over the Hills and Far Away, 
was sold for 5,000 guineas on Saturday at the sale of Mr. Kaye 
Knowle’s collection. 

The Liverpool Exhibition which, among its other features, 
includes Old Liverpool as an old Lancashire village, was 
opened on Monday by the Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne. 

A Collection of Pictures which belonged to the late 
Mr. E. D. Wilmot, of Handsworth, Birmingham, will be put 
up to auction to-day (Friday), in Birmingham. The collection 
contains numerous works of the Caracci. : 

The Plans for the Imperial Institute have been on view 
in the smoking-room of the National Liberal Club during the 
week, 

Mr. Solomon’s picture Sasonz is to be presented to the 
Liverpool Art Gallery by Mr. J. Harrison, who has purchased 
it for that purpose. 

The Abbé Liszt has bequeathed to the city of Vienna 
Mozart’s piano, the original plaster-cast of Beethoven’s face, a 
water-colour sketch of Haydn, and Haydn’s baton, from his 
room at Weimar. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, of New York, has offered to con- 
tribute a bust of Sir Walter Scott to the Statuary Hall of the 
National Wallace Memorial. 

A Committee has been appointed to receive competitive 
designs for a statue of Burns for Ayr. Sir John M‘Dowall, 
Athens, has offered a block of marble for the pedestal of the 
statue. ; 

Plans by Mr. 3. Laue Fox, of Dewsbury, have been 
selected in competition for new Board schools at Dewsbury. 

The Names of Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Mr. Joseph Graham, 
Mr. G. D. Oliver, and Mr. Taylor-Scott, all of Carlisle, have 
been selected out of seventeen applications for submission to 
the next meeting of county magistrates for the post of county 
architect. 

The Council of the Glasgow Archzeological Society 
have decided to invite one or more of the leading Archzedlogical 
Societies in England to hold their annual Congress next year 
in Glasgow during the Exhibition. 

Messrs. Dennett & Xagle have constructed the fireproof 
floors and the large iron roof in the new additions to Hatchett’s 
Hotel and White Horse Cellars, Piccadilly. Mr. J. Waldram 
was the architect for the work. 

Mr. W. J. Macadam read a paper, “ Notes on the Ancient 
Iron Industry of Scotland,” at the meeting of the Association 
of Science and Art, in Edinburgh, on Monday. 

In a Limited Competition for the new Catkolic Church of 
St. Sylvester, Liverpool, the design with the motto “ Lux ” has 
been accepted. The authors of the design were Messrs. Pugin 
& Pugin. 

The Birmingham Students of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. held the last meeting of the se sion on We Inesday. 
evening, Mr. R. Peirce in the chair, wh:n Mr. W. F. Cross 
read a paper upon “ Galvanised Corruga‘ed Iron Roofs.” 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DEMERARA.—June 1.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Town Hall and Municipal Offices. Premiums of 50/. and 15/. 
Mr. E. A. Gruning, F.R.I.B.A., 9 Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

EDINBURGH. — June 1.— Designs are invited from local 
Architects for proposed Library Buildings. Premiums of £105 
and 50 guineas. Mr. William Skinner, Tewn Clerk, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN. —May 21.—For Building Public School. 
Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aber- 
deen. 

ABERDEEN.— May 
St. Clement Street. 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ANSTRUTHER.—May 26.—For Construction of Filters and 
Tank, Providing and Laying Cast-iron Main Pipes and Distri- 
buting Pipes, Crail. Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 724 
George Street, Edinburgh. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 25.—For Pulling Down and Re- 
building Frontage, No. 1 Woodlands. Mr. T. C. Thorburn, 
C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 

BooTLe.—May 25.—For Bridge over Canal, Excavation, 
Masonry, Steel Girderwork, Cast-iron Panelling, Cornice, &c. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bootle-cum-Linacre. 

BRADFORD.—May 21.—For Building Fourteen Houses. 
Mr. G. C. Gamble, Architect, 225 Leeds Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 24.—For Brick Chimney (30 yards high) 
Mr. J. Young, Architect, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 26.—For Building Hotel, Shop Premises, 
&c. Mr. A. Sharp, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester 
Road, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 26.—For Building Shops and Ware- 
house. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 55 Tyrrell 
Street, Bradford. 

Carpirr.—May 23.—For Additions to House at Penylan. 
Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

Carpirr.—May 23.—For Construction of Shop, Cadoxton- 
Juxta. Mr. Richards, Architect, Church Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—June 6.—For Building Market, with Arcade 
and Shops. Messrs. Cawston & Graham, Architects, 9 Spring 
Gardens, London, S.W. 

CHuRCH STRETTON.—For Repairs to Strefford, Craven 
Arms, Salop. Messrs. Gordon & Lowther, Architects, 16 Fins- 
bury Circus, E.C. 

CLAY CRross.—May 23.—For Building Chapel and Schools. 
Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 62 Dale Street, 
Liverpool. 

CLEATOR Moor.—May 23.—For Superstructure of Stable 
Buildings at Rheda. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, F.S.A., Architect, 9 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, and Carlisle. 

CLERKENWELL.—May 25.—For Building Club Premises 
and Hall. Mr. H. C. Leete, Surveyor, 4 Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C. 

CorkK.—May 21.—For Dining Hall, &c., at Lunatic Asylum: 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 

CovENTRY.—May 27.—For Building House in Hill Street. 
Mr. Herbert W: Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 


28.—For Extension of Board School, 
Mr. D. M‘Millan, Architect, 33 Union 


CREDITON.—May 25.—For Building Board School for 
Infants at Copplestone. Mr. Charles Cole, Architect, Queen 
Street Chambers, Exeter. 

CREDITON.—June 3.—For Reseating, Warming (by Stoves), 
and Lighting Parish Church. Messrs. Hayward & Son, Archi- 
tects, Exeter. - 

DoaGu.—May 24.—For Building Villa and Offices. Mr. J- 
Russell, Architect, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 

DROMARA.—May 26.—For Building Schoolhouse. Messrs. 
Young and Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast. 

DURHAM.—May 31.—For Building Inland Revenue Office. 
ple Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 

.W. 

ECCLESHILL.—May 24.—For Building Board School and 
Enlarging existing School at Undercliffe. Messrs. W. & J. B. 
Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Bradford. 

FARSLEY. — May 21.—For Alterations and Additions to 
National Schools. Mr. John E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. 

GLossop.—May 27.—For Builcing Free Library and 
Assembly-room. Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, Architects, 25 
Brazennose Street, Manchester. 

Great Horton.—May 27.—For Building Branch Stores. 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

GUILDFORD.—June 4.—For Additions to Board Schools ° 
Mr. S. Welman, Architect, 137 High Street, Guildford. 

Hauirax.—May 27.—For Repairing Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HARRINGTON.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Lewis Banks, Architect, 22 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

HARROGATE.—May 21.—For Building Two Pairs of Semi- 
detached Houses. Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, 
Harrogate. 

HorsFrortu. — May 20.—For Additions to Wesleyan 
Schools. Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, Architect, 6 South Parade, 
Leeds. 

INVERNESS.—May 20.—For Building Post Office. 
Hendry, Surveyor, 39 Union Street, Inverness. 

IRTHLINGBOROUGH.—May 23.—For Building House and 
Shop. Mr. J. Blunt, Surveyor, Wellingborough. 

KEIGHLEY.—May 21.—For Gasholder Tank, &c. 
Laycock, Engineer, Gas Office, Keighley. 

KEIGHLEY.—May 24.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. J. 
Haggas, Architect, North Street, Keighley. , 

KEIGHLEY.—May 27.—For Additions to Parsonage. Mr. S. 
Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KNOTTINGLEY.—May 25.—For Building Parish Room and 
Vestry. Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, Architects, York. 

LEEDS.—May 26.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Infant School, Classrooms, &c., Newtown. Mr. G. F. Danby, 
Architect, 46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

Lrerps.—For Building Warehouses and Shops. Messrs. 
Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Parade, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—May 30.—For Rebuilding Royal Infirmary. 
Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., 20 New Cavendish Street, Lon- 
don, W. 

LIVERPOOL.—May 
and other Buildings, Fazakerley. Mr. C. H. Lancaster, 
tect, York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 

LLANGEINOR. — May 24.— For Building Board Schools, 
Pontycwmmer and Blaengarw. Messrs. Seddon & Carter, 
Architects, 74 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

LONDON.—May 23.—For Building 
Kensington. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
hall Place, S.W. 

Lonc Eaton.—For Building Hotel. 
Surveyor, 47 Sherwin Street, Nottingham. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON.—May 25.—For Pulling Down No. 4 Grosvenor 
Street, W. By letter to H. B., 21 Sterndale Road, West Ken- 
sington Park. 

LYMINGTON.—For Building Five Cottages. Mr. J.S. Horne, 
New Lane, Lymington. 

MANCHESTER.—May 25.—For Building Purifying and 
Meter Houses for the Hyde Gas Company, and Supply of Iron- 
work, Roofing, Purifiers, Valves, and Connections. Mr. T. 
Newbigging, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street; Manchester. 

MIRFIELD.—May 26.—For Building Four Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. J. Barker, Architect, Town Hall, Mirfield. 

NEWPORT.—May 20.—For Classroom and Offices to Infants’ 
School, Barton’s Village. Mr. R. Braxton Perress, Architect, 
Lugley Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

NEW RADNOR.—May 27.—For Enlarging Town Hall and 
Police Station. Mr. S, Williams, County Surveyor, Rhayader. 

NORTHOWRAM.—May 28.—For Building Detached House, 
Stabling, &c. Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, 17 Bank 
Street, Sheffield. 

PENBOYR.—May 31.—For Restoration of Parish Church. 
Rev. J. Lloyd, Rector, Penboyr Church, Llandyssil. 


TORRINGTON.—May 20.—For Building Mansion. Mr. 
James Crocker, Architect, lor Queen Street, Exeter. 

WAKEFIELD.—May 25.—For Enlargement of Outwood 
Church. Messrs. Micklethwaite & Somers Clarke, Architects, 
15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

WEST BROMWICH.—June 7.—For Construction of Boating 
Pool (six acres) and Swimming!Bath (half an acre), with Land- 
ing Stage, Boat-house, Office, Dressing Shed, Shelter Latrine, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. John T. Eayrs, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, West Bromwich. 

YORK.—May 25.—For Piling, including Stone and Iron- 
work as required along River Bank adjoining Esplanade, Mr. 
G..Styan, City Surveyor, Guildhall, York. 


TENDERS. 


ABERAVON. 

For Building Dwelling-house, Shop, and Workrooms, for Mr. 
Phillips, Aberavon, Port Talbot. Mr. EDWARD OWEN 
JONES, Architect, Aberavon. Quantities by Architect. 

Contract A. 


PETERBOROUGH.—May 27.—For Building Two Houses J. & S. Rees, Aberavon > ‘ ; : - £945.09 .0 
and Shop. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, Bamber Street, Peter- Severton Bros., Aberavon . 5 : : . “820MOs0 
borough. Thomas & Cox, Neath ; ° ‘ . . he on0 

POULTON.—May 27.—For Construction of Sewer (150 yards). Jones & Co., Swansea. . 4 © + % + 800 9 0 
Mr. A. M. Fowler, C.E., 1 St, Peter’s Square, Menkes Griffiths Bros., Cardiff. . . . «+ + 795 2 0 

John Davies, Aberavon : ., 630 «0.0 


QUEENSBURY.—May 21.—For Building Baptist School and 
Alterations to School. Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, 
Queensbury and Sheffield. 

RODLEY. — May 25.—For Building Blacksmith’s Shops, 
‘Cottages, Stabling, Coach-house, and Sheds at Steam Crane 
Works. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 


‘Chis contract will be carried out under the direct supervision 
of the Architect. 
ABERGAVENNY. . 
For a New Road (528 yards), at the Nayadd, Cwmyor Lower, 
for the Abergavenny Highway Board. Mr. J. GILL, Sur- 
veyor, Abergavenny. 


ST. HELENS.— May 27.—For Cast-iron Stage Flooring, T. Jones, Abergavenny. ty-e-e- yes | eS 
Staircase, Columns and Landing, &c. Hydraulic Mains, J. Preece, Abergavenny ‘ : . ‘ » 210 0 90 
Ascension, Arch and Dip Pipes, Wrought and Cast-iron Gas J. Jenkins, Abergavenny . ‘ : : . 200 0 9 
and Tar Mains, &c. Mr. John West, C.E., Hulme Hall Lane, J. Young, Abergavenny ‘ : : : os S95 ee TO 
Miles Platting, Manchester. J. Jenkins, Abergavenny .  . : = + 18560 0 

TIPTON.—May 23.—For Construction of Outfall and other J. Powell, Aby. , ‘ . : ‘ o col79: 2Qnt9 
Sewers, and Outfall Works, Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, Man- A. Watkins, Clytha Hill . . : ‘ « 175 Qead 
hole Covers, Castings, and General Ironwork, Gas Engine- J. Price, Abergavenny. . ‘ : ‘ « Mijege 0 
Gearing, Agitator, Limer, Pumps, Elevator Valves, Troughs, B. Morgan,,White Castlesa¢ @ = °% ss. selon 
&c, Mr. H. J. Marten, C.E., 4 Storey’s Gate, Great George T. PARSONS, Llantheway (accepted) .  . trully sade s@ 
Street, Westminster, S.W. Surveyor’s. estimate... iach 56 oe 5 enna? 


RobER Ir ADAMmMs, > 


Patentee_ and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, ‘‘ VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 


Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leading Architects; 
GATE HINGES (Coillingé’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and CASEMENT 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. : 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired, This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No, 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. ; 


. VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, MANN 
is designated the “ Hurricane’’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work ag the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR ”’ permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITYLE trouble and expense, 


Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 


Loni 
co 


NIA 
Lr 


t 
\\ 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 


No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. ae an +. 42/- each. 
: For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7}x9. dyer 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. ae os +» 63/- q i i In 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x 12}. No. we with Silent Check PCHOD. 4 ns aie 


Size of Cover Plate. 5x ae 
Depth of Well, 64x 3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this. Spring is 
used one of the oidinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class oy | 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 


or left. Z 4 aad 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
ina moment to suit the varying 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


“VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate. can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action, 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order, 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- 
No. 148, without is n4 a ee §630/- 
Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5, 
Depth of Well 63x 3 diameter. 


= conditions of weather, and resist 
any wind pressure. The topcap egulates the beta pe 3 ppeed. The“ Victor '” 
Hal Spring willallow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 


o. 
139, with Silent Check Action .. Ki as ee +» 6-in. Barrel, 35/- 
10 £45 By ~ and aed fy teers 8-in. 9 - 
é 6-in. 149, without Silent Check Action or pring Adjustment 6-in, ,,  30/> 
No,150,without ,, ,, BS ... 30/-f barrel. 157 5 ales ” ” t with Rin. 4, _ 37/* 


Repair: kinds * ‘ A 
__**epairs to all kinds of Spring hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distances wili be promptly repaired and returned. 


ROBERT ADAMS-Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET BORO’, LONDON S.E, 


No. 140, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ABERDARE. BARNSLEY. 
For Repairing and Re-covering the Cwmdare Schools with | For Building Stone Wall, for the Barnsley School Board. 
Corrugated Iron Sheets, for the Aberdare School Board. F. Haywood, Wortley . ; : . £197 [5 0 
j. MorGAN, Aberdare (accepted ) . . $250Luu0 O A. Moore, Barnsley. . . . . 195,20 Oo 
ACTON. H. Hinchcliffe, Barnsley. A : ’ sel 7 3 Oe 0 
For Contract. No. 5, Main Drainage Scheme. S,.Squire, Barnsley. f , ; ; eeu, ¥ O 
Bh vce | eanetigeerta s | coe miter Bensley “acters nesta att 2 9 
. . e e . . . . Zz ’ : ‘ : . 
ae es ern eae: |f Gea ugers parm: | ae 
Wi. Nicholls, ; : ; d 3 | 14,3072 2 PORTER & HIGHAM, Worsbro’ Dale (accepted) . 104 4 8 
T. Adams é : > : A 3 +2 13,9281) 9) 0 BELFAST. 
A. Kellett . . . . . - 13,827 13 10 For Building Schoolhouse at Connswater. Messrs. J. FRASER 
B. Cook & Co, . . . . . . 12,188 0 0 & SON, “Architects, 117 Victoria Street, Belfast. 
G. Alldred , . , , : . ». 12,141 2 10 J. Croft, Ballymacarrett ‘ . ; . £1,200-.0 0 
CeCe ee INL ABT ge SAAMO 0 | M7, Stewart, Beltiast |. as ie ane Bal, ae oT OREO 
Nowelp Robson... . .. + nilsu lt «oehb7499402 0) He & 1 Martin, Belfast. ern, ay wl TeOmOeeO 
W. Neave & Son . : : Pre « 1411;683 7 0;, 0 W. Magee, Belfast. : ; . . . 1,100 oo 
J. L. Cattell, Lowestoft . . . . - 11,583 0 0 R. Thompson, Ballymacarrett . : 4 . 1,072: 10+ O 
Surveyor’s estimate . . oc . » 12,000 0 O W. B. M‘Master, Belfast . ; : : » = 1,065 0% O 
: BECKENHAM. J. Kidd, Belfast ‘ : : ; - » | 1,000" Oy 0 
For Alterations and Additions to Board Schools, Bromley R. I. Kerr, Belfast . ss % : 935...08 0 
Road, Beckenham. Mr. J. Lapps, Architect, 4 Chapel Hy Farr Belfast ; 5 / 4 ; 930 0 Oo 
Street, Bedford Row. London, W.C. W. KERR, Belfast (accepted) : ; : «14 9258n07 O 
Patman & Fotheringham, Theobald’s Road 760,255. 0 0 H. Lord, Belfast Q ; ‘ : : 918 0 O 
ee A rotipae elie ‘ eae Ti+59 J: Maguire, Bangor, co. Down . : . + 2 Ol2e Oy © 
arsian islehurst. . 4 . 4 LOKT{O. O : ) : > 
Gekick Pe ante; ; ond ma tc For ees ace Ane ne ee eee for ay a ae Mr. 
Wis Hz Ashfold & Co., West Kensington ; in5,984/197 O J, a Hote: NN. tee me S abe nelieels Pelast yc tabtt~ 
J. Marsland, Walworth : : HF 5,005%-.0°).0 ae sh B If ee jae Sk 
S. Grist, Aylesbury j : 5 $F25.008:1'0) 0 H. Todd, B if af ; : i Sane ae 
yy Sea€. Bowyer, Upper Norwood. : meeso740 0. 0 R 4 i = \aeee ‘ ? : ; oss donee a 
SM eedonyLower.Normaod janii tape S500 % 09 | | ty ye eel eee eo tecut an) <1 7 390 8 0 
H. Heathfield, Beckenham , - ; Mee5s70001S 0 WT ec ifn: pooled : ; ; ’ : ohh ie 
G. Parker, Peckham . ; : ; ‘ 5750.0 0 F Oui g Been : ’ > : : icy ie a 
i Ve Jones, Beckenham . : 59733 eR) A. Murdock, Spree : oe : - 
tephenson, Bishopsgate Street Without Oo, 0 : ‘ , : 
Kirk & Pasdall; Wialwiceh, : ‘ ; . 686 o Oo Ioats PRINTER, pelfast (accepted) : cceagenh we 
E. R. Palmer, Beckenhans , eet O5 Sor Oy 2 BICKLEY. 
F. & H. F. Biggs, Loughborough Junction . 5,518 o o| For Repairs and Decorations at Merevale, Bickley, for Mr. S. 
J. Smith & Sons, Morimood Junction . : crenbets 5% OF O Green. Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, 
W.& F. Croaker, Borough, S.E.. : Ges. 2245 0} 0 W.C. 
H. Hart, Great Dover Street, S.E. . ; » a 5207 1 Qj O Harrison & Spooner . 4 : : 3f,500 7 G2 
J. Allen & Sons, Kilburn . ; 5 . ay 97247 Or O D. Inns . . . . . . . . 864 0 9 
J. Willmott & Sons, Hitchin. : ? Eee 2eT 605.74 RoAs Lowe-. . . . » 749 0 0 
H. Knight, Morden, Surrey. 2 ; apy 4,080 hu) E10 W. OLDREY & Co. (accepted) : ‘ z » .650%.0}3 0 


MAHOGANY & HARD woopDps. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°noablroxDoN, BE. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tons, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ”&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods ‘cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &2. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, _ Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stouks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Adadress—« AcAJOU, "LONDON.’ 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other descrirvtion of 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &¢,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ED ww ERI Low EByYy, Son’, «x woobndD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
_COMPCETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION —<— 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & C0,, | Designers and Manufacturers SPEGIALITE ! 


ART METAL WORKERS, a Le of “thine ph of ART ae . he , DOOR FURNITURE 
IRONMONGERS AND MANUFACTURERS, | for Eoclesiastic and 7a 
ele | r AND LOCKS. 


Purposes, 
14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD 


LONDON, W.C. _| ine iter wopng” Brags and |ron. J» Designs and Estimates supplied. 


Proof eee of the following Illustration men te en may THE ARCHITECT ” can now ie Shiglaed in a separate form 
suitable for Framing :— 


THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. 


Size, eee six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by Post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CoO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


4 


BALLATER. 
For Dwelling-house at Ballater, for the 


36 Bloomsbury Square, London. Mr. J. R. MACKENZIE, 
Architect, 259 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


W. Duguid & Son, Ballater, carpenter 
J. Burgess & Son, Aboyne, mason 

A. Leith, Aberdeen, excavator . 

W. Mitchell, Ballater, plasterer . 

J. Grant, Ballater, slater 

T. Dick, Banchory, plumber 

i% Garvie & Sons, Aberdeen, painter & 


BUXTON. 
For Building Public Hall, Offices, Free 
Shops, Buxton. 
King Street, Manchester. 
Treasure & Sons, Shrewsbury : 
F. & E. Haynes, Manchester . 
we Southern & Sons, Salford . 


F. & W. Meadows, Stockport 
William Holt, Manchester ; é 
Samuel Robinson, Hyde. : ‘ 
J. Fidler, Eckington : : : 
William Brown, Salford . j . 
Gladwin, Buxton ‘ 


R. Neill & Sons, Manchester . 

la Beck, Matlock Bridge : 5 
G. Longden & Son, Sheffield . 
George Woods & Sons, Bootle 
War burton, Manchester . 

SALT, Buxton (accepted) . = 


CAMBRIDGE. 


For Pound and Reelhouse in Walnut Tree Lane, Cambridge. 


Mr. G. SmiTu, Architect. 
Story & Brignall, Cambridge 
D. Crown, Cambridge . 
P. Banyard, Cambr idge 
H. Turner, Cambridge 
TaR: Bennett, Cambridge 
Redding & Son, Cambridge ‘ : 
W. Clark, Cambridge : ‘ : 5 
G. Mills, ‘Cambridge Z 
Willimott & Sons, Cambridge 
M. YARROW, Cambridge ea 
G., Slater, Cambridge ; : 


—— eS ee ee eee ee eee 


Mr. WILLIAM POLLARD, Architect, 26 
Quantities by the Architect. 
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COLCHESTER. 


For Alterations to Premises, No. 145 High Street, Colchester. 


Mr. JAMES F. GOODEY, Architect, Colchester. Quantities 
supplied. 
. £588 10 oO G. Dobson, Colchester : ‘ , é - £438 oO Oo 
499 IO oO A. Diss, Colchester ? : : MEI S 0 C8 
363.16 It E. Eade, Lexden . : -u 4LGniO4 0 
159.10 0 C. Oldridge, Colchester 394 0 0 
jhe i 1: F. Dupont, Colchester : : : , 1383 F101 0 
: fae OOF a0 A. Chambers, Colchester . - : - Sagystoyo 
glazier . 94.94) 4 G. Bowles, Colchester . ; . “SIMO oO 


Library, and Market Lunatic Asylum. 


CORK. 


For Building Dining-hall and other Works, Cork District 


Mr. WILLIAM H. HILL, Architect, e 


Marlborough Street, Cork. 


S. Pemberton, Dublin. , ; ; . £2,998 Oo 0 
B10998 00/0) SoH, Cork). ss er 
i EE Bate te S. Thomas, Cork : : : : : 02,886.0 V0 
: eh Oe Wee P. Murphy, Cork - : 2,764 0 O 
pep kQe4009 FO} J. Sisk, Cork”. 9. Lev rece 
toe o | Ex Fitzgerald, Cork . . a 1 oes 
apenas Whe Bam. Mullen, Cork . é : : . | 2,600)00 0 
Heo eee ty T. O Finny, Cork (accepted)... sais 

9,083.0 6 DUNBAR. _ 
Ate o o| For Furnishing and Laying Pipes, with the Earthwork and 
aio Coeae Masonry required, at Spott Reservoir, for the Dunbar 

piaeG Waterworks Extension. 

Beha) D. M‘Donald & Son, Garvald, Haddington .f£1.990 16 5 
enemy ps Chalmers, Burntisland . i ; 1,849 0 0 
ees 2 ° a3 M‘Kay, Edinburgh (accepted) ; : 1,630 6 Io 

2 EDINBURGH. 


For Building Board 


School, Torphichen Street, Edinburgh. 


Mr. R. WiLSON, Architect, 2 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


Accepted Tenders. 


‘ £205 0 oO A. White, Dalry, mason . - . £5,700" Oo 0 
: 160 0 O A. Murray, Edinburgh, joiner . j ; 2,033 5 OF 0 
I50 0 O R. P. Beattie, Edinburgh, plumber . ; «6 FGFS 
150) OmnG P. F. Cavanagh, Edinburgh, plasterer 365 0 O 
eG ake e | T. Gibson & Son, Edinburgh, iron . F s2Ga ee oS 
~ 2130. EEG P. F. Cavanagh, Edinburgh, cement 309° 5 UG 
w> 233 FO as R. Stalker & ‘Son, Edinburgh, painter 125° 9. "Oo 
~ Lob ees T. Lamb & Son, Edinburgh, slater . A Io2 15 oO 
125. Ono The total cost, with fittings, site, &c., is estimated at £13,800, 
II9 oO oO} giving accommodation for 932 children, at £15 per head; or, 
116 15 0! exclusive of cost of site, at between £11 and £12 per head. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC , ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten- inch, wi ith parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathemati.al Instruments | 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


SLLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST) 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ack for“ Surveyise Lis.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Mantfacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, BON DON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough 
Cure for all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL W'S AWARDED A AT THE INTERNATIO NAL REALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELL:NGE AND DURASILITY 


The Original fare entors aud So e Manufactnier 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane Cheans ide. B.0. (Estahlished 186 ),) 


is an Improved 
Brass of a rich 
golden culoar ; it 
can be n.ad> as 
strong us 
steel, and will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wroughtiron. It is 
largely used for pump- rods, bo!ts and nuts, valve spindles 
propellers, chains .angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
boats, &¢ —For further information apply to Patentee and 
ALEXANDER DIOK, 


DELTA METAL 


Role Mannfact urer, 
Stree ot Landon. 


VOL. XXXVI. 


THE ARCH 8G) a OF 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Prick 125. 6a 


Office: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C 


110 Cannon 


mild s 


BOOKS. 


Just published. Fourteenth Edition. royal 32mo, roan, gilt 
edges, 4s. Gd.; or cloth, 3;. 6d. 
PONS’ 


ARCHITECT’S and BUILDER’S 
\) POCKET-BOOK of PRICES and MEMORANDA for 1387. 
By W. YOUNG, Architect, Author of * “Picturesque Architec- 
tural Studies," “ Tuwa and Country Mansions," &c. 

An accurate and reliable Price-Book for Bricklayers, Car- 
penters and Joiners, Masons, Painters, Plumbers, Slatere, Smiths 
and Founders, Zinc-workers, Belthangers, Paperhangers, 

laziers,&e. With numerous Memoranda useful to the Build- 
ing Trades generally Enlarged to 447 pages. The most com- 
| prehensive Price- Book published, 

London; E. & F. N. SPON, 125 Strand. 


Tnst ‘published, crown 8yo, cloth, 9s. 
UANTiTY SURVEYING. For the use of| . 
Surveyors, Architects, Engineers, and Builders. By J* 
LEANING. £fecond Edition, Revised. 
London : E. & F. N. SPON, 125 Strand. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


RACTICAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
A. Browlky Hours, Assoc Mem. Inst. C.E. 
lilustrations. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
_London : E.&F. N. SPON, 125 Strand. 


By 
With 87 


Price One Shilling, or post free for 14 stamps. 
NEW EDITION. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


| With full descriptions and prices of the most important in- 
ventions and improvements in Stab'e and Harness-Room 
Fittings, Stable Paving, Drainage, Ventilation, &c., &c. 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, 
St. Pancras Roap, Lonpon, N.W. 


Bound in Cloth, lettered, 24s. 


‘HISTOIRE ARTISTIQUE 
DU METAL.” 


By René Ménard. 
A Grand Volume. Full of Illustrations. 


| 


Well worthy of the attention of connoisseurs 
in this handicraft. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


BUY YOUR TIMBER IN THE LOG AND 


SAVE 40 PER CENT. BY USING 


Over 800 in use. 


The only satisfactory Timber-drying & 
Apparatus. s 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. = : 
At work in the following, amongst other Towns: = = 
London, Liverpool. Manchester, Alnwick, Barns- ie = 


ley, Barnstaple, Birmingham, Burnley, Devon- ~ 
port, Dumtarton, Gloucester, Lancaster, Leeds, 3 
Newton Heath, Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, 3 
Salford, Southampton, Todmorden, Wakefield, 3 
West Hartlepool, Yeadon, &c., &c. 

Full particulars and prices of 


PHILIP PARSONS, 31 Snow Hill, London, E.¢. 


Docs NOT wurp the Timber or harden the surface. 


VENETIAN. WINDOW BLINDS. 


Mad ee lete, 57, cae we colour, warranted. SHOP, 
SUN. WIRE, FANCY CANE, and SPRING ROLLER 
BLINDS. ‘iy lena free of charge. 


W. PAYNE AND CO. 
1 RUSSELL, ROAD, RYE LANE, PECKHAM, 


Inch timber thorouahlu seasoned in a week, not desiccated. 


OFFICE: 


OLD BLINDS RE-PAINTED, TAPED, 

3d. per foot, equal to New. 

SHOP SUN BLINDS Fitted com plete. 

N.B.—References from all parts. Special Prigss to the Trade 
and Builders. stablished 23 years. 


. [London : GruzERTWoop& Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Bankers: London 8, Western and London Provincial. 


and CORDED, 


EEE 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SS eee 


DEWSBURY. 
For Building Wesleyan Mission-room, 
&e., at Common Side. 
tects, Huddersfield and PAs 
W. Scott & Son, mason : 
S. Armitage & Son, joiner 
FF) Newsome, plumber . . . 
G. Fawcett, slater 
Jt Broadbent, plasterer : 
All of Dewsbury. 


For Ccttages proposed to be built at Ashgrove. 


Mackay, C.E., Architect, Elgin. 
A ccepted Tenders. 
J. Ross, carpenter é : : 
A. & W. Watt, mason . 
J. Brodie, plasterer 
J. Wilson, slater . 


School, Classroom, 


For Building Residence, Stabling, 


FARNHAM. 
Lodge, &c., at Runford, for 


Messrs. J. KIRK & SONS, Archi- Mra). re Knight. Mr. T. WONNACOTT, ’ Architect, Fair- 
field, Farnham. 
- £457 10 oO Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham - £2,495 9 0 
eneze. (0.10 Comport, Northiam, Sussex Peo 
39 I0 O Parratt, Farnham orl ieee a 
30 16 oO Diamond, Farnham . . 2,077 9 9 
30. Oy O GARLAND, Aldershot (accepted ) . A OOO 
ELGIN. HARBERTON. 
Mr. H. M.S. | For Erection of Farm Buildings at Eastleigh, Harberton, 
Devon. 
peVabsleys Halliwell? WK a! Pe Wena A ILLS 30M aS 
- £268 0 ©] J. Rogers, Aveton Giffard .  . . « + 290 0 0 
- 198 2 0 W. Browne, Harbertonford . 275 0'0O 
81 10 0 Edgcumbe & Harvey, Strete -. 272.0. @ 
if oP es ii, LAKEMAN, Aveton Giffard (accepted ) 27.0705 0 
16.17. 0 


ji Hunter, plumber 


For Building Villa, Reidhaven Street, Elgin. 


& SUTHERLAND, Architects, Elgin. 


James Allan, Elgin, mason. 
James Macbeth, Elgin, carpenter. 
John Hunter, Elgin, plumber. 
Gray & Munro, Elgin, plasterer. 
Wm. Mclver, Elgin, slater. 
Kinbrea & Son, Elgin, painter. 


HANLEY. 


For Building Cliffe Vale Pottery, Hanley, for Mr. T. W. Twy- 
R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Sur- 


ford. Messrs. 


Messrs. BRUCE 


LEEDS. 


For Building Central Higher Grade School, for the Leeds 


veyors & Valuers, Hanley. Quantities by the Architects. 


Richard Puxton, Hanley. : 
Richard Bradbury, Stoke-on- Trent 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton : 
J. T. Clarke, Hanley 

John Proctor, Tunstall 

William Collis, Longton . 

Nicholas Bennett, Burslem 

John Gallimore; Newcastle 

Tom S. Bromage, Longton 
Thomas Godwin, Hanley 


NATHAN BARLOw, Stoke-on- -Trent (accepted) 


Cornelius Cornes, Hanley : : 
Charles Cope, Tunstall 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 
Binz8 oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPR(D JCINS 
COLGURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Pcans of Estatss, with or without Views. taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Ceetiricats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracun’s TaBuss, upon application. 


School Board. Messrs. KELLY & BIRCHALL, Architects, 


Leeds. 
James Wood, builder. ‘ ; HET3 32048 O 
Taylor & Parsons, ironfounder 2453-3" 0 
W. & C. Barrand, plumber 993 Io 0 
J. Season, slater 1 PTE AKG) | & 
W. Holdsworth, plasterer 13083 7 
Haale Pickersgill, painter . 120504 0 
Total HB17;235) 527 
. £12,600 © ©] ‘Total cost for 2,109 children will probably be under £10 per 
ms wEEZ {000 8 On 0-1 Lead: 
11,997 0 O 
11,944 0 O LEDBURY. 
11,797. 0 o| For Market and Roads, Ledbury. Mr. WILLIAM H. GRAY, 
11,635 5,0 “0 Engineer, Tewkesbury. 
II;550 O O Contract No. 
11,438 18 o Harrington, Ledbury 399 0 O 
1,062. O80 Braithwaite, West Bromwich 2000 OO 
10,700) .Ol, O Keay, Birmingham... 281 10 O 
10,460 0 O Perkins & Bellamy, Ross 264° °O 0 
TOs One O Crump, Gloucester ‘ BRB) C 
9,995 90 oO WALLER, Tewkesbury (accepted) 222°-0 10 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS 5 & COx; 
CORSHAM, WILTS. j 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&e., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T, PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the 

country returned by evening mail on the sim day. Terms on 

epplication. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T, PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 
ESTABIISHED 50 YEARS. 


POCSCOSOSEEOSES OHSS OSD FOSS CSOD HSEOOS 


SIMPLEX TEA 

SeSHOOe 

| GLAZING 

N For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 

*x**«*x% SKYLIGHTS & 

< Sx HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special sontract Required. 


(No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


ere tr 


GROVER & Co. (#imiter), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
t(LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * * 
PO SSSSCCESESSSSESPESSSESSSCSOSCSSOCOVEOD 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 
BARTON & BALLARD, 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House Jor H.R H, the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects Cata’ogues free. 
Builders supplied from £tock on Best Terms. 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AnD TRACING. 


Surveys, Levels, Designs, DeTAILs, WorKINa DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DeeDS, &C., dC. 
HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C., 
22 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


I, SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
whe Par tion of Bath Stone, 
oe. 


and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


TRADE MARK. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The King of Type-writers ; the most ey and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. ‘Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
ment. Officials, Ministers, Authors Journ alists, Stenographers, 
and‘ All sorts and conditions of men. 

Sole London Office: 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
| HOO Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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LEDBURY— continued. 


Contract lVo. I. 


King, Gloucester . F ° 3 8 : t:4,078ln0 oO 
Davis, Hereford . A ° . @ 1008210: oO 
LAN E, Kidderminster (accepted). . . $2437 R08 O 


LONDON. 
For Proposed Alterations at the Circus Café, 213 Oxford Street. 
Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
Patman & Fotheringham . - £1,598 0 © 
B. E. Nightingale . 1,840 0 O 
For Painting Works at Workhouse and Infirmary, Princes 
Street, Old Gravel Lane, for the Guardians, St. George-in- 


the East. Messrs. WILSON, SON & ALDWINCKLE, Archi- 
tects, 2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Castle . . . . . . ipl 1,447 0 O 
Holliday ° ° ° ‘ e ® s 61,075.10" O 
McCarthy . . . : ° ° ° A 839 0 Oo 
Proctor : . . . iV ae) 
HOLLAND (accepted) . . A : = ee Oo nO 


For Alterations and Repairs at the Dolphin Public-house, 
Milk Street, Cheapside, E.C., for Messrs. Deakin & 
Crimmen. Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, 
W.C. Quantities SvRENeS 

S. L. Green . 


° 8 s . ° £989 @) [e) 
J. Anley . . A . . ah 9208 OF 0 
W. Oldrey & Gos ‘ . . F SO3a"0 80 
Ward & Lamble . . . : ° : 8797 Gy oO 
Spencer & Co. . : . ; 870 0 O 
S. Gregory & Co. ° ° : SAF OO 
W. Royal : . : : . 829 0 O 
John Walker ° . : 5 4 9 700k OO 

Pewterer’s Work. 

W. Helling . . : : . .£104 0 O 
Watts & Co. . ° ° ° A ete 9 
T. Heath ° . 770 =O 


For Repairs and Paitcne at the Thaiictrdl Schools, Plashet, 
for the Guardians, St. George-i -in-the-East. Messrs. WILSON, 
Son & ALDWINCKLE, Architects, 2 East India Avenue, 
Leadenhall Street, E. es 


McCarthy . . : . £290 0 O 
Proctor 2 275 OmO 
HOLLAND (accepted) ; 230..0% 0 


LONDON — continued. 
For Building Four Houses and Shops, Burdett Road, for 
Messrs. Abbotts & Fletcher. Mr. C. DuNCH, Architect. 


Hearle & Sons . . : . ‘ ° 2,449 O O 
Perry.&.Co. . ° : : . . . Lag 0 O° 
Gregar - met . . ° wwas2nA Gg? O° 
Greenwood ° . . ° = . eunagtoe| OF. 0 
Morter . ° ae bre : . . “aan: 2). 0 
Johnson ° : . . a ° » 2;289 0 O 
Harris & Wardrop . ° . ° ‘ « 2273-0 .0 
Shurmur . . . ° ° . ¢ 2,2502) Oo 
t Walker 6 ° o ° ° a 2,096 0. me) 


For Works in Coulter oe oe Street, Spring Vale, and 
Spring Vale Terrace, Hammersmith. 


G. Felton, Kilburn is ee Mae “4 1,474.0! © 
J. Mears, South Kensington . . 1,405 0 O 
G. Aldred, Strand-on-the-Green, Kew 1,399 0: Oo 
H. Carter, Munster Road, Fulham . : 1,384 0 O 
Nowell & Robson, Warwick Road, Kensington 1,340 0 O 
W. G. Coat, Bridge Road, Hammersmith Ca Rc Ae Me 
Trickett & Sons, Millwall’. : Tene oD 6 
Tomes & Wimpey, The Grove, Hammersmith is7ae20 O 
NEAVE & SON, Paddington (accepted ) 1,186 0 O 


For Rebuilding No. 62 Shoreditch, for Messrs. Wipe & Peggs 


Mr. J. W. "PEGG, Architect. 4 
Kiddle & Sons . . . : * nt - £1,840 0. 0 
W. Shurmur, . : . . : . FOE ae oO 
J. Chessum : : A : ; : o uh, O23eeane oO 
ils R. Cordell ° a e 8 6 ) 1,587 DD» 
Kilby & Gayford , : 1,423 0 O 

For Boundary Walls at St. Tulte’s Chics Hackney. Mr 
GILBEE ScoTr, Architect. 
Barratt & Power - é . . . « £880, G- O 
Harris & Wardrop . : : : ex OlGs Ge O 
T. Boyce - . ° ‘ . «}.. 900 ae O 
W. Shurmur . : . «. Sat. Oe 
For Alteration (1st Contract) to Angina West Hampstead 
Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
Neave & Neave . r ° ‘ ’ ~ £3454-03 O 
Steele Bros. . ° oe ce * . 0} 325 eue O 
Tout e . e e ° . e ® ° 310 Oo: oOo 
Bursill . : : . : » ~307 107 Oo 
MANSBRIDGE (accepted) : : ° o 283.07) 6 
J. M. Goodwin (too late) : : 527 boy Oo 


BECK & COMPANY, L™. 


ARCHITECTS are invited to apply for Copies of 


NEW 


FOR DEEP AND S$ 
WELLS, 


Hydraulic 


Garden 
Hydrants, 
and General 


Fittings 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
ALL CLASSES OF PUMPS 


HALLOW 


Rams, 


WATER-WASTE 
PREVENTER, 


Patent, No. 5,885. 


for 


Strongest, Simplest, 


and most effective 


_ Water Supply. 


Cistern in the Market. 


Works & Cuier Orrices: 130 GT, SUFFOLK ST., SOUTHWARK, LONDON, Sis 


City Office and Show-rooms: 53 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. (opposite Mansion House Station. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “HYDRANT, LONDON,” 
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8 88888888888 
LONDON — continued. LONDON — continued. 
For Constructing and Fitting-up Public Baths, Finchley New | For Residence, Romford Road, E., for Mr. E, Witherspoon, 
Road, Hampstead. Messrs. SPALDING & AULD, Archi- Mr. C. E. JACKSON, Architect. 
tects, "Queen Street, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Quan- Higgs : : : . ‘ ' ' 2,806 0 oO 
tities by Mr. G. Fleetwood. Barnes. : . . , . : 2,415 0 O 
W. M. Dabbs . : : . : “£16, [iso e ie) W. Shurmur : : : : : 2,397 9 0 
J. Parnell & Son ; : : : : T7708 8 B. E. Nightingale . A ‘ : : 2, O 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. . A : ; Se Lal ie J. Morter . : ‘ , : Baap wie ate Hea” 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. : : ; eae lO EV alee Cima ; 4 : 2,044 0 O 
B. E. Nightingale . : : : : Peles bed BE tonto nate) Jackson & Todd . ’ - 2,029 0 O 
P. H. Dawes . ‘ ; : : : - try. GeO Everard : : : ‘iw » 1,997 9 Oo 
Wall Bros, : : : : ; . Regd vc Se see ge W. Gregar ° - A : 5. 100022 OO 
Mark Manley: =. . . : . - 14,397 © ©| For Alterations and Additiodst: at the Royal Sussex Hotel, 
George Stephenson en Ine ere pct oe ae es Broadway, Hammersmith, for Mr. E. A. Young. Messrs. 
John T. Chappell . . . « « «4 14,000 0 0 ALEXANDER & GIBSON, Architects, 40 Great James 
J. Outhwaite & Son Toa ty os goo: BOG Street, Bedford Row. ; 
ee enc, & Co. . . i ee - 13,982 9 0 Patman & Fotheringham (no competition) .£2,500 90 oO 
WwW. & EH. Castle : ? 4 ; , i Fats ; . For New Drains, Manholes, Plumbing, and other Improve- 
TC Howell & Son ‘ ; ; : ; 13,499 os ments, Alterations, and Additions to 7 Foulis Terrace, 
ould & Brand ; : : : : f 13,486 36 South Kensington, S.W., for Miss M. Grimston. Mr. 
IvcaveusuNeave act ; ; ' b : 13,¢50 oo CHARLES EDWARD GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E., M.S.A., Archi- 
John Allen & Sons . : ; ‘ : ; 12,900 ee tect, of London, Brighton, and Sidcup, Kent. 
Leslie & Knight , : ; ; . ; 12,750 at 6 WINSER & Co., London (accepted) . , .£100 0 0 
A. & E. Brand ~ ; : . 641 o O| For New Stable Buildings at 14 St. Luke’s Road, W., for Mr. 
For Completing Stabling, West Hampetedl Mr. BANISTER ea Mr. ARTHUR W. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, 
FLETCHER, Ar ave 
Steele mee . pater te. y EOPRSORED TERS «5 C. H. CurTine & Sons (accepted). -. = £389 0 0 
Jarvis 7 : : : F : . 1,057 © 0O| For Repairing Terra-cotta Steps, North End Road School, 
Neave & Neave : : ; - : 477,008 0 ©, Chelsea, for the School Board. 
Blyton . : : ; oe ; « £999" 0% .0 Cowley & Drake . ate soi ee 1 402 07.0 
Stevenson . 5 . : - : : p 7320 =O" * O W. Oldrey & Co. . . . ‘ ° shin se oh OMO 
eeeteee ul 5 ; : ; . 7290 0 B. Curtis - : ‘ : each Se soak fa 
ursi . rs Pa 756° 0 iri : 
WLAERRA DAN cepted) pie ia For ROT econ Steps, Star Lane School, Chelsea, 
For Finishing Fifteen Houses at West Hill, Wandsworth. Cowley & Drake . D D ‘ s ° -£48 0 0 
Mr. G. PATRICK, Architect, Drummond Chambers, E. W. Netherclift . . ° ° : . o 139 S1O(20 
Adelphi, Strand, W.C. We. Oldireyiee Co.0. ta. 6 ENE ae 3 peOMtD 
H. & E. Lea, Warwick Street, W. . : » £4,800 61.0 B. Curtis : «320.17 586 
Stevens & Middleton, Clapham : 5 4,310. 0 o| For Cleaning Pehecieeenec s Hotise: Bown s splice, Finsbury, 
Aylott & Co., Theobald’s Road ; F . 3,210 0° 0 for the School Board. 
R. A. Jenell,* Wandsworth ; ‘ + +, a/56078 GRO T. McCormick & Son . ° : . : L207 *6 
Lipwich & Co., Acton Green . : . 2,610 .°0 M6 Stevens Bros. ; : 5 : : ° 5+ T8420" 6 
* For Eight Houses. Kirby & Chase . : ° . . g S187 SLO 


MOULE’S EARTH SYSTEM 


(J. WW. GIRDLESTONE’S PATENT). 


The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
KA Goid Miedali 


WAS AWARDED ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE CLOSETS. 


IN USE AT 


Charterhouse Schools Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Haylebury College Convalescent Institution 


St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood | Sutton Board Schools 


Duke of Bedford’s Schools Union Workhouse, 0ld Windsor 
Blean Union Workhouse, Can- Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 
terbury And Numerous other Institutions 


ASH CLOSETS. Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used, ASH CLOSETS. 


The Engineer to the Company gives PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES, Schools, 
Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSET S—0n an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


5a GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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LYNN. | 


NORWOOD. 
For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Gaywood Road, 


For Works at Lower Norwood, for the Lambeth Guardians. 


Lynn, for Mr. Dawes, Mr. JoHN A. HILLAM, Architect, Mr. SIDNEY R. J. SMITH, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Joh 
King’s Lynn. Street, Adelphi. Quantities supplied. 
Wanford, Lyn... 7 <>" ier me £876 0 oO New Relief Station, 0s and Stables. 
Collison, Lynn . : ; : - Ae Kc) Ga Shee) H. R. Ockenden, eee F ; + £5,868 o O° 
Beeton & Melton, Lynn : * : . 86019 Oo Martin Wells & Co. ; : : : 4,740 0 O 
Bartle Bros., Lynn : : : : ; 7 O43. Oe W. Smith . , : if . 4,696 0 © 
Jarvis, yon * Se ee Sabey & Son, Islington . «a 
LEACH (accepted ) . . . . , . 836.0 0 Leets & Hooker : : : «4 AZO OC 
Bone, Lynn . 5 . : . : . - 825 0 0 Fox, Norwood . 4 . - 4,420 08° 
Thing, Lynn ‘ : ; . . . tag ef Ms | E. C. Howell & Co. . ; \ - 4,420 0 © 
MIDDLESBROUGH. . F. Higgs, Loughborough . : . . 45520 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schools at Middlesbrough. S. & E. Bentley, Lee : k «iy 3 
Mr. H. Isirr, Architect, Queen Anne Chambers, Bradford. W. Downs, Walworth . - ’ ... 4,300 Cee 
Accepted Tenders. Mayo, Brixton... « etihess a2 Og eee 
J. Lord, mason — : . . . - £647 19 11 W. Johnson, Wandsworth Common. 4,240 0 O 
F, Chapman, joiner. . . , . ff 9427 SAOIRO Leslie & Knight : 4,100 0 O 
Baker Bros., plumber, &c. . A ; : ico OvnO Deacon & Co., Lower Nave 4,098 0 © 
| R. Mascall, slater F 3 E . c LAT OO W.& H. Castle ; : , 3,987 0 © 
W. Holgate, plasterer. . « «+ + + 48 © ©} J, O. Richardson, Peckham’. 2. 5 3,909 0 © 
H. Cockton, painter . ; : 3. a.324 0030 


NEWPORT PAGNELL. 


Drainage Works, Infirmary, and Probation Wards. 


For Building Water Tower, Engine-house, and Pump-house, at te nh Christie, Aldgate ‘ i anes 5 os 
Waterworks, Newport Pagnell. Mr. J. EUNSON, C.E., 1% Cox Gainberwvell ‘ : 3 : : 368 9 0 
Engineer. Quantities not supplied. Mr. G. W. BRANSON, lative Bros., ACS : ; : 355 0 0 
surveyor. ehiadkcd Mayo Brixton : ° : ; é . 349 0 0 

A. Marsh, Weedon, £650; extra work in concrete, 85, 6¢., and W. Harris, Comeen ell : OES eee 

brickwork, 24s. per cubic yard. W. Johnson, Wandsworth - 4. goa 

J. BENNITT, Northampton (accepted), £570155.; concrete, Ios., Ssh Benile ; ‘ 322 0 0 

and brickwork, 22s. per cubic yard. A. T. Catle y y : ‘ : 3 
: 5 : ver: : : : ; .) » 320 Fae 
Engineer’s estimate, £600. Ge Adanks Kingsland 3 hGueGues 
Contract 5.—Gas Engines, Pumping Machinery, Tank, Deacon ee Co., a VEG aa y ; G x a * 92 0 © 
Pipes, &. =! f : 
J. Walker, Gewkesbury £730 aitio F. HicGs, Loug hborough (accepted) . : 290 0 a 
Coalbrookdale Company . 1543041010 New Roads, &c. 
J. Warner, London 1,379. er ao H. Cox, Camberwell . 2 ; : “ : 550 0 OG 
J. Sylvester & Co., Newcastle, Staffordshire 5,350) .0/ 0 Martin Wells & Co. . : 4 ; . 530° O70 
Renshaw & King, Kidsgrove : T,1O5'251 10 W. Harris, Camberwell . . : : : 475 9 0 
Glenfield & Co., Kilmarnock 1,150; O20 T. Adams . : : ; 4 , : gt) Gomi 
Goddard & Massey, Bowiehars 1,141 15 oj G. Bell, Tottenham . A . - ‘ .) 414500 
A. Dodman, Lynn : 1,099 0 O A, 'T.,Catieyeaa, E : : : : pA TOP n Ne 
H. Allchin, Northampton : , 1,029 aes Deacon & Co. . : : : . ‘ ‘© eo eo 
H. Moses, Northampton (accepted). ; - «9591150 Bentley . ‘ ‘ ‘ »_ ur 307 cee 
Engineer’s estimate . ; 3 + 93 f0505 Oreo MAyo, Brixton (accepted) . é , ‘ .) Sa6L ho 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


ete BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 9.1] Regent Street, W. 


Occupy same space only as 
Ordinary Socket Pipes. 


HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS. 


“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 


The most inexperienced can fix them. Soundness of Joint a certainty. HISHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 
Schools, Horticultural Work, &c. 


Makers of the IMPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains. Vases. &c. 


_TEOBUIT'S PATENT Lhe BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


“RICHARDSONS 5 
!NOIA- -RUBBER 


§ Parent UNIVERSAL 
=e EXPANSION JoinT |B 
=WATER=PIPES 

———— 


RINGS 
12518 Sains INTERNALLY 
Boilers of every description. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
"QL31dW00 O3X14 
‘WILSAS 
LS3dW3HO ONY 1$39 3HL 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY dauheee | DRY WALKING SURFROR 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885.. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET E.C 


FLOOR WITH Wane 


————— 
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MYTHOLMROYD. RUSHDEN. 

For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, Sunday School, &c., | For Building House at Rushden. Mr. EDWARD SHARMAN, 
Mytholmroyd. Mr. J. SUTCLIFFE, Architect, 6 Boombeeld Architect, Wellingborough. Quantities by the Architect. 
Buildings, Todmorden. G: Dawkins, Wellingborough . ; : £2,950 0 <0 

Accepted Tenders. R. Marriott, Wellingborough . ; - 12,040: O8°0 

R. Gaukroger, Halifax, mason. E. Brown, Wellingborough . . : . 2,835 ey Ke. 
Halstead Bros., Todmorden, carpenter. G. Henson, Wellingborough . . . . 2,800 0 0 
J. Robinson, ’Mytholmroyd, slater. J. Slinn, Wellingborough . : : ; see; COO ME Oe O- 
J. Greenwood, Mytholmroyd, plumber. W. Henson, Finedon . . . - 2,778 0 Oo 
CG Knowles, Mytholmroyd, iron. ‘Js Underwood, Wellingborough : : = 2,7002,0%-0 
H. Uttley, Hebden Bridge, painter. Clayson Bros., Cogenhoe . . . . » 2,637 0 © 
Total, £1,669 155. H. Sparrow, Rushden , ‘ : : 92; S7ALI CEL O 

C. Bayes, Rushden . ; ; : F 3 1.233544 Ge O 


PLYMOUTH. STOKE FERRY. 


For Rebuilding Premises, No. 43 Vauxhall Street, Plymouth. | For Building Wesleyan Minister’s House at Stoke Ferry. Mr. 


Mr. W. J. MUSGROVE, Architect, bs 2 JouN A. HILLaM, Architect, Pines Lynn. 


J. Fox, Plymouth. : ; £799 17 fo Impson, Swaffham. : : ’ ep Ne AOE AS 
Debnam, Plymouth . . : 794 0 0 Porter & Son, Southery ‘ : : : Pola 8 etei8 bic 1: 
Blackell & Sheppard, Plymouth . : f 1 768.5010 Bardell Bros., Lynn. : - : Abbe nd 
Bishop & Maddock, Plymouth . ; ‘ OF) -O 20 FRYER, Wereham (accepted) ‘ : : a Ny 2A e Ome 
Hannaford, Plymouth , ; : F ‘ Ginjcot O90 Wanford, cyoun. : 3 : : SZ t Ome 
J. Reed, Plymouth ‘ : 3 : : NEO 70n10" © Wright, Swaffham ; ‘ - : “4 » 51610 © 
H. Gill, Devonport. : : : m6se2 6. Oo 
- STRATTON. 
+ eae eed E : : 3 ae x = For epee Church and Tower, Stratton. Mr. ST. AUBYN, 
Rowse, Plymouth : e610" a70 bos aie d " : 
ROBERTS & HURRELL, Plymouth (accepted) 5 6 380.0 °.0 EARD, Bude (accepied). +* + + £1,200 0 © 
Martin, Plymouth F 4007 0 0 SWINDON. 
For Erection of Three Shops, Cricklade Street, Swindon. Mr. 
PONTYCYMMER. W. H. Reap, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 

For Alterations and Additions to Ffaldan Hotel, Pontycymmer, BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ) ‘ A974, 1755 O 
Garw Valley. Mr. GEORGE F. LAMBERT, Architect, | For Erection of Bedrooms adjoining the Goddard Arms Hotel, 
Bridgend. Swindon, for the Lessees. Mr. W. H. READ, Architect, 

John Morgan, Pontycymmer : : ‘ . £498 Oo oO Swindon. 
Thomas James, Pontycymmer . : : me ass 0 FO BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ). 
W. Griffiths, Pencold . : . 425 oO O| For Alterations at Goddard Arms Hotel, Swindon. Mr. W. H. 
WILLIAM FRANCIS, Pontycymmer (accepted ) 2 424 0° 0 READ, Architect. 
WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted ) ‘ 7 L1G s Onno 
SUTTON. For Erection of the Victoria Hospital, Swindon. ‘Mr. W. H. 
For Additions to Grange Bank, Sutton, Surrey, for Miss Smith. READ, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 
Mr. FREDERICK ~COLYER, Architect, 18 Great George Williams, Swindon : é : é ; 27 14770 10 0 
Street, Westminster, S.W. Barrett, Swindon : : : A : PETi7 AB ILO £2 Oy 
S. Page, Croydon : ; ATE O!O Wiltshire, Swindon . ; 3 ; ties 10 OmeO 
R. J. HUMPHRIS, Sutton (accet-ted) : : eoieO: FO CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepted ) : ; pe 1 ACF Ga 0 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 


“STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, LOCKS, & SAFES.” 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES. 


HOTELS. 


RONG ROOMS & PF PARTY WALL p00 
393) S. H AR Ts. Cs 76817 1 Cheapsi 


SELECTED LIST OF HOTELS FITTED WITH HOBBS & CO.’S LOCKS — 
The METROPOLE, GRAND, FIRST AVENUE, ROYAL FOREST, 
BENTLEY PRIORY, ROYAL, LANGHAM, 
GROSVENOR, WESTMINSTER PALACE, ALEXANDRA, HATCHETT’S, 
BUCKINGHAM, INNS OF COURT, INTERNATIONAL, &c. 


MANSIONS, 


FERS 


"SNOSIYd “SWNISNH 
“SWATASY “STVLIdSOH 404 


DESIGNED FOR PALACES, 
BANKS, 


SHLINS ‘Wldds 
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SWINDON—(continued). 
For Erection of Boundary Fence, Wescott Street Schools, for 
the Swindon School Board. Mr. W. H. READ, Architect. 
WILLIAMS, Swindon (accefted ). 


TENDRING. i ty 
For Work on the Sea Wall at Holland, for the Commissioners 
of the Level of Tendring. 


ee 


TRADE NOTES. 


OVER 2,c00 men engaged in various branches of the Bolton 
iron trade struck work on Saturday, the employers having 
refused to concede an advance of wages equal to 7} per cent. 
It is thought the strike may ultimately affect at least 8,000 men. 

THE Commercial Museum established by the Chamber of 
Commerce at Frankfort-on-the-Main is now opened to the 


Edwards & Shead, Berechurch . . . £343 9° 0 public. The Association for Exportation from the Kingdom of 
T. Canham, Weeley Sane eee 327 © ©| Saxony is about to open a commercial museum in Amsterdam. 
J. Moran REE CPM cs Panb ATS rita Ay ens! ine nS, THE French consul at Mannheim states that the timber 
W. T. Day, Great Clacton. =. =. ss 267 IO | trade of Germany in 1886 was far from satisfactory. This is 
H. Ulvard, Walton-on-the-Naze. . . . 250 8 6) attributed to the new duties, and to the successful Competition 
S, MANN, Kirby-le-Soken (accepied) « «+ 230 17 © | of Sweden, Norway, Russia, and Galicia. The planks of second 


quality have suffered most of all, and the rivers are overwhelmed 


WOE aries with stores of floating timber which has not been able to find a 


For jErection of Bancroft’s School, Woodford, Essex, for the 


Worshipful Company of Drapers, London. Mr. A. W. market. Holland, in particular, which is usually supplied with 
(<3; BLOMFIELD, Architect. Messrs. GARDNER, SON & THEO- wood from Germany, has now turned almost exclusively to 
BALD, Surveyors. Norway. _ : 4 d 
Brown, Son & Blomfield H ; 48,845 Ole Pror. H. B. DIXON gave a lecture on gas-flames and gas- 
Wall ’ ‘ : ; F : ‘ *> 48,420) WO 40 lights at the Royal Dublin Society, in the course of which he 
Lovett : 7 / 47,990 0 0 alluded to the principle applied by Mr. Wigham for the large 
Perry & Co. . - : 47,970 o o | and powerful burners which he had introduced for the illumina- 
Frostick . : . 47,900 o o | tion of lighthouses, being a number of burners so arranged 
Conder ‘ : 47,800 0 oO ae en its BEIBDDONE) og result being that a light of 
< Dick azzling brilliancy was produced. 
oe = ao a ‘ ae ' = The Swedish Post och Inviker Tidningar contains a com- 
Colls & Sons F : 47,174 o o| Plaint that the demand for Swedish steel and iron in Italy, par- 
Hall, Beddall & Co. ‘ 46,920 0 0 ticularly in Naples, has quickened the energies of the English 
Ashby & Horner 46,800 o o| agents, and that the Swedish articles are now practically ex- 
Lucas : J ‘ 46,700 o © | Cluded from the Italian market. The 7éduingar recommends 
Clarke & Bracey . ; 46,668 o o | to Swedish merchants a greater enterprise in this matter. 
Patman & Fotheringham 46, 573. 0 0 AT the Gas Exhibition, which closed in Leeds on Saturday, 
Dove Bros. i 46,425 o o| the orders taken for gas-cookers, stoves, &c., amounted toa 
Chappell . 45,888 o o | sum of 2,800/. The receipts for admission alone more than 
Parramore 45,800 0 o | Cover the expenses. " 
Parmenter 45,280 0 Oo _ESTIMATES were accepted on Friday by the Streets Com- 
Woodward 45,075 0 o| mittee, Edinburgh Town Council, for the causewaying of the 
Thompson : 43,864 © o | Sides of certain portions of the cable tramway route. For the 
Barnsley . j 43,288 o o | section from Golden Acre to Canonmills Bridge the estimate of 
i Mr. Dobbie for 2,423/. 19s. 2d. was accepted, and from Canon- 
WOOTTON BASSETT. mills Bridge to George Street that of Mr. Stratton for 
For Alterations to Stables, &c., Wootton Bassett. Mr. W. H. | 2,1532 15. 8a, was accepted. The Cable Tramway Company 


READ, Architect, Swindon. 


pay one-half of the expense up to 3,000/. 
TWINE, Wootton Bassett (accepted). 


A STAINED-GLASS window has been placed in St. Mary’s 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld. - 


PORTLAND CEMENT 

Of the Best Quality supplied by the 

MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO.,LD. 
Works :—_CUXTON, near ROCHESTER. 

London Office :_2 VICTORIA MANSIONS, Westminster, S.W. 


EDWARD SMITH8® 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLCOR 
MOSAICS 


AND WALL TILES 


EMBOSSED AND _ INCISED TILES, 
ETC., RED & WHITE TERRA-COTTA 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., ETC., ETC. 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 


Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps for 
Public Buildings, Factories, &c, 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY, LONDON, S.W, 


1836 


COALVILLE vetcestersuire. 


ee Se a 


Assurance Company 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.f£. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Plate Manufacturers 

To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioner 

of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed, Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Ulustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Piate Catalogues. 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


| 2 HEAD OFFICES 


LONDON x ABERDEEN 


ACCUMULATED 
FUNDS (1886) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


Ww. AST. 
Chief Office: 92 CHEAPSI{DE.—SAML. J. PIPKIN. Secretary. 
(Late ot 100 NSW BOND STREET). 


A WARM BATH IN 10 MINUTES. 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


x sa a [a4 
Sale leraNhes THE NEW PATENT ‘‘CALDA.” 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer COST OF GAS, ONE PENNY 
To H.M?s Government, Council of India, Science and Art EXCELSIOR GAS 


Department, Admiralty, dc. 
BATH, £5 10s. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 


1808. Issues FIRE, LIFE. and ACCIDENT POLICIES. 
EST END OFFICE: 4 PALL MALL EaS’ 


Mathematical, Drawi veyi 
description, of the highest quality cea waigee fue weed aoa 
wate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade, 
Address, 4 and 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


.122 Newgate St., E.0. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


Speciality: NATURAL FOLIAGE, BIRDS, &. 
PLAIN LEAD GLAZING. 


W. JAMES & CO. {xentisnrown,nu, 


Seventeen Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, 


WM. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers 


ARTISTIC 
WALL- PAPERS, 


Guaranteed 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Alarge collection of fine Old Damasks & Chintzes, 
Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths, 
Estimates for Private Patterns free. 

Kindly note ‘t Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded [ZW and 
two Lambs suspended, 

SOLE ADDRESS :—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
SQUARE), LONDON, W. 
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Catholic Church, Hamilton, as a memorial of the late Lord 
Charles Hamilton, by his mother the Dowager Duchess of 
Hamilton. The window, which is by Messrs. Ballantyne & 
Sons, of Edinburgh, represents St. Charles Borromeo minister- 
ing to the dying. ; 

A REREDOS and super altar are to be erected in Upton 
Pynes Church, near Exeter, the gift of the Countess of 
Iddesleigh in memory of her husband, the late Earl of 
Iddesleigh. The central panel will contain a remarkable and 
valuable oil-painting of the Last Supper, purchased by the Earl 
of Iddesleigh (then Sir Stafford Northcote) during his travels 
some years since in Italy. The reredos was designed by Mr. 
Medley Fulford, architect, and is to be made and carved in oak 
and stone by Messrs. Luscombe & Son, of Exeter. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Hereford Town Council was held 
on Tuesday, when, on the recommendation of the Rivers 
Pollution Committee, it was decided to adopt Johnson’s 
machinery for sewage disposal in connection with the new 
works at a cost of 4,100/. The committee had visited Hendon, 
Middlesex, and inspected similar works there, and had come to 
the conclusion that they were the best yet invented, and entirely 
obviated any nuisance. : : 

THE anniversary dinner of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers was given on Tuesday evening in the Criterion 
Restaurant. Mr. Edward H. Garbutt, president of the Institu- 
tion, occupied the chair. The guests numbered some three 
hundred gentlemen, among whom were the Duke of Cambridge 
and several of the nobility. a 

THE Giilcher Electric Light and Power Company, Limited, 
have completed the lighting of Mr. E. A. Nevill’s country-house 
at Elstree, near Petersfield. The installation, which is now 
quite complete, and has been working most satisfactorily for 
some time, has been carried out in the following manner :—In 
an engine-room, which has been built between two stone build- 
ings specially roofed over and paved, the electric light machinery 
is placed, the total distance from the house being about 
25 yards. The plant consists of a 2 horse-power Spiel petroleum 
engine, made by Messrs. Thirlow & Co., of Birmingham, and 
drives on to a No. 1 Gulcher shunt-wound dynamo-machine. 
The dynamo charges a battery, consisting of twenty-seven 
Elwell Parker 15-plate cells, which are used to store the elec- 
tricity. A Mountain’s improved switch-board is placed by the 
dynamo-machine, and is used for charging and discharging the 
accumulators, running the dynamo and accumulators together 


dynamo. A 5-contact switch is also provided on the same slate 
slab for adding extra cells as the E. M. F. falls, and the volt 
and ammeters with measuring plugs are arranged so that by 
inserting or withdrawing a plug the E. M. F, can be measured. 
The current from the dynamo-room is led to the house by a 
pair of 7-15 cables made by Messrs. Callender & Co., inside 
the house. Throughout the house the shades are of cut glass. 
This installation is stated to be one of the first where a Spiel 
petroleum-engine has been used for private house lighting. 
The Giilcher Company have also received orders for three 
installations for lighting palaces in India. The present order 
consists of one 1oo-light installation, and two 50-light installa- 
tions, with engines, boilers, dynamos, accumulators, and fittings 
complete. 

THE new catalogue and price list of photographic appliances 
and photographic specialities just issued by the London Stereo- 
scopic and Photographic Company, Limited, will well repay 
the trouble of examining by all amateurs ; and, moreover, it 
may easily be had post free on application. It forms the 
largest catalogue of amateur apparatus published, and contains 
many novel appliances that will commend themselves to those 
engaged in this very fascinating pursuit. The book comprises 
nearly 150 pages, clearly printed in black letter relieved with 
red, and is also fully illustrated. Even twenty-five years ago 
and more photography was a favourite pursuit with amateurs, 
but, since then, apparatus and processes have been wonderfully 
improved, formule have been simplified, and the sum required 
in former days to furnish the amateur with a modest outfit wilh 
now more than put at his command all the luxuriant photo- 
graphic appliances of the day. Considering that it is only 
necessary actually to put a camera in position and expose 
plates, ready prepared, in order that a tourist may secure the 
views that please him, and then, on his return home, 
hand them over to the professional photographer to under- 
take the task of developing and printing these latent 
records of the traveller’s holiday, it is only natural that 
one should expect to find a camera in every house quite as 
much as that clocks, opera-glasses, &c., form articles of every- 
day use. Amateurs, however, are far too interested in their work 
to leave all these details to others, and they properly pride 
themselves on working out the finished picture, and producing 
not a photograph merely, but a real picture. Such persons take 
as much pride in their equipage as sportsmen take in their 
outfits, and they have as much regard for the welfare of their 


in case of emergency, or running the lamps direct from the ! plates and prints as the sportsman for his dogs and horses. 


wy ~ 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. THE PATENT ; 
Y Prices ranged “om mnieenen for Delivery at any Port or W I N D OW 4 Top-Light W I N Mpoleads E N “PF 
Railway Station, for all varieties o P bist + 
BATHE SCONE, (oseoea merely emt groves’). BLIND | VENETIAN 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. COM PANY, | 
eed one! ern ae 4 LAWRENCE BLIND. Ps 
. 1), SEYSSEL LANE, i] Send for Patterns of 


ASPHALTE, 
&e. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRAGECHURCH ST.,E.C, 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4¢. 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 

always on hand. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


R> Photolithographer and 


: Ls Collotype Printer, 
Ko 8 es Shakespeare Printing Works, 
Hos BIRMINGHAM. 


(Ma. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
aa For Churches, Schools, 
ff Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


A THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop PAVING AND SrEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. price 12s. 6d, 
ce; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


| Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 


Blind Materials, 
Illustrations, 
Price Lists, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic 
Address :— 
“Blinds, London.’’ 


LONDON BOARD 


&e.,&C. | 
Free on application. 


SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 17} in. by 3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lJs. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lcwer 
price delivered ex ‘‘ship’’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with aboye special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very iow prices :—1}x43 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s, 9d. per square ; 1x 44ditto, 48.; 124 Pitch Pine ,26s.6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 22s. 9d, IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea. S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Read, Chelsea, 8S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,18. 
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Price, as drawn, 20s.; Galvanised, 28s. 


Approved and authorised for use by the Birmingham Water 
Works authorities, and by all the London and leading Provincial 
Companies. Also now largely used in Barracks, Workhouses,. 
and Her Majesty’s Prisons throughout the country, and adopted 
by the leading Railway Companies, while more than 27,000 have 
been sold to the trade. 

This flushing-box is suitable for any flushing-rim basin, but 
ESPECIALLY for Winn’s Improved “ Free-flushing ’? Basin and 
Trap, which has been designed to meet the want now generally 
felt for a good clean flushing pan and trap constructed upon 
modern principles at a moderate cost, the price being LIs.. 
for Cane and White, and 15s. for Cane Colour outside, and 
Ornamental Flower Ivy inside, a better quality, in superior 
Porcelain, being 16s. White, and 20s. Ornamental. 

Specially suitable for all patterns of Wash-out Closets. 


‘THE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS', AND GENERAL DWELLINGS 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


“34 Great George Street, London, S.W. : April 13, 1886, 
“ Messrs. Chas. Winn & Co., Birmingham. 

* Dear Sirs,_ We have about One Thousand of your PATENT 
ACME CISTERNS in use at Noel Park, They work most satis- 
factorily, and although somewhat exposed in external Water 
Closets, have sustained no injury from the severe weather of the 


past winter.— Yours truly, 
(Signed) “RR. E. FARRANT, 
* Deputy Chairman and Managing Dizector.”’ 


CHARLES WINN & CO., 


BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


ings, Deals, &c. 


Lonpon Orrices: 41° HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
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mounted by the royal crown, with the rose under the crown, 


i 7 appliancés tend to 
Teer ey speedily “adcry) Was ele and the thistle and shamrock on either side. At the base of 


afford greater facilities in working, more security of action, ease 
in manipulation, &c. To these, also, this catalogue will be of 
interest, and it isa pleasure to call attention toa book that will 
take its place as a record of the strides that have been made in | 
the science of photography, as well as containing so much useful 


information. 


FIREPROOF FLOORING. 


A FIRE broke out some days since in the mill of the Howe 
Bridge Cotton Spinning Company, Limited, at Atherton, near 
Manchester. Owing to the mill being fireproof the fire was 
confined to the room in which it broke out. The damage from 
which the building was saved, owing to the obstacle offered by 
the fireproof system of Messrs. Homan & Rodgers, is evident 
when it is stated that the damage in the single room amounted 
to several thousands of pounds. The whole of the floors were 
laid by the firm, whose work is so well appreciated in Lanca- 
shire that at the present moment they are applying their system 
to the following mills, viz. :—Cobden Mill, Moses Gate, for Mr. 
Larwood ; Doubling Mill, Eagley, for Messrs. Chadwick Bros. ; 
and Jubilee Mill, Bolton, for Messrs. Musgrave & Sons, Limited, 
The commissions are a testimony to the efficiency of the work, 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


THE free library and art school for Doncaster will, it has 
now been decided, be erected on the site of the present library 
in St. George’s Gate, near the church. 

THE inhabitants of Portobello, N.B., have decided to erect | 
a local institute. 

Mr. PRYCE JONES, of Newtown, has offered to contribute 
the sum of 1,000/. towards the building of a church at Peny- 
gloddfn, a populous district of the parish. 

THE accompanying engraving shows the ornamental key 
designed by Mr. Pratt for Messrs. Chubb, and presented to the 
Queen on the occasion of the opening of the People’s Palace 
on Saturday last. As will be seen, the Royal Arms are em- 
blazoned on a shield within a circle, in enamel and gilt, with 
wreath of laurel and oak in perforated work ; around is an 
ornamental ring, with the legend “God Save the Queen” in 


the shield are the Prince of Wales’s feathers, indicating the 


blue enamel and gilt, with ornamental clasps in gilt. It is sur- | Prince’s interest in the undertaking, and also to represent Wales. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, BOOKS. 
BIZEBECK BANK.—Southampton Buildings,|\NTERNATIONAL SERIES OF THE LIBRARY A BOON TO SUFFERERS. 
Chancery Lane. OF ART HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, . Testimonial 


repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities anc 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares 
and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particula:s, 
can be obtained post free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31, 1884, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual] 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


Hee TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOE 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediat« 
Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office o/ 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SocIETY. 


Hew TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
_ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with im 
mediate possession, either for Building or Gardenins 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOL? 
LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


OF AW os . 
gut gate etteae™ 


1, 2, or 8 yearg’ credit, payable by instalments. This simple and 
economical system commends itself to all, and is admitted to he the 
most satisfactory method. No registration or publicity of any kind. 
Selections from genuine wholesale manufacturers, who deliver 
foods free. Deposit not necessary. Full particulars post free, 
Personal applications solicited, 
fices—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Branches at 121, Pall Mall, S.W., and 9, Liverpool Street, E.C, 


50,000 FEET OF GILT ROOM 
BORDERING, 
From One Halfpenny per Foot, 
Regilding to the Trade. Men sent wee icin notice to all 


parts of the coantry. 
GEO REES, 41,42, 43 Russell St., Covent Garden. 


stablished 30 years. 


New Volume, price 8s. 6d., post free. 


“LA TAPISSERIE.” 


Containing the Interior Decoration of the 
Parthénon. 


By LOUIS DE RONCHAUD. 


Invaluable for Decorators desiring something 
new to work on in this particular line. 


London: GILBERT Woop&Co.,175 Strand, W.C 


Just published. 
Bound in Cloth, with Introduction, price 16s. 
Les Bronzes de la Renaissance. 


“LES PLAQUETTES.” 


Preceded by an Introduction by 
EMILE MOLINIER, 


Member of the Louvre Museum. 
Highty-two Engravings of Medallions, &c. 


London: GILBERT Woop &Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready. 
Limp covers, ls. 3d.; post free, Is. 5d. 


Les Artistes Célébres. 


“JEAN LAMOUR,” 


Locksmith to the King Stanislas at Nancy. 
By CHARLES COURNAULT. 


Excellent work for Art Metal Workers and 
Electric Lamp and Bracket Designers. 


Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-six Designs. 
London: GILBERT WooD& Co.,175Strand, W.C. 


From the Rev. G. DAVIDSON, The Manse, Logie, Cole- 
stone, Dinnet, Aberdeenshire. 

“Your ELECTROPATHIC BELT has effected 

a wonderful eure of luimbago from which I have 

been suffering for years. I am a firm believer in your 

Electropathic treatment, and am delighted with the 

class workmanship and general finish of your Belts.” 


LUMBAGO CURED. 


Every man and woman suffering from any disorder of 


c<idneys, 


high- 


the Nerves, Stomach, Liver, or Ki 
should at once stop physicing, and remit ars. for 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT (post free) and obtain 


immediate relief. Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials 
POST FREK. MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Ltd. 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


oF Raker KUMSnoond Pace 


) —TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING.— 
£2(). 


An illustrated guide (210 pages), “How to open 
respectably from £20 to £2,000."’ 3 stamps.—_H. MYERS & Co. 
Cigar and Tobacco Merchants, 107 and 109 Euston Road, London 


i OPTIONS! OPTIONS! 


and upwards judiciously invested in 

e Stock Exchange securities by a safe and reliable 

method is often doubled in a few days. Full details in 

explanatory book (seventh edition), sent gratis and post 

free —Address, GeO. Evans & Co, Stockbrokers, Gresham 
House, T ondon, B.C. 


_ 


NOTICE. 


STAMPS! STAMPS!! 


UY, SELL, and EXCHANGE with PALMER, 


who agitated Parliament to pass Act to stop forged stamps, 
Cheapest house. Best prices given for collections. Opinions on 
stamps gratis. Bric-d-brac, ld. Stamps sent on approval.— 
J. W. PALMER, 281 Strand, London. 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA. | 
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On the shaft of the key, in low relief, are the rose, thistle, and 


shamrock. The wards of the key are arranged to form the THE VALUE OF BUILDING LAND IN ESSEX. 


monogram “V.R.” The obverse of the key has a shield, with | yousr-puiLpINc in that portion of the county of Essex im- 
the sun rising in the east ; and a beehive, indicating industrial | mediately adjacent to the metropolis appears to be increasing. 
activity, in blue enamel. The motto on the obverse ring, 1 | The Freehold and Leasehold Investment Company some time 
gold on red enamel, is “For the Public Good.” The key was | since purchased what is known as the Upton Park Estate, near 
manufactured and presented by Messrs. Chubb, 128 Queen | the Upton Park station of the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Victoria Street, E.C. Railway Company, and having laid out the estate for building 
upon, they are about to sell it in plots. The first portion of the 
estate, comprising 98 plots for the erection of houses and shops, 
PUSH-AND-PULL LOCKS.—KAYE v. CHUBB e& SONS. was offered for sale on Thursday evening week, at the Princess 
: : Alice Hotel, Romford Road, Forest Gate, by Mr. Richard J. 
On November 25 last year, in an action brought by Messrs. | Collier, of Milner’s Buildings, Finsbury Pavement, the sale- 
Kaye against Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co., Limited, | ;99m on the occasion being much crowded with builders and 
Mr. Justice Mathew gave judgment for the plaintiffs, with costs. | the intending purchasers. Each plot of the land offered has a 
From this decision Messrs. Chubb appealed. The counsel for frontage of 16 feet, the depth varying from 80 feet to 120 feet, 
Messiss Chubb were the Attorney-General and Mr. Bunting, | whilst in addition one of the plots submitted is intended for the 
the plaintiff being represented by Mr. Aston, Q.C., and Mr. | erection of a hotel, having an area of about a third of an acre, 
Macrory. The question was whether a push-and-pull lock | and a total frontage of 300 feet. The Company have constructed 
made by Messrs. Chubb was an infringement of the plaintiff's | several spacious roads on the estate, with drainage and kerbed 
patent of 1877. Messrs. Chubb contended either that Messrs. | footpaths. On the several plots being submitted there was a 
Kaye’s patent was bad for want of novelty, or that if good the | (lose and animated competition, the whole of the plots being 
lock made by them was no infringement; and they relied | -anidly sold, the plots having frontages of 16 feet and depths 
principally upon the prior inventions of Mr. Brodie and Mr. | o¢ g6 feet realising from 45/. to 60/. There was a close com- 
Imray in support of their case. A number of models and | petition for the hotel plot, which realised 385/. The aggregate 
enlarged working diagrams were produced in Court. After | proceeds of the sale amounted to 4,600/. Mr. Collier, at the 
hearing lengthened arguments of counsel on both sides, the | ciose of the sale, announced that in consequence of its very 


Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment on Monday, the 16th 1 l Iwitavecl 
inst., in favour of the defendants, Messrs. Chubb, said he had Sus ces staleuacectet site Second sal hou ass nOLuy tone MACE, 


come to the opinion that what Mr. Kaye had done was to take 
the second alternative of Mr. Imray’s specification and to 
claim a patent for that. That in law he could not do. He was STRIKE OF BRICKMAKERS IN COWLEY. 
aware that in this case he was assisted in that performance by 
Mr. Imray himself, but that could make no difference as to the | THE secretary of the Cowley Brickmasters’ Association gives 
construction. Mr. Imray was applying himself to that which | the following account of the strike which has thrown several 
was part of his professional skill, viz.,to draw patents for people | hundred men out of work. The brickmoulders, after having in 
which should do exactly what his patent did in one of the | some instances actually commenced work at the rate of wages 
alternatives, but without saying so. His judgment went on | paid last year, without any notice to their employers, suspended 
this ground—that the plaintiff’s patent was bad because it was | work and demanded an advance of 6d. per thousand in the rate 
identical with the second alternative in Mr. Imray’s patent. | of moulding. This demand the brickmasters have resisted, 
Therefore the defendants were entitled to succeed in their | as for the past three years brickmaking has been carried on at 
appeal, and would receive costs in the action as well as the an almost ruinous loss to the manufacturer, and in the present 
costs in the appeal. The Lords Justices Fry and Lopes con- | depressed state of the building trade there appears to be no 
| 


curred. Judgment was entered for Messrs. Chubb, the de- | probability of a sustained advance to fairly remunerative prices. 
fendants, accordingly. The following figures will show the untenable position occupied 
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Oak and Marqueterie Furniture. Architects and intending Builders would do well to send for Mr. Ichenhauser’s Illustrated Magazine. 7. he 
Collector and Art Furnisher, Free. 
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N.B.—The Interceptors and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors. Illustrated List, also ‘Instruction in Sanitary Corstruction"’ (Domestic 
Section, abbreviated), aud ** Memorandum on House Sanitation and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon,’ by RK. Weaver, C.E., F.C.S , Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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ELECTRIC & PNEUMATIC BELLS. 
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MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. Everything for a line complete for £3. 
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by the men :—During the eight years preceding 1885, the price 
paid for moulding was 4s. 8d. per 1,000; in 1885, in conse- 
quence of the rapid fall in prices, moulding was reduced to 
4s. 2d., and in 1886 to 4s.—a total reduction of under 15 per 
cent. ; but the average selling price for bricks during these 
periods shows a reduction of fully 40 per cent. During the 
period of depression the Cowley brickmasters have treated 
their evployés with every consideration, and, as a matter of 
fact, are paying considerably more for labour than is paid in 
other brickmaking districts. 


COMPENSATION TO TENANTS FOR DEFECTIVE 
DRAINAGE. 


A CASE was lately brought in the Glasgow Sheriff Court in 
which a tenant sought compensation for damages for losses 
sustained through defects in the drains of a house. A sum of 
200/. was claimed, and one of 150/. was awarded, with costs. 
The tenant soon after entering on his tenancy discovered that 
there were bad smells in the house, which he attributed to the 
defective condition of the drains. He at once communicated 
this fact to the landlord, and requested him to have the drains 
tested, who delayed putting them in order. In consequence 
of this neglect several members of the tenant’s family fell ill, 
and one of them, a boy, eight years of age, died. The Sheriff 
finds in law that a tenant is entitled to have the drains of his 
house in a proper sanitary condition, and that if the landlord, 
on becoming aware of the existence of defects in the drains, 
fails to get them discovered and remedied, where that is pos- 
sible, he is liable to compensate the tenant for any direct loss 
he may suffer through such failure. 

A note of the Sheriff lays down the law as follows :—A 
tenant is entitled to have a habitable house. If a landlord 
becomes aware that the drains are defective, he is bound at 
once to have them put right, and if he fails to do so within a 
reasonable time the tenant may leave the house and claim 
relief from the rent thereafter, and damages for all loss he has 
directly sustained from the landlord’s default. But a landlord 
is not bound to assume that his drains are defective, and it is 
not till he is put on his guard that he becomes responsible. 
Thereafter the onus rests on him from the implied warranty he 
gives that the house is habitable. In letting a house he warrants 
it to be habitable, and if it is so, but some defect supervenes, it 


would be unfair to hold him responsible till he is made aware 
of it. But it is his house, and on being made aware that there 
is something wrong it is for him, not for the tenant, to see that 
it is‘put right. Here the defendant at once sent a plumber to get 
the smell put right, and if the plumber’s operations, though not 
based on a proper investigation, had remedied what was then 
wrong, nothing could have been said against the defender. 
But there is a known course to be followed where defects are 
suspected in a drain. It can be tested in various ways, and if 
that is not done I cannot hold that the landlord has sufficiently 
discharged himself of the responsibility of having the drains 
put right. Here the plumber’s operations proved inadequate. 
He found a defect, but he did not take proper steps to ascertain 
whether there was any other defect. Such omission was the 
more to be deplored seeing that the plaintiff had suggested the 
testing of the drain, and that such testing costs little. It is 
beyond question, to my mind, that the death of one of the 
plaintiff ’s children, and the serious illness of the others, were due 
to this lack of proper investigation in regard to the drain. In 
this instance it seems to me clearly to be my duty to hold the 
defendant responsible in compensation to the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff incurred an outlay of about 50/.; but that is not the 
measure of his loss, for there have also been prolonged anxiety 
and trouble, and there is so/atium for the loss of his child. 
Estimating as well as I can what is reasonable in the circum- 
stances, I assess his claim at 150/.; and as he has consigned 
the rent to be due at the approaching term, and as, according to 
my view, he was justly entitled to leave the house, that rent will 
fall to be repaid to him. 


WATERING ROADS WITH SEA WATER. 


AN inquiry was held on the 12th inst., at Bournemouth, before 
Mr. J. T. Harrison, one of the inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in response to an application made by the Local 
Commissioners for sanction to borrow 9,000/. for street-watering 
and sewer-flushing. The application, so far as it referred to 
works for street-watering and sewer-flushing, was opposed by 
the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company. 

Mr. G. R. Andrews, surveyor to the Commissioners, pro- 
duced plans showing the scheme which it is proposed to carry 
out, and said that the pumping-station would be in the 
pleasure-grounds behind the gardens at the Belle Vue. Each 
tank would hold 25,000 gallons, and there would be 11,183 
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yards of 6-inch distributing mains, and 11,360 yards of 4-inch. 
There would also be 57 water-standards, and 57 hydrants, and 
two 9 horse-power gas-engines. He estimated the cost at 
9,000/. The maximum quantity of water used by the Com- 
missioners in one day at present was about 67,000 gallons for 


different purposes. The price charged by the company for trade | 


purposes was 2s. 6d. per 1,000 gallons, and 1s. 6d. for the Com- 
missioners. The amount paid to the company by the Commis- 
sioners for the year ended 1886 was, broadly speaking, 550/. 


There were 42 miles of roads under the control of the Commis- | 


sioners. The roads were not all watered. The scheme was so 
arranged that the whole district could be watered from the 
mains which it was proposed to put down. He thought the 
charge, if the scheme were carried out, would be 5d. per 1,000 
gallons, against Is.6¢@. That included interest upon capital, 
and everything. Inthe course of thirty years, when the loan 
was repaid, the cost would be under 3¢. The Commissioners 
ought not to use less than 150,000 gallons per day for road- 
watering and flushing, and that would apply to 120 days in the 
year. That would not mean all whole days, and approximately 
speaking there would be 60 days in the year when they would 
require to use 150,000 gallons per day. They would use 
double that quantity if it were not for the price they had to 
pay for it. 

The Inspector said that he had been informed that one load 
of salt water went as far as three of fresh water in watering 
the roads. 

Mr. Andrews went on to say that Bournemouth was in a 
state of continual progress, and a large number of highways 
were being brought under the control of the Commissioners. 
Two board meetings ago eighteen roads were declared public 
highways, making an extra length of roads to be watered to 
the extent of four miles. The district was continually being 
_developed. The scheme was so prepared as to be capable 
of being adapted to future increase in the number of roads, 
so that there would be no appreciable outlay for plant in 
consequence of new development of roads in the district. By 
the adoption of the scheme the mains would be constantly 
charged with water at full pressure, and the water-carts would 
be able to be filled with reasonable dispatch. They could be 
filled at any time, whilst at the present time that could not be 
done. The witness proceeded to give evidence as to the time 
occupied in filling the water-carts under the present arrange- 
ments, and passed on to observe that he had made inquiries as 
to the results of watering the streets by sea-water in other sea- 
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side towns. He had visited Hastings, and particularly noticed 
how well the dust was kept under by means of the salt water. 


' At Portsmouth and South Southsea the results were also 


satisfactory. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kydd, witness said that he had 
heard nothing about sea-water being injurious to pipes under 
the roads in the towns he had referred to. He thought the 
water-supply for watering the roads in Bournemouth was as bad 
as it could be. He had complained to the manager of the 
company, and the company had been communicated with 
relative to the subject at different times. 

Mr. Boulnois, of Portsmouth, and Mr. Cockerell, of Great 
Yarmouth, gave evidence in support of Mr. Andrews’s plans. 
The inspector will report on the subject. 


THE LATE MR. LONGMIRE. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Longmire, of the firm of 
Messrs. Longmire & Burge, contractors. He was over seventy 
years of age. Mr. Longmire was for a long time connected 
with the works of restoration of the Cathedral of St. Albans. 
Lord Grimthorpe, in his book on “ St. Albans Cathedral and its 
Restoration,” says, “ On the discovery of the state of the western 
1oo feet of south clerestory and triforium in 1875 Scott was 
sent for again, and he soon reported that the wall could be 
pushed up to the vertical, and kept there by proper rebuilding 
of its outside, and erecting four enormous buttresses to carry 
fliers from them to the clerestory, now concealed by the aisle 
roof. A vast deal of absurd fuss was made about this really 
simple and easy work, compared with what had been done 
to one of the transepts of Beverley Minster 150 years before by 
a local builder, of whose apparatus I used to gaze at a set of 
pictures there in my youth, and Mr. Chapple had done the 
same to Boxgrove Church ona smaller scale. Unfortunately 
he was away at that time on a far more difficult job, under- 
pinning the enormously high tower of Scott’s cathedral at 
Hamburg, which was sinking. If our builder, Mr. Longmire, 
had not been a better engineer than the architect this‘ wall 
would never have been rectified, for his design for the machinery 
was quite wrong, as anybody could see who understood 
mechanics.” Not. only in St. Albans has the firm of Longmire 
& Burge been engaged in extensive building operations, but 
also in “other parts of the country gigantic works have been and 
are being carried out in a satisfactory manner. Faas 
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Proof fonrecsions of the following Illustrations which 
have appeared in ‘THE ARCHITECT” can now be 


obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


oh Warfordom of Of. Stephen. 


BY E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at the International Health Exhibition. 
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ELE ee Wek Oilers 


BY GUIDO RENI. From the Celebrated Painting in the Rospigliosi Palace, Rome. 


Size, Thirty-eight Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. each. 
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BY THOMAS STOTHARD, RA. ~ 
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REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


BY XAVIER SIGALON. 
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Che Banque. 
The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
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THE WEEK. 


WE regret to announce the death of Sir Horace JONES, 
the City Architect, which took place last Saturday the 21st 
inst., at his residence, No. 30 Devonshire Place, W. It was 
but the other day that he wrote to say that he was confined 
to his house, and therefore unable to attend the meeting of 
the Institute of Architects when the gold medal was be- 
stowed on his old friend) Mr. Ewan CuristTiaAn. His 
illness was not at the time known to be serious, and his 
death has come on all more or less as a surprise. Sir 
Horace Jones had just entered his sixty-ninth year, having 
been born on May 20, 1819, in Sise Lane, Bucklersbury. 
His elder brother adopted the profession of his father, who 
was a Solicitor, while Sir Horace entered the office of Mr. 
Joun WALLER, an architect and surveyor in Aldermanbury. 
On the death of Mr. JAMEs B. BuNNING, the appointment 
of architect to the Corporation of the City of London be- 
came vacant, and there were at the time some thoughts of 
abolishing the office permanently, and appointing a City 
surveyor to advise, and to employ outside architects to 
design new buildings as the necessity for them should 
arise.. ‘This idea narrowly escaped being carried into effect. 
It was, however, decided to elect a City architect, and out 
of eleven candidates for the post Mr. HoracE JONES was 
successful in obtaining it, and was formally appointed City 
Architect early in 1864. Of the many works carried out by 
‘him we cannot now speak. His term of office as President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects is still fresh in 
the minds of the profession. The Institute fortunately 
possesses a valuable memento of the past president in the 
excellent picture of him by Mr. Frank HO tt, R.A., which 
was presented on the occasion when Dr. SCHLIEMANN 
received the royal gold medal. One by Mr. Outzss, R.A., 
is now in the first room of the Royal Academy. 


THE ptizes of the Manchester Society of Architects are 
offered this year for a set of not less than six 14-inch by 
to-inch sheets of ornamental detail in stone, wood, or iron, 
of any period, sketched from existing buildings. The 
President, Mr. Murcatroyp, has also offered a prize of 
three guineas for a written description, unaccompanied by 
sketches, of the Manchester Town Hall. The prize will be 
awarded to the most concise, correct, and lucid description, 
such as would be most likely to present to the mind’s eye 
a complete picture of the edifice. When the importance 
of the building is considered, there can be no doubt about 
the advantage that must arise to all students who will 
attempt a description of the building. Mr. J. P. HotpENn 
offers two prizes for drawings, on a scale of four feet to an 
inch, made from measurement, of the Manchester and 
Salford Bank, in St. Ann Street, the details of mouldings or 
ornament to be given to one-eighth of real size. 


Tue Paris Opéra Comique, situated in the Place 
Boieldieu, was, on Wednesday evening, destroyed by fire, 
which is said to have first broken out in one of the wings at 
the back of the stage. A theatre on the site, formerly known 
as the Italian Opera House, was burnt down about fifty 
years ago, and the present catastrophe it would appear is 
not altogether surprising, for, at one of the last sittings of 
the Chamber of Deputies, M. STEENACKERs called the 
‘attention of the House to the imminent danger of fire at 
the Opéra Comique. He pointed out that, owing to the 
existence of an iron curtain between the stage and the 
auditorium, the audience were comparatively safe, but that 
for those behind the scenes, the artists, scene-shifters, and 
machinists, the case was otherwise. He showed that, 
owing to narrow passages, small doors and inadequate 
means of exit, their lives, in the event of a conflagration, 


were likely to be sacrificed before means of rescue could | 


be made available. M. BrrtTHELOT endorsed what 
_M. STEENACKERS said, but added that, all theatres were 
doomed to be burnt, and none ever lasted more than 100 
years. 
otherwise the worst might have befallen those among the 
audience whose preservation from the fire is attributed to 


A ‘panic appears luckily to .have been. averted,’ 


the precaution adopted of separating the stage from the 
rest of the building by an iron curtain, | Unfortunately loss 
of life occurred among the employés. 


Tue concluding ordinary meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers was held on Tuesday evening. Sir F. A. 
Apel read a paper on the occasion, in which he submitted 
a table compiled from the annual reports of the mine 
inspectors from 1875 to 1885, which showed that, out of the 
total number of fatalities, while about 23 per cent. were due 
to explosions of firedamp, over 40 per cent. were caused by 
structural accidents, such as the fall of the roofs and sides 
of the mine workings, the other 35 per cent. arising from 
miscellaneous accidents. The loss of life caused by falls 
of roof and sides was not only almost always higher than 
that due to explosions, but it also was nearly constant. 
The sudden yielding or dislodgement of the roof or sides 
of a working was a fruitful source of accident, and the 
variable conditions under which such movements occurred 
were very perplexing. The employment of cast and wrought 
iron and cast steel, in place of or in combination with 
timber, for propping and securing workings, had found 
favour here and there, but had not been largely substituted 
for ordinary timbering and arching. 


A WELL-KNOWN character in Edinburgh has now dis- 
appeared.in the person of Mr. Joun, Le ConTe,. who died 
on Saturday afternoon at the age of seventy. Mr. Lr 
Conte was born on the Castlehill. He was apprenticed to 
the late Mr. D. R. Hay as a house-painter, but, exhibiting 
a taste for finer work, he left, and served an apprenticeship to 
an engraver, rising gradually to the first rank. It is in this 
character he is best known and will probably be longest 
remembered. His transcriptions of Macpurr’s erth, 
of GrEEN’s Jolly Beggars, of CHARLES LEEs’ Curlers, and 
of GourLAy STEELL’s Burns at the Plough are familiar all 
over the country. The plates of some of the finest prints 
scattered by the Royal Association over the world were the 
products of his graver. In the field of pictorial art Mr. 
Le ConTE was wont to exhibit samples of antique or 
decaying architecture, both in oil and water-colour, from 
historical closes and elsewhere in and about Edinburgh. 
Some of the last he exhibited were views of the old Castle, 
so long familiar to his eye. Mr. LE ConTe was a vigorous 
and outspoken critic—sometimes too plain to be pleasant— 
but always pointed and shrewd. His reminiscences of art 
and artists, expressed in a quaint and lively fashion, were 
always welcome. 


Tue Sanitary Legislation Conference held a fourth 
meeting on Monday, when the Bill for Sanitary Registra- 
tion of Buildings was finally approved of after the addition 
of two new sections and the introduction of some amend- 
ments to existing sections. The second reading of the Bill 
is set down for June 22. One of the sections was, to meet 
the views expressed at a previous meeting, amended in 
regard of adding greater stringency in the case of hospital 
buildings. The section specifies that no certificate can be 
lawfully given except where the arrangements are strictly in 
conformity with the following requirements :—‘‘ Each water- 
closet shall have a flushing service which shall be distinct 
and separate from every water service other than a water- 
closet service, and no cistern shall be connected with any 
pipe which is in direct connection with a soil drain. Each 
soil pipe shall be ventilated, and the open end of the venti- 
lating pipe shall be at least 2 feet above the highest window 
or other opening on the side of the building where the pipe 
is situated. The drains shall be ventilated by means of a 
soil pipe, or by a separate pipe above the highest window 
on the side of the building where the pipe is situated. 
Water-closets shall be trapped, and they shall be the only 
arrangements inside the building having pipes directly con- 
nected with a soil drain. There shall be an air chamber 
with disconnecting syphon trap, or an air inlet disconnecting 
syphon trap, which shall be easy of access, on the soil 
drain between the building and the public sewer or cesspool. 
Provided further, in addition to. the foregoing, every certi- 
ficate for a building used or to be used as a. hospital, shall 
specify the cubic contents of each.ward, and set’ forth in 
detail the provision made for lighting, warming, and venti- 
lating each ward.” 
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ARCHITECTURE IN THE MANCHESTER 
JUBILEE EXHIBITION. 


GREAT opportunity for rendering a service to 

English architecture was offered in the Manchester 
Jubilee Exhibition, for what could be more useful than to 
show that the art was progressive? We are compelled to 
say, however, that the committee on architecture. or who- 
ever had charge of the arrangements, were indifferent to 
the general advantages that were likely to follow from 
having a varied and comprehensive series of drawings. 
The idea of which the Exhibition was intended to be the 
exponent was the display of evidence which would be 
enough to suggest the progress of English art and manu- 
factures during the Victorian era. At the best only a 
partial display could be made, and it was left to the com- 
mittees of the Exhibition to select the examples which were 
entitled to be considered as representative. The industrial 
collections are as fairly suggestive as the space would 
allow. The progress of English painting is better exempli- 
fied than on any former occasion. But architecture, which 
of all branches of art was the easiest to illustrate and 
classify, is presented in such a way as to be characterless. 
We suppose some kind of principle was adopted for collect- 
ing the drawings, but we defy any spectator to discover it. 
The buildings do not deserve to be accepted as forming 
an abstract chronicle of the variations of English architec- 
ture during the half century, and they are no less inade- 
quate in giving a notion of the present state of the art, 
either in or out of Manchester. 

We have no intention of implying that the work shown 
is bad in quality. We are ready to admit that among the 
290 drawings there are few which are without some sort of 
interest, while some are of surpassing interest ; indeed 
reproductions of many of them have already appeared in 
this journal. But we contend that the Exhibition should 
have had a specific character, that is, should be historic, 
representative of English werk in general, or be confined to 
the work of Lancashire or Manchester. At present it is a sort 
of mixture of all three. About two-fifths of the drawings are 
of the local kind, and yet the works of some of the best 
known architects in Manchester are excluded. Liverpool 
is most unfairly treated, and, indeed, many Lancashire 
towns can complain. The spirit which inspired the arrange- 
ments is evident when it is said there is not a scrap to be 
seen which can reveal the existence of an architect in the 
neighbouring city of Chester. It was a Manchester man 
who invented the word “ parvanimity,” but until we saw the 
collection of architectural drawings, we believed that it 
stood for a defect which was foreign to the cotton 
metropolis, where public spirit is supreme. It will hardly 
be credited that the visitor to the Exhibition will be unable 
to find a single drawing by Mr. Norman SHaw, Mr. 
PEARSON, or Mr. Bopiey, or by Mr. I’Anson, whose 
official position demanded recognition ; that out of the host 
of London architects not more than twenty were con- 
sidered worthy of the honour of having their designs hung 
alongside Manchester designs ; that a couple of churches 
in Paisley, a college and a town hall, have to do duty for 
the whole of Scotland ; and that not a single drawing or 
sketch from Ireland is to be found on the walls. Yet some 
Manchester architects have not hesitated about sending from 
six to ten drawings to this national Exhibition. It is natural 
that a man should have a desire to convince any one who 
may glance over the section that he can design more than 
one kind of building with success. But Messrs. CHORLEY 
& Connon, of Leeds, have shown how this can be done 
without monopolising much of the wall. They have put 
illustrations of their buildings (mainly from this journal) in 
a frame ; the nine do not occupy half the space of some 
of the larger single drawings, and they are more effective 
than many of the ambitious attempts, 

If the committee’s way of dealing with the work of 
architects outside Manchester is somewhat one-sided, it 
cannot be said that compensation is found in the manner 
in which older work is brought together. Here, again, 
there is incompleteness. If properly carried out, the 
exhibition of Victorian architecture could demonstrate most 
forcibly that the architects who are now living need have no 
fear of comparison with their predecessors. It is easy to 


discover what was the character of the architecture at the 


beginning of the Victorian era. Pucrn’s “Contrasts” is a 
revelation of what was to be seen from one point of view. 
It was also in 1837 that Mr. Ruskin made his début as a 
critic of architecture, and we know that what he said about 
the buildings of the time was not much exaggerated. How 
was the change brought about? The Manchester Exhi- 
bition will not help the public to understand the revolution. 
Many of the most memorable names in the history of the 
art of the era appear to be unknown in the city. Puan is 
ignored as well as BurcEs. Evmss, who set up so admirable 
a building, is passed over, and all that represents COCKERELL 
is a tracing of a design for the sculpture of St. George’s 
Hall. The list of omissions would be too long, since only 
about a dozen deceased architects were remembered by the 
committee. Then, again, no dates are given, and the 
ordinary visitor wil! not he able to say what distance of time 
separates some old building from those which may be 
hung near it. It would appear as if the committee began 
the exposition of the early work of the Victorian era with an 
intention of getting through their task with an approach 
towards completeness, but afterwards discovered the limita- 
tions of their space, and then suspended their operations. 
The early work is, therefore, most insufficient, but wherever 
one of the examples of it is found, we are sure to see that 
some modern design is sacrificed to it. 

It is not pleasant to be compelled to condemn the course 
of action which has made architecture an exception to the 
good management of the Exhibition, since the section is 
aimless, and we therefore gladly turn away from the lapses 
of the committee of selection. 

The drawings are hung on each side of the space or 
music-room which is reserved for the auditory at the organ 
recitals and concerts, at the end of the main hall and adjoin- 
ing the picture galleries. The space has an area of about 
three times that of the walls in the architectural room of 
the Royal Academy, but owing to the vast size of some 
drawings, it is not utilised as it should have been. The 
drawings are hung in so haphazard a fashion as to suggest 
that they were left in the hands of porters. Old and new 
works are mixed in a way that is often amusing. 

The first notable drawing that is seen is a water-colour 
of St. George’s Church, Doncaster, by Sir GILBERT SCOTT, 
the building which gave rise to so much contention with 
Lord GrimrHorPe. It is superior, however, to many of 
Scorr’s later churches. His houses in the Broad Sanctuary 
with the Crimean column appear more massive than the 
buildings themselves. The three drawings by Drcimus 
Burton, of a commonplace house, “ Cogshurst,” the end of 
the Charing Cross Hospital, and of the United Service Club, 
are wisely kept apart from modern works, and must give the 
idea to the inventive Lancashire folks that architecture can 
be produced by the aid of a machine. The Industriat 
Schools at Swinton, by the late H. TATTERSALL, is a large 
Elizabethan building, with projecting central offices and 
wings, but with little variety. Lo the same period belongs the 
red brick mansion “ Boreatton,” by the late Messrs. WEIGHT- 
MAN, HADFIELD & GoLpiIg, which, with its two gateways, 
terrace, bridge, &c., form a vigorous group. Two Catholic 
churches at Salford and Manchester, by the same firm, are 
interesting, as showing the style of pen-and-ink drawing 
that was adopted forty years ago. They are by a Mr. 
NeEspITt, and, although rather stiff, owing to every line 
being ruled, are clear. There are three drawings by 
the late SypNEY SmirKe, R.A. The “Carlton Club” 
differs in parts from the building. The ‘“ Burlington House, 
as proposed to be altered for the Royal Academy,” has im- 
portance, as it bears the signature of HER Mayjgsry ; but, 
fortunately, it was not carried out in its entirety. The 
Italian “Pavilion for Prince ALBERT” appears to have 
originated at a time when colour was attempted with some 
hesitation. The pavilion is nearly all glass, with a curved 
roof, it is raised above an arcade, and there is a good 
deal of delicacy about the detail. The late B, FERREY 
is represented by the large mansion ‘‘ Wynnstay,” some- 
what resembling a French chateau in style, but with the usual 
absence of effect in the Mansard roofs. His St. Stephen’s 
Church and Schools, Westminster, are always sure to find’ a 
place in the history of the Gothic revival, and will bear 
examination for its modest worth. 

The adjoining drawing is one of the most important in 
the Exhibition, since it is a geometrical elevation in line of 
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the river front of the Houses of Parliament. It is most 
painstaking, but necessarily mechanical. There are, how- 
“ever, touches about the tracery of the windows which, if 
not by the hand of A. W. Pucin, are marvellously like his 
nervous style. This and other drawings should have been 
accompanied by a note upon their history, but that would 
entail labour which we could only expect from a different sort 
-of committee. Barry’s scheme for completing the Houses of 
Parliament, with some modifications by Mr. CHARLES Barry, 
4s shown on two etched drawings, and they reveal how much 
awas sacrificed by the Government for the sake of economy 
when they adopted another mode of completing the build- 
ing. The Post Office at Calcutta, by the late Sir Dicry 
Wyatt, is an experiment in what may be called Indian 
‘Gothic, with some features that are original. The two draw- 
ings indicate the manysidedness of one of the most accom- 
plished architects of the Victorian era. A water-colour of 
Barry’s Halifax Town Hall comes next, and may also be 
called experimental. The treatment of the tower has not, 
however, been adopted as a precedent. Groups of ware- 
thouses by the late E. WaLTer and Messrs. Travis & 
MANGNALL are among the most successful of the attempts 
to give a palatial character to Manchester streets. As every- 
‘body is aware, houses of business are daily passed unheeded 
ain some of the streets of the city which, if found in 
Florence, would be accepted as masterpieces. The fine man- 
‘sion “ Wykehurst ” and the Cannon Street Station suggest 
the skill of the late E. M. Barry. There are two drawings 
from the hand of Grorck Epmunp Srreet. One is a 
design which was prepared when, through the influence of 
‘Sir C. E. TREVELYAN, it was proposed to substitute a site 
on the Thames Embankment for the Strand site of the 
Courts of Justice. The second is the West Porch of Bristol 
"Cathedral, showing the sculpture which had to be sacrificed 
‘to a party of zealots. JoHN Dopson was an able artist, and 
‘something of a grandiose character, like the original design 
for the terminus, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, should have been 
-exhibited, but instead a water-colour of a billiard-room is 
‘hung, and although it may give a good notion of his skill 
‘as a water-colour artist, there is nothing striking about it 
as a work of architecture. A design by Messrs. SPEAKMAN 
& CHARLESWORTH for the Manchester Town Hall is next 
‘seen, and then the historic part of the Exhibition is closed 
abruptly. As, unfortunately, it has neither beginning, 
middle, nor end, it can only serve as a testimony to the 
‘bad management of the committee. 

On another page we give a list of the drawings by living 
architects which are shown at Manchester, and they must 
all be familiar, since they have been exhibited in the Royal 
Academy from time to time or reproduced in the profes- 
sional journals. Many of them are placed at a height by 
which they are rendered valueless, and others are hung 
without any judgment. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE eleventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. E. l’Anson, president, 
in the chair. 
The late Sir Horace Jones. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary, said it was im- 
possible to pass through life without having occasionally to 
‘discharge painful as well as agreeable duties, and it had fallen 
‘to his lot to discharge the painful duty of officially informing 
them of the loss of one of the most distinguished members of 
‘their profession. The painful intelligence, Mr. Anderson said, 
“was conveyed to them in the following letter from Mr. Octavius 
Hansard, under date May 22 :—“ With deep regret, at the 
‘request of Lady Jones, I have to inform you that my old friend 
‘Sir Horace Jones, the City Architect, and past president of the 
RI.B.A., departed this life last evening. Will you please to 
‘lay this before the Council to-morrow evening and to announce 
the same to the general meeting.” 

Mr. Anderson said that the familiar presence and jovial 
‘face of their old friend was too fresh in the memory of all 
present for them to realise that the silver cord of life was 
‘broken, and that in the next day or two some mourners 
‘would follow his remains to the grave. A career of great use- 
‘fulness had been cut short. It was not, however, the time to 
enter on an historical account of Sir Horace Jones’s life and 
works. That, Mr. Anderson said, would fall to abler hands 
than his, but they would all be sorry if they allowed the first 
‘time of meeting to pass without expressing their appreciation 


of the character of him whom they had lost, and also their 
sense of the deep loss the Institute had sustained in his death. 
The Council at its meeting that day had passed a vote of con- 
dolence with Lady Jones, and it would, no doubt, be the wish 
of the meeting to do the same. Sir Horace Jones, Mr. Anderson 
said, had, he believed, begun life at the early age of twenty-two 
years, and thenceforward had exhibited an example of deter- 
mined perseverance and industry, showing what these qualities 
could accomplish independently of external aid. He had devoted 
the small patrimony he possessed to the improvement of profes- 
sional knowledge by travelling abroad, which he did in company 
with Professor Hayter Lewis and Mr. Ewan Christian, and he 
(Mr. Anderson) had often heard them speak most enthusiastic- 
ally of their travelling companion. On his return he entered 
into the competition for the Cardiff Town Hall, in which he 
was the successful competitor. At Cardiff he made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Crawshay, the ironmaster, and on that 
gentleman’s mansion, near Reading, being burnt down, 
Mr. Crawshay desired him to rebuild the mansion on an 
entirely new site, but Mr. Jones showed that several thousands 
of pounds could be saved by rebuilding on the old site. This 
was done, and this was the beginning of the career with which 
they were so familiar. Mr. Anderson, after other interesting 
remarks, quoted the following from a letter written by an old 
friend of Sir Horace Jones to Mr. Hansard, which he had had 
the privilege of seeing, and with the sentiments of which he 
heartily concurred, but to which he would not attempt to add 
anything :—“ His professional ability, his strong common sense, 
his humour, his social geniality, and his varied information, 
made him a charming companion. His high honour and manly 
character commanded entire respect, while his warm and loyal 
heart engaged the affection of those whom he honoured with 
his friendship. He will leave a worthy monument of his 
professional honour in the public works he has designed and 
constructed, and of his personal character in the affectionate 
regrets of his many friends.” 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER said that, as an old friend, he 
ventured to propose that a letter of condolence should be sent 
to Lady Jones from the Institute. He would not trust himself 
to add, nor was it necessary that he should add, anything to 
the sentiments their hon. secretary had so ably expressed, and 
he was sure that all who had had the pleasure of knowing Sir 
Horace Jones thoroughly appreciated his straightforward, 
honourable, and honest character, and also knew, among the 
other traits of his good nature, his extreme kindness in advanc- 
ing the interests of members, more especially younger members 
of the profession who applied to him for that purpose. Cer- 
tainly his death would create a vacancy that would not easily 
be filled up. 

Mr. DAWSON, who seconded the proposal, said that he had 
been, along with Sir Horace Jones, a competitor for the post of 
City Architect, and had stood third on the list. It had, how- 
ever, always been a satisfaction to reflect that when he found 
that he could not succeed himself he had done what he could 
to aid their late friend to secure the appointment. Since then 
they had had various business transactions, and he had come 
to know him intimately. Of all in the profession, the career 
of Sir Horace Jones was eminently one to prove a lesson to the 
elder as well as to young men. Of all the energetic and 
industrious men he had known none surpassed Sir Horace 
Jones, and he quite agreed with the previous speaker, for a 
more straightforward, honourable man he had never had the 
privilege toknow. He wasever scrupulously fair to all, whether 
friend or foemen. He set in this a most estimable example, 
for in questions where differences arose, as must at times 
happen, he always had due regard to all real merits of his 
opponent’s case. He (Mr. Dawson) desired that they should 
record their sense of the estimable character of him who had 
been taken from them, and their hope that those he had left 
behind him would take advantage of his example. 

The President having formally put the proposal to the 
meeting, it was unanimously approved of. The President 
added that, with the members of the Council, he should attend 
the funeral, which was fixed for Friday (to-day), and which 
would take place at 11.30 AM. at Norwood Cemetery. 


The Late Ruprich-Robert. 

The Secretary announced the death of a distinguished 
honorary corresponding member, M. Ruprich-Robert, at 
Cannes. ‘They had last heard from him in December, when 
he had written a most charming letter. He had been still 
engaged on his work, “ Norman Architecture from the Tenth 
to the Eleventh Century,” a work that included many edifices 
in this country. He had been Inspector-General of the Com- 
mission of Historical Monuments for many years. 

Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, C.E., then read a paper, of which the 
following is an abstract :— 


Drainage of the Palace and City of Westminster. 

Before entering upon a detailed description of the drainage 
of the Palace and city of Westminster, the author referred 
generally to the important question of town drainage, a subject 
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even now not so well understood and practised as it should be. 
One object should be, he said, in draining a house, a mansion, 
a village, or a town, to make the drains and sewers so that the 
sewage in them shall never stagnate at any part, but be con- 
stantly flowing with a self-cleansing velocity, and so that the 
air in them shall never stagnate at any part but be always 
flowing, by fresh air passing into their lowest parts, and by foul 
air discharging from their highest parts into the stratum of the 
atmosphere above that in which we live and breathe. 

Town drainage consists, first, of the comparatively clean 
surface and subsoil water; and secondly, of soiled and used 
water containing organic matters called sewage. The com- 
bination of comparatively clean and of highly foul water in the 
same channels was established in London and its suburbs about 
the commencement of this century, at the time that water 
supply by pipes to houses became general. A largely increased 
amount of water was used, and was discharged into the old 
cesspools, and thence by overflow drains into the ditches, water- 
courses, and sewers, open and covered, which received the sut- 
face water and conveyed it into the natural streams and rivers. 
What was at first a makeshift or temporary expedient was con- 
tinued, and became a system which has been extolled as the 
best course to pursue. The evils arising from this combination 
are, however, continually asserting themselves, and they become 
masters of the situation. 

The two systems of drainage should, the author said, be 
kept separate by the provision of one set of drains for receiving 
the surface and subsoil water, and discharging it into the 
natural streams and rivers ; and of a second set for receiving 
the sewage, and conveying it in self-cleansing drains as fast as 
it is produced to suitable and prepared agricultural land. This 
separate system was recommended by the author, Mr. Phillips, 
thirty-eight years ago in his preliminary report on the drainage 
of the metropolis, and he advocated it now as the only effectual 
remedy for the evils arising from the combined system we have 
up to the present been pursuing. The sewage would in this 
system be conducted to reservoirs, and the suspended organic 
matters therein called sludge would be precipitated by lime and 
sulphates of alumina and iron, Thesludge would be used by 
farmers, and dug or ploughed into the land the same as farm- 
yard manure. The liquid sewage would flow by irrigation upon, 
and find its way by filtration through, the land to the natural 
water-courses as a purified effluent, leaving its fertilising 
constituents in the soil on the way to be assimilated into 
growing crops. 

The rain or surface water from the houses and streets would 
be carried away into the natural streams by glazed stoneware 
or fireclay pipes embedded in concrete, of diameters varying 
from 3 to 24 inches or more. The sewage from the houses 
would be carried away by glazed pipes of cast-iron of 6 to 9 feet 
length, with inspection covers, curved junctions, and perfectly 
water-tight joints, laid with a proper fall on concrete, directly 
under the basement floors and paving, so as to be always 
accessible without opening the ground to get at them. 

Where towns or districts are hilly or on sloping ground the 
necessary fall for the drains is easily obtained ; but there are 
many towns and districts where the ground is low and fiat, 
and where it is impossible to give the drains the necessary fall 
to be self-cleansing without going to excessive depths. Such 
districts, for instance, are Fulham, Chelsea, Pimlico, West- 
minster, and Poplar on the north side cf the Thames ; and 
Battersea, Lambeth, Southwark, Bermondsey, and Deptford, 
onthe south side. In such districts, however, the difficulty 
might easily be overcome by dividing the drains into sections, 
converging to receiving stations where the sewage might be 
lifted to sufficient altitudes to insure its flowing by gravitation 
to distant agricultural land, or down to the sea to be discharged 
therein from the level of the highest tides under low water level. 
This mode of dealing with sewage is already in active opera- 
tion at the Palace of Westminster, at Eastbourne, at South- 
ampton, and at other places, where Shone’s Hydro-Pneumatic 
system is employed in ejecting the sewage, with economical and 
completely successful results. 

The author then preceeded to describe in detail the drain- 
age of the Palace of Westminster as originally laid down by 
the architect of the building, and to point out the defects of the 
system employed, and the evils attendant upon the subsequent 
laying down of the main low-level sewer, through Westminster 
and Pimlico, by the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
Palace stands, as is well known, beside the Thames. Its 
entire area, including Westminster Hall and Old Palace Yard, 
is about 14 acres. Its roofed, flagged, and paved surfaces, off 
which rain runs into the Palace drains, is about 10} acres, 
The whole Palace might have been well and efficiently drained 
in the first instance if the simple expedient had been followed 
of keeping the rain-water drains separate from the sewage 
drains. The surface water might have been discharged direct 
into the Thames, and the sewage through a ventilated syphon- 
trap into a sewer in Bridge Street, at the south-west corner of 
old Westminster Bridge. 

The manner in which the Palace was actua'ly drained was 
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as follows :—In 1838-39 the architect laid down a brick main 
sewer: running from north to south along the centre of the 
Palace, into a main sewer then existing in Abingdon Street, the 
outlet being near the south-west corner of the Victoria Tower 
and the head on the north side of the Speaker’s Court. The 
length of the sewer was about 1,000 feet; its size was 5 feet 
6 inches high by 3 feet wide ; its shape was a segment bottom,. 


6 inches deep, with upright sides and semicircular crown ; and ~ 


its fall was I in 923 or I inch in 78 feet. Into this sewer was 
conveyed, by numerous 9-inch and 12-inch and 2-feet by 1-foot 
brick drains rendered inside with cement, all the sewage pro- 
duced in, and the rain falling on, the Palace. This sewer 
owing to its excessive size, bad shape, little fall, and absence of 
any means of flushing it, accumulated sewage deposit to depths. 
varying from 6 to 18 inches, and from the decomposing sewage 
noxious gases continually escaped into the Palace. The sewer 
was occasionally cleansed, and additional traps were provided 
to keep down the «mells, but all to no purpose. 

At last, in October 1846, the smells were everywhere so. 
bad, that the author, who was then chief surveyor to the West- 
minster Commission of Sewers, was consulted by the architect 
of the building. He found upon examination that the main. 
sewer was little better than an extended cesspool. By levelling 
he discovered that the sewer in Bridge Street, already men- 
tioned, was 5 feet lower than that in Abingdon Street. He 
therefore recommended the architect to take out the invert of 
the Palace sewer, and to put in a narrow deeply-curved invert 
with a reversed fall of 1 in 215 in place of it, then to continue 
the sewer northward across the Speaker’s Green into the sewer 
in Bridge Street. This recommendation the architect adopted 


and carried out, and in the end the sewer as altered, and the © 


main drains connected therewith, became self-cleansing. They 
continued in this improved condition for a quarter of a century, 
until about fourteen years ago, when the main low-level sewer 
was put down through Westminster and Pimlico by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. Since then the discharging level of 
the sewage from the Palace sewer, as well as from the sewers. 
generally in Westminster and Pimlico — instead of being 
lowered and the flow accelerated—has been materially raised 
and the flow retarded, and the sewers themselves have been 
converted into sewage and rainfall reservoirs. 

The principal cause of this state of affairs is the level at 
which this low-level sewer has been put in, namely, at least 
5 feet higher than it should be for properly draining the low 
flat districts through which it passes. When rain falls on the 
districts draining into it, the rain and sewage together sometimes. 
fillitand sometimes riseto 5 feet and even 10 feet above its crown, 
thus driving out the sewage gas generated in the sewers into the 
streets and houses. At such times the sewers of Westminster 
and Pimlico, as well as the basements of many houses there, 
are flooded to the hydraulic level, the foul drainage rises in the 
low-level sewer, and the sewage overflows into and pollutes the 
river. In dry weather the height to which the sewage formerly. 
accumulated in the sewers, when the flap-valves on their outlets. 
were tide-locked, has been materially and permanently raised 
by the height to which the sewage now flows in the low-level 
sewer. At the point where the Palace sewer joins the main 
low-level sewer, the level of the latter was so little below the 
former, that the 4-feet depth of sewage flowing in the latter in 
dry weather formed a permanent head or dam, about 2 feet 
4 inches deep, against the outlet of the Palace sewer. This. 
sewer for a considerable length was thus converted into a per- 
manently elongated sewage pond and sewage gas retort ; in- 
deed, the flap-valve fixed near its outlet was recently found to be 
standing open and useless, and in rainy weather the accumulated 
drainage in the low-level sewer prevented that in the Palace 
sewer from discharging. 

It is evident from the foregoing particulars and facts con- 
cerning the drainage of Westminster and Pimlico, that the 
insufficient depth and capacity of the main low-level sewer 
have materially injured, instead of benefited, the sewers in 
those districts, which, therefore, as regards their drainage, are 
in a far worse condition now than they were when they drained 
direct into the Thames. The real remedy for the evils which 
arise from the insufficient depth and capacity of this main 
sewer consists, in the author’s opinion (1) In lowering its 
bottom from near the District Railway Station at Charing 
Cross to the Western pumping station at Chelsea, a depth of 
at least 2 feet, and in so doing altering its section from an 
8-feet circle to a 13-feet by 8-feet egg-shaped sewer; (2) In 
lifting the drainage near the railway station a height of about 
20 feet, by compressed air, having a pressure of about Io lbs. 
on the square inch above the pressure of the atmosphere, to be 
admitted into suitable ejectors placed underground near the 
low-level sewer, and discharging into the same sewer beyond ; 
and (3) In thoroughly ventilating the sewer in sections from end 
to end by fresh-air down-cast and foul-air up-cast pipes, the 
latter discharging considerably above the house-tops. If this 
improvement were carried out, the main sewer would then 
drain the Westminster and Pimlico districts sanitarily, so far as 
the combined system will permit this to be done. 
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Mr. Phillips then stated that, in 1886, the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to consider the 
subject of the drainage of the Palace consulted him as to the 
best means of improving the same. His chief proposals were 
the following :— 

Firstly.—That while the metropolitan low-level sewer should 
continue to be the outfall for the Palace drains and sewers as 
at present, yet the arrangements for this shouid be such that 
neither rain nor flood-water, nor sewage and sewage-gas should 
by any possibility come from the former into the latter. 

Secondly.—That inside the Palace main sewer a small egg- 
shaped sewer, having a fall of 1 in 212, be constructed of white 
glazed firebricks, and all existing drains be properly connected 
therewith. 

Thirdly.—That at the lower end of the egg-shaped sewer, 
under the Speaker’s Green, the sewage and rainfall of the 
Palace be continually discharged into the low-level sewer, by 
three of Shone’s pneumatic ejectors worked by compressed air 
produced by three gas engines—only one ejector and one 
engine to be used in dry weather, and one or both of the 
remainder as required during wet weather. 

Fourthly.—That the small egg-shaped sewer be ventilated by 
a fresh-air down-cast pipe carried into its lower end, and a foul- 
air up-cast pipe carried from its upper end into the ventilating 
shaft going to the top of the Victoria Tower. 

These proposals were adopted by the Select Committee, 
and Mr. Isaac Shone, C.E., was appointed by the First Com- 
missioner of Her Majesty’s Office of Works the engineer to 
prepare the drawings and specification, and to superintend the 
work, and Mr. Phillips was then appointed. by Mr, Shone as 
the resident engineer. 

The work was eventually executed in the following 
manner :—A 12-inch cast-iron main drain about 1,000 feet in 
length, with a fall of about 1 in 212, was embedded in concrete 
along the bottom of the old main brick sewer. Two branch 
g-inch cast-iron drains, and about 120 separate smaller drains, 
conduct all the sewage of, and rain falling on, the Palace and 
grounds, into the 12-inch main drain, which discharges into a 
receiver at the bottom of a sewage manhole under the Speaker’s 
Green. From the side of the receiver a 12-inch cast-iron inlet 
pipe is carried horizontally into the adjoining ejector chamber. 
This chamber is 29 feet deep from the surface of the ground, 
and is 38 feet long by 13 feet 6 inches wide in the clear. In it 
are placed three cast-iron ejectors, one of which is capable of 
discharging 480 gallons, and the other two 335 gallons each, 
per minute. From the 12-inch inlet pipe the sewage is 
delivered. by branch 6-inch cast-iron pipes into the three 
ejectors. From the bottom of each ejector a 6-inch cast-iron 
pipe passes vertically upwards into a 12-inch cast-iron horizontal 
outlet pipe. This pipe is carried through a solid brick dam, 
3 feet long, built in and entirely closing the old main sewer, 
and discharging beyond the dam into the outlet portion of this 
sewer communicating with the low-level sewer, about 1 foot 
above the normal sewage flow in the latter sewer. 

The compressed air for ejecting the rainfall and sewage 
from the ejectors is produced by Atkinson’s differential gas 
engines placed in the basement, about 650 feet ‘distant from 
the ejector chamber. There are four of these engines of 
4 horse: power each, though one of them is capable of compress- 
ing sufficient air for ejecting not only all the sewage under 
ordinary circumstances in dry weather, but a large amount of 
rainfall in addition. The compressed air is conducted from the 
engines by a 6-inch cast-iron pipe to three cylindrical wrought- 
iron receivers placed near the engine-room, and’ thence it is 
conveyed in cast-iron pipes along the basement to a subway 
leading to the ejector-chamber. From this pipe a 3-inch 
wrought-iron pipe conveys it into a small cast-iron horizontal 
cylinder fixed on the top of each ejector. The ingenious 
automatic arrangement by which the compressed air is con- 
ducted into the cylinders and thence into the ejectors, as well 
as the arrangements of the ball-valves inside the pipes for 
admitting and expelling the sewage, were described in detail by 
the author. The ejectors work, slowly or fast, according to the 
quantity of drainage coming to them, and they require no other 
attention than occasionally cleaning and oiling the joints, and 
the slide and main valves. The moment each ejection is com- 
pleted the compressed air in the ejector is discharged therefrom 
by a 3-inch wrought-iron pipe connected with a 6-inch cast-iron 
main pipe which leads into the ventilating shaft going to the 
top of the Clock Tower. 

The height the drainage is ejected in dry weather is 114 feet, 
and in wet weather, when the main low-level sewer is in flood, 
15 to 20 feet. The air pressure for ejecting the drainage is 
maintained at 10 lbs. per square inch above the atmospheric 
pressure, in order to meet immediate requirements for rainfall. 
About 51 Ibs. pressure is sufficient in dry weather to eject the 
sewage alone. The amount of sewage ejected in dry weather 
has been tested and found to average no more than forty 
gallons per minute, so that a 6-inch pipe would really carry 
away all the sewage produced in the Palace. This subtracted 
from 1,150 gallons, the total ejecting capacity of all three 
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ejectors working together, leaves 1,110 gallons, which is there- 
fore the quantity of rainfall they are capable of ejecting per 
minute, and which would come to them, from the 1o} acres of 
roofed and paved surfaces draining from the Palace, at a rate of 
rainfall equal to -28 inch in depth per hour, or 6°72 inches in 
depth per twenty-four hours. 

Fresh air is admitted into the subway through two grated 
openings let into the footway in the Speaker’s Green, and is 
thence conducted into the ejector chamber, and thence into the 
sewage manhole. From the manhole the air flows up the main 
12-inch drain to near its upper end, whence it is conducted by 
a 12-inch pipe over a furnace in the large ventilating-shaft going 
from bottom to top of the Victoria Tower. The 9-inch main 
branch drain, which is carried under the basement along the 
west side of the Palace, is also completely ventilated by 
receiving fresh air into its top end, and discharging the foul air 
under the furnace at the bottom of the Clock Tower ventilating 
shaft. The subway over the 12-inch main pipe receives fresh 
air from the surface down the old manholes, and from an open- 
ing in the sewage manhole. The air in the subway flows along 
a 16-inch cast-iron pipe to the ventilating shaft in the Clock 
Tower. 

These new main drainage works have been in operation 
nearly six months, and are completely successful. They at 
once convey away all the sewage produced in the Palace, and 
the rain falling thereon. There is now no stagnant sewage or 
foul air in the drains, and consequently no noxious gases arise 
from them in the building. 

The total cost of the works, including the four gas engines, 
the three compressed air receivers, the pipings, and the three 
ejectors, has been a little over 11,500/. 

Sir ROBERT RAWLINSON said he wished he had not been 
asked to speak. He thought Mr. Phillips had spoken of draining 
as if no one had paid any attention to it but himself. He gave 
Mr. Phillips every possible credit for what he had done many 
years ago, but he begged to tell him, when he described sanitary 
science as it exists now and asit has been carried out since 1848, 
that he knew very little about it. He had laid down a theory 
on combined drainage which he (the speaker) knew nothing of. 
He had never described any such thing, and if Mr. Phillips 
consulted what he had written he would find nothing laid down 
about combined drainage. To take London, drained as it was, 
some faults might no doubt be found, but there was much to be 
praised. London extended over an enormous area, and, if it 
had to be sewered de zovo, every valley line and valley stream 
would have to be treated as an independent surface water 
channel, the sewage proper intercepted from the valley 
streams and carried into some common sewer. To recom- 
mend laying double sewers was a mischievous fallacy. If 
the metropolitan sewers would not take away volumes of storm 
water, there was a tidal river which would take them away and 
take away harmlessly what was only diluted dirty water. Mr. 
Phillips had not mentioned a word about the preliminary re- 
ports, but he must have known that he (the speaker) had to do 
with it from the beginning, and of his reports to the committee, 
in which he had shown that if they were determined to 
treat it as they had treated it, that there were three methods 
that could be used. Consequently, he had nothing to say 
against the method in which the drainage had been carried out, 
but he had a great deal to say against the description of the 
condition of the Houses of Parliament. The officials of the 
House if asked would say the contrary. The sewers beneath 
the House were certainly not pure, but he was perfectly sure 
they were not the cause of the foul smells, &c.; that he 
attributed rather to the gorged sewers altogether outside the 
Palace Yard. Then the cost—11,000/——was monstrous. That 
sum would have sufficed to drain de novo a town with a pop- 
ulation of from 20,000 to 30,000 persons. What had been done 
with the money he did not know. 

The Secretary read a letter from Sir C. Henry Roscoe 
and a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, V.C., in which the 
system was referred to with approval. 

Mr. GRANTHAM, C.E., said he had had experience of the 
separate system, and had carried it out completely in a town 
in which he had laid separate sewers for sewage and rainfall 
respectively. For small country towns it answered well, because 
the rainfall could be discharged into the ditches, and because 
there was only a small quantity of sewage to lift, supposing it 
had to be lifted to dispose of it. He had made a comparison 
between Slough, where he had the separate system, and 
Romford, where he had the combined system. The circum- 
stances in each case were similar, but in Romford the quantity 
of sewage was proportionately four times the quantity of that 
pumped at Slough. That, he thought, showed the advantage 
of separating the rainfall from the sewage. But he would 
think it absurd to separate the two in such large areas as 
London. 

Mr. HARRY NEWTON said he would rather not discuss the 
subject as his remarks might seem personal, and he did not 
wish to smite Mr. Phillips on the other cheek. The matter 
might be said to be swé judice, and his remarks would appear to 
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be biassed. He would only say that he had been trying to keep 
air from sewage altogether, so that sewer gas could not be 
generated, and on such principles that the smallest or the 
largest of houses, or a town, might be dealt with equally well. 

Mr. DAwsON, looking at the plan shown, said that, judged 
scientifically and practically, the previous condition must have 
caused immense mischief. The plan showed that the low-level 
sewer was much too high. 

Mr. WOODTHORPE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Phillips. When a subject was brought before them it was open 
to any one to differ on it, but they had to give their thanks to 
those who raised subjects for discussion. 

Mr. CURREY said the pneumatic system had been adopted 
for Eastbourne with the best possible results. 

Mr. ATKINSON said that in laying the foundations at West- 
minster they had been twice flooded to a depth of 2 feet by foul 
sewage, which came back from the low-level sewer. He judged 
such a state of things would account for the smells in the 
House. The Shone ejectors, with valves working once a 
minute, had a great advantage over pumps with valves working 
fifty times a minute. The cost was also less. 

Professor KERR said he was sorry such differences had 
arisen. But architects generally differed, and engineers, it 
seemed, also differed among themselves. But they knew that 
their profession was indebted very much both to Sir R. Rawlinson 
and to Mr. Phillips. After highly complimenting Mr. Phillips, 
whose reports he believed had laid the foundation of the new 
system, Professor Kerr remarked that, as architects, they were 
concerned principally for the drainage inside the house, or at 
the most, very little beyond the outside. Sewer-gas was not 
theirs. It was the engineer’s. It was the engineer’s pet 
abomination. Engineers also blamed architects. Mr. Phillips 
seemed to imply that the architect of the Palace was somewhat 
to blame. Well, perhaps, he was, But architects did not then 
understand so much as they do now. 

Sir R. RAWLINSON : Nor engineers either. 

Professor KERR said it was satisfactory to know that engi- 
neers had at last got a means inthe pneumatic system which 
would enable them to get rid of sewage after they had madea 
mistake, as they had done at Westminster. Not Westminster 
only, but other portions of the metropolis happened to lie at a 
level too low for convenient disposal of sewage. Architects 
were not supposed to know how this difficulty was to be got 
over. They merely held engineers responsible for doing it 
effectually. 

The vote was then unanimously passed. 

Mr. PHILLIPS said he had been very much astonished and 
disappointed at what his friend Sir Robert Rawlinson had been 

- saying. 

Sir ROBERT RAWLINSON said they had, as it were, been 
looking each at a different side of the shield. Had they been 
able to lay their heads together they would have soon agreed. 
What he failed to agree with was that a duplicate system of 
sewers should be laid. Mr. Phillips had been far in advance 
of him in taking up this question. Indeed, he had first of all 
learned from Mr. Phillips. But Mr. Phillips had been laying 
fallow while he had had to practise. Sir R. Rawlinson then 
referred to having laid the sewers at West Ham, which district 
was “as flat as a pancake,” and that he had, on receiving the 
honour of knighthood, received a “round robin” from the West 
Ham Board to say that the scwers had worked satisfactorily 
ever since they were laid. 

Mr. PHILLIPS concluded by a few remarks, in answer to 
questions put in the discussion. 

The meeting, which was most miserably attended through- 
out, was then adjourned till June 13, when a paper on “ The 
Art of Dalmatia,’ it was announced, would be read by My, 
T. G. Jackson, — 


SHEFFIELD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


MEETING has been held in Sheffield to consider a state” 

ment drawn up and issued to the architects and surveyor 
of the town. The statement sets forth that “ The want of 4 
society for uniting the members of the architectural profession 
in Sheffield and district has long been matter of comment and 
regret. In other large business centres, such as Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, 
Leicester, Nottingham, &c., societies are actively at work in the 
interests of the profession, and furthering architectural educa- 
tion by encouraging young architects to present themselves at 
the examinations held by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, preparing them for the ordeal by means of lectures, for- 
mation of local libraries and classes of design, outdoor 
sketching, land surveying, construction, quantity taking, 
&c. The Leeds and Yorkshire Society has been for some 
time doing excellent work, and is represented this year by one 
of its members on the Council of the Institute, and it is con- 
sidered very desirable by the latter that a similar society 
should be established in Sheffield, thus providing for the 


formation and communication of a representative opinion on 
local interests.” 

Mr. Flockton said that he had been asked to invite the 
co-operation of the architects and surveyors of Sheffield to form. 
a society to promote the interests of the profession in the town. 
and neighbourhood, which was a want long felt. 

Mr. C. Hadfield pointed out that Sheffield had no represen- 
tative body for dealing with professional questions and for 
communicating with other societies thereon. The Institute of 
Architects was inaugurating compulsory examinations, and it 
was important that pupils and assistants should be prepared to 
pass the examinations, and encouraged to avail themselves of 
every opportunity for improving their technical education. 
Such a society would accomplish this end. Good work was 
being done in this direction in Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
and other large towns by similar societies. 

A resolution proposed by Mr. G. W. Wilson, and seconded. 
by Mr. J. Smith, was adopted to the effect ‘“ That it is desirable- 
for the architects and surveyors of Sheffield to form themselves 
into a society for the promotion of the interests of the profes-- 
sion and the furtherance of the education of their pupils and 
assistants.” 

On the motion of Mr. C. J. Innocent, seconded by Mr. R.. 
Davidson, the borough surveyor, a provisional committee: 
to make preliminary inquiries, draw up a scheme, and report 
to a general meeting was appointed, viz, Mr. J. B. Mitchell- 
Withers, Mr. C. Hadfield, Mr. C. J. Innocent, Mr. E. M. 
Gibbs, Mr. J. D. Webster, Mr. R. Davidson, Mr. F. Fowler, 
Mr. T. J. Flockton, and Mr. B. H. Wightman, with Mr. W. C. 
Fenton as hon. sec. pro fen. 


THE TIBER EMBANKMENT. 


ee work of embanking the Tiber in Rome has proved not. 

so easy of accomplishment as was anticipated. The follow- 
ing particulars in regard of the work are given in the consular 
report just issued :— 

The estimates of these works have been divided into the: 
following heads or series :—Ist series, 400,000/. ; 2nd, 800,000/. 5 
3rd, 1,200,000/. ; 4th, 800,000/.; making a total of 3,200,000/. 
A portion of this sum has been expended in expropriations,, 
which, up to December 1886, reached 322,056/. 

The following are the most important works included in the: 
first series, to be completed at the end of 1886. Clearing of the. 
river-bed, along the portion of the river running through the 
city, from the mire, stone-blocks, old walls, and other deposi-- 
tions of alluvial matter that dam it up, impeding the flow of the: 
water. Part of this clearing has as yet taken place, and the: 
rest has been included in the second series. These, as well as. 
some other works to be mentioned afterwards, and the whole of 
the works of the second series, have been allotted to the: 
Company Corrado Zschokke and Terrier. The most important. 
machines used by the company in the clearing of the river-bed 
have been Pristman’s, Siren’s, and Rana’s dredges, together: 
with a movable caisson, which serves to prepare the mines for 
blowing up by dynamite the large blocks and walls lying above- 
and below the water’s level. During 1884 and 1885 the com- 
pany extracted from the river 39,961 cubic métres of mire, 
blocks, &c., for which the State paid 21,0057, This work. 
presents great difficulties, owing to the remains of old walls. 
lying on the old banks or otherwise buried in the soil. It is cal- 
culated that no less than 167,000 cubic métres of old walls, blocks,. 
&¢c., are to be extracted in one portion of the river. The 
bottom of the river will be cleared down to 5 métres below the 
ordinary leyel of the water, the whole of the width between the 
two new banks. ; 

2. Drawing in, and laying foundation works by compressed. 
air, along the river’s right bank, for an extent of 200 metres in. 
front of the Farnesina grounds, and construction of a flight of 
steps which are intended to afford an easy access to the river. 
The most notable operations referring to the metallic caisson. 
system are the following, which serve to give an idea of the 
works going on :—Near, and as a support for Ponte Garibaldi, 
two metallic caissons, measuring together 50 métres in length, 
were laid down to a depth of 9 métres below water-mark. The 
right side heading of the new Ponte Palatino was erected on a 
metallic caisson of 41 métres in length. In the tract between. 
Ponte Sisto and Ponte Cestio the metallic caissons were. 
laid down to a medium depth of 6 métres below the low 
water-mark.. In the tract between Ponte Sisto and Fabricio, 
on the left side of the Tiber, the foundations through caissons 
were laid down to 7 métres below low water-mark. _ . 

3. Embanking from Ponte Sisto down to the Vicolo Arco 
dell’ Annunziata, including a second flight of steps on the right 
side of the said Ponte Sisto. ‘ 

4. Construction of a tract of embankment from the latter 
named place (Vicolo Arco dell’Annunziata) down to Ponte 
Cestio, along an extent of 240 métres, not including a tract of 
28 métres corresponding with the new bridge at the Regola, to 
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be called Ponte Garibaldi. 
at a cost of 45,1727. 

5. Drawing in, and laying foundation works by compressed 
air, and embanking opposite the Regola, below Ponte Sisto, 
cost 49,7972. 

6. Construction and complete embanking to the left side of 
Ponte Sisto up and down stream, and construction of two flights 
of steps. 

The following are the principal works included in the second 
series, approved by Act of Parliament (July 23, 1883), the 
amount of which ascends to 800,000/. This series is to be 
completed in 1888; but the Inspecting Commission is of 
opinion that owing to divers circumstances, foremost of which 
are the works connected with Ponte Cestio, it will go beyond 
this date. 

7. Embankment and making the breakwater at the Tiberina 
islet, north of Ponte Cestio and Ponte Fabricio, which was 
completed in 1884 at a cost of 5,059/. 

8. Embankment of the right side of the river from the Lungara 
down to the ancient walls of Donna Olimpia, and of the left 
bank from the Vicolo dello Struzzo to the Marrana of St. John. 
The walls of the right bank between the two places above 
mentioned are entirely completed with the exception of two 
tracts, one near Ponte Sisto, and the other near the heading of 
Ponte Palatino. The walls forming the embankment are pro- 
vided with a facing in blocks of travertine stone, which renders 
them quite solid and durable. The same system will be adopted 
for all the walls of the embankment on both sides of the river. 
The Zschokke Company has taken in hand these works, which 
are to be completed by October 20, 1887, at a cost of 338,8472. 
During 1885 this company laid down the foundations of the em- 
bankment on the left side to an extent of 199 métres between the 
Mola della Bella Giuditta, south of Ponte Sisto and Ponte 
Rotto, sinking in this tract alone nineteen metallic caissons to 
a depth which, owing to the nature of the soil, the proximity to 
bridges, and the force of the current, varies from 6:60 to 8:30 
métres. 

9. Demolition of Ponte Cestio and Ponte Rotto or Palatino, 
which are to be reconstructed, because unsafe and beyond 
every possible repair. The Archzological Commission has 
objected to the proposed demolition of these historical remains 
of the Roman empire; but both the technical and the super- 
intending boards have kept their ground in spite of every 
opposition. In the place of Ponte Rotto will rise the new 
Ponte Palatino, which is to have five arches in stonework, and 
is to measure 20 métres in width. The construction of this 
bridge, foundation works included, has been allotted to the 
Zschokke Company, and its cost, to the best calculation, will 
amount to 80,4007. The works of Ponte Cestio are likewise 
conducted by the said company at a cost of 42,5147. In con- 
nection with these works, included in the first and second series, 
is the construction of a new bridge, undertaken by the munici- 
pality, called Ponte Garibaldi, which has also been undertaken 
by the above company. It is to have two grand arches, each 
measuring 55 metres in span, sustained by a central embedded 
pilaster. This bridge, intended to link two very important 
thoroughfares of the city, is chiefly composed of iron, and its 
width shall be of 20 métres. Two months hence it will be 
opened for the public use. The Zschokke Company has of its 
own accord constructed two vast factories in Rome, where the 
caissons, implements, and all the necessary materials are daily 
worked and shaped for use. The sheets of iron aie mainly 
furnished to the company by Messrs. Tardy Benech, of 
Savona. 

The system of drainage, now in course of construction at a 
considerable cost, in connection with the works of the embank- 
ment, deserves special mention for the benefit that will neces- 
sarily accrue to the hygienic condit ons of the city. South of 
Ponte Sisto, on the river’s left side,at a depth of 1°50 métres 
below water-mark, lies the connection with the new main 
sewer of the lower part of the city. The sewer will then run 
along the embankment down to the locality known as the 
Bocca della Verita, from whence it will deviate in the direction 
of St. Paul. The length from the Bocca della Verita to St. 
Paul measures 3,015 métres, and its total cost will amount to 
91,5372, that is to say, every métre will cost something more 
than 30/7. This work is to be completed in May 1887. The 
estimate cost of the portion between Ponte Sisto and the Bocca 
della Verita, whose extent is 988 métres, is calculated at 
19,480/., or something more than 19/. per métre. The drain on 
the river’s right bank begins at the Prati di Castello, at the 
foremost outskirts of the new urban quarters. Up to the present 
1,320 metres have been executed in the direction of the right 
bank, down to its provisional outlet, near the place known as 
the Lungara. The cost of the main sewer of the lower part of 
the city, to be joined with the other, running along the embank- 
ment, as stated above, will amount to 100,800/7, The final com- 
pletion of the main sewer between the Alberata di St. Paolo, 
down to its outlet in the river, will cost besides 172,040/. 

The following works have been included in the third 
series :—Emhankment of the left side of the river, between the 


These latter works were completed 


Vicolo dello Struzzo and the Ponte Elio, together with a cor- 
responding main sewer, along a line of 68,520 métres, the cost 
of which is calculated at 187,9607. Embankment also of the 
left side, and construction of a sewer between Ponte Elio and 
the public butchery, along an extent of 1,535 métres, cost 
456,600/. Embankment of the right side at the Prati di Cas- 
tello, from the new Ponte Margherita to Ponte Elio, along a 
line of 1,200 métres, cost 290,200/. Lengthening of Ponte Elio 
and addition of two other arches to it, cost 48,0007. Defensive 
works on the right side of the river’s bank from the Sassi di 
San Giuliano, beyond Ponte Milvio to the public butchery, and 
construction of sewers for the discharge of suburban waters of 
Via Flaminia, cost 108,000/. The latter works have been 
judged indispensable in order that the outskirts of the city in 
that direction shall be spared any cause of future inundations. 

The municipality has further allotted to the Five-Lille 
Company the construction of another bridge, which is to be 
called Umberto I. This bridge, which is to join Piazza 
Agonale with the new courts of justice at the Prati di Castello, 
is to be 20 métres wide, and will be sustained by three arches 
in stonework, each measuring 30 métres in width. The Fives- 
Lille Company has also undertaken the construction of the 
Ponte Margherita, which is to cross the river ina line with 
Piazza del Popolo. The preliminary works of the latter bridge, 
which is to have three arches in stonework, were commenced 
during 1885, and so far it is impossible to state when it will be 
laid open to the public. Besides these the municipality intends 
constructing two other bridges, one of which is to stand ina 
straight line with the Vicolo dello Struzzo, about 500 yards 
above Ponte Sisto, and the other in a line with Via Nazionale, 
about 200 yards below Ponte Elio, thus joining this main 
thoroughfare with Piazza Pia, near St. Peter’s. In this way the 
municipality will avoid reconstructing Ponte Elio, which, as it 
now stands, is quite insufficient to meet the daily increasing 
transit. 

The final completion of the right side of the embankment, 
and of the main sewers on both sides of the river down to their 
final outlet, clearing of the river-bed, &c., form part of the 
fourth and last series, all of which works are estimated to cost 
800,000/, The estimate for the clearing of the river-bed alone, 
between the public butchery and the Vicolo dello Struzzo, 
amounts to 148,000/, 


DHE SEATE J. 3G: HALE; 


V E regret to announce the death of Mr. John Green Hall, 

F.R.I.B.A., which took place on the 17th inst., from 
blood poisoning, in London, where he had arrived in the begin- 
ning of April to undergo surgical treatment. Mr. Hall, who 
was a native of Hampshire, was only fifty-two years of age. 
For twenty-one years he has filled the position of city surveyor 
at Canterbury. During his official connection with that city 
he carried out a large number of public and private works. 
According to the South-Eastern Gazette, his knowledge of 
engineering and sewerage proved of great service to the Town 
Council, enabling them after a long period of difficulty to 
establish a successful method of sewage disposal. The sewage 
works on the Sturry Road were planned by Mr. Hall, and 
erected under his supervision, and the many defects in the 
drainage system have from time to time been remedied by his 
skill and ingenuity. During the twenty years Mr. Hall has filled’ 
the office of city surveyor a large number of public improvements. 
have been carried out in Canterbury, and in the planning and 
execution of these the deceased brought to bear his pro- 
fessional skill. and ability, which were of no mean order. 
Perhaps his principal public work in connection with the city 
was the laying out of the new cemetery, the plans for which 
were designed by him. Mr. Hall enjoyed also a very extensive 
private practice as an architect, and his services in this latter 
Capacity were in constant request. He was the architect of the 
various new chapels that have been erected in Canterbury 
during the past two decades, chief among which may be men-- 
tioned the handsome Presbyterian Chapel, near the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Station; also of the Masonic 
Temple and the London and County Bank, which were among 
his late works. The new Canterbury Bank in the High Street 
will be erected from his designs, and at the time he was taken 
ill he was engaged as engineer of the drainage works at Eden- 
bridge, and had just prepared a scheme for waterworks for the 
town of Sandwich. He was also the architect of two new 
churches in Yorkshire, one in the city of York, and the other 
just outside. In private life the deceased was a man of 
estimable qualities, of genial disposition and warm-hearted 
nature, and his death will oe keenly felt by a large circle of 
friends. 


The Fraser Memorial Chapel in the chancel aisle of 
Manchester Cathedral, designed by Mr. Crowther, was com- 
pleted on Tuesday. 
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The Reform Club, Pall Mall. 
Sir M.D. WYATT. 

HIS noble building is so completely patent to every 
~f- Londoner, and its merits are so universally acknowledged, 
that I shall offer remarks upon three points only in connection 
with it. First, the entire originality of converting the usual 
cortile of the Italian palace into an internal and most beautiful 
hall ; secondly, the perfection of the domestic arrangements, 
which teaches us that the most minute attention to comfort, and 
the satisfactory working of utilitarian necessities are quite 
compatible with the exercise of the most delicate sense of 
refinement and the hardihood of bold and towering genius ; 
thirdly, I would beg to vindicate the memory of Sir Charles 
Barry from a charge of plagiarism, to the full as absurd as that 
which has been grounded upon the fancied resemblance of the 
Pall Mall front of the Travellers’ Clubhouse to the Strada 
Pandolfini front of Raphael’s Florentine Palace. It has been 
alleged that the Reform Club in some degree finds its prototype 
in the Palazzo Farnese. Setting aside the utter nonconformity 
of any two features in their respective plans, let us for an 
instant compare their elevations: the one contains thirteen 
bays in width, the other nine ; both are three-storey buildings, 
with large crowning cornices, and there the resemblance ends. 
Every detail is absolutely different, and, let me add, that I do 
not think Sir Charles Barry ever did or ever could copy ; his 
whole system of working was opposed to anything of the kind. 
Should you ever have the opportunity of tracing out the pro- 
gress of his thoughts, as I have frequently, and as no doubt all 
his pupils have, through any series of his studies for any 
particular building, you will find that the work is always, as it 
were, growing evenly under his hand from the slightest general- 
isation in the first small scale sketch to the plotted-out bay or 
repeat, and subsequently to the large scale detail ; then back 
again into another general elevation, to see how far that 
particular detail will work well in combination, then altered 
according to the result of that test, and roughed out again to a 
large scale to make sure of the effect of the parts when near 
the eye, and so on frequently until his fastidious judgment 
would get almost bewildered under the multiplying and con- 
flicting impressions produced by the various studies. The man 
who works in that way perseveringly may at least make sure of 
two things—that his work will be good, and that it will be his 
own and nobody else’s, 


Building in Tunis. 


Sir G. C. TEMPLE: 

On speaking to the architect and engineers, and asking 
them to show me their plans, they at first did not seem to 
understand what a plan was ; when it was explained to them 
they declared they had nothing of the sort, and that, in fact, the 
Moors never made any previous to commencing a building, 
but that they built by the eye a certain length of wall, and that, 
when this had been sufficiently prolonged, another was built at 
right angles to it, and so on. What is still more remarkable, 
their arches are also constructed entirely by the eye, and have 
no framework to support them during the process, which is as 
follows:—A brick, presenting its broad surface to view, is 
placed with its edge on the buttress where is to commence the 
spring of the arch; another is made to adhere to it by means 
of a very strong cement, made of a gypsum peculiar to the 
vicinity of Tunis, which instantly hardens; on this brick is 
placed another in the same manner, and thus they proceed till 
the arch is completed. I saw a vault myself thus made in less 
than an hour and a half. These arches and vaults when 
finished are very graceful and correct in their proportions, and 
nothing can equal their strength and solidity. In building walls, 
an oblong frame, about 7 feet long, and as broad as the wall is 
intended to be, is placed on the foundations, and then filled 
with mortar and pieces of stone. Ina few minutes the frame 
is removed, and placed in continuation of the line. This 
method appears to have been adopted in the construction of 
Carthage. 

Art Criticism. 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


An art critic, having continually to judge of small points of 
practical success or failure in the overcoming of particular 
difficulties, must necessarily be himself minutely acquainted 
with the practical details of art. Persons like Proudhon, who 
set up as art critics without this special knowledge, on the 
ground that since they judge only results, processes do not 
concern them, are always incapable of true criticism, because 
they know nothing of the real struggles and aims of artists, and 
so may praise them for their simplest successes, and remain 
indifferent to their most arduous achievements. On the other 
hand (as we have just seen) the practical artist (who is nothing 
more) may fail as a critic, on account of the very concentration 
and limitation of his view. His own object is seen by him in 


proportions so exaggerated, that other aims, not less great and 
worthy in themselves, are hidden and dwarfed by it. Thus 
Ingres says that drawing is the whole of art, and that colour 
may be mastered in one week, after which, what is the value 
of his opinion about colourists? The true critic sees 
qualities in more accurate proportions than M. Ingres; 
nor could any critic tell us that the eye may be educated 
to colour in eight days, without forfeiting for ever all 
claim to be listened to. So that on the one hand the 
critic is not to be ignorant of technicalities like Proudhon, 
nor absorbed in one technical aim like Ingres; but he 
ought to combine a thorough knowledge of practical matters 
with a theoretic largeness of view. When this theoretic large- 
ness becomes the main characteristic of the writer, when he 
sees art habitually in vast systems and groupings occupying in 
their aggregate the whole field of art history, there is always a 
probability that the critic will lose himself in the philosopher, 
and that the utmost which he will be able to say safely about 
any particular work of art will be to fix its place in the artistic 
development of humanity. Yet philosophy of this broad kind, 
if it be sound, has a definite function and use. It is the only 
force capable of repressing the narrow self-assertion of artistic 
sects. ‘The devotee of some special idea is always so possessed 
by the idea that he cannot see it in its relation to other ideas. 
What bigoted “classic” or ardent “romantic” ever sanely 
appreciated the services of both classicism and romanticism ? 
To go to partisans in art for sound views of the whole subject 
is like going to a Red Republican or a believer in the divine 
right of kings for a rational political philosophy. For as the 
wise politician is a supporter of constitutional monarchy in 
England, a friend of imperialism in Russia, and of republican- 
ism in Switzerland, because of these three forms of government 
each is the best in its own time and place, so an intelligent 
student of art may dispassionately approve of its various 
developments, and thank God that he has been born late 
enough to study at once the severe ideality of the Greek, the 
grotesque imagination of the Goth, the science and taste of 
the Renaissance artists, and the earnest naturalism of the 
moderns. 
Marble WVeneering. 


S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


At Rome, so great became the passion for coloured marbles, 
that Ovid says, “Decrescunt effosso marmore montes”; and 
artificial processes therefore for staining marbles were adopted 
for the sake of giving them a more ornamental character, pro- 
cesses which lapidaries of the present day are known to practise. 
Indeed, the use of coloured marbles became so universal, that 
Pliny seems to hint that the known available sources of 
ornamental marble were becoming exhausted ; and to this he 
attributes the invention of marbling, although it seems more 
likely that this fictitious splendour was one of the significant 
signs of the decay of taste in the empire. It was at this period 
also that the practice of veneering stone and brick with thin 
laminz of marble took its rise. In the portico of Octavia, in 
Rome, I observed the exterior face of the brickwork lined with 
slabs of marble, scarcely two inches thick; but at the great 
theatre in Taormina, in Sicily, I found marble veneering 
executed with really wonderful dexterity, the thickness being 
scarcely more than that of ordinary card. The dexterity, in- 
deed, which this veneering required in its execution affords 
strong ground of presumption that the practice was common. 


The Parthenon by Moonlight. 
H. MERIVALE, 

Our earliest masters in the beautiful, the Greeks, had the 
advantage of a climate in which no charm was lost from want 
of transparency in the medium through which it was seen. 
Consequently they had no occasion to make any allowance for 
half lights, or indistinctness, or other obstacles to perfect vision. 
They might do with reason what our builders are apt to do 
without reason—treat the light under which their structures 
were to be seen as an absolute, never varying element. And 
they wrought accordingly as men under the changeless eye of 
day. Grecian architecture (says the late Sir Thomas Wyse, 
with perfect truth as well as elegance of expression) “had no 
secrets, no doubts, no surprises. All was seen at once, and 
seen well.” Or, as Mr. Ruskin expresses it in his “ Lamps of 
Architecture,” “‘ The Greek workman cared for shadow only as 
a dark field wherefrom his light figure or design might be 
intelligibly detached ; his attention was concentrated on the 
one aim at readableness and clearness of accent : and all com- 
position, all harmony—nay, the very vitality and energy of 
separate groups—were, when necessary, sacrificed to plain 
speaking.” I learnt a lesson to this effect a few years ago 
when I took an opportunity of paying a visit to the Acropolis 
by the light of a full moon. I had in my time done plenty of 
duty of the same order, had performed my pilgrimage to’ 
the Coliseum and the Forum by moonlight, as well as to 
the usual catalogue of cathedrals, castles, and abbeys, and 
I was well aware, mere sentiment apart, of the powerful and 
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favourable effect produced by a_ strong moonlight in 
showing off specimens of most classes of architecture—in 
calling forth the broad masses of light and shadow, in 
bringing the most striking features into strong relief, and 
veiling by its dimmer radiance the more insignificant 
or tasteless portions, too prominent in full daylight. 
And I anticipated the enjoyment of a still deeper sense of 
beauty, from viewing the Parthenon and its neighbouring 
edifices under the same mellowing influences. Never did I 
experience a greater disappointment. And yet all the acces- 
sories were favourable. The moon shone with intense brilliancy 
from a sky of Hellas. It was not, indeed, one of those balmy 
nights which our fancy associates with that climate. The 
Thracian wind swept bitterly along that deep furrow of the 
earth which extends from Marathon to Salamis, howling from 
column to column, and driving the poor old revolutionary 
soldier, whom the Government allotted me as a czcerone, to 
cower behind a mass of fallen masonry, and leave the sacred 
precincts to the undisturbed possession of myself and the 
ravens, who have succeeded the owls of old as Minerva’s 
tenants. But the keenness of the air rendered the ethereal 
blue only the more profound. Nevertheless the spectacle 
proved a failure, to my perception. I was forced to call up all 
my classical memories in order to derive the slightest enthu- 
siasm from the contemplation of an assemblage of gaunt, 
melancholy pillars, their perfect symmetry of form lost in the 
confusing intermixture of strong lights and shadows, the ex- 
quisite beauty of every detail effaced under what Virgil terms 
the “ malignant,” unfair, partial light of the moon. Then I 
perceived, or fancied I perceived, the reason of these things, 
namely, that perfection requires no half lights, nor artificial 
enhancement of this beauty, or concealment of that defect ; 
that the Greeks built, as Sir Thomas Wyse has it, for the all- 
disclosing Southern daylight; that the obscure was then no 
source of the sublime, or of the beautiful either, in the domain 
of art; that they did not hold with Mr. Ruskin, that “‘ Rem- 
brandtism is a noble manner in architecture”; that the Grecian 
temple was no more adapted for an exhibition by moonlight 
than the Grecian woman, in the full realism of her sunny 
charms, to be turned into what we call a “ candle-light beauty.” 


Groined and Open Timber Roofs. 


T. Morris. 

I am far from insensible to the charm of “the fretted vault,” 
but where is an example as capacious as Westminster Hall, 
doubling as it does the breadth of our widest cathedral nave? 
When wood, applied to the purpose of groining, is painted, and 
made to represent stone, a deception is clearly practised ; but, 
regarding the arched ramifications of a natural grove as the 
type followed in ribbed vaultings, there would seem little im- 
propriety in representing the “fair branches and shadowy 
shroud” of the cedar fairly and ostensibly in timber. The sub- 
terfuges seen in the wooden groining over parts of St. Albans 
Abbey, York Minster, and other buildings, are doubtless owing 
to the ponderosity of stone. The sacrifice of internal height, 
which many of our finest edifices have sustained from the 
introduction of stone groining (and which would be quite de- 
structive of effect in buildings of wide proportion), lays them 
open to the severe remark upon the splendid outer dome of 
St. Paul’s, of being “‘a mere imposing show, constructed at a 
vast expense, without any legitimate reason ;” for it need not 
be mentioned that the groined ceiling never supersedes the 
ordinary roof, and between the two there often exists a chamber 
of considerable height, not only for the purpose of increasing 
the weight of the walls, and their ability to resist the thrust of 
the groin, but also to admit of buildirg the latter undercover. 
The cost of the centering alone for a stone ceiling would prob- 
ably pay for the decoration of an ojen roof, and the value of 
fair groining, if taken at 50/7. a square, which experience enables 
me to state as a proximate sum, would place it quite beyond 
general application. While economy therefore confines us 
almost exclusively to the open form of roof, it is gratifying to 
experience the conviction that it is truthful in principle, and, 
when artistically treated, capable of displaying in the fullest 
ana most graceful manner the entire capacity of the building it 
covers, 

Domestic Architecture in Scotland. 


R. W. BILLINGS. 


The Domestic architecture of Scotland bears evidence of 
the great attention paid by the architects to details. Thus the 
window-heads and other ornaments of Heriot’s hospital are a 
complete school of design, for in that building only one case of 
repetition occurs in the ornaments surmounting the windows. 
Indeed this edifice, as a colossal example of one date, is un- 
equalled. Two sides of Linlithgow court-yard are of a corre- 
sponding style of architecture, the remaining two forming an 
interesting example of the Domestic architecture of the fifteenth 
century. In Scotch houses the opposite sides generally present 
a striking contrast in style; this peculiarity is fully illustrated 
in an example at Newark-on-Clyde. On the river front of this 


building the combination of turrets, jutting staircases, and 
square chimneys, is prominent ; while on the court-yard side 
not a turret is to be seen, and the dormer window forms the 
main feature of the elevation. The old keep tower, to which 
these domestic buildings have been attached, alone enables one 
to recognise the fronts as belonging to the same building. 
There is strong reason to believe that the original combination 
of jutting turrets and corbelled staircases is to be awarded to 
Scotland alone, in spite of what may be called foreign types. 
Their conical tops may possibly have arisen from the staircases 
or recesses called oratories, which frequently occur in street 
architecture of the Gothic period on the Continent, and of 
which there is a specimen or two also in the Cowgate, at Edin- 
burgh. These recesses are invariably supported upon a column 
whose capital is bracketed out to the required size; but the 
corbelled bases of the Scotch turrets belong to the early period 
of castellated architecture, the variety and quaintness of deco- 
ration in their windows and mouldings marking them unmis- 
takably as Scotch. The general picturesque appearance of 
the small round turrets so peculiar to Scotland is much height- 
ened by their contrast with the opposite forms of square massive 
chimney-shafts, as may be seen at Newark. Whosoever formed 
the school of design which lasted during the whole of the 
seventeenth century deserves the highest credit. Schaw, who 
rebuilt one of the western towers at Dunfermline, died in 1602; 
and although the mixture of Italian-and Gothic did not pre- 
dominate until the seventeenth century, yet many of the Aber- 
deenshire castles bear evidence of its advent towards the end 
of the sixteenth, and Schaw was most undoubtedly practising 
successfully at this time. The principal baronial buildings were 
built, however, after Schaw’s death, and generally bear their 
own dates, about 1650, 


Sir Walter Scott and the 
Dee Re ELA, 


A young aspirant, during his apprenticeship, had produced 
some pictures which attracted the notice of this great man, who, 
with that goodness of heart by which he was so distinguished, 
took the youth under his particular patronage, and got him 
admitted to the Academy of the Honourable the Board of 
Trustees. This young man, at the expiry of his indenture, like 
most others in similar circumstances, turned his back upon the 
humble profession of house-painting, to which he was bred, 
and laboured strenuously to gain a livelihood by painting pic- 
tures. Whether the penetrating eye of this wonderful man had 
seen, by the appearance of his Protégé, the difficulties he was 
encountering, or by his works that he had got a long probation 
to undergo before attaining eminence as an artist, is not known 
—probably both ; but on one occasion, shortly after the expiry 
of his apprenticeship, when he waited upon his patron witha 
picture which he had been commissioned to paint, Sir Walter 
addressed him nearly as follows :—‘‘I have thought for some 
time that were young men who have a genius for painting, and 
who are not possessed of sufficient patrimony to enable them 
to follow such a course of study as alone can raise them to 
eminence in the fine arts, to endeavour to improve those pro- 
fessions in which a taste for painting is required, it would be a 
more lucrative field for their exertion. I know no profession 
that stands more in need of this than that to which you have 
been bred, and if you will follow my advice, you will apply 
yourself to its improvement, instead of struggling with the diffi- 
culties that you must meet in following the higher walks of art.” 
In conclusion, he encouraged his Zrotég¢, by promising him his 
own house at Abbotsford to begin upon, the building of which 
had just commenced. I need scarcely add that this advice was 
followed, and the illustrious individual who gave it lived to see 
and acknowledge the satisfaction he felt from the beneficial 
effects that resulted from it. I trust its insertion here may be 
equally serviceable to others ; for it would have been well for 
many who are now struggling with those difficulties pointed at 
in Sir Walter’s advice, had they, at their outset in life, had such 
a counsellor, 


House-Painter. 


Chestnut Wood in Building. 
G. R. BURNELL. 


At the present day chestnut wood is not very largely used. 
Indeed, there is so little of this material brought into the 
market, that the principal motive I had in view in alluding te 
it was for the purpose of referring to the tales so commonly 
told about the use of the chestnut in Westminster Hall and 
elsewhere. Careful examination has shown that the roofs so 
referred to were really executed of wood of the Quercus sesstlt- 
Jlora, which is very like that of the sweet chestnut, and must 
always have been more common in North-western Europe than 
the latter could possibly have been. The small quantity ot 
chestnut now used near London is employed for gate-posts 
barrel staves, &c., and it is remarkable for the very small rela- 
tive proportion of the sap to the heartwood. For general pur 
poses the chestnut is of far less value than either the horn 
beam or the common varieties of native-grown firs, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ar a recent visit to St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
Her Majesty, when examining the Montrose aisle, ex- 
pressed surprise that no monument had_ been placed 
over the grave of the “great Marquis,” who had sided with 
royalty in the Civil War, and, in consequence, came to So 
tragic an end. His remains, as far as they could be 
recovered, were, after the Restoration, deposited at Holy- 
rood, and thence brought to St. Giles’s for sepulture. No 
trace, however, was found of the coffin during the restora- 
tion in 1879. A monument has now been designed by 
Dr. Rowanp ANDERSON, of Edinburgh, and this will be 
erected on the east wall of the Montrose aisle. 


Pans for the building of two houses were submitted at 
the last meeting of the Maidstone Local Board of Health. 
The proposed buildings would have to project somewhat 
beyond the line of adjoining houses in order to have suffi- 
cient airspace. It appears that the by-laws have power to 
prevent any house being brought forward, that is to say, in 
the sense of altering the position of something existing, but 
that this power does not apply in the case of new houses. 
The Board can prescribe the width of a new street, but 
‘cannot order property to be set back. The plans were, 
however, not passed, on the score of their not complying 
with the air space regulation. It is not quite clear how the 
Board will be able to justify its action, as the chairman of 
the Plans Committee had explained that sufficient air space 
could be provided by allowing that to be done which the 
Board has not power to prevent being done. 


A HOME counties’ district meeting of the Association of 
Monicipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors is to be 
held at Portsmouth, on Saturday, the 4th prox. Those 
taking part will assemble at Waterloo Station for the 9.30 A.M. 
train, for which arrangements have been made for the issue 
of tickets at low rates, and which will also be issued at 
‘Clapham Junction. Arriving at Portsmouth the members 
will proceed to the Council Chamber, High Street, which 
has been kindly placed at the disposal of the Association 
by the Mayor, where Mr. Boutnots will read a short paper 
descriptive of the drainage works of Portsmouth, recently 
carried out by Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL. A visit will 
then be made to the works, where the members will be 
entertained at luncheon by Messrs. Mow em, the con- 
tractors, after which the town hall works will be visited and 
described by Mr. Boutnors. For returning to town a train 
will leave for Waterloo at 7.8 p.m. Members who wish to 
attend are desired to intimate the same to Mr. H. P. 
Boutnois, borough engineer, Portsmouth. 


Tue foundation-stone of a new wing to the church 
schools at New Hincksey was laid last week. Extra 
accommodation will thus be provided for 110 scholars. 
The extension is to be carried out in brick and freestone. 
The site has cost nothing, being the gift of a benefactor. 
This is not all: a design has been furnished by a gentlemen 
to save the expense of an architect. It only remains to hope 
that these good churchmen will have luck to the end, and be 
able to dispense with the services of the coroner. 


A SERIES of sanitary demonstrations to the medical 
profession have just been held in the Parkes Museum, 
744 Margaret Street, W. The first of the series was given 
by Professor W. H. Corrietp, M.A., M.D., in which he 
referred chiefly to the defects in sanitary appliances, and 
bad miterials and workmanship, pointing out the dangers 
that arise from them. The second was given by Mr. 
Rocers Fretp, B.A., M.Inst.C.E. In the course of his 
demonstration he dealt chiefly with house drainage, and 
pointed out the necessity for giving particular attention to 
all the details of sanitary arrangements as well as to the 
general principles, for if the details were improperly carried 
out it might render the drainage bad and dangerous to 
health, although the principles on which it was based might 
be correct. He gave a description, illustrated by diagrams, 
of the drainage of the Museum, which has been specially 
arranged by the Council to illustrate the principles of house 
drainage, and is so constructed as to be open to inspection. 


The closing demonstration of the series was given on 
Monday, May 16, by Mr. PercivaL Gorpon Smiru, of the 
Local Government Board, and related principally to the 
construction and ventilation of houses. He exhibited several 
recent improvements and adaptations, and also mentioned 
several methods of dealing with the house refuse and 
sewage. The demonstrations, which have been largely illus- 
trated by models and specimens in the Museum, have been 
much appreciated, there being a large attendance of the 
medical profession on each occasion. 


Last week we noticed the structural arrangements that - 


were being carried out in Westminster Abbey for seating 
the large numbers that will be present on occasion of the 
Queen’s visit to the Abbey. Undoubtedly many who 
would desire to be present will, after all that has been done 
to create accommodation, be unable to doso. The general 
arrangements in regard to tickets lies with the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department. It may be of interest to add 
that the usual covered ways will be arranged outside the 
building for setting down and taking up the people. The 
fronts of the galleries will be draped with crimson cloth. 
Care is taken to protect by boarding the whole of the 
statuary, tombs, antiquities, &c. Every precaution has been 
taken against fire, additional hose-pipes, extincteurs, hand- 
grenades, and other appliances having been provided. The 
whole of the structural works, fittings, &c., are carried out 
under the direction of Mr. TayLor, who has Mr. Jones for 
clerk of works. The upholstery is directed by Mr. BaILey, 
of the furniture branch of the Office of Works. 


Tue Scottish National Portrait Gallery has been once 
again indebted to its anonymous benefactor. ‘This gentle- 
man in December 1882 offered to the Board of Manufac- 
tures the sum of 10,000/. to erect a national portrait gallery, 
on condition that a like sum was obtained from the 
Treasury. The application was successful, and the dignified 
Gothic building now being reared in Queen Street from 
the designs of Dr. Rowanp ANDERSON is the outcome, and 
future home for the national collection of portraits. The 
20,000/.,, however, was found insufficient to complete the 
building on the ample scale on which it had been designed, 
and there was an idea that part of it should be left un- 
finished. ‘The same generous donor has, however, intimated 
his intention of being at the cost of completing the building 
according to the original design, and the work will be 
immediately proceeded with. 


THERE is now a certainty that the railway tunnel under 
the Simplon Pass will be undertaken. It appears that the 
four and a half millions of francs which the cantons of 
Fribourg, Vaud, and Valais have demanded from the con- 
federation by virtue of the fifth article of the Federal Law 
of August 22, 1878, such cantons having interested them- 
selves financially in this undertaking, have been secured, 
the Council of States having agreed, without discussion, to 
the favourable decision of the other chamber. 


Accorpinc to the British Consul at Chicago, the 
building trade, from the immense demand of a prosperous 
and steadily augmenting population, has been extremely 
active, fine public and business blocks, besides handsome 
residences, continually springing up throughout this district. 
New buildings, to the number of 3,369, with every modern 
improvement, were erected in Chicago in 1886 at a cost of 
more than 5,000,000/., with a frontage of twenty-one miles 
in length. In this trade bricklayers gain about 3s. an hour 
for pressed brick facing, and 1s. 8d. for other work, and 
carpenters and painters from ros. to 12s. a day. The value 
of real estate, as far as regards desirable residence and 
office property, has greatly increased, and there are many 
districts in the adjoining townships where frontage has 
increased 100 per cent. in the last eighteen months ; the 
building lots vary in size from 50 feet by 150 feet to larger 
blocks, and in a good situation frontage fetches 25/. a foot, 
though higher prices are often given, while business frontage 
in the city fetches an enormous price. Handsome mansions 
and pretty villa residences continue to be constructed, and 
stretch many miles, while in the city some magnificent 
business blocks have been built during the year. 
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DECORATION OF A HALL 


WILLIAM G.B.LEWIS, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EAST LONDON HOSPITAL, SHADWELL. 


HE hospital was originally established in 1868, in two 
old houses with ten beds. In a few months the 
number of beds were increased to thirty-five. The demands 
upon the accommodation so multiplied that it became neces- 
sary in 1875 to commence the present building, which con- 
tains in the front an administration block, with a ward 
pavilion of three storeys immediately behind, and an isola- 
tion block, laundry, &c., at the rear. The present wards 
were built to contain twenty-two beds each, but there are 
now ninety-two patients accommodated in them. The 
number of the out-patients has increased to such an-extent 
that it is now imperatively necessary to enlarge this depart- 
ment also. 

The proposed wing will be erected on the adjoining site, 
now occupied by Carr’s almshouses. On the ground-floor 
next the street, with separate entrance, will be a new 
casualty room, 29 feet 6 inches by 17 feet, and two small 
isolation rooms for any new patients with infectious diseases 
until removed to a proper hospital. The out-patients’ 
department is immediately behind, and is entered at the 
side by a covered way leading from the street. It will con- 
sist of a waiting-room, 129 feet by 24 feet 6 inches, and 
13 feet high, giving accommodation to about 250 patients. 
At the side will be the dressing and consulting-rooms, 
having south light. There will be a new dispensary on this 
floor, sufficiently large to serve the whole hospital when 
completed. 

The first floor will contain new rooms for the lady 
superintendent and nurses’ bedrooms in the front block, 
whilst at the back, over part of the waiting-room, there will 
be a new ward of twenty-four beds, with a large terrace 
over the dressing and consulting-rooms, which will enable 
convalescent patients to obtain the benefit of fresh air and 
sunshine. At this level there will be a new operating-room, 
17 feet by 14 feet, convenient for the present and the new 
wards. A new ward staircase will reach from the basement 
to the top floor. 

The second floor will have similar accommodation to 
the first, but with a balcony 7 feet wide on the south side 
-of the ward, the whole of the front block being occupied by 
nurses’ bedrooms. 

On the third floor, over the new wards, will be the 
laundry—washing, drying, and ironing-rooms, with linen 
and bedding stores, the remaining space being appropriated 
to nurses’ bedrooms. 

The basement will contain a new kitchen under the 
-casualty-room, larders, pantries, dairy, store-rooms, dining- 
shall, drug-store, boiler and engine-rooms, workshop, and 
engineer’s living rooms, At the rear will be a disinfecting 
chamber, where all the dirty linen from the wards will 
-arrive down a shoot, and after disinfection be taken ina 


lift up to the sorting-room of the laundry. At the base of 


the ventilation shaft there will be a fan, which will extract 
tthe air from the wards and waiting-room through openings 
in the ceiling, and discharge it above the roof of the 
Juildings. 

The wards will be warmed by down-draught open fire- 
places, two in the middle of each ward. ‘The fresh air, 
passing over heating pipes, will enter the ward at the 
svindow-backs. It is proposed to make all the floors of 
fireproof construction, and to line the walls of the wards 
_and waiting-room with a glazed material. 

In the treatment of the elevation of the new wing no 
great scope was permissible, as it had to assimilate to the 
front of the existing building. The design, which was 
selected in an open competition, is by Messrs. WALTER 
“MILLARD and Witu1Am G. B. Lewis, of 5 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C., and 28 Chatham Place, Hackney. 


DECORATION OF A HALL, 


HE decoration of this room is Pompeian in character, 
architectural ornaments in perspective being avoided. 

The lower portion of the walls is divided into red and 
black panels, the black being relieved with ornament in 
various colours; the upper part has niches containing 
figures, &c.; the window on the right of the drawing 
corresponds with the wall, but is rendered somewhat richer 


in character by the addition of birds. Under the cornice 
is an orchestra of birds, some playing musical instruments, 
while others are singing. 


VILLA AT HENDON. 


Gy) illustration shows a villa residence with surgery, 

waiting and consulting-room, now being erected for 
Dr. CAMERON, at Hendon. The roof is tiled, the fronts 
are of red brick with ornamental brick from Mr. JAMES 
Brown, of Cannon Street. The stone is Box ground Bath 
stone supplied by Messrs. Picror & Sons, of Box. The 
builder is Mr. WiLL1aAm Tout, of Hendon. The architect is 
Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, 29 New Bridge Street, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, INDIAN QUEEN, SI. COLUMB, CORNWALL. 


ke chapel, now completed, seats 200 persons. The 

interior dimensions are 46 feet by 28 feet, with 
shallow transepts, and a recess for the rostrum, with richly- 
moulded arch over. There is a vestry ro feet by 8 feet, 
and an entrance porch 15 feet by 7 feet. The walls are 
built of granite from the immediate neighbourhood, and all 
the dressings are of the same material, except the triple 
window and the porch in the west front, which are of a very 
richly-coloured freestone of about the quality of Bath stone, 
from St. Columb Minor. The building will be finished 
complete within the architect’s estimate, which was 600/. 
The builders are Mr. JoHN Manuire, of Roche, mason, 
and Mr. THomas Witiiams, of Wadebridge, joiner, 
plumber, &c. The architect is Mr. J. Kinc James, who 
lately resided in Birmingham, but who has entered into a 
partnership with an architect in the United States. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ayy fourteenth ordinary meeting of the Association, the 
last of the session, was held on Friday evening, Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, president, in the chair. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A, in connection with the visit to the National Liberal Club ; 
also to Mr. Warburton, the clerk of works. : 

The PRESIDENT said the prizes committee had awarded 
the Association Travelling Studentship to Mr. Alfred H. Hart, 
and recommended the award of a second prize of five pounds 
to Mr. H. P. B. Downing. 

The time for sending in drawings for the Aldwinckle 
studentship, it was stated, had been extended till July 15. 

The first vacation visit was announced for to-morrow (Satur- 
day), to Mr. Doulton’s house at Woolpits, near Guildford, 
Messrs. Ernest George & Peto, architects. 

A visit to Banstead was arranged for June 11, and an all-day 
visit to Cambridge on June 18, the particulars of which would 
be advertised in due course. 

The next meeting for the Class of Practice was set down for 
Wednesday, June I. 

Messrs. W. B. Parry, W. A. D. Pern, H. E. Ayling, and 
H. A. Saul were elected members. 

Mr. R. W. Pavt then read a paper entitled 


A Travelling Student’s Notes in Gloucestershire. . 

A report of this paper, which was a description of Mr. 
Paul’s tour through Gloucestershire, as travelling student of the 
Architectural Association, which he entered from Worcester- 
shire, is left over till next week. 

The PRESIDENT said he thought it was highly satisfactory 
to have a personal account from the travelling student of his 
tour. Mr. Paul had been most industrious. He had only been 
away six weeks, and be had made the innumerable sketches, 
plans, &c., that he had shown them. He fully endorsed Mr. 
Paul’s remark that work of as much value and interest was to 
be found in England as any abroad. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Paul, who, he thought, had been wise in devoting so much of 
his attention to small towns and small churches. Students too 
often inclined to cathedral towns, but they gained more from 
the thorough understanding of small buildings which they 
completely mastered than from larger buildings more im- 
perfectly studied. Attention had also been paid to domestic 
architecture. A great deal of interesting domestic work was 
to be met with in Worcestershire. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES seconded the vote of thanks. Mr. 
Paul, he said, sketched well and rapidly. One good point to be 
observed was his recording the plans. He had, he believed, 
taken the plan of every church he visited. He (Mr. Stokes) 
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had sketched a piscina that interested him, and it would have 
been better to have devoted himself to the plan of the church. 
His sketch gave him no idea of the building, which he had 
torgotten. ; ; 

The President put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. PAUL, in reply, said he had made it a duty to secure 
the ground plan in every case as the first thing. In the case 
of Tewkesbury he had spent the first day entirely in walking 
round the building. By drawing his plans on scale paper he 
got out a plan in one-third of the time he otherwise would have 
done. He also carried a 1o-feet measuring rod that folded up 
into 5 feet. A 5-feet rod was not of much use. 


Election of Officers, 1887-88. 

Mr. O. Fleming and Mr. Paterson, who had acted as 
scrutineers, having handed in the results of the scrutiny, 

The President made the following announcement :— 

President —Mr. John Slater, B.A. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. H. D. Appleton and Mr. L. A. S, 
Stokes. 

Committee.—Messrs. Cole A. Adams, F. T. Baggallay, R. L. 
Cox, H. O. Cresswell, E. Guy Dawber, A. J. Gale, J. A. Gotch, 
E. J. May, C. R. Pink, and G. G. Woodward. 

flon. Treasurer.—Mr. J. Douglas Matthews. 

Flon. Assistant Treasurer—Mr. H. W. Pratt. 

flon. Librarian.—Mr. W. Burrell. 

Hon. Secretaries.—Mr. T. E. Pryce and Mr. F. R. Farrow. 

Hon. Auditors.—Mr. A. C. Bulmer Booth and Mr. F. E, 
Eales. 

Mr. G. RICHARDS JULIAN proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President, who had stinted neither time nor labour in working 
for them during his year of office. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES seconded the vote of thanks. The 
President, he said, lived in the country, but had never missed 
coming up all the way from Kettering to attend every meeting, 
not the ordinary meetings only, but the innumerable committee 
and other meetings. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON having said that the President had 
been elected to represent the Association on the Council of the 
Institute of Architects for the ensuing session, put the vote to 
the meeting, and it was carried by applause. 

The PRESIDENT, in returning thanks, said that when he 
had the honour of being elected to the Presidentship, he had 
made up his mind to do his best for them. Living in the 
country certainly did make a difference. He might not be able 


to attend in that room so often as hitherto, but at any rate, in 


coming to town for the meetings of the Institute, he would be 
attending to their business upstairs. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. H. 
D. Appleton for the extremely energetic way he had, as hon. 
secretary, carried on the business of the Association. No one 
knew the amount of work that had to be done. Mr. Appleton 
had been the life and soul of everything throughout. 

Mr. BURRELL seconded the vote, and added his testimony 
in regard of Mr. Appleton’s untiring devotion. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote to the meeting, said he 
could fully endorse all that the two previous speakers had said. 
Gentlemen who had not served on the committee had no idea 
of the amount of work that the hon, secretaries had to do, and 
the ease with which Mr. Appleton did his work was to him 
perfectly astonishing. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. APPLETON, when at last the applause was allowed to 
drop, in a few words cordially thanked the members, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


HE following drawings by architects now living are hung 

in the Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester, and we give the 

list as a record of the designs by which the authors desire to be 
represented :— 

Aitchison, G., A.R.A.—Staircase, Grosvenor Crescent ; 
Dining-room, Princes Gate ; Assurance Offices, Pall Mall. 

Bare, H. B.— Drawing-room Decoration, Dining-room 
Decoration, Shop Front in Terra-cotta. 

Barker & Ellis.—Offices of Manchester Guardian. 

Barry, Charles.—Dulwich College, Burlington House, Royal 
Exchange Roof, Clumber House. 

Barry, T. D. & Son.—Police Courts, Birkenhead ; Churches 
at Malvern, Everton, Blundellsands and Tulse Hill. 

Beaumont, J. W. & R. F.—Nutfield, Reigate ; Memorial 
Buildings, Stockport ; Board Schools, Dacre Avenue ; Town 
Hall, Hyde. 

Blanc, H. J.—Memorial Church, Paisley; St. James’s, 
Paisley. 

Booth, L.—Baths, Oldham ; Salford Union Hospital ; Drill 
Hall, Manchester ; Warehouse, Manchester ; Bank. 


Brakespear, W. H.—Parish Church, Bowdon ; Exchange, 
Blackburn ; Bridgwater Church ; Wesleyan Chapel, Bowdon. 

Brandon, D.—Bayham Abbey, Sedbury Manor. 

Brooke, J.—Newstead, Newhall Manor. ; 

Brooks, J.—St. Andrew’s, Willesden; St. Andrew’s, Plaistow; 
Church of Transfiguration, Lewisham; St. John Baptist, 
aes Mee St. Mary, Woolwich ; St. Peter’s, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

Bryden, J. M.—Vestry Hall, Chelsea ; Hospital, Covent 
Garden, 

Champneys, B.—Museum and Classroom, Harrow; Divinity 
Schools, Cambridge ; Indian Institute, Oxford ; Boys’ School, 
Bedford ; Girls’ School, Bedford. 

Chorley & Connon.—Examples of Domestic, Ecclesiastic, 
and Commercial Buildings. 

Collcutt, T, E.—Wakefield Town Hall; Premises, Oxford 
Street ; House at Hayes. 

Corson, G.—Foxhill, Leeds ; Board Schools, Pately Bridge; 
Warehouse, Bradford; Municipal Offices, Leeds; Grand 
Theatre, Leeds. 

Crossland, W. H.—Holloway Sanatorium ; Holloway Col- 
lege ; Copley Church ; Town Hall, Rochdale. 

Davies-Colley, A. H.—Grammar School, Hulme. 

Doubleday, W.—Cobden Coffee-house ; Chapel, Heath 
Town ; Staffordshire Bank. 

Edis, R. W.—Entrance, Constitutional Club. 

Edwards, F.—Cemetery Chapel ; House, Knutsford. 

Emerson, W.—St. Mary’s, Brighton; All Saints, Allahabad; 
Muir College, Allahabad ; Takhtsingji Hospital. 

Ferrey, B. E.—Church at Hornsey. 

Fisher & Hepper.—Ganton Hall ; Holy Trinity, York. 

Fraser, J. B.—Redmile Station ; St. Augustine’s, Leeds. 

Freeman, R. Knill.—Bryerswood ; St. Peter's, Farnworth ; 
Chapel, Moscow; Bolton Infirmary ; St. Augustine’s, Tonge 
Moor ; Church at Blackpool ; St. Mark’s, Worsley. 

Goldie, Child & Goldie.—R. C. Churches Liverpool, Spanish 
Place ; Phibsborough ; Residence, Farm Street. 

Goldsmith & Son.—Scottish Provident Buildings ; Houses, 
Victoria Park, Bowden ; Houses, Cheadle ; Church at Chorl- 
ton ; Northorpe Hall. 

Grayson & Ould.—Hamilton Square Station ; James Street 
Station; Bradfield Rectory; Offices, Castle Street ; Woolton 
Church ; House at Chester. 

Hadfield & Son.—Corn Exchange Buildings, Sheffield ; 
Great Northern Hotel, Leeds; Convent Church; Shops, 
Sheffield. 

Hansard, O.—Garbridge ; Marshall & Snellgrove’s Premises. 

Hayward, C. F.—Hotel, Plymouth ; Thames Embankment: 
Scheme ; Schools, Harrow ; Copsehill. 

Heathcote, C.—Salford Baths ; Commercial Union Offices. 

Hewitt, E. & F.—Garnston Rectory. 

Hibbert, J.—Free Library and Museum, Preston. 

Holden & Son.—Design for Lille Cathedral. 

Horsfall, J.—Houses, Todmorden ; Coffee Tavern. 

Horsfield, J. N.—Claremont, Bournemouth. 

Horton & Bridgford.—Villas, Bowdon ; Warehouses, Man- 
chester; Baths, Southport; Premises, Market Street ; Board 
Schools. 

Howdill, T.—Schools, Burley Road, Leeds. 

Jackson, T. G.—House, Kensington Court; the Schools, 
Oxford ; Brighton College. 

Langham, J.—House, Swinton. 

Lord, H.—Board School, Salford; Church and Parsonage,, 
Oldham Road ; Central Board Schools ; Ordsall Board School ;. 
Bank at Salford. 

Macpherson, A.—St. Aloysius College, Glasgow. 

Mangnall & Littlewoods.—Fish Market, Manchester ;. 
Church at Salford; Penrith Church; Victoria Buildings ; 
Church, Whalley Range; Exchange Arcade Buildings, Man- 
chester. 

Maxwell & Tuke.—Winter Gardens, Southport ; Design for 
Birmingham Assize Courts ; Jubilee Exhibition Buildings. 

Mee & Steinthal.—St. James’s, Manchester; Artists’ Homes,. 
Hampstead. 

Millard, W.—Cottages, Ardsley. 

Mills & Murgatroyd.—Royal Exchange, Manchester; Gram-- 
mar School, Manchester. 

Mould, J. D.—Chapels at Clitheroe, Little Hulton, Eden-- 
field, Swinton. 

Newby, T.—Welcombe. 

Oldham, F. H.—Honse at Windermere ; Design for Muni— 
cipal Buildings, Nottingham ; Warehou-e, Blackfriars Street. 

Oliver, G. D.—House at Carlisle; Grammar School, Car- 
lisle. 

Paley & Austin. — Albert Asylum, Lancaster; Atherton 
Church. 

Pennington & Bridgen.—Inland Revenue Offices, Man- 
chester; Eye Hospital, Manchester; Hean Castle; Queen’s 
Buildings, Manchester. 

Perkin & Bulmer.—Offices, York ; Cottages, Whitby ; Ton- 
tefract Town Hal!, 
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Pugin & Pugin.—Altar at Gorton. 

Redfern & Sawday.—Poor Law Offices, Leicester. 

Ross, H.—St. Peter’s, Accrington. 

Royle & Bennett.—Premises, Deansgate; Board School, 
Strangeways ; Board Schools, Hulme. 

Sang, H. B.—Mantelpiece, Stratheden House; Conserva- 
tory Arcade, Bylaugh Park. 

Scott, J. O.—Slough Church ; Cathedral, Falkland Island ; 
‘Cathedral, Lahore; St. Augustine’s, Croydon ; Church, West 
Ham. 

Seddon, J. P.—Aberystwith College before fire ; St. James, 
Great Yarmouth. 

Smith, Woodhouse & Willoughby.—Memorial Hall, Chester- 
field ; Doctors House, Urmston; Houses, Heaton Chapel ; 
Shops in Wolverhampton ; Reform Club, Heaton Chapel. 

Solomons, E.—Art Treasures Exhibition, 1857. 

Stevens, J.—Town Hall, Macclesfield ; Market Hall, Wrex- 
ham; Market Hall, Warrington ; Parish Church, Macclesfield; 
Infirmary, Macclesfield. 

Street, A. E.—St. Paul’s, Worcester. 

Sugden & Son.—District Bank, Leek; Wyndgate, Scar- 
borough ; Tabernacle Church, Hanley; Nicholson Institute ; 
Secular Hall, Leicester. 

Taylor, Medland.— St. John’s, Stand Lane; 
Buxton; St. Luke’s, Halliwell; Blair 
Church, Bacup. 

Thorp, W. H.—Quarrydene, Leeds; St. James’s Hall, 
Leeds. 

Truefitt, G.—St. George’s, Tufnell Park ; Brooks’s Bank. 

Vernon, T. H.—Whittlebury, Northamptonshire; Crewe 
Green Schools. 

Waterhouse, A.—Assize Courts, Manchester; Technical 
Institution, Kensington; Eaton, Cheshire; Owens College ; 
National Liberal Club; Natural History Museum. 

Woodhouse & Morley.—Messrs. Coats’s Mills, Paisley ; 
Schools at Leek. 

Worthington, T.—-Design for Manchester Town Hall; 
Prince Consort Memorial; Mansion at Didsbury; Nicholls’s 
Hospital ; Police Courts, Manchester ; Moxton Church. 

Worthington & Elgood.—Design for Glasgow Town Hall ; 
Harrogate Bath Hospital ; Cavendish Memorial. 

Young, W.—Holmewood, Hants; Municipal Buildings, 
Glasgow. 


St. James, 
Hospital, Bolton; 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF IRISH INDUSTRIES. 


()* Sunday a deputation from the Dublin Trades Council 
y waited on the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr, Walsh, to 
solicit his influence in favour of Irish industries. 

Mr. Simmons said that the Trades Council consisted of 
delegates from the trades of Dublin, and their object was to 
promote Irish industries and manufactures, and to endeavour 
to protect those employers who employed the regular trades- 
men of Dublin. He might mention that in connection with 
the building trades architects put into the estimates and 
specifications certain clauses which compelled contractors to 
use certain materials, and the consequence, in fact, was that a 
Jarge amount of foreign material was used in this country. 
They had waited on various architects in reference to this 
matter, and they had received promises that they would have 
regard to this matter in future; and certainly it would be an 
incalculable boon to the tradesmen of Dublin if this resolution 
svere adhered to. Hethen complained of contractors in Dublin 
having work done in Belfast instead of athome. They might be 
told that as the money was spent in Ireland they had no reason 
to complain, but that was not a satisfactory answer to work- 
men walking about Dublin in want of employment. Trades- 
men in Belfast would not be pleased to see contractors in that 
town having their work done in Dublin. They had also to 
complain that some contractors here had work done in 
Glasgow, although the money for that work was subscribed by 
the people of Dublin. A good deal of church furniture was 
obtained from the other side, and for this the contractors 
were to blame. The deputation desired to submit these 
matters to his Grace in the hope that something should be 
-done to secure the prosperity of the artisans of Dublin. 

His Grace said that, with regard to church work generally— 
the building and furnishing of churches—he, as Archbishop, 
had really no direct control in the matter. The money was 
‘collected in the parish mainly by the influence of the parish 
priest, who made arrangements with the contractor. He did 
not know that he could give them any practical help. His views 
‘in favour of work being done at home were well known. 

Mr. Simmons said his Grace was always cognisant of what 
work in connection with churches was being done in the 
diocese. 

His Grace: In a general way I am. 

Mr. Simmons said that if his Grace saw the specifications 
when a church was about being erected he might use his in- 
fluence in favour of Irish materials and Irish workmen. 
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The Archbishop said that the architect directed different 
kinds of materials—different kinds of stone—and he thought 
the architect should bear in mind the experience they had 
obtained in connection with the Augustinian Church. Some 
English stone was used in that building, and it had now to be 
replaced at enormous cost. His view was that wherever Irish 
materials could be used they should be used. 

Mr. Simmons urged that his Grace should use his influence 
in favour of the workmen who belonged to the regular trades, 
and who endeavoured to keep up a respectable status, 

His Grace: That is to the exclusion of workmen who do not 
belong to those bodies ? 

Mr, Simmons: Yes, your Grace. 

The Archbishop said he was not sufficiently acquainted with 
the different organisations to say that it should bea szne gud 
non to employ one set of men to the exclusion of others. They 
were all Irishmen. To employ one particular class of persons 
to the exclusion of others might be a good thing in its way, but 
it seemed to him that that was outside the question of the 
employment of Irish labour and Irish materials. 

Mr. Kelly said that stonecutters in Dublin had no objection 
to the use of stone brought from other places, but what they 
wished was that it should be worked in Dublin, where the 
money was collected. 

The Archbishop said that the money for the building of the 
Augustinian Church was collected throughout Ireland. 

Mr. Kelly thought that the work for the parish should be 
done in the parish. 

The Archbishop said he did not think he could go so far 
as that. Did they think that a man should not be employed 
unless he belonged to the parish in which the work was being 
done? 

Mr. Kelly said they did not, but that a clause should be 
introduced into the contract to have the work done on the 
ground ; that would keep the work in the city. He might say 
that but for the quantity of work done within the last twenty- 
five or thirty years in connection with the erection of churches, 
their trade in Dublin would be almost extinct. They wished 
that the work should be done at home, and not executed else- 
where and brought over here. 

The Archbishop : You refer to the stone ? 

Mr. Kelly : Yes, your Grace. 

The Archbishop observed that limestone of a very superior 
quality was used in connection with the building of the College 
chapel in Maynooth, and he believed it came from Sheephouse, 
Drogheda. Now, he wished to know whether they would 
object to stone from that quarry being brought here ? 

Mr. Kelly said they did not, provided it was brought here in 
the rough and worked here, so that the workmen of Dublin 
might have the benefit of it. 

Mr. Bradley said that a great quantity of brass candlesticks 
and other brasswork connected with churches was imported 
from Berlin and Paris, and that in consequence many men of 
his trade wanting employment had to emigrate. This imported 
work looked very well, but it was flimsy and unsubstantial 
compared with the work produced by Irish tradesmen. 

In answer to questions by the Archbishop, further informa- 
tion was given as to the china trade, particularly the Belleek 
ware, and as to other industries. His Grace the Archbishop 
then said :—I thinka great deal more can be done by yourselves 
than can be done by me. You have almost as good an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what work is to be done in connection with 
a particular church in Dublin or elsewhere as I have. Such 
work is hardly ever undertaken without a published notice in 
the newspapers, and I think if you adopt my suggestion and 
communicate in good time in all such cases with the person 
who has the work going on, you will find that you will attain 
the object you have in view to a very substantial extent. I 
think a great deal of time is wasted by organisations such as 
yours in discussing the general question as to whether Irish 
manufactures should be encouraged, and putting forward in an 
abstract and speculative way propositions that Irish industries 
ought to be supported. I think you ought to take it for gran‘ed 
that people are of one mind upon that subject, and that what is 
now wanted is practical advice as to how Irish workmen and 
Irish materials are to be employed on works that are under- 
taken, and what precautions should be adopted by a clause in 
the contracts against imported articles and foreign materials 
being used. I think you ought to appoint a committee to 
consider the matter very carefully in that respect, and be ready 
to give useful information and advice to persons when there is 
work going. It is quite unnecessary for me to say one word as 
to my own conviction and feelings inthe matter. lrish materials 
ought to be used, and Irish workmen engaged in every work 
where it is possible to do so. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company, among other Jubilee gifts, 
have subscribed 5,000/. towards providing a public recreation 
ground at Acton. 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


N regard of the plans for the Imperial Institute, it is stated 
I that Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, in reporting, has 
expressed the opinion that all the plans will have, to a certain 
extent, to be recast to suit them to the site, the instructions 
having apparently been defective. Dr. Rowand Anderson, of 
Edinburgh, in selecting the character of old London buildings, 
has adopted the phase of classical art which prevailed in the 
United Kingdom about the middle of the last century, and 
which at that time assumed a character distinct from Classical 
art in the other countries of Europe. The building is designed 
for erection in red brick and stone of a cream colour, and the 
estimated cost is 250,000/., exclusive of the tower, for which 
5,0002. would have to be added. It is proposed to set back the 
building about 80 feet from the line of the road, and to have an 
elliptical ramping approach, somewhat similar to that at the 
Natural History Museum, which faces Cromwell Road. The 
general plan of the building takes the form of the letter “ E,” 
the museum being fitted in between the arms, and the entire 
accommodation asked for is provided on three floors. This 
accommodation includes a great reception hall to hold 1,000 
people, a library to hold 50,000 volumes, three reading-rooms 
—one for general subjects, a second for industrial, and the third 
for mercantile subjects—a general conference-room to hold 
500, emigration offices and other suites of rooms for secretarial 
use and for refreshment purposes, a lecture theatre and 
laboratory stores, rooms for the Colonial Institute and the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and a magnificent range of accommoda- 
tion for museums representing the Colonies and the United 
Kingdom. In regard to decoration, Mr. Anderson suggests 
that there is in the plans a large field for the exercise of all the 
arts. Inthe great hall spaces are available for wall-paintings, 
and there and elsewhere in the building there will be many 
points at which statuary could most admirably be displayed. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN DETAIL 
AND MASS. 


T a late meeting of the Illinois State Association of 
Architects three essays on ‘‘ What is the Just Subordina- 
tion in Architectural Design of Detail and Mass” were read. 
The following reports of them are taken from the Bud/ding 
Budget :— 
Mr. Louis H. Sullivan's Essay. 


“It is frequently difficult to understand that there may be 
two sides to a subject. It is proportionately difficult to 
imagine that there may be more than two, the number, indeed, 
mounting into the thousands. Therefore, while still in that 
placid and yielding state of mind, superinduced by distant and 
general considerations, I admit, once for all, that facts without 
number may be cut upon the rough gem which is presented as 
the subject of this symposium ; and I further admit that each 
fact will reflect its share of light. I still further admit that the 
gem, as a whole, may be cut to suit the cutter; and taking 
advantage of this concession, broadly accorded to all, I shall 
proceed to fashion the stone, after my own predilections, even 
as though it were the very jewel after which I longed. 

To approach a step nearer. If the question is a categorical 
one, demanding a similar reply, I can only answer, I do not 
know. For who shall say what is possible, and what impos- 
sible? Who shall fathom the infinite depths of creative art? 
Who drink up the sea, and say “ All is now dry land?” I can- 
not do these things ; I do not believe anyone can, or will ever 
be able Therefore, I believe that in this regard the question 
is an open one, and will for ever remain an open one. 

Assuming next that the question is not categorical, but 
rather general and optimistic, [ may consider its scope limited 
within the confines of what has been done, what is for the 
moment uppermost in recollection, with also underlying curiosity 
regarding what may be done. This naturally makes prominent 
considerations of climate, locality, and temperament—climate, 
which is the arbiter of material things; locality, with its 
accidental variations, superadded to those of the seasons ; and 
both, creators of temperament, which is in turn the creator and 
arbiter of art, all of which makes possible as a qualified 
answer, “ That depends.” Storms and frosts would tend to 
influence a softening away of detail into the general mass: 
localities more or less favourable would intensify or relax this 
influence, while temperament would exert its just or morbid 
all-controlling sway of sentiment. Similarly countries of sun- 
shine and flowers, or the valleys, the mountains, the sea coast 
the far-reaching plains, the preponderance of heat or cold, the 
lakes, rivers, bleak or fertile regions, regions of snow and ice 
or sultry south winds, would each, according to its rhythmic 
nature, simple or qualified, awaken corresponding sympathies 
within the heart, which, if left untrammelled by ill-fitting” 

theories, would spontaneously evolve a co-ordination of mass 
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and detail, so normal, so indigenous, that it wou'd instinctively 
be recognised as literally and poetically just. Hence this 
section may be closed with the broad sentiment that all is free 
and open, provided the general trend is in the direction of 
indigenous and sincere results; that when we become justly 
sympathetic, ward off extraneous and irrelevant influences, and 
make an earnest effort to reach real and intense results, we 
shall probably some day find a local answer to the question— 
an answer which none shall gainsay. As for me, I do not yet 
know what that answer is to be, though I believe I share with 
others a premonition of its nature. 

Finally, assuming that the question is local and specific ir 
its import, and calls for merely an individual expression of 
opinion as to what is to-day, and here in Chicago, the just 
subordination of details to mass, I willingly make such ex- 
planation and answer as I may. 

Candidly, I do not especially believe in subordination of 
detail in so far as the word “subordination” conveys an idea 
of caste or rank, with the involved suggestion of a greater force 
suppressing a lesser; but I do believe in the differentiation of 
detail from mass (the idea of subordination occurring incident- 
ally and as of no controlling import), because this word symbol- 
ises to my mind an idea which is very congenial to it, 
namely, that of an expansive and rhythmic growth, in a build- 
ing, of a single, germinal impulse or idea, which shall permeate 
the mass and its every detail with the same spirit; to such 
an extent, indeed, that it would be as difficult to determine 
(not, surely, as a matter of arithmetical ratio, but rather as @ 
factor in the total complex impression on the beholder) which 
is the more important, which in fact is subordinate, detail or 
mass, as it would be difficult to say of a tree, in its general 
impression upon us, ‘“ Which is more to us, the leaves or the 
tree ?”—a question which, I believe, has never arisen. For F 
do not know that it has occurred to anyone to ask what is the 
just subordination of leaves to mass in a tree. What is the. 
just ratio of leaves, branches, and trunk? Should the leaves 
be large and hide the branches, as in the horse chestnut, or 
should they be frivolous and dainty things, coquettishly expos-- 
ing the branches? Should the trunk prevail, as in the proud 
and mournful southern pine, or should the trunk be short and 
sturdy, as in the oak, with powerful gnarled and spreading 
branches, bared and grim before the tempest? It would be 
interesting if some one would kindly invent a precise formula 
for the growth of trees, so that we might forthwith declare any 
tree which grew at a variance with the dictum to be altogether 
vulgar and devoid of savoir faire. For my part, I find their 
thousand ways all charming and fruitful in suggestion. J 
graciously permit them to grow as they will, and look on with 
boundless admiration ; for I know that they are simply trees, 
that they have no occasion to be ill at ease, or covert, or 
dyspeptic with introspection. Therefore I trust them, and 
regard them abidingly with love and veneration. 

It may be said that I am at fault in comparing animate with 
inanimate things ; but this is the very heart of a mysterious. 
subject, for I insist strenuously that a building should live with 
intense, if quiescent, life, because it is sprung from the life of 
its architect. On no other basis are results of permanent value 
to be attained. The more I ponder the title question, the more: 
I am at a loss for a precise answer ; the possibilities, even 
within the limitations of climate, are so manifold and so native. 
But for the moment it suits me to favour a very simple outline, 
particularly at the roof, which is the part the most vulnerable: 
to the elements. Within this simple outline, then, I prefer such 
subdivision of the mass into detail as is strictly called for by 
the utilitarian requirements of the building, and that they should: 
comport with its size, location, and purpose. That the mate- 
rials of construction should largely determine the special forms. 
of details, and, above all, that there shall effuse from the com- 
pleted structure a single sentiment which shall be the spiritual 
result of a prior and perfect understanding and assimilation of 
all the data. 

Mr. L. D. Cleaveland’s Essay. 

In replying to the subject in question, ‘What is the just 
subordination in architectural design to mass?” I must acknow- 
ledge myself at a loss how to deal with s¢ complicated a sub- 
ject. Architectural excellence consists in the judicious and 
skilful adaptation of an edifice to its specific destination, and in 
the appropriate and tasteful display of its interior and exterior 
ornaments. Every building of magnitude should be distin- 
guished by decisive and positive marks of its purport. The: 
church, the castle, the mansion, the jail, the temple, and town, 
hall should each have its appropriate characteristic form and 
features. ' 

The Greeks and Romans were attentive to this principle, 
and the “architects” of the Middle Ages, though unrestrained. 
by the rules and orders of their Classical predecessors, very. 
generally made a specific distinction between the edifice in- 
tended for religious worship and ceremonies, and that appro~ 
priated for habitation. 

A critical examination of the buildings of any country or 
community displays with a significant truth the character of 
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the people who inhabit them, and is a sure indication of their 
manners and customs. This inquiry must be replete with 
amusement and instruction, if pursued with a single and un- 
erring determination to ascertain the truth ; but when employed 
in the course of theory, superstition, or any sectarian dogma, it 
is repugnant to reason and hostile to good taste. 

The stately colonnade and decorated frieze of a Grecian 
temple, or the rude and ponderous circles of Druidical customs, 
can only be properly appreciated and understood by those who 
have diligently and scrupulously analysed the history of 
the refined people who elevated the former to excite our 
admiration, or the mysterious beings who reared the enormous 
masses of the latter to awaken our astonishment. In the one 
instance we have detail combined with its proper assimilation to 
mass ; in the other we find mass without detail. Each is dis- 
tinctive and has its own characteristics, and tells, without 
words, the character and habits of the people who designed 
them, and have left these monuments to tell their story to other 
ages. 

Every object of nature and art that is inherently grand or 
beautiful is calculated to afford pleasure to the human mind. 
The sublime and towering mountain, the romantic cascade, the 
interminable and restless ocean, the broad and translucent lake, 
are all highly interesting and impressive; but these are the 
inanimate works of an omniscient Architect. Man vainly 
endeavours to mimic them, and advance the productions of art 
to vie with those of nature. Though, however, his works be 
comparatively small and insignificant, they often excite the 
amazement and admiration of his fellow creatures. 

Genius aided by science can produce surprising effects—can 
furnish to the curious and inquisitive mind ample sources of 
study and delight. This is fully verified in the ancient architec- 
ture of Great Britain, as well as in the splendid and much- 
prized edifices of Greece and Italy. It has long been the 
fashion, founded on prejudice, to praise the latter at the expense 
of the former; but the impartial historian and critic will award 
to each its proper and just share of excellence. Each style of 
architecture has its peculiar beauties, merits and defects, and 
each will afford important lessons to the judicious architect ; 
but the man who tamely and frigidly copies either will impeach 
both his taste and his judgment, and add but little to an 
“ American Style of Architecture.” We have many buildings 
where the architect has manifested both “genius” and “ science” 
in their design and execution, where there is a happy blending 
of detail and mass. We find such in almost every city in our 
country, buildings that show the marks of careful study, and a 
proper distribution of mass and detail. They stand out bold, 
plain, and impressive, like a graceful and elegant female dressed 
in a light and flowing drapery, as the latter adorns the former. 
We find such on our crowded thoroughfares, often surrounded 
with shady neighbours, but they resemble a dignified beauty 
accidentally surrounded and incommodated by a motley group 
of the rabble. 

Finally, all buildings should, so far as it is possible for the 
architect to meet the requirements, tell their own story, whether 
they are intended for Church or State, mercantile or other 
purposes ; and in their uses much depends on the space that 
can or should be used to make them massive or how much can 
be given up to light and airy detail. All structures must be 
massive enough to show that they are substantial, and the 
details should, too, be in keeping, being bold, clean and 
impressive, and all having a meaning. 

If the designer’s pencil did not run so easily into graceful 
curves and lovely flowers, that look so beautiful in the picture ; 
if its point would get directed to bolder but subservient detail 
to the mass, those structures would have a lasting appearance 
and enduring character, that would speak for a nation’s gran- 
deur, and perhaps in the future it would lead to an American 
style of architecture. 


Me UO,» J. Pierces: Esta 


With Mr. Sullivan, I admit that, if a categorical answer is 
demanded, “I do not know,” and that the question must ever 
remain an open one; and I partly believe that the influence of 
climate, natural and artificial features of environment, and the 
purposes which the edifices are to serve, ought to awaken “ cor- 
responding sympathies in the heart,” which, in a word, would 
guide each designer to a direct, proper, and artistic treatment 
of the problem in hand. We read in Sacred Writ that Moses 
received the tables of the law and gave them to his followers ; 
but have we no architectural Moses? And did not Moses only 
receive the law? Then were this generation still in the gloom 
of Egyptian darkness. No! Not Moses only, for the earnest 
searcher for truth is not always content to take it second-hand, 
even from tablets of stone delivered to and by an acknowledged 
and reverend leader; and the seeker for light sometimes pre- 
fers the sun even to the sacred fire burning upon the altars of 
antiquity. Therefore I say the climate, the natural features of 
environment, and the uses of the proposed edifice should, and 
sometimes do, awaken the sympathies and quicken the imagin- 
ation to that degree that mass and detail alike are but the 
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natural evolutions and adaptation of material to purpose. And 
yet the wings of fancy must be trained before they can attain 
to lofty flights, and a knowledge of what others have done 
cannot but be of a value to us who are working to accomplish 
similar results in our own way. 

Again, I agree with Mr. Sullivan in rejecting the belief of 
the subordination of detail, in the sense of the suggestion of a 
greater force suppressing a lesser; and I do not think him in 
fault in comparing inanimate with animate things, but believe 
the comparison may be continually and profitably made if we 
can but look behind the mask of Nature’s material forms, and’ 
get a glimpse of the subtle spiritual essence that, in all things, 
animate and inanimate, answers to the call of a congenial spirit. 
But this is not an essay on inspiration, and I will not try to 
penetrate into the mysteries of metaphysical lore, nor trust 
myself in lofty aerial flights, unless in a well anchored captive 
balloon. 

The subordination of details to mass in architecture is, 
perhaps, analogous to that of individual traits of character, to 
the man or woman possessing them. Dignity, truthfulness, 
frankness, suavity, generosity, politeness, charity: these are 
details, but how essential? What would man be without 
them? One or two we can spare and still say, ‘‘ He is a man.” 
But eliminate them one after another, and what is the result ? 
Take them all away and behold an animal, not aman. So of 
details in architecture. They are the embodiment of unity, 
variety, harmony, continuity, repetition, alteration, colour,, 
texture, subtlety; all matters of detail rather than of mass. 
Can you spare them from your architectural achievement and be 
satisfied with the result? Eliminate them one by one and when 
they are gone, what remains? Architecture? Hardly. Archi- 
tecture is to building what man is to the animal kingdom, of 
which he is an integral part. 

Man is animal, and architecture is building ; but as man is: 
something more than animal, so architecture is something” 
infinitely more than building. A building with a soul is 
a work of architecture; and if a building has a soul, its archi- 
tecture will proclaim it to the man who has a soul, but may be 
silent to him who is soulless. The careful student of the 
history of architecture cannot escape the conclusion that in the 
palmy days of art and science, details have ever received the 
most careful study and the most loving execution. Witness the 
Parthenon at Athens, with its matchless frieze; the Medieval 
churches and cathedrals of Europe, with their carvings of 
goblins, saints, and angels ; rich in imaginative yearnings, and 
significant of the mysterious blendings of superstition and 
aspiration ; the Alhambra, with its wonderful grace and per- 
fection of decoration in all the minglings and interlacings of 
light and shade, form and colour ; the Buddhist temples, fretted 
with ornament from base to pinnacle. 

Viewing these triumphs of architecture wrought out by so 
many different people under all the varying conditions of 
environment, climate, and religious faith, who will claim kingly 
supremacy for mass and slavish subordination for detail ? 


In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 


But while I turn back lovingly to feast upon the beauties of 
ancient Medieval architecture ; while I can look with a passion- 
less, nay, sometimes even with an admiring toleration, on those 
periods of Renaissance—those epochs of continued and per-- 
sistent endeavours to bring back the soul that had long since: 
departed, and galvanise into new life architectural styles of 
other generations and civilisations—I am yet no stickler for 
purist developments of either style or detail ; neither, upon the 
other hand, am I constitutionally or otherwise an iconoclast. 

Recognising architectural styles as historic and archeological 
rather than canonical, I am not prepared to admit that mere- 
antiquity is any patent of merit, nor that novelty is of necessity’ 
vicious. Doubtless the composition of the architectural mass as. 
a whole should receive the first and most careful study and 
consideration, and the details be unobtrusive and, in some 
degree, subordinate thereto ; but to what extent ? “ Aye, there’s 
the rub.” That is the question, but who shall give the answer > 
Mr. Sullivan says, “I do not know,” and “That depends.” Mr. 
Jenney modestly says that “the subject is one which he does 
not feel that he knows anything worth reading before this asso- 
ciation.” Mr. Cleaveland acknowledges himself at a loss how 
to deal with so complicated a subject ; and yet who will gainsay 
his conclusions? He says, however, that it has «ng been the 
fashion, founded on prejudice, to praise the architecture of 
ancient Greece and Italy at the expense of ancient Great 
Britain, and intimates his belief that the future critic and his- 
torian will reverse this judgment—a belief that Iam not entirely 
prepared to accept for myself. 

Who shall give the answer? Replying, I say, “ No one.” 
Each one will, in every individual effort in design, ask himself 
the same question, and will answer it, in the masses, the lines, 
the surfaces, the material, the treatment he shall bestow upor 
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each succeeding child of his brain. He will put himself in each 
new effort, and in each succeeding work from his pencil his 
contemporaries and posterity will read his thoughts and aims 
and aspirations whether they are worth the trouble of reading 
or not. , : 

I think good architecture is a natural evolution of design 
out of a central and primary conception of utility and fitness. 
In this evolution, and first in order of unfolding, come masses 
and generalities. Then come subdivision of masses, and con- 
tinued subdivisions (never losing sight of the principle of “ Unity 
in Variety”), down to the minutest detail of construction and 
enrichment. I think all good, genuine works of art (including 
of course architecture, as well as all works of nature, have, if I 
may use the expression, a dual character, whose dominating 
elements are masculine and feminine. The masculine element 
is the expression of strength and power ; the feminine, that of 
grace, refinement, and beauty, Each enhance the other and 
each is dependent upon the other. 


As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman ; 
Though she bend him, 

Still she follows— 

Useless each without the other. 


Detail is essentially the feminine element in architecture ; 
and as it was said in the beginning, “It is not good that man 
should be alone,” so say I now. It is not good that there 
should be strength without beauty, neither beauty without 
strength. Let the twain be made one by holy wedlock, and let 
no man separate them, for when separated in building the 
result is not architecture. European architects sometimes con- 
descend to praise originality of conception, but usually end by 
severely criticising American detail. Perhaps their criticism is 
pretty nearly just in both respects. If so, in the matter of 
detail, is it not because detail is too often left to take care of 
itsel/—“ to work itself out ”—in such a manner as the knight of 
the jack-plane, chisel, brush, or other “knight of labour” may 
be competent and willing to put it in shape? The man lately 
advertised for in a technical journal, who can “vitalise ideas,” 
if found at all, was not discovered in the conclave of any trade 
union, and even if he were, it would be somewhat too trusting 
to expect that your choicest artistic conceptions, oh ! brother 
architect, would providentially fall into like hands for execution. 
Yet results seem to show that the average American architect is 
all too trusting in this direction. No wonder then, that where 
the conception is, perhaps, admirable, the details and execu- 
tion are sometimes quite startlingly original, I have seen, 
not a thousand miles from this city, a group of emblematic 
figures of the mechanic and industrial arts, executed—the 
word is well chosen—in stone bas-relief, in a manner that 
vividly called to mind the warm summer days when, as 
half-grown country schoolboys, we used to play truant to 
“so in swimming down at Bob’s Brook.” If we had raided 
the hayfield, the blacksmith’s shop, and the carpenter’s bench, 
and possessed ourselves of the implements of their several occu- 
pations when all ready for the plunge, the likeness would have 
been the more striking. The artistic conception of the designer 
was all right, but the working out in detail was, on the con- 
trary, quite the reverse. 

Perhaps you have all had that client of mine (masquerading 
under another name), who wanted the woodwork “ painted like 
oak,” not grained, and who insisted that marble must be pure 
white, “without streaks,” and the stained glass must be prin- 
cipally in “ cardinal colours,” to use his own expression. 

And now, having, as | am quite well aware, ‘boxed the 
compass ” of the subject, touching it here and there on several 
sides (but not all), let me, in closing, generalise. I would have 
a piece of architecture resemble one of nature’s masterpieces 
in this respect. It should arrest the attention of the observer 
while yet a great way off by its sky blot, or general mass. It 
should hold that attention with enhanced interest as he ap- 
proaches by the expression of purpose; by the just proportion 
of parts; by the variety, or perhaps the uniformity, of corre- 
sponding members ; by the judicious distribution of plain and 
enriched members and surfaces ; by the harmonious blending 
of colours, whether of materials used or pigments applied ; by 
the boldness of detail designed for distant view, and the 
delicacy of that designed for close inspection only. In ap- 
proaching gradually, some additional detail of interest not 
before seen should constantly appear, to sustain and increase 
the interest first awakened; and the nearest view and the 
closest study should discover no more defect or mote to mar 
the general impression, than “my uncle Toby” discovered 
when he looked for the mote in the pretty widow’s limpid brown 

eye. So mote it be! And such I conceive to bea just subor- 
dination, in architectural design, of detail to mass. 


Summary by Mr. Louis H. Sullivan. 
po Sullivan recognises the courtesy of his co-labourers, 
and agrees with them in their main ideas. For himself, how- 
ever, he is unwilling to accept Mr. Pierce’s “mechanical and 


abstract explanations,” although he concedes Mr. Pierce’s 
right to advance them. Mr. Sullivan compliments Mr. 
Cleaveland’s spiritual fervour, and adds in conclusion that 
we must look only to spiritual results for architectural satis- 
faction. Following are a number of the most pertinent and 
eloquent of his observations touching the vagueness of thought 
and the disappointments of actual practice:—“ The only 
substantial facts which remain after all the rubbish, dust, and 
scientific-analytic-aesthetic cobwebs are brushed away, are these, 
which each man may take himself, namely, that I am; that I 
am immersed in nature here with my fellow-men ; that we are 
all striving after something which we do not now possess ; that 
there is an inscrutable power permeating ail and the cause of 
all. All we see and feel and know, without and within us, is 
one mighty poem of striving, one vast and subtle tragedy. To 
remain unperturbed and serene within this turbulent and drift- 
ing flow of hope and sorrow, light and darkness, is the utter- 
most position and fact attainable to the soul—the only permanent 
link between the finite and the infinite. . . . The best of rules 
are but as flowers painted over the graves of prodigious im- 
pulses, which splendidly lived their lives, and passed away with 
the individual men who possessed these impulses. It is within 
the souls of individual men that art reaches its culminations. 
Each man is a law unto himself; and he is a great or a little 
law in so far as he is a great or little soul. Desire is the 
deepest of human emotions (and prudence is its correlative) ; 
it is the precursor, the creator, the arbiter of all the others. 
Great desire and great prudence must precede great results. . .. 
Material results are to be measured by their contained inspira- 
ticn, and these results will phase as the inspiration phases... . 
An idea lives according solely as by its power and prudence it 
compromises with death. If cultivated mediocrity is what is 
wanted, the title-question can be answered readily and speci- 
fically for each historical style. If the culture of action is de- 
manded, then indeed we have a task before us to find an 
answer, which shall at first be painfully and laboriously worked 
out... I regard spiritual or psychic facts as the only per- 
manent and reliable facts, the only solid ground. And, I 
believe that until we shall walk upon this ground we can have 
but little force or directness of purpose, but little insight, but 
little fervour, but little faith in material results.” 


ROMAN REMAINS NEAR JEDBURGH. 


VERY interesting discovery of an unrecorded Roman 

station has been recently made on the farm of Cappuck, 
near Jedburgh, the property of the Marquis of Lothian, at the 
point where the great Roman road, known as the Watling 
Street, comes down the long slope to the Oxnam Water, crosses 
the ford, and starts up the opposite slope almost in a straight 
line towards the Eildon Hills. 

The existence of ancient remains of some kind at this par- 
ticular spot, the Scotsman says, must have been known for a long 
time previous to their final disappearance. It is now remem- 
bered that about sixty years ago a whole farm-steading was 
built with stones obtained here, and it is even said that this 
was the second steading so constructed. Although the site has 
been long ploughed over, it was noticed that the plough often 
turned up stones and other_relics, and this fact having been 
communicated to Lord Lothian, whose interest in the antiquities 
of the district has been the means of preserving many that 
would otherwise have been irrecoverably lost, operations were 
commenced with a view to the investigation of the site. The 
excavations, which have been carried on at intervals under the 
intelligent supervision of Mr. Walter Laidlaw, have resulted in 
the disclosure of the foundations of a group of buildings bearing 
the unmistakable characteristics of Roman work. These are 
met with at a depth of about 18 inches under the present sur- 
face, and so complete has been the removal of the superstruc- 
ture in the search for building stones, that not more than three 
or four courses of the foundations are left. They are, however, 
sufficiently continuous to show the ground plan as far as the 
excavations have yet gone. The principal building is an 
oblong of 60 feet in length, the walls over 3 feet thick, with 
buttress-like projections at about every 6 feet, and an opening 
of about 9 inches passing through the wall midway between every 
two of the projections. In rear of this large building are several 
smaller ones, less massive in their construction, and without 
the buttress-like projections. Adjoining the end next the Oxnam 
are a number of more irregularly-shaped constructions, one of 
which is semicircular, and at some distance from the opposite 
end of the larger building the foundations of another nearly as 
large are partly laid bare. Round the front of the main build- 
ing, and converging towards the irregularly-placed foundations 
at the one end, is a series of conduits, the use of which, owing 
to their dilapidation, is not obvious. They have been con- 
jectured to be drains, or possibly flues for the passage of hot 
air from a heating chamber outside to the interior of the main 
building by means of the openings between the buttress-like 
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projections. Inthe latter case, or indeed in any case, it may 
be supposed that these buttress-like projections were not but- 
tresses, but solid supports of an external platform or piazza 
surrounding the building at the height of the floor. The Roman 
villas and barracks in Britain never show indications of a 
second floor, but the fist floor is always placed at some height 
above the ground level, the basement being used for cellarage 
and for heating. In the present case the rudeness of construc- 
tion is accounted for by the fact that the lower courses of the 
basement are all that are left. Many of the stones, however, 
are dressed to the rectangular form of nearly a cube and a half 
so common in Roman masonry, and have their faces dressed 
with the diamond broaching whichis so characteristic of all the 
Roman stonework. Other indications of the finished character 
of the superstructure are not wanting. Pieces of concrete 
have been found of considerable thickness, having a perfectly 
smooth upper surface; on which there may or may not have 
been laid floor tiles or tesseree. Fragments of the large square 
Roman bricks, and of the peculiar roofing tiles which the 
Romans used, are scattered among the dbris of the settlement. 
These roofing tiles were of two kinds, both of which were 
required for the construction of one roof. First, large flat tiles 
with flanges along both edges on the upper side, and a ledge at 
top and bottom which underlapped the tile above and over- 
lapped to one below, were laid over the whole roof, and then 
the flanged edges of the adjoining rows of these flat tiles were 
covered with semi-cylindrical tiles like drain tiles, inverted over 
them. 

That the station was a military post for the protection of the 
ford where the Watling Street crosses the Oxnam may be 
inferred from its situation, but its military character may be 
also indicated by the remains found in it. Among these are 
two perfect spear-heads of iron and fragments of others, and 
of the iron bosses of shields, and bronze ornaments of the 
trappings and harness of horses. One of the spear-heads is of 
the broad and elegant leaf-shape which has been frequently 
found in other Roman stations. The other is of an unusually 
narrow triangular form. 

judging from the quantity of broken pottery strewn about 
the station, it is probable that it must have been occupied for a 
considerable length of time, and, judging from the quality of 
the dishes and vessels both of pottery and of glass, it may be 
presumed that it must have been the residence of Roman 
officers, though the soldiery may have retained the rude habits 
of the auxiliaries. The fragments of the rare and costly dishes 
of Samian ware, and the broken amphorze or huge wine-jars, 
bear witness to the luxury of the officers’ mess-table service 
The peculiar lustrous red ware called Samian was highly 
esteemed in every part of the Roman Empire, and even 
beyond it. It was not made in Britain, but imported from 
Gaul or Italy. The nature of its lustrous glaze is not under- 
stood, but its beauty is freely admitted and envied by modern 
potters. It was usually embossed with patterns, and often with 
charmingly-executed figures of gods and goddesses, chariot 
races, scenes of the chase, or gladiatorial combat. One of 
the vessels found here has a potter’s stamp, which has also 
been met with in Roman London, but cannot be deciphered, 
because it is in a character which may be cursive Roman, 
but might be taken for Phoenician, Arabic, or shorthand 
very badly written. Of the other varieties of pottery 
there are vessels of various forms in the slate-coloured 
and dark bluish-grey ware manufactured in the Roman 
potteries of Britain. These were situated chiefly in Kent and 
Northampton, where their ruined kilns have been found thickly 
scattered over the district for an extent of twenty miles. The 
produce of the Kentish potteries has been found abundantly at 
all the Roman stations as far north as Inveresk, where a great 
quantity was discovered a few years ago in what had been an 
open ditch in rear of the Roman houses, which the occupants 
of the station had utilised as a convenient receptacle for their 
broken crockery. The Kentish pottery is often ornamented 
with prickly projections in patterns, and patterns made with 
dots and punctulations, or scored in the paste with a fine 
point. The Durobrivan pottery from Northampton is a finer, 
harder ware, coloured by being completely carbonised in 
smoother kilns. The fragments found strewn about a station 
may often be pieced together so as to reproduce the form of 
the vessel and show the beauty of the ornamental designs with 
which it has been decorated ; and in this way the scattered 
potsherds of a Roman military post may be made to tell their 
tale of the conquest, commerce, and civilisation of eighteen 
centuries ago. 

Perhaps the most interesting among the objects found are a 
pretty bronze bracelet for a small wrist, which has been cut 
down on one side and bent together to suit a wrist still smaller 
than that for which it was made ; and two coins which, though 
much corroded, tell their story with sufficient distinctness. 
One is a silver denarius of the Emperor Domitian, struck in 
the year A.D. 83, and the other a brass coin of the Emperor 
Trajan, struck A.D. 116. Besides these exclusively Roman 
products some articles of stone have been found, which 
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correspond with those found in crannogs and brochs, and 
which may indicate an occupation of the site by the natives 
after the final departure of the Romans in the fourth century. 


LEGAL. 


High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—May 25. 


WIGRAM V. FRYER. 
OBSTRUCTION OF LIGHT. 
(Before Mr. JUSTICE NORTH.) 

This was an action arising out of the improvements made 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works on the east side of Gray’s. 
Inn Road abutting on Holborn. The plaintiffs’ new buildings 
are very much higher than the old buildings that formerly 
stood on the same site. They are lighted by windows not 
entirely in the same position as the old windows, but portions. 
of the sites of the old windows and of the windows on the 
lower floors of the plaintiffs’ existing premises overlap. The 
defendant is a sub-lessee under the executors of Thomas Pink, 
who held a lease from the Metropolitan Board with an obliga- 
tion to erect according to plans and elevations artisans’ dwellings. 
thereon. Their land lies on the south side of Portpool Lane 
opposite the plaintiffs’ premises. ‘Chis was a motion to restrain 
the defendant from erecting such artisans’ dwellings in such 
manner as to obstruct the access of light to the plaintiffs” 
windows. The main question between the parties was whether 
the plaintiffs’ remedy was by wdy of injunction, or whether 
their easements were destroyed by statute, and their remedy 
was to obtain compensation in respect of injuriously affected 
land under section 68 of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act,, 
1845. The Gray’s Inn Road improvement was one of several 
important improvements (including the construction of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and Charing Cross Road) authorised by the 
Metropolitan Street Improvement Act, 1877. That Act incor- 
porated the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts generally, and 
gave the Metropolitan Board power to take and acquire land 
delineated in certain deposited plans and to purchase easements. 
required to be extinguished. The most important section of the 
Act was the 33rd. The section recited that it was expedient to. 
provide accommodation for such of the labouring classes as 
would be displaced by the intended improvements. It pro- 
vided that the Metropolitan Board should for the purpose 
acquire or appropriate lands coloured blue on certain deposited 
plans, which included the land on which the defendant was. 
now building, and that the Board should sell or lease the 
same on building lease for the purpose of providing such accom- 
modation, with power to contract as to the design and other 
particulars of the dwellings to be erected. Provision was made 
for reference to one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State in case of difference between the Board and persons. 
willing to take Jand for the purpose of erecting dwellings for 
the labouring classes as to terms, and there was provision 
against removing more than fifteen houses in one improvement 
till fresh accommodation was provided. An Amendment Act 
was passed in 1882 for the purpose of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of a Select Committee, so far as they related to the 
Gray’s Inn Road improvement. It was provided by the Act of 
1882 that in the exercise of the powers conferred by the Act of 
1877 one portion of the land should be cleared and have 
artisans’ dwellings constructed on it ; and when that was done, 
in the second place, the buildings on other land, which included 
the defendant’s land, should be removed and more artisans’ 
dwellings constructed thereon ; and that when that was done a 
third set of dwellings should be constructed on a third portion 
of land. A portion of the land was to be thrown into the road. 
The third section of the Act of 1882 repealed provisions of 
section 33 of the Act of 1877 with respect to the Gray’s Inn 
Road lands. 

Counsel for the defendant contended that the Metropolitan 
Board, having acquired the property for a public purpose 
under statutory powers, with an obligation imposed upon them 
to procure the erection of artisans’ dwellings, the easement of 
the plaintiffs was destroyed, and their remedy was to obtain 
compensation under section 68 of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act, 1845, from the Board for any damages they sustained 
by reason of their land being “ injuriously affected.” They 
also set up a case of abandonment of the right when the 
plaintiffs’ new buildings were erected. 

Mr. Justice North held that it made no matter that the 
erections were being made by a lessee and not by the Board ; 
and that the plaintiffs’ remedy was not by way of injunction. 
He held that the Board had by implication powers given them 
by the Act of 1882 similar to those contained in section 33 of 
the Act of 1877. As to the mode of getting tne buildings 
erected by sale or lease, with regard to the Gray’s Inn Road 
property, that was the only way they could carry out the 
scheme. He refused the motion. 


An Industrial Museum for North Staffordshire is proposed 
to be established at Hanley. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Bestwood Colliery.—Mainly by the liberality of the Duke 
of St. Albans and of the Bestwood Coal and Iron Company a 
mission church built here, from the designs of Mr. Medland 
Taylor, architect, of Manchester, has been opened. It is built 
of brick, with stone at principal doorway and in chancel 
windows. The roof is covered with red tiles. There is a broad 
nave, with transepts, which may be used as classrooms and 
for secular purposes as well when occasion requires, being 
thrown open to nave, when the building will accommodate 
comfortably about 300 adults. The chancel, containing altar, 
credence, and altar rail, is built and arranged the same as 
for a more costly and regular church. The choir seats are 
platform, three steps up from nave, and projecting from sanc- 
tuary intonave. There is a dwarf screen round, and at the end 
mext the nave is an oak arch, surmounted by across. On the 
one side is the lectern, and on the other the pulpit, projecting 
slightly from the screen, and entered from the chancel. The 
choir fittings and the chief doors are principally of oak. In the 
gable wall of the chancel are two two-light windows, and 
between these a stone altar cross. There is a marble altar 
ledge above the Lord’s table, and a credence shelf on the side. 
The chancel windows are filled with tinted glass in leadwork 
of interlacing pattern. The font is of oak, pentagonal in form 
{and after ancient form), standing on an oak platform. The 
seats in the nave are low, open, comfortable benches. In the 
transepts are convertible seats, useable either as forms and 
tables, or as church seats with backs. There are two side 
porches, opening into the church and classrooms. The girls’ 
and young women’s classroom contains a cooking-range. and a 
convenient china pantry, with sink, &c., adjoins it. On the 
other side, the west classroom will be available for use as a 
choristers’ vestry. Adjoining it is a lavatory and cloak room. 
There is a ventilating gabled turret on the middle of the roof, 
and a belfry on the front gable. 


Glasgow.—The memorial-stone of a new church has been 
laid in East Pollokshields. The style of architecture is a free 
treatment of the Italian Renaissance, and the design possesses 
several novel and striking features. The tower forms a pro- 
minent feature in the district. It is at the corner of the 
building, and rises to a height of over 140 feet. It is square- 
shaped, and contains one of the gallery staircases. The total 
number of sittings provided in the church is 980. There is also 
a hall seated for over 400. There is a lesser hall or classroom 
seating 140; a large session-house, ladies’ room, vestry, &c., 
with ample cloakroom and lavatory accommodation. Mr. John 
B. Wilson, 112 Bath Street, Glasgow, is the architect, the 
design having been selected in a limited competition. The 
total cost of the buildings will be about 7,o00/, The con- 
tractors were :—Masonwork, Mr. P. Shannon; wright, Mr. D. 
Buchanan ; slater, Mr. A. Sinclair ; plasterer, Mr. A. Brown ; 
plumber, Mr. W. Anderson ; gasfitter, Mr. H. Buchan ; glazier, 
Messrs. Meikle & Sons ; painter, Mr. W. Stevenson ; heating, 
Messrs. Cook & Co, Edinburgh ; tilework, Mr. Thomas Mair. 
Mr. George Banks acted as clerk of works. 


Galston, Ayrshire.—The memorial-stone of a free church 
has been laid. The new church is designed in the Early 
English style of architecture, very simple in its detail, but of 
good proportions and picturesque grouping. The tower rises 
square to a height of 65 feet, with weathered double buttresses 
at each angle, the upper stage joining a belfry with three 
deeply-moulded lancet openings on each face. Above the 
belfry stage the tower finishes with a broached octagonal spire, 
the total height being about 100 feet above the ground line. 
The contractors are Messrs. J. & R. Anderson, mason; J. 
Gloag, joiner; Robert Mason, Glasgow, plumber; A. Falconer, 
plasterer ; Joseph Miller, Glasgow, glazier ; Thos. Black, gas- 
fitter. The architect is Mr. J. B. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., Glasgow. 


Harrow.—The foundation-stone of a new church has been 
jaid. The building, which is gt feet in length by 54 in width, 
will be of red brick, with Bath-stone facings, the architect being 
Mr. Norman Shaw, and the builders Messrs. Rider & Son, of 
Southwark. The accommodation will consist of 516-seats, and 
the cost of the building will be about 6,000/. 


Beek —St. Mary’s Church, Leek, Staffordshire, which was 
opened on the 12th inst. by the Right Rev. Dr. Ilsley, auxiliary 
Bishop of Birmingham, is finished complete in every respect, 
and is erected on the local rock, in the Early Decorated style 
of architecture. It is faced with local coursed rubble, with 
Doulting stone dressings, and is a great ornament to the neigh- 
bourhood, the design being graceful and imposing, and the 
spire can be seen from nearly all parts of the town. The 
‘church has been built under the direction of the architect, Mr. 
Albert Vicars, of 151 Strand, London. The plan consists of 
nave and two aisles, sanctuary arranged for surpliced choir, 
two side chapels, baptistery, nuns’ choir, priests’ sacristy, work- 
ing sacristy, organ gallery, confessional with priests’ room com- 
municating, and heating-chamber under. The interior length 
of the church is 103 feet 9 inches, the width 50 feet, and the 
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height to apex of nave ceiling 53 feet 3 inches, and to ridge 
€4 feet. The ceiling is of yellow pine, panelled, and has 
moulded ribs and stop-chamfered principals, every alternate 
one being cusped and supported on red stone wall shafts, with 
carved caps and moulded bases. These columns give the 
clerestory a fine effect. The columns in nave and sanctuary 
and the shafts to chancel arch are of red Scotch stone, with 
Portland stone carved caps and moulded bases. The spire, 
which is of fine proportion, is built of Doulting stone, with red 
stone courses at intervals; its height is about 150 feet above 
ground level. On the east side of the tower there is a large. 
stone statue of the Blessed Virgin, standing under a canopy 
upon a moulded and carved corbel. The floor of the church 
has been laid by Messrs. Duffy & Son with their patent wood- 
block paving. The stained glass is by Mayer & Co., of Bond 
Street, London. Messrs. Brown & Co. supplied the vane to 
spire and the wrought-iron gates and railings. The contractors 
were Messrs. Barker & Son, of Birmingham. 

Linlithgow.—The new Catholic church at Linlithgow, 
designed by Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, has just been commenced. 
It is being erected in memory of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Messing.—The church of All Saints has been reopened 
after restoration. The work has been carried out by Mr. H. 
Gozzett, builder, of Woodham Walter, under the direction of 
Mr. F. Chancellor, architect, of Chelmsford. 


Tunbridge Wells.—The foundation-stone of the church of 
St. Barnabas has been laid. The building is of red brick, with 
sandstone dressings. Messrs. Cutts, of Southampton Street, 
London, are the architects, and Mr. Williams, of London, is 
the builder. f 


upton.—The new church for the Franciscans, Upton, 
Essex, is now being built from the designs of Messrs. Pugin & 
Pugin. The contractor is Mr. James Morter, of Stratford. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Holman Hunt's picture, Zwo Gentlemen of Verona, 
was purchased for the Birmingham Corporation Art Gallery at 
the sale of the collection of Sir Thomas Fairbairn. 

Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., presided at the meeting of 
the Applied Art Section at the Society of Arts on Tuesday 
evening, when a paper was read by Mr. Walter Crane. 


At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours on Monday evening the following were 
elected members :—Alfred East, Cyrus Johnson, A. W. 
Weedon, John O’Connor, Yeend King, and two lady members, 
viz., Miss Dealy and Miss Youngman. 

The Sale of the French Crown diamonds was brought 
to a close on Monday. The total amount realised was 
6,864,000 frs. 

A Sketching Class has been started by the Maidstone Art 
School. Outdoor work will begin on June 16, and be continued 
weekly on.each Thursday. 


Mr. J. L. Clifford Smith, secretary of the Social Science 
Association, has just been appointed secretary of the Royal 
Holloway College. 

A Faculty has been granted by the Carlisle Consistory 
Court for proposed alterations at Hayton Church, which is 
dilapidated. The plans have been prepared by Mr. J. Taylor 
Scott, architect, Carlisle. 

The Chester Archeological Society held its annual 
general meeting last week, and occupied itself with arranging 
for the printing of the city archives. The Society during the 
past year had increased from 127 to 197 members. 

The Duke of Portland has offered to give an area of about 
seven acres of land for the formation of a public park at the 
South Beach, Troon, N.B. 


mr. J. Geddes, of Southport, has offered 1,000/. towards 
the building of a new infirmary for the town, the present 
building being considered inadequate to meet the demands 
made upon it. 

The Church of St. James, Wednesbury, is to be enlarged: 
and tenders for the work have been invited by the architects, 
Messrs. Horton & Scott, of Wednesbury. 


Armagh Cathedral is to be partially restored, at a cost of 
2,500/. The cathedral will be refloored and reheated, the choir 
and south transept roofs, at present in a rather dangerous con- 
dition, fully restored, and a porch erected at the west end. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Association has opened a 
competition for members under twenty-five years of age. The 
subject of the competition, for which two prizes are to be 
awarded, is “Suggestions for the Restoration of Falside 
Castle,” near Musselburgh. The drawings are to consist of 
plans of each floor, with one or more elevations and sections, ' 
and one perspective of the exterior, and the drawings are to be 
sent in by December 24. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DEMERARA.—June 1.—Designs are invited for Proposed 
Town Hall and Municipal Offices. Premiums of 50/. and 15/. 
Mr. E. A. Gruning, F.R.I.B.A., 9 Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


EDINBURGH. — June 1.— Designs are invited from local 
Architects for proposed Library Buildings. Premiums of £105 
and 50 guineas. Mr. William Skinner, Tcwn Clerk, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—May 28.—For Extension of Board School, 
St. Clement Street. Mr. D. M‘Millan, Architect, 33 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 


AKROYDEN.—June 8.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday- 
school and Classrooms. Messrs. Utley & Gray, Architects, 
10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

BARKING —May 31.—For Building Block of Three Shops 
and Dwelling-houses. Mr. C. J. Dawson, Architect, East 
Street, Barking. 

BECKENHAM.—June 6.—For Additions, &c., to Cator Estate 
Office, for the Local Board. Mr. G. B. Carlton, C.E , Surveyor, 
Beckenham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—June 4.—For Additions and Alterations to 
the Institute for Deaf and Dumb Children, Edgbaston. Mr. 
B. Corser, Architect, 57 Colmore Road, Birmingham. 


BLACKBURN.—May 27.—For Rebuilding Two Houses and 


simultaneously. 


THE “ECLAT” aso tee RUMFORD-ARNISTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 

These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on aR 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 


A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 


Tllustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 
» Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. abe 
* Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. | 
»» picycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


Shop. Mr. J. Smith, Architect, 24 Richmond Terrace, Black- 
burn. 

BRADFORD.—June 2.—For Building Board School. 
Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


BRIDGEND.—May 31.—For Waitifig-room and other Works ; . 
at Station. The Engineer, Newport Station, Mon. 


Bury.—June 1.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. D. Hard- 
man, Architect, Fleet Street, Bury. 


CAMBERWELL.—June 1.—For Additions, &c., to Laundry, 
Camberwell House. Messrs. Giles & Gough, Architects, 28 
Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


CANNOCK.—May 31.—For Building Manager’s House at 
the Gasworks. Mr. John Greensill, Great Wyrley, Walsall. 


CARLISLE.—June 6.—For Building Market, with Arcade 
and Shops. Messrs. Cawston & Graham, Architects, 9 Spring 
Gardens, London, S.W. 


CHRISTCHURCH.— May 28.—For Construction of Two Foot- 
bridges, Palmer’s Water. Mr. L. Pike, Clerk to the Highway 
Board, Christchurch, Hants. 


COCKERMOUTH.—May 31.—For Building Stone Bridge over 
River. Mr. J. Wood, C.E., 8 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 


COLERAINE.—June 16.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Residence. Mr. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11 Chichester 
Street, Belfast. 

COVENTRY.—For Building Weaving Shed and other Works 
and Repairs to Technical Institute Premises. Messrs. G, & I. 
Steane, Architects, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

CovENTRY.—May 27.—For Building House in Hill Street. 
Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, 
Coventry. 

CREDITON.—June 3.—For Reseating, Warming (by Stoves), © 
and Lighting Parish Church. Messrs. Hayward & Son, Archi- 
tects, Exeter. 

DuURHAM.—May 31.—For Building Inland Revenue Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

ELGIN.—June 3.—For Additions to West End School and 
Bishopmill School. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

ELGIN.—June 6.—For Building House and Shop. Messrs. 
A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

FLEETWOOD.—June 6.—For Building Co-operative Stores, 
East Street. Mr. R. Richmond, Secretary, Fleetwood. 

GLossop.—May 27.—For Building Free Library and 
Assembly-room. Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, Architects, 25 
Brazennose Street, Manchester. 


Mr. S. 


} 


CHIMNEY 


KEK. & J. 


: = M. VERITY. 
oo - 98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GREAT Horton.—May 27.—For Building Branch Stores. | MIDLAND RaILWAy.—June 3.—For Construction of Bridges, 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. Approaches, &c., in lieu of Level Crossings at Bulwell. Mr. 


GUILDFORD.—June 4.—For Additions to Board Schools A.A. meneel Engineer, Derby Station. : 
Mr. S. Welman, Architect, 137 High Street, Guildford. NEWPORT.—For New Buildings and Alterations to pram 
nm" ag i eV eslesaaC Hapel’ Wir | Premises at Infirmary, Children’s Jubilee Ward. Messrs. W. G. 
HALirax.—June 3.— For Repewing y P _Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, Park Square, Newport, 
J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. Mon. 
HALIFAX.—June 8.—For Alterations to Mechanics’ Hall. NEW RADNOR.—May 27.—For Enlarging Town Hall and 
Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Halifax and Elland. Police Station. Mr. S. Williams, County Surveyor, Rhayader. 
HEADINGLEY.—For New Choir, Alterations, and Additions NORTHOWRAM.—May 28.—For Building Detached House, 
to Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East | Stabling, &c. Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, 17 Bank 


Parade, Leeds, and Central Chambers, Harrogate. Street, Sheffield. 
HELPERBY.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and School. NORWICH.—May 28.—For Restoration of Tower, Repairs 

Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds, and | and Decorative Work, St. Michael Coslany Church. Mr. E. P. 

Central Chambers, Harrogate. Willin, Architect, Bank Plain, Norwich. 
KEIGHLEY.—May 27.—For Additions to Parsonage. Mr. S. PARE GwyLt.—June 1.—For Building Stables, Temporary 

Shaw, Architect, Kendal. Workshops, Garden Sheds, Boundary Wall, &c. Mr. T. E. 
KESWICK.—June 3.—For Building Gate-lodge at Mirehouse. | Lewis, Solicitor, Bridgend. 

Mr. George Watson, Architect, 3 St. Andrew’s Place, Penrith. PENBOYR.—May 31.—For Restoration of Parish Church. 
LAMBETH.—June 1.—For Additional Tanks, &c., for | Rev. J. Lloyd, Rector, Penboyr Church, Llandyssil. 

Laundry. Mr. W. B. Wilmot, Clerk to the Guardians, Brook PERRANZABULOE.—June 9.—For Building Vicarage House 

Street, Kennington Road, S.E. for the Rev. C. E. Meeres. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 
LANDPORT.—May 31.—For Building Stores, Pye Street. | 80 Lemon Street, Truro. 

Mr. C. W. Bevis, Architect, Gloucester Chambers, King’s Road, PETERBOROUGH.—May 27.—For Building Two Houses 

Southsea. and Shop. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, Bamber Street, Peter- 
LEEDS.—May 31.—For Alterations to the White Cloth | borough. 

Hall, King Street. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle, near PLYMOUTH.—June 7.—For Additions and Alterations to 

Bradford. Premises, Flora Place. Mr. W. J. Musgrove, Architect, 17 
LIVERPOOL.—May 30.—For Rebuilding Royal Infirmary. | Frankfort Street, Plymouth. 

Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., 20 New Cavendish Street, Lon- POULTON.—May 27.—For Construction of Sewer (150 yards). 

don, W. Mr. A. M. Fowler, C.E., 1 St. Peter’s Square, Manchester. 
LIVERPOOL.—May 31.—For Erection of Cottage Homes ROCHDALE.—May 31.—For Building Club Premises. The 

and other Buildings, Fazakerley. Mr. C. H. Lancaster, Archi- | Secretary, 16 Royd’s Street, Rochdale. 


tect, York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. ST. HELENS.—June 22.—For Constructing and Erecting 
LIVERSEDGE.—June 1.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday- | Compound Condensing Engine, with Pumps, Boilers, &c. Mr. 

schools, Hightown. Mr. A. E. Rhodes, Architect, Union | D. M. F. Gaskin, C.E., Town Hall, St. Helens. 

Chambers, Heckmondwike. ST. HELENS.— May 27.—For Cast-iron Stage Flooring, 
MANCHESTER.—May 31.—For Footbridge over the Med- | Staircase, Columns and Landing, &c., Hydraulic Mains, 

fock, Philip’s Park. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Man- | Ascension, Arch and Dip Pipes, Wrought and Cast-iron Gas 


chester. and Tar Mains, &c. Mr. John West, C.E., Hulme Hall Lane, 
METHLEY.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schools. | Miles Platting, Manchester. 

Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds, and STOCKBRIDGE.—June 2.—For Building Eleven Houses. 

Central Chambers, Harrogate. Mr. R. Dixon, Architect, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 


HOLDEN & CO.’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation, 


HOLDEN & CO. 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HuALTH Exarsrrroy, oPrX:_ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding ,—S#UZ- GLASS SELLERS’ ComPANY 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). = fi, Dy 


tor 


ouvre Ventilator 


2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & Wes fs see 
5 Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. ¢ wAEAS Sf 

5 eae . ag > 
3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators : 7 MEDAL AWARDED, 1876. 


also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator, ae Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, W 
a ele senses Mite St ge eee eT x 


OPECIALITE WPEDIEVAL BE COLESIASTICAL GILES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, poss ie MANCHESTER. 


LAMBETH, §.E, }T. J. SURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 


EE 
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SUPPLEMENT 
* STONEHOUSE. — May 31.—For Reconstructing Premises, BRIGHTON— continued. 
“sabi sate rtd Street. Mr. J. L. Hodge, 22 Courtenay Street, | For Supply of Portland Cement during Twelve Months, for the 
y ee Eke Town CounciJ. Mr. P. C. LockKwoop, Borough Surveyor, 
_ SWANSEA.—June 1.—F or Building Shop and Dwelling-house, Town Hall, Brighton. 
High Street. Mr. Edward Bath, Architect, 18 De la Beche pateh ene 
Street, Swansea. onsen Cement Co., Rochester ° 119 6 
TREDEGAR.—June 4.—For Building Drill Hall and Ser- une Cement Cog F enchyllmge ct wml @ taiivad © 
geant’s House. Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Architect, 72 High Street, - & W. Weekes, Halling Works . . - + 117 6 
Merthyr Tydvil. pnt oe mite, Rea Square . ee a : 
WEsT BROMWICH,—June 7.—For Construction of Boating pe & entry Ys MIRLOUR Sy ? i@ fe) 
Pool (six acres) and Swimming Bath (half an acre), with Land- Tingey & Son Fepdenur ; . 4156 
ing Stage, Boat-house, Office, Dressing Shed, Shelter Latrine, Prraieumrac” Gachecter Volts ; Tats 0 
pee oa gi Mr. John T. Eayrs, Borough Engineer, W. Lee, Sone CO Halling i ; J LerS ero 
; : 3 : 
own Hall, West Bromwich. ’ ; Hilton, Anderson & Co., Faversham I 14 0 
West VALE.—June 1.—For Alterations to Mechanics’ London Portland Cement Co. Te ige 
ep Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Weston & Co., London . : TES ree 
alifax. Newington & Co., Brighton wealts Rel 2ego 
WEYBRIDGE.—June 7.—For Shops and Residence. Mr. T. Sussex Portland Cement Co, Newhaven . vg kM2 © 
Wonnacott, Architect, Farnham, Surrey. McLean & Co., Cannon Street F ; ; daktal2 VO 
_ Wuiston.—June 8.—For Building Hospital and Outbuild-| Formby Cement Co., Grosvenor Road . 112 6 
ings, Holt Lane. Mr. S. H. Hartley, Clerk, Union Offices, Robins & Co., Westminster A ge 
Whiston, Prescot. k G. Butchard & Co., Gravesend : , 1 fe ate 
Macevoy & HOLT, Northfleet (accepzed ) I 10 9 


BURTON JOYCE. 


TENDERS. For Road Works, near Burton Joyce Station. Messrs. TRUMAN 
& PRATT, Surveyors, Long Row, Nottingham. 
BRIGHTON. J Ceoeess Slat a : ; hes I s 
‘ : : a . Raynor, Nottingham A eS O2t 5 
Rogen of Public Baths Park Steak gion! Mr.) Tham, Nouingtam s8 2 0 
- De =: ? 5 : J. Bradley, Lincoln. ; 280 16 3 
J. Barnes, Brighton . #4j0,387. .0 O H. Vickers, Nottingham . F , 235.0 Oo 
J. Reynolds, Hove . ; f MEG25010 0 W. CorpDON, Burton Joyce (accepted ) Dig C) © 
Deacon & Co., Lower Norwood 6,098 Oo oO J. Hawley, Ilkeston. : okt 207 6 9 
G. K. Lockyer, Brighton . 6,081 oO oO 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 6,040 0 O CARDIFF. 
Dover, Wood & Co., Blackfriars 5,953 0 ©| For Fire Escape Shed at the Grangetown Police Station, 
P. Peters, Horsham... . 5,950 0 O Cardiff. Mr. J. HARPER, Borough Engineer. 
G. Cheesman & Co., Brighton . : Ps. 2000 © H. Brown, Cardiff : : : : * A125) 10, 0 
P. H. Dawes, Westminster ; : . 5709. OO D. J. Davies, Cardiff . 104 O O 
W. W. Smith, Worthing : Sco. O 0 M. Lawrence, Cardiff . é ; : oe alts Xe) We 
J. T. Chappell, Pimlico 5O/meO, .O C. C. Dunn, Cardiff. j : Z ‘ OZ aL) AO 
J. Longley, Crawley . : : : cede O O Turner & Son, Cardiff : : : : 2. 7 OUTOm 
W. H. DEARLF, Chichester (accepied ) e25. 0 O J. MorGAN, Cardiff (accepted) . : : > 75.1070 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION.—MEDAL Awarded for 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT, 


FOR FANLIGHTS, SKYLIGHTS, &c., TESTIMONIAL. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put before the Public. Banco, N. Wales: September 14, 
From 5s. each, »Y Sirs,_I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent 


oS Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
Write for REDUCED PRICE LIST and Testimonials to 


parts of windows, and ia every case they gave satisfaction. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple 
70 Park Road, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or used for the above” 
N.B._Size and height of window no object. 
ACME” 


mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, R. DAVIES, Architect. 
66 
IMMOVABLE 
% R . & 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LIVERPOOL. 
K @ 


GOLD MEDAL, 


The ONLY and HIGHEST Award for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
Aeme.’’ 


‘«*sTmmovable 


are M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


WOOD - BLOCK FLOOR Chief Office: 66 Storks Road. London, S.E. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN & INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED by THOMAS BONTOR & CO.,, late O 
CO., 


WATSON, BONTOR & 
Hors Concours, Paris, 1878. 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and Dublin, 1865. 
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CARDIFF continued. S5 BALTINGLASS. : 
For Street Improvement Works. Mr. J. HARPER, Borough | For Building Forty Labourers’ Cottages, for the Guardians, 


Engineer. Behotaa ! Baltinglass. maton 
owbridge Lane, &c. i oe ; 
Gawton & Cou Newport Mont = : c . £939 5 9 C. FONEY, Baltinglass (accepted) . . * . £83 10 0 
J. C. Pearson, Cardiff . : : : Oo %2 0 TASTING 
J. McLean & Co. Newport, Modes} aed Saas os : : For Erection of Wesleyan Chapel at Ninfield. Mr. P. H. 
J. Ricu, Cardiff (accepted) . Wee Sake AMEE TREE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Quan- 
Richmond Lane, &c. EE RG eee re 4 a 
pplied. 
Dawson & Co., Newport, Mon. . : , SS Olea Te A JoiCareyptiods Le6giens 
J. C. PEARSON, Cardiff (accepted) . . .~. 399 18 IO Y a ge es a 
G. Carey, Ninfield ; : 4 4 : 5699) 15258 
J. McLean & Co.; Newport, Mon. : 358 18 II W. G. Mor S 
gan, St. Leonards : - 636 0 0 
For Construction of Roads, Sewers, &c., Blasnewydd, Cardiff. H. E. CRUTTENDEN, St. Leonards (accepted ) - 608 0 0 
Mr. C. R1iGc, Surveyor. 
4 For Alterations to the George Hotel, Battle. Mr. P. H. TREE, 
BT ee A.R.LBA, Architect. 
ESHER. SP Miller Sonar : ; : : . £678 0 oO 
For Proposed Alterations and Additions at “ Brookleigh,” Hare J.C. Kenwood . : - : é 2 Oyen 
Lane, Esher, Surrey, for Mr. J. P. Robinson. Mr. R. T. Eldridge & Cruttenden 2 : 4 : 61636. 0 0 
ELSAM, Architect, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. Quantities H. E. Cruttenden : ‘ i : : h624o “0 
by the Architect. H. & F. Rodda . : ; : : : Ae. oO 
W. & H. Castle, London . “ f ; °£4,07720' 0 Fa Saltecy > + : . . US7A Di. od 
P. Peters, Horsham . : : : : S8tB070) 5010 F. CRUTTENDEN, ‘Battle (accepted) : v2 525EO -O 
R. Pink, Milford ; F 5 . $3'88O.446. 6 The rest of St. Leonards. 
W. H. Batchelar, Leatherhead | A ‘ 135789 ORO 
Martin, Wells & Coe Aldershot 5 E 37 OT ROREO HECKINGTON. 
b oes Collinson, Teddington : ; : . 3,758 oO Oo] For Small Bridge between Parishes of South Kyme and Heck- 
W. H. Simmonds, Reading. : é 1 999;5608/0.0 40 ington. Mr. M. PARTRIDGE, Surveyor of Highways, 
T. Wheeler, Kingston-on-Thames . ‘ 5 93334932 (0120 Heckington. 
B. Wood, Cobham . . ot eee : : 1048520" 0 W. Greenfield, Boston : : ; : . £10110 70 
J. H. Jarvis, Molesey : : ‘ : s0t3)4830 70700 J. Westmorland, Kirton Holme . p ‘ 2 @ OGRE TO 
C. F. Kearley, Uxbridge . .. ; : aS AA 7a OTL B. Jarvis, East Heckington . 4 - : eS = One 
C. Bonell, Teddington. ‘ E : UAC ONS R. Dickinson, Billingborough . . - : x85 os 6 
Jey: Greenwood, Bermondsey ; , S47 AO 0 F. BURTON, Newark (accepted) . ‘ s 628 B= 6 
Kirk Bros., Battersea oes ; ; 3 400 Ome O 
Ty Hiscock, Hounslow : : : 33 O5unOMO HORTON. 
W. Hickinbotham, Teddington : F - 3,369 0 0}! For Building Eight Houses, near Southfield Lane, Great 
J. Bottrill, Reading . , , ‘ .* 13,2489 Onno Horton. Mr. W. LONGLEY, Architect, 5 Charles Street, 
J. Piller, Teddington , : ; : » 233240 2.0.00 Bradford. 
TE Kingerlee, . Oxford. . Ba ore : +43 187-210 Accepted Tenders. 
R. Rouse, London .. : P ; ‘ j 3130 o oO! J. Thornton, Great Horton, mason. i . £788 9 10 
W. J. Beale, Battersea . 2,820 © 0 W. & J. R. Thompson, Bradford, joiner . 4 285 oe oo 
NOTE.—Messrs. Castle have,s since Ww ritten stating that their Stocks & Bates, Bradford, plasterer . ae oy £ ie See, 
estimating clerk had made-an error in the casting of the sum- | J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater : ; . HYSOR-G.a 
mary, and their tender should have been £3,146. S. Benn, Great Horton, plumber, &c. . : J') gf 19-0 


WEAFZIOGARY &2 HARD Woops. 
ROBERT GARRARD & GO., *°Sc33 toNDoNaae 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ’&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned Woods ‘cut to Sizes and Thicknewes for Telephone Boxes, Blectric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stovks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Adiress—* AcAJoU, ‘LoNDoN.” 


REGENERATIVE GAS LAMPS 


(WENHAW’S PATENTS). 


@EHerveas it has recently come to the notice of the WENHAM COMPANY, 
Limited, Sole Proprietors of the above Patents, that REGENERATIVE 
GAS LAMPS are being manufactured and offered for Sale in infringe- 
ment of the above Patents: Notice is hereby given that Legal 
Proceedings will, without further notice, be taken against all Persons 
manufacturing, selling, or using REGENERATIVE GAS LAMPS so made 


in infringement of the said Patents. 
Avril 20, 1888. J. HENRY JOHNSON, 47 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., Solicitor. 


VOLUME 2X XSV IT. OF TE ARC Et Lie 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, 
"METAL KEYS, 


And by an 


WALEER BO ALLIOrTT (late of GEARY & iter Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 


~ 


¢ John Dalton Str eect, Se ee cece ity OAK AND DARKENED OAK, | 
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HUDDERSFIELD—continued. 
“Dele aabsge senate a For Extension of Board School, Beaumont Street, Huddersfield. 
for Wrought and Cast-iron Work for Building Wholesale Accepted Tenders. 
Market to cover an area of 2,6554 square yards, Hudders- B. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield, mason . - £839 Ono 
i Wood Bros. , Huddersfield, joiner ees : 5325"0..0 
field. Mr. R. S. DUGDALE, Borough Surveyor. Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater ; lA GetOe O 
a oiee: cc Co Newport’. 3". ° % . £055 .0 O G. Garton, Huddersfield, lumber 119 I5 oO 
Arrol Bros., Glasgow i '. < - *.0,005:17 4 ky Male Rayner, EA Sr smith and iron- 
R. Dempster & ‘Sons, Elland * : 2 <7 LEO 9. O founder . ri Gato 0 
‘Tyne Boiler Works Co., Newcastle . - 6,005 16 Io W. & S. Thornton & Son, Huddersfield, hot water go 10 -o 
Robertson & Co., Workington ‘ < é SEO a0, oF W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, plasterer . : a5 SAO 
J. McMillan, Glasgow : 2 : © 454930800. O J. Lunn, Huddersfield, painter . : ; oe 47 Om O 
Municipal Appliances Coy Barber Bridge ee O20 EL 2 OTe nay 
Morewood & Co., Bitmingham’ rs 020 8 : 
"Tadserle tron Works Cot, Middlesbrough ; vate ee 7 For Rebuilding. Hyfrdle Chapel, athootepaia Vestries, &c., 
Coal & Iron Co‘, Warrington < ‘ . 4,990 0 0 Holyhead. - Mr. OWEN Morris ROBERTS, Architect, 
¥. Braby & Co.; "Glasgow * i : . 4,04 0 0 Portmadoc. 
Head, Wrighton & Co., Stocktdn-on: “Tees ae 4,895 9 0 W. Thomas, Bangor . - «£2,798 0 0 
{ron Roof & Bridge Co; Darlaston . : . 4,800 10 o W. Lewis & Co., Dwyrain, Anglesea : - 2,684 0-0 
A. Handyside & Co.,; Derby ‘ } . 4762 16 0 Watkin Williams, Valley, Holyhead E 52,5531 On-O 
Cleveland Engineering Co., Datlington . eS fo77 4 I David Williams, Carnarvon. + 2,530 0 9 
F. Silvester & Co. , Newcastle, Staffs. va). 9s ned,G00CL0. 0 WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Holyhead (accepted) - 2,310 0 O 
J. Fildesley, Willenhall .  < .  . 4,622 0 of Lewis Parry, Llangefni. . - 2,263 0 0 
C. Williams & Co., London. ’ , . 4554 2 4 H. Jones & Co., Llanerchmedd ‘ . We osoma no 
The Butterley Co., "Alfreton, ; : - 454019 9 John Hughes, Carnarvon . : . . - 1,949 90 0 
Phoenix Foundry Co., Derby . ‘ . 4,392 0 0 Edwards & Co, Carnarvon : : , + »1;4088"0) 0 
W. C. Holmes & Co., Raddersaciaes . . 4,391 10 7 architect’s estimate . : : ; 2 ¥242,500/7.0 20 
J. Shewell & Co., Darlington ‘ : : - 4,391 12 Io KEIGHLEY. 
M. Pitts, Leeds : yt es 4319 9 9 | For Ironwork fot Gasholdér Tank, Keighley. 
Taylor & Parsons, Bradford... 4,284 8 3 NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co, Sheffield (accepted ). 
§. Butler & Co.,.Leeds 4 : <e4aszooeT2 8 net ahone Ls aoa 
f. Crowther & Coy Huddersfield : . a A, 202"16. 9 : 
T. Woodall, Dudley : . ’ : : #45236" 12 10 LEICESTER. 
W. Teale, Wakefield. . . 3 - 4,215 0 o| For Construction of about 799 lineal yards of 12-inch Stone- 
Ashbury Iron Co., Manchester . ; : <4, 2108-0. 0 ware Pipe Sewers, together with Manholes, Lampholes, and 
Braithwaite & Kirk, West-Bromwich 4 - 4,090 0 oO other works,in connection therewith in the West Leigh and 
Clayton, Sen & Co, Hunslet . : Hl SeIOCAN TS = 3 Ash Leigh Roads, for the Corporation of Leicester. “Draw- 
J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley. : : . 4,080 0 0 ings, Specification, and Quantities by Mr. J. GorRDON, 
R. & J. Dempster, Newton Heath . : - £4010) 7, 0 M. Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 
R. Taylor & Sons, Marsden. : mC 2An 2. I Innes & Wood, Birmingham : : 3 * £500 Tilo 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Thorncliffe ¢123,880512 11 John Smith, Belgrave, Leicester . : : 404 0 2 
J. Lysaght, London . : : segeC0) O 0 Hy. Black, Barrow-on-Soar : : . APIGINSS 6 
W. Richards & Sons, Leicester : ; Aas 4 7 James Dickson, St. Albans. : : 3 1 SOO 114 14 
Charlestown Foundry Co. = 13,000,0. o A. Turner & Sons, Billston . 5 : 3775, 29 
WHISSOE FOUNDRY, Darlinzton (accepted) as 500mO. O SOG. BENTLEY, London (accepted) ‘ 5 MY pee ee} 


ARCHITECTS are invited to apply for Copies of 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


ALL CLASSES OF PUMPS 


FOR DEEP AND SHALLOW 
WELLS, 


Hydraulic 


Rams, 
—————— Garden 


Hydrants, 
WATER-WASTE 


and General 


Fittings PR EVENTER, 


for Patent, No. 5,885. 


Strongest, Simplest, and most effective 
Cistern in the Market. 


Worts @ & Stirs Orrices: 130 GT. SUFFOLK ST., SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E, 


City Office and Show-rooms: 53 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. (opposite Mansion House Station). 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “HYDRANT, LONDON” 


Water Supply. 
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For Alterations, National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, | For Building Wesleyan Schools, Forest Gate, E. Mr. F. 
112 Bishopsgate Street. Mr. CHAS. R. GRIBBLE, Archi- BOREHAM, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 52 Finsbury Pavement, 
tect, 11 Dean’s Yard, ee leas S.W. E.C. Quantities by Mr. Gre Brooks: 

Trollope & Sons : ; : : £3173 fe G. J. Hosking . ; FE ‘ ‘ j - £33289 oo 
Holland & Hannen . fa nee arte: 3700", 0.) Perry & Co... 0 oh wpe 3,098 0 O 
Howell & Son . : ‘ ° - 7° °3,.000 "D.6 T. W. Haylock . A a r ; « 3,050.0 0 
A. Bush . ° 3 0 sane Kee i PR eae) J. Grover & Son A 2  aatile . . 3,040 0 O 
Hiccs & HILL (accepted) . 4 2,894 0 O L. H. & R. Roberts . 4 . : es simahZry, 2 Oo 

For Erection of Stable and Coachhouse, &e., if the rear of J. Woodward , : . . * R 2.0145. 0 
No. 35 Compton Terrace, Highbury, N., for Mr. J. Davis. Dove Bros. ° . ° . . ° 2,985 oO oO 
Mr. JoHN Hupson, Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. 1, CALEY = oth eerie iieet Ree ats ake ane 2,973 0 O 

J JUxteei eas ‘ . of ite . . _ £320 Om Prout ‘ . . ° : : ; 2,965, 0 oO 
L. Griffin ° ° . ‘ ° ° e amsacS. (0) 50 1: Morter . ° ° e ° ° e 2,93L.10 O 
W. .Gladdingwus sins Wale “ate. ieeea9 0 «0 R.'G, Battley "3 — se) 2,915 0 O 
Bishop & Webb . seyei o ol .J. Holloway” (si) senile 2,910 0 O 
CouLSELL BRos., Bethnal Green (accepted) . 274 0 0| J. Chessum a we arn Nie 

For Repairs to No. 38 Ladbrooke Square, Notting Hill, for Mr. bi ee &* Sons" + 1 ot _ pc) ae eee 
J. A. Cruickshank. Mr. JOHN HUDSON, Architect, 80 -Sharp s 6 5 ow Fey ge 
Leman Street, E. E.Palmer.  . «© «© «© «© « + 2,832 0 0 

Eaton & Co. ace) Deelah bar 1 PARA EO 9 A. Eaton & Co. 0 8 84 ty Bemus <0 0 
WeeGladding je. 4s. oo) oe, Let eae wo W. GREGAR (accepted ) 4 aiaele 2,746 0 O 
COULSELL Bros., Bethnal Green (accef/ed) . 138 © oO | For Making-up New Streets at East and North Finchley. 

For various Rinses &c., to Premises, Upper Street, Islington, Copper, Stoke mhdblece . . . £3369 me) 
for Mr. T. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL Cor, M.S.A.,|  Badham .. cs VGreth ae 3:3250g 7 0 
Architect. Messrs. BATTAM & Co., Surveyors, 28 Mount Pizzey, Hornsey : ‘ . . : #6 3,196 YO oO 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. . Hollingworth, Hendon —. . . : o 0852.0 Oo 

Drew & Cadman, Holborn . ° : : ig lo3 DOO Gisborne, Hemel Hempstead . . : - 2,985 0 oO 
Sage, Gray’s Inn Road : . «154 0 of Neave & Son, Paddington ‘> oat sequen ganas 
WALL Bros., Kentish Town (accepted ) .  . 147 0 0| Blomfield, Tottenham MCP 

For Various Alterations and Fittings to 86 Broadway, Strat- Cooke & Co... . : . . : . 2,892 0 oO 
ford, for Mr. T. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, Mowlem & Co.. ; . ° . i2!2;867. 15 0 
M.S.A., Architect. Messrs. BATTAM & Co, Surveyors, Bell, Tottenham  .. .  »  i/iiGneeneRegenEne 
28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. Kingsland . ‘ . . . | 23823heh 3 

Sage & Co., Gray’s Inn Road. : 3 s£n598 0) 0 Nowell & Co., Kensington : ° . - 2,772 0 O 
Osborne & Sons, Woodford : . 143.0 of Nichols, Wood Green. « . danitid asians asa 0 Oo 
WALL BROTHERS, Kentish Town (accepted) 2, 182m O)-0 Porter, Hackney ° : ° . . 2475). 2 oO 

For Carrying Up Party Wall of 90 Park Street, Grosvenor | For New Roof to part of 86 Broadway, Stratford, E., for Mr. 
Square, by order of the Duke of Westminster, for Mr. G. T. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, M. 'S. A, Archi- 
Erlam.. Mr. J.. KINGWELL COLE, M.S.A., Architect. tect. Messrs. BATTAM & CoO., Surveyors, 28 Mount Street, 
Messrs. BATTAM & CO., Surveyors, 28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

Grosvenor Square, W. T. Osborne & Son, Woodford : « st Si fe: ae 
Wall Brothers, Kentish Town . PYAT24 ot 20 | J. Arnold, Kentish Town : : ara Oo 
TOTEN & SON, South Kensington (accepted) 2 100} .G)-0 Bishop & WEss, Stratford (accepted) . 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DES eteash pee. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
= ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


srt em = 


HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE- aan BRINDLED BRICKS. i 


VENTILATION, Fractical Eerfect!, Natural? 
COMYN CHING & CO,, Sole Proprietors, : 


For Private ere Public ne ratte ge aage } Sanitation. ~ 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


FRONT VIEW. 


CHIMNEY BREAST VENTIl ATOR, 


LATING, & GAS ENGINEERS. 


ALL SYSTEMS. 
MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS. 


Special Manufacturers of Ornamental Brass Work of every Description. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


COMYN CHING & CO,, 


54, 56, & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, and 22 & 23 Little St. 


INLET 


Andrew Street. London, W.C. VENTILATOR. 


j 
| 
‘ 
3 
‘ 


mRY FART & ASH CLOSETS. wr. exci, oxrono, 


bi) C8 ee 8 =) = | 
| 


: 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON — continued. 
For Additions, &c., to Board School, Canal Road, Hoxton. | For Enlargement of Board School, Everington Street, Chelsea. 
Mr: Ty. BAILEY, Architect. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
f2Derry) . . . . ° ‘ 24 O04 0" 0 G. Lyford . P . : - Ty 31163" '0. 50 
W.M. Dabbs . ‘ 4 J 4 3 .-'$:942"- 0! O Ba othet Hone : . . ‘ : » 2,700 0 O 
T. Taylor . : ‘ Fi ‘ ° d “37740"-0:"0 C. Wall : ‘ c : 2,605 0 O 
G. S. Pritchard & Son ‘ . é ‘ 1973,749) 0-70 J. Garlick . : ‘ . ‘ : v* 2{604920: 0 
©. Walls < ° . . . . 33689 ONO W. Oldrey & Co. : . ° : » 2,593 9 0 
J. Holland L27 tesa a + TOMO hamsetto to H. Harte . Long 1h olde Sth Moana 2 IST SMOETO 
Wall Bros. ea gclioga” go @ hy aeewrs <0 |; Leslie's Knight hen didvee wre NOM OW EFE275072.00 a0 
H. L. Holloway . ‘ ‘ . ‘ #* 3,473°20 +O W. Johnson. : ‘ ‘ . : Mora ey B Rem ms 
W. Oldrey & Co. . ‘ ‘ i . « 3,448 0 0 : 
1 Part 6 ; " ; . , agree £8 For Erection of Schoolkeeper’s House, with Covered Play- 
W. Ee ground underneath. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
ieee}: 4 hard) DOP MENE GPa  mae W. Oldrey & Co. : .£600 0 oO 
For Building Wesleyan Methodist Chapel and Schools, Amhurst C. V. Howard . 3 ; ¥ , 599 0 Oo 
Park, N. Mr. F. BOREHAM, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Le W. Johnson . F 5 ‘ P 5 . | 590uoirO 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Gare Love. J. Holland . , ; j ant583°HO® 0 
W.M. Dabbs . ‘ : ; £7,008 20 ve G. Limm 5 ; , ‘ . Z 4, 5640x810 
Dove Bros... ; a2 ometorl paral) EWG 980.20). 0 NorismccLOkeais ot «Ost fe 4, é: 492RNOMO 
Williams & Son ‘ : ; 3 A 6,076 Oe O ; , 
J. Woodward . ; ; j ; . 6,886 0 0 For Pulling Down and Re-erecting the Covered Playground 
EL. H. & R. Roberts . ' , : J . 6,862 0 0 for Girls and Infants, Park Walk School, Chelsea. Mr. T. 
Hill Bros. . : : ‘ ; : , . 6,731 0.0 J. BAILEY, Architect. 
J. Anley : , j 4 . 6,689 0 oO C. Wall 3 : : ° . . . . £668 o o 
G. Jervis Smith F ¢ ; <0 65638200! -0 C. F. Kearley — , ° ‘ : . 647 0 0 
J. Grover & Son . . 4 « 6,583 0 o| W. Oldrey & Co. Sorte 3 : 600 0 © 
R. & E. Evans . ‘ 4 ; . 6,462 0 0 i. Garlick, 5 : ‘ ° . : : 600 0 oO 
C, Wall : ‘ . ‘ é : 116;353050; O T. Bendon . CT a: Lane 593.22 
Lawrence & Son ‘ é : : ‘ 643i OO W. Johnson . : ‘ ‘ emis ‘ 599 ..05;0 
J. Holloway. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 6,195 © 9] For Additions and Alterations to No. 54 Romford Road, Strat- 
g. Green. by ty Ee 6,080 0 oO ford, E., for Mr, L. Josephs. Mr. JoHN Hupson, Archi- 
J. CHESSUM (accepted Posy) ia sg 5395505 0 tect, 80 Leman Street, E. 
J. Allen & Sons (withdrawn) .  ., 5,052.10) 0 North Brothers adtie? Mote & Ns 4 Lita o 
For Westwood and Portland Stone Front, 17 Coane Street. Eaton & Co. . : . ‘ d i i LITs one) 
Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 "and 18 Basinghall Coulsell Bros. . : i ‘ : : 71,095 410810 
mipeet1.C, Norton & Son . ; ; . ‘ : dP T,0SF7LO? O 
F, aries ; i § : e ees e OF O W. Gladding . . 0 F 963 0 oO 
G. HERRIDGE (accepted) i ‘ ; : eeza SO “TO W. WATSON, Ilford (accepted). : F ; S7.5anOMeG 
For Repairs to Byfield House, Forest Lane, for Mr. T. R. | For Alterations to the East London Public-house, Whitechapel, 
Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, M.S.A., Architect. E., for Mr. Morris Abrahams. Mr. JOHN HUDSON, 
Messrs. BATTAM & Co., Surveyors, 28 Mount Street, Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. 
Grosvenor Square, W. Coulsell Bros... : : : ° . - £209 O° 0 
Osborne & Sons, Woodford ‘ . o£ TIS EA. 0 Eaton & Co. i ° : ‘ 205 On 
BisHop & WEBB, Stratford (accepted) : RISO: 'O W. GLADDING (accepted) | ‘ ‘ . 2 1604 O10 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


rae BST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND 


f U 
Te, 


VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, Bi Regent Street, W. 


BEAN'S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 
These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
“ in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatie 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 
THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 


get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “ pull” ; (6) insures a rapid and 


regulated flush without holding down the pull. 
N. 
SOLE MAKERS— PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATIO 


J. TvELnoR «x Sons, 


unwiesy AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


il 
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LONDON — continued. 


For Enclosing, 


Draining, and Tar-paving Additional Land, 


NORTHAMPTON. 
For New Temperance Hall, Shops, Offices, &c., for the North- 


‘treet School. Finsbury. Mr. T. J]. BAILEY. ampton Temperance Hall, Limited. “Messrs. H. H. DYER 

Bere ees ey : J ‘ & SON, Architects, ae Qe by Architects. 
Wall Bros Zi 5125-0 40 W. Claridge, Banbyry o¢ £2. sree & 
: : W. Heap, Northampton 2,490 0 0 

T. Bendon. . 890 Oo Oo G B N h 2. 26 oo 

C. Wall S85 ll bo reen Bros., Northampton 3 

W. Johnson . . 870 0 O H. Martin, Northampton . A. 2,243 0 & 

G. 8. Pritchard & Son 789 0 0 J Weaaea Son Northampton eee 

‘ . ; ry : ‘ > 
For Works, Cleaning, &c., at Board Schools. D. Ireson, Northampton . 2,45) CO 1 
Richmond Street. Rendlesham Road. GJ, Fisher, Northampton 2,150 0 @ 
J. W. Roy fy 15 oO E. H. Sargeant FRO 194-0 J. Wingrove, Northampton , . 2,136, 0/0 
C. Goad : o oO. Davis Bros. 4 jae Violeta) A. P. HAWTIN, Northampton (accepied) . 2,086 0 Oo 
G. B. Ash om 36 o o H.& F. Vincent Hig et Ms, G. W. Souster, Northampton » 2,002, 05.0 
G. Groom . o o WN. Richards. Aah itsieh ad. Soe bf NOTTINGHAM. ; 
Winstanley Road. 1: Crawys * 40 5 ©! For Culverting Portion of the Tinker’s Leen, Nottingham. 
A. Book - 67+7 @ ‘Troughton & Co... 40 15 0 Mr. A. BROWN, Borough Engineer. 
H. Mallett .+ 58 10 @ ‘ Webber Row. Foster & Barry, Nottingham. . »£1,482.14 0 
J. Holloway . Ji ht MO <0 B. E. Nightingale. 52 0 o J. H. Vickers, Nottingham } 1,220 0 O 
Newton & Idle 43 0 0 Newton & Idle 49 10 O Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham I 098 0 Oo 
W. Johnson . . 4210 0 Davis Bros. 47 10 O Meals Bros., Nottingham ; 1,095 0 O 

Waterloo Road. | Dalgleish Street. T. Smart, Nottin eham sine; 970 0 O 
apse agen eea : . Shella B, E. Chomk 85 ete f. Hopson & Boe Nottingham (accepted) g15 0 O 

ra ees age eget ce VOIP IO For Sewering Streets—Wellington Square, and Street between 
Davis Bros. . 83 0 © Atherton & Latta. 58 0 oO A. 

, Lewis Street and Dane Street, Nottingham. Mr. 
W. Hornett . 78-0 © ,W.-Hornett. . ip. neS@n "0 
: BROWN, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices. 
Wood Street. Merk aio CO. “i 44s10 FO H. Vick Meine £131 10 0 
C. V. Howard S50" 0 Princess Road. Le C os edn ars ys : : 95 5 2 
J. F. Sargeant 79 10 0 Williams & Son . 33 0 oO} Thunb, ese See 
Pritchard & Son 7610 o E, White : 23 aNOM a spneiactncu. 

: > A. Raynor, Nottingham: .> Pork ek 
Tait &¢ Cones. ; 76 0:0. Wall Bros: A RZ 2e FOP UG Minar ent h / d) 65 0 0 
W. Hornett - 66 0 o- J. H. Petchey f0 20FTO" TG ATS BRoSs.; Nottingham (accep : 

Gloucester Grove East, Chelsza. » ‘York Road, Finsbury. PENRHIWCEIBER. ; 

G, James & Son Lt9 5 o+ Stevens Bros. 473 12 ©} For Construction of Gasholder Tank, Tar and Liquor Tank 
W. Oldrey & Co. . 15 © o+ Williams & Son 68 o Oo and River Wall in connection with the new Gasworks at 
Davis Bros. 11 15 o- Kirby & Chase 60 0 Oo Penrhiwceiber, ‘near: Mountain’ Ash. LL ; 

T. Cruwys 10 19 O McCormick & Sons 57 0 o T. Rees, Merthyr Vale 3,392 16 O 
T. Dowling . 10 § © Wilkinson & Sons. 55 0 o| RJ. Mathias, Treharris 3182 2 8 

Berger Ro: 1a, Hackney. Central Street, Finsbury. Nelson & Co., Cardiff 2,645 19 7 
Cox’. . 137 0 0 Williams & Son TA Ooo J. Hilton & Sons, Swansea 2,018 aad 

F, M. Shipman . 99,16 o Pritchard &Son . 72 5 o Exors. of W. Gradwell, Barrow-in- Furness 1,958 oO 2 
J: F. Sargeant. 99,0 9 McCormick &Sons 69 17 o J. Pickthall & Sons, 1} Merthyr Tydvil 1,870 15 7 
Davis Bros. . - 96 10 0, .N, Richards. 61719 6 T. Small & Sons, Handsworth . : 1,763 : & 
G. Moore 92 16 oO BATCHELOR & SNOWDEN, Penarth (accepted) . pie eee) 4 

PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMCUTR, THE J - Ni KS & WoO O D 


GIBBARD'S Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. | 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, Raa in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Iv ory Scales, 7s. 6@. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathemati. a! Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Asx for“ Survnyixe List.’ 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 
SILICATE ZOPISSA ColiBos an 
Is a ; 


made in 
thorough 
Cure for ‘TRADE MARK all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


ea ae == 
A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE | INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original iventons and Sole Manufactuiur 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, B.C. (Established 186 ),) 


DELTA METAL 


is an tmproved 
Brass of a rich 
golden culoar; it 
can be nad> as 
strong ws mild 
steel, aud will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wrought iron. It is 
largely used for pump- -rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
propellers, chains angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
boats, & —For further information apply to Patentee and 


Bole Manufacturer, ALEXA 
Strect, London. ’ NDE DICK, 110 Cannon 


WOOD 
CARPET 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 
‘GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 
WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At MopeERATE PRICEs. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traflic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far SUPERIOR in every i to Swedish, 
and CHEAPE 


) AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.£. 7 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencib 


Plate Manufacturers 

To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioner 

of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 
Ali Instruments guaranteed, Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. 
Ulustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Piate Catalogues. 
No. 3, 2:0 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
descrirtion, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode= 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
Address. 4 and 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store. at 6A Victoria Street. Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


General Catalogue, No. aS 160 
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READING. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Reading Industrial Co- 
operative Society’s Stores in Caversham * Road, Reading. 
Quantities by ‘Architect. 


Mr. JOSEPH Morris, Architect. 


For Construction of 


STRATFORD. 


Brick Retaining Wall, Footpath, &c., 


North Woolwich Road, near the Swing Bridge, Tidal 
Basin, West Ham. Mr. L. ANGELL, C.E., Borough Engi- 


Stratford. 


Patience and White . £1,450 ome) neer, Town Hall, 
W. Goswell 1425920. 5.0 A. Reed, Stratford F » £509 0 Oo 
F. Newberry Wneey {oye are) Abs Am. Keen, Plaistow . 506 0 oO 
T. H. Kingerlee 1.330000) 20 JG: Horlock, Canning Town 495 0° O 
DD) elaylore 19925 c/o 0 G. Bell, Tottenham, 488 0 oO 
G. Searle é 5 P2561 O5.0 ae Brightmore, Forest Gate. 436 10 6 
G. S. Lewis : : : 2d. 6 40 Holland, Poplar . Aono 
Snell & Co. : 4,200) 10.0 aye Jackson, Plaistow : AlS tO. (O 
J. Bottrill . 1,180 0 0 A. Howard, Canning Town. 410 Onto 
Winter & Fitt L777 eo Cooke & Co, Battersea A 399 Cc oO 
S. Denton . ii77 0, oO O. SCOTNEY, Canning Town (accepted) 375 10m O 
R. Pointer . ifette) tele) Ong 
scythe Ye 2s ie i For New Scrubber, 8 feet in diameter and 42 feet high, and 
o een (accepte ) ee on 46 Alterations of and Additions to present one, for the Torquay 
lark Smith Piya OU oh omany, Allowance 
For Alterations and Additions to the Reading Indust. Co- If Boards. Be Sane fot Old 
operative Society’s Premises in Tudor Roa eading. Scrubber. 
Mr. JOSEPH MieEié Architect. Quantities by ‘Architect. Clayton & Sons, Leeds : £905 £1,032 £15 
¥F. Newberry 4 : ‘ £199 Onto R. Dempster & Sons, Elland 875 99I I5 
TH Kingerlee 195 0 0 S. B. Porter & Co., Lincoln . SIO 840 10 
Patience & White 1so!"3 0 E. Cockey & Sons, Frome 782 802 £2 pr.tom 
William Goswell . 169 16 o Clapham Bros, Keighley 764 = — 
Gs? ewis 167 0 0 Newton, Chambers & Co. 734 708 — 
D. Taylor ; 152 16 0 Ry &S: ‘Dempster, Newton Heatht 730 730 10 
William Goodchild 1ST ¥9"-O Willoughby Bros., Plymouth 720 724 10 
Samuel Denton 149 0 0 S. Piggott & Co., ‘Birmingham 700 745 15. 
Winter & Fitt 145 0 o| J; Beynon, Torquay 675 727 9 
Péoree Searle 136 0 0 C. & W. Walker, London ee 735 15 
W. H. SIMONDS (accepted) « 135 0 0 - Parsons & ae ec pe = = 
RS Sinith . 135 0 0 enshaw, King & Co., Kidsgrove. 629 — 15 
Georve Pilorim 133 10 0 Wie, Holmes & Co., Huddersfield 626 673 20 
ON a bo 6 | Willey & Co. Exeter 607 607 - 
see. AN Ce Charleston Foundry Company 600 725 20 
pone roltr ete +1 ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & Co. iy 
accepted) . : : ° 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Sutton. Ges 594 5 5 
es Seed, Mablethorpe : A A500 O'- 0 WOODFORD. 
A. Wood, Alford . : - 500. 0. 0 Messrs. James Brown, Son & Blomfield inform us the list of 
H. Holmes . j 580 o o | tenders for Bancroft’s School, Woodford, given in last week’s 
H. Hobson, Hogsthorpe : 577. 0 O| Architect is incorrect, their tender being £42,845, and therefore 
J. M. THOMPSON & Son, Louth (accepted) 535 oO oO! the lowest, instead of the highest tender. 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bins.s of QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Cepied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAEUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRID ICING 
COLOURED GRAWIRGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
P.ans of Estares, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPRY. 


CertiricATr Booxs for Installments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 258. perream, 
‘ Spracur’s TaBLsEs, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, |S 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &ec. 
&e., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


BILLS or QUANTITIES & PLANS. 
T, PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS of QUANTITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clearhand. Orders from the 

country returned 2 ome mail on the sam day. Terms on 

application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General Plan 
Work at very reauced Prices. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 


23 FRITH STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 
ESTABTISHED 50 YEARS. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L°: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their onn Quarries, 


CORSHAM DOWN, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


'POeoe 


SPOSHSSOSOSOSSSSSSCOSOSSOSSE SCE SOOOS 


SIMPLEX TEAD 


SASSCOSCS 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * x * * * * * 
**x*x xx x SKYLIGHTS & 
S) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required. 
INO Zinc, |RON, OR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


PLP PLS LLL LLL LL ALL LIS 


GROVER & Co. (#imites), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
POSSE SOSSECEE SOE FETT ECOETESCSE SSE COSMAS; 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


Za) 
SPLA 


C 
NS ZZ. 
Gi 


BATH STONE. 


UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY, 


PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 
CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, Levets, Designs, DETAILS, WorKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., &C. 
HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BisHopsGATE STREET, E.C., 
22 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON Park, W, 


ie SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


: Quarries every descrip- 
OWS Pa “tion of Bath Stone, 
> “ve 


and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 


TRADE MARK. NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


Remington Standard al -Writer. 


The King of Type-writers ; the moat rapid and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extunt. 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and“ All sorts and conditions of men.’ 

Sole London Office : 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUAR 


S, 
ANCASTER, Near GRA | 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Street, .C. . 
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WEST BROMWICH. 
For Erection of Two Villas, Beeches Road, West Bromwich, 
Staff., for Messrs. Mantell & Bunn. Messrs. G. B. NICHOLS 
& SON, Architects, 59 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


John Harley & Son, Smethwick : ° LY, I507"0% O 

Richard Heelis, West Bromwich . ‘ SP OOO0E Oo 
C. A. Horton, Brierley Hill . . ‘ 979 9 Oo 
Walton Bros., Smethwick. ‘ . 395° 0/90 
R. & E, Woodward, West Bromwich . 877-10 10 
William Fisher, West Bromwich. 850 0 O 
ARTHUR WILKES, West Bromwich (accepted). 845 0 O 


WHITBY. 
For Building Foreman’s Residence, for Mr. T. Turnbull, J.P. 
Mr. R. LENNARD, Architect, eke Terrace, Whitby. 


J. White, Whitby - - ; : - £593 10 oO 
C. Winterburn, Whitby : : . 4 Soo mound 
T. Clarkson, Whitby ; 750216) 6 
W. LANGDALE & SON, Whitby (accepted) . Sato Oe 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Giilcher Electric Light and Power Company, Limited, 
Battersea, have just completed an installation for lighting 
Lord Wolverton’s residence, 7 Stratton Street, Piccadilly. The 
Company have also completed an installation for the lighting of 
the Civil Service Bread Company’s Bakery, Horseferry Road, 
Westminster. 

THE Coalbrookdale Company, Limited, have supplied the 
whole of the grates throughout the new Victoria Hotel, 
Northumberland Avenue. 

Mr. JAMES ROBSON has been commissioned to supply 
Robson’s patent drip tiles for weatherings at St. Paul’s Church, 
Vicarage Gardens, Kensington. 

AT Messrs. Coats’s Mills, at Paisley, an account of which 
we gave last week, the cast-iron columns are covered with 
Johnson’s patent fireproof wire lathing, by Messrs. R. Johnson, 
Clapham & Morris, of Manchester. 

THE Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce on Friday 
received from the British Minister at Madrid a collection of the 
locks manufactured and used in Spain. The collection embraces 
270 specimens, and has been sent at the request of the Foreign 
Office, to whom application was made by the Chamber. 


Staffordshire lockmakers desire to compete with the goods. 
They are all iron, and some of the door locks are 13 inches 
long. The goods present an antique appearance, and to com- 
pete against them very low English prices will be necessary. 

A LApy ALTAR has been erected in the north transept of 
the Convent Chapel at Sidmouth, Devon. It is carved in wood 
and decorated in white and gold. It has been made by Messrs. 
Luscombe & Son, of Exeter. The rose window over the altar 
has been filled with stained ‘glass, and has been executed by 
Mr. Drake, of Exeter. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Patent Wash-Out Closet. 

Messrs. John Fell & Co., of Wolverhampton and London, 
have just introduced a new patent wash-out closet in enamelled 
cast iron, fitted with ventilating socket and large enamelled 
top. The closet can thus be used as slop sink, urinal, &c., 
as the mahogany seat over this is hinged and can be lifted 
out of the way when not required for use. The seat is com- 
plete with paper box, and no other wood-work is required, 
so that it is impossible for dust or dirt to be harboured. 
Various designs of this useful apparatus can be had from the 
firm, who have branch houses in London and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. One of the chief advantages of the closet is that it is 
practically undamageable ; being of iron, enamelled inside— 
closet, rim, and trap—it cannot be burst by frost, as so fre- 
quently happens with the earthenware ones, causing great ex- 
pense, inconvenience, and damage to floors, ceilings, &c. The 
large ventilating socket provides for carrying off gas from the 
soil-pipe ; the rim is of new shape, giving a perfect flush ; the 
top is enlarged and enamelled all over, and recessed so that 
any slops which are carelessly poured away run at once into 
the basin instead of over the top, as is so often the case with 
other makes. The top is also carried back to the wall, so that 
the wood seat is supported entirely by it instead of on brackets, 
making the closet much easier and less expensive to fix, and, at 
the same time, much firmer. The closet can be supplied from 
a syphon or other cistern as required; but the firm have a 
syphon cistern of their own make, specially designed to secure 
the greatest possible certainty and quickness of action. The 
advantages of this closet in point of durability, cleanliness, and 
convenience, as well as in the smallness of cost, are obvious. 


Bi READ eae oe ~ |e : 
LONDON x ABERDEEN 


ACCUMULATED 
FUNDS (1886) 


£3134000 


—— 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 


1808. Tssues FIRE, LIFE, and ACCIDENT POLICIES. 
WEST END OFFICE: 4 PALL MALL EAST. 


Chief Office : 92 CHEAPSIDE.—SAML. J. PIPKIN. Secretary 


ALL KINDS OF 


MARBLE WORK TO ORDER. 


LOWEST PRICES, GOOD WORK. 


ESTIMATES FREE. ALSO SHOW-ROOMS FOR 


CHIMNEY -PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, ETC. 


WILXINS and SONS, 


8t-93 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Of the Best Quality supplied by the 


MEDWAY PORTLAND CEMENT CO.,LD. 


~near ROCHE 
London ofives =< Vier ORLA ‘MANSIONS, Gictc ines S.W. 


EDWARD SMITH82 


MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FLCOR 
AND WALL TILES : MOSAICS ; 


EMBOSSED AND 
ETC. 
PRESSED BRICKS, ETC., 


INCISED TILES, 


RED & WHITE TERRA- -COTTA 
ETC. JETCs 


COALVI [LE LEIESTERSHIRE. . 


J. L. BACON & CO., 
HEATING and VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


Every pesorpdop of Building Warmed to any desired 
Temperature by our 


IMPROVED SMALL PIPE SYSTEM. 


Estimates Free. Effect Guaranteed. 

Phcenix Works, 34 Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, London, N.W. 
Descriptive Pamphlet Post- free. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ACCIDENTS. | RAILWAY AND MARINE 
ALL ACCIDENTS DURING ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYMENT. FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 


‘THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION (Limited). 
Nos. 84 and 85 King William Street, London, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000. 
Fully Subscribed, £500,000. Paid up, £100,000. 
Persors insured about 800,000. 

Names of Workmen not required ; premium charged on 
total wages at 2s. per cent. and upw ards. 

Protection granted during issue of Policy. 

Reduced Rates for GENERAL ACCIDENTS with bonus on 
all renewals. 


Collect ve Fidelity Guarantee Policies for any number of 


persons, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 


The Gulcher Electric Light & Power Co., Ld. 


GULCHER DYNAMO. 


Electric Lighting by either Arc or Incandescent Lamps for 
Public Buildings, Factories, &. 


BATTERSEA FOUNDRY,LONDON,S.W, 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC. 


Speciality: NATURAL FOLIAGE, BIRDS, &e. 
PLAIN LEAD GLAZING. 


W. JAMES & CO. {rae ee: 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 
43 ESSEX RD.,ISLINGTON,N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London, 


PatTrerN Books on APPLICATION, 
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BOYLE’S PATENT DOWNCAST VENTILATOR. 


THIs ventilator is the invention of Mr. Robert Boyle, 
managing director of Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, and is 
intended to be fixed on the ridge, slope, or at the eaves of a 
roof, for the purpose of catching the wind, on the principle of 
the windsail, and forcing it down a shaft into the room to be 
ventilated. This shaft may be either built in the wall or placed 
against it outside or inside, as may be most convenient, the 
bottom of it being connected with a Boyle’s improved ‘inlet 


trite 


ht 


i) 
a 


tube or bracket. The ventilator catches the wind from all 
points, and is guaranteed to be perfectly waterproof. This 
method of admitting air need only be employed where, owing to 
structural arrangements, a supply of air cannot be got direct 
through the walls. Diagram No. 1 shows the ventilator as it 
would be fixed on the ridge of a roof made to harmonise with 
the latest improved form of the air-pump ventilator. It can 
also be made to any design. Diagram No. 2 shows the form 
most suitable for fixing on the slope of the roof or at the eaves. 
These ventilators have, in conjunction with the air-pump 


ventilator, been applied to a large number of buildings with 
considerable success, 


LOCAL BOARD ASSESSMENTS, 


THE case of Purser v. the Worthing Local Board raised the 
question whether glasshouses and greenhouses, in which fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables are grown in the way of a man’s trade 
for market, are to be assessed at their full net annual value, or 
only at one-fourth thereof under sec. 211, sub.-sec. 1 (4) of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, which provides, zzter alia, that ‘“ the 
occupier of land used as market gardens or nursery grounds 
shall be assessed in respect of the same in the proportion of 
one-fourth part only of the net annual value thereof.” George 
Purser was a grower of fruit, vegetables, and flowers, carrying 
on business at Worthing, and describing himself as a ‘market 
gardener and nurseryman,” and he occupied a piece of land 
about Ia. Ir. in extent, upon which were 16 glasshouses or 
greenhouses of various sizes, substantially built, and used by 
him for the purpose of growing tomatoes, cucumbers, grapes, 
flowers, &c., in the course of his business. The Local Board 
rated him in respect of the glasshouses or greenhouses on their 
full net annual value. The Divisional Court (Mr. Justice Day 
and Mr. Justice Wills) held that the land covered with glass 
was a “market garden” within sec. 211, sub-sec. 1 (6) of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, and the occupier was only liable to be 
rated at one-fourth of the full net annual value. The defend- 
ants appealed, and for them it was contended that the glass- 
houses, which were substantially built, with brick walls let into 
the ground, ought to be rated as buildings at their full net 
annual value, and were only adjuncts to and not part of the 
market garden. They cited “South Wales Railway Com- 
pany v. Swansea Local Board” (4 E. and B., 189), and “‘ New- 
port Docks Company v. Newport Board of Health” (2 B. and S., 
708). 

The Court of Appeal, without calling counsel on the other 
side, have dismissed the appeal. 

The Master of the Rolls said that the case was a clear one. 
This land was not used as a pleasure garden, but as a market 
garden. It was used for the purpose of utilising the soil to 
grow vegetables and other things which the market gardener 
sold in the way of business. Was it the less “land used as a 
' market garden” because it was covered with glass? Certainly 


19 
gy CCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. THE 
Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or WwW iT N D OW 
Railway Station, for all ee A we riches: BLIND 
specia o suit Architects 
BATH STONE, { ey aners aca Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. |COMP ANY, 
4 LAWRENCE 
SEYSSEL ate. 
ASPHALTE,| Lonpoy, zc. 
Telegraphic 
Address :— 
‘*Blinds, London.”’ 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


QUANTITIES, ETe. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post) || 


certain. Plans, &c. in. Plans, &c., bestatyle. 


not. That in reality was the whole case. 
=, (WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 
Nye 8 (Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
=} VENETIAN aa For OA aos: 
BLIND. Estimates and full nanticularé 


on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop PAVING AND SrEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


“Clapham Junction, S.W. 


JOWN FELL & CO,, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Improved Patent Enamelled 
Cast-Iron 


FRONT OUTLET 


WASH-OUT 


ii Send for Patterns of | g 
i?) Blind Materials, 
Illustrations, 
Price Lists, 


=u 4) Caecoy 
——") Free on application. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


u> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO., Mus! 


30 & 81 Paternoster Square, London, E.C., 
ORIGINAL MAKERS OF TALC GROUND) 


WALL-PAPERS. 


Manufacturers of f High-c -class Papers only 
PAPER FROM 2/- PER PIECE GROSS. 


Special facilities for the production of Architects’ own Designs. 


Printers of Messrs. WATTS & CO.’s Watl-Papers (designed by 
Messrs. BopLey & GakNER and GILBERT SCOTT). 


HA 


} 


CLOSET, 


With Ventilating Socket and large 
Enamelled Top for Slops, &c., 
Hinged Mahogany Seat, and Paper 
Box complete. 


NO OTHER WOODWORK REQUIRED, 


OTHER DESIGNS ON 
APPLICATION. 


7m 


‘i | 


BRANCHES AT 


i Ip") i, +9 Fenchurch Street, London, 


163 Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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THE TAY BRIDGE. 


THE first preliminary test of the northern part of the Tay 
Bridge, and of the two northmost large hog-backed girders 
over the navigable portion of the river, took ‘place last week. 
Six engines, of a total weight of 432 tons, were employed in 
the work. The locomotives were placed three on each line, 
.coupled together, and then run along the structure abreast of 
each other. After the girders nearest the Dundee side, ranging 
from 66 feet to 162 feet in length, had been subjected to pretty 
severe tests with the most satisfactory results, the engines were 
run onto the first two pair of the large girders of 245 feet 
span. They were placed in the middle part of the span, and 
the deflections were then carefully measured. The maximum 
deflection of the girders was 13 inch, with very permanent set. 
This result was considered very gratifying by the engineers 
and contractors. The work of laying the permanent way and 
ballasting the large girders is being pushed on with the utmost 
despatch. The official inspection of the Board of Trade will 
begin shortly. 


CHAINS FOR LIFTING AND HAULING. 


AT the meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society 


on the 27th ult., Mr. Henry Adams, M.I.C.E., read a paper on | 


‘“‘ The Use and Care of Chains for Lifting and Hauling.” He 
divided chains into two classes, those with oval links and those 
formed of flat bars or plates; the former were again sub- 
divided into “common” and “short-linked ” chains. The latter 
being of the most importance received the principal attention. 
It was pointed out that the links being well rounded, each one 
acts as a spring when the load surges, and hence their universal 
adoption for lifting purposes. The dimensions of the links 
are, for the extreme length and breadth, 42 and 33 times, 
respectively, the diameter of the iron of which the link is 
amade. In repairing or joining a chain the new link has to 
be made a little longer, to give room for welding, as two 
links have to be coupled at one operation, unlike making a new 
chain, when each link is joined seriatim. The various modes 
of welding were then described, and the peculiar tendency of 
some chains to twist while in use. The different sheaves in 
use, according to circumstances, were shown upon the diagrams, 
the diameter in any case being not less than thirty times that 
of the chain iron. The loose end of the chain should have a 


swivel, either separate or as part of the hook, and all cranes 
except coal cranes should have counterweights. Several illus- 
trations of chain fastenings were shown and described, and the 
modern forms of hooks and shackles were contrasted with 
those thought to be “nice” some years ago. Conveyance 
sheaves and other supports, chain boxes for cylinder ends, and 
the best position of the machinery for cranes and hoists were 
described, and reference was made to Mr. Westmacott’s 
patent cupped drum gearing for cranes, capstans, and 
gate engines. Turning chains next came under review, 
and the various methods of connecting them to the crane. 
Stud link chains being used only for ships’ cables and 
mooring purposes were passed over with only one remark, 
that the use of the stud was to prevent the chain getting 
knocked, and that it added slightly to the strength for a steady 
pull by keeping the link in shape. The strength of chains 
received very full notice ; it was shown that with crown S, C. 
iron of B. B. quality equal to an average tensile stress of 
26 tons per square inch, an elongation of 15 per cent. 
and a contraction at point of fracture of 20 per cent., 
the chain should have a strength of double this, because 
two sides are acting, or one side with a leverage of 2 to1; 
but there is usually a loss of 25 per cent. from imperfect 
welding and other causes. Several defects in welding were 
explained, and an interesting collection of defective links handed 
round. Froma large table of formulz we select the following, 
d@ being the diameter of iron in Aths of an inch. Breaking 
weight in tons short linked crank chain=4d@*; Admiralty 
proof strain in tons=,.d@*; safe load for ordinary cranes in 
cwts.=14d@?; safe load for coal cranes in cwts.=14d?; weight 
in lbs. per fathhom=d*. The proof test is made upon lengths 
of 15 fathoms each, the breaking test upon 4-feet lengths. The 
author then described in detail the system adopted for the care 
and maintenance of the chains at Messrs. Cory & Son’s coaling 
establishments, where he has been responsible for chains which 
have lifted upwards of 15,000,000 tons of coal in the last ten 
years, and during that period only one fatal accident occurred 
from a chain breaking, although the machinery is at work day 
and night, and the men necessarily work under the cranes. The 
inspection and lubrication are very thorough, and each chain 
will make about 100,009 lifts before it is worn out for lifting 
purposes. It is then cut up into sling chains, barge moorings, 
&c., as there are still many years of useful life in it. In hotels, 
warehouses, and large offices much damage is done by the 
servants sweeping the dust off each floor into the hoistway, 
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The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
Fi Ex ola IVE @casek 


WAS AWARDED ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE CLOSETS. 


Charterhouse Schools 
Haylebury College 


Duke of Bedford's Schools 


terbury 


IN USE AT 


St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood 


Blean Union Workhouse, Can- 


Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Conva'escent Institution 


Sutton Board Schools 

Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 
Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 
And Numerous other Institutions 


ASH CLOSETS. 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. 


ASH CLOSETS. 


The Engineer to the Company gives PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES, Schools, 
Asylums, &c., on the most approved principles. 


EARTH CLOSETS—ASH CLOSET S—0On an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Sa GAPRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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cutting the chain like emery. Coal dust is not very detrimental 
to chains, but coke dust is decidedly bad. Sling and fall chains 
used in the erection of machinery and buildings are always 
used dry for various reasons ; they should be put through a 
wood fire and annealed after every large contract, or say every 
two years, and carefully examined by a skilled man before 
being taken into use again. In summarising the points of 
economy in the maintenance of chains, the author said the 
testing should be moderate, the annealing frequent, the lubrica- 
tion thorough, and when the wearing is not uniform throughout 
the length, the chains should be cut and pieced when partially 
worn, so that when finally discarded each link shall have done 
its full share of work without overstepping the limits of perfect 
safety. 

An animated discussion took place, in which the President 
and several members and visitors joined, and the proceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks to the author for his excellent 
paper, and the large collection of diagrams and specimens by 
which it was illustrated. 


DINORWIC SLATE QUARRIES. 


IT is expected that room will be found for a large number of | 


additional workmen at the Llanberis quarries when the débrzs 
of the successful blast fired on Saturday is cleared away. The 
blast is considered the greatest piece of rock blasting yet under- 
taken, and in which granite rock, estimated to contain 100,000 
tons was removed, and for this purpose a tunnel 118 feet long 


was driven into the base of the rock. This branched out into | 
_ taking place in different localities. In the neighbourhood of King 


six deep chambers, each terminating in a shaft. Explosive 
gelatine was built into these shafts, and a fuse arranged so that 
all could be exploded at the same instant. Thirty-six hundred- 
weight of gelatine, equal to two tons of gunpowder, was used. 
All the force of the gelatine took effect in the interior of the 
rock, which was shattered, and brought down in a mass into 
the quarry workings and lake below. 


MEssRS. ILIFFE & SON, of 98 Fleet Street, E.C., are issuing 
a biography of Dr. W. G. Grace, the cricketer, by Mr. W. 
Methven Brownlee. The work contains an interesting account 
of the past and present generations of the Grace family, andl 
of Dr. Grace’s cricketing exploits at home, in the Colonies, and 
the United States. 


BUILDING IN ABERDEEN. 


THE outlook of the building trade was never, probably, accord- 
ing to the Scotsman, more cheering than now. In all quarters 
of the city the spirit of improvement is abroad. The amount 
of work in hand at present is exceedingly large, and the future 
prospects appear to be of an equally encouraging nature. This 
satisfactory revival of industrial activity is attributable in a 
large measure to the extensive undertakings of a public nature, 
which are being pushed forward by the civic authorities under 
the provisions of the Improvements Act, and otherwise, while 
it is evident that private enterprise is doing much in the way of 
giving an impetus to the execution of schemes of both an 
esthetic and utilitarian character. A noticeable and gratifying 
fact in connection with the building operations is that the 
interests of the artisans are not being neglected. Better house 
accommodation is everywhere springing up for the benefit of 
that class ; indeed, the supply of this description of tenements 
is just now in excess of the demand, a great many of the new 
buildings being as yet entirely unoccupied. Whole streets of 
handsome houses have recently made their appearance, and 
the effect obviously is to afford the section of the community 
referred to an opportunity of removing from the densely 
populated districts to more airy and healthy surroundings. 
The opening-up of these overcrowded areas has received con- 
sideration from time to time. The Shorelands scheme, for 
example, effected incalculable good in sweeping away _pesti- 
lential slums, and the desire is entertained of accomplishing 
still more in a similar direction in the east end. The rapid 
development of the city is shown by the transformation that is 


Street, enormous additions are being made to the house accom- 
modation—Summerfield Terrace, a new thoroughfare, alone 
containing nearly fifty large tenements. At Kittybrewster, also, 
a good deal of activity has prevailed, and at Torry the Land 
Association’s feus are in brisk demand, this locality, from its 


_ salubrious and convenient situation, evidently possessing attrac- 


tions for the working people. In the suburbs there has been 
no Jess a remarkable increase in the number of residences of 
the better description ; at Ferryhill, where, according to a new 
plan adopted by the Town Council, the vacant ground is being 
laid out in order to provide better feuing facilities ; at Great 
Western Road, at Westfield, and in the districts lying between 
Rosemount and Mannofield, houses and villas of all kinds are 
emerging day after day from the hands of the builder. But 


THE AEOLUS WATERSPRAY 
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HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 
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CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 
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these dwelling-houses do not by any means exhaust the number 
or variety of contracts that have been overtaken. Warehouses 
and other buildings for commercial purposes, churches and 
schools bulk largely in the aggregate, while, as indicated, the 
city improvements take a prominent place. The construction 
of the Slopefield and Mannofield Reservoirs will afford work 
for more than a year. The former, costing about 10,000/,, is to 
be executed by Nelson & Co., Cardiff; and the latter, which 
will incur an expenditure of nearly 12,000/., by Mr. Edgar 
Gaull, Aberdeen. The drains will be furnished by M‘Laren & 
Co., Glasgow, for about 10,000/, Another scheme of the Town 
Council, the laying of a new outfall sewer from Spittal irriga- 
tion farm through the Links to Abercromby Jetty, has also just 
been commenced, and will cost some 10,000/., Mr. James Leith, 
Cairncry, being the contractor for the work. With regard to 
the wages of the workmen, these have remained pretty stationary 
since last year. A good many of the men have emigrated to 
America, but owing to the plentiful supply of work there are 
very few in any branch of the building trade going idle in the 
city at present. Masons and carpenters are getting about 25s. 
per week, or 6¢. to 63d. per hour, and slaters and plasterers 
nearly the same rate; while plumbers’ wages are slightly 
higher, labourers receiving from 16s. to 20s., according to the 
nature of the work. 


SURVEYORS’ CERTIFICATES. 


AN appeal in the case of Runcieman v. Ellis has been dis- 
missed. The case was an action for trespass, the plaintiff 
alleging that the defendant had obstructed certain flues in the 
plaintiff’s chimney. The plaintiff, who was a sewing-machine 
maker, occupied the ground floor of a house in which the 
defendant, who kept a temperance hotel, occupied the first and 
other floors. The defendant had erected a new staircase, and 
for that purpose had cut away a portion of the chimney, and of 
the flues used to heat the plaintiff ’s steam-engine, so that there 
was considerable danger of this staircase catching fire. A law- 
suit ensued, which in 1880 was settled on the terms of the 
present plaintiff discontinuing the use of his steam-engine, on 
receipt of 100/. from the defendant, and the defendant altering 
the flues and, if necessary, the staircase, so as to take away the 
risk of fire to the satisfaction of the borough surveyor. The 
defendant accordingly proceeded to make the alterations, and 


in doing so stopped up a flue, and made certain alterations in 
others which, as the plaintiff alleged, caused the chimneys to 
smoke, and so rendered them useless. The borough surveyor 
gave a certificate that the work had been carried out to his 
satisfaction. The plaintiff brought this action, and the questions 
were referred to an official referee for inquiry and report, and 
judgment was given for the defendant upon his report. The 
plaintiff appealed. 

For the appellant it was contended that the defendant had 
no right to deprive the plaintiff entirely of the use of his 
chimneys in making the premises safe from fire. 

The Master of the Rolls said that the certificate of the sur- 
veyor was to the effect that the work that had been done was 
necessary to obviate the danger of fire, and had obviated that 
danger. It was impossible to go behind that certificate, and 
the parties had agreed in the previous action that the work 
should be done to the satisfaction of the borough surveyor, and 
they must, therefore, abide by his certificate. 


THE NEWCASTLE EXHIBITION, 


MESSRS. JEFFREY & Co., of 64 Essex Road, London, exhibit 
at their stand in the East Court, No. 212, excellent sanitary 
wall-papers (free from arsenic), hand and machine-printed papers 
and decorations, flocks, flocks and golds, raised flocks for 
painting, embossed leather papers in high and low relief, stair- 
case and ceiling papers, patent washable hygienic papers, inex- 
pensive nursery and bedroom papers, &c. Among them are 
the following :—‘“ The Pilaster Decoration,’ in colours and 
gold. ‘Chrysanthemum Paper,” printed on yellow “talc” 
ground. ‘The Royal Jubilee Decoration” has been designed 
for Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. by Mr. F. V. Hart, expressly in honour 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee. The frieze contains emblems of Her 
Majesty’s titles, the Queen of Great Britain and Empress of 


India, with the mottoes “Honi soit qui mal y pense” and 


“ Heaven’s light our guide. The words “ Annus Jubilzeus” run 
under the centre panel, and the notes of “God save the Queen” 
are introduced as the ornamental banding which divides frieze 
and paper. In the panel of the wall-paper is introduced the 
British Crown and Lion and the Star of the Order of the 
Garter, supported by rose, shamrock, and thistle, with the 
motto, ‘ Tria juncta in uno,” framed in by a broad soft banding 
in which the same emblems are entwined. Through this run 
ribbons with the words “ Annus Jubilzeus, 1887,” and the motto 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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THREE per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
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TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT 
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the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares 
and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particula:s, 
can be obtained post free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31, 1884, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 

Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office o/ 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
_ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with im 
mediate possession, either for Building or Gardenins 


purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIrKBECK FREEHOLI 
LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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Established 30 years. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF THE LIBRARY 
OF ART. 
New Volume, price 8s. 6d., post free. 


“LA TAPISSERIE.” 


Containing the Interior Decoration of the 
Parthénon. 


By LOUIS p—E RONCHAUD. 


Invaluable for Decorators desiring something 
new to work on in this particular line. 


London : GILBERT WooD& Co.,175 Strand, W.C 


Just published. 
Bound in Cloth, with Introduction, price 16s. 
Les Bronzes de la Renaissance. 


“LES PLAQUETTES.” 


Preceded by an Introduction by 
EMILE MOLINIER, 
Member of the Louvre Museum. 
Highty-two Engtavings of Medallions, &e. 


London: GILBERT Woop & Co.,175 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready. 
Limp covers, ls. 3d.; post free, 1s. 5d. 


Les Artistes Célébres., 


“JEAN LAMOUR,” 


Locksmith to the King Stanislas at Nancy. 
By CHARLES COURNAULT. 


Excellent work for Art Metal Workers and 
Electric Lamp and Bracket Designers, 


Beautifully illustrated with Twenty-six Designs. 
London: GILBERT WooD& Co., 175 Strand, W.C. 


A BOON TO SUFFERERS. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


Testimonial . 

From Mrs, M. ANDERSON, Mortimer-st. Herne sg Kent4 
“ After suffering from a torpid, inactive liver, 
with Constipation and Indigestion, t commenced tga! aS 
TARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELT, an 

am now better in every way ; the functions are regular, my 
appetite has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling 
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“ Regina, Uxor, Mater, Prestans.” India is represented by 
the elephant, Australasia by the kangaroo, Canada by its wheat, 
South Africa by the ostrich, and other distant possessions by 
the ship and the lighthouse. The example exhibited in the 
panel is in rich flocks on lacquered gold, but other less ex- 
pensive ways of this design are shown in the large pattern 
book. ‘The Woodnotes,” designed by Mr. Walter Crane. 
Reproduction of an old velvet, in flock and metal. Reproduc- 
tion of an old embroidered silk, in embossed paper, in colours 


and metal. Stamped paper in low relief, with gold background. | 


Lacquered gold paper. Embossed leather paper, designed by 
Mr. J. D. Sedding. “The Golden Age,” embossed on Messrs. 
Jeffrey & Co.’s leather paper, painted by hand, and designed 
by Mr. Walter Crane. Machine-printed chintz paper. Machine- 
printed nursery paper, ‘The House that Jack built,” designed 
by Mr. Walter Crane. 

Messrs. J. FELL & Co., of 163 Westgate Road, Newcastle- 


on-Tyne (works at Wolverhampton), have a fine exhibit of | 


general sanitary brasswork, engineers’ fittings, beer engines, 
&c., in the West Court, Stand No. 671. The centre of the 
stand is occupied by a handsome show-case, in which is dis- 
played a choice selection of bath and lavatory fittings, and 
general plumbers’ brass goods. Grouped round the sides and 
on the floor are baths, lavatories, housemaids’ sinks, valve and 
wash-out closets; syphon cisterns, beer engines, pumps, and 
‘various other specimens of their manufacture.. On the left side 
is a handsome needle or spray bath, encased in mahogany, 
with hand-painted Minton tiles let into the back skirting, and 
fitted with nickel-plated supply valves, arranged for hot and 
cold, shower, douche, spray, and plunge, and an improved 
arrangement for standing waste-pipe. 


and having a shower bracket, with ring and waterproof curtain 
fixed above. 
this exhibition, and among these are an improved folding lava- 
tory, shutting into a small space, for fixing against the side of a 
ship or the wall of an office; a folding or swing urinal, for 


basin; and a cast-iron patent Roman bath, artistically japanned 
inside and out, and requiring no wood casing, and supported 
by four dolphins, which form the feet ; the supply valves rest 


Opposite this is one of | 


their patented St. James’s baths, also encased in mahogany, | 
| altar-table on steps of Pavonazza, rouge, jasper, and Sienna 


Several exhibits have been specially designed for | 


on an ornamental pedestal, at the foot end, the necessary pipes | 


passing inside same. An improved oil measuring apparatus, for 


supplying petroleum, &c., direct into the customer’s bottles or ° 


| recesses under the east window of the chancel. 


cans, without the aid of measures or funnels is also shown, as 
well as Hill’s patent liquid gauge, for showing at a glance the 
contents of spirit casks; a model of Jefferies’s patent door 
check and spring, and a handsome bidet pan, in mahogany 
casing, with nickel-plated fittings for hot and cold, jet and 
spray. The baths, lavatories, closets, &c., are in action. 
Messrs. Fell & Co. are sole agents in Newcastle for the 
Wenham patent lamps and brackets. They show an excellent 
assortment, and the stand is brilliantly lighted up by several of 
them. 


Messrs. EMLEY & SONS, Limited, of the Steam Marble 
Mills, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and of Glasgow, exhibit in the 
Jubilee Exhibition a fine altar and reredos in Pavonazza marble 
of somewhat exceptional design and execution, intended for a 
local church. The marble has been carefully selected and 
harmonised. Notwithstanding the difficulty of working, the 
marble has been deeply undercut and boldly moulded. The 
front of the altar is formed of a detached arcade, composed of 
elaborate and deeply-pierced tracery, moulded columns, and 
boldly-carved crown mould. Over the super-altar are richly 
carved panels, the detail of which is a novel treatment of 
tracery forms, following the uadulating lines of conventional 
foliage, to mark the main elements of the cusped forms and 
add interest to the smaller ornate surfaces. Flanking these 
panels are wings of a more conventional type, to give emphasis 
to the central portion. The composition is surmounted by a 
crown moulding, giving dignity to the design, and forming a 
substantial base for the superstructure of proposed arcaded 
Much care and 
thought have been expended in giving variety and interest to 
all the details of carving, while preserving the unity of the main 
lines of the design. Additional effect is gained by placing the 


marbles. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


fixing underneath a lavatory or in a cupboard; a combined _ has established a branch for the United Kingdom at 17 and 18 
housemaid’s sink, wash-up tray, slop hopper, and wash-hand Cornhill, London, E.C., opposite the Bank of England, and 


appointed Mr. D. C. Haldeman its general manager. The 


annual revenue of the Mutual was, by the last accounts, over 
| 4,400,000/. sterling, and the total cash assets over 23,785,000/. 


sterling. The usual requirements of the English law have been 
complied with, and 20,000/. deposited with the Court of 
Chancery. 


OAK PANELELINGS. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, of 68 NEW BOND STREET, 


Is prepared to give Designs and Estimates for OAK PANELLINGS and CEILINGS, for Sacred and Domestic Buildings. Largest holder in Europe 
of Queen Anne, Jacobean, Louis XIV., Louis XV., Louis XVI., English, Italian, German, and Flemish Renaissance Styles. Also Antique Carved 
Oak and Marqueterie Furniture. Architects and intending Builders would do well to send for Mr. Ichenhauser’s Illustrated Magazine. The 


Collector and Art Furnisher, Free. 
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NOW ON SALE. S. 


Price Hight Guineas on Japanese Paper, and Ten Guineas on Parchment. 


EIGHT ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 


From Water-Colour Drawings, 


By THE BARONESS NATHANIEL DE ROTHSCHILD. 


ETCHED by MM.T.CHAUVEL (°2rcHE waton'), LEON GAUCHEREL, & DANIEL MORDANT, 


“A magnificent set of two Picturesque Views in Holland, two Neapolitan, one Sicilian, one Venetian, and two French 
Views, which appear in the finest style, and display the exquisite touch of a born artist.” 


GILBERT WoonD & CO9., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT AT / yyy \ THE EXHIBITION OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT mete BRITAIN AT LEICESTER. 
THE ONLY AWARD EVER GRANTED TO WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
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“pba heir personal supervision by Machinery specially dexised: and fastened to hard floated surface of Concrete Bed with their Antiseptic 


Sompound, which also prevents dry-rot or dampness. Full particulars on application. 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., WOOD PAVEMENT WORKS, GREAT GRIMSBY. 


B. FINCH & CO., HOUBORN SANITARY ENGINEERING WORKS, 


&as2 BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
“ HOLBORN ” 


COMBINATION CLOSET — 


AND a 
“Holborn” Water-Waste Preventer. ‘f i 
[The most Efficient in the Market. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Highest Class Lavatories, Urinals, 
Baths, Closets, and 
other Sanitary Appliances. 


Special Bath Valves and Fittings for Public In- 
stitutions. 


Catalogues on application. 


ISHED 1844, oe 


Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO., being Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for, and possessing proprietary rights in, the Freehold Mines of the 
German Asphalte Company (of which Mr. C. W. Bradshaw is also a Director), situated at Limmer, near Hanover, and Vorwohle, Brunswick, 
possess special facilities for reliable and prompt delivery of their celebrated “ LIMMER ASPHALTE® at low rates, either for sale in its natural 
state or ready for laying by their own workmen in any part of the United Kingdom. EACH BLOCK sipplied from these Mines, besides bearing 
the impress of the Company, is stamped with the words “BRADSHAW & CO.” The attention of Architects, Engineers, &c., is particularly 


called to the fact that the “ LIMMER ASPHALTE” is especially suitable for use in the construction of Reservoirs, Roofs, &c., where water- | 


tightness is extremely essential. For such purposes Over 2,000,000 (Two Millions) of Square Feet of ““Limmer Asphalte 23 
have been executed by Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO.; while for Paving purposes Over 50 Miles of * Limmer Asphalte Footways 
have been laid by them in the LONDON DISTRICT ALONE. Messrs. BRADSHAW & CO. will be happy to forward Prices, Samples, and 
Testimonials, and give all information on application to :— 


BRISTOL... gine St. Philip’s Marsh. READING .............. Caversham Road. 
EXETER 2.222332 Basin Head. DUBLIN ..{3.4-20-3 14 St. Andrew’s Street. 
SOUTHSEA ............. Beaufort Road. MANCHESTER ... 20 Cross Street. 

OR TO THEIR CHIEF OFFICE— 


52 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. C. J. SHoppee has given his award as umpire in 
the important case, The Great Northern Railway Company 
wv. Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General. Sir HENRY JAMES, 
Q.C., Mr. LirrLer, Q.C., and Mr. JEUNE appeared for the 
claimants; and the Attorney-General, Mr. Brpper, Q.C., 
and Mr, CassERLEY for the Postmaster-General. The 
question to be determined was the amount of compensation 
consequent upon the Railway Company’s Bull and Mouth 
Depot, Aldersgate Street, being required for the extension 
of the General Post Office. The hearing extended over a 
period of twelve days. Mr. SHoppre has awarded the 
sum of 31,350/. as the compensation to be paid to the 
Railway Company. 


THE voters in the architectural section of the Paris 
Salon could not agree this year about any work for the 
Médaille d’Honneur, and therefore there will be no award 
of the highest recompense. M. WabLeE obtains the first- 
class medal. The winners of second-class medals are 
MM. DeEvVIENNE, DEGLANE, Bounrer, Esqurt, MonnIER ; 
and of third-class) MM.-Lovuzier, JoaNnnis, DEBRIE, 
GoNnTIER, TouzeT, BALLEycuigEs. In addition there are 
twenty-four “‘ Mentions-honorables.” 


As was anticipated M. Cormon has gained the Médaille 
d’Honneur in painting by a large majority, but it was only 
at the second voting. On the first turn he received 
68 votes, M. TATTEGRAIN coming second with 34, and 
M. Benjamin ConsTAnT third with 33. The majority was 
insufficient, but on the second turn M. Cormown attracted 
122 votes, M. Rott took second place with 57, and 
M. TatTrecralin third with 38. The Premiére Médaille for 
painting is withheld this year, and also in the section of 
engraving and lithography. ‘The selection of the winner of 
the Médaille d’Honneur in sculpture created some excite- 
ment. Out of 104 votes M. FREMIET, who has a reputa- 
tion for figures of animals, obtained 32, but that number 
was insufficient. At the second turn the number was raised 
to 42, which was still short, and. it was not until a third 
vete was taken that M. Fremier secured 56, which gained 
him the medal. The Premitre Médaille was awarded to 
M. Deszois. M. Courtry obtained the Médaille d’Honneur 
in engraving. 


Mr. G. H. Krnanay, of the Irish Geological Survey, 
seems to think that anybody would be preferable to an 
architect in making choice of stone for building. Mr. 
T. N. Deane, in replying, suggests that the Geological 
Survey should “put in a practical way before the public 
where good stone is to be had, and what are its qualities.” 
But information of the kind is exactly what the surveyors 
will not give. Geologists are ready to carp at the selection 
of stone and pose as oracles when defects are discovered, 
but neither in their books nor their maps will they reveal 
anything which the builder can utilise. 


On Monday next the Annual Congress of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes Frangais will commence, and, as 
usual, it will last fora week. On the first day after the appoint- 
ment of the different committees the customary review of 
the architectural designs in the Salon will be read. This year 
the critic will be M. Loviot, who has already written upon 
the subject. The life and works of the late M. Rupricu- 
RosertT will also be noticed. There will be a discussion 
upon the circular of the Minister of Fine Arts respecting 
the responsibility and fees of French architects, a document 
which we noticed at the time of its appearance. On 
Tuesday morning the fine church of Val de Grace will be 
visited. At the afternoon meeting M. Gossert, of Rheims, 
will lecture upon the churches and mosques of Constan- 
tinople. Afterwards the atelier of M. GALLanp will be 
visited, and there fine examples of decorative painting are 
sure to be seen. The morning visit on Wednesday will be 
to the Luxembourg Palace, which is only partially known to 


Parisians. In the afternoon M. Maspero will describe the 
recent excavations at Luxor, a subject which will attract a 
crowd. M. Lavastre, of the Opéra, will also lecture on 
the decoration of theatres. Thursday is set apart for 
excursions ; this year the neighbourhood of Chevreuse, 
south of Versailles, is selected. Three places will be visited 
—the Chateau of Chevreuse, a historic mansion that 
suffered much during the various wars in France; the 
Chateau de Dampierre, which was designed by J. H. 
MansarT ; and the most interesting ruins of the monastery 
of Vaux-de-Cernay. On Friday morning the position of 
the fund for mutual defence will be considered, and in the 
afternoon the medals will be awarded, reports will be read 
by MM. SépitteE and Watton, and M. QuEsTeEL will read 
a notice of the works of M. Lesouracut. In the course 
of the day the works of the Exhibition of 1889 will be 
visited, various reports will be received, and in the evening 
the annual banquet will be held. 


THE people of Zurich have not forgotten the efforts of 
GOTTFRIED SEMPER to make the city a centre of technical 
education of the highest quality. A bust of the professor 
has been placed with ceremony in the vestibule of the 
Polytechnicum, the industrial university of which SEMPER 
was one of the lights. It is the work of M. Kisstinc, and 
although he could obtain only a few faded photographs to 
help him, the bust is recognised by the late professor’s 
family as true to nature in the features and expression. 


THE town of Roubaix, which is one of the chief seats 
of the cotton industry in the north of France, has just 
received a legacy in a novel form. M. Morre, who was 
one of the cotton lords, has left 425,000 francs to the town, 
but the money and the interest on it are to be capitalised 
fora century. It is calculated that in May 1987 the accu- 
mulated sum will reach twenty millions of francs. The 
whole amount is to be applied to the erection of com- 
fortable dwellings for workmen, which are to be let at 
moderate rents. 


Every year there is a rumour that the stock of paint- 
ings and statues belonging to the French Government, 
which are stored in Paris, will be brought out of obscurity 
and divided among the provincial museums; but some 
obstacle always arisesto prevent the statues and pictures being 
of use to the public. In all there are about 250 works, and 
although each of them was bought at less than the market 
value, the expenditure on them has amounted to about half 
a million of francs. One result of having so large a stock 
on hand is the hesitation about patronising the present 
Salon. The sum expended does not reach 2,000/. this 
year. 


EncLIsH landlords will not rejoice when they learn that 
many people are beginning to believe that a villeggiatura 
in Norway is the best place to live during the period of 
depression. From the reports of tourists the conclusion is 
drawn that it is an Arcadian land. Like other places, there 
is no difficulty in finding vacant land and houses in Norway, 
and purchase is much facilitated by the fact that very little 
ready money need pass in the acquisition of real property, 
since the greater part of it is mortgaged, to at least one half 
its value, in banks that are not interested in foreclosing 
mortgages so long as they can obtain the payment of about 
6 per cent. from a trustworthy debtor. In Christiania rent 
is high, but leases of villas or houses in the neighbourhood 
and on the fjord can be had on easy terms, namely, from 
to/. to 50/. for the summer, according to size and situation. 
As regards purchase, it is possible to find a few miles from 
Christiania, on the shores of -its beautiful fjord, and 
accessible by rail or steamer, a large country residence 
with farm buildings, &c., and fitted for occupation even in 
winter, for the sum of 3,500/. to 5,o00/, according to the 
quantity of land, wooded and arable, that may be desired. 
The maximum quantity of land included in a price of 
5,000/, would be about 65 acres. Properties of smaller 
extent, and with houses of a simpler character, are of course 
cheaper. The country offers one of the best fields for the 
landscape painter, but the Germans have made more use of 
the scenery than English artists. 
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PAINTING AT THE MANCHESTER JUBILEE 
EXHIBITION. 


HE Art Treasures’ Exhibition which was held in 
Manchester thirty years ago was not restricted to 
any country or period. It comprised ten sections, viz., 
paintings by ancient masters, paintings by modern masters, 
portraits, historical miniatures, ornamental art, sculpture, 
water-colour drawings, drawings and sketches by old masters, 
engravings, and photographs. Architecture alone was ex- 
cluded. In the fine art section of the Jubilee Exhibition 
we find only the works of British painters who are still 
living, or who lived during some part of the half century. 
The selection was evidently conducted under strict con- 
ditions, and it is needless to say that many painters’ works 
which have had admirers were excluded. Altogether three 
hundred and seventy-one artists are represented, including 
sculptors and etchers ; but as sculpture is introduced rather 
sparingly in the picture galleries, and as most of the etchers 
are the authors of pictures, it may be concluded that about 
nine-tenths of the artists are painters. 

Although the galleries are only temporary, the architects 
have so well arranged them as to insure that the pictures 
will not suffer. In the lighting it was remembered that 
Manchester has a good many dull days in a month, and the 
pictures can be seen as well in Old Trafford as they were 
originally in Burlington House. The boarding which forms 
the background is coloured a dark brown, that is not ob- 
trusive. There are thirteen galleries placed side by side, and 
opening into one another. At night the openings are closed 
by massive fireproof doors, and as they are coloured a dark 
green they help during the day to give some variety to the 
walls. Over the doors are mottoes from English writers 
relating to art, which are written in gilt letters. We mention 
these details because we hope that they will suggest how 
well and cheaply a very difficult problem has been solved. 

In the hanging of the pictures we also see an exercise 
of good sense for which the visitor will be grateful. Asa 
rule, the works of every prominent painter are kept together, 
and in this way an opportunity is given for comparison 
which cannot exist in ordinary exhibitions. ‘The Committee 
acknowledge the services. of Messrs. Horsey, R.A,, 
Bartow, R.A., Sir J..D. Linton, and Mr. A. D. FRipp 
in the arrangement of the pictures, and these gentlemen 
merit thanks, for it would be difficult to find an exhibition 
where so few objections can be raised against the hanging. 
There is no endeavour to induce the spectator to accept 
any theory of relative merit among the works. The exhi- 
bition is intended to suggest the progress of British painting, 
and the critic must be full of prejudice who will not 
acknowledge that the later works of the Victorian era are 
better than those which were painted forty or fifty years 
ago, but all conclusions of the kind have to be individual. 
In the disposition of the wall space there is no attempt to 
make any artist the hero of the exhibition. 

It is inevitable, however, that all the hangers could do 
was to make the best use of the pictures entrusted to them. 
Living painters would, no doubt, look after their reputations, 
and do their best to insure that their works would be truly 
representative, but the reputation of a painter who is no 
longer among us must, in cases of the kind, be left to 
chance. Hence, at Manchester, we find a fairly good dis- 
play of pictures by JOHN PHILLIP, but only one picture by 
C. R. Lestiz. Some of ELmore’s best works are there, 
with one of the worst of his fellow Munster man, MACcLIsSE. 
Erty has to be judged by a Greek dance which was about 
the last subject he was competent to attempt, and although 
there are seascapes by CLARKSON STANFIELD, there is no 
example of the fine mountain scenes which he undertook 
on the recommendation of Mr. Ruskin, and which were no 
less successful than his views in Holland. MuLreapy has 
to be judged by a chalk study and three small works, and 
we could discover none of BoxXALt’s portraits, LANCE’s 
fruit pieces, the sentimentalities of FRanK Sronr, or the 
weird landscapes of Francis Dansy, all which are needed 
in any collection of Victorian art that professes to be 
general. 

On entering the first galiery the eye is at once attracted 
to Mr. Seymour Lucas’s A/ter Culloden, which is one of 
the works purchased under the Chantrey Bequest that have 
been lent by the President aid Council of the Royal 


Academy. It does not depend for effect on costume 
Near it is one of Mr. H. Woop’s Venetian scenes 
Balaclava, by Lady Burier, gives rise to a good deal 
of speculation among Lancashire folks. A painter who 
wished to have a study of as ill-looking a head as ever wore 
horsehair should utilise the occasion and sketch Sir T. A. 
Jones’s Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Mr. Hotman Hunr 
holds sway in this room. His Shadow of Death comes 
from the Manchester Art Gallery, to which it was given by 
Messrs. AGNEW, and with it isa small version of the Scafe- 
goat, the Strayed Sheep, Claudio and Isabella, and a portrait 
of Professor OWEN. ‘The paintings hold their position, and 
the first-named picture looks even better thau when seen 
by itself, On the same wall is Mr. Mapox Brown’s Work, 
a party of navvies opening a trench in a London street, with 
CARLYLE and F. D. Maurice looking on. Here we see 
intensity equal to Mr. Horman Hunt's, but exemplified in 
a prosaic scene. This work also belongs to Manchester. 
It must be acknowledged that the figure of CARLYLE is no 
more veritable than if it had been painted by a portrait 
painter, while Mauricg, who is seen in profile, is true to 
life. Elsewhere in the room are the Romeo and Juliet, by 
Mr. Mapox Brown, in which passion is seen at white 
heat, and his Cromwell on his Farm, which is powerful as a 
representation of abstraction. Mr. Warts’s Cardinal 
Manning comes from the staircase at South Kensington, 
and is one of the artist’s most characteristic portraits. 
Edward II. and Galveston is a subject well adapted 
to display Mr. M. Sroner’s skill in dealing with prettiness. 
The Quartette is one of Mr. ALBERT Moore's § subtle 
arrangements of colour and form; indeed we doubt if 
he has since produced a superior symphony. The 
Hypatia is the nude figure which gained a repu- 
tation for Mr. G. W. MitcHELt, which he has yet to 
maintain. Mr. HERKOoMER has one of his road scenes in 
Hard Times, and among the pictures to be noted on the 
wall are Mr. Crowe’s De Foe in the Pillory, Mr. ORCHARD- 
son’s Zirst Dance, Mr. Fritu’s Derby Day (which is the 
best of the painter’s works in the exhibition), Mr. 
Boucuton’s Wrestlers, Mr. Storry’s Blue Girls of 
Canterbury, and Mr. MACWHIRTER’s Three Graces. 

Mr. Marks is supreme in the second room. The 
Minstrels Gallery dates from 1869, and contains more 
figures than the painter now cares to introduce. Every 
one of them is a study of character, and the scene as a 
whole is as suggestive as a page out of an old record. 
Grouped together are later works. The St. /vancts Preaching 
to the Birds has generally some clergymen in front of it, and 
probably they are envious of so attentive an auditory. The 
Treatise on Parrots has splendid colour, the Apothecary 
has ceased to be suggestive of the preparation of a reviving 
draught for the lethargic council of the Academy ; the 
Ornithologist and the Old Clock retain their clearness and 
cleanness of colour. It is the first time so many of the 
artist’s works are placed together, and they bear the 
test as skilful colour schemes always will. Mr. PErrix’s 
nine pictures do him full justice. The exquisite in Dost Know 
this Waterfly can be contrasted with the powder-blackened 
soldier in Zerms to the Besieged, whose thoughts can almost 
be read. There is humour in Ho, Ho! Old Nol! as well 
as in the Jester’s Merry Thought, and the two portraits show 
skill of another kind. Several portraits by Mr. OULEsS are 
to be seen in this gallery, including the “. D. Pochin (re- 
presented in a laboratory), the George Scharf, the Cardinal 
Newman, and the Sir Henry Manisty. The Britanata’s 
Realm and the Grey of the Morning will give a good notion 
of Mr. Brett’s wave scenes, as observed under conditions 
when there was no risk or inconvenience to the artist. This 
gallery is rather rich in Chantrey Bequest pictures. In 
addition to Mr. Brerr’s are the Henry Hudson, by Mr. 
CoLuiErR ; Gurth the Swineherd, by Mr. JOHNSON ; Harmony, 
by Mr. DicksEE ; and // y en a toujours un autre, by Mr. 
Stone. The younger school of painters is represented by 
Mr. Locspatt’s brilliant Venetian al Fresco, and Piazza, 
Mr. SoLomon’s Love in Winter, and Mr. WATERHOUSE’S 
Flower Market in Old Rome. 

The third room at once excites reminiscences of the 
Grosvenor Gallery. There are no less than twelve pictures 
by Mr. E. Burne-Jones. Beginning with the Pan and | 
Psyche, which is exquisite in execution as in spirit, we turn 
to the Wheel of Fortune, the Feast of Peleus, the series of 
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the Story of Pygmalion, the two Stbyls, the Chant d@’ Amour, 
the Golden Stair and the Morning of the Resurrection. The 
collection will be a revelation to many to whom the artist 
was little more than a name, and it can hardly fail to be 
observed that the pictures suggest the new influences which 
have caused such a difference between the early and the 
jater figure painting of the era. The opposite side of the 
room is assigned to Mr. Warrs. Below is a line of por- 
traits of men who have left their mark on our age, viz., 
Wittram Morris, J. L. Morey, Sir J. E. Mittats, 
MatrHew ARNOLD, Sir F. Leicuron, A. TENNYSON, 
G. F. Watts, Earl Lytton, E. BurnE-Jonges, A. Swin- 
BURNE, and P. H. CaLtpEerRon. Above are, among other 
works, the Angel of Death, Psyche, Love and Life, Una and 
the Red Cross Knight ; but it suggests the curiosities of art 
patronage when we find that twelve out of the twenty-three 
paintings are still on the artists’ hands. Mr. CALDERON’S 
three pictures are connected with war. The most important 
is the pathetic Home they brought her Warrior Dead, taken 
from TENNYSON’s song, and depicting the scene where the 
widow recognises her child; next comes the Home after 
Victory, showing the reception of a knight in his courtyard; 
and the third is the cabinet picture Ax Zucident in the War 
an La Vendée—soldiers finding a stray child. There is a 
strong contrast in style and subject between these works 
and Mr. G. D. LEstte’s series, which include the charming 
School Revisited and The Pot-pourri. Unless we are mis- 
taken, there are parts of /ortunes which show signs of fading, 
but, with the exception of the scenes from Court life, no 
pictures are likely to be more popular. Mr. Fitpes’s glaring 
Village Wedding is found on the same wall as his sombre 
Return of the Penitent. By Mr. Hook are the Baiting for 
Haddock, King Baby, and three others in the style asso- 
ciated with his name; but could nothing be found to suggest 
his earlier style, when, instead of fisher-children, we had 
Venetian and other grandees, and general magnificence ? 

Mr. Atma TapeEma finds his station in the fourth room, 
‘as many as eleven of his works having been lent for the 
occasion. The recent Afpodyterium, the Painter's Studio, 
the Sculptor’s Studio, the Oleander, and The Festival of the 
Vintage, are among them. Mr. Friru’s merits and defects 
are suggested by the Lxglish Merry-making, Ramsgate 
Sands, Hogarth at Calais, and the Dinner at Boswell’s. 
There are nine pictures by Mr. ORCHARDSON, and eight by 
Mr. Briton RIVIERE ; it will therefore be evident that this 
room is one of the most attractive. Mr. T. Farp also finds 
a local habitation in this gallery, but, with the exception of 
the pathetic Z7red Outs, his pictures are somewhat mono- 
tonous from the correspondence between the subjects, 
number of figures and colouring. 

In the fifth gallery we have on one side eight works by 
Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., while opposite them are 
displayed thirteen works by Sir J. E. Miiais, and in the 
room there are other works by the latter artist. A series of 
portraits by Mr. Frank HOLt appears on a third wall, and 
on the fourth are portraits and other works by Mr. Sant. 
When it is said that among the remaining pictures in the 
room are Mr. HerKomeEr’s Last Muster (which is entitled 
to a place with the best pictures of the Victorian era), Mr. 
Dicksrr’s Romeo and Juliet, Mr. WATERHOUSE’S Consulting 
the Oracle, Mr. Bartietti’s Practising for the Swimming 
Match, the importance of this gallery will be manifest. 

It is never difficult to make aselection of the President’s 
works, for, since they show no signs of haste or carelessness, 
and a lofty standard is always sought in them, the selection 
could with safety be left toa blind man. The small Greek 
Girls by the Sea has the spirit of Greek beauty. Some 
critics are always looking backwards for their ideals, but 
let anyone go direct from this picture to Erry’s Greek 
Dance, and they must feel that in the highest kind of paint- 
ing there is progress in England which is without parallel 
in modern times. The £/isha and the Hercules are enough 
to show that Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON is a master in other 
spheres than where languid beauty reigns, while the Szsmer 
Moon is too full of suggestiveness for students to be kept 
in a private gallery. 

The advance made by Sir J. E. Mixats can be tested 
by the Lscape of a Heretic, an early work, which suggests 
that it is possible to have overmuch of intensity in a picture, 
and the Greenwich Pensioners. The Fringe of the Moor 
and the Vale of Rest suggest the painter’s skill in landscape. 
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Asleep and Awake, the Boyhood of Raleigh, the Bride of 
Lammermoor, and the orth- West Passage exemplify figure 
painting of different types, and the portraits of Cardinal 
Newman and the late Bishop Mraser would be sufficient 
evidence of power in portraiture. 

The sixth gallery forms a sort of climax, and the 
Duaphnephoria has by right the central position, for the 
President’s picture illustrates that worship of beauty which 
should inspire every school of art, and which happily is 
exemplified with fervour in the Modern English school. 
Was the introduction of LANDSEER’s Scene in Braemar in 
this gallery intended as a suggestion of rebuke to those who 
are dissatisfied with the work of the present? It certainly 
serves that purpose. There is no denying LANDSEER’s 
skill in representing animals, but the hardness of his picture 
demonstrates better than a score of essays how far he and 
other of his contemporaries are left behind in colour. The 
work is found near Mr. Lonc’s noble Babylonian Marriage 
Market, which is the author’s masterpiece. We must say 
that the Diana or Christ? appears to be less suggestive of 
the opera house than it did when first seen in Burlington 
House. Although many of the painter’s Spanish scenes are 
to be found in Lancashire, none of them are in the Exhibi- 
tion. This is to be regretted, for among those early works 
are some which will hereafter be preferred to the later 
pseudo-classic works in which so much is sacrificed for the 
applause of the crowd. Mr. PoynTer was assigned a wall 
in this gallery. Lord WaarncuirFe has lent the Dragon 
of Wantley, in which one of the most difficult tasks was 
attempted—the painting of a monster—the JVausicaa, and 
Atalanta’s Race, which are the most popular of the painter’s 
works, and the Ferseus and Andromeda. The Royal 
Academy has contributed the Vestt to sculapius. No 
pictures have a better claim to a position in the central 
gallery. Mr. ARMITAGE is well represented by his /ulzan 
the Apostate and the Sectarians, which is an epitome of the 
theory of GispBon about the superiority of the Pagan 
intellect. 

This room contains many portraits. Two by WINTER- 
HALTER suggest how mucn was gained by the English 
school in courageously turning away from the foreign models 
which were set up for teaching itstyle. The Court painter’s 
pictures appear wooden and cold as lead when seen near 
such portraits as the JZr. Gladstone by Sir J. E. MILtats, 
and the Zarl Spencer of Mr. Wetts. That we had better 
models in England is evident from a glance at LAWRENCE’S 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington in this room. It was 
not the Duke’s favourite portrait: he preferred one known 
as the ‘‘Arbuthnot”; but it is more expressive of the 
vigour of the hero of the Peninsular War than any other 
likeness. It was owing, we suppose, to the predominance 
of portraits in this room that Sir J. D. Linron’s Zhe 
Banquet, Victorious! and the Benediction were hung in it, 
for they seem to bea collection of vortraits of friends in 
fancy dresses. 

In the next gallery we meet with the deceased masters 
of the Victorian era. JOHN PHILLIP is very strong in 
gallery 7; but, however heretical it may seem, we cannot 
conceal the opinion that the display of his works does not 
justify the opinion commonly entertained about his genius 
or the extravagant prices paid for his works. With the ex- 
ception of the Water Drinkers his Spanish pieces are exag- 
gerations, his Marrzage of the Princess Royal is gaudy rather 
than brilliant, and in his House of Commons there is 
only one figure that is worth acceptance as a portrait, viz., 
Sir G. C. Lewis. His PALMersTon has little resemblance 
to the statesman in his latter days. The examples of 
TURNER are not happily selected. Most of them are only 
like ghosts, owing to the colours having fled, and the sole work 
that can be called great is the Wreckers, which is suggestive 
of wave power. We hear a good deal of TuRNER’s truth 
but could he have seen three-masted vessels on Margate 
sands? Sir Epwin LANDSEER is in strong array in this 
room, as fifteen of his popular works are seen side by side. 
The picture which has withstood time best is the scene from 
the Midsummer Nights Dream. 

The eighth room would by itself repay a visit to 
Lancashire, for in it may be seen collections of the idyllic 
pictures of Greorce Mason and FREDERICK WALKER, 
with ten of the greatest of DANTE Rosserrr’s Italianized 
works, beside pictures by other masters. There is also a 
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rather large picture by CaLDEcorT, in which we see the 
types of the old gentlemen of his later drawings, and his 
Girl I Left Behind Me reveals how much can be made out 
of so hackneyed a subject as a soldier’s departure. This 
gallery, however, suggests the difficulty of preserving the 
fame of a painter. There are a few works by WILLIAM 
MULLER in it, but, in spite of their high prices, it is easy to 
see that some were imitations of TURNER, and others of 
CONSTABLE. The works by A. L. Ecc, which are in this 
and the adjoining gallery, are also disappointing, while, on 
the contrary, ALFRED ELMorRE is revealed as a great 
historical painter. 

We hope the Exhibition may attract foreign critics, for, 
after seeing it, there could be doubts no longer about 
the existence of an English school of painting. They would 
also discover how much can be done without the possession 
of an official style and without official patronage. The 
pictures are an honour to English artists, but they are also 
a testimony to the liberality of English patrons, and especi- 
ally those who live in Lancashire. Never before has such 
a collection been seen in this country, and probably many 
years may elapse before one resembling it can be brought 
together. During the coming holiday season Manchester 
deserves to become the goal of many art students and 
amateurs. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Edinburgh Association was held 
on Thursday in last week. Mr. T. Fairbairn, the hon. 
secretary, submitted the twenty-ninth annual report, in which 
the Council stated that the progress in all departments had 
been very marked, and the position of the Association more 
firmly established, as evidenced by the growing interest in its 
proceedings by the profession and the public. Altogether the 
prospects of the Association as an educative institution were 
more encouraging than ever. The papers read during the 
winter were of great and varied interest, and the excursions 
were attended by large numbers. The number of members on 
the roll at the commencement of the financial year was 276, 
and during the session 65 names had been added, while owing 
to various circumstances 25 names had been withdrawn, showing 
an increase of 4o, and a total of 316. Since the date of last. 
report the Association had given much attention to the ques- 
tions raised in connection with the erection of the Free Library 
‘and of the now dormant scheme for new municipal buildings. 
In the latter case the efforts were but partially successful, but 
in the former extension of time for lodging plans, which was of 
the utmost importance both to the competitors and the public, 
was conceded on the representation of the Association. The 
following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for the ensuing 
year :—Mr. H. J. Blanc, president ; Mr. John Whitelaw, trea- 
surer; Mr. T. Fairbairn, secretary; Messrs. A. Dodds, Fair- 
bairn, and J. H. Todd, auditors ; and Messrs. D. M. Westland, 
Charles S. S. Johnston, D. M‘Gibbon, Archibald Macpherson, 
George Watson, and Thomas Ross, members of Council. 

The President remarked that a vast amount of very useful 
work was being conducted by the Association. It was not to 
be expected that a society bearing the impression for so many 
years of a juvenile society should all at once be expected to have 
that weight which belonged to some older societies. But they 
were not a juvenile Association, and it was gratifying to know that 
by consistent and persistent effort they had now a greater claim 
to public regard than in any former year. He could not speak too 
highly of the services rendered by Mr. Fairbairn during the 
past year. 

Mr. Whitelaw, the treasurer, reported that the funds at the 
credit of the Association now amounted to 174/., while the 
arrears of fifty-one members had yet to come in. 

The librarian (Mr. A. J. Macdonald) and the conveners of 
the Sketch-book and Work Class Committees (Mr. James 
Gordon and Mr. Blanc) also submitted very satisfactory reports. 

The following is the prize-list of the work department :— 
First class, subject, “A Suburban Clubhouse,” first prize, Mr. 
John Begg; second, Mr. Victor Horsburgh. Second class, 
subject, “Strains and Strengths of Material,” first prize, Mr. 
J. H. Dawson. Third class, subject, ‘ Design for Architectural 
Association Rooms,” first prize, Mr. John Begg; second, Mr. 
George Ford. 

_On the motion of Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn, seconded by Mr. 
William Ormiston, the reports were unanimously adopted and 
ordered to be printed. 

The President, in the course of a closing address, remarked 
that at present commercial interests had the ascendency in most 
matters placed before the architect’s thoughts—the value of 
anenity was not permitted a place in considering what was 
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most fitting in any particular locality. It m‘ght be a difficult 
problem to harmonise such incongruities, but much might be 
done by the moral persuasion of such a society as theirs. 
Legislation might also do something, but the cultivation and 
spread of a higher taste seemed the more potent and lasting. 
force. Mr. Blanc, in proceeding, said that there was no recog- 
nised school within easy reach for the training of an architect,. 
but the Association had done what it could in establishing a 
class for design and construction conducted by qualified men, 
and which was taken advantage of by an average of thirty 
students each session. He impressed upon all the desirableness 
of co-operating in the various schemes of the society, so that 
the profession might take that place in the public estimation. 
which they wished it should attain. 

On the motion of Professor Baldwin Brown, seconded by 
Mr. J. Kinross, Mr. Blanc was heartily thanked for his services 
to the Association. 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 


CORRESPONDENT of the 77zmes gives the following 
account of a system for extinguishing fires in theatres, 
which was devised by Mr. Ash :— 

The destruction of the Paris Opéra Comique, and the loss 
of many lives, renders any suggestion for the prevention of 
fires in theatres especially welcome. When a similar disaster 
occurred at Nice some years ago, a great deal was said con- 
cerning the necessity of establishing proper means of escape 
and some improvements were effected. The new theatre built 
at Nice was designed so as to afford easy egress in case of fire ;. 
and in the other and old theatre of that town nothing but fire- 
proof material is employed for the wings and scenery. 
Measures, however, of a far more effective description were 
proposed, among others, by an American gentleman, who, 
being witness of the fire at Nice, keenly felt the necessity of 
improved methods. These proposals were submitted to the 
authorities in Paris, and, strange to say, met with the particular 
approval of M. Ritt, the well-known theatrical manager of the 
ill-fated Opéra Comique. Under the present circumstances, it 
may not, therefore, be out of place to examine the nature of the 
project which so celebrated a theatrical manager thought would 
solve the difficult problem before us. The author of the scheme 
is Mr. R. S. Ash, of Monaco, and he offers his suggestions to. 
all concerned without seeking to secure any patent rights or any 
material personal advantage. 

Mr. Ash urged that each theatre should possess what might 
be termed a fire guard-room. This structure should be as far 
as possible disconnected with the main building, and, in any 
case, easily accessible from the outside. From this room @ 
series of pipes should be conducted to the theatre, passing over 
those portions especially menaced by tke danger of fire. In 
response to a signal given from within the theatre by means of 
an electric bell or speaking tube, the man on watch could in- 
stantaneously turn on water into one or more or all of these 
pipes. Wherever the water went it would distribute a shower 
of rain. One of the most important pipes would run across the: 
stage and saturate the curtain, thus rendering it fireproof. If 
the curtain was drawn up, there would be a shower of rain fal]l- 
ing like a sheet to separate the stage and the audience. As a 
rule, people in a fire are not burnt to death. Long before the 
flames can reach them the victims are suffocated by the car- 
bonic acid gas, the want of air, or the intense heat and smoke. 
The immediate application of what might be qualified as a 
shower bath falling at once precisely on the right spot, and the 
pipes should be especially numerous where scenery and other 
inflammable material is stored, is likely in many cases to nip. 
the evil in the bud. Where, however, the fire obtained a firm. 
hold, this shower bath might not suffice to save the building... 
Nevertheless it would enable the people to escape, not only by 
checking the progress of the conflagration, but, more par- 
ticularly, by creating a great volume of steam and reducing the 
temperature. The surrounding furniture, woodwotk, &c., thus 
kept cool, could not so readily catch fire. There would be 
more time in every respect—the heat, the flames, the smoke 
developing more slowly; the panic also could not spread so: 
rapidly, for the spectators would feel that the fire was held in 
check by the water flowing in on all sides. 

The pipes laid for this purpose need not be exposed to any 
wear or rust. It is not necessary to pass any water through 
them till a fire has actually broken out. Of course the pipes, 
at least the main pipes, will be attached to those portions of the 
building least likely to fall or break away during a fire. In the 
guard-room these pipes, singly or collectively, could be con- 
nected with the street hydrant by merely turning a stopcock. 
The guardian intrusted with this duty is at a distance, cannot 
see the fire, nor experience the feelings of panic such sudden 
disasters occasion. In answer to simple and given signals he 
turns sundry handles, and, if the town supply is working satis- © 
factorily, water would be delivered within the building the very 
moment and at the very place it was most needed. This is 
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more than the best organised fire brigade can accomplish. 
Some short period of time must elapse before the firemen 
arrive on the spot, and then they can only throw water in from 
the outside, from the street. It thus happens that inner rooms 
or angles of the building cannot be reached at all by the water 
coming from the firemen’s hose. In any case doors and 
windows are broken open so as to allow the jets of water to 
pass through, but this augments the draught and increases the 
supply of fresh air to feed the flames. 

Undoubtedly, if the audience at a theatre felt that a guardian 
from a safe distance was ready to produce a cold shower of 
water in any part of the structure the moment it was called for, 
they would enjoy a sense of security which, in the face of 
recent events, cannot at present be experienced. Nor need 
these precautionary measures necessitate any great outlay. 
Even when applied to such a gigantic theatre as the Paris 
Grand Opera and to all its dressing-rooms, private rooms, 
offices, crush-room, green-room, &c., the total cost has been 
estimated at only 2,000/. Such being the case, the proposal 
seems practical, and certainly no suggestion should be neglected 
that can save us from the repetition of such appalling disasters 
as that which has befallen the performers and spectators who 
were killed and injured at the Opéra Comique. 


TESSERZ. 


Westminster Abbey. 


Gai, STREET. BA. 


HAT church, so interwoven with all our English ideas in 
Church and State, the very centre, in some sort, for 
centuries of our whole system, whose beauty, as queen amongst 
all our English buildings, is admitted not only by every con- 
noisseur but equally by every one who ever comes on any errand, 
however humble, to London, and would hardly venture to return 
without seeing its far-famed interior—that church which, in 
spite of all neglect, inspite of changes of the most odious kind, 
still comes back to one in one’s dreams as, after all, the most 
lovely and lovable thing in Christendom, even when the mind 
has filled itself with all the recollections which visits to the 
great Continental cathedrals so abundantly supply! Here, 
indeed, it is hard to say how the work can be called English in 
the thorough sense of the word which is now insisted on. It 
is, on the contrary, as far as can be judged by internal evidence, 
the work of some English artist, who had travelled largely 
abroad, had studied Continental examples, and had returned 
home full of the glories of what he had seen, anxious to engraft 
some of them in the genuine English stock, and careful, never- 
theless—as all good students ever are—not to erect a mere 
repetition of anything he had ever seen, but rather something 
which should remind him of, whilst it did not repeat, their 

beauties. 

Chapel of St. Blaize, Westminster. 


sik G. G.. SCOTIn hans 

The chamber now mistakenly called the chapel of St. 
Blaize in the older accounts is denominated the Old Revestry. 
It occupies a space which is very frequent in abbeys, interven- 
ing between the transept and the entrance to the chapter- 
house, and often called by the expressive name of “the slype.” 
It is little known by visitors to the abbey ; but it is a most pic- 
turesque and, as I think, beautiful room, and the skill shown in 
rendering so irregular a space sightly, and in vaulting it 
methodically, is very remarkable. Its main approach (now its 
only one) is the doorway in the centre of the south transept. 
This doorway, we are told by Dart, was “enclosed with three 
doors, the inner cancellated, the middle, which is very thick, 
lined with skins like parchment, and driven full of nails. These 
skins they, by tradition, tell us were some skins of the Danes 
tanned, and given here as a memorial of our delivery from 
them. The doors are very strong, but were notwithstanding 
broken open lately, and the place robbed.” Of these doors one 
only now remains; but we see the marks of the others. This 
offensive custom of lining the doors of sacred treasuries with 
leather made, not I conceive from the skins of the Danes, but 
from those of persons executed for sacrilege, was no doubt in- 
tended as a means of terrifying less hardened depredators, but 
was not always effectual. As this chamber is lofty, and inter- 
vened between the dormitory and the church, it was necessary 
to provide means for the monks to cross it, to get to their 
nocturnal services. This was effected by a kind of bridge at 
the west end of the chamber, from which the doorways are still 
visible which led from the dormitory and into the church, from 
the latter of which there was a detached winding staircase in 
the corner of the transept, where now Roubiliac’s monument to 
the Duke of Argyle stands. It is shown in all the old plans, and 
was probably removed to make room for that monument. The 
western division of the chamber was clearly the vestiarium. It 
had, in Dart’s time, “a set of cranes of wood, swinging, as if 
in a rack, on which formerly the copes and vestments in 


common use were hung.” There remains still, or did lately, 
in a forsaken vestry at Aylesbury Church, racks of a similar 
description. In the triforium there is a quadrant-shaped cope- 
box, probably belonging to the revestry. There are several 
aumbreys in the walls. The eastern portion was, however, 
clearly a chapel—indeed, the vestries of our old churches were 
generally chapels, as is shown by the piscinz, almost always, 
and the altars occasionally, remaining in them. The altar step 
and some trace of the lower course of the altar still remain. 
The former has a curicus semicircular projection in its centre. 
Over the altar still remains a full-length figure painted on the 
wall. 
Coke as a Building Material. 


S. SMIRKE, R.A. 


The application of volcanic scoria or pumice to the con- 
struction of the vaulting of the corridors of the amphitheatre at 
Catania is worthy of observation, and bears witness to the 
constructive ability of the Roman builders. The springings 
and various main ribs are executed in very sound brickwork, 
whilst the insterstices, spandrels, and other parts of the vault- 
ing are wholly executed with this light yet hard material, in its: 
rough state, but run in solidly with Pozzolana cement. That 
this mode of construction is substantial is evident from the 
permanence of the work in these ancient corridors. The dome: 
of the Pantheon at Rome is executed in the same manner, and. 
has stood the sieges, earthquakes, and all other causes of 
damage and decay, for nearly two thousand years. Perhaps. 
I may here be permitted to say that I think it worthy of inquiry. 
whether a safe, permanent, perhaps even economical vaulting 
might not be similarly executed with coke, a material which 
has many of the properties of a volcanic scoria, is extremely 
light, and yet so hard as to be able, like the diamond, to scratch. 
glass. 

Proportion in Moorish Ornament. 


OWEN JONES. 


A peculiarity of the ornamentation of the Alhambra, on 
which much of its regularity and harmony of proportion 
depends, is that many of the ornaments are repeated in the 
various halls in different positions, and yet they always fit the 
places they occupy ; the pattern never is interrupted or broken 
by any other than a natural division ; they always appear made 
for the particular spot in which we see them. Now as they 
were, when repeated in different spots, cast from the same 
mould, this could not be; and they never would have fitted as 
they do had they not been all designed on a certain fixed rule 
of proportion, which appears to be that which Vitruvius. 
ascribes to the ancients, viz., that they determined always. 
“that each part of a composition should be some aliquot part 
of the whole,” and it is evident that, in the compositions of the 
Moors, the whole assemblage of forms and even each particular 
member was a multiple of some simple unit. The process wi'l 
be easily understood if we imagine a wall built of brick, inlaid 
with blocks of stone of various sizes: if it were decided, oa 
commencing, to take the size and shape of the brick for the 
“unit,” and every piece of stone were made so many times the 
height of a brick high, so many times the breadth of a brick 
broad, and so many times the depth of a brick deep, the joints 
would be certain to range in every direction, 


Sandstone as a Building Matcrial. 
W. K. SULLIVAN. 


Sandstones consist of small grains, chiefly silica, aggregated 
into a compact rock, the grains being cemented together by 
various substances. Sometimes it is carbonate of lime, some- 
times silica or iron, and sometimes clay. ‘The nature of the 
cementing mass has considerable influence upon the character 
of the rock ; iron is however the most usual and the one which 
forms the most typical sandstone, There is a great variety of 
colour, from white, through gray, yellow, red, and brown, to 
black. Sandstones are of all geological ages, from the lowest 
sedimentary rocks to the most recent. The older rocks are 
usually the most compact and in general contain some felspar 
grains, and frequently a large quantity of clay, which gives 
them more or less of an argillaceous character. When sand- 
stones are very hard, and their fracture harsh, and they contain 
small silicious pebbles, they are usually called grit. If the. 
rock consist not of grains of sand, but of numbers of pebbles _. 
cemented together, it is designated a conglomerate, which is. 
further subdivided into pudding-stones when the pebbles are 
rounded, and breccia when they are angular. And as these 
pebbles may consist of any kind of rock, there exists a con- 
siderable variety of these compound rocks which are dis- 
tinguished by the nature of the pebbles of which they consist. 
Sandstones are generally excellent materials for buildings ; but, 
for this purpose, they should be firm and uniform in texture, 
and free from iron pyrites or iron sand which would, by their 
rusting, not only spoil their appearance but render them liable 
to peel off on exposure. Many sandstones, especially those 
from the thick beds of what is called the new red sandstone 
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(or from the variety of colours from white to dark brown which 
it exhibits, the variegated sandstone) and which lies above the 
coal measures, are exceedingly soft when first quarried, but 
gradually become hard when exposed to the atmosphere. 
Others, again, especially those rich in clay, although compact 
and hard when freshly quarried crumble away rapidly on 
exposure. The durability of this class of stone depends, how- 
ever, very much upon the nature of the climate. Any sand- 
stone which will bear exposure for some weeks, after being 
saturated with a solution of glauber salt, may be considered fit 
for use. 
The Distinctive Principle in Gothic. 
W. WHEWELL. 


The contrast of character which exists between the Grecian 
and the Gothic styles is well marked by Mr. Rickman; but the 
various rules and arrangements which he has pointed out as 
opposite in the two systems combine in each case to make a 
common impression on the mind, and flow from some funda- 
mental principle. It is suggested to me by a friend that this 
distinctive principle of construction in the Gothic architecture 
appears to be the admission of oblique pressures and inclined 
lines of support. In Grecian architecture the whole edifice 
consists of horizontal masses reposing on vertical props. In 
Gothic buildings, on the contrary, the pointed arch is always 
to be considered as formed by two sides leaning against each 
other at top, and pressing outward at their lower ends. The 
eye recognises this statical condition in the leading lines of the 
edifice, and requires the details to conform to it. We have 
thus in the Grecian buildings nothing but rectangular forms 
and spaces: horizontal lines with vertical ones subordinate to 
them. The pediment is one mass with its horizontal cornice, 
and does not violate this rule. Arches, when they occur, are 
either subordinate parts, or mark the transition style, in which 
the integrity of the principle is no longer preserved. In Gothic 
works, on the other hand, the arch is an indispensable and 
governing feature: it has pillars to support its vertical, and 
buttresses to resist its lateral pressure: its summit may be 
carried upwards indefinitely by the joint thrust of its two sides. 
All the parts agree in this character of infinite upward exten- 
sion, with an inclination or flexure to allow of their meeting at 
top, and thus obviously require and depend on pressures acting 
obliquely. 

Horizontal Composition. 
W. HOSKING. 

Everything tending to break the continuity of the leading 
horizontal lines in a composition should be avoided. The ad- 
vantage of adhering to this, and the disadvantage resulting 
from the breach of it, are clearly exemplified in the front of the 
Farnese Palace, and in the flank of St. Peter’s at Rome. In 
London, too, the fronts of the Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
and of Somerset House to the Strand, offer similar exemplifica- 
‘tions of the principle, the former having both the entablatures 
and the stylobate of the upper ordinance broken round every 
column, which makes the ordinances mere excrescences, and 
the latter preserving the leading lines continuous and unbroken 
throughout, to the manifest advantage of the whole composi- 
tion. This applies equally to columned and arcaded ordinances, 
and to compositions in which neither is used, and it is as much 
opposed to the projections of masses to form wings and centres, 
whether shallow or deep, as to the breaking of an entablature 
or stylobate round one or two columns. Sufficient variety of 
light and shadow is attainable without the use of columnar 
ordinances at all, as the Farnese Palace evinces. But if, how- 
ever, it be required to give a greater degree of importance to 
an elevation than can be attained in that manner, it may be 
produced without either attaching or insulating columns the 
whole extent, by means of ante and recessed compartments 
with columns in them, as on either side of the gates in the 
north of Lothbury front of the Bank of England, and on the 
flanks of the churches of St. Pancras and St. Martin in London; 
but a mere pilastraded ordinance or pilasters with an entabla- 
ture and without columns is bald, tasteless, and unmeaning, as 
the front of Crockford’s Clubhouse, in London also, very clearly 
shows, 

A Sculptor’s Studio. 
N. HAWTHORNE. 

The studio of a sculptor is generally but a rough and dreary- 
looking place, with a good deal the aspect, indeed, of a stone- 
mason’s workshop. Bare floors of brick or plank, and plastered 
walls ; an old chair or two, or, perhaps, only a block of marble 
(containing, however, the possibility of ideal grace within it) to 
sit down upon ; some hastily scrawled sketches of nude figures 
on the whitewash of the wall. These last are probably the 
sculptor’s earliest glimpses of ideas that may hereafter be 
solidified into imperishable stone, or perhaps may remain as 
impalpable as a dream. Next there area few very roughly 
ata a figures in clay or plaster, exhibiting the second 
aa het Vie Bed Baebes eae nies marble immortality ; 
ines Pikan Gre a isitely-designed shape of clay, more 

g n the final marble, as being the intimate 


production of the sculptor himself, moulded throughout with his 
loving hands, and nearest to his imagination and heart. In the 
plaster-cast, from this clay model, the beauty of the statue 
strangely disappears, to shine forth again with pure, white 
radiance, in the precious marble of Carrara. Here might be 
witnessed the process of actually chiselling the marble, with 
which (as it is not quite satisfactory to think) a sculptor in these 
days has very little to do. In Italy there is a class of men 
whose merely mechanical skill is perhaps more exquisite than 
was possessed by the ancient artificers, who wrought out the 
designs of Praxiteles ; or, very possibly, by Praxiteles himself. 
Whatever of illusive representation can be effected in marble, 
they are capable of achieving, if the object be before their eyes. 
The sculptor has but to present these men with a plaster-cast 
of his design, and a sufficient block of marble, and tell them 
that the figure is embedded in the stone, and must be freed 
from its encumbering superfluities, and, in due time, without 
the necessity of his touching the work with his own finger, he 
will see before him the statue that is to make him renowned. 
His creative power has wrought it with a word. In no other 
art, surely, does genius find such effective instruments, and so 
happily relieve itself of the drudgery of actual performance : 
doing wonderfully nice things by the hands of other people, 
when, it may be suspected, they could not always be done by 
the sculptor’s own. And how much of the admiration which 
our artists get for their buttons and button-holes, their shoe- 
ties, their neckcloths—and these, at our present epoch of taste, 
make a large share of the renown—would be abated if we were 
generally aware that the sculptor can claim no credit for such 
pretty performances as immortalised in marble! They are not 
his work, but that of some nameless machine in human shape. 


Timber Beams. 
J. ROBISON. 

It is evident that the nicest work is indispensably necessary 
in building up a beam. The parts must abut on each other 
completely, and the smallest play or void takes away the whole 
efficacy. It is usual to give the butting joints a small taper to 
one side of the beam, so that they may require moderate blows 
of a maul to force them in; and the joints may be perfectly 
close when the external surfaces are even on each side of the 
beam. But we must not exceed in the least degree, for a very 
taper wedge has great force, and, if we have driven the pieces 
together by very heavy blows, we leave the whole in a state of 
violent strain, and the abutments are perhaps ready to splinter 
off by a small addition of pressure. This is like too severe a 


proof for artillery, which, though not sufficient to burst the 


pieces, has weakened them to such a degree that the strain of 
ordinary service is sufficient to complete the fracture. The 
workman is tempted to exceed in this, because it smooths off 
and conceals all uneven seams ; but he must be watched. It is 
not unusual to leave some abutments open enough to admit a 
thin wedge reaching through the beam. Nor is this a bad 
practice, if the wedge is of material which is not compressed 
by the driving or the strain of service. Iron would be prefer- 
able for this purpose, and for joggles, were it not that by its too 
great hardness it cripples the fibres of timber to some distance. 
In consequence of this it often happens that in beams which 
are subjected to desultory and sudden strains (as in the levers of 
reciprocating engines) the joggles or wedges widen the holes, 
and work themselves loose ; therefore skilful engineers never 
admit them, and, indeed, as few bolts as possible, for the same 
reason ; but when resisting a steady or dead pull they are not 
so improper, and are frequently used. Beams are built up, not 
only to increase their dimensions in the direction of the strain 
which we have hitherto called their depth, but also to increase 
their breadth, or the dimensions perpendicular to the strain. 
We sometimes double the breadth of a girder which is thought 
too weak for its load, and where we must not increase the 
thickness of the flooring. 


Effects of Change of Temperature on Girders. 
COMMISSIONERS ON IRON. 


Some experiments made by Mr. Fairbairn and Mr. Braid- 
wood show that iron loses a considerable proportion of its 
strength when heated to a temperature of more than 220° 
Fahrenheit, and that it becomes uncertain below 32°. Mr. 
Clarke described the effect of the sun coming out and shining 
on the Conway tubular bridge for half an hour to have been to 
raise the tube vertically 1 inch, and he mentions that at night, 
from the low temperature, the deflection was always greater 
than in the day-time. Mr. Fox instances the effect of frequent 
and great changes of temperature on some short girders, 6 feet 
long, which support the hoods of the forges in his workshops. 
In the daytime they are so warm that the hand can only just 
bear the heat; at night they become cold. The effect is to 
make the girders swag, and the swagging appears to be con- 
tinually increasing. Some have attained as much as 3 inches 
deflection in the centre, but their strength does not seem to be 
impaired, 
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advisedly, because no one will deny that Tewkesbury Abbey 
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NO, 89._A MIRROR, 


HOUSE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS, . 


VILLA AT SAINTHORPE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


HIS villa was erected for Mr. GEorcE Tosu, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Wiii1aM Dawes, architect, 2 Cooper Street, Manchester. 
It is a half-timbered structure, roofed with red tiles and 
broken up in outline, to give a picturesque effect. The 
walls to the height of first floor are of red brick. The 
windows are glazed with ornamental lead lights. The 
internal woodwork is stained and varnished. Mr. SNowpon, 
of Grimsby, was the contractor. = 


EUSTON BUILDINGS, 


HE houses in Euston Buildings of which we give an 

illustration this week have been recently erected 

from the designs of Messrs. KaRsLAKE & Mortimer, of 

5 Great Queen Strect, Westminster, for Mr. T. Hucuss, 
whose large manufactories are close by. 

The object in view has been to provide thoroughly sani- 
tary, convenient, and attractive accommodation for weekly 
tenants, and, from the rapidity with which the rooms have 
let, it may be assumed that such accommodation as these 
houses afford is wanted in the neighbourhood. Each floor 
contains two suites consisting of one living and one bed- 
room. Each living-room has a kitchener, with hot-water 
cistern draw-off in cupboard by side of fireplace, a dresser, 
and cupboard (with external ventilation on upper floors) to 
be used as a larder, In an outbuilding at the rear are 
placed for each floor on a mezzanine a scullery, water-closet, 
and open landing, with two iron boxes for coals. 

With the approval of the vestry of St. Pancras, a com- 
bined system of drainage has been laid whereby drains 
passing under the main building are avoided. Iron dust- 
bins are placed in the yards at the rear, where are also two 
wash-houses for each house, fitted with washing-troughs, 

coppers, &c. The fronts are in stock bricks, with red brick 
_ facings, the windows having brown Ham Hill stone sills, 
with wrought-iron balconettes, thereby affording an oppor- 
tunity for window gardening. Messrs. Parman & FoTHER- 
INGHAM were the builders. 


WILLA RESIDENCES, WAKE GREEN ROAD AND SCHOOL , ROAD, 
MOSELEY, 


HESE villas were recently erected from the designs 

of Mr. OLIvER Essex, A.R.I.B.A., of Birmingham 

and London. The materials are red brick with brindled 
tile roofs. 


STUDENT’S NOTES ON GLOUCESTERSHIRE.* 
By R. W. PAvwuL. 


BS these days, when the opportunities for travel are gene- 

rally limited to a matter of a few weeks, it becomes an im- 
portant question how the time can be used to the greatest 
advantage. It is no longer possible in most cases to do as our 
architectural predecessors used to do—go abroad for two or 
three years after they had finished their time in an office, and 
so get an extended knowledge of the world before settling down 
finally—and so we have to be contented with shorter trips, and 
are forced, very fortunately I venture to think, to turn more to 
our own country. No doubt the Continent possesses great 
-attractions, especially as regards colour ; but some of our own 
architectural districts, although they may be surpassed in scale, 
‘are not to be equalled in many respects by the more pretentious 
foreign examples. 

Of the many portions of England which are worthy of a 
visit, some are well known, such as Northamptonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Yorkshire, &c. Others are comparatively unknown, and 
ithe county of Gloucester is, I think, one of these. I say county 
Si Sn) SR A a a el 


_* A paper read at the meeting of the Architectural Association on 
Friday, May 20, 


and Gloucester Cathedral are quite household words to the 
student. When I had the honour and good fortune to be 
elected the Travelling Student of the Association last year, it 
occurred to me that here was an opportunity to explore a fresh 
field. I had long had a wish to see Evesham and Pershore, 
and to refresh my slight knowledge of Tewkesbury Abbey, 
and finding in a little handbook of ecclesiology that Glouces- 
tershire was “remarkable for the fine architectural features of 
its churches, and exhibits excellent specimens of every style, 
from Norman to Third-pointed,” I came to the conclusion that 
I could not do better than take Gloucestershire as the field for 
my six weeks’ study. And, looking back now at the end of a 
year, I feel I could not have chosen a much better place. With 
almost uninterrupted fine weather, some of the prettiest rural 
scenery in the country, and the apparent universal endeavour 
of those I came across to give every facility for making my stay 
successful, I can truly say that it was the most delightful 
experience I have ever had, and my only regret is that I cannot 
transmit more of it to you this evening. 

Having settled the part in which I was going to travel, the 
next thing was to find out from various sources all the particu- 
lars I could. In a comparatively short time I had brought 
together a sufficiently large list to make me certain that the 
whole could not be done in the six or seven weeks at my dis- 
posal; so, as the time could not be lengthened, the list had to be 
shortened. I therefore endeavoured to choose those places 
which would give me the best idea of the architecture, both 
Ecclesiastical and Domestic of the county. Fortunately there 
was only one cathedral town, and that I decided to avoid. I 
say fortunately, because cathedral towns are so fascinating 
generally that one is tempted to spend time on them which is 
often better spent on places of smaller size. Gloucester, in fact, 
is the centre of a good district of its own, and requires almost a 
special trip. In the end, I settled on the scheme which you 
will be able better, I hope, to follow on the sketch maps in your 
hands. You will see that I, to a great extent, kept to the 
beaten track, and generally made use of the railway lines, only 
going across country in one or two places where necessary. 

Leaving London, I went direct to Chipping Campden, where 
I made my headquarters for a week, and found the time all too 
short. Under the influences of a bracing air, on the spur of 
the Cotswold Hills, on which this old town stands, and the 
wealth of architecture, chiefly Domestic, which is to be found 
there, my first impression of Gloucestershire realised all my 
expectations. From Campden I went to Evesham, and from 
hence until I reached Tewkesbury my travels were chiefly in 
Worcestershire, and I went over some of the ground which the 
Association visited in 1881. I will not dwell upon that part of 
my trip now—leaving one or two points which I wish to notice 
until later on—and will pass on to Tewkesbury, where I stayed 
a fortnight. From hence I visited Deerhurst, Bredon, Cleeve, 
and other places. Then from Tewkesbury to Cheltenham, to 
see Southam House and Leckhampton, and afterwards to Stow- 
in-the-Wold, having completed a rough circle. My object, as 
I said before, was to avoid Gloucester ; so, instead of going 
back to Cheltenham, I drove across the back of the Cotswolds 
to Northleach, and afterwards on to Cirencester. On leaving 
Cirencester I found that both time and money were getting 
short, so I left Fairford and its stained glass for a future occa- 
sion, and recrossed the county to Berkeley. After Berkeley 
came Chipping Sodbury, and this was my last centre, and, after 
seeing some of the places of interest around it, I left for Bristol, 
and so came out of the county at the opposite end to that at 
which I had entered it, and having visited, I think, most of the 
important places, although, of course, there was a vast deal 
more to see if I had had time to spend over it. Such, gentle- 
men, is a rough outline of my tour, and I will now endeavour, 
as well as I am able, to describe some of the places more in 
detail, with the aid of the drawings and plans exhibited on the 
walls. 

I must now ask you to go back to the beginning again, 
namely, to Chipping Campden. _I said before that it came fully 
up to my expectations, and I certainly was lucky in choosing it 
as my first stopping-place. It has every attribute of a good 
centre—a comfortable inn, a good church, a town chiefly com- 
posed of one long broad street flanked by houses dating from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, with a few modern 
ones, a fine situation on high ground, many places of interest 
within easy reach, and last, but not least, people who are 
hospitality personified, including the vicar, to whom my thanks 
are due for lending me the embroidery I am able to show you 
to-night. The first thing one generally does is to inquire 
“* Which is my nearest way to the church ?”—not that it was at 
all necessary here, as the church stands boldly up at one end 
of the main street and possesses one of the finest western 
towers in Gloucestershire. The church is entirely of fifteenth- 
century date, with the exception of the inner south door and a 
portion of the south aisle wall, which are Early English, The 
only other relic of the earlier church is a portion of a very 
beautiful font, which at some period has been cut in two and 
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the surviving half has been built into a pier in the south aisle. 
Other objects of interest are the brass lectern, dated 1618 (and 
a very good specimen of the kind), a Jacobean pulpit, and, 
what is decidedly the most interesting, some very fine 
embroidery, which I am able to show you. It is probably an 
altar frontal, and measures 12 feet by 3 feet 10 inches, the 
ground being of cream brocaded silk powdered with pome- 
granates, and an elaborate representation of the Assumption of 
the Virgin in the centre. ‘wo other pieces having the same 
patterns are still at the rectory. The western tower of this 
church bears some slight resemblance to the tower of Gloucester 
Cathedral, and is chiefly remarkable for the curious way in 
which the centre pinnacle is brought down and forms the finial 
of the western doorway. 

But the student visiting Campden will probably be most 
interested in the Domestic work in which it is so rich. This, 
as I said before, includes examples dating from the fifteenth 
century. Of this date is a very fine old house in the main 
street, which possesses, almost in its original state, a very good 
two-storeyed bay window, the whole house being very similar 
to many to be seen in Somersetshire. There are one or two other 
remains of the same date in the town, but the larger number 
of houses date from the seventeenth century, and seem prin- 
cipally to owe their existence to the building propensities of a 
Lord Campden. Of these there is, firstly, the manor-house, now 
in ruins. One or two angles of the main building remain above 
ground, and on its south front ran a raised terrace with a pavilion 
at each end. These pavilions remain in a very perfect state, and 
are well worth a lengthened study—longer than I was, unfor- 
tunately, able to give them. Inside are some good plaster 
cornices and oak panelling. Besides these pavilions, the 
entrance gate to the mansion is still standing ; but though the 
lodges are picturesque, the central part, with the entrance, can- 
not be called happy in design. A little distance from the lodges 
are twelve almshouses, making, with them and the church, one 
of the most picturesque groups I have anywhere seen. They 
are remarkable for their good proportion and an entire absence 
of unmeaning ornament, and the details are all very good and 
effective. Another building of the same date—1624—is the old 
market-house, which stands in the centre of the main street. 
It is a rectangular building with open arcades, and a row 
of octagonal pillars down to the centre, supporting an open 
timber roof. 

We wil now pass on from Campden to Evesham and 
Pershore. I shall not attempt to describe these places, as it 
would occupy too much time, and they are both known to many 
of you. 
I would call attention. Firstly, in the neighbourhood of 
Evesham is the village of Hampton—only, in fact, about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from the town. The church here is 
worthy of notice, as being a perfect specimen of a small 
fifteenth-century church. It consists of a nave, central tower 
and chancel, and its plan at first sight is very suggestive of its 
having been built on Norman foundations. However, nothing 
earlier than the Perpendicular period is visible. The south 
porch of the nave has a stone-ribbed ceiling of plain but effec- 
tive work. Inside we find the central tower has stone vaulting, 
and there are traces of where the rood-screen existed on the 
tower piers. These piers have immense chamfer stops, about 
4 feet from the ground, and are the only features which strike 
one as being out of proportion to the rest of the building. 
There are here in the windows, and again at Wyre, near 
Pershore, some bits of contemporary stained glass, and it 
always strikes one on seeing these bits how very easy it is to 
get a satisfactory effect by simple means, instead of that 
elaboration with which we so often see the upper portion of a 
modern window treated, and generally with such unsatisfactory 
results. 

Another church, a little further from Evesham, is Sedge- 

borough. This, like the one at Hampton, is all in one style— 
in this instance that of the fourteenth century. Its plan is a 
simple rectangle, without any mark externally of the division 
between nave and chancel, and, instead of a square tower, it 
has at the west end a very elegant octagonal turret crowned 
with a spire. The window tracery of this church is very beau- 
tiful, and there is one piece of stained glass which is said to 
represent the founder, and, as he is holding a church, the 
suggestion seems probable. Before its restoration it possessed 
the lower part of a rood-screen, but this has been replaced by 
a modern screen, which strikes one as being much too high for 
the church. There is still lying in the churchyard a fine gable 
cross, which has been also replaced by one of modern work, a 
change not altogether for the better. 
_ The only object I would draw your attention to at Pershore 
Is a piece of screenwork now in the south transept. It consists 
of a piece of woodwork, having four traceried panels with 
elaborately-carved spandrels and cusps, and over it is a curious 
inscription, 

Near Pershore is Besford, which possesses a curious little 
church entirely of wood (with the exception of the chancel, 
which has been rebuilt in stone). Inside is a portion of the 


But there are one or two places near them to which | 


rood-screen, the panelled front retaining its old colouring. 
About three miles distant, across the river Avon, is another 
village, Strensham, which possesses a painted rood-screen, 
which should on no account be missed. 

We now come into Gloucestershire again at Tewkesbury. 
The abbey, as I have before said, requires no description from 
me. I shall again draw your attention more particularly to two 
or three villages which you ought to see if you make Tewkesbury 
a centre at any time. The nearest of these places is Deerhurst, 
well known on account of its recently-discovered Saxon chapel. 
There was a priory here, of which some traces still exist near 
the church in a farmhouse. The church itself has been 
mutilated, the chancel having been destroyed, but possesses 
some very beautiful arcades of Transitional Early English 
work, with an interesting series of carved caps, illustrating 
very completely the gradual growth of the Early English 
foliage out of the Norman cushioned form. Besides the arcades 
are some fine Decorated windows, a very fine Saxon font 
covered entirely with cable ornament, and some bits of stained 
glass, of which the St. Catherine is perhaps the best. 
Attached to the Saxon chapel, which is at some little distance 
south-west of the church, is a very elegant specimen of half- 
timbered work known as Abbot’s Court, and as this kind of 
work is not very prevalent in the county, this specimen is 
particularly interesting. 

A few miles north of Tewkesbury is Bredon Church, which 
is perhaps one of the most interesting of the places I visited. 
It is, strictly speaking, in Worcestershire, but only just on the 
border. The ground plan of this church is very curious, and 
at the same time is useful as showing how a church could be 
added to at random without affecting the ritual, as compared 
with the present more general use and planning for congre- 
gational purposes. We have here the old Norman central 
tower and the walls of the nave left. The side walls were 
pierced in the thirteenth century on the south side for a chapel, 
and again in the fourteenth century for a north aisle, and at the 
same time the chancel was reconstructed and the tower raised. 
This was crowned with a lofty spire in the fifteenth century. 
Perhaps transepts were meant to be added, but they were not 
built, and this has left the ground plan of the building very 
much in the shape of a tadpole, and excluding the people who 
sit in the aisles from a view of the chancel. The chancel is 
probably the most interesting part of the church here. The 
first object that strikes the visitor is a large number of armorial 
tiles, which no doubt were formerly in the floor, but are now 
placed in the risers of the steps—a very good way of preserving 
them from the constant wear, but rendering it rather a difficult 
matter to take accurate copies of them. I think these tiles are 
generally considered to be one of the finest collections in Eng- 
land, and are interesting as dating before the foundation of the 
College of Heralds. They are probably of early fourteenth- 
century date, and include the arms of a great number of the 
principal families of that time. In all I was able to find thirty- 
four shields, of which I exhibit a few. Besides the tiles is a 
curious monumental stone on the south side of the chancel, an 
Easter sepulchre on the north side, and a piscina, with a window 
immediately behind it, not glazed, but only separated from it 
by a shutter, which still remains. - The tower arches are 
Transitional Norman to Early English, and there are three 
fine Norman doorways on the north-west and south sides of the 
nave. The west front is very imposing, and is flanked by large 
square turrets crowned with spires and arcaded. The west 
window is later in date. Not far from the church is a very 
fine tithe-barn, with a chimney worth noticing on one of the 
entrances. 

Another church, which is, however, nearer Cheltenham is 
Cleeve. Going from Tewkesbury you pass Ashchurch, where 
there is a fine rood-screen in good preservation. I had here 
the first experience, and the only one, of being prevented from 
sketching. The clergyman was, unfortunately, away, and the 


man in charge offered to show me round, but declined to allow - 


me to sketch, and, moreover, the thought that it might be 
“squared” had to be abandoned. However, I have no doubt 
that at some future time I may be able to get a drawing of the 
screen, which is a very fine specimen of its kind. 

Cleeve, or Bishop’s Cleeve, is an extensive village about four 
miles from Cheltenham, the nearest way being, however, to go- 
to Cleeve railway station on the Midland line, from which it is. 
distant about two miles. 

The church here is considered one of the finest in the 
county, and is still unrestored. It is a very long church. 
(144 feet), and, although not at first apparent, has many points. 
of resemblance with Bredon Church, which we noticed just. 
now. To begin with, it has considerable remains of Norman 
work, its west front being, like that of Bredon, of Transitional. 
character, but the earlier of the two, and having rich arcading. 
on the flanking turrets. The porch with its aisle eastward, and 


a broad aisle opposite, and a long Decorated chancel, are all. .. 


points similar to its northern neighbour. In fact, if you remove 
the transepts, which Bredon never seems to have had, you have 
an almost identical plan on a somewhat larger scale. You 
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will, no doubt, see that the arcades of the nave are of very wide 
span—2o0 feet from centre to centre. The clergyman, when I 
was there, had a theory that at some later date the inter- 
mediate columns of the arcade had been removed. This is 
possible, certainly ; but a far more likely thing, I think, is that 
when the central tower fell in the seventeenth century, it 
demolished a considerable part of the nave arcades, and they 
were rebuilt rather with a view to increase the chance of seeing 
the altar than with any idea for artistic effect. The east 
window of the chancel has been a very fine one, but kas been 
much pulled about. There are considerable traces of altars 
and reredoses, and a large number of monuments, the earliest 
being one in the south transept, with a Norman pillar piscina 
close at hand. At the west end of the nave is a very elaborate 
Jacobean gallery, which will probably be removed when the 
church is restored. It is very worm-eaten, and is considered 
unsafe, but the front is well worth preserving, and it is to be 
hoped that the architect who may have this building to restore 
will take proper care that it is preserved. You should also 
notice particularly the south porch, which is Norman, with 
interlacing wall arcading and a vaulted roof. The room over is 
of large size, and, what I have not seen before, extends over the 
south aisle as well as over the porch itself, and there is a curicus 
piece of ceiling underneath it. There are in the village some 
good bits of Domestic work, and a large tithe-barn was in 
process of demolition when I was there. 

Passing on to Cheltenham, you will find that St. Mary’s 
Church has been a good deal restored, but the church is worth 
a visit. I only stayed in Cheltenham one clear day. In the 
morning I went to Southam House, and in the afternoon to 
Leckhampton, both of which you should see. Southam House 
is a manor-house of the fifteenth century, with some interesting 
windows, but I was somewhat startled on arriving at the 
entrance to find myself confronted by a“ Norman” keep. This, I 
need scarcely say, is modern, and is part of the extensive addition 
which the late Lord Ellenborough made to the house, and is 
more remarkable for quantity than quality. In fact, the original 
fifteenth-century house is so dwarfed by the Norman additions 
that it is some little time before one fully realises its existence 
at all. The owners were away when I went there, but I was 
allowed to make two slight sketches of the outside of the 
mansion. The other place of interest—Leckhampton—is south 
of Cheltenham. The church here is interesting from its pos- 
sessing a chancel of two storeys. The only remains of the old 
church are the said chancel and the tower, the rest having been 
rebuilt. The tower is about 14 feet square, and is crowned with 
a long tapering spire, of curious proportions. Another similar 
spire occurs at Shurdington, in the same district. The chancel 
is 14 feet in length and 12 feet wide. The room over the 
chancel is approached by the same staircase which leads to the 
ringing-chamber of the tower. The east window seems to have 
been raised, for the upper part is concealed by the vaulting. 
There is no record saying for what purpose this room was used. 
There is an interesting tomb in this church, with two recumbent 
effigies commemorating Sir John and Lady Giffard. 

Stow-in-the-Wold is very finely situated on the summit of a 
hill, standing by itself apart from the Cotswold Hills, and is 
seen for many miles around. The church here is Early, and 
the tower is at the east end of the south aisle. It is, I think, 
one of the most satisfactory towers I saw during my trip. It 
is very plain in character, the only enrichments being an 
embattled and panelled parapet. Stow was connected with 
the abbey of Evesham, and the tower seems to have been 
finished by the same hand that built the famous bell-towerc 
there. 

Near Stow is Icomb or Iccomb, and here is to be seen 
a very picturesque Early English church, and an equally good 
fifteenth-century manor-house, known as Icomb Place. 

Northleach is one of the most inaccessible places in the 
county, being eleven miles from Cirencester and nine from 

tow, and lies in a very secluded valley at the back of the 
Cotswolds. But the church here is worth the journey from 
London to see. Although not covering so much ground as 
some of the other churches, it is very lofty, and gives one an 
idea of its being much larger than it really is. Its south porch 
is very elaborate, and inside will be found a good stone pulpit 
(like those to be found in Somerset), the remains of two or 
three altars, fine stained glass, and many other details of 
interest. 

Again, at Cirencester is a fine church, and this is remark- 
able for the number of chapels which have been added. On 
the south side is a porch of very large dimensions—so large, in 
fact, that at one time it was used as atown hall. The bulk of 
this church is of fifteenth-century work, but there is in one of 
the south chapels a fine Early English cap, and some of the 
walls are also of the same date. There is another stone pulpit 
here, and some very fine screenwork. 

There is a very interesting district between Cirencester and 
Stroud, round Minchinhampton, but I cannot say anything of 
the places in it, as I passed by them and went on to Berkeley 
and Sodbury. 
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In Berkeley Castle you should particularly notice the 
interior of the chapel, with its gallery of wood at one end, 
richly carved. The church is a large Early English building, 
with a curious chapel of the Berkeleys on the south side of the 
chancel. There is a stone rood-screen in this church, the pecu- 
liar design being owing to a failure of the imposts of the chancel 
arch. A second stone screen occurs in the Berkeley Chapel, 
and there is a curious series of squints—one from the church to. 
command the side altar in the chapel, and another in the chapel 
wall to command the high altar. 

About a mile and a half from Berkeley is Wanswell Court, 
which is a very perfect house of fifteenth-century date, with its 
hall, 25 feet by 22 feet, solar, kitchen, and bedrooms, and an 
addition made later by the family of Thorpe, who resided here 
in the time of Elizabeth. The solar has a window in each of 
the two front angles, one commanding the entrance, and the 
other the eastern approach. There are one or two fine fire- 
places, and a good roof over the hall. 

At Chipping Sodbury you will find a church which might 
have been transported from Devon or Cornwall. It is long and 
low, with the centre and side aisles of equal length, and a lofty 
tower at the west end, quite plain except the belfry windows at 
the top. The church was restored by the late Mr. Street. 
Inside is a pulpit approached by a staircase in the thickness of 
the wall, and there is a very elegant remnant of an altar at the 
east end of the north aisle, which could easily be missed, as the 
organ fills nearly the whole of the space in front of it. 
Chipping Sodbury resembles Campden in the fact that it consists 
chiefly of one broad street, and has a great many old houses on 
both sides. 

About two miles east is Little Sodbury, and here is to be 
seen another fine old fifteenth-century house with a splendid 
hall, 32 feet by 23 feet. Near Sodbury, westward, are Yate 
and Iron Acton. Yate has a very fine west tower, something 
like that of the Temple Church at Bristol, and the church itself 
consists of three long aisles without any chancel arch, like 
Chipping Sodbury. At Iron Acton is another fine church, with 
tombs, good stained glass, a Jacobean pulpit, and in the church- 
yard a curious preaching cross. In the same district is Thorn- 
bury Castle, which, I am sorry to say, I missed, but it is no 
doubt well known to you in Pugin’s book of ‘‘ Examples.” 

This, gentlemen, completes these rough notes on Glouces- 
tershire, and you, perhaps, will ask which of all these places 
are the best worth seeing, to which I would reply “All.” I 
feel myself that I could thoroughly enjoy going over the same 
ground again, as I had to hurry a good deal over some of the 
places, but to any one who wished to see the best I should feel 
inclined to recommend the following, both for centres and good 
work in the places themselves : for Church work—Northleach, 
Cirencester, Berkeley, and Tewkesbury ; for Domestic work— 
Icomb, Cheltenham, Chipping Sodbury, Berkeley, and Chipping 
Campden. 


GEOLOGICAL PUZZLES. 


PAPER was read at last week’s meeting of the Gloucester 
Philosophical Society, by Mr. W. C. Lucy, F.G.S., on the 
“Position of the Rocks of the North-West Highlands of 
Scotland.” He said there was scarcely any question which had 
caused more discussion than these rocks. Pennant in the last. 
century described the great quartz mountains as formed of 
white marble, but Williams considered them to be of granular 
quartz. Macculloch in 1819 thought they were mainly gneiss. 
In 1828 Sedgwick and Murchison satisfied themselves the 
eastern gneiss did overlie the quartzite and limestones of Loch 
Erribol. Hugh Miller in 1851 was of opinion the conglomerate 
of Cape Wrath, resting upon the fundamental gneiss, was the 
base of the old red sandstone, whilst the quartzite with the 
limestone of Durness and Erribol represented its middle and 
upper beds. The first clue as to what the limestones really 
were was given in 1854 by Mr. Peach, who discovered Silurian 
fossils in them at Durness. In 1856 Professor Nicol gave a 
paper on “The Red Sandstone and Conglomerate, and the 
superposed Quartz Rocks, Limestones, and Gneiss of the North- 
West of Scotland,” which was the beginning of a controversy 
which continued for many years. In this he said :—‘ The 
mountains (of red sandstone and quartzite) rise abruptly from 
the great table-land of lower hills (fundamental gneiss) in 
smooth rounded cones, spiry peaks, or long serrated ridges, 
their heavy summits shining in the sun like newly-fallen 
snow, and sending down streams of rugged fragments to 
the deep-sea lochs that wash their bases. They are found 
to consist, not of granite or igneous rocks, nor of the older 
so-called primary strata, crushed up and broken by some great 
convulsion, as their singular outlines might have Jed us to 
expect, but of stratified rocks, lying almost horizontally in their 
even beds, and moulded into these strange forms by the slow 
agency of natural causes.” Murchison’s great paper in 1858 
forms the basis of the map made afterwards by Professor 
Geikie in 1876. Various papers were subsequently written, 
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and Murchison was supported in his views by all the leading 
geologists. In 1878 Dr. Hicks reopened the controversy by 
calling in question the views of the Survey, and in 1880 he read 
a paper making the startling announcement that the Ben Fyn 
schists of Ross-shire were of the same age as the Hebridean at 
Gairloch. Professor Lapworth demonstrated that the Murchi- 
sonian hypothesis in the regions regarded by its upholders as 
typical was wrong, and showed that the difficulties, anomalies, 
and deceptive appearances are such as are the usual phe- 
nomena in mountain making on a large scale. In November 
1884 Professor Geikie, in a frank letter in Vafurve, gave up the 
Murchisonian view which he had held for so many years, and 
acknowledged that Professor Nicol was practically right. Pro- 
fessor Geikie stated that when the new mapping of the High- 
lands was undertaken he decided on adopting a scale of six 
inches to the mile, and gave special instructions to the surveyors 
to divest themselves of all prepossessions in favour of estab- 
lished views, and to map the actual facts without regard to 
theory. The Silurian series of Durness was ascertained to be 
2,000 feet thick. As the work proceeded he went to inspect it, and 
said, “‘ With every desire to follow the interpretation of my late 
chief, I criticised minutely each detail of the work upon the 
ground, but I found the evidence altogether overwhelming 
against the upward succession which Murchison believed to 
exist in Erribol from the base of the Silurian strata into an 
upper conformable series of schists and gneisses. The most 
remarkable features in the Erribol area are the prodigious 
terrestrial displacements, to which there is certainly no parallel 
in Britain. Beginning with gentle foldings of the rocks we trace 
these becoming increasingly steeper on their western fronts, 
until they are disrupted, and the eastern limb is pushed west- 
wards. By a system of reversed faults a group of strata is 
made to cover a great breadth of ground, and actually to over- 
lie higher members of the same series. The most extraordinary 
dislocations, however, are those to which for distinction sake we 
have given the name of thrust-planes. They are strictly re- 
versed faults, but with so low a hade that the rocks on their 
up-throw side have been, as it were, pushed horizontally 
forward. The distance to which this horizontal displacement 
has reached is almost incredible. In Durness, for example, the 
overlying schists have ‘certainly been thrust westwards across 
all the other rocks for at least ten miles. In fact, these thrust- 
planes but for the clear evidence of such sections as those of 
Loch Erribol could not be distinguished from ordinary strati- 
fication planes, like which they have been plicated, faulted, and 
denuded. Here and there as a result of denudation a portion 
of one of them appears capping a hill-top. Masses of the 
Archean gneiss have thus been thrust up through the 
younger rocks and pushed far over their edges. The 
general trend of these foldings is from N.N.E. to S.S.W., and 
the steep westward fronts of the folds show that the 
terrestrial movements came from E.S.E., and must have 
occurred between an early part of the Silurian period and that 
portion of the old red sandstone period represented by the 
breccias and conglomerates of the Highlands. Throughout the 
region striated planes may be noticed which are approximately 
parallel with the thrust planes. These surfaces have evidently 
been produced by shearing. The gneiss itself coming into the 
same powerful mill has acquired a new schistosity parallel with 
the shearing planes. Hornblende rock has been converted 
into hornblende schist.” Professor Geikie further remarks, in 
speaking of Ross-shire, “ Had these sections been planned 
for the purpose of deception they could not have been more 
skilfully devised. . . . The clear coast sections of Erribol, 
where every dislocation is laid bare, have now taught me that 
I have been mistaken, for the parallelism shown is not due to 
conformable deposition.” Messrs. Peach & Horne consider 
that the displacements and metamorphism are later than Lower 
Silurian time, as it is evident that these great changes had been 
completed before the time of the old red sandstone, the con- 
glomerates and breccias of which rest upon and are made up 
of fragments of the crystalline schists. Mr. Lucy explained the 
sections by diagrams, and showed how the lower rocks had 
been displaced and forced over more modern rocks, in some 
cases being curved and bent in a most remarkable manner by 
the enormous force exercised upon them, as though they had 
been composed of elastic materials, instead of dense, hard 
rock. Hugh Miller graphically described the beds in Suther- 
landshire in the mountains of Canisp, Suilven, and Coalmore. 
‘Rising over a basement of rugged gneiss hills, that present 
the appearance of a dark tumbling sea, we descry a line of 
stupendous pyramids, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, which, 
though several miles distant in the background, dwarf by their 
great size the nearer eminences into the mere protuberances of 
an uneven plane. Their mural character has the effect of 
adding to their apparent magnitude. Almost devoid of vegeta- 
tion, we see them bared by the line of the nearly horizontal 
Strata as edifices of man’s erection are bared by their courses 
of dressed stone, and whilst some of their number, such as the 
peaked hill of Suilven, rise at an angle as least as steep and 
nearly as regular as that of an Egyptian pyramid, in height 


and bulk they many times surpass the highest Egyptian 
pyramid. The quartzites which succeed give the mountain 
when seen in the distance the appearance of being capped with 
snow. Annelid tubes have been found in them, which iden- 
tifies them with the stiper stones of Shropshire.” Referring to 
his examination of Ben Fyn, he said it was now regarded by 
Dr. Hicks as the upper beds of Gairloch, consequently 
Hebridean ; and, although he had been up the mountain, he 
had failed to trace the sequence to Ben Eay and Glen Docherty. 
About two miles from Auchnasheen at Ledgowan there was a 
remarkable burn. About 400 yards up it the beds become 
much contorted, and they rest at a very high angle in places nearly 
vertical. They consist of mica schist, with quartz veins running 
through them, and some of considerable thickness. Intercalated 
in the schists are bands of a dark clay, which Mr. Davis, of the 
British Museum, pronounced to be a stratified argillaceous 
shale or schist, having no lime whatever. Further up the burn 
occur some layers of stone about 8 feet in thickness, which he 
found to be quartz altered by heat. There was no doubt the 
mountain had been subjected to an enormous lateral pressure, 
which squeezed the beds into the form shown in the specimens 
on the table. He was much struck by the evidence of heat 
shown in the glaced condition of the rocks from Duncraig to 
Balmacaria. The general impression left upon his mind was 
that sufficient attention had not been given to the powerful 
agency of subterranean movements contributing to the great 
displacements which have occurred in the Scottish rocks. The 
moral to be derived from the controversy on these rocks is that, 
in areas so complicated, the utmost care is needed to establish 
sound premises before drawing conclusions. The late President 
of the Geological Society in his address said :—‘* Whatever 
may be the results of future work, whether official or non- 
official, I do not hesitate to say that this abandonment on the 
part of the Geological Survey of the Murchisonian hypothesis 
is an event of primary importance in the history of geological 
progress, and we should render a just tribute of admiration to 
the Director-General and to Messrs. Peach and Horne, the 
chief members of the field party, for their candour in investi- 
gating the question, and in announcing their abandonment of 
opinions which only a few years since it would have seemed 
presumptuous to question. In the future it will be evident that 
aJl alike are liable to err, and that the discovery of truth is not 
limited to any age or any workers. Science needs no infallible 
Church, and admits of no Pope.” 


WINTER PALACES OF HEALTH.* 


aNQ this moment the one great cry in England is honest work 

for honest labour. Here is the grand opportunity. Here 
is work for a hundred thousand hands at least, to build in 
Great Britain a hundred winter towns that -shall defy and beat 
Nature on her own ground. With the forces of men now un- 
employed and ready for work, the whole change I would suggest 
could be carried out in five years, and then there would remain 
plenty more to be done in continuation and elaboration of the 
original plan. 

The idea of this plan first suggested itself to me at the city 
of Bath, when engaged there in writing the medical history 
of that city, in the year 1865. I wrote then of Bath that its 
climate and its site were equally advantageous for invalids, and 
that few, if any, cities in England are so favourably placed for 
supplying the essentials of health. After describing the geo- 
logical foundations of the city, I ventured to express that the 
general advantages are far superior to the value of its far-famed 
waters as mere medicinal waters. And I added the suggestion, 
“Tf a large winter palace of glass were erected in Bath, and 
were warmed by the application of the heated water which now 
flows from the springs into the Avon, Bath would be made one 
of the grandest resorts in the kingdom, perhaps in the world, 
for sufferers from various affections of the chest. Up to this 
time Bath has not been famous as a resort for consumptives, 
simply because it seems to be an idea that the waters are not 
specific in consumption. But Bath is, in fact, the deau ¢deal of 
a winter residence for this class of invalid.” 

Recalling the design I had at that time in my mind, I retain 
the impression, unchanged, that there is a site in Bath on which 
under glass the most perfect winter residence in the world could 
be constructed ; that, with a very little addition of heat, the lost 
water, already heated half way towards boiling point by natural 
means, could be utilised to bring up the walks, gardens, and 
lawns of the residency to equable temperature of from 60° to 
70° Fahr. during the coldest season ; that in these gardens 
flowers and subtropical plants could be cultivated in all their 
beauty, and with all their health-giving properties ; and that in 
such grounds, leading directly out of the residences, the sick 
could find every enjoyment, mental and physical, that was 
best adapted to their condition, treatment, and possible cure 


* From a paper by Dr, B, W. Richardson in the Asclepind, 
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In respect to the method of construction, it occurred to me 
at the time, and repeats itself to me now, that the residences 
should consist of substantially built houses of two storeys, sur- 
rounding a square of gardens covered with glass, with four 
grand entrances. Each of these houses should be divided into 
an upper and lower flat 60 feet deep from the front, 25 feet wide, 
and fitted with every convenience for the residence of an 
invalid, and with every room and part at equable and adjustable 
temperature. The twosets of flats, upper and lower, numbering 
say one hundred altogether, would accommodate comfortably 
and luxuriously that number at least of sick people, with all 
necessary attendants and friends. On the roofs of these flats 
would be four galleries or terraces, covered in glass and laid 
out with flowers, each gallery twenty yards wide and upwards 
of one hundred long, in all a promenade round of nearly a 
quarter of a mile. 

The square, covered at a grand height with an arch of glass, 
like the Crystal Palace, would be the inner garden, kept always 
at equable temperature. It would be large enough for lawn 
tennis, bowls, billiards, lawn billiards, croquet, and a variety of 
other games and physical exercises of every description. 

Add to this residency a library, a reading-room, a _lecture- 
room, a concert-room and theatre, a gymnasium, all the most 
approved baths, including swimming baths, and a pump-room at 
which the different artificial medicinal waters could be obtained, 
and it must, indeed, be a fastidious invalid who could not spend, 
for health’s sake, the months of December, January, February, 
March, and April in such a palace of health. 

In a palace of health of this kind there need be no mono- 
tony, nor one whit less of good exercise than is obtainable at 
foreign resorts, while the immense advantage would be secured 
of entire freedom from treacherous winds and the other 
accidents of atmospheric variability which the best climate 
within easy reach of Great Britain fails altogether to secure. 

For let it be observed that in our palaces of health as they 
might be produced we could command climate. In such a 
palace we could have our own suns, to shine if we wished 
them by night as well as by day. With the electric light, 
under which the most perfect vegetation can be fostered, under 
which seeds can be made to hasten their blooming, we can 
flood all our palace with light, setting at defiance fog and 
cloud and storm. By the same means we could make the 
air what we pleased in respect to its physical influence on the 
life of man as well as on vegetation ; we could charge the air 
with ozone, giving to it measured degrees of activity ; or we 
could make it neutral, soft, and balmy. 

We may, I feel sure, go even further. We may, under the 
teaching derived from practical experience, when our palaces of 
health are established, defy the outer winds themselves. We 
may admit an east wind for the sake of its supply, to turn it 
into any quality of wind we like so soon as it has entered our 
territory. We may make it dry or moist, keen or soft, bracing 
or relaxing, as we list. In our hands it is so much oxygen and 
nitrogen in definite proportions, but of indifferent, or accidentally 
different, qualities which we can rectify at pleasure as we may 
consider best. 

Into details of drainage, water supply, and ventilation of this 
the winter palace of health I do not enter here. They are 
details already mastered, and can be dealt with by any one of 
our sanitary engineers with perfect skill, and here I may leave 
them in all safety. 

I have drawn out above a palace of health for one hundred 
residences, not because I consider this number sufficient, but 
simply because I consider it convenient as a standard upon 
which to calculate. If one of these palaces were started, there 
would, I doubt not, soon be palace villages of four hundred 
houses or more, with many additional advantages, such as 
cricket fields, cycle courses, and horse exercise grounds, all 
under genial summer life. 

I have named Bath as the home of a winter palace of 
health because that city seems to promise best for the birth- 
place of the enterprise. I could, however, name many other 
places in which, in sheltered spots, the same kind of palace 
could be erected with every chance of success. Two years ago, 
in Gloucestershire, near to Stroud, I found a place well known 
as the Golden Valley, which would be admirable for the site of 
a winter palace. There are other valleys by the score which 
are made, as it were, for this object, which call out from hill to 
hill to be domed with glass and to be fitted up by the engineer's 
and architect’s art, so as to become, in all their natural beauty, 
gardens of perpetual summer, with miles of park verdure and 
pleasance. 

In the preceding section I have treated of palaces of health 
in sheltered positions. But sometimes it is wise to send the 
sick to places of an elevated position where the air is light, 
bracing, and dry. These I should call camps of health on high 
levels. 

We send our invalids at present out of our own islands in 
order to secure for them the benefits accruing from residence 
in such situations. To prevent this necessity I am now abc ut 
tn suggest a new project, : 


In a great number of places in these islands there exists on 
the highest ground, with the most magnificent views, extending 
in some instances to sixty miles of the surrounding country, 
what is called the Roman camp, z.e. the elevated site in which 
was the Castra Stativa, or pitched camp of the Roman legions 
during the Roman occupation of Britain. 

In England alone I could find twenty of these now useless 

encampments ready, under a few months of preparation, to be 
applied so as to give, without a touch of historical injury, this 
great want to our people, mountain air in camps of health. In 
these camps, by boring, water would be found in abundant 
quantity ; from them all that is dangerous could be drained 
away with a facility unexampled. In the valleys and on the 
hillsides around farms and industries would spring up to minister 
to all wants, and what is practically now a desert would soon 
become a centre of fruitful vitality. 
_ In sucha time as this, when nothing but political wrangle 
is heard high and low, when party is tearing party to pieces, 
until the body politic is as bare, uncomely, and savage asa 
moulting eagle, are there none who will help to create a whole- 
some diversion by inaugurating a new era of national progress, 
in palaces and camps of health on native soil? 


Architecture at the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition. 


S1r,—In your issue of the 27th you indulged, with an un- 
sparing hand, in charges of ignorance and incapacity, of sins 
of omission and commission, against the committee or “ who- 
ever had charge” of the arrangements of the Architectural 
Court at the above-named exhibition. A glance back at your 
own advertising columns and at your own editorial notes 
would have saved you from the expression of much that is 
totally unmerited, and would also have shown you that “those 
who had charge” were making extraordinary exertions to 
render this section of the exhibition entirely and impartially 
representative. 

You blame those who had charge, in fact, with not having 
secured unobtainable drawings, and with not having published 
information which was in many cases withheld from them. By 
making inquiries from the curators you might have been put in 
the train of obtaining information that, beyond advertisements 
in the professional papers and editorial notes kindly inserted in 
them—yours, of course, included—and beyond the notices in 
the Journal of Proceedings of the Institute, some five hundred 
circulars had been sent to members of the profession, and that 
many autograph letters, written by myself, were addressed to 
its more prominent representatives. 

Although in your opinion the exhibition is worthless, because 
it does not contain drawings by the well-known men whom you 
have accused those in charge of ignoring, and because certain 
towns are not represented, the blame, I can assure you, is not 
to be attributed to the committee. 

Moreover, although you state that the best men in Man- 
chester (whoever they may be) are excluded, it has been at 
their own desire, and your observation will certainly be appre- 
ciated at a different valuation to your own by those who have 
contributed. 

You have not, apparently, discovered any principle which 
guided those in charge in arranging the drawings, and yet 
there is a clearly defined principle ; and though you may, to 
their great regret, differ from them, yet they have this consola- 
tion, that within their somewhat narrow limits they have in an 
incredibly short space of time succeeded in collecting such an 
exhibition of designs and drawings for buildings actually erected 
during Her Majesty’s reign as has never yet been brought to- 
gether.—I am yours, &c., 

J. MURGATROYD, F.I.B.A., 

President Manchester Society of Architects, and Chair- 
man of the Architectural Sub-Committee of the 
Jubilee Exhibition. 

Manchester: May 30, 1887. 


[In his eagerness to stand forth as the champion of his sub- 
committee Mr. Murgatroyd has not done us the justice of 
reading our article with ordinary care. He cavils over words. 
which he is good enough to introduce. We did not say the 
exhibition was worthless ; no one who had seen the drawings 
could apply that adjective to such a collection. On the con- 
trary, the article said: “We have no intention of implying 
that the work shown is bad in quality ; we are ready to admit 
that among the 290 drawings there are few which are without 
some sort of interest, while some are of surpassing interest.” 
The names of the architects and the buildings were also given. 
It was not a question of worth or worthlessness in design or 
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draughtsmanship that was raised in the article. Our objection 
was based solely on the indefinite and incomprehensive 
character of the exhibition, which does not correspond with the 
principle that was announced when the Jubilee Exhibition was 
proposed, and that is again declared at the beginning of 
the catalogue. The architectural exhibition is not national, as 
it should have been, and it is not local ; it does not do justice to 
the living or the dead. In the adjoining picture galleries a 
‘committee of laymen set an example of adhering to the prin- 
ciple of the exhibition, and for the first time it is possible to 
gauge the rate of advance in British art. The architectural 
sub-committee followed a different course. Mr Murgatroyd 
informs us that those in charge were guided by a principle in 
their arrangements, but he hesitates about revealing it. That 
even Manchester is not fully represented Mr. Murgatroyd 
does not deny, and the omissions are not to be explained by 
charging us with saying that the best men are excluded. The 
strange way of giving the words of the article which the 
President has adopted is enough to raise a misgiving as to 
whether the circulars and autograph letters did not convey an 
erroneous notion of the exhibition and raise doubts about the 
impartiality of the sub-committee. The ‘more prominent 
representatives ” of architecture do not differ from other artists, 
and, if the case had been rightly put before them, would, of 
course, have as zealously co-operated as the painters in making 
the exhibition worthy of the occasion. Besides, there were 
other courses open to the sub-committee. It was possible, by 
means of illustrations of various kinds, and by photographs, to 
carry out the purpose of the exhibition; and, moreover, it was 
easy for the committee to resign when they found they were not 
likely to be supported. Any course would be preferable to the 
one adopted. | 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Worwich.—The premises of the Church of England Young 
Men’s Society have been extended. ‘The work comprises in the 
basement a large gymnasium, 65 feet by 25 feet and 19 feet 
high. On the ground floor (in addition to the existing reading- 
room, which will be used as a general reading-room and library) 
aroom 25 feet by 30 feet, devoted to study and quiet reading ; 
secretaries’ room, two classrooms, and a refreshment-room. 
The lavatories have also been rebuilt and greatly en!arged. 
‘On the first floora large classroom, members’ sitting-room, 
small classroom, and lavatories. The lecture-hall has also 
‘been enlarged, making it 60 feet by 25 feet and 30 feet 
high to the ridge. On the second floor two classrooms 
and the resident superintendent’s apartments, and two storage 
rooms on the third floor. The total area of the rooms as 
they now stand is about 7,050 square feet against the 2,500 
square feet obtained in the old building, exclusive of stair- 
‘cases and passages. The contract for the building was 2,720/, 
extra expenses 3507, and furniture and fittings 4oo/, The 
furniture was provided by Messrs. Corrick & Baxter, of 
Norwich ; the gymnastic apparatus by Mr. George Spencer, of 
Lor don ; and the building was carried out by Mr. G. E. Hawes 
frcm the designs of Mr. Arthur J. Lacey, M.S.A., of Norwich. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Streatham.— The eastern portion of St. Peter’s Church, 
Streatham, including the chancel, vestries, and three bays of 
nave, was built sixteen years ago from the designs of Mr. 
Richard -Drew, architect. The building has remained up to last 
year.dgi-an unfinished state, and Mr. George H. Fellowes 
Prynn ‘Io Torrington Square, W.C., received instructions to 
prepare the designs. Three schemes were prepared, the two 
first being abandoned. The general scope of the scheme 
ultimately adopted shows a basement with good sized meeting 
and classrooms, lavatory, watercloset, and heating chamber. A 
small door in the south porch leads to stairs in circular turret. 
The basement was rendered possible by the very considerable 
fall of site from east to west. On the nave floor two bays are 
added to the nave, some of the detail of which is similar to that 
already existing, but the mouldings in strings and capitals, and 
also the tracery of the six new aisle windows, have been entirely 
altered, much to the enrichment and improvement of the 
building. The chief feature is the octagonal baptistery pro- 
jecting at the west end, and divided from the nave by a fine 
traceried stone screen. This screen is not, at present, fixed, but 
it is to be hoped that it will be put in place soon, as the whole 
general effect of the west end will thereby be greatly improved. 
There are eleven small baptistery windows, which are to be 
filled with stained-glass subjects representing the angelic host. 
Three of these were fixed for the opening, and the remaining 
eight are to be at once put in hand. The glass is supplied by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell. Above the baptistery arch is placed a 
large and elaborate rose window over 12 feet in diameter. The 
aisles are increased 7 feet in Width, the intention being to 
eventually increase width of existing old aisles. The total 


increase of accommodation is about 400 sittings. Chairs have 
been chosen in preference to benches used in the old portion. 
The church will be heated by Mr. John Grundy’s hot-air appa- 
ratus. There are large north and south porches. Mr. Prynne 
has lighted the new portion of church by small hanging corone 
lights, which are a great improvement on the old standards. 
It is intended to carry out this system of lighting throughout the 
church. The internal effect will thereby be greatly enhanced. 
The work has been carried out in three contracts by Messrs. 
J. & C. Bowyer, contractors, of Upper Norwood, and under the 
direct supervision of Mr. George H. Fellowes Prynne, The 
design for the third scheme was exhibited at last year’s 
exhibition at the Royal Academy. 

Worthampton.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan chapel 
have been laid. The building, which is to be Gothic in style 
and of brick with Bath-stone dressings, will cost 3,220/., with- 
out the furniture for the interior, and is estimated to seat goo 
people, galleries running all round. Underneath will be schools 
to accommodate about 800 children. Messrs. H. H. Dyer & 
Sons, of St. Michael’s Road, Northampton, are the architects, 
and Mr. W. Heap, of Queen’s Street, is the builder. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., will be the assessor in the com- 
petition for the new Library Buildings, Edinburgh, for which 
thirty-six architects of that city have sent in designs. 

Mr. Jacomb Hood is among the painters to whom Honour- 
able Mentions have been awarded in this year’s Salon. 

The Canterbury School of Art, founded some years ago 
by Mr. T. Sidney Cooper, R.A, and presented to the citizens 
as a free gift, is about to be taken over by the Town Council, 
and will be managed by the Museum and Municipal Library 
Comnruittee, who have agreed to accept it on certain conditions. 

The Statues of the Plemish Heroes, Breidel and De 
Coninc, are to be unveiled in the market-place of Bruges on 
August 18 and 22 next, when there will be grand historical 
processions, representing the Flemish throwing off the French 
yoke in 1302. No pains have been spared to make the cos- 
tumes, arms, and armour as realistic as possible; and some 
1,280 persons and 225 horses will figure in the pageants. 

Plans by Mr. W. J. Wood have been approved for the 
erection of the Victoria Hospital at Southend. 

Messrs. Deane & Son’s (Dublin) design has been adopted 
for the Macarthur Buildings, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society of Architects 
for 1887 will be held in the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen 
Street, W.C., on Tuesday, June 14, 1887, at seven o’clock P.M., 
when the election of the officers and council for the year 
1887-88 will be proceeded with. The meeting will be followed 
by the annual dinner of the society. 

A Sum of 1,400,000 frs. has been left to the town of 
Epernay by M. and Mme. Auban-Moet-Romont for the con- 
struction of a hospital. 

The Training Hospital at Tottenham for Evangelical 
Protestant Deaconesses was opened on Saturday by H.R.H. 
the Frince.of Wales. The architect is Mr. E. C. Robins, 
F.S.A., whose design was accepted in competition. 

The Tay Bridge will be opened for traffic it is expected on 
the 2oth inst. 

St. David’s Roman Catholic Church at Cardiff, erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of Westminster, 
was consecrated on Tuesday in last week. 

The Liverpool City Council on Wednesday approved of 
the proposed erection of a new Fish Market, the cost of which 
is estimated at about 68,o00/. 

‘The “Dunfermline Press” has received intelligence of 
the death of Mr. Peter Macallum, architect, late of Dunferm- 
line, in St. Louis, United States. 

The Sum of £33,000 granted by the Harris trustee; 
towards the building and endowment of a Technical School fer 
Preston has been handed over to the Council of the Harris 
Institute, and the Preston Town Council will provide a site in 
order to meet the conditions of the trustees. 

Mr. R. M. Bancroft, C.E., will on Monday next read a 
paper at the Society of Engineers on ‘‘ Renewal of Roof over 
Departure Platform at King’s Cross Terminus, G.N.R.” 

The Designs of Mr. J. W. Taylor, architect, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, have been accepted for the new Wesleyan Chapel, 
lecture-hall, class-rooms, and caretaker’s house, to be erected 
in Dilston Road, Newcastle. The chapel, which is of Gothic 
design, will accommodate 850 persons, and the lecture-hall 
4oo. The estimated cost of the building is 5,000/., exclusive of 
site. 

Manchester Jubilee Exhibition.—When referring in our 
notice to the drawing of Messrs. Watts’s warehouse (Travis & 
Mangnall, architects), we were not aware that the name of Mr. 


Travis, the designer of that building, should have been included ~ 


in the list of living architects. 


——————— 


A Business Supplement 


Beoorvel: 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, JUNE 3, 1887. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ADDINGTON. — June 9.— For Engine and Boiler-house, 
Chimney, and Cottage. Mr. T. Walker, Borough Engineer, 
8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

AKROYDEN.—June 8.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday- 
school and Classrooms. Messrs. Utley & Gray, Architects, 
10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

‘AMBERLEY.—June 10.—For Building School. 
Fisher, Architect, 6 Rowcroft, Stroud. 

ARMAGH.—June 8.—For Enlarging one Block of Prison. 
Plans at the Prison, Armagh. 

BARNARD CASTLE.—June 
Methodist Chapel. 
‘Castle. 

BECKENHAM.—June 6.—For Additions, &c., to Cator Estate 
Office, for the Local Board. Mr.G. B. Carlton, Cre AT 
Beckenham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—June 4.—For Additions and iterations: to 
the Institute for Deaf and Dumb Children, Edgbaston. Mr. 
B. Corser, Architect, 57 Colmore Road, Birmingham. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—June 13.—For Building Infant School at 
Pokesdown. Mr.*H. E. Hawker, Architect, Town Hall 
Chambers, Bournemouth. 

CALLAN.—June 6.—For Building Labourers’ Cottages for 
the Guardians. Mr. J. F. Shelly, Executive Sanitary Officer, 
Board Room. 

CAMBRIDGE.—June 6.—F or Building Refreshment-room and 
for Granite Paving in Cattle Market. Mr. Frank Waters, 
Architect, 1 Sidney Street, Cambridge. 

CARLEON.—june 10.—For Building Upper School for Boys. 
Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, 264 High Street, Newport, 
Mon. 

CARLISLE.—June 6.—For Building Market, with Arcade 
and Shops. Messrs. Cawston & Graham, Architects, 9 Spring 
Gardens, London, S.W. 

CARNFORTH.—June 11.—For Building Shops, Warehouse, 
Assembly-room for Co-operative Society. Mr. Robert Walker, 
Architect, Windermere. 

CHESTER.—For Repairing Chapel. Mr. J. H. Burton, 
Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

COLERAINE.—June 16.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Residence. Mr. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 11 Chichester 
Street, Belfast. 

CREDITON.—June 3.—For Reseating, Warming (by Stoves), 
and Lighting Parish Church. Messrs. Hayward & Son, Archi- 
tects, Exeter. 

ELGIN.—June 3.—For Additions to West End School and 
Bishopmill School. Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

ELGIN.—June 6.—For Building House and Shop. Messrs. 
A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 


Mig Wert. 


8.—For Building Primitive 
Mr. H. Thompson, Galgate, Barnard 


a a a a al a ee Sa a 


Wales Inn. 


ELLAND.—June 6.—For Building Stable, Coach-house, and 
Four Dwelling-houses. The Secretary, Conservative Club 
Rooms, Southgate, Elland. 

FLEETWOOD.—June 6.—For Buildtng Co-operative Stores, 
East Street. Mr. R. Richmond, Secretary, Fleetwood. 

GUILDFORD,—June 4.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. S. Welman, Architect, 137 High Street, Guildford. 


HALIFAX.—June 3.—For Repewing Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. 
J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 
HALIFAX. — June 6. — For Building Five Houses, Mr. 


Joseph Wilson, Architect, Queen’s Road, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—June 8.—For Alterations to Mechanics’ Hall. 
Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Halifax and Elland. 

HUCKNALL HUTHWAITE.—June 14.—For Building Ceme- 
tery Chapel, Lodge, and Boundary Wall. Mr. T. E. Rudge, 
Architect, Hucknall Huthwaite. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— June 7.—For Building Eighteen Dwelling- 
houses, &c. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudders- 
field. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—June 11.—-For Wood Paving and Patent 
Glazing at Wholesale Market. Mr. R. T. Dugdale, Borough 
Surveyor, Huddersfield. 

KESWICK.—June 3.—For Building Gate-lodge at Mirehouse. 
Mr. George Watson, Architect, 3 St. Andrew’s Place, Penrith. 

KETTERING.—For Building Factory and Two Cottages. 
Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, Architects, 1 George Street, Ket- 
tering. 

KETTERING.—For Building Six Houses. 
Architect, 16 Market Place, Kettering. 

LonGc EATON.—June 18.—For Additions to Prince of 
Mr. J. Sheldon, Architect, Market Place, Long 


Mr. H. A. Cooper, 


Eaton. 

MIDLAND Rat AY.—June 3.—For Construction of Bridges, 
Approaches, &c., in lieu of Level Crossings at Bulwell. Mr. 
A. A. Langley, Engineer, Derby Station. 

NEWARK —June 6.—For Building House and outbuite 
Mr. G. Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. x 

PERRANZABULOE.—June 9.—For Building Vicarage House- 
for the Rev. C. E. Meeres. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, 
80 Lemon Street, Truro. 

PLYMOUTH.—June 7.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Premises, Flora Place. Mr. W. J. Musgrove, Architect, 17 
Frankfort Street, Plymouth. 

PLyMouTH.—For Alterations to Hotel. Mr. W. J. Mus- 
grove, Architect, 17 Frankfort Street, Plymouth. 

QUEENSBURY.—June 15.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Sunday School. Messrs. Utley & Gray, Architects, 
10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

ROCHDALE.—June 7.—For Repairing and Altering Bam- 
ford Chapel. Mr. Jesse Horsfall, Architect, Mare Street, 
Rochdale. 

STOCKPORT.—For Alterations and Additions to Congre- 
gational Schools, Hazel Grove. Mr. H.R. Price, Architect, 
25 Cross Street, Manchester. 

THORNHILL.—June 9.—For Building Reading Rooms, &c. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

TREDEGAR.—June eae Building Drill Hall and Ser- 
geant’s House. Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Architect, 72 High Street, 
Merthyr Tydvil. 

WEST VALE.—June 8.—For Alterations to Mechanics’ Hall. 
Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

WEST BROMWICH.—June 7. —For Construction of Boating 
Pool (six acres) and Swimming Bath (half an acre), with Land- 
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ing Stage, Boat-house, Office, Dressing Shed, Shelter Latrine, BELFAST. 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. John T. Eayrs, Borough Engineer, | For Building Branch Fire Brigade Statio 


n, Shankhill Road, 


Town Hall, West Bromwich. Belfast. Mr. J. C. BRETLAND, Borough Surveyor. 


WEYBRIDGE.—June 7.—For Shops and Residence. Mr. T. CAMPBELL & Lowry, Belfast (accepled ) 
Wonnacott, Architect, Farnham, Surrey. 

WHISTON.—June 8.—For Building Hospital and Outbuild- 
ings, Holt Lane. Mr. S. H. Hartley, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Whiston, Prescot. 


BITTERNE. 


W. Carter, Leytonstone 4 : : 
J. W. Pickthall, Southampton . : 
J. C. Trueman, South Hackney . ‘ 


TENDERS. S. Chafen, Rotherhithe . 9. . 
—_—_— J. Meader, West Cowes. : ‘ 


; BIRMINGHAM. W. Nicholls, Wood Green . : ; 

Fcr Building the Victoria Courts, Birmingham, for the Cor- T. Adams, Kingsland . - - : 
poration. Messrs. ASTON WEBB and E. INGRESS BELL, W. W. Batten, Southampton ; ; 
Architects, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. Quan- J. Crook, Southampton : : . 
tities by Messrs. Sandall, Corderoy & Selby, London, for Crook & Smith, Southampton . ‘ 

the Corporation, and Messrs. Harris, Martin & Harris, Bir- J. Burt, Southampton (accepted) : 


mingham, for the Contractors. 
BRADFORD. 


: aft LAP Pot 


For Construction of Sewer, Bitterne Park Estate. Mr. G. 
POOLEY, Surveyor, 26 Charing Cross, S.W. 


: ~ 4350.16 4 
: gage. o 
: -! 3008 oO 
‘ : 2750 8 
. . 2658-0-0 
; . 6980 
; .” 2§eRoreo 
; . 2433 ao 
: i) 2eh sea?  o 
é 2 22I2e 2 
: 205 Bile 


William Gibson, Exeter . 5 : : . £98,000 0 oO 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, Bristol. : . 88.500 0 o| For Building Two Houses, Easby Road, Bradford. 
Thomas Rowbotham, Birmingham. 4 |) 96,000) ONO Accepted Tenders. 
James Moffat, Birmingham. s : . 87,850 “O20 Humphreys & Moulson, Bradford, mason, 
W. & J. Webb, Birmingham .- . .  . 86,900 0 © Tothill & Balmforth, Horton, joiners. 
Wm. Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham : . 86,896 o o E. & S. Hodgson, plumbers. 
Henry Lovatt, Wolverhampton F s. O5, 5OO MUOEEO Lister, Bradford, plumber. 
ees - a ae . : : oA Oo Oo J. Smithies, Horton, slater. 
a u arburton, ancnester ° ° . 3550 90 O . a 
P. Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton : i 33 38 Oo oO J. Threp, Brae 
John Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham s- 70,388 ideo CARDIFF, 
John Parker, Birmingham. ; , . 79,250 0 o| For Construction of Shop, Vere Street, Cadoxton-juxta, Cardiff, 
*lOHN BOWEN, Birmingham 3 . 3 i 78,869 (ou e for Mr. Ie Howells, Maesteg. Mr. SYDENHAM W. 
“Treasure & Sos, Shrewsbury . A ; - 17 71296 home RICHARDS, M.S.A., Architect, Cardiff. 
* Recommended to the Council by the Committee for accept- J. Rowledge, Cardiff. . . . ° - £374 16 0 
ance, ai Be iF Thomas, Penarth 5 5 3 . e 369 "5.6 
BIRSTALL. G. Jones, Cadoxton. ; ; ‘ i > mgsarnoe oy 
For Building Two Houses, Ten Cottages, &c., Birstall. Mr. Crisp Bros., Cadoxton . . . . - 39° Ot) 
W. HANSTOCK, A.R.I.B.A:, Branch Road, Batley. James & Evans, Maesteg . . ‘ : +. SAD) EO! 9 
Accepted Tenders. H. J. DAviIES, Cadoxton (accepied) . .«. «+ 315 O O 
I. Nelson, Birstall, mason ; : i ae Berio ie For Reconstruction of Brick Sewers, Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPER, 


E. Chadwick & Sons, Staincliffe : : : 550 Oo 
B. & J Leadbeater, Birstall, plasterer. : 139 oO 
W. Atkinson, Leeds, slater ; : : : 94 18 
H. Lister, Birstall, plumber ; : : 67 10 


fe) 
fe) Borough Engineer. 

fo) J. Allan, Cardiff . i Fe teks : 
fo) ; 
fe) 


J. C. Pearson, Cardiff . : : 
ELLis & DAVIES, Cardiff (accepted) . 


: . £402 I0 oO 
A 3 360) iio 
F « 4260.13) © 


CObBEE x ADAM 


— 2 


‘Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
-Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leadin Architects; 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and ASEMENT 


FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 
ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL deseriptions and meet every requirement. 


mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or ih 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs = 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in-oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 


“VICTOR” DOUB™" ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, initia A 5 
is designated the * Hurrcane”’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in Wh [Sebel ) 
a few minutes to enuvie it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet Ah il NN ite} 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same — ‘ni i ih iI Hh ih | 
oo KAN Hl oy 


is a strong 
economy in 
with either 


Te 


3 tH i QUITE 
Thi a ATT LUT TAT 
Pei 


“VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or Jeft- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No, 153, 
ean be supplied with this 
Hinge to order, 


a 


rm No. 126. wi : eae ‘ F *“ VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed ae s _ 
No. 126, with Silent Check Action ..  35/- doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without any windpressure. Thetopcap egulates 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. - Depth of Well,64x3 diameter. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘“*VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
recommendation on account of 
fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
my Universal Shoe (No, 137), or 


my original Adjustable one (No. 145), If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96, 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 


No. 143, without. Silent Check Action .. «soe _ ee_ 42/= each, : 
For ordinary size doors, Cover Pilate, 7}x9. ; dwarf doors 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. _.. «+ «. 63/= No. 13 ith Si Action .. ad Sac) ee eres 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x12}. i No: i bit ielt yg ae ih ee, mS, 
Size ot Cover Plate. 5x5 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the o.dinary bu’t 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance, This class of sprin 
is also made with a Specia 
Spine Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. 4 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may te regulated 
ina moment to suit the varying 
conditions of weather, and resist 
the cine 5 d, The Victor” 

t 


> No. 148, without ,,.,, * se 30) Sileut Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed Butt Spring will allow of the door being thrown rig k without injury. 
; oS, — yh -,_ SF to the door at once, while its form recommends it for o. oe : ‘ yi ; ‘7 

Size of Cover Plate 5 x A. convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 9, with SilentCheck Action .. .. =... | «+ = ee +6-in. Barrel, 35/- 

Depth of Well #4 % diameter. preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. TG sis J ” and Peas Adjustment $-in. 

No. 140, with Silent Check Action ., 35/-) 6-in. .°9, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. ,, 30 - 

No,150,without ,,  —,, ” .-. 30/-§ barrel, 57 ” ” » but with Bein. 4  37/ 


a Repairs to all kinds of Spring Linges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distanse wilt be promptiy Tepaired and returned. 


KOBERT ADAMS—Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BO 


RO’, LOODON, 8.5. 
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CANTERBURY. EAST ARDSLEY. 
For Enlargement of Wesleyan Sunday-Schools, St. Peter | For Erection of Shed, Mill, Warehouse, and Willeying Room, 
Street, Canterbury. &c., at Cardigan Mills, East Ardsley, Yorks, for Messrs. 
TERRY & SONS (accepted) . : : ‘ ‘pB202 0. 0 E. Simpson & Son. Mr. PAGE SPENCER, C E., Architect, 


Batley Carr, Dewsbury. Quantities by the Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Garthwaite & Blackburn, Dewsbury, carpenter and joiner. 
J. & J. Horsfield, Dewsbury, ironfounder. 


COCKERMOUTH. 
For Construction of an Iron Foot Bridge across the River 
Cocker, between South Street and Cocker Lane, Cocker- 


mouth. . 
F G. Hargreaves, Dewsbury, slater. 
eta Mai Go Whitehaven . 3 .£128 10 0 Hepworth & Spurr, plumber and glazier. 
Sey Gee fer odass ie ve W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer. 
ROBERTSON! Weskington ” hied) . ; : te, ee J. Lodge, Batley Carr, Dewsbury, painter. 
ERIS “gar tag! pap : eS Total amount of tenders, about £2,800. 
CREDITON. Sees 
For Building Board School for Infants at Copplestone, Credi- ; ods ae 
ton. Mr. CHARLES COLE. MSA. peas Oueen Bes For Erection of Additional Stabling at Messrs. Carter, Pater- 
eereGere Exeter. ; 3 7 e son & Co.’s Depot, Eltham. Under the Superintendence 
Berry, Crediton. BITE ¢ : : £621 132" 6 of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, Architect and Surveyor, 1o Union 
Svat ansens re xcter( cc) ore oid We. 609 0 Oo Court, Old Broad Street, E.C, 
Avery, Copplestone : ‘ . 57600 Harris & Wardrop. : : : ; £582 oF 0 
J. L. & H. Steer, Clyst St. George sas ar . 866 10) 0 C. Cox. cop wel he aloe: 962 0 0 
_ Brook & Ash, Crediton. _ : eee TO UO" -O W. raat 2 ee ; pg 2 rbighe 1 Oi She Oe 
THOMAS Jones, Crediton (accepted ) sel ac pe AO) 400 phe SONS feats tipatgens! | foRss he os 
Ellis & Castle, B ; : : : re AZ : Ca! 
as Hee ethos G2Diabc © F. & HF. Hiccs, Station Works, , Loughborough 
unction (accepted : 88) oO oO 
For Works to Darlington Main Road, for the Durham and J ase ; 
Chester-le-Street Highway Board. : ENFIELD. _ 
LWERE GPE ES For the Making-up, Metalling, and Paving the Road and Foot-- 
J. Goldsbrough cua Hic ' - £539 19 8 paths on the Glebe Avenue Estate, for the Enfield Local 
R. Goldsbroush, j un., Durham. ; 4 309 18 0 Board. Mr. W. KILLERINGHAM, Engineer. 
R. Siskeson, Marana : ; ibaa 7y 6 Martin, Leyton . i ° , : : LT, 0700-0) 7 CO 
T. Stark, jun., Sunderland Bridge ey age tPemeAs eS 2 O Cee eee ae tp a 7» \ ieee me rs 
T. Castling. h ; : ; : af. 22 . ‘ : . ney 
Gea ei OT 0C goer’ |r (ckcon Enfield (accepiedte #0 2 = 1h 0870 101.6 
ECCLESHILL. Engineer’s estimate . ; ; : : o «980% O° 0 
For Building Board School and Enlargement of Existing ; 
School, Undercliffe, Eccleshill. Messrs. W. & J. B. GATESHEAD. 
BAILEY, Architects, Bradford. For Cement Concrete Footpaths, Low Fell, Mr. J. BOWER, _ 
Accepted Tenders. Borough Surveyor, Gateshead. 
J. Thornton, Idle, mason. Accepted Tenders. 
A. Lofthouse, Bradford, joiner. I. Wardlaw, Gateshead . ; : ; fea 5. oO 
T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill, slater, G. Moore, jun, Gateshead : : 9 2 
T. Morton, Eccleshill, plumber. W. Cummings, Gateshead . : : : Rash are 
A. Taylor, ’Eccleshill, ‘plasterer. J. Wardlaw, Gateshead . : - : : 2 Nay Rares oe 


WELAHOGANY & HARD Woons. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°Roab. LONDON. E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-searoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ’xe., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &e. 
Seasoned. Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &2. 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stovks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACA 300. LONDON.” 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


And every other descri tion of 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &¢,, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDw tir LOWMEBY, son, « woonbD.. 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIPAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION 


EDGAR KEELING, TEALE & CO, Designers and Manufacturers SPECIALITE ! 


ART METAL WORKERS, at = all -of all kinds of ART WORK. of ART cia | ie | DOOR FURNITURE 
IRONMONGERS AND oe ae he | a Ecclesiastic Fan Esolesiaatio Andibomneetic Sone 
% Purposes, fi AND LOCKS, 
14 ELM STREET, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. | eer ere Pes Breanand ron. Designs and Estimates supplied. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 
METAL KEYS, 
WALEER @& ALLIOTT (late of GEARY & WALKER), 
¢ John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. 


And by an 
Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 
Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HAWLEY. Lem aEREM REE Cio ad feld. Mr. J 
i ildi 1 i Edgerton, Huddersfield. roy, 
For New Offices, &c., Foundry Street, Hanley, for the Proprie- | For Building Villa Residence, Edg ’ Hy: 
tors of the Staffordshire Sentinel. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER 4 ie Architect, Huddersfield. Quantities by the 
4 i ; ley. Quantities b renitect. 
eee Gas rc itaa bee ty re ae z B, Graham & Nephew, Moldgreen, excavator and mason. 
William: Cooke. Bursteni™ . Ff . . £1,635 James Christie, Huddersfield, carpenter and joiner. 
Thomas Godwin Hanley . “ : : : 1,590 W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater and plasterer. — 
George Ellis Hanley ‘ , . . 1,580 J. H. Taylor & Co., Huddersfield, plumber and glazier. 
Nicholas Bennett, Burslem : : . 1,500 KEIGHLEY. 


J. T. Clarke, Hanley nes dae a ta dee | wane 240 | For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Keighley. Mr. J. 


ooo0 00 0 00 
©0070 O50 O20) 1O 


John Grosvenor, Tunstall . . . » 1,435 Haccas, Architect, North Street, Keighley. 

H.& R.Inskip, Longton. . . . . £#,292 William Holmes, Keighley, mason, &c. 

Cornelius Cornes, Hanley : P : eet pets Alfred Lord, Keighley, joiner. 

JAMES BOWDEN, Burslem (accepted) ° » 1,175 T. & A. Thornton, Eccleshill and Bradford, slater. 

Joseph King, Keighley, plasterer. 
HEREFORD. W. & J. Harrison, Keighley, plumbers, &c. 
For Building Eight Almshouses, Ryland’s Estate, Hereford, for LANCASTER. 

the A.O. Foresters. Mr. W. W. Rosinson, Architect, 10 | For Construction of Brick Sewer, Lancaster. Mr. A. CREER 
King Street, Hereford. Borough Engineer, Lancaster. 


H. Welsh, Hereford... , 3 : . £1,080 J. SHARPLES, Accrington (accefted). 
E. Jones, Hereford . : : : . - 41,077 LEEDS. 


ome) 
oom) 
RA ae pay ee "+ + + 945 © © | For Building Four Houses, Crossgates. Mr. J. EVERS, Archi- 
Be ae Cae ee r ; ; ; ae 08 : 2 tect, 20 Bond Street, Leeds. 
0 oO 


J. Davies, Serenoaes, emia et a) eG woos W. A. ELLISON, Leeds (accepted). 


“G. Williams, Hereford 843 


W. B. PARTINGTON, Eign Street, Hereford LEICESTER. 
(accepled) . : ; : - + 833 0 O| For Completion of Hugglescote Church, Leicestershire. Mr. 
R. Taylor, Hereford . ; : : : . 795.0780 J. B. EVERARD, Architect, Leicester. Quantities by the 
‘C, Lawrence, Hereford , ; , . ‘ 76% a0) 0 Architect. 
For Erection of a Villa for Mr. T. Maund. Mr. W. W. Si UR ; ‘ < ‘ES oy 
Sek cae : pe - Thrall & Payne, Leicester «a TP SA res 
ROBINSON, Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. : 
WM. CULLIS, Hereford (accepted ) £650 0 0 Hy Black Dano WO ee ; GES Be 
: = : ‘ eo) T. & H. Herbert, Leicester : a e 13,457 >= OF 9 
LLANDUDNO. 
* oad HUDDERSPIELD. For Construction of 150 Yards of New Street, and Laying-on 
‘For Building Four Dwelling-houses at Lockwood. Mr. J. of Water to Glyn-y-Marl Building Estate, Llandudno 
BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. Junction. Mr. ROBERT GRIERSON, Architect and 
Accepted Tenders. Surveyor, Bangor. 
‘S. D. Crowther, Linthwaite, excavator and mason. EMANUEL JONES, Conway (accepted) . ‘ . LIAL17, 0 
Atha & Lodge, Lockwood, carpenter and joiner. For Erection of Two Houses, Llandudno Junction (common 
Abrm. Earnshaw, Marsh, plumber and glazier. Bricks supplied). Mr. ROBERT GRIERSON, Architect, 
Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. Bangor. 
R. H. Hirst, Lockwood, plasterer. EVAN ROBERTS, Llandudno Junction (accepted) £475 0 O 


ISS) S 
SSSA > 


rohneee LONGITUDINAL SECTION. ey af 


3 fee BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. Their small cost makes them specially suitable for artisans’ 
dwellings, residential flats, offices, chambers, and private houses. 

They are constructed with hard-burnt bricks, laid flat, and bonded on the upper face with tough concrete 3 inches thick; and by the method 
of laying all iron is protected from the action of fire. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
‘walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
>sound vibrations. 

The brick soffit forms a capital key for the plaster, and no laths or counterceiling are necessary, but for high-class work wood blocks are 
‘introduced in the soffit, to which the ordinary lath and plastering or fibrous plaster is fixed This also provides a second air space, and 
‘furnishes the most perfect sound-resisting floors known. 

They are not affected by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of the building, thus dispensing with the use of 
‘internal scaffolding. 

The concrete being tough instead of friable, the boarded finish may be nailed down without the use of sleeper joists. It is recommended 
‘to use an inch strip as a sleeper fillet. This will provide ventilation, and space for gas and water-pipes. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
‘the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


OMAN & RODGERS, 


iingineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. r 
London Telephone, No. 1,026, Registered Telegraphic Address—* HoMAN RopGErs, London,” ‘NAMOH, Manchester,” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 
For Stables at West Hampstead, for Mr. H. G. Randall. Mr 

BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
Dowsing & Sons . , anlek : ~Ol0, 0 
Mansbridge . : : . . . . ‘bo LON 00 
Aitheson . . ‘ ° . . ° ° 800 Oo 
Dainton sg eek ot 2704.00 
Steele Bros. . pte . . : ihe Pay Ae, 
Wm. Jout . . e ‘ a ° oy gh Ee) 
Neave & Neave . : . . . : 718 0 
J. O. Richardson . ’ ; : : : 689 oO 
BURSILL (accepted ) Yous 675 0 


For Painting Lamps on the Thames Embankment for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 


tie Simmons . . ° . 8 CY) ° . £670 10 1) 
Mame On CU te Se L070 "O...0 
Mowlem & Co. ‘ - A 3 A 603 0 O 
Birdecc, Con . is . n . . 5 Om ONO 
T. Holland . ‘ a " : 5 a SRD Oe 
Vigor & Co.. . ; : : : 225 90 O 
Pontifex & Co. . : J ; A : bP IS 7 a A) 
Newton &Idle . . 156 0 Oo 


No representative of Messrs. Newton & Idle being present 
at the Board’s meeting, the tender of Messrs. Pontifex & Co. 
was accepted. 

For Alterations and Repairs at No. 100 New Oxford Street, for 
Mr. R. E. Arden. Messrs. E. N. CLIFTON, SON & HOR, 


Architects. Messrs. Williams & Gritten, Surveyors. 
Pamper. Mi COS CHU RIM .  Biht209°.0° 0 
Brass & Son, : ; , c . as Ee OnecO 
Morter .. ; : : : : qtr 5ne0? 0 
Lawrance. & Son ‘ : i ‘ . Peele, 0 
Puzey & Lumley ei ee PO ee PETERIEOQS 950’ O 


For Painting, Distempering, &c., at the Infirmary, Hammer- 
smith, for the Fulham Union. 


Ashfold & Co., West Kensington . : eet asc OO 
W. Batstone, Hammersmith . : : 1050 0 0 
J. J. White, Fulham . ; : : . ee O57 1 iO 
L. R. Vian, Fulham . 4 : : : e922 "0" 0 
W. G. Lilly, Pall Mall. > 3 ‘ 3 7540.0 0 
E. Proctor, Woolwich A ; 4 3 A 750 O O 
Newton & Idle, Clapham . ; ome O 
LESLIE & KNIGHT, Kensington (accepted) nee oie: 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . 1,000 O O 


For Construction of Sewers, 


OVO OOO" OL OvOu® 


LONDON—continued. 


For Alterations to Nos. 3 and 4 Whitecross Place. Mr. 


BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
}: Gatrud’_. ‘ : ° teed; 0 <0 
KIDDLE & SONS ‘(accepted) : é " ee ZOe5e O 
Islington. Mr. C. HIGGINS, 


Surveyor. 
London Street. 
Weaver, High Holborn F ; ‘ : £109 Da 6 
A. Walker, Upper Holloway : . : 50}, fo)) 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green . ; ; : ert 5 mL OmnO- 
E. T. Cattley, Clerkenwell. « : : © ol 35 ee OmeO 
J. Pizzey, Hornsey ; : e . ; 5 aligybuivox “Ker 
J. Blomfield, Tottenham. ; : : ne DY © 
C. Taylor, Upper Holloway. 119 0 O 
WILKINSON BrROS., St. Thomas’s Road (accepted) 93 9 OQ 
Vorley Road and Brunswick Road. 
W. Nicholls : , : : £435 oO 
A. Walker . . F é ‘ % : 305. 20. 40 
Wilkinson Bros. . c ; ; : , PLOY WO 
(C, Wane : é : é A - 2 ig On eO 
J. Blomfield . 3 : . : : : 4,295,206 0 
J. Pizzny (accepted) . . ‘ : : » w294. 100 
Mountview Road 
W. Nicholls . : 4 : : ; » 298 0 O« 
Te Pizzey Gee? @ i Gee OP he wpwruNss! Sut2057 LO,30 
A. Walker : : : 6 : 295. O O- 
C. Taylor c : : . 6 28200-O 
J. Blomfield . ; : : : : ¢ 5 2 or ® 
EB. fe Catley : : A ; , ast ZA5i 0; O 
WILKINSON BRos. (accepled) . : : owelG7 13 O- 
MAIDSTONE. 


For Alterations to The Firs, Maidstone, for Captain Stacey. 


Mr. ARTHUR R. G. FENNING, Architect, to Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields, W.C. 
T. Barden, Maidstone . ; : ; rae Q 
Wallis & Clement, Maidstone . > : 3940 O 
A. Pryor & Co., Maidstone . ’ ‘ 3 BOO. COMO 
COxsBROS:,* Maidstone 2 4 afer) Of, 


* Accepted subject to modifications. 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


OFFICES, 93 HOPE “cary 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. 


References in all 
large towns. 


: | | . | 
rill 


Patent “Steel” Tipping Boxes: 


with Bottom falling out, Self: 


Crane used for Piling. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, OR HIRE-PURCHASE.- _ 


Patent FLUSH TANKS 


“LUSHING SYPHON 


A 


Viens De SO SOC VL. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. 


SCOTCH BUILDERS’ 


Targe Stocks. 


ADANS & C0 


London Office: 7 WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS,S.W. 


for Drain Flushing. 
FLUSH SYPHONS for Sewer Flushing. 
FLUSH LATRINES for Barracks, Schools, &c. 
FLUSH URINALS 
TROUGH CLOSETS 


Highest Award, Sanitary Congress, 1885; Ditto, 1886. 
Gold Medal and Diploma, Glasgow, 1887. 


GREASE TRAPS, &c., and all SANITARY APPLIANCES and CASTINGS. 


CO) pa Bed Se od Ze 2 dG Se BB a 


closing Spring Catch. 


CRANES. 


To hold} yard . £810 O 
Send for List. * arom hse Oa Ome O 
leas +. /O510a0 


Monk Bridge, 
| 5 YORK. 


3) 99 29 


39 39 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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MAIDSTONE—continue 1. 


For Building Grammar School for Gir 


E. W. STEPHENS, Architect, Maidstone. | 


Is, Maidstone. Mr. 


Orpington, Kent. 


ORPINGTON—continued. 
For Alterations and Decorative Repairs to Private Residence, 


Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect. 


ror & Co. : ~£3:3701.9 0 T. Heath, Orpington . - ; : - BP Ji, | tae? ee * 
T Elmore, : 31290) a: 0 | WR. Taylor, Orpington . . ; eee ome) 
Wallis & Clements 3,174.40, 0 F. Wood, Chislehurst . ‘ : : : ee Ss fie Mee | 
E. Vaughan 3,100 0 O H. SOMERFORD & SON, Clapham (accepfed ) 1760 0 
Cox Bros. . . . : . 3025 9 ©! For the Erection of New Sunday Schools in the Rear of the 
T. Barden <= 2) 0g 2,897 9 0) Baptist Chapel, Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, 
G Candlems =e ee - 2,824 0 0 Architect. 
R. AVARD (accepted ) £9 Sa) dE OKO Higgs & Hill, South Lambeth. §. . Aiea 
: W. Holt, Croydon ., ; : : é H 960 0 oO 
: rate riee id. Re Taylor & Son, Bromley . ; : ; .. .O3%p> Came 
For Street Improvement Wey ansfield. rm Re VAT Somerford & Son, Clapham : i 920 0 0 
eck SUIVEYOE, BEAHSH LG, £3 Fare F. Wood, Chislehurst ; A . : ‘ 853 0 O 
We A alia Wirieee hae oe avg T. KNIGHT, Sidcup (accépted ). ar ‘ 829 0 O 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield 302 Io Oo PENMAENMAWR 
S. - G Brishiy Mansion ae ane ° °| For Erection of New Store Premises for the Penmaenmawr 
J. BRAN Katy, [incom hace’ pred): YE a Uae Co-operative Society. Mr. ROBERT GRIERSON, Architect, 
Bangor. ; ; 
MARKET WEIGHTON. ete 
For Construction of ‘Drainage and Sewage Works, Market R. & J. Williams, Bangor. : *) ae -£722 9 0 
Weighton. Richard Williams, Penmaenmawr : ; <1 705EmOe O 
Exors. of T. Sothern, Hull (highest). —. fa 8o70 Cao William Thomas, Bangor . ‘ ’ 2. 
TURRER & SANGWIN, Hull (accepted) 1977 0 o| Evan Evans, Penmaenmawt . . . . 609 10/0 
Filteen tendere wereireceived. Evans & Jones, Bettws-y-Coed . : i . 600° 6°06 
Edward Roberts, Conway . é : 5 ab SOR eT 770 
NEWPORT (1I.W.). T. J. HUMPHREYS, Bangor (accepted ) : s{§9i= 0 26 
‘For Infants’ Classroom and Offices, Barton’s Village, Newport. 
Mr. R. BRAXTON PERRESS, Architect, Lugley Street, el PETERBOROUGH. ; 
Newport, Isle of Wight. For Building Two Houses and One Shop, Peterborough. 
J. Ball, Cowes F : . £300 0 O Gray Bros., Peterborough (too late) - £324 Oo 
Gr Hayles, Shanklin (Re235 Gok Matchin, Peterborough - . 2 5 e 480 OmrO 
“<C, Thomas, Cowes 21815) ‘o Hicks, Peterborough : eats Z - 466 10 o 
T. jenkins, Newport ZL 0 eG Sharp & Ireson, Peterborough . - : -.7 4045 0) 50 
H. B. Sharle, Newport 210 0 O Guttridge, Peterborough . : ‘ . +, 446.,0 0 
W. Dyer, Newport : 205) Onno Kidd, Peterborough . . . . «- 43/7 133-02 
ip Williams, Newport 3 5 196 707.0 Bridgfoot, Peterborough : é 3 5 - 408 16- 8 
H. Scott, Newport (accepted ) Tos \ Guo Jellings, Peterborough (accepted ) : a 400 O O 
Barton Bros. (withdrawn) . ae ks Pinder, Peterborough : A : A 4 “ 396 Oo Oo 
ORPINGTON. PONTYPRIDD. 
“For Additions and Repairs to Cottage, Orpington, Kent. | For Building House and Shop, Pontypridd. Mr. THomas 
Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect. ROWLAND, Architect, Pontypridd. 
H. SOMERFORD & SON, Clapham (acceffed) .f150 0 o PRING Bros., Pontypridd (accepted) . : .£5009 0 O 
purveying and Mathematical Instruments, THE — Palas OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, WINDOW Hh JLB) Top-Light | .ciway station for ell vatitieeot. aie Riek 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING | BLIND |WSE===35)) vawprran, BATH STONE, (*Spccifcations end Bullders' use. 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ET, COMPANY, i = i IND Address_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry. Wilts. 
Twelye-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner,| 4 LAWRENCE VWs BLIND. SEYSSEL 
Tiyrevectfe tent Leo eoales, 73, bid each Lae el 2 Soi id victonaleey ASPHALTE 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 208 Ba) she rif ; Illustrations,” ? 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. | a erraphic i Daa. | Price Lists, &e. 
= Est. 1838 


Student’s first-class set Brass Mathemati.s? Instruments | 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 Is. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SEXT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADORESS,—Ask for‘ SurVEYING List.” 


Ww. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT. 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


ane Lae, made in 
thorough ' colour 

_ Cure for ‘FRADE A MARK &! Colours 

Damp Walls = Y and 
and is = cslouriess. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufactnier 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, .0, (Established 1&6.) 


is an Improved 
Brass of a rich 
£ olden culonr; it 
can be nad32 as 
strong ws mild 
steel, and will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wroughtiron. It is 
largely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
propellers, chains ,angles and plates for launches, torgedo- 
boats, &¢ —For farther information apply to Patentee and 
Bole Manufacturer ALEXANDES DICK, 110 Cannon 
Street, London. 
eee 
CONTRACTS. 
fea LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as sccurit f 
aimite y_on behalf of 
Sanka ot Bullders oe me on performance cf levenemiagt. 
. t Contracts of every deascripti 
lates, Office, 10 Mooi gute Street, leone et = en ee 


DELTA METAL/ 


=a &e., kc. | 
4) Free on application. 


SGHOEL 


“Blinds, London.”’ 


LONDON BOARD 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Out of 17}in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls. 6a. per 100, delivered to van et our wharf. Much 1. wer 


price delivered ex ‘ship’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of ls. 7d. in stamps. 


Ss 


La 


Ze Z Z fizz / 


Dry Figured Wainscot Floorirg with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very :ow prices :—1}x44 Dry Wainscot 
Osk 457s. 9d. per square ; 1» 44ditto, 43s.; 14x4 Pitch Pine ,26s.6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 22s 9d. IMPORTERS — 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Hea’ Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea. S.W. 
Wharf and Saw mill- :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S W. 
B.anch Yard :_65 P land Street. Oxford Street, W. 


The Bonds of this C ‘ sented 
Gotenimens Destinos are aveepted by the several 


Telephone 3,1-8 
| Lerge stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, &c. 


PILKINGTON & Co, SPHAT TE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E,C, 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


QUANTITIES, ETO. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


_ BG Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. WHItTE's SYSTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
6 Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


» THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAVING AND SrgAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 
ULUMH AAXAVI. OF THK AKUHITHC. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


Price 12s,6d,-—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.0 


a i 
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SHREWSBURY. 


For Painting Market and Corn Exchange. 
EDDOWES, Borough Surveyor, Shrewsbury. 


C. Lee, Shrewsbury 
G. Sayce, Shrewsbury 


J. W. Perks, Shrewsbury . 
W. STANLEY, Shrewsbury (accepted ) 
SPALDING. 


For Building Small Houses, Spalding, for Mr. H. Stanley. 


Mr. JOSEPH SAWYER, Architect, Spalding, and 63 Chancery 
Quantities prepared by the Architect. 


Lane, W.C. 
Nine Houses. 

H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln 
Jepson & Baker, Spalding 
J. R. & J. A. Bateman, Sutton Bridge 
T. Pick, Spalding : 
HE Moore, jun., Spalding 
. Harrison, Spalding 
S. Dawson, Spalding 
C. A. Watson, Spalding 
S. Hipwell, Wisbeach 
J. Rowe, Peterborough 
H. J. Osborne, Preston 
J. Holmes, Wainfleet 
W. Greenfield, Boston 
E. Bowman, Stamford 
W. H. Lyon, Stamford 


Five Houses. 
H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln ’ 
para & Baker, Spalding 

J. R. & J. A. Bateman, Sutton Bridge 
au Pick; Spalding 

fi Moore, jun., Spalding 

C. Harrison, Spalding 

S. Dawson, Spalding 

S. Hipwell, Wisbeach 

C. A. Watson, Spalding 

J. Rowe, Peterborough 

H. J. Osborne, Preston . 

j. Holmes, Wainfleet 

W. Greenfield, Boston 

E. Bowman, Stamford 

W. H. Lyon, Stamford 


The tender of Mr. W. H. Lyon was 5 accepted. 


SUPPLEMENT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Mr. W. C. | For Building Oddfellows’ Hall at Woolston, Southampton, for 
the Raymond Lodge, M.U. Mr. JOHN H. BLIZARD, 
45a QO Honorary Architect, Southampton. 
ee SA LO, O Musselwhite, Sholing . » 4490 oO oO 
82 Io 6 Honeychurch & Mitchelmore, Southampton 460 0 Oo 
: eh a J. Hinton, Woolston : : 448 0 0 
Architect’s estimate 450 90 O 
ST. NEOTS. 
For Building Co-operative Stores, St. Neots. 
W. Osborne : : : : ? . £465 0 oO 
Wellham, jun. : . . 408 0 O 
mo 600 0 O| W. Wade 303 9 O 
1,560 0 oO 
£,S45 rd a2 SUTTON MADDOCK. 
1,543 0 o| For Taking-down and Rebuilding Sutton Maddock Church, 
10 27e OMnO Shropshire. Messrs. NICHOLSON & SONS, Architects, 
5,507. 6,0. 40 Hereford. 
1,498 I0 oO Highest tender . ot, 3389 71 
L430 mLOunO J. INwoop, Worcester and Maly ern (accepted) 1,840 0 O 
142 OM OmEO Lowest tender j : 1,595 0 O~ 
13Q5 uOmO Thirteen tenders \ were received. 
1,382 I0 oO 
rareowe |r se | WIMBORNE. — ¥ 
1,330 0 o| fOr Building the Victoria Cottage Hospital, W imborne. Mr. 
1290 0 0 W. J. FLETCHER, Architect, Wimborne. 
1170 0 0 G. Habgood, Wimborne . £898 3 0 
: Barrow & Entwistle, Winton, Bour nemouth 895. 0 O 
G. Pearcy, Langfleet Poole . SiS Oo 
Ree oe F, Meader, Wimborne 796 0 O 
865 15 ©} , Smith, Wimborne . 710 0 O 
oc : 5| G. BAKER, Wimborne (accepted ) 664 0 0 
848 6 8 WOODSTONE. 
$37 4 4 | For Building Two Houses, Woodstone, Hunts. 
832 I0 oO Rippon, Peterborough £320 2OmO 
O27 Oa O Jellings, Peterborough 1222974 O@KO 
800 0 Oo Kidd, Peterborough 294 0 0 
785 0 Oo Hicks, Peterborough 288 17 0 
FOS) UT )3 Gray Brothers, Peterborough 287 LOGO 
7538-0-'0 Guttridge, Peterborough 280 0 oO 
7) ey Binder, Peterborough . 2708*O0 
7341+0 0 Bridgefoot, Peterborough 268 0 oO 
670% 0.0 Sharp & Ireson, Peterborough 278 0 oO 
MATCHIN, Peterborough (accept 2 205529 Oz. oO 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
82 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 
Bits oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPROD JC!NG 
COLSURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Pians of Estates, with or without Views. taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
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JENKS & WOOD 
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YEADON. 
For Building Two Houses, Yeadon, for Mr. Jobn Baker. Mr. 
HAROLD CHIPPENDALE, Architect, Park Road, Guiseley. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


James Hobson, Guiseley, excavator and mason . £328 Io o 
Walter Hustler, Yeadon, carpenter and joiner . 160 0 oO 
Thomas Lamb, Yeadon, plumber : . JaROtGIe 0 
Andrew Firth, Yeadon, plasterer é : Ma GELG AO 
Joseph Richardson, Eccleshill, slater . : . Moesulsy 0 
Abraham Hardaker, Yeadon, near Leeds, painter 30:79 


YORK. 
For Piling Work,on River Bank of Esplanade, York. 
HUGHES (accepted). 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Manchester Jubilee Exhibition has employed Griffiths’s 
*Aquol” and fireproof liquid and paints exclusively for the 
painting of the whole of the exhibition buildings. The Com- 
mittee of Selection submitted the paints of the various makers 
who tendered for the exhibition to the Chemical Department 
of Owens College, Manchester, and, after analysis and careful 
inquiry, decided that the manufactures of this firm were the 
cheapest, most durable, and best paints submitted to their 
notice. We may mention that these paints are the invention of 
Mr. Thomas Griffiths, F.C.S., M.S.A., of the firm of Griffiths 
Bros. & Co., 9 New Broad Street, London (late Griffiths, 
Fletcher & Berdoe), the patentee of “Griffiths’s Patent Zinc 
White” (which we have before noticed in these columns), now 
so well known and so largely used in the naval dockyards of 
this and other countries. Griffiths’s “‘ Aquol” paint, so con- 
spicuous in the exhibition, is one of the latest of Mr. Griffiths’s 
discoveries, and is, we understand, quite a novel feature in the 
paint trade, being a pigment with an enormous covering 
power, that can be used as an oil or water-paint at discretion 
by simply mixing with cold water or the ordinary linseed oil. 
We understand that none of the objectionable ingredients that 
are found in other fireproof paints, such as silicate of soda, 
potash, alum, &c., enter into the composition of Griffiths 
Bros.’s paints, and they have this further recommendation that 
they are non-poisonous and perfectly harmless. Mr. Thomas 
Griffiths is the patentee and inventor of some of the most useful 


and best sanitary pigments we have in the market ; his name 
both at home and abroad is well known through his manufac- 
ures. 


Mr. CHARLES DAVIDSON, architect, Paisley, has ordered 
500 yards of Johnson’s patent wire lathing for Messrs. Brown 
& Polson’s new Starch Works, Paisley. 

A HANDSOME brass eagle lectern has just been presented 
to the parish church of Dungiven, in memory of the Jate Rev. 
Alexander Ross, who was for thirty-nine years vicar of the 
church. The work was executed by the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. Thesame 
firm have also supplied an eagle lectern to St. Peter’s Church, 
Chester. 


THE local bricklayers, stonemasons, and plasterers of 
Burton-on-Trent having agitated for an increase of wages, the 
matter was referred to Mr. E. James, of Stapenhill, for arbitra- 
tion between the bricklayers and master builders. Mr. James 
awards a farthing per hour rise for the bricklayers, and the 
builders have decided to give the stonemasons and plasterers a 
similar rise. 

THE timber growth of the United States has been wonder- 
fully augmented since the introduction of “ Arbor Day” fifteen 
years ago. Now twenty States set a day apart annually for 
planting trees, and it is estimated that in consequence over 
6,000,000 trees are now growing on formerly barren lands. 


MESSRS. MORTIMER & SHEPHERD have carried out the 
electric lighting of the works at Bournemouth now in progress 
for the Free Library and School of Art, which is being built for 
Mr. J. J. Norton. The contractors are in consequence able to 
carry on the work night and day. 

A CONFERENCE of masters and men engaged in the 
Bolton engineering trade was held on Thursday in last 
week in the presence of the Mayor, who submitted the 
following proposition :—‘ The men to resume work forth- 
with at the present wages, and work overtime if required. 
A committee of six masters and six workmen to be formed to 
ascertain whether wages in Bolton are as high as those in 
Manchester and surrounding district; if found to be lower, 
then the increased rate to be paid to the men from the time 
of their resumption of work.” The masters agreed to this 
proposal, and then the men retired to consider it. On their 
return they stated they could not accept it, but made the 
following counter proposal :—“ That a joint committee of six 
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workmen and six employers be formed to ascertain the rate 
of wages in competitive firms in Manchester within three miles 
of the Exchange.” The employers declined to accept this. 
The men consider that the three-mile radius of the Exchange 
comprises the Manchester district, whilst the employers advo- 
cate a twelve-miles radius. 


WE have just received a copy of a new illustrated and 
priced catalogue of wrought-iron casements, &c., issued by Mr. 
Henry Hope, of 55 Lionel Street, Birmingham. It contains 
48 pages of illustrated and descriptive matter, and has been 
compiled with very great care, and with a view to completeness 
in every detail. Almost every form of casement is included, 
viz., casements opening outwardly or inwardly, hung at the 
side, either right or left hand, the top or the bottom, or to 
swing, and fittings of a very great variety and form of action 
can be applied. The first casement in the book is Section 
No. 1. The iron of which it is made has been specially rolled, 
with a view to its being wind and watertight and at the same 
time strong, durable, and of a neat appearance ; and we should 
say, judging both by our own observations and by the testi- 
monials from experienced architects who have used them, that 
each of the above features has been fully carried out. Following 
these are a number of pages of casements of various forms, 
each intended for a special purpose, including hoppers and 
swinging lights for churches, schools, &c., wrought-iron win- 
dows, copper casements, and cast-iron windows of every 
description. Among the latter is a special suite of stable 
windows, the advantages of which are that they are perfect in 
fit and appearance (a quality most unusual in cast-iron windows), 
and the swing-light is self-closing and weather-proof. The 
manufacture of the goods in this catalogue is not confined to 
England alone, as we understand that Mr. Hope has executed 
orders for all parts of the world, two lots, in fact, having been 
sent away within the last month, one for a church in New 
Zealand, and the other for a church at Sierra Leone. This 
catalogue will be very useful to architects, builders, and con- 
tractors. 


Two new public-houses in different districts which have 
just been rebuilt, serve to show the growing taste that has 
sprung up of late for artistic adornment. The Hare, in 
Hoxton Street, Hoxton, is not situated in a neighbourhood 
where one would look for esthetic taste, but the house now 
rejoices in two high-class pictures in encaustic tiles from the 
tileries of Messrs. Carter, of Poole. The two pictures give 


spirited representations of Zhe JM/eez and The Last Spur’. 
The artist has made the most of the different varieties of cha- 
racter which a meet brings together in front of a picturesque 
old tavern, whilst the horses and hounds afford plenty of lie 
and bustle. In the second scene, during a grand hurst across 
country, the scenery and action are varied, and fine bits of 
landscape under a cloudy sky are introduced. The surround- 
ings and the pictures are in good taste and appropriate. The 
Swan Tavern, in Great Dover Street, Borough, has just been 
decorated with two mural pictures in accord with the title of 
the house. The first is rather Medieval, representing the 
royal hunters “ nicking” the royal birds, which it was death to 
any one to kill; and the second gives a picnic somewhat in 
the Italian style, with singing to guitar accompaniment. The 
bright costumes indicate the Queen Anne period. The artist 
has shown in all cases a mastery of colouring and harmony in 
grouping and imbuing together different types of character. 
These are but two of many houses which Messrs. Carter have 
adorned with their mural pictures, all of which are illustrative 
of the history or traditions of the respective hostels. One of 
the best, perhaps, is the Cambrian, in Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square. The surroundings of the pictures in the way 
of majolica framework, or glazed ware, are in all cases suitable, 
and the mosaic inlay work of the passages still further illus- 
trate, by motto and outline figure, the character of the respective 
houses. 


Mr. COo.Les, the zealous administrator of the Plumbers’ 
Company, delivered a lecture in Dundee last week explana- 
tory of the company’s endeavours te bring plumbing up to that 
state of efficiency which is now demanded. It appears that 
workmen in Dundee are anxious to comply with the conditions 
that are requisite in order to obtain the privilege of possessing 
one of the Plumbers’ Company’s certificates. 


CLAIM FOR DAMAGES. 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool City Council on Wednesday 
reference was made to the action brought against the Corpora- 
tion for heavy damages of 75.9007. by Mr. R. W. Preston, for 
the alleged pollution of a well, which, it was explained, had 
been satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. Bartlett said, in fairness to the Council and the public, 
such an important matter, involving several thousands of pounds, 
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should not have been passed over without a single word from 
the chairman of the Health Committee. It was due to the 
members of the Council that they should be made acquainted 
with the general terms, if not the exact terms, of the arrange- 
ment. : 0,2 

Mr. J. B. Smith stated that when the subject originally came 
up it was fully discussed in the Health Committee, and it was 
proposed that it be left to him as chairman to manage it, with 
power to consult one or two members of the committee in case 
of necessity. The matter extended over several months, and 
the committee came to the conclusion that it was advisable to 
employ very able counsel Accordingly Sir Charles Russell was 
retained, and the committee were guided by his advice. On 
the morning on which the case came on Sir Charles Russell, 
after consultation with the Attorney-General, who was acting 
for the other side, came to the conclusion to put the question of 
a compromise before the Town Clerk and himself. He, as 
chairman of the committee, considered the matter with Mr. 
Atkinson very carefully, and Sir Charles Russell strongly 
recommended that the compromise should be made, and the 
case was subsequently settled. In reference to the terms and 
details, of course the minutes which were passed at last Thurs- 
day’s meeting of the Health Committee might, if it was thought 
fit, be read. In discussing the proceedings generally, the com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that it was not desirable to say 
more in public, because the matter was rather a complicated 
one, and might lead to further difficulty. The committee fully 
approved of what he had done, and the members present 
almost unanimously approved of it also. He did not desire to 
say any more about it, but if Mr. Bartlett wished it the com- 
promise with Mr. Preston could be read. 

Mr. Sheen : Is it desirable that at this stage it should be 
published ? 

The Town Clerk: I think it would be very desirable for it 
not to be published ; at the same time there is not so much ob- 
jection to it that I should say it should not be done. 

Mr. Bartlett repeated his previous objection to the case 
being passed over in such a manner, and was of opinion that 
they ought to have the matter explained tothem. He did not 
propose to reopen it, but at the same time he could not see why 
if they wrangled—as they did occasionally—over such sums as 
soz. and too/, that a matter involving thousands of pounds 
should be passed over without a single word of explanation. It 
was not his desire to quarrel with the terms, but he thought 
they ought to know what they were 


Mr. Byrne quite agreed with Mr. Bartlett, and considered it 
a great shame that members of the Council should be kept in 
the dark on such an important subject. Some of his con- 
stituents, as well as people from other constituencies, had called 
upon him to ask for an explanation, and he knew nothing about 
it. It was only by accident, he supposed, that they had heard 
anything at all about it in the papers. No matter how eligible 
and experienced a gentleman might be, it was wrong to leave 
such an important matter in the hands of one or two, or even & 
committee. Such an important action for 75,000/. should come 
before the Council, so that they might have an idea of what 
was going on, 

Mr. J. B. Smith remarked that the affair had, as he had 
before said, been discussed in the committee, where it was 
thought in the interests of the public and the Corporation that 
it was not desirable more attention should be called to it. The 
Town Clerk had prepared a memorandum which he thought 
might be made public, and he therefore asked him te 
read it. 

The Town Clerk then read the following statement :— 

Juniper Street Sewer.—Plaintiffs claimed 75,9007. In the 
course ofa discussion at the Health Committee it was suggested 
that an offer should be made to make the sewer watertight, and 
supply water free for, say, a year, and to suspend hostilities in 
order to see whether the result of making the sewer water- 
tight would be that the pollution of the water would cease. 
This suggested arrangement seemed to the Town Clerk a very 
one-sided one. Ifthe result turned out that the well at the end 
of the year was free from pollution, then it would have been 
almost conclusive proof that the Corporation were liable for the 
damage. If, on the other hand, the pollution still existed, the 
plaintiffs could still have gone on with the action, and would 
have contended that the rock had been so saturated with 
pollution that the mere fact of making the sewer good would 
not affect the question. It would merely have delayed the pro- 
ceedings without any advantage to the Corpcration. The 
plaintiffs pleadings show clearly that they expected from 
the Corporation a permanent supply of pure water 
or its value in cash. Immediately before the day of trial 
the plaintiffs, in writing, offered a settlement on the basis 
of the Corporation executing such works as would give 
the plaintiffs pure water, the test to be continuous purity for 
two years. As the Corporation were advised that the pollution 
did not come from any cause over which they had control, but 
was the natural consequence of sinking wells in such a position, 
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the offer could not be entertained. The Attorney-General, on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, and Sir Charles Russell, on behalf of 
the Corporation, had a conference, with the result of the present 
settlement being arrived at. The terms of the settlement are 
shortly these :—The Corporation to pay 1,250/. towards the 
plaintiffs’ costs. The Corporation to pay their own costs, 
which will be about 2,000/. The Corpcration to return the 
plaintiffs 4o9/. out of the moneys paid by them for water from 
August 1, 1886, to May 21, 1887. The Corporation to give the 
plaintiffs not exceeding 1,100,000 gallons of water per week for 
two years, the supply of free water to cease if in the meantime 
the plaintiffs’ wells become pure. The Corporation to repair 
the sewer in Juniper Street. It will thus be seen that at the 
end of two years, whether the water in the wells be pure or 
impure, the Corporation are free from liability. The cost to 
the Corporation in money will be about 3,659/. This was a 
settlement of the action. 


WIRRAL WATER SUPPLY. 


AN extension of works has been made by the West Cheshire 
Water Company at Heswall, a locality which has for long 
suffered from the want of a good water supply, this being a 
great drawback to its many facilities for forming a desirable 
residential district. The wells of the company are situated in 
Prenton, and they are now in a position to provide a continuous 
supply of water to the inhabitants of that portion of Wirral. 
A second well, with additional machinery, has been sunk at 
Prenton, and a line of 6-inch pipes has been laid in the town- 
ships of Prenton, Woodchurch, Thingwall, and Pensby, through 
which the water is pumped a distance of 4} miles, to the new 
water tower erected upon the highest point of Heswall Hill. 
The basement of the tower is substantially built of brick and 
stone, the walls being of unusual thickness. On the upper 
part of the tower there is a wrought-iron tank 30 feet in 
diameter and 25 feet deep, capable of holding 100,000 
gallons of water. The height of the tower, including 
the tank, is 58 feet, thereby providing a sufficient pres- 
sure of water to any house that may be erected in the 
district. The distributing mains are laid in the upper and 
lower roads of the parish of Heswall to the junction of the new 
road leading to the railway station, and along the telegraph 
road to the “slack,” so that the inhabitants will have an 


abundant and constant supply of water pumped daily fresh 
from the wells of the company, thus displacing a primitive 
mode of supply by donkey-carts and tubs. Since the West 
Cheshire Water Company obtained their Act in 1884 they have 
extended their mains to Landican, Upton, Irby, and Thurs- 
taston, at which latter place the mansion of Mr. T. H. Ismay 
is supplied, nearly four miles from the reservoir; while in 
another direction large mains have been laid for supplying 
water to Bromborough and Raby and the townships of Hooton, 
Eastham, and Childer Thornton, the mains now extending 
across the peninsula of Wirral from the Mersey to the Dee. 
Mr. J. Lloyd is the engineer under whose direction the new 
works have been constructed. 


THE LATE MR. WILLIAM FOWLER. 


THE death is announced of Mr. William Fowler, which took 
place at his residence at Wood End, Erdington, Birmingham, 
after a very short illness, in his 69th year. Mr. Fowler was 
one of the most eminent and best-known surveyors and land 
agents in the Midiand Counties, an occupation in which he 
succeeded his father, Mr. William Fowler, and his grandfather, 
Mr. Richard Fowler, whose business capacity he inherited, and 
whose honourable professional traditions he steadily maintained. 
As a surveyor and agent, Mr. Fowler was largely employed by 
some of the largest landowners in the district, and he was also- 
(in conjunction with his father) engaged to a great extent in the 
acquisition of land required from time to time for the pur- 
poses of the London and North-Western and the Midland 
Railway systems. As an authority on all questions of 
assessment and rating, he stood very high. He served 
for many years as chairman of the Assessment Committee of 
the Aston Union, was consulted by the Corporation, and was 
frequently nominated as referee by the Board of Trade and 
other public bodies, besides acting as umpire in many im- 
portant arbitrations, and still oftener as a witness before Par- 
liamentary and other committees. In these capacities his great 
knowledge, based upon long experience and keen observation, 
gave a high value to his opinion, and his clearness of expression 
and remarkable felicity of illustration impressed his evidence 
almost irresistibly upon tribunals before whom it was given. 
His fairness and honesty, as may well be imagined, were addi- 
tional factors in the estimation in which he was held as 
a professional witness. In public life Mr. Fowler took 
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little share. He was a magistrate for the county of Warwick, 
an ex-officio member of the Board of Guardians, and an 
active participator in movements of a social, educational, 
and charitable kind in the country district in which he lived ; 
but he sought no office, and though of strong Conservative 
opinions, he took no prominent part in politics. At one period 
the Corporation of Birmingham found in him a resolute and 
ultimately successful assailant, and justifiably so, for he was 
one of the sufferers by the nuisance created by the former and 
neglected sewage farm at Saltley, and as one of “the Gravelly 
Hill relators” he did much to promote the legal efforts which 
finally led to a change of system, and to a complete reform, 
under the direction of the new committee, headed by Mr. 
Alderman Avery. In this respect Mr. Fowler indirectly ren- 
dered an important service to Birmingham as well as to the 
district affected by the nuisance. Personally Mr. Fowler was 
held in great esteem and regard by a large circle of friends, a 
tribute due to his eminent social qualities, his good nature, his 
literary acquirements, and the playful and kindly wit which 
enlivened his conversation on almost every subject. He will be 
seriously missed and sincerely regretted. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


THE annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute was held 
on May 26 at the Institute of Civil Engineers, Westminster, 
under the presidency of Mr. Daniel Adamson. In his address 
a summary was given of the leading properties ofiron and steel 
as they are now understood by the workers of those metals. 
Reviewing the three classes of metal described, the pure iron 
carrying only 19 tons per square inch, the mild steel with 
{ per cent. of alloy carrying 28 to 30 tons per square inch, while 
the hard metal having 1°75 per cent. of alloy will carry 58 to 
60 tons per square inch, the President said it need not surprise 
any of us if disaster and calamity follow an inappropriate 
selection of a valuable metal for a wrong purpose. This proper 
selection, however, is not all that is required—more especially 
in a manufacturing and commercial point of view—as the 
stronger the metal hot more skill is required by the worker of 
metals, and also by the constructive engineer, as the risk of 
failure by any work put upon the strong material increases with 
the carrying power over colour heats. In many cases of 
recorded disaster cooling alone has produced self-destruction 
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by irregular contraction, and quick and unequal heating over 
limited sections has, in the opposite direction, occasionally 
destroyed valuable articles. 

The Institute might take upon itself the responsibility of 
directing by further suggestions the application of special 
metals to be applied and used in the construction of large 
public works, such as a proper economical and safe material for 
the universal construction of railway and river bridges, both of 
moderate and large spans? It is true that permission would 
probably have to be officially obtained from one or two govern- 
ing bodies for the more universal application and permanent 
use of a higher-carrying metal for such purposes. Such appli- 
cation might be even refused; but no existing body, Parliamen- 
tary or otherwise, can refuse to grant permission for the 
application of the most suitable material for any given struc- 
ture when the law which governs the strength of such a 
material is founded on true formule. No doubt can exist that 
if the ironfounder knows and declares what he wants, the iron- 
masters connected with this Institute will be found equal to 
the requirements imposed upon them, and will produce every 
variety of cast iron needed for all general, special, and excep- 
tional applications. The ironfounder and the manufacturing 
engineer will be'compelled to follow their brethren as regards 
the use of stee] by adopting a suitable iron, after a wise selec- 
tion suited to the purpose for which it is intended to be used. 
This can only be done by a sound and clear knowledge of the 
properties of cast iron and its appropriate uses. A known 
quality or composition of cast iron will be in demand rather 
than any given brand of ever-varying compound. 

Sir B. Samuelson read the first paper, being notes on the 
Terni Steel Works in Italy, the principal interest in which was 
in showing the development of the natural resources of a 
country which had hitherto offered only objects of interest of a 
very different kind. Terni had been selected by the Italian 
Government for a manufactory of steel ordnance, as being re- 
moved from the sea, and therefore secure against sudden attack 
in case of invasion. He gave an account of the construction 
of the works, the motive power of which is supplied by the 
river Nera. The water arrives at the works with a pressure due 
to the height of 205 metres 70 centimetres, and consequently of 
203 atmospheres. This power is applied for the purposes of the 
works to fifty turbines, revolving on horizontal axes, and four 
water pressure engines. These latter set in motion com- 
pressors, by means of which the air is compressed to 5 atmo 
spheres in a receiver of 1,000 metres capacity, built of cast-iron 
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pipes I metre 25 centimetres in diameter. The pressure of air 
is regulated by reaction against a column of water which 
descends from a reservoir situated 50 metres above the level of 
the steel works, and the air is distributed for working all the 
hammers and cranes. In this manner water and compressed 
air are exclusively employed for the purposes for which steam 
is used in other similar works. The economy derived from 


_this mode of working is obvious : the expense of fuel and the 


maintenance of boilers falls away entirely, the only cost to be 
set against them being that of the first installation, so far as it 
may be in excess of what engines and boilers would have cost, 
and the relatively moderate cost of maintenance. As regards 
the former, it was indicated to him that the excess of cost over 
engines, boilers, &c., was about 30,000/., the iaterest of which at 
5 per cent. would evidently be infinitely less than the cost of 
fuel alone would have been in that locality in order to furnish 
the requisite power. 

Mr. Snellus said that this emphasised the point dealt with 
by the President of the necessity of finding new markets. 
Hitherto this country used to supply Italy and Spain with steel, 
and now both these countries were manufacturing their own. 

Mr. Richards said that these things raised a serious thought 
regarding their future, for those Continental countries closed 
their markets against Britain by raising their tariffs ; and where, 
therefore, were they to look for new markets ? 

Sir L. Bell pointed out that as to future markets for steel 
they had, in his opinion, no limit, if only people all over the 
world could be persuaded to use iron or steel to something like 
the extent of even a quarter the quantity used in this country. 

Sir B. Samuelson said he was glad the discussion had taken 
an economic turn. He could not press too strongly, especially 
on the young members of the Institution, the desirableness of 
bringing about improved commercial and technical education. 
There were still immense fields for iron and steel in China and 
Japan, and if the Germans could go there and be able to address 
Chinese Ministers and merchants in their own language, while 
the representatives of British houses could not, it would give a 
considerable advantage to the German and Belgian manu- 
facturers. A knowledge of Chinese, therefore, might be worth 
a good many shillings per ton of the steel manufactured in this 
country. 

The thanks of the Institute were given to Sir B. Samuelson 
for his paper. 

Mr. Geo, Allan read a long paper on “ Patent Composite 
Steel and Iron.” The material, he said, was made for such 


purposes as axles, chains, boiler plates, &c., by combining 
fibrous iron of a high quality with mild steel—in other words, 
by surrounding with or embedding a series of strands of high 
quality iron in mild open-hearth steel, and subsequently rolling 
down the ingots into bars, plates, or any desired section in the 
ordinary way. The combination was really effected during the 
casting operation, supplemented by the work put upon the 
material by the subsequent heating and rolling, when the 
surfaces of the steel and iron were perfectly welded together. ° 

At the second day’s meeting, Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, 
alluding to the question which had been raised respecting new 
markets for iron, stated that the United Kingdom consumed, 
after deducting the iron exported, about 290 lbs, per annum of 
this metal per head of the population, the United States 
following with 270 lbs. Of the{entire population of the globe, 
however, the consumption of iron was only about 32 lbs. per 
head, or about one-ninth of the consumption of the United 
Kingdom and America. It was a striking fact that of the entire 
population of the world—1,425,000,000—there were I,914,000,000 
who used less than 2 lbs. of iron per head per annum, and of 
these 517,000,000 who used less than half a pound per head per 
annum. 

Mr. James Riley read a paper on “ The Different Methods 
of Treatment of Mild Steel in the Manufacture of P ates.” 
The investigations which formed the subject of the paper were 
carried out some time ago with the view of obtaining evidence 
on points which had from time to time arisen in discussion, 
either at the works with which Mr. Riley is connected, or during 
public consideration of papers dealing with the behaviour of 
steel plates. In arranging the programme of tests the following 
considerations were had regard to :—(1) The effects of different 
amounts of “ work” done on the ingot and slab in making plates 
to be shown by using ingots and slabs of different sizes, and 
reducing them to plates of various thicknesses ; (2) the com- 
parative results due to “reheating” or “soaking” ingots ; 
(3) the results of “hammering” compared with those due to 
“cogging” the ingot ; (4) the merits of “ cross-rolling” as com- 
pared with rolling in one direction only ; (5) the results due to 
annealing ; (6) any points worth noting in carrying out a large 
series of bend tests under different kinds of treatment. The 
paper was illustrated by four tables arranged in elaborate detail. 
The conclusion arrived at with reference to the relative 
value of reheating and soaking was that the two modes of 
treatment gave the same results, the balance of advantages, 
however, being slightly in favour of the soaked ingot. 
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THE GRINDING QUESTION. 


A CASE having been lately tried in a County Court to recover 
ninepence, the amount alleged to be due over and above nine- 
pence (one hour's pay) already allowed for grinding tools, the 


Judge remarked that any notice or agreement, if properly | 


posted on the works by an employer, would be binding if 
worked under by workmen. In consequence of these remarks 
the Central Association of Master Builders issued the following 


notice :—‘* All carpenters and joiners accepting employment on | 


these works will, on discharge, be allowed one hour only to collect 
and sharpen their tools, or in default of such notice one hour’s 


pay will be granted. This allowance will only be made when ' 


the workman shall have been employed six days.” The Car- 
penters’ Society at once preposed a Conference with the Central 
Association, and this was held on May 24, when the following 


resolution was unanimously agreed to :—“ That carpenters and | 


joiners in receipt of full wages having been employed fifty 
hours shall, on discharge, receive one hour’s notice and one 
hour’s wages for grinding, and the time allowed shall be occu- 
pied for that purpose.” Satisfaction is felt at the amicable 
termination of what might have led to a serious dispute. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE APPLIED ARTS, AND THEIR 
RELATION TO COMMON LIFE.* 
By WALTER CRANE. 
MAN, in a natural and primitive condition, does not begin 
to think of ornamental art until his physical wants are 
satisfied, since art is,in its true sense, after all, only a spon- 
taneous manifestation of mental life in form, colour, or line— 
the outcome of surplus human energy. It is only under what 
is called modern civilisation that this natural order is artificially 
reversed, and men are forced, to attempt at least, to produce 
forms of art in order to satisfy their physical wants. Our 
troubles and failures in art may mostly be traced, directly or 
indirectly, to this condition of things; all the horrors and 


* A paper read before the Applied Art Section of the Society of 
Arts. 


aii 1808. 


abominations perpetrated in the name of art, from the produc- 
tions of the poor man whom necessity compels to chalk on the 


| pavement, through the countless vanities and inanities of the 


fashionable store, to the refined cruelty of what is known as 
the “pot boiler” in the “ Fine Art” Exhibition. 

The primitive hunter in his cave when his earliest efforts in 
applied art in the form of flint weapons had secured to him a 


, sufficiency of fish and game and furred overcoats, began to 


record his i npressions of the chase, and to scratch the forms of 
his favourite animals on their bones. If these representations 
of reindeer, mammoth, and bison be indeed the earliest 
examples of design, it would seem that its first impulse is 
imitative rather than what I should term expressive and decora- 
tive ; the spirit of the picturesque sketcher recording his im- 
pressions of natural forms, rather than the ordered, systematic, 
applied art of the inventive designer, who uses natural forms or 
colours, much as a musician his notes to produce a rhythmical 
arrangement, a tune, a pattern; and such a pattern may be 
made to express not only the beauty of the material in which it 
is wrought, but also the utmost play of fancy and imaginative 


resource. If this inference is correct, we may perhaps take 


comfort in the thought that out of our present pictorial zeal and 
cultivation of the picturesque sketcher, we may be led to the 
study of a more abstract, ideal, and intellectual side of art. 
However the conscious invention of line and its variation 
in pattern came about, whether by the burnt stick of the idler 
(according to Mr, Whistler), or on the soft clay of the primitive 
potter, it is tolerably obvious that certain primitive patterns are 
derived from certain necessities of construction, such as the 
chequer from the square plait of a rush matting, when they are 
not taken straight from Nature’s pattern-book, as in fish or 
serpent scale, and fan from leaf or shell. One of the most 
natural impulses in man is to make a mark or cut upon some- 
thing directly he has time on his hands. We can watch the 
development of this impulse in children. One line or mark 
suggests another, and strokes following one another in a certain 
order are found to have a pleasant and interesting effect. 
Strings of them round clay vessels were found to make them 
more exciting to the eye than the plain surface. The handles 
of dirks and hunting knives and horns, bows, hatchets, nay, 
even man’s own skin, all offered opportunities for the early 
ornamental impulse in carving and painting patterns. The 
implements in constant use, on which, indeed, rude as they 
were, life itself depended ; the things most familiar, most valu- 


| able, constantly before the eyes or in the hands—these were 
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the first things to receive the touch of art, which was then 
“ applied” indeed, and applied only. 

If we follow the manifestations of the artistic sense through 
the great historic periods, say from Homer to Shakespeare, we 
shall always find life and art, beauty and use, hand in hand ; 
the utmost artistic skill of invention and craftsmanship lavished 
upon cups and bowls, upon lamps and pitchers, upon dress and 
jewellery, upon arms and armour. We shall find the highest 
imagination, the most graceful fancy, and even wit, humour, 
and satire, in the service of architecture, recording and reflect- 
ing the sentiment of the people; built into cathedral aisles 
and vaults, or glowing from the windows, frescoed upon the 
walls, or gleaming in the splendour of mosaic, or carved in end- 
less fertility of resource on the stalls and misereres. 

Under economic conditions of the production of all things 
for the service or delight of man, for use instead of, as now, for 
profit, the craftsman was an artist, and all objects under his 
hand naturally developed a characteristic beauty. Ornament 
was organic, completely adapted to its material, and expressive 
of its object; but with all our industrial organisation, sub- 
division of labour, and machine production, we have destroyed 
the art of the people, the art of common things and common 
life—and are even now awakening to the fact. 

Under a commercial system of production and exchange 
all art has been rigidly divided into classes, like the society it 
reflects. Since we have to sell it across the counter, as it were, 
we must take the weights and scales to it ; we must apply to 
an article of commerce the tests and standards of commerce. 
Thus we have divided beauty and use, and made them up in 
separate parcels; or perhaps, having reduced both to powder, 
we try a conscious blend of the two to suit average tastes. We 
Ihave the arts all ticketed and pigeon-holed on the shelves 
behind us. We have “industrial,” “decorative,” or ‘‘ applied” 
art, as we now call it, and “fine” art. Fine art and “the arts 
not fine,” as my friend Mr. Lewis Day has it. Thus by degrees 
the vast general public, who must get their ideas of art, like 
other things, ready made, have been taught to understand by 
the word “art” chiefly that form of portable, and often specu- 
lative, property—cabinet pictures in oil. Nor is this altogether 
wonderful, considering how, under our system of wholesale 
machine production, the appliances of common life have lost 
their individuality, interest, and meaning, together with their 
beauty. We are not sensible of any particular individual effort 
of thought or invention in an object which is only one of 


chairs and tables, the moulding and panelling of our woodwork, 
and the metalwork of our sacred hearth itself, are taken as 
matters of course, like other productions of commerce. They 
were not specially made for you and | ; they must be made to 
suit Smith and Jones equally well or equally ill; and we shall 
probably be charmed to see them in each other’s houses. We 
know that furniture and fittings are only made to sell at a profit 
while the fashion lasts. Trade demands its “ novelties” every 
season, and it would never pay to let a man sit contentedly in 
the chair that was solidly built for his grandfather. Much 
better let him fall between two stools in his uncertainty as to 
in which of the confidently named upholsterers’ styles to seat 
himself. 

Then, as to the application of art to the walls of his dwelling 
itself, is the average man in a much better case? You cannot 
expect him to put up costly and permanent decorations for the 
benefit of his landlord, either outside or inside. Heisa wandering 
hermit-crab, only too glad to find an empty shell that will 
reasonably fit him, at a not too exorbitant rent—and as for 
decoration—well, at least there are paint and paper-hangings. 

Of course they that are rich can hire a great architect, and 
dwell in a perfect grammar of ornament. They can import the 
linings of Italian temples and tombs, and the spoils of eastern 
mosques, to breakfast, dine, or play billiards in. The only fear 
is that Tottenham Court Road will soon be thick itself of cheap 
imitations of such antique wreckage; that Westbourne Park 
and Camden Town may be even with Mayfair and South Ken- 
sington ! Cannot the moderate citizen already command his 
household gods in any style at the shortest notice? Great is 
commercial enterprise ! Nothing is too high or too low for it! 
Where your fancy is there will the man of profits be also. 

The distinct awakening of interest and practice in the applied 
arts, which is a mark of our time, I should be the last to belittle 
or attempt to ignore ; but at the same time, with all it has done 
and is doing for our education, with all the remarkable skill 
and reproductive antiquarian energy it has called forth, I feel 
that we are landed in a strange predicament. For while, on the 
one hand, new sensibility to beauty in common things and new 
desire for them is awakened, on the other, they are in danger 
of being choked by that very facility of industrial production 
which floods the market with counterfeit—set in motion by all 
the machinery of that commercial enterprise which is the boast 
of the age, but which all the time, by the very necessity of its 
progress, is fast obliterating the remains of ancient art and 
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us, that we were a people who gathered with one hand while 
we scattered with the other. r ; 

Economic conditions prevent our artisans from being artists. 
They have become practically, and speaking generally, slaves 
of machines. The designer is another being from the crafts- 
man. It is only by a study of the conditions of the material 
in which the design is to be carried out that we can get even 
workable designs ; and even at the best, the designer who has 
no practical acquaintance with any of the handicrafts neces- 
sarily loses that stimulus to invention, that suggestive adapta- 
bility which the actual manipulation of the material, and first- 
hand acquaintance with its own peculiar limitations and 
advantages, always gives. 

One who develops a faculty for design has rarely a chance 
of being other than a designer. He has no time to make 
experiments, to strike out new paths ; he must stick to the line 
by which he has become known in order to get a living. 
Nothing narrows a man so much as working continually in the 
same groove. The utmost that can be said for specialising a 
single capacity is that you get an extraordinary mechanical or 
technical facility at the cost of all other qualities. It may not 
be possible to be supreme in more than one art, but the arts 
illustrate each other, and a knowledge of other arts, and their 
capacities and limitations, is sure to react upon an artist’s prac- 
tice in the one which most absorbs him. It is true we hear of 
artists here and there, who, though in the eye of the world 
inseparably associated with some particular form of, say, pic- 
torial ability, nevertheless cultivate some secret amour in the 
form of a handicraft. 

Professor Herkomer invited us the other day to see his won- 
derful application of the arts—his demonstration of their prac- 
tical unity on his own premises at Bushey ; and a most striking, 
interesting, and instructive exhibition it was. Perhaps few 
who know him only by his pictures would suspect him of being 
an accomplished artist or craftsman in many other arts, notably 
in wrought-iron. From the personal point of view, he offers a 
solution of how to associate art with every-day life. He is 
devoting his energy and artistic skill and invention to making 
domestic art, including architecture, monumental. The works 
at Bushey, if Professor Herkomer will allow me to say so, 
exemplify not only the power of individual direction and 
organisation, but also the power of co-operation and unity of 
aim in the arts founded upon, solidified and supported by 
family traditions of skill, invention, and workmanship in the 
crafts, and how effectively all may be united in a common pur- 
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pose. Another noteworthy fact was the remarkable way in 
which scientific and mechanical invention can be made to serve 
artistic purposes, as in Professor Herkomer’s application of the 
dental point to the carving and chasing of metal, and in the 
drilling machines we saw preparing work for the wood-carver. 
In so far as such a use of machinery does not necessarily con- 
demn any man to be the slave of it—to be a machine-minder 
all his life—it would seem to be the natural and reasonable use 
of machinery in the preparation of work, to save the drudgery 
and waste of energy in its preparatory stages, and so reserve 
the delicate handwork until the stage at which it becomes 
really effective. 

One question here occurs to me I have often wished to ask 
Professor Herkomer, and perhaps he will let me take the 
present opportunity of doing so. In a lecture given at Toynbee 
Hall a while ago, he is reported to have said (I know not 
whether correctly or no), in speaking of the early struggles of 
his family in America, that at one time it was part of their 
work to carve wooden brackets for houses, and figure-heads for 
ships, and other “degrading” work. It was this phrase 
“degrading” that troubled me, since to my mind no. honest 
work is degrading, only the excess of it, or the conditions under 
which itis done. As to figure-heads, rudely carved, quaint, and 
grotesque as they sometimes were, with their accompanying 
scrollwork, they are, I fear, with the last relics of applied art, 
disappearing from our ships, and I for one certainly deplore it, 
and feel that the black iron sides of our smart and swift 
“clippers” and “liners” look somewhat bald and devoid of 
suggestion and romance compared with the old wooden walls 
and their interesting carving and ships’ carpentry. 

There was another thing that struck me about Professor 
Herkomer’s work, and that was the feeling and poetic senti- 
ment he had enshrined in some of his beautiful carved cabinets. 
We all know the sentiment and charm of association which 
naturally gathers in time about some piece of domestic fur- 
niture. Now art applied to furniture has the same, or rather a 
higher, power than time, for it can, by beauty of design and 
workmanship, invest a seat, or a cabinet, or a fireplace with a 
poetry of its own, far more subtle, penetrating, and suggestive 
than perhaps any form of art, because indissolubly associated 
with daily life and its drama. 

But when we hand over the production of these things to 
the trader, how can any sentiment or poetic thought collect 
about an armchair, for instance, that will not bear the weight 
of time, and has never received the touch of art? 
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I dare say furniture may be found to serve our turn—good 
enough for our shifting life of hurry, and strong enough to last 
out its own fashion. I can only say that, if we care for genuine 
art in these things, we must not expect to get them under the 
ordinary conditions of trade. 

Yet there is not a thing we use, not the commonest appli- 
ance in our houses, that does not show some effort, at least, to 
have been spent upon it to make itself presentable to humanity. 
Unfortunately, nowadays, when native instinct has been so 
much swamped by forced mechanical industrial production, 
and the search for mere mechanical smoothness and superficial 
polish, instead of the finish which only comes of thought and 
loving care, these efforts to be ornamental are too consciously 
afterthoughts, while the eye is on the market and its blind 
chances and uninspiring averages. The added ornament to a 
thing of utility, instead of being a manifestation of the crafts- 
man’s feeling who made it, and his sense of pleasure in his 
work, is too often some miserable shred torn from the reminis- 
cences of some dead language of decoration—all its grace and 
spirit gone ; and even if moderately adapted in type and form 
to its purpose, is not calculated to bring a light to any eye, or 
joy to any heart, since it is but the product of joyless toil and 
competitive production—the mechanical smirk on the face of 
the thing of commerce that it is, intended to beguile the simple- 
minded and unwary into the momentary belief that it is a 
desirable and beautiful thing, when, in another sense than the 
poet’s, it— 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 

The unhappy cheapening and vulgarising of ornament, so 
far from fostering a taste for art, only degrades and distorts 
the natural feeling for beauty which, with reasonable scope and 
pleasant surroundings, would develop itself, as it has always 
done. Let not commerce pride itself in cant phrase on its claim 
that it places “art within the reach of all,” for how could that 
have become necessary until art had first been put out of 
reach? What could compensate for whole tracts of country 
desolated, and for the crowding of the people in our cities under 
conditions which put ideas of human dignity and beauty 
practically out of the question for the million ? 

Among the secondary reasons for the decay of inventive 
and spontaneous design in the applied arts, I believe the hard- 
and-fast line which has been drawn between the artist and the 
craftsman is answerable, and the separation of the designer and 
the workman. The designer is, perhaps, kept chained to some 
enterprising firm. Novelties are demanded of him—something 
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entirely new and original—every season, but not too much so. 
It is not surprising that the best talents should get jaded under 
such influences ; that fancy should become forced or fantastic, 
and motive weak and tame, or perhaps lost altogether in a search 
after superficial naturalism, in defiance of fitness to material 
or use. Such a Nemesis is too apt to overtake the specialised 
designer, who designs on paper only, without the stimulus of 
close acquaintance with, and practice in, some handicraft. The 
mere change of occupation is refreshing and invigorating, and 
stimulates the invention. 

In so far as I have been successful as a designer, it has 
been, I believe, largely owing to my making myself acquainted 
with the conditions of the material in which a design was to be 
carried out ; by striving to realise, in thought at least, the par- 
ticular limitations and conditions under which it was intended 
to be worked ; and I have always found that those very limita- 
tions, those very conditions, are sources of strength and sug- 
gestion to the invention. For I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that every material has its own proper language— 
regarded as a medium for expression in design—and it is the 
business of the designer to find this out. 

The naturalistic or imitative impulse in art which is cha- 
racteristic of our time, with the enormous and surprising 
development of the photograph, have had very visible effects 
upon art of all kinds. It is quite distinct from the expressive 
or inventive impulse, and though they may be a ground of 
reconciliation, the former is of far less consequence to art in its 
applied or related form than the latter. 

What may be called the dominant art always seems td 
express its own peculiar characteristics upon every other. 
Whereas in former periods—Ancient, Classical, Medizeval, 


| Renaissance—architecture may be said to have ruled over all 


the arts, which in their earlier history were really essential parts 
of it; and even when, by degrees, the family parted company, 
and went out individually to seek their fortunes more or less 
independently of each other, evidences of their architectural 
descent still clung to them, as in the architectural construction 
and character of portable furniture and fittings, and of their 
ornamental details. Sculpture and painting to this day are 
obliged to retain the rudiment which betrays their architectural 
parentage, in the one case by the plinth which supports the bust 
or the statue, and in the other by the moulding of the frame, 
with which the least architectural or decorative picture cannot 
dispense. 

But pictorial art has now usurped the first place in the 
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popular mind. It has influenced architecture, directly, in so 
far as it has led to the erection of a new type of building—the 
picture gallery—a place built with the sole aim of displaying 
pictures not painted originally with any idea of concert, or to be 
seen side by side. Surely, a remarkably inartistic way of 
regarding art! Indirectly, the effect of pictorial art and 
pictorial ways of looking at things is seen in what has been 
called the “architecture of the sketch-book,” the somewhat 
restless and fantastic designs in a mixed style, chiefly in 
Domestic work, full of little bits, nooks, and corners, which is 
characteristic of the last decade ; for all that, a pleasant change 
and relief from the dull monotony of the quasi-Classic style 
which preceded it. Sculpture, too, has not escaped the pictorial 
influence, as is shown, for instance, in the naturalistic school of 
modern Italy, which closely imitates in marble, textures, sur- 
faces, and momentary grimaces as closely as possible, but with 
more skillthan taste. Abundant examples of such misapplied 
imitative skill are still to be found in other arts, such as wood- 
carving, pottery painting, metalwork, and textiles ; although it 
it is only fair to say that, of late years, in these arts there has 
been a distinct return to sounder principles of design, with the 
revival of a feeling for the capacity of the material which 
embodies it, and a recognition, over and above mere repro- 
duction cf old work, of the distinction between art and nature 
which is so often lost sight of. For all that we are never sure, 
amid the vagaries of fashion, that we shall not suffer a relapse 
—that we are not threatened with an irruption of tea-roses, in 
Aigh relief, on our curtains and chintzes, and landscapes (not 
carboniferous) on our coal-boxes. 

On the whole, however, the applied arts have shown a laud- 
able independence and defiance of the pictorial mood. The 
dog no longer appears (after Landseer) on the hearth-rug, but 
is often, in metal, relegated to his proper place on the hearth 
itself. So far so good. Albeit the desire for some of the 
happy results in art which belong to ages of greater simplicity 
of life has produced in some cases strange results, and some 
combinations of ancient kitchen and modern drawing-room 
one has seen are not altogether happy, we get an impression of 
the affectation of primitive simplicity and homeliness with 
modern. luxury and artificiality, from which, at any rate, we can 
draw a moral on the connection between art and life. 

The movement initiated by Mr. William Morris and the 
gifted artists associated with him, to which we owe so much, 
began in a genuine return to honesty of purpose and to sincere 
design and sound workmanship, grounded upon a study of good 
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; models in the past; but it was the outward and visible sign of 


an intellectual movement which has its eyes upon the future, 


| and, like all revivifying and stimulating impulses in art, it is the 


offspring of hope and enthusiasm. 

Let us look to it that this English Renaissance of ours is 
not extinguished—that it does not fall utterly into the iron 
grasp of commercialism. But, indeed, we may figure art as 
fair Andromeda chained to the rock of modern economic con- 
ditions, in danger from the all-devouring, desolating monster of 
gain until the deliverer shall come. 

This is, in sober truth, the situation. Under our system ot 
centralised industrial production, local art and industry are 
everywhere being dispossessed, and local characteristics and 
varieties are being fast obliterated. The machinery of trade 
forces prevailing patterns everywhere, and the mass of the world 


' cannot pick and choose or turn the stream of invention for 


their particular delight. It must accept the latest novelty of 
commerce, and content itself for all shortcomings with her 
assurance that it is ‘just out,’ and will certainly be “the 
fashion.” Thus it-comes about that our cups and bowls, our 
tables and carpets, rather speak of the enterprise of a firm than 


| the historic traditions of a people, or the skill of a race of 


artists and craftsmen. The zeal to make things “‘pay” has 
eaten us up, in the artistic sense. It is all very well to talk of 
improving with art the common accessories of life, to cultivate 
the handicrafts with enthusiasm, to distinguish ourselves by 
beauty of design and technical excellence among the nations of 
the earth, and after all for a man to find that in proportion to 
the extra care, delicacy, and invention, in proportion as the 
craftsman works in the spirit of the artist, and is true to him- 
self, without regard to trouble or time, the more difficult will he 
find it to make his living. 

While such enormous differences in reward and chance of 
appreciation exist as they do at present in art, it is not en- 
couraging to the artist in wood, stone, or metal to find that, 
however sincerely he may work, he must work in comparative 
obscurity, at a very modest scale of remuneration. As long as 
the chances of individual distinction and substantial reward are 
so conspicuously in favour of the pictorial artist, in spite of the 
best schools of design, and all the machinery for diverting the 
stream of artistic feeling, skill, and invention into their proper 
channels, I am afraid the tendency will be for every student 
who fancies he develops artistic ability to press into the already 
overcrowded ranks of picture painters. 

The Society of Arts, under this Section of Applied Art, are 
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offering prizes for skill and invention in various handicrafts to 
art workmen. This is a step in the direction of giving at least 
a chance of recognition in this direction. Many schools and 
institutions are in existence for the special training of workers 
in the crafts, such as the Home Arts and Industries Association, 
the Institute of British Wood-Carvers, the School of Needle- 
work, and the School of Wood-Carving at South Kensington 
(of which Miss Rowe is the manager), and 1 believe good 
technical training may be obtained at the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. 

There is, indeed, on all sides unmistakable signs of great 
activity, great interest, manifested in the various handicrafts. 
There is in some directions, indeed, some danger of that 
dilettanteism which is too apt to affect movements which do not 
begin at the root. It is of no use touching any form of design 
except in a serious spirit, and we should not be happy in the 
thought of a revival of the crafts merely to fill the elegant 
leisure of amateurs. It is too often forgotten that, after all, it 
is no use cultivating an art, a language, a means of expression, 
unless one has something to say in it, and that all the beautiful 
arts which fall under our heading of “applied” depend finally 
for their vigour and interest on power of design. The worker 
in any branch of art is under the pressing responsibility of 
making his work good of its kind, or the world is not better 

or if. 

When we hear, however, of 5s. being offered as a price for 
carved panels in a cabinet, it is not stimulating to those who 
look to winning a competency in the practice of so highly- 
skilled and artistic a craft as wood-carving. We may lay 
such facts at the door of competition, or apathetic indifference 
to applied art, as it pleases us ; but I venture to think that if 
the crafts and arts were recognised in public exhibitions of art, 
which are now practically devoted to one form of painting, it 
would do something. It would at least offer a chance for 
individual distinction in some other form of art. The work of 
the designer and craftsman could be seen, and by degrees 
people would begin to realise that beauty of design and work- 
manship counted for something besides painting alone, that the 
main business of an artist was not to emulate the photograph, 
or to take the wind (or the effect) out of the canvas of his 
neighbour in the pictorial struggle for existence (through un- 
natural selection) known as a fine art exhibition. 

In those periods of the past which we regard as great 
epochs in art, the arts and crafts were in harmony and close 
relationship with each other. The culminating glory, a mastery 
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of Renaissance painting, could hardly have existed without 
being founded upon the firm basis of the handicrafts, set as it 
were like a gem in a not less beautiful framework of invention 
in all branches of design; and we know that more than 
one great Florentine painter came out of a goldsmith’s workshop. 
Such pictures as those of Ze Adoration of the Magi, by 
Mabuse (shown at Burlington House a winter or two ago), or 
Crivelli’s Annunciation, in our National Gallery, seem to sum 
up the contemporary beauty of the handicrafts, and give them 
back to us again. A beautiful book was lately brought out of 
Italian ornament from the patterns on dresses and hangings in 
pictures in the National Gallery, and, taking the fifteenth- 
century painters generally, we might get a perfect cyclopzedia 
of applied design from the beautiful details which enrich their 
pictures. It was not archeology, then, but the love of beauty 
and richness, the delight in the splendour of life, which led 
them to paint such things, and also, probably, because they were 
craftsmen themselves as well as painters. 

I believe we are making a mistake in training students in 
art, from first to last, solely with the pictorial view. The 
imitative powers are cultivated to the utmost, while the inven- 
tion is neglected. The superficial effects of nature are studied, 
while the expressiveness and value of pure line and its bearing 
on applied art is very much overlooked. Thus the designing 
constructive power seems to be considered secondary to the 
depicting power, or rather one phase of it. The consequence 
is, we’ get large numbers of clever painters and graphic 
sketchers, but very few designers. Everything is looked at 
from one pictorial point of view, and the term “artist” has 
been narrowed to mean the pictorial or imitative painter. 

I should like to see a reversal of the principle. I should 
like to see a course of training in the handicrafts come first, as 
the most important to the cultivation of a sense of beauty in 
common life, not to speak of its importance to an industrial 
country in an industrial age. 

The arts are really inseparably associated and interde- 
pendent; none is greater or less than another, and all are in 
some sense applied. We are all, consciously or unconsciously, 
affected by our surroundings; we may become sensitive to 
beautiful shapes and colours or lines, and afflicted by those 
ugly and coarse, or grow callous and insensible to them, which 
is perhaps the commonest result. It is therefore hardly pos- 
sible to attach too much importance to art in its applied forms, 
seeing its intimate association with, and bearing on, life itself, 
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THE WEEK. 

Tue Burg Theatre, in Vienna, of which the Baron HASENAUR 
is the architect, will be a model building in the way 
of providing against accidents. There is so much iron 
in it as to justify the expression that the players will per- 
form in a safe. ‘There are many openings out of the house, 
and the exterior passages are so arranged that scared people 
can hardly go in a wrong direction. The passages are 
lighted by so many windows that the lamps in the street 
would serve to guide the audience should the gas in the 
house be extinguished. But whatever foresight may be 
exercised, a panic-stricken audience can render it un- 
availing. 


THE catastrophe at the Opéra Comique has alarmed the 
authorities, and, with the exception of the Opéra House, 
there is hardly a theatre in Paris in which it is not proposed 
to make alterations in the hope of insuring safety in all 
contingencies. Architects have been called in to make 
reports, and everything seems feasible, on paper at least. 
In some cases, as in the Palais Royal, it is proposed to have 
external staircases and balconies on each floor; and the 
shops which are formed on the ground floor will be 
suppressed. It will suggest the extent of the proposed 
transformations when it is said that the kitchens attached to 
the house of CHEVET, which is known to gourmands through- 
out the world, are to be suppressed. To many Paris 
would then cease to be attractive. The library under the 
colonnade, where every play, ancient and modern, seemed 
to be obtained, is also marked for removal. But in all 
cases of the kind there is a difference between proposing and 
executing. 


MEANTIME the question arises, What is to be done with 
the Opéra Comique? Paris would not be herself without 
that form of amusement, and there is no doubt about the 
rebuilding. Some people say that the lower parts of the 
walls of the late building and the foundations could 
remain, but the advisers of the Council of Civil Buildings 
declare that it will be impracticable to utilise any part 
of the ruins. <A difficulty arises in determining whether 
an extension of the site is not requisite. Every one is aware 
that the theatre stood in the Place Boieldieu, at the rear 
of the Boulevard des Italiens. According to one scheme, 
a house on the boulevard in face of the building should be 
taken, not only to open a new approach, but to utilise it 
for the administration and as rooms for the actors. By the 
second scheme the building would be brought forward for 
some yards in the Place Boieldieu. In any case, the site 
must be retained, not alone for its convenience, but for the 
associations. It was there that the Salle Favart stood. The 
Opéra Comique held the house since 1840, which is a long 
time if reckoned by the changes in Paris life. The Council 
of Civil Buildings are, however, alarmed at the cost of 
erecting a theatre that will be completely isolated. It is 
recognised at the same time that more room must be pro- 
vided for administrative purposes. A compromise will have 
to be arranged, and probably we shall find that a small 
part of the Place Boieldieu will be taken in and that rooms 
will be acquired in a house on the boulevard. 


THE house occupied by the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in Great George Street, Westminster, was designed by 
the late T. H. Wvart, but owing to the remarkable growth 
of the Society, the accommodation in it is insufficient. The 
Council, therefore, resolved to make provision for enlarging 
the premises. First, an effort was made to purchase 
No. 24, the adjoining house on one side, but the late Sir 
JosrpH WuitwortTH could not be induced to agree to the 
terms offered. The house on the other side of the Institu- 
tion was purchased instead for 13,o00/., and afterwards 
the freehold of the house long occupied by the Institu- 
tion was acquired. The Council had then two designs 
prepared—one for the rebuilding of No. 26, and incor- 
porating it with the existing premises, and another for an 


‘entirely new building on the combined sites of Nos. 25, 26, 


and 27, the desirability of acquiring the last house having 


been suggested. After consideration, the Council, how- 
ever, came to the conclusion that it was not expedient, at 
present, to enter into any large building operation, nor 
further to contemplate the purchase of No. 27. It was, 
therefore, resolved to utilise the ground and first floors of 
No. 26, by opening communications through the party 
wall between Nos, 25 and 26, and to make these alterations 
during the coming recess. Another incident then occurred 
which altered the arrangements. The executors of Sir 
JosEPpH WuitwortH offered the freehold of No. 24 to the 
Institution for 15,000/, being about the same rate per 
square foot of ground as had been given for No, 26. This 
offer the Council accepted. The Institution, therefore, 
possesses three large houses, which, if taken down, would 
give an opportunity for the erection of a building worthy of 
so important a Society. But at present all that is contem- 
plated is to open communications between the basements 
and ground and first floors of Nos. 24 and 25 at the lowest 
cost, and with the least structural disturbance, in order to 
provide increased accommodation for offices on the ground 
floor, and for the library on the first and second floors, as 
well as for other purposes, 


THE following artists were elected members of the 
Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours on Wednesday :-~ 
Messrs. G. H. Boucuton, A.R.A., SoLomon J. SoLomon, 
JoHN CHARLTON, JOHN COoLLiER, J. C. Dotiman, R.L, 
JosEPH FARQUHARSON, E. Bair LEIGHTON, and Cyrus 
Jounson, R.I. 


Tue Art Gallery of Birmingham has been fortunate this 
week. ‘Three townsmen have each presented a painting by 
Mr. F. H. HEeNsHAw, a landscape painter who is much 
esteemed in the district. In addition, a splendid collection 
of objects has been given by Mr. Joun FreEnry. It com- 
prises gold and silversmiths’ work and jewellery, Indian, 
Scandinavian, Portuguese, &c., 380 specimens ; Chinese 
and Japanese bronzes and fine metalwork, 301 specimens ; 
Chinese and Japanese enamels, 120 specimens ; Chinese 
and Japanese porcelain, 110 specimens; Chinese and 
Japanese lacquer, woodwork, and ivory, 125 pieces ; Indian 
metalwork, 76 specimens ; Turkish and Persian metalwork, 
&c., 22 specimens; Japanese armour and arms, 20 specimens, 
making altogether 1,154 specimens, every one of them 
being selected for its interest. A gift of this kind must be 
invaluable to the designers and workers of Birmingham. 


M. ALBERT CARRIER-BELLEUSE, who died on Friday, 
was not only a prominent figure in French art, and one who 
by the manner in which he acted as art director at Sévres 
did the State a service, but he was also an artist to whom 
England was indebted. He, too, had taken a share in 
guiding the English potters into new fields. He was born 
in 1824, and studied under Davip D’ANGERs, a sculptor 
whose name is held in reverence by all true republicans. 
In 1851 he exhibited in the Salon two medallions in bronze. 
Then he came to England, and was not represented in the 
Salon until 1857. In subsequent years there was hardly 
any form of sculpture which was not attempted by him. 
He gained reputation by graceful figures of bacchantes, 
Hepes and Psycue_s, as well as by his busts of great men. 
M. CarRIER-BELLEUSE gained medals in 1861, 1863, and 
in 1866; and in 1867 the much-coveted prize of the 
Médaille d’honneur was awarded to him, In the same year 
he was enrolled in the Legion of Honour, and in 1885 was 
raised to the grade of officier. In addition to his work as a 
sculptor, he was constantly engaged in preparing designs for 
manufacturers, and a large price was gladly paid for one of 
his sketches. During his reign he did much to uphold the 
reputation of the Stvres factory by the grace of his own 
work, which the artists did their best to imitate. He had 
marvellous skill in adapting figures for decorative purposes, 
and there could hardly be a more valuable present to one 
of the museums or the potteries than some of the pencil 
sketches which were exhibited a few years ago in Paris. 
Better still would be the purchase of the whole series by 
the Science and Art Department, as we recommended at 
the time. M. CarriER-BELLEUSE had all the outward 
signs of a man of genius. A fine bust of him by M. 
Ropin was exhibited in the Dudley Gallery. Two of his 
sons are known as painters, 
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THE REPORT OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


HERE are States which must envy the power possessed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, when it is found 
that, during the thirty years which have elapsed since the 
Metropolis Local Management Act came into operation, 
thirty-six and a half millions of money have been raised and 
applied, and that the borrowing powers remaining un- 
exhausted exceed one and a half millions. The material 
that is available for raising money is seen by the unopposed 
growth of taxation. In 1856 the rate levied by the Board 
was 2‘09d@. in the pound, this year it is 7°55d., or nearly 
fourfold. There is not only an increase in rate, it is 
obtained from a much more valuable property. In 1856 
the rateable annual value of the Metropolis was about eleven 
and a quarter millions, this year the value is thirty and a 
half millions. It is fearful to think what the rate must have 
been if London stood still. 

The annual report of the Board has, therefore, an 
importance by which it is at least equal to the statements 
of some foreign ministers of finance. But, as usual, it 
begins and ends in a matter-of-fact style. Sewerage and 
drainage are placed in the forefront, and we must go to the 
end before we find anything about the meetings of members 
who are endowed with such vast powers of raising and 
dispensing money. 

Sewerage may not be an attractive subject, but it must 
occupy the thoughts of every metropolitan government. It 
may not be known that one of the most extensive works 
of the kind, the sewer from Putney to Clapham, which, 
including branches, is eight miles in length, was completed 
last year, at a cost of 151,995/. 19s. Another important 
work (to cost 78,500/.), which is intended to relieve some 
of the inconvenience felt in Holloway, is in progress. But 
the soil is so full of water that the part at Highbury does 
not seem practicable, and in place of a 7-feet sewer two of 
5 feet 3 inches each have had to be substituted, where 
passing under houses or through treacherous strata. Various 
other works are in hand. ‘Then there are the drainage 
works of vestries and local boards. Last year plans for 
155 miles of sewers were submitted for approval, and 360 
branch sewers were connected with the main sewers. 

But the difficulty of getting rid of the sewage that passes 
through all those miles of drains is still insurmountable. 
The chemists who were consulted reported to the Board 
that the method of chemical precipitation adopted at 
Crossness is effective, and produces “a fairly clear effluent 
water.” Apparatus for the treatment of nine millions of 
gallons of sewage daily was set up, and the Board is satis- 
fied with the result. The experiment ought to be satisfac- 
tory to one set of people, for about 3,000 tons of “‘ sewage- 
cake” were supplied gratuitously to farmers. But the 
agricultural value of the stuff remains to be determined, 
and it is therefore decided to carry the surplus sludge to 
sea. Amidst the conflicting theories on the subject it is 
difficult for any Board to come to a decision. In addition 
to the expenses incurred at the outfalls, the cost of the 
deodorising agents introduced in the main sewers has 
amounted to 104,700/, between May and October. 

The report has a good deal to say about the latest new 
streets, uniting Tottenham Court Road and Charing 
Cross, Oxford Street and Piccadilly Circus, Gray’s Inn 
Road, and Upper Street, Islington, &c. The new schemes for 
workmen’s dwellings, the bridges in progress, and the works 
at open spaces, are described in order. ‘Then follow 
accounts of Bills affecting the Metropolis brought into 
Parliament, of what is done to increase the efficiency of the 
ans wae and of the other responsibilities of the 
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The report of the Superintending Architect’s Depart- 


ment, being dated December 31, is signed by Mr. 
Hess. One important part of the report—that relating 
to the work of the district surveyors—represents the 


work of the year 1885. As usual, we find great varia- 
tions in the fees of these officers. We are told that 
the gross fees during 188% amounted to 41,3982, In 
forty-six districts the fees varied from 8Z. to 3792. In one 
of those districts the receipts did not amount to too/, in 
six districts the receipts were less than 3007. each, in four- 
teen less than 4oo/, each, in sixteen less than 500/, each, 


and in nine districts the receipts were less than 600/. each, 
In twenty-five districts the receipts ranged from 621/ to 
1,733 As thenumber of building operations was 23,982, 
the fees did not quite amount on the average to 2/, in each 
case. 

As some new streets were opened at a later time than is 
comprised in the report, the references to vacant building 
sites cannot represent the existing condition of affairs. Mr. 
Hepp says there could be little business during the past 
year, “most of the Board’s surplus lands having been 
previously disposed of.” ‘This is satisfactory news to the 
ratepayers, but it does not follow that all the sites are 
occupied with buildings. In Shaftesbury Avenue twenty- 
seven sites were let up to December, but where are the 
signs of new buildings? Provision for artisans’ dwellings 
has not been overlooked in some of the newstreets. Three 
sites were let in Gray’s Inn Road, the lessee covenanting to 
expend 12,000/, in providing accommodation for 430 persons. 
On a site in Waterloo Terrace, Islington, dwellings for 140 
persons will be erected at a cost of 4,000/, In Hampstead 
the Trustees of the Wells and Campden Charity have 
undertaken dwellings for 240 persons, which are to cost 
6,500/. The dwellings erected upon land acquired under 
the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts will accommo- 
date 24,148 people, and, in addition, the Board has been 
instrumental in the rehousing of 7,282 people, but the 
figures are insignificant if compared with the population. 

The engineer has a good deal to say in his report about 
bridges across the Thames. Putney Bridge, which was 
opened last year, is a stone bridge of five arches, the largest 
having a span of 144 feet, which is only 8 feet less than the 
central arch of London Bridge. The contract price was 
240,4342, and the quantity of granite used was 300,000 
cubic feet. Battersea Bridge, which is in progress, is to be 
of cast-iron arches, and will cost 143,000/, Hammersmith 
Suspension Bridge, which is all but complete, will cost 
82,1772, but the advantages of the new work will be 
counterbalanced by the want of taste_shown in the piers. 
The Albert Bridge, which was got up in the cheapest style, 
has required an outlay of 25,3674 to make it equal to the 
strain of the traffic. 

The report this year may not refer to any works of 
supreme importance, and from the taxpayers’ point of view 
that isan advantage. But there is enough in it to suggest 
how thankless and laborious an office is accepted by every 
gentleman who becomes a member. In addition to the 
weekly meetings of the Board there are meetings of com- 
mittees. The Works and General Purposes Committee 
met fifty-four times in the year, the Parliamentary Committee 
met thirty-two times, the Finance Committee twenty-six 
times, and so on. As there are generally seventeen members 
on a committee, it is not difficult to calculate what is 
entailed by holding office in Spring Gardens. People so 
freely attack the Board, it would be well if they sometimes 
considered the cost of the privilege which their repre- 
sentatives have to pay. 


FRENCH WOODWORK IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


F an agent of one of the London dealers in antiques, 
were sent across to Paris in order to discover whether 

any stock could be sold in that city, he would be sure to 
report that there was no better market in all the world for 
old woodwork. The quantity of treasures of that class in 
shops and the number of artists who announce themselves 
as restorers would be indications enough of how fashion 
ran. But if he entered the rooms of artists and writers, or 
of gentlemen who professed to have taste, our agent could 
hardly help feeling sure that it would be impossible to keep 
up the supply that was necessary to meet so general a 
demand without the aid of that imitative power which some 
will say is one of the blessings of our time. It might almost 
be asserted that with a class of Frenchmen, perhaps the 
highest class of all, the admiration for old furniture amounts 
toa passion. Biographies are full of allusions to the sub- 
ject. Every schoolboy in England can hardly fail to 


* Le Meuble en France au XVI, siecle. 


Par Edmond Bonnaffé, 
Paris: J. Rouam, London; G, Wood & Co, : 
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remember reading how ALPHONSE Karr, in his days of 
poverty, speculated in front of a usurer’s safe about what 
he would do if he possessed some of the contents. Let 
Fortune give him a hundred francs! Then he became 
forthwith the possessor of one of those ancient dahuts or 
carved chests for which he had so often longed in vain. 
There is so much enthusiasm for furniture in the early 
writings of M. Karr that one might have predicted that 
‘“mon amour des sculptures de bois” would lead to his 
setting up an old curiosity shop instead of a nurseryman’s 
greenhouses. We have another and a more tragic example 
of the affection in the history of GERARD DE NERVAL, a 
writer who was endowed with as luxuriant an imagination 
as either Por or Mancan. He was fascinated with an 
actress of the Opéra. Comique, to whom he had never 
spoken a word. But he resolved to provide for the time 
when she was to become Madame DE NERVAL, and the 


poet, who was so true a Bohemian that he had not even a 


lodging, spent all his income in buying “de chaises 
gothiques, de stalles épiscopales, de prie-dieu de moyen 
age,” and stored them for the home which was to enshrine 
his deity. ‘That sort of extravagance may be called mad- 
ness, but, after all, it was only an extravagant form of a 
characteristic of writers and artists. Foreign residents are 
not exempt from it. At the present time a more varied 
collection of woodwork can hardly be discovered than is to 
be seen in the house of Mr. F. G. Knicut, the American 
painter, where the principal rooms exemplify so many styles. 

Since woodwork is so fascinating a power, it is only 
natural that it should have its literary eulogists. How 
loyally the late VioLLEr LE Duc acted as one of the band 
is known to art students in England. But it was not his 
privilege to go beyond medieval work. Other writers have 
been attracted with the furniture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The sixteenth century was considered 
to be like one of those interludes which, as FIELDING says 
of some of his chapters, can be passed over without any 
loss. M. Bonnarré has become its historian. It must not 
be supposed that he is a one-styled man, and has lost his 
heart over the sixteenth century. He has written about so 
many periods, Pagan and Christian, and has found so 
much that is good in the whole of them, as to lead us to 
believe he would not be proof against the purchase of work 
of any date. His volume on the work of the sixteenth 
century is among the most attractive of collectors’ books, 
and on reading it people must wonder why the time was so 
much neglected heretofore. 

If we take up any one of the old Histories of France, 
the impression we are sure to derive from it is that the 


‘sixteenth century was not atime when art could flourish. 


In addition to foreign wars, there were civil discords, which 
are still more fatal to art in all forms. Francis I., who 
came to the throne in 1515, did much to encourage archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. He brought Italian artists 
to France; but for furniture the influence of Italy was 
less direct. It was exercised through the medium of the 
Flemings. M. Bonnarré says, very happily, that the 
Fleming was the commis-voyageur or “bagman” of the 
Renaissance. We can trace his steps in England, France, 
Germany, Savoy, Spain, and even in Italy itself. For half 
a century the French school oscillated continually between 
Flanders and Italy, and, on the whole, seemed to bend 
towards the former. There was something akin in the 
naturalism of the Flemish figures—the expressive attitudes, 
and the tendency towards satire and caricature. But there 
were elements in early Renaissance which were too fruitful 
in affording opportunities for that grace and piquancy which 
are native to be allowed to degenerate into vulgarity. One 
was the arabesque, the second was the ornamented pilaster. 
Both allowed of the display of fancy, while the pilaster 
served not only as a limitation, but gave strength by its 
lines, and enforced the necessity of bringing other lines 
into keeping with it. The experience which was gained by 
working under these conditions was bringing about a 
rapprochement with the Italians, and in the second half of 
the sixteenth century the influence of what is known as the 
school of Fontainebleau—that is, of the Italian artists 
domiciled in France—became as apparent in works in wood 
as in those in marble or on canvas. 

It must not be supposed that the conditions which we 


~see in practice every day prevailed at that time, or that 


when a variation of a style became the vogue in Paris it 
was at once imitated throughout the country. The fact is 
there were enough differences to constitute several distinct 
schools in France, and one of the advantages of M, Bon- 
NAFFK’s work is that the descriptions and _ illustrations 
enable us to appreciate the extent of local peculiarities. 

Thus in Lille we find that the craftsmen retained their 
admiration for Flemish models long after they had been set 
aside in other parts of the country. According to M. Bon- 
NAFFE, the examples which are most prized in the district 
might have come from the workshops of Oudenarde or 
Ghent. Beauvais, Abbeville, and Noyon had each renown 
in the sixteenth century for woodwork. The greatest height 
was reached in the stalls in the cathedral of Amiens, which 
were produced between 1508 and 1521. The work was 
directed by JeHan Turrin. The principal craftsmen were 
ALEXANDRE Hver and ArnouLt Boutin; ANTOINE 
AVERNIER carved many of the figures. As long as the wood 
endures admirers will be found for the stalls. It deserves 
to be remembered, as suggesting the importance of the 
schools of the north, that in 1485 the chapter of Rouen 
sent there for men who might work on the cathedral 
stalls ; and in the sixteenth century artists from Amiens and 
other towns in the district were called to various parts of 
France, and it is supposed some found their way to other 
countries. 

Everybody must be aware of the beauty of the carving 
in wood and stone which is seen in Rouen. One of the 
proofs of the skill that existed in Normandy is found in the 
accounts of the Archbishop’s palace at Gaillon, which was 
erected in 1515. Out of the twenty-one joiners who were 
employed, not one has an Italian name, and nearly all can 
be traced to Rouen. The menuisiers were among the most 
ancient of the guilds inthe city. That they were jealous of 
the credit of the craft is seen by the complaint which was 
made about defective work when CuHar.eEs VI. visited the 
city in 1415. At their request it was decreed that hence- 
forth green wood should not be used in coffers, presses, 
tables, &c., and that when any piece contained defective 
wood it should be taken to pieces at the will of the officers 
of the guild. On the other hand, we know that the 
sculptors regarded the ornamental work of the joiners as an 
invasion of their privileges, and in the seventeenth century 
a decree was granted to prescribe a limit between the two 
trades. What position was assigned to JEAN Goujon, the 
sculptor, amidst the conflicting interests cannot be clearly 
ascertained. He seems to be associated with wood-carving 
to an extent that warrants M. Bonnarre’s introduction of 
his name in a book on furniture, but in the register of the 
chapter of Rouen he is described as “ tailleur de pierre et 
masson,” as if he were known only as a worker in stone, 
No trade rules could, however, restrict the effect of the 
sculpture of JEAN Goujon, and he appears to have 
revolutionised the style of the district. 

Norman wood-workers were also in request beyond the 
boundaries of France. Master JAcqures Lerkvre, of Caen, 
was employed by Queen ExizABerH. RicHarRD TAuRIN, 
or TauRIGNY, made the stalls in Milan Cathedral and in 
the church of Ste.-Justine at Padua, and was described as 
the first sculptor of the time, but he was over quarrelsome 
for the Italians. According to VALERY, his life in Milan 
was a continued scene of strife and madness. ‘The com- 
mercial principles of the masters in Normandy had, how- 
ever, more to do with the decadence of the school than a 
regiment of ill-tempered carvers. 

The Bretons, who form so interesting a race, and 
who have a fine imagination for some things, have not 
gained much renown from their furniture of the sixteenth 
century. The ornament is stiff and rude. Very different 
is the work of the Ile de France, in which the ablest 
artists of the other provinces appear to have co-operated. 
There are so many varieties as to make it difficult to discover 
a generic character for the work ; but it is remarkable that 
the carving is no less native than what is found about 
Rouen. M. Bonnarrf points out that, in spite of the pre- 
dilection of Francis I. for Italian artists, Frenchmen alone 
were employed on the furniture that was to be used in the 
palaces of the Louvre, Fontainebleau, Chambord, Madrid, 
and St. Germain. In the building accounts the name of 
only one Italian menuisier can be discovered. But, how- 
ever able, the craftsmen were not allowed to follow their 
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own fancies when employed on the royal works. We hear 
so much about the advantages of leaving carvers and others 
to do as they like, that it may be well to note that PIERRE 
Lescot, the architect, retained the personal direction of all 
the sculptors in wood and furniture-makers who were em- 
ployed at the Louvre. The consequence 1s, that joinery of 
the time which remains is altogether superior -to work 
when there was more independence of control. That an 
able craftsman was not likely to suffer is seen from the 
relations between PrerRE Lescor and Jean Goujon. It 
was on the recommendation of the architect that Henri II. 
attached Goujon to his service, and it was owing to the 
friendship between Lescor and the sculptor that the world 
owes the three works which M. Bonnarr® considers to be 
the most perfect examples of French art, viz., the Louvre, the 
Hotel Carnavalet, and the Fontaine des Innocents. In the 
three sculpture was introduced in a manner that was novel, 
and it is reasonable to conclude that from them the idea 
was derived of figures in flat relief, which are so charming 
a feature in some of the furniture of the period. Another 
source of inspiration was found in the designs prepared by 
Du CERCEAU. 

The neighbouring district of Champagne also holds a 
distinguished place in the history of furniture. One of the 
finest examples is an armoire from the monastery of Clair- 
yaux, now in the Musée de Cluny. It is supposed to date 
from the second part of the sixteenth century, and to have 
been produced by the monks for the féte day of the abbot. 
It will be considered as being over-ornamented, but that is 
explained by M. Bonnarrf as representing the dual cha- 
racter of the abbot, who was a representative of the pro- 
vince of Burgundy, where ornamentation of the kind was 
much admired, as well as of Champagne. 

M. Viotter LE Duc pointed out the exuberance of 
Burgundian ornament as found in works of the twelfth 
century, and which was not to be restrained within the 
limits that architecture should impose. In the sixteenth 
century the same character was exemplified. But there is 
little remaining to illustrate what was done in the early 
part.of the century, as the district suffered through the wars 
of the time. In the latter part the Burgundians appear to 
have sought a combination of Flemish and Italian features, 
and were prodigal in the use of figures, fruit, and con- 
ventional forms. In truth, the decoration is over-rich if 
judged by a classic standard. But it pleased amateurs at 
the time, and the cabinets of Dijon were put in rivalry with 
those of Paris. 

A more sober spirit prevailed among the carvers in the 
Lyons district. The details of their work will compare with 
the Burgundian, but there is a larger proportion of plain 
space, and, accordingly, more repose about the pieces. 
Some of the sculpture represented in M. Bonnarré’s book 
would at first be taken for Italian. In Avignon Italian 
artists appear to have settled for a time, and from them the 
carvers of the district drew the lesson that the figure was 
the principal element in decoration. The tradition extended 
to Auvergne, and panels can be found which seem to have 
been derived from the figures of Manrecna. In Toulouse 
there was a school which was inspired by NIcoLas BACHELIER, 
who, according to local traditions, was a pupil of MIcHEL 
ANGELO, but, whoever was the guiding spirit, there is much 
that is remarkable from the district. 

M. Bonnarré is not satisfied with narrating the history 
of the schools of the sixteenth century. He also treats the 
subject under another aspect, and explains the modifications 
of the coffre, dressoir, armoire, table-lit, and sitge. He 
shows how the rooms were altered in order to correspond 
with the new fashions. Much information is given about 
the corporation of craftsmen, and everything is done to 
make the work complete in all its parts. 
oy A book of this kind does credit to French enterprise. 
The only volume which resembles it in English is the one 
on the woodwork in the South Kensington Museum which 
was produced at the cost of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Amateurs in France will, of course, be glad of so 
authoritative a guide, but it will be likewise valuable to 
designers. All the illustrations are from examples which 
are to be found in public or private collections, and every 
one is therefore more or less suggestive. As filling up a 
gap in the history of art, the work is entitled to any honour 
which the French Academy can award. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF FLORENCE. 


lhe following report by Consul-General Colnaghi, on the 
unveiling of the facade of the cathedral of Sta. Maria 
del Fiore, has been forwarded to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
KG, 3 

Florence, May 13, 1887. 

My Lord,—Yesterday morning, at ten o’clock, the new 
facade of the cathedral of Sta. Maria del Fiore was unveiled 
in the presence of their Majesties the King and Queen of Italy, 
and His Royal Highness the Prince of Piedmont, the repre- 
sentatives of foreign Powers, of the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, all the local authorities, and a great concourse of 
people. When the veils had fallen the Archbishop of Florence, 
attended by his clergy, blessed the work. At the termination 
of the Benediction one hundred pigeons were set free to carry 
the news to the various cities of Italy. The morning was fine, 
and the ceremony passed off most successfully, the reception 
of their Majesties being very enthusiastic. 

At two P.M. a Te Deum was sung in the cathedral, the 
King and Queen walking up the centre aisle, accompanied by 
the Archbishop, and followed by the clergy. 

The cathedral of Florence, Sta. Maria del Fiore, is declared 
by Fergusson, in his “History of Architecture,” to be among 
the greatest and most complete examples of Italian Gothic. 
Almost perfected in its other parts, the facade had never been 
finished. That portion said to have been erected after the 
designs of Giotto, and enriched with sculptures by Donatello 
and other masters, had been destroyed, and no permanent 
structure had taken its place. An interval of 145 years had 
elapsed since the last attempt had been made to complete the 
front, when public attention was once more called to the 
subject by Signor Giovanni Silvestri, who in 1833 published a 
design for the facade. Ten years later the Cavaliere Nicolo 
Matas, who afterwards designed and completed the facade of 
the church of Sta. Croce, exhibited a colossal design of his 
invention at the Palazzo Vecchio, The idea was favourably 
received, and between 1843 and 1855 several other designs 
were brought out. Finally, in 1858, a committee was appointed, 
under the auspices of the Grand Ducal Government, and the 
Hereditary Grand Prince of Tuscany at its head, with the title 
of “ Deputazione Promotrice,” to collect subscriptions for the 
work, which it was seriously intended to undertake. 

The political events of 1859, however, put a stop to the 
proceedings, but not for long. The “ Deputazione” was recon- 
stituted by decree of the Governor-General of Tuscany, dated 
April 18, 1860, when His Royal Highness the Prince of Carignan 
was named its president. The Syndic of Florence (vice- 
president), the presidents of the Chamber of Commerce and of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and the director of the Board of 
Works were appointed ex-officio members, other Florentine 
noblemen and gentlemen being selected to complete the full 
number of eleven, including the secretary and treasurer. The 
“ Deputazione” delegated its administrative functions to an 
executive committee of nine members, who have paid unremit- 
ting attention to the great work. A consultation council, com-~ 
posed of thirty-six members, was also appointed. 

The first public act connected with the new facade was the 
laying the first stone by King Victor Emmanuel, on April 22, 
1860. The difficulties connected with the selection of a suitable 
design next began. Were it even advisable, it would occupy 
too much space to recount the vicissitudes of the several com- 
petitions. The jealousies excited, the controversies raised by 
the clash of conflicting opinions have hardly yet died out, nor 
is there any necessity to revive them. The general results 
arrived at on each occasion are all that need be set down here. 

Towards the close of 1862, the first competition—public and 
international—at which architects were invited to present de- 
signs for the proposed facade of the cathedral, was held in 
Florence. Of the designs presented, more than forty in 
number, some were highly commended, those of Messrs. Ceppi, 
Falcini, and Peterson, the last a Danish architect, receiving 
prizes, while others obtained honourable mention. The jury, 
composed of the professors of architecture at the seven prin- 
cipal Italian academies of fine arts, did not, however, consider 
any design as suitable for execution, and no award was made. 

The public competition having thus failed of its object, the 
“Deputazione Promotrice” determined to pursue another course, 
and to invite a limited number of architects to send in designs 
for approval. The second jury, consisting of six members, of 
whom two were foreigners, selected, by four votes to two, the 
design of Professor E. de Fabris, a Florentine, as worthy of 
being carried into effect, subject to some modifications in points 
of secondary importance. The report is dated January 26, 
1865. This decision raised so much adverse criticism on the 
part of the press, that the “ Deputazione” felt bound to seek 
for further advice before coming to a final choice. In November 
1865 it was decided to have another trial, and a fresh jury of 
nine members, of whom three were foreigners, was appointed. 
Their report on the designs sent in by invitation on this third 
occasion, dated July 25, 1867, confirmed by five votes to three 
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(one juryman being absent from illness) the award of the 
previous jury. 

After some further deliberation the “ Deputazione” accepted 
Signor de Fabris’s design, by five votes to four, on June 27, 
1868, and he was finally appointed architect of the facade, 
Signor L. del Moro being named his assistant. 

In 1871 the plaster carving, which, it can hardly be said, 
decorated the facade of the cathedral, was removed, but the 
preparatory works for the new front were not commenced until 
August 15, 1875, owing to Ministerial interference with the posi- 
tion held by the “ Deputazione Promotrice” as director of the 
undertaking. All difficulties having at last been overcome, the 
ory construction of the facade was begun on January 1, 
1876. 

The first official estimate for completing the facade, ex- 
clusive of the bronze doors, was 60,000/., but the total cost of 
the work has not exceeded 37,500/., or 22,500/. less than the 
estimate. The saving effected is worthy of special notice, and 
reflects the greatest credit on all concerned in the execution of 
the work. In order to obtain this result, the most careful 
management was necessary, and economy was strictly 
carried out in every detail, beginning with the remuneration 
granted to the architect and his assistant, who received 
respectively 200/. and 96/. per annum. The stonecutters of 
Florence and its neighbourhood, still imbued with the artistic 
feeling of the Middle Ages, are distinguished for manual 
capacity and native intelligence. Of such men a band of work- 
men was gradually formed, under the management of Signor 
Angiolo Marucelli, surnamed “ Campino,” who was appointed 
foreman of the workmen, and who was assisted by his two sons, 
Zuliano and Gabriello. The Tuscan sculptors vied with each 
other in executing the statues and medallions required for the 
facade, for their working expenses only. Professor Barabino, 
in like manner, executed the cartoons for the lunettes over the 
portals, which have been carried out in mosaic by the 
“ Societa Musiva” of Venice, on very easy terms. Mr. 
Henraud, the proprietor of large marble quarries at Serravezza, 
offered the white marble required at cost price, which reduced 
the expenses on this article about 50 per cent. The usual 
prices were paid, however, for the red and green marbles used. 
The stone employed in the building was supplied gratis from 
the municipal quarries of Monte Ripaldo. The ornamental 
carvings, the inlays, and the decorative mosaics, were entirely 
carried out on the works. 

The average total number of hands employed per annum, 
such as masons, labourers, stone-cutters, sawyers, and polishers, 
but exclusive of smiths, carpenters, carters, &c., was eighty ; 
the rates of daily wages paid were as follows :— 


s. do Rs (els Sd 
Foreman of works . , ~ A Onlo 4s TO 
Ornamental sculptor 
Mosaicist and aalayel i Bios ie 
Masons , A : ° 5 Ae We) Pe / ENO HES 2 3} 
Labourers i . ; a — »5 I 5% 
Stone-cutters 
Polishers . \ : 0 ; 1 7h to 2 lOmin 62 24 
Sawyers . 


_ The day’s work was nine hours in winter and eleven hours 
in summer, or an average of ten hours for the year. Wages 
were paid weekly. No piece work was given out, the men 
working for daily wages under the supervision of the foreman. 
The general superintendence of the works was retained by the 
architects in their own hands. 

The marbles used for veneering the facade were :—White.— 
Serravezza, second quality ; the same being used for the statues 
and decorative work. Green.—Verde di Prato, from the 
quarries of Monerrato. Red.—Of two qualities, for plain slabs 
from the quarries near Montieri, for mouldings from the 
Gerfalco quarries, both in the province of Siena. 

The new facade is divided into three parts, corresponding 
to the nave and side aisles of the interior. It comprises three 
richly decorated portals, of which the centre is the most 
important. The apex of the pointed Gothic canopy which 
decorates the latter is surmounted by a statue of the Virgin 
with the infant Saviour in her arms, set in a richly-decorated 
tabernacle forming the centre of a series. of niches, which 
extend along the whole front, and contain colossal statues of 
the Twelve Apostles. The upper part of the central division of 
the facade, which rises to the roof of the nave, contains a fine 
rose window, while smaller windows, on a lower level, sur- 
mount the side portals. The walls are veneered with white, 
red, and green marbles, disposed in panels over the surface, as 
on the rest of the building, and the projecting gallery with 
pierced parapet resting on corbels, which is carried along the 
sides and round the octagonal choir of the church, is continued 
along the facade. The fine bas-relief filling the tympanum of 
the central portal, and representing the Madonna in glory with 
other figures, is by Professor Augusto Passaglia. 

The original design of Signor de Fabris was, in Italian 
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nomenclature, ‘“ Tricuspidale,” that is, following the examples 
set in the cathedrals of Orvieto and Servia, where three 
triangular gables, flanked by decorated pinnacles, crown the 
edifice, and rise above the structural lines. This termination 
met with much adverse criticism, and the architect, against his 
own judgment, obeyed instructions to prepare an alternative 
plan in the style termed “ Basilicale,” that is, following the 
lines of the building, the two side gables being omitted, and the 
centre one modified into a mere pediment. 

Signor de Fabris, unfortunately, did not live to see his work 
completed. He died in June 1883, when the building had pro- 
gressed so far that it was ready to be unveiled to the public view, 
that judgment might be given as to the style with which it 
should be crowned. The temporary unveiling took place on 
December 5, 1883, in the presence of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Carignan, the Archbishop of Florence, and all the 
local authorities. The facade, as far as it went, was completed 
in Basilicale style, a temporary gable being raised over the north 
wing, the furthest from the campanile, to enable a comparison 
of the two styles to be made. 

The artistic enthusiasm of the people of Florence was 
intense, and the interest taken in the controversy such that, for 
several days, nothing was heard in the streets, and in the cafés, 
but the words “Tricuspidale” and “ Basilicale,” followed by 
expressions of approbation or the reverse ; indeed, the more 
ardent supporters of the opposite opinions almost came to 
blows on the subject. The popular vote, supported by a 
majority of the artistic world, was given strongly in favour of the 
Basilicale type, special regard being had to harmonising the 
facade with the lines of the campanile, with the effect of which 
it was considered the gables would interfere. Finally, official 
sanction was given to the change of plan, and it was determined 
that the facade should be “ Basilicale.” In this style it has 
been completed, Signor L. del Moro, former assistant, having 
been appointed architect of the work, in the room of the late 
Signor de Fabris. 

The cost of the facade has been entirely defrayed by 
subscription. The sums collected between 1859 and the 
beginning of 1867, including interest, amounted in all to about 
8,0602., of which some 5,500/. were spent in preliminary ex- 
penses. The “Deputazione Promotrice” began the work in 
earnest in 1876, with only 2,500/. in hand, and their faith has 
been justified by the result, all the remaining money having 
been collected during the progress of the building. 

On the first list of the subscribers to the facade are found 
the names of Pope Pius IX., Victor Emmanuel II., King of Italy, 
the Prince Eugene of Savoy-Carignan, and the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand of Tuscany. The subsequent lists show that the 
work has been carried out almost entirely by Italian, and, in a 
very large degree, by Florentine subscribers. The principal 
foreign residents in Florence have not, however, withheld their 
offerings, the late Prince Demidoff and the late Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres especially having put down their names for con- 
spicuous sums. 

The facade will be completed by the erection of bronze 
doors, the designs for which are now being exhibited. His 
Majesty King Humbert, on his visit to Florence in the autumn 
of last year, gave a sum of 4,000/. towards the doors, the total 
cost of which is estimated at 14,0007. 

With the fétes for the unveiling of the facade of the Duomo, 
the fifth centenary of the birth of the great Florentine sculptor 
Donatello has been, not inappropriately, associated. Florence 
for the last few days has been alive with visitors, both Italians 
and foreigners, and the city has been gaily decked with flags, 
hangings, and flowers. 

The festivities prepared for the guests of the city include a 
ball in Medizeval costume at the Palazzo Vecchio, an historical 
procession, a carrousel,a regatta, a gala performance at the 
Pergola, exhibitions, and congresses of various kinds, displays 
of fireworks, and a general illumination. Some of these are 
already of the past, others are still to come. The rejoicings 
will finally close on the 19th instant.—I have the honour to be, 
with the greatest respect, my Lord, your Lordship’s most 
obedient, humble servant, D. E. COLNAGHI, 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., 
&c., &c., &c., 
Foreign Office. 


TESSERA., 


Point of View for Pictures. 
Sipe) Gino RASTEAKE,” | PIRA. 


HE relation between the longest dimensions of a picture 
and the distance from which the work requires to be 
viewed, deserves to be remembered. Once and a half the ex- 
tent of the longest dimension (whether in width or height is 
immaterial) is the minimum of distance to which the spectator 
can retire in order to see the entire surface. A circle cannot 
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be embraced by the eye till the spectator retire to a distance 
equal to once and a half its diameter. i In some cases the 
situation of a picture, independently of its dimensions, may 
require that the work should be viewed at a considerable dis- 
tance. A painting placed opposite the eye, and measuring 
14 feet high (such being assumed to be its longest dimension), 
would require, according to the foregoing law, to be seen at a 
distance of 21 feet. But if the lower edge of that painting be 
26 feet from the ground, the spectator must retire to the dis- 
tance of at least 60 feet before the eye can embrace it, for a 
painting equal to the whole height (40 feet) would require that 
distance. 


Fan Vaulting in Gloucester Cathedral. 
Re AW ILL Ls: 


There are at Gloucester two examples of designs for fan 
vaults of remarkable construction. First, the vaults of the north 
and south chapels, which are annexed to the lady chapel, 
founded by Abbot Hanley (1457-72). These are alike, of small 
span (8 feet), of excellent workmanship, and are genuine fan 
vaults, but the fans abut against a flat ceiling, decorated with 
tracery, In a row of wheel-like compartments, which extend 
from one end to the other of the vault, and also between the 
fans themselves laterally. Secondly, the great western door 
and the north-eastern door of the cloisters in the north side 
aisle of the nave are furnished with internal porches, in which 
the principle of fan-vaulting is applied with great ingenuity. 
The door is a folding-door in two leaves, and its upper edge is 
cut to fit the head of the archway which receives it. A quarter- 
fan on each side constitutes the vault of the porch, the fans 
each springing from a single shaft. The hinges of the doors 
are let into these shafts in such a manner that the door, when 
opened, revolves round the shaft as an axis, and consequently 
the arch-shaped head of the door exactly circulates about the 
fan which it fits, and from every point of whose surface its edge 
is at a small equal distance in all positions. The sides of the 
porch are also exactly of the same shape as the leaves of the 
door, so that when the leaves are opened they may be laid flat 
against these sides, which they exactly fill. The consequence 
of the employment of quarter-fans is plainly that the inner 
opening of the porch is square-headed, and this is filled up by 
a four-centred arch with open tracery in the spandrels. The 
entire composition is a most original and, as I believe, unique 
application of this species of vault to the mechanical con- 
trivance of a door; for whether the door be open or shut, it 
finds an exact recess to receive it, and in its motion about its 
hinges its upper edge exactly represents the geometrical 
generation of the solid of revolution which is employed for the 
vault above it. 


Window Glass. 
A. PELLATT. 


The base of all glass is silica. The most convenient form 
in which it is found is in fine sand ; upon the due proportion of 
this substance in glass depends its compactness of body, 
brilliance and capacity to withstand sudden changes. It often 
happens, either on account of want of sufficient heat in the 
furnace, or in order to save time in the melting or founding, 
that too small a proportion of silica is employed. Glass which 
has this fault may be known by its rapidly attracting moisture. 
Plate-glass is composed of sand, carbonate of soda and chalk, 
with small quantities of arsenic and manganese. The propor- 
tions vary at different works, but the general proportion is— 
Lynn sand, 400; carbonate of soda, 250; ground chalk, 35, by 
weight. The quality of the glass depends upon the quality of 
the alkali. Plate-glass is melted in large open pots. The 
furnaces are square, containing sometimes four, sometimes six 
pots each. When the glass is melted, which takes twenty-two 
hours, it is removed to another furnace, where the pots are 
smaller, of a cylindrical form. Here it is fined, which occupies 
four to six hours, and when free from air bubbles and impurity 
the pot with the glass is removed bodily from the furnace by 
means of a crane, and hoisted to the end of the casting-table, 
upon which the glass is emptied. A large iron roller which 
works inside the flanges of the casting-table is then made to 
pass over the melted glass in order to flatten it out; it is then 
removed upon a wooden table on wheels to the annealing 
arch, which is now at a high temperature, and here it is 
excluded from the atmosphere until cold. The glass is rough 


and uneven, but it is afterwards cut flat by machinery, 
It is these processes which 


and then smoothed and polished. 
render plate-glass so costly. Crown or window-glass is of much 
the same composition as plate-glass, except that a cheaper 
description of alkali is used. The ordinary mixture is—soo cwt, 
of Lynn sand, 2 cwt. of ground chalk, and 1 cwt. each of sulphate 
and carbonate of soda. The Square furnace and the open pots 
are used, there being generally six pots on each furnace. It 
takes from fourteen to twenty hours to melt this glass, and it 
oe requires to stand four to eight hours to allow it to become 
Ses from all air bubbles and to cool sufficiently for working. 

indow-glass is formed by blowing. Upon the blowing-iron 


is gathered at three several times (the fluidity of the glass never 
allowing fewer) the weight of glass necessary to produce the 
table, and which weighs 11 lbs.; this is then blown out, leaving 
a solid lump at the farthest extremity from the blowing-iron for 
attaching the punty; this is called the bullion. The punty 
being fixed to the bullion, the blowing-iron is relieved by merely 
touching the glass with a wet iron; being firmly attached to the 
punty, it is removed to a small cylindrical furnace, called a 
flashing furnace, where a rotatory motion being given to it, 
increasing as the glass becomes softened by the heat, the 
centrifugal force, together with a little sleight of hand on the 
part of the workman, produces a flat circular plate or table, as 
it is then called. British plate or German sheet-glass is of the 
same composition as plate-glass, but the manipulation is dif- 
ferent. The glass is blown into open cylinders, and when cold 
these are cut open along the length with a diamond and placed 
in a flatting furnace, which is at a sufficient heat to bring the 
glass into a semi-fluid state, so that it falls quite flat. The 
sheets thus made are afterwards cut flat and polished. The 
size of the sheet is restricted to what can be blown and worked 
by one man. It is cheaper than plate-glass, because all waste 
is avoided and less cutting is required. 


Etruscan Tombs. 
A. ASHPITEL. 


Etruscan sepulchral chambers resemble very closely the 
early crypts, by which they probably may have been suggested. 
Like the tombs of the Greeks, they were always below ground ; 
in fact, where this was difficult to accomplish from the flatness 
of the country, a circular apartment was built, and the earth 
piled over it so as to completely cover it. The Greek tomb 
was generally a sort of chamber to enclose the body, sometimes 
a mere stone coffin, sometimes very like our own family vaults, 
but without the arch. The Etruscan tomb, on the contrary, 
was the banqueting-hall of the departed spirits. Hewn out of 
the solid rock, the ceiling was nevertheless carved to resemble 
the timber rafters of a chamber, the walls panelled like 
wainscot; benches, armchairs, footstools, tables, all hewn 
from the solid rock, fill the chambers, while the walls are hung 
with weapons and tripods, lamps and other utensils lie about, 
and the panels are filled with pictorial representations and 
stucco figures. There is, in fact, little doubt that the Etruscan 
subterranean chamber was a complete copy, in design, decora- 
tion, and arrangement, of an Etruscan dwelling-house. A plan 
and interior view of the famous tomb at Tarquinii, commonly 
called that of the Cardinal, is given by Canina, The plan is 
that of a square chamber, cut out of the solid rock, the ceiling 
or roof of which is supported by four solid piers, strongly 
resembling that of some of the early Medizeval crypts. 


The Semicircular Arch in the Twelfth Century. 
Sir Ga G.yscor, 


The semicircle is unquestionably the typical form for an 
arch, and one well suited to the majority of purposes and posi- 
tions. I therefore wish well to him who will push a style which 
claims it as its leading element to its highest possible pitch of 
perfection. I should rejoice to see a round-arched style ren- 
dered as perfect, and its accompanying art as noble, as the 
Greeks made their trabeated architecture and its ever-glorious 
sister arts: nor do I see why such an end should not be 
attained, and God speed the man who worthily attempts it ! 
This task was, in fact, nobly though unconsciously approached 
by the artists of the twelfth century ; nor can any one examine 
their works, particularly from the close of the first quarter of that 
century, without being filled with the warmest admiration at 
their determined strivings after refinement, their earnest aim to 
perfect every form and to eliminate every footstep of barbaric 
element, to rid their work of all rudeness of execution, and in 
every way within their reach to raise the architecture they were 
developing into really a high art. These earnest and restless 
strivings, however, had the effect of rendering apparent to them 
a defect, both structural and artistic, in the conditions pre- 
scribed by a round-arched style. They had freed themselves 
from the trammels of the arbitrary rules of proportion, and 
might render their structures lofty or the reverse at pleasure. 
Their columns might be as short and sturdy as the most 
Archaic Doric, or might outdo the most elegant Corinthian in 
the lightness of their proportions, yet the arch they were con- 
demned to carry was limited in height to one-half of its own 
diameter; or, if allowed to exceed-this by means of stilting, this 
was evidently by a clumsy expedient, and only suited to par- 
ticular positions. The whole tendency, too, of the onward 
movement of the art was towards increased height, and, while 
walls and pillars might avail themselves to the full of this 
upward striving, it was hard that the arch—the very essence of 
the style—should be condemned to unutterable stumpiness. 
Proportion evidently claimed that the arch should have its fair 
share in the increasing height of the buildings. Yet the 
inexorable semicircle said, “ Nay, my proportions are fixed, 
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you may lengthen your straight lines as you please ; but by no 
law of science can my height exceed one half of my width.” A 
geometrician might reply that the semicircle might be stretched 
upwards into a semi-ellipse with its major axis upright. I do 
not think that our Medizeval builders ever tried this dismal 
experiment. Nor was this craving after a loftier arch the 
result of taste alone. Constructive motives pointed in the same 
direction, for it was found that round arches when carrying 
great loads—as those sustaining towers, &c.—were apt to over- 
come the resistance of their piers, and many failures were the 
result. The same was found to result from vaulting over wide 
spaces, True it is thatthe Romans in the great halls of their baths 
had vaulted over spans of double the width of the naves of our 
Norman cathedrals ; but this had been effected at the expense 
of the utility of their aisles, which were cut up into short lengths 
by the ponderous abutments needed to sustain the tremendous 
pressure of the central vault. Besides which the Medieval 
builders aimed at raising the springing of their vaulted naves 
to a height out of the reach of the abutment of the aisles. An 
arch of less lateral pressure was therefore desired. Another 
motive might have led to a similar aim. We have seen what 
difficulties and contrivances resulted from the exigencies of 
vaulting over irregular spaces where it was desirable that the 
crowns and springers of the surrounding arches should range on 
the same levels, though their spans might differ to any extent. 
It was clear, then, that an arch of more elastic proportions was 
the grand desideratum. The claims, then, of proportion, of 
construction, and of geometrical convenience all took the same 
direction, and demanded an arch of variable proportions. 
The demand was met by the introduction of the pointed 
arch, 


Proportionate Strength of Beams. 
EDWIN CLARK. 


_ Whenever space is crossed by any kind of structure 
inducing no lateral thrust on the abutments—that is, in all 
beams or tubes, whether round, oval, rectangular, or of what- 
ever form, as also in ail trussed roofs, trellis-bridges, bowstring 
arches, &c.—the transverse strength of structures of similar 
section, but otherwise of any magnitude, is directly as their 
sectional area and depth, and inversely as their length. We 
have been careful to observe that this is founded on the 
assumption of ail these structures being of such dimensions as 
to preserve their form, and to fail by actual crushing or exten- 
sion, and not by distortion. Even in the case of structures 
in which the horizontal thrust is resisted by the abutments, 
as in suspension-bridges and arches, this principle is practi- 
cally available with a little modification. In fact, there can 
be no change in the direction of the vertical force at the sup- 
ports without the intervention of a lever ; and in the case of all 
these structures this force at each end of the beam is trans- 
ferred into horizontal strain at the centre by an act of leverage, 
one arm being always the semi-length of the beam, and the 
other some fraction of the depth, which must in similar sections 
vary directly with the depth. 


George III. and Architecture. 
J. ELMES. 


King George III., fortunately for the arts, and particularly 
architecture, was endowed with an innate love for such pursuits 
which soften and improve the human mind. He was also well 
acquainted, for a prince, with both the theory and practice of 
the graphic arts. When Prince of Wales he studied archi- 
tecture under Mr. Chambers, and was taught to delineate its 
proportions with accuracy from the rules of Palladio and 
Vitruvius. Owing to a great many circumstances there 
was no Englishman who practised architecture as a profession. 
Chambers, who had been a naval officer, was partial to the art, 
and had travelled in countries where architecture was better 
understood than in England. The young Prince also studied 
the science of perspective under Mr. William Kirby, whose 
practical work, founded on the theories of Dr. Brook Taylor, 
was formerly in much esteem, and has obtained great celebrity 
from Hogarth’s sarcastic frontispiece of faults likely to occur 
from the want of a knowledge of that science. Prince George 
contributed, it is said, a design for his tutor’s work, and his 
drawings are reported, by persons who had seen them—and 
they were extant in the royal library in the late Buckingham 
House a few years since—to have been correct in detail, and, 
for their day and style of art, tasteful and elegant. George III. 
ascended the throne of Great Britain with more advantages 
than most of his predecessors. Born and educated an Eaglish- 
man, he gloried, as he said in his first speech from the throne, 
in the name of a Briton. Unpractised in the cruel scenes of 
warfare, he had been bred in peaceful retirement—perhaps too 
recluse for the government of a nation then involved in such 
momentous transactions. He loved art, was fond of literature, 
particularly that of his own country, was slightly skilled in music, 
and read Shakespeare with propriety and enthusiasm. A speech 
from the throne delivered in correct and elegant English was a 


novelty unknown to almost all its auditors, The exclamation of 
Quin, the tragedian, who had been his master in elocution, and 
was admitted to a place in the House of Lords to witness the 
début of his royal pupil, of “Bravo! I taught the boy,” was 
more sincere than courtly. Artists and literary men were no 
longer huffed for their intrusion into the palace, nor debarred 
the royal presence. Chambers was appointed to the office of 
royal architect. Ramsay, a well-known portrait painter, was 
employed to depict the youthful sovereign and his consort ; 
other artists and their interests were attended to, and the 
management of the Academy, or association of artists, in St. 
Martin’s Lane, began by Hogarth, Thornhill, and others, was 
patronised, and its concerns investigated. The king concerned 
himself even with their little quarrels, and suggested measures 
for the enlargement of its utility ; it being then merely a school 
of adult artists for the study of the human figure, and not an 
academy of the fine arts, which the king desired to see 
established in England. It had, however, its series of annual 
public exhibitions of the works of its members, which the king 
duly honoured regularly with his presence. Chambers, from 
the circumstance of being the royal architect, and repairs and 
additions to the royal palaces being necessary, had more inter- 
views with his royal master than others ; and their former rela- 
tions of master and pupil had given more than usual freedom 
of intercourse to these interviews. The king designed to 
establish a royal academy of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture upon the plan of those founded by the illustrious 
Colbert and Cardinal Richelieu in France, and to build a 
palace for its occupation. The king entered into this grand 
project, and Chambers became the organ of communication 
between him and the leading artists of the day upon this im- 
portant subject. Having now adopted architecture as a pro- 
fession, and being a Chevalier of the order of the Polar Star, 
his royal master honoured him with English knighthood, when 
such an honour was more rare than in later days. Hence the 
origin of the Royal Academy of the fine arts and the building 
of Somerset House. 


Storeys in Houses. 
W. HOSKING. 


When the practice of building houses in storeys commenced 
cannot be actually ascertained, but it appears to have arisen 
during the Middle Ages. We frequently, indeed, find an 
apparent equivalent for the term “storey” used by the ancient 
writers, both sacred and profane ; but it must have reference to 
something else, some peculiarity of which we are not aware, for 
none of the ancient remains, whether of public or private struc- 
tures, give reason to believe that it was a common practice 
even among the Romans; much less was it likely to be so 
among the Eastern nations, with whom the practice is not very 
general, nor is it carried toa great extent even at the present 
day. Indeed, without considerable proficiency in the art of 
construction, it is hardly practicable to build in storeys with 
such slight materials as were used by the Romans in their 
domestic edifices, and their remains do not evince the requisite 
degree of proficiency. We find, however, in the oldest existing 
works of the Middle Ages, and particularly in some of the 
secular structures of Venice which are among them, a degree 
of intelligence evinced in that respect far surpassing anything 
in those of the ancients. 


Test of Girders.;| 
COMMISSIONERS ON IRON. 


The general opinion as to the amount of test which should 
be applied to girders is that the test should amount to twice 
the greatest load. Mr. Joseph Cubitt would employ three times 
the greatest load, or half the breaking weight ; and Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt considers it safer to test a girder almost to the extent 
that would break it than not to prove it at all, as the testing of 
girders is the only means of discovering defects under the 
surface, and concealed from the eye. Mr. Brunel, however, 
thinks that a girder should not be tested with a weight exceed 
ing the greatest load, as the object in testing is to ascertain the 
soundness of the casting, which may be judged of by its 
appearance under the load, and all risk of permanent injury 
should be carefully avoided. Mr. Rastrick, Mr. Glynn, and 
Mr. Joseph Cubitt recommend that blows be applied to cast- 
iron girders when under testing load. Mr. Hawkshaw and 
Mr. P. W. Barlow consider that, where actual weight is used, 
sufficient vibration is given to the beam by throwing the weight 
into the scales used intesting. It is stated that, for convenience 
sake, girders are usually tested by means of the hydraulic press 5 
but Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Locke, Mr. Brunel, Mr. Joseph Cubitt, 
and Mr. Fox prefer using actual weight, on account of the un- 
certainty as to the actual pressure the hydraulic press brings 
upon the girder. Mr. C. May states that, as girders are bought at 
the lowest possible price per ton, the manufacturer is compelled 
to adopt the most convenient and not the best mode for testing 
them, or ten times his profit would not pay him for the 
experiment. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A NEw room is about to be opened in the Louvre which 
will be devoted to works of art belonging to the latter part 
of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Most of them are new acquisitions. One of the 
first objects to be seen is a fifteenth-century doorway from 
Valencia, which is marvellously carved. In the angles of 
the room are statues of the Italian school, which represent 
Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. ‘There is a 
group of the Virgin and Child by DonaTELLo, and the 
entire room will increase the respect in which Renaissance 
artists are held. 


THE municipal authorities in Rome are deliberating 
over the contemplated national museum which it is proposed 
to erect in the valley between the Ceelian and Esquiline 
hills, at the joint expense of the city and the Italian Govern- 
ment. The estimated expense is 2,204,989 frs., of which 
sum Rome is to furnish one-third. ‘The museum is in- 
tended to contain many objects relating to the city which 
are now scattered, exception being made in favour of the 
contents of the Capitoline Museum, which are to remain 
undisturbed. 


FRENCH architects have to feel the inconveniences of 
competition, like their brethren in Great Britain. In 
February four children were drowned while skating on a 
pond near the church of Raincy, a small town north-east of 
Paris. Two courageous youths, who tried to save the 
children, met the same fate. The tragedy caused some 
excitement, and the Municipal Council decided to erect a 
memorial of it. A local architect offered to design and 
superintend the work gratuitously, which offer was accepted, 
the sum named for outlay being 800 frs. Stone was also 
offered by some, and masons were willing to work for 
nothing. It was, therefore, likely that Raincy would 
possess a memorial for the outlay which was worth more 
money, or, ifno alteration were made in the design, the work 
would cost much less than 8co frs. But the Council had 
heard of the marvellous results of competitions, and there- 
upon resolved to institute one in Raincy, the original archi- 
tect being allowed the privilege of competing with strangers. 
He has declined, and a chanceis, therefore, awaiting all the 
world, 


THE tenth annual meeting of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings was held on Wednesday in the 
Old Hall of Staple Inn. Mr. Witt1am Morris presided, 
and, in moving the adoption of the report, announced that 
the funds of the Society stood in need of an increase, which 
could not be better attained than by the subscriptions of 
new members. The total income of the Society for last 
year was 348/. Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON afterwards de- 
livered an earnest address on the “ Sacredness of Ancient 
Buildings,” and maintained that from their character the 
destruction of ancient buildings should be treated as a 
public crime. Buildings were more closely connected with 
national life than either statues or paintings, yet, while all 
Europe would be indignant at any tampering with an 
ancient statue or picture, there was general satisfaction felt 
whenever an old building was transformed. The Society is 
deserving of more support than it receives, but if there are 
few members the cause should be ascribed to the air of 
superiority which was assumed by the writers of the early 
reports on buildings. More prudence is shown of late, but, 
for a time, the Society must expect to suffer for having 
penmen who believed that they alone were infallible. 


Ir will be remembered that Mr. DawnteL BRADE, 
I.R.LB.A., of Keswick, obtained one of the gold medals 
for his design for the monument of Vicror EMMANUEL at 
Rome. We shall be surprised if he does not obtain a 
higher reward in the competition for the proposed facade of 
the cathedral of Milan. Fifteen of the competitors have 
been selected to take part in the second trial, and Mr. 
BRapr’s name stands first on the official list. He is the 
only representative of this country, France has also sup- 
plied but one architect, M. DepERTHEs, of Paris, who was 
associated with M. Batu in the re-erection of the Hétel 


de Ville. There is one from Russia, three from Austria, — 
and the remainder are Italians, six being natives of Milan. 
Mr. BrabE has one advantage in his favour, since he long 
ago studied Italian buildings with care. This is evident 
from the fine volume of reproductions of his sketches lately 
published by Mr. Batsrorp. We hope Mr. BRapE may be 
successful, and that more fair play will be shown than was 
displayed in the case of the VicroR EMMANUEL com- 
petition. 


Ir appears that there is a rush of Scottish masons to 
America, and, according to what is said to be good 
authority, no less than 2,000 have landed at Castle Gardens, 
New York, since April. The building trade in New York 
is described as having plenty of work. The wages for 
journeymen stonecutters are from 3} to 4} dollars a day, 
and before the end of the summer the rate is expected to 
be 5 dollars. With so much attraction it is not surprising 
that the masons forget that their expenses will be propor- 
tionately increased. 


Tue American architects have, through Mr. R. M. 
Hunt, informed M. Paut Dusots that, in order to express 
their gratitude towards the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, they have 
resolved to found a prize in the school, which is to be 
entitled “Prix de reconnaissance des architectes Américains.” 
The sum subscribed amounts to 35,000 francs, and the 
interest will be available for the prize. In order to 
emphasise the spirit which inspires the gift, the American 
prize is to be competed for solely by the French students of 
the school. 


Tue Executive Council of the International Exhibition 
which is to be held next year in Brussels offer no less than 
500,000 francs in premiums for designs of various kinds, 
especially for the small buildings for refreshments which are ~ 
to be erected in the gardens, and for certificates and medals. 
Applications for particulars should be made during the 
ensuing week to the Council. The offices are 22 Rue des 
Palais, Brussels. 


Tue Archeological Society of Brussels is to be recon- 
stituted, and an attempt is to be made to attract a larger 
number of people than can commonly be found at meetings 
where subjects relating to antiquity are discussed. It 1s 
believed by the Council that much use may be made of 
archeology by modern manufacturers. Any artisan who 
subscribes five francs a year will have the right to attend 
all the meetings of the Society, and to receive a copy of the 
transactions. There will be also exhibitions, which are to 
be open to the public. The organisers of the Society are 
all authorities in archeology. One is the archivist of the 
city, another is a conservator of the Museum of Antiquities, 
a third is a member of a Commission on Museums, and 
so on. The experiment will be watched with great interest. 
There is no doubt that in this country the zeal for 
archeology is growing weaker, and any of the societies that 
would have the courage to imitate the Belgian example 
need not complain of the difficulty of finding an audience 
to hear a paper read. 


AmonG the more permanent forms of memorials of the 
Jubilee which are available are the bronze bust of HER 
Majesty and the figure of Aritannia, which have been 
produced by the Coalbrookdale Company. The bust 
differs from the majority of current representations of the 
QUEEN in its realistic power. It is not the figure seen on 
the coinage or in coloured pictures. The artist, Mr. 
DRESSLER, felt that what was most suitable for the occasion 
was the expression of that power and character which come 
from fifty years of eventful sovereignty. He suggests the 
ruler who has known some of the bitterness of life, and 
hereafter the bust will be accepted as a key to many things 
in the history of our time. In the figure of Britannia we 
also see an avoidance of idealism. ‘This guardian spirit is 
an English girl who would be prepared for more sacrifices 
than we could expect from any mythological creation or 
impersonation. The Coalbrookdale Company have a long. 
record of successful statuary in bronze, and their latest 
attempts are sure to receive that success to which they can 
justly lay a claim. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ECOLE SUPERIEURE ARAGO, PARIS. 


HIS school, of which we publish an exterior view, is 
situate in the Place de la Nation, at the east of Paris. 
It was erected to accommodate 500 pupils. The total area 
is 4,235 metres, and the buildings have an area of 2,630 
metres. The cost has been nearly 40,o00o/. The ground 
floor contains twelve classrooms, two large amphitheatres, 
an examination hall, a library, with rooms for the Prefect of 
Studies, and other officers. On the first floor are the 
director’s rooms, one large and six small amphitheatres, two 
laboratories, with rooms for the professor and demonstrator, 
three drawing schools, a modelling-room, &c. The second 
and third floors contain the residence of the Prefect of 
Studies, with rooms for domestics. The refectory, the 
kitchen for the students’ meals, and two workshops are 
found in a basement which, owing to the inclination of the 
site, forms the ground floor of the part to the Rue Picpus. 
A view in the court will also be given. 

M. DECONCHY, the architect of the buildings, to whom 
we are indebted for much assistance, is one of the pupils 
who carry on the traditions of the school of the late Victor 
BALTARD. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO. 90.-MOSQUE OF KAITBEY, CAIRO. 
NO. 91._-MAHARRAKER, NUBIA. 


NO. 92._TEMPLE OF ISIS; PHILA, 


THE OLD ARCHIEPISCOPAL PALACE, 
CROYDON. 


HIS venerable relic of the past is now fairly safe from 
further desecration. The Mayor of Croydon, with others, 
promoted a Jubilee Fund for the purpose of purchasing the 
buildings as a permanent Jubilee memorial, but sufficient 
money not being promised the idea had tobe abandoned. The 
auctioneers (Messrs. Robert W. Fuller, Moon & Fuller, of 
Croydon) have now sold it to the Duke of Newcastle, and it is 
believed he will present it to the Clewer Sisters, or some kindred 
institution. The erection of the Palace is attributed to Arch- 
bishop Langton, and it was for many centuries the residence of 
the Lord Primate. In 1573 Archbishop Parker entertained 
Queen Elizabeth there for seven days, and again in 1585, 1587, 
and 1588. The beautiful chapel on the north side is supposed 
to have been built by Archbishop Bourchier (1454-86); the 
stalls bear the carved arms of Archbishops Laud and Juxon. 
The hall (1443-52), 69 feet long and 48 feet wide, is divided 
into four bays, and has a fine open timber roof of Spanish 
chestnut, the principals resting on angel corbels bearing carved 
shields, with the arms of Archbishops Stafford (1443-52), 
Laud (1633-60), Juxon (1660-63), and Herring (1747-57), 
Henry, Earl of Stafford, and Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, 
and those of Henry VI. The guard chamber, the work of 
Archbishops Courtenay and Arundel (1381-1414), measures 
50 feet by 22 feet, and retains a small but fine oriel; the roof 
is vaulted in stone and springs from corbels, bearing the arms 
of Arundel; south of the guard chamber some traces of the 
cloisters still remain. A portion only of the grounds is in- 
cluded in the Duke’s purchase ; the other part the auctioneers 
have sold for upwards of 20,000/. 


KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


PARTY of members of the Oxford Architectural and 

\ Historical Society lately visited Kenilworth, under the 
guidance of Mr. E. G. Bruton, architect, and Mr. J. Parker. The 
latter stated that before the Conquest it belonged to the Abbey 
of Stoneleigh ; that in Domesday the name was Chinewide, 
and held by Richard, the forester of the King. Stoneleigh, or 
Stanlie, was about four miles to the north-east of Kenilworth. 
It was granted—under the name of Chenelwerda—to Geoffrey 
of Clinton, by King Henry I. ; and the text of the original grant 
and confirmation charters were read, and the date, as nearly as 
could be determined, was at the end of the first quarter of the 
twelfth century. The castle was erected during the reign of 
Henry I. Quoting from Orderic Vital, he said Geoffrey was of 
hamble origin. His elevation appears to have been distasteful 
to the nobles, and he was accused of treason, tried at Wood- 
stock, and disgraced. Orderic Vital says “falsely accused,” 
but Henry of Huntingdon does not use that word. It passed 
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to his nephew Geoffrey, who was consecrated Bishop of the 
Mercians in 1127, but the date of the death of the elder 
Geoffrey is not known. In the reign of Henry II. it was in the 
hands of the King, who repaired the walls and constructed a 
gaol. Inthe time of John, Henry de Clinton, grandson of the 
founder, released all his rights in the castle to the King. At 
the commencement of the thirteenth century it was largely pro- 
visioned with wine and other things by order of the King, who 
visited it many times, and spent considerable sums of money 
upon it. Kenilworth is mentioned in Magna Charta as one of 
the four great castles to be dealt with at the pleasure of the 
barons; yet in 1219 we find Henry III. spending no less than 
1so/. in the restoration of a tower or turret, which was blown 
down the previous Christmas, and a grant of wood out of the 
park was made towards the same restoration. Whether this 
was the whole sum or the balance is not certain, but all 
amounts must be multiplied by ten at least to compare with 
our times. In 1238 the King commanded the care of the 
castle to be transferred to Walter Grey, Archbishop of York, 
for the use of Ottoborn (afterwards Pope Adrian V.), the Legate 
of the Pope. In 1243 considerable repairs were executed ; 
the chapel was ceiled with wainscot and painted, handsomely 
adorned seats were made for the King and Queen, the Queen’s 
chamber enlarged and beautified, and the walls on the south 
side of the pool were rebuilt. Henry VIII. spent large sums 
of money in repairing the castle, and Leland informs us that 
“the pretty banquetting house of tymber that stood thereby in 
the meere, and bore the name of, Plesant (the Pleasance) was 
taken down, and part of it is set up in the base court of 
Killingworth Castle.” Dugdale explains that this had been 
originally erected by Henry V. near the tail of the pool ina 
low marsh ground, thereupon called “ Le Plesans en Marys.” 
The castle remained in the possession of the Crown till Queen 
Elizabeth conferred it upon Robert, Earl of Leicester, and his 
heirs. Robert Lord Dudley, son of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, was created Earl of Denbigh September 28, 
1564, and Earl of Leicester the following day. Mr. Parker 
said Kenilworth did not come to Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
until after he became earl—three years after the death of Amy 
(Robsart) his wife, and the revels did not take place until fifteen 
years after her death. Though the marriage with Amy was 
not a secret one, the earl did secretly marry Lady Sheffield in 
1573, and ason was born in 1574, the year before the visit of 
the Queen. In 1578 he married Lady Lettice, daughter of Sir 
Francis Knollis, the Treasurer of the Queen’s Household, and 
widow of Walter, Earl of Essex. He died in 1587, and left 
Kenilworth to his brother Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, for life, 
and the inheritance to Sir Robert Dudley, Knight, whom he 
did not stylehis son. In 1588 Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, died, 
and Robert Dudley attempted to establish his legitimacy ; 
failing, he obtained leave to travel, and quitted the kingdom. 
Not returning when his lease expired, the estates were supposed 
to be forfeited. They were valued at 38,o00/., but by agreement 
this was reduced to 7,000/., but even that did not reach Robert 
Dudley. In 1622 an Act was passed to enable Dame Alice 
Dudley, wife of Sir Robert Dudley, to assign her rights in the 
estate of Prince Henry, son of James I., for 4,000/. Thus it 
passed to King Charles as heir to his brother. On falling into 
Cromwell’s hands the whole manor was distributed to the 
various officers, who simply demolished the castle for what they 
could get for the materials. After the Restoration the ruins were 
granted to Lawrence Hyde. By marriage they passed to 
Thomas Villiers, Baron Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, 
whose descendants are the present possessors. 

Mr. Bruton pointed out that the large circular-headed 
windows had originally possessed much smaller openings, the 
width now visible having been obtained by cutting away the 
inner arches and sloping sides. He pointed out that one of the 
original windows remained on the east side of the keep, the 
alterations having probably been made in Elizabeth’s time, 
when the large square mullioned windows above were probably 
inserted. In describing the great hall, Mr. Bruton said it was 
a very fine example of Late Decorated work, in dimensions as 
nearly as possible a double cube, the width being 45 feet. The 
roof was originally of six bays, but not a trace remained, and 
the basement or cellar was divided by columns into eighteen 
compartments. He particularly called attention to the fire- 
places in the walls, of which there are two, and said this was 
probably the first occasion of their use, as before that time the 
fires were made on the pavement in the centre, and the smoke 
escaped through a louvre in the roof. The large entrance 
doorway leading into the hall is of earlier character, and con- 
tains clustered shafts and an enriched moulded head, and is a 
work of great beauty. The general plan of the walls is that of 
an oval somewhat flattened at the east end, with irregular pro- 
jections to the north and south-east. The south-east projection 
contains the original gatehouse, and is called Mortimer’s 
Tower, while the north-east is called the entrance gateway, 
and is Elizabethan, and between these are situate Lunn’s Tower 
and the Water Tower, both of the time of Henry III, while 
between them is the so-called Pleasance a brick and timber 
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erection on stone basement, probably first built in the reign of 
Henry V.,and removed to its present site in that of Henry VIII. 
A remarkable feature of the general arrangement is the absence 
of bastions in the walls except at the eastern side. This may 
probably be accounted for by the grouping of the buildings 
first described, which are upon raised mounds fully as high as 
the walls, being situate at the west end; and because the 
great pool or lake (said to be half a mile in length, and not 
less than 14 feet in depth) rendered defensive works unnecessary 
on that side. 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


py a meeting of this Society, held on June 6 at the West- 
p minster Town Hall, Professor Henry Robinson, president, 
In the chair, a paper was read on the “ Renewal of Roof over 
Departure Platform at King’s Cross Terminus G.N.R.,” by Mr. 
R. M. Bancroft. 

A brief history and description was given of the construc- 
tion of the old laminated timber roof, erected in 1851-52, 
according to the system introduced by Colonel Emy, a French 
military engineer. After pointing out the entire absence of 
ventilation in the old roof and other causes of decay, the author 
described the movable staging now being employed in the erec- 
tion of the ribs for the new iron roof, the way in which it is 
moved from bay to bay as the work proceeds, and the means 
adopted for supporting the superstructure of staging so as to 
give a clear headway for locomotives, &c., and not to interfere 
with the departure passenger traffic. Reference was then made 
to a similar roof over the old G.N.R. passenger station at 
Bradford, its span, distance apart of main ribs, the weight per 
bay of 20 feet being given. The construction, hoisting, and 
fixing in place of the new wrought-iron ribs were described ; 
and it was pointed out that they have to be made to fit the 
existing cast-iron spandrels and stanchions built into station 
walls. The construction and fixing of the lattice and trussed 
purlins and the gangways adopted to give greater facilities for 
workmen in repairing and cleaning the glass covering were also 
described. The author remarked on the absence of wind- 
bracing, and gave the reasons for not using it. He also 
described the method of glazing, both with putty for the roof 
generally, and with Helliwell’s patent puttyless glazing at the 
louvre. Diagrams were exhibited showing the general form of 
the roof and the movable staging, and the working drawings 
were also laid upon the table for reference, by the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Richard Johnson, M.Inst.C.E., chief engineer 
of the G.N.R., under whose instructions the work is being 
carried out. 


EXTERIOR PLASTERING OF VENETIAN 
PALACES. 


Ne article by Signor Giacoma Boni, the architect, has 

appeared in the A&zforma on the decoration of the 
exteriors of the palaces. The following translation is given in 
the Venice News :— 

The canal facade of a Gothic palace, with pointed arches of 
the purest fourteenth-century work, at the Traghetto of S. M. 
Zobenigo, has lately been newly plastered in a colour like that 
of rotten strawberries, with panels in imitation of relief, with 
white and dark lines as is generally done under shop-windows. 

Every one complains of the short time which the plaster 
now used will last : mud spread with a trowel over the old walls 
to make them look new, and which two months afterwards peels 
off. The old mortars, on the contrary, have for centuries 
resisted the sun and the rain, and show traces of their original 
colour, variegated with the grey added by nature, and to scrape 
them from the walls takes more time than the modern ones 
take in coming off of their own accord. 

_ Plastering also tells us something of its centuries of existence 
in the furrows which the water has traced in it, grouped here 
and there according to the crystallisation which has taken 
place in the mortar, and, far from seeming ugly, they interest 
us almost as much as if they had become natural rocks—so 
Hh is it that a common value exists in great and small things 
alike. 

The new plastering generally lets us know that the affairs of 
the lawyer A, of the corn-chandler B, or, of the hardwareman 
C, are prosperous, and lead us to believe that the zdel/atura 
is not external only. Any way, in order to obtain a good sub- 
stitute for the old and falling plaster on those walls the bricks 
of which were not originally destined to remain visible, the 
quality must be determined upon according to circumstances. 

As for myself, I prefer the plastering made with lime and 
ground bricks, quite red and smooth, but not shiny, and which 
with age acquires very beautiful brown tints ; it is now used, 
pale in colour, in the first coat of plasterwork. 

Sansovino has written that of the palaces on the Grand 
Canal, that which surpasses all others for position and grandeur 


is the Ca’ Foscari, an ancient erection and in the German 
style. Recently the front of this palace has been painted red, 
a uniform and rather dark red—better, however, than any 
attempt to imitate the primitive decorations, if there were any. 
The new colour has the defect of not corresponding with 
plaster ; until the oil shall become decomposed the free action 
of the air on the wall is interrupted, and then, instead of 
becoming more beautiful with time, the tint will, perhaps, 
become continually more ugly. 

There was in Venice in 1438 the Byzantine historian, George 
Phrantza, who admired the houses of the nobles, red and 
adorned with much gold (not adorned with red and gold, as 
the translators say), and he wished to indicate that red was the 
dominant colour. As for the gold, now that it is again being 
applied to some of the ornamental details of the Ca’ Foscari, 
I may observe that it was a temporary means used in the 
colouring of new buildings, but is now opposed to the present 
mode of decoration, and, besides this, in order to apply it, there 
is the necessity for removing or filling up the roughnesses 
of the stones, destroying, that is, or hiding the certificate of 
authenticity of the building. 

That which shines, said Goethe, is of the moment; the 
intrinsic worth reaches posterity. I hope that not only a 
material difficulty, but rather the persuasion that such a thing 
should not be done, will dissuade from gilding anew our ancient 
buildings. I hope that the new red plastering will be real 
plastering of red brick, not the colour of rotten strawberries or 
faded poppies, and, above all, if our houses of the fourteenth 
century have a guardian genius, as the cipollino quarries in the 
island of Eubea had their marble Apollo, I hope that he will 
hinder the hands of those who attempt to soil with whitewash 
the mouldings and leaves of the arches and capitals. 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 


HE following letter from Dr. Percy appeared in the 77mes 

on Wednesday :— 

As this is a subject on which I have pondered much during 
many years, I venture to submit for your consideration the 
conclusion at which I have arrived. Never, I think, could the 
old proverb “prevention is better than cure” be more applic- 
able than to the case in question. Whatever provision may be 
made for the extinction of fire in a theatre, there is always the 
terrible danger arising from panic, even though there may be 
ample facilities for egress. The problem which the constructors 
of theatres should try to solve is how to make the outbreak of 
fire impossible. That problem is, I believe, capable of satis- 
factory solution without inordinately increasing the cost of 
construction. No fire has, if I err not, ever originated beyond 
the front of the stage, yet there is no reason why in certain 
theatres it should not. Behind the front of the stage lies the 
danger of conflagration, owing to the large accumulation of 
combustible material such as canvas and wood, the inflam- 
mability of much of which has been immensely increased by 
long exposure to the highly-heated gaseous products of burning 
gas, I have had the opportunity of inspecting the arrange- 
ments behind the scenes at a large theatre during the perform- 
ance of a Christmas pantomime, when I was accompanied by 
the fireman, who pointed out to me the appliances for extin- 
guishing fire. I ascended to the heights and even examined 
the space above the ceiling over where the audience sat, which 
was packed with scenery. I was much impressed with what I 
saw, surrounded as I was with highly inflammable material 
placed in a manner most favourable for rapid combustion. A 
spark might have set it alight, and in that case the theatre, I 
believe, would have been gutted in less than an hour. I have 
also visited another large theatre behind the scenes during the 
performance of a pantomime, and witnessed again what I have 
just described. This theatre was burnt down about a fortnight 
after my visit ; and shortly after it was rebuilt I inspected it 
again, and found that it had been made safer from fire than its 
predecessor. 

The problem which I have enunciated can only, I think, be 
solved by avoiding the use of inflammable material or of limiting 
its use to such a degree as to prevent the possibility of a serious 
outbreak of fire. For wood, thin mild steel or iron might be 
substituted, at least to a large extent, without inconvenience. 
By suitable buckling and bracing it might be made as rigid as 
desired. Formerly its cost would have been a serious objection 
to its use ; but now it may be had cheap enough to satisfy even 
the most rapacious contractor. Instead of canvas wire gauze 
might be used, even for the drop curtain, provided the drum on 
which it is wound be of suitable size. Metal gauze might be 
sized and painted on like canvas, and, if desirable, it might be 
first covered with paper. Even the very stage need not consist 
of wood ; iron trelliswork laid over with netting, or, possibly, 
papier-maché boards. This last material is made by pasting 
successive sheets of paper together on a rigid metal plate, 


| turning the edges over the edges of the plate, and leaving the 
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whole to dry in that position. It may be made of any thickness, 
and be treated like wood by sawing, planing, &c. It is very 
dense, and it is practically uninflammable. Whether its cost 
would preclude its use I am not able to say. 

The conclusion on the subject in question at which I have 
arrived is the very obvious one that an outbreak of fire ina 
theatre can only be effectually prevented by avoiding the use of 
inflammable material. By substituting electric lighting for 
gas the danger from fire is enormously lessened, if not entirely 
prevented ; but it is a question whether in modern stage scenery 
it could in every case replace gas. If theatres were made 
absolutely incombustible—I should like to coin the word 
unburnable—and the public were convinced of the fact, panic 
arising from fire would be a thing of the past. I have no doubt 
that the suggestions which I have submitted to you must have 
occurred to many persons, if not to all, who have thought about 
the subject; and I beg, therefore, to disclaim the smallest 
pretension on my part to any originality of conception. 

When I first entered upon the duties of my office at the 
Houses of Parliament, more than twenty years ago, I was 
exceedingly alarmed at what I conceived to be the dangerous 
condition of the space above the ceiling in both Houses. It 
contained a large quantity of woodwork which had been long 
exposed to the heated products of the combustion of gas, and 
had become highly inflammable in consequence. I asked 
several engineers, including the late Captain Fowke, to inspect 
the roof-space in question, and they agreed with me in opinion 
as to the danger. Representations on the subject were made 
to the First Commissioner of Works, who gave instructions 
that the danger should, as far as practicable, be immediately 
obviated. To give some notion of this danger, I may state 
that about 20 tons of light inflammable deal planking were 
removed from the roof-space of the House of Lords alone. 

Much is talked nowadays about fireproof buildings. But I 
repeat now what I stated in the 7Zzes many years ago—the 
only fireproof building in existence is a furnace. A building 
may be constructed of iron columns and girders and of brick 
or stonework, and yet not be fireproof.. In 1864 I published 
an account of what I saw after a conflagration of such a 
building which contained a large quantity of inflammable 
material. The columns, which were of cast-iron, had become 
as soft as dough by the intense heat developed, and were 
greatly contorted, and so had the girders, which were of 
wrought-iron. Ifthe columns had been enclosed in a casing of 
thin firebrick, and the girders had been similarly protected, 
they would doubtless have resisted the action of heat for a 
much longer time. It would be easy to construct the casing of 
segmental slabs of fire-brick with projecting pieces or snugs on 
the concave surfaces, so as to leave an air-space between those 
surfaces and the columns. If your.valuable space permitted, I 
could say much more on this important subject. 


THE EDINBURGH LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


CCORDING to the Scofsman, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 

the Assessor of the Public Library plans, met with the 

Lord Provost, members of the Town Council and Public 
Library Committee on Monday, in the galleries of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, where the competitive plans for the Public 
Library building are displayed. ‘The Assessor went very care- 
fully over such of the thirty-two sets of plans as he thought 
were worthy of particular notice. About one-fourth of the 
whole he made no comment upon, as in his view they did not 
possess sufficient merit to require serious consideration. It is 
understood that no very outstanding plan has been sent in, that 
as a matter of fact the elevations are as a rule rather disappoint- 
ing, though in designing the interior several of the architects 
have shown themselves thoroughly alive to the requirements of 
such a building, and able to give expression to their views in a 
series of well-arranged and admirably constructed halls and 
rooms. In not a few of the plans an excellent feature, as was 
to be expected, has been made of the main staircase, leading 
from the George IV. Bridge level to the floor above. In most 
of the plans the public hall of the lending library has been 
placed on this floor, with the reference library above. The 
elevations have for the most part features belonging to some 
phase of Renaissance architecture as befits the character of the 
street and the surrounding architecture. Only one architect 
has attempted a Scottish building ; but in all the circumstances 
it does not seem to have found much favour. Several of the 
plans look uncommonly like as if they had been reduced from 
those which appeared in the competition for the Municipal 
Buildings, three of the sets showing imposing domes, while 
others have modified towers and such features. We believe 
that the Assessor pointed out several designs which, with a 
little alteration, would answer the purpose admirably. One 
plan which he favourably noticed was that under the motto 
Desideratum,” but as regards it he remarked that the archi- 
tect had put himself out with the competition by exceeding 


the sum laid down by the committee—30,o00/,—in the directions 
to architects as that beyond which the cost was notto go. The 
details of his estimate were :—Building to cover the full area 
as now extended, 26,500/.; cases, furnishings, &c., 5,000/. ; 
electric lighting and machinery, engines, boilers, and heating, 
1,350/.—total, 32,8507. While he did not consider it would be 
right to consider this design as suitable for a premium, he indi- 
cated that he would very likely refer to it in his report. It is 
understood that among the other designs which were viewed 
with more or less favour by Mr. Waterhouse, and among which 
the winning three may probably be looked for, are those with 
the following mottoes :—“ Triumphant Democracy,” ‘“ Habet,” 
“ Bibliothéque,” ‘Economy, Space, &c.,” ‘ Bibliography.” 
Much, however, depends upon calculations, &c., which the 
architect will have to make with more leisure in his office at 
home than he could do in Edinburgh. Mr. Waterhouse 
returned to London, and we believe he expects to have his 
report ready for presentation by the end of this week. 

The Scotsman, of Wednesday, gives the following account 
of the six designs, from which it is anticipated the final selec- 
tion will be made :— 

‘‘ Bibliotheque” may first be referred to. Designed in 
the style of the French Renaissance, the chief elevation is 
broken up in a way which somewhat destroys the unity 
of the building. The northmost portion shows an ornately- 
treated projecting gable flush with the street, while the south- 
most portion, in which is situated the principal doorway, is set 
back considerably from the street, aad is approached by a flight 
of steps thrown over the area. The gable shows on each of 
the two floors a large transformed window flanked by Corin- 
thian columns—ornamental features being continued to the 
apex. The doorway is surmounted bya balcony with sculptured 
parapet. Onthe upper floor is arow of large windows, the fenestra- 
tion divided by mullions and transoms, and the wall is finished 
with an ornamental balustrade. The roof takes the chateau 
form, and is surmounted by a platform with balustrade and 
belfry. The internal arrangements have much to commend 
them, plenty of light being available for all the chief rooms. 
The lending library is 76 feet square, with shelving to contain 
53,450 volumes. The reference library is 95 feet by 76 feet, 
and is capable of containing 107,904 volumes. The latter is a 
very handsome hall, in the form of a Greek cross, with a dome 
at the intersection of the arms, and with the walls deeply 
alcoved for the storage of the books. 

“ Bibliography” is also a Renaissance building with con- 
siderable dignity of elevation. For wings there are two 
square towers carried considerably higher than the parapet of 
the main building, and finished with dome-like roofs. The 
main building is recessed; but between the wings at the 
street line the architect has thrown a screen of six arches, rising 
to the string course of the next floor, and carrying a balcony 
with balustraded parapet, with statuary. On the upper floor is 
a range of six large windows, divided by mullions and 
transoms ; over these is a broad sculptured frieze, pierced with 
lozenge windows, surmounted by a corbelled cornice and orna- 
mental balustrade. There is a well balanced elevation to the 
Cowgate. The reference library is a beautiful hall with coved 
and panelled roof. It measures 95 feet by 45 by 48 feet high, 
while the lending library is 73 by 45 feet and 25 feet high. The 
arcading might be supposed somewhat to detract from the 
lighting of the front rooms, but the architect has to a large 
extent obviated this objection by placing in the front, rooms 
devoted to inferior purposes. 

“Economy, Efficiency, and Dignity.” The elevation is 
rather imposing, and corresponding in some of its features with 
the Sheriff Court building opposite, in that it has two pro- 
jecting wings with recessed centre. This arrangement, how- 
ever, is by no means confined to this plan. The wings show 
two storeys, but the main building is carried up an additional 
flat, and is finished off with pediment, surmounted by 
sculpture. The wings terminate in an ornamental balustrade, 
with sculpture at the corners. The lending library is 94 feet by 
30 feet, with side aisles, 72 feet by 14 feet 6inches and 24 feet high; 
and the dimensions of the reference library are practically the 
same, the only difference being that the height of the roof is 
48 feet. A feature has been made of the reference library, 
which is lighted both from the top and sides, and is deeply 
alcoved. 

“ Habet.” This design does not strike one as being among 
the strongest exhibited, though the internal arrangements are 
exceedingly well devised. The whole building has been set 
back from the street, and so exposes a portion of the bare 
gable of the Highland Society’s premises, which cannot be 
regarded other than as an eyesore on approaching the building 
from the south. The doorway, placed in the centre, is flanked 
by massive pillars, and surmounted by an arcading of small 
windows to light the hall, and a semicircular pediment. On 
each side of the doorway are two large windows broken up 
with mullions and transoms. On the floor above is a line of 
four-light transomed windows, between each of which is an 
Ionic pilaster running up to an ornamental parapet. The line 
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of the central pillars is carried up through the parapet and con- 
tinued in a sort of dormer gablet, with clock, surmounted by 
rounded pediment. The building has two V-shaped roofs 
running north and south—the nearer of which is surmounted 
by a ventilating tower. The Cowgate elevation shows a large 
corbelled out window finished at the intersection of the roofs 
with a balustraded parapet. ee 

“Non Sibi, sed Patriz.” This elevation is of rather an 
imposing aspect. The central portion of the building comes 
out to the street line, while the wings are recessed—an arrange- 
ment, however, which leaves a portion of the bare gable of the 
Highland Society’s property exposed. This is a difficulty 
which has troubled not a few of the architects, and those plans 
certainly tell best which have entirely hidden the eyesore by 
their arrangement of the new facade. The doorway in the 
centre is flanked by pillars, and over it is a rounded pediment 
with sculptured tympanum. Lofty columns are carried up the 
front of the upper storey, between which are three balconied 
windows. Considerable dignity has also been given to the 
Cowgate elevation. The lending library is 90 by 71 feet by 
23 feet 6 inches in height. The reference library is of large 
and lofty proportions. Books are arranged on three sides of 
the room on the alcove system, with galleries for easy access. 

“ Triumphant Democracy” is a building also in the Renais- 
sance style, planned with two projecting wings and recessed 
centre. It is well balanced in its proportions, alike to George IV. 
Bridge and to the Cowgate. There are two entrances—one in 
each wing—which has certain advantages. In the lower floor 
the windows are square-headed ; in the floor above they are 
arched. A feature of the elevation is a balustrade balcony at 
the first-floor level, which is carried round into Cowgate. The 
reference library is a handsome hall with gallery and coved 
roof. 

In quite a number of the accompanying explanatory state- 
ments it is suggested that there should be a statue of Mr. 
Carnegie, either in the vestibule or in other prominent part of 
the building. The design signed “ Desideratum” (which, as 
stated, was thrown out of the competition on account of exceed- 
ing the estimates) has not a very attractive elevation, having an 
entrance portico in the centre brought flush to the street, while 
the rest of the building is more or less put back, leaving bare 
the Highland Society’s gable. The wings are crowned with 
small domes or cupolas, and there is a high-pitched roof with 
an ornamental ventilating tower rising over it. The internal 
arrangements appear to be well planned. A design signed 
“‘ Minerva” has rather a pleasing elevation, and it is one of two 
in which a circular form has been adopted for the principal 
rooms, The other is a very cleverly designed and original set 
of plans signed “Duomo,” which in another situation might 
have come in an easy first. They are circular from the founda- 
tion, the elevation has the same aspect, and the building is 
crowned with a dome rising to a height of about 100 feet. 
“Tux” is a Gothic design, with baronial features, with not a 
few good points ; “ Liber” is a good example of florid Gothic 
with several picturesque features, but with an unequal balance 
between the street and first floors, and what looks like a 
deficiency of lighting space for the lending library. ‘ Athenia” 
is a design in the Classic Renaissance, with a finely diversified 
front, which has a good deal to recommend it—the architect 
having evidently given thoughtful consideration to the question 
of lighting by lower levels; and “ Corinthus” and “ Guthen- 
berg” are other designs worthy of notice. The reference 
library in most of the designs has been framed to hold from 100 
to 150 readers. 


SANITARY INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Gia following examination-paper was set before the candi- 
dates in the examination of local surveyors held on 
june.2 and 3: 

_ 1. What are the principal provisions of the model by-laws 
issued by the Local Government Board with reference to— 
(2) building construction ; (6) house drainage ; (c) ventilation. 

2. State the chief differences which exist between the powers 
exercised by urban and by rural sanitary authorities—(a) as to 
roads, streets, and buildings; (4) as to sewers ; (c) as to gas 
and water supply. 

3. What precautions would you take in connecting house 
drains with sewers? Describe how you would lay the drains 
in the houses themselves, and how you would make the neces- 
sary connections with water-closets, sinks, &c. 

4. What method do you recommend for the ventilation of 
ahibies to be laid in—(a) comparatively level towns ; () hilly 
owns. 

5. What is understood as the hydraulic mean depth in a 
Sewer or water-carrying conduit, and on what principle is that 
term established ? 


6. Describe the various means of treating sewage, their 
several advantages and defects, 


7. What are the powers and obligations of urban and rural 


sanitary authorities with respect to water-supply within the area 
of their several districts ? 

8. In providing a water-supply for a town, what are the 
chief points to which you would direct your attention if the 
supply is to be derived—(a) from wells? (4) from streams? 
What is the usual quantity per head in towns, and what quan- 
tity do you consider essential for the health of the inhabitants ? 

9. What is the essential difference between an artesian and 
an ordinary well? 

Io, State some of the most common ways in which water is 
polluted—(a) before its collection ; (4) after its collection, and 
in the process of its delivery to houses; (c) after delivery to the 
houses. Describe in detail the best means of preventing such 
pollution in each case, 

11, Describe the powers exercisable by the surveyor of a 
local authority with respect to ventilation of—(a) buildings, 
dwelling-houses, manufactories; (6) sewers, private and 
public. What provisions ought to exist to carry out ventilation 
in each of these? What are his powers with respect to 
unsanitary dwellings ? 

12. What are the provisions of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
as to the laying-out of new roads? 

13. Write a specification for the construction of a 
macadamised road 4o feet wide, with 6-feet footway on each 
side, across an estate,on a clay soil, with cross section, and 
estimate of cost per foot run. 


Ap gones, 


** Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLitTT, 


SHAFTESBURY’S PROPHECY RESPECTING 
ENGLISH PRE-EMINENCE IN ART, 


5 Ree first Earl of Shaftesbury is sure to be remembered, if it 

were only from the description of his character as “the 
false Achitophel” by Dryden, in what is probably the most bitter 
satire in any language. It is to him, however, rather than to 
the Barons of Runneymede that we are indebted for the 
Habeas Corpus Act. His grandson, the third earl, inherited 
some of his characteristics, since he sought after accomplish- 
ments which were uncommon amongst the English nobles of 
that age. The portrait of him which is engraved as a frontis- 
piece to the ‘‘ Characteristics” would serve as an ideal of a ~ 
dilettante. Macaulay, who may have considered that Shaftes- 
bury ought to have given his whole attention to politics, 
describes him as an amiable and accomplished Whig. Accord- 
ing to Voltaire, he was the boldest of the English philosophers, 
Warburton testifies to his excellent personal qualities, his 
honesty and patriotism, and says that he imbibed the deep 
sense and could copy with ease the gracious manner of Plato. 
A youth whose education was for a while superintended by 
John Locke could hardly help being a superior man. He was 
the friend of Somers, the champion of Bayle, and, in spite of 
the occasional affectation of superiority which an English noble 
must cultivate in order to please the commonality, he was 
sincere in his love of truth and freedom. 

It is not with the Shaftesbury the politician or Shaftesbury. 
the philosopher that we are here to deal, but with Shaftesbury — 
the prophet. We have no hesitation in saying that he was the 
first Englishman who was inspired with the belief that his 
countrymen could become as renowned in arts as in his time 
they had been in arms. The letter we now give will support 
our assertion. It was written in 1712. At that time Kneller, 
of Lubeck, was at the head of painting. Signboards were the 
chief source of commissions for English painters. 

The letter which we print was written in Naples, where the 
Earl of Shaftesbury lived in the hope of prolonging his life— 
for it deserves to be remembered that he died in his forty- 
second year. He had written an essay or “ Notion of the 
Historical Draught of the Judgment of Hercules,” which will 
be found in the third volume of the “Characteristics.” His 
lordship was so well satisfied with his idea, that he employed 
an Italian to make a picture which might illustrate what he 
had written. The letter below accompanied the essay to 
another nobleman. It is not necessary to print the introduction, 
and we therefore begin with the part which relates to the future 
of art in this country :— 

I can with some assurance say to your lordship in a kind of 
spirit of prophecy, from what I have observed of the rising 
genius of our nation, that if we live to see a peace any way 
answerable to that generous spirit with which this war * was 
begun, and carried on for our own liberty and that of Europe, . 
the figure we are like to make abroad, and the increase of 


* War of Succession, which began in 


1702 and ended in 1713 by 
the Treaty of Utrecht. 
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knowledge, industry, and sense at home, will render United 
Britain the principal seat of arts, and, by her politeness and 
advantages in this kind, will show evidently how much she owes 
to those counsels which taught her to exert herself so resolutely 
in behalf of the common cause, and that of her own liberty and 
happy constitution necessarily included. ; 

I can myself remember the time when, in respect of music, 
our reigning taste was in many degrees inferior to the French. 
The long reign of luxury and pleasure under King Charles II., 
and the foreign helps and studied advantages given to music in 
a following reign, could not raise our genius the least in this 
respect. But when the spirit of the nation was grown more 
free, though engaged at that time in the fiercest war, and with 
the most doubtful success, we no sooner began to turn ourselves 
towards music, and inquire what Italy in particular produced, 
than in an instant we outstripped our neighbours the French, 
entered into a genius far beyond theirs, and raised ourselves 
an ear and judgment not inferior to the best now in the 
world. 

In the same manner as to painting. Though we have as 
yet nothing of our own native growth in this kind worthy of 
being mentioned, yet since the public has of late begun to 
express a relish for engravings, drawings, copyings, and for the 
original paintings of the chief Italian schools (so contrary to 
the modern French), I doubt not that in very few years we shall 
make an equal progress in this other science. And when our 
humour turns us to cultivate these designing arts, our genius, I 
am persuaded, will naturally carry us over the slighter amuse- 
ments, and lead us to that higher, more serious and noble part 
of imitation which relates to history, human nature, and the 
chief degree or order of beauty ; I mean that of the rational 
life, distinct from the merely vegetable and sensible, as in 
animals or plants ; according to those several degrees or orders 
of painting which your lordship will find suggested in this 
notion I have sent you. 

As for architecture, it is no wonder if so many noble designs 
of this kind have miscarried amongst us, since the genius of 
our nation has hitherto been so little turned this way, that 
through several reigns we have patiently seen the noblest public 
buildings perish (if I may say so) under the hand of one single 
court-architect, who, if he had been able to profit by experience, 
would long since, at our expense, have proved the greatest 
master in the world. But I question whether our patience is 
like to hold much longer. The devastation so long committed 
in this kind has made us begin to grow rude and clamorous at 
the hearing of a new palace spoiled, or a new design committed 
to some rash or impotent pretender.* 

It is the good fate of our nation in this particular, that there 
remain yet two of the noblest subjects for architecture—our 
Prince’s Palace and our House of Parliament. For I cannot 
but fancy that when Whitehall is thought of, the neighbouring 
Lords and Commons will at the same time be placed in better 
chambers and apartments than at present, were it only for 
majesty’s sake, and as a magnificence becoming the person of 
the Prince, who here appears in full solemnity. Nor do I fear 
that when these new subjects are attempted, we should mis- 
carry as grossly as we have done in others before. Our State 
in this respect may prove perhaps more fortunate than our 
Church, in having waited till a national taste was formed before 
these edifices were undertaken. But the zeal of the nation 
could not, it seems, admit so long a delay in their ecclesiastical 
structures, particularly their metropolitan. And since a zeal of 
this sort has been newly kindled amongst us, it is like we 
shall see from afar the many spires arising in our great city, 
with such hasty and sudden growth as may be the occasion 
perhaps that our immediate relish shall be hereafter censured, 
as retaining much of what artists call the Gothic kind.+ 

Hardly, indeed, as the public now stands, should we bear to 
see a Whitehall treated like a Hampton Court,{ or even a new 
cathedrai like St. Paul’s. Almost every one now becomes con- 
cerned and interests himself in such public structures. Even 
those pieces too are brought under the common censure, 
which, though raised by private men, are of such a grandeur 


* It is evident from these words that Shaftesbury was opposed to 
the employment of amateur architects, of whom there was a regular 
series from the time that Sir John Denham, the poet, succeeded Inigo 
Jones. In this case we believe he refers to Wrenand Vanbrugh. Ten 
years before Vanbrugh undertook the erection of Castle Howard. 
Afterwards, by an act of jobbery, he was made a herald, and in 1705, 
because, as Swift said, he was ‘‘a puppy and a Whig,’’ he was 
entrusted with the designing of Blenheim, A few years after Shaftes- 
bury wrote this letter, Vanbrugh was made comptroller of the royal 
works, The architect who is charged with allowing the public 
buildings to perish could only be Wren, as is further proved by what 
is afterwards said. 

+ An Act was passed in 1708 for the erection of fifty new churches 
in London, 

+ Wren removed the old buildings facing the Home Park, If 
they were in as good condition a3 the Tudor brickwork which still 
survives, it is not surprising that a man like Shaftesbury should con- 
demn the sacrifice to the Dutch taste of King William, 
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and magnificence as to become national ornaments. The ordinary 
man may build his cottage, or the plain gentleman his country 
house, according as he fancies ; but when a great man builds he 
will find little quarter from the public if, instead of a beautiful pile, 
he raises at a vast expense such a false and counterfeit piece of 
magnificence as can be justly arraigned for its deformity by so 
many knowing men in art, and by the whole people, who, in 
such a conjuncture, readily follow their opinion. 

In reality the people are no small parties in this cause. 
Nothing moves successfully without them. ‘There can be no 
public voice, but where they are included. And without a public 
voice, knowingly guided and directed, there is nothing which 
can raise a true ambition in the artist ; nothing which can exalt 
the genius of the workman, or make him emulous of after-fame, 
and of the approbation of his country and of posterity. For 
with these, he naturally as a freeman must take part ; in these 
he has a passionate concern and interest raised in him, by the 
same genius of liberty, the same laws and government, by 
which his property and the rewards of his pains and industry 
are secured to him, and to his generation after him. 

Everything co-operates in such a state towards the improve- 
ment of art and science. And for the designing arts in 
particular, such as architecture, painting, and statuary, they are 
in a manner linked together. The taste of one kind brings 
necessarily that of the others along with it. When the free 
spirit of a nation turns itself this way, judgments are formed, 
critics arise, the public eye and ear improve, a right taste 
prevails, and in a manner forces its way. Nothing is so im- 
proving, nothing so natural, so congenial to the liberal arts, 
as that reigning liberty and high spirit of a people which, 
from the habit of judging in the highest matters for them- 
selves, makes them freely judge of other subjects and enter 
thoroughly into the characters as well of men and manners as 
of the products or works of men in art and science. So much, 
my lord, do we owe to the excellence of our national constitu- 
tion and legal monarchy, happily fitted for us, and which alone 
could hold together so mighty a people ; all sharers (though at 
so far a distance from each other) in the government of them- 
selves, and meeting under one head in one vast metropolis, 
whose enormous growth, however censurable in other respects, 
is virtually a cause that workmanship and arts of so many 
kinds arise to such perfection. 

What encouragement our higher powers may think fit to 
give these growing arts, I will not pretend to guess. This I 
know, that it is so much for their advantage and interest to 
make themselves the chief parties in the cause, that I wish no 
court or ministry, besides a truly virtuous and wise one, may 
ever concern themselves in the affair. For should they do so, 
they would in reality do more harm than good, sémce zt zs not 
the nature of a court (such as courts generally are) to tmprove, 
but rather corrupt a taste. And what is in the beginning set 
wrong by their example, is hardly ever afterwards recoverable 
in the genius of a nation. 

Content therefore I am, my lord, that Britain stands in this 
respect as she now does. Nor can one, methinks, with just 
reason regret her having hitherto made no greater advance- 
ment in these affairs of art. As her constitution has grown, 
and been established, she has in proportion fitted herself for 
other improvements. There has been no anticipation in the 
case. And in this surely she must be esteemed wise as well as 
happy ; that ere she attempted to raise herself any other taste 
or relish, she secured herself a right one in government. 
She has now the advantage of beginning in other matters 
on a new foot. She has her models yet to seek, her 
scale and standard to form with deliberation and good 
choice. Able enough she is at present to shift for herself, 
however abandoned or helpless she has been left by those whom 
it became to assist her. Hardly, indeed, could she procure a 
single academy for the training of her youth in exercises. As 
good soldiers as we are, and as good horses as our climate 
affords, our princes, rather than expend their treasure this way, 
have suffered our youth to pass into a foreign nation to learn to 
ride. As for other academies, such as those for painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, we have not so much as heard of the 
proposal ; whilst the prince of our rival nation raises academies, 
breeds youth, and sends rewards and pensions into foreign 
countries to advance the interest and credit of his own. Now 
if, notwithstanding the industry and pains of this foreign court, 
and the supine unconcernedness of our own, the national taste 
however rises, and already shows itself in many respects 
beyond that of our so highly-assisted neighbours, what greater 
proof can there be of the superiority of genius in one of these 
nations above the other? 


Mr. E. Garlick, the engineer of the Ribble Improvement 
and Dock Works, is about to resign his office on account of ill- 
health. It has been held by him since 1883, the commission being 
23 per cent. on the outlay, which is anticipated to reach one 
million. Mr. Garlick was mayor of Preston previous to his 
appointment, 
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LEGAL. 


High Court of Justice.—June 7. 


(Before MR. JUSTICE KAY.) 
POOLEY v. THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


This was a light and air case. The plaintiff was a second- 
hand furniture dealer in Union Street, near the Middlesex 
Hospital, the ground-floor front of her shop being thrown open 
during the day for the exhibition and sale of furniture. Certain 
buildings, consisting of a dean’s house and _lecture-rooms, 
having been commenced by the hospital on the side of the 
street opposite the plaintiff’s shop, which new buildings were 
intended to exceed the height of the original buildings, the 
plaintiff now moved for an injunction against the hospital to 
restrain them from erecting any buildings which would inter- 
fere with the access of light to her premises. It was not denied 
that the plaintiff’s windows were ancient lights. 

Mr. Justice Kay said he had no hesitation in granting an 
injunction. It was not denied that the large opening on the 
ground-floor in which the plaintiff carried on her business of a 
furniture-dealer was an ancient light. It was plain that, 
irrespective of the purposes for which the plaintiff’s premises 
might be used, she had a right to the light coming over the 
land of the defendants to the opening on her ground-floor. 
That was the right she possessed—as strong a right as the 
defendants had to build on their land. If there was such 
obstruction to that access of light to the plaintiff’s opening as 
to diminish it, the Court was bound to interfere. He was 
satisfied upon the evidence that there would be such an 
obstruction, and therefore there must be an injunction to 
restrain the defendants until the trial of the action, or further 
order from raising their building opposite the plaintiff’s house 
so as in any way to interfere with the light coming across the 
defendants’ land to the windows of the plaintiff’s house. The 
plaintiff must give the usual undertaking in damages. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Birmingham.—-The foundation-stone of the church of St. 
Chrysostom, Soho, has been laid. The building is planned to 
accommodate a total of 565 persons. It will consist of a nave 
and side aisles, chancel, and sanctuary, and will be erected 
of brick with stone dressings, &c., the external stonework being 
chiefly from the Codsall quarries, and the internal from 
Corsham Down, near Bath, Grinshill, near Shrewsbury, and 
Bromsgrove. The internal walling will-be faced with pressed 
buff-coloured bricks, with moulded brick arches and strings. 
The nave is of six bays, and the roof will be open timbered, 
with framed and ribbed principals of Baltic fir. The building 
will be of an early Gothic type of design, and the architect has 
relied more upon good lines and dignified proportions than upon 
ornamental elaboration of details. Mr. Fell, Leamington, is the 
builder, the contract amount being 4,707/.; contractor’s foreman, 
Mr. Jenkins ; clerk of works, Mr. Amos Jones, The architect is 
Mr. John Cotton, of 37 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 


Bungay.—The church of St. Cross has been reopened after 
restoration. The work has been carried out from the designs, 
and under the supervision, of Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, architect and 
diocesan surveyor, Ipswich. Messrs. R. Stone & Son, of St. 
Cross, were the contractors. Mr. Perfitt, of Harleston, 
executed the stonework ; Mr. Godbold, of the same town, the 
carving ; and Mr. Gibson, of Fressingfield, the glazing. The 
work includes a new roof to the chancel. A new chancel arch 
has been erected in Ancaster stone in place of a lath-and- 
plaster sham. The details are of Decorated work, the capitals 
are carved, and the arch-mould enriched with the ball-flower 
ornament. Oak benches, with carved poppy heads of substan- 
tial construction, have been placed in the nave on an oak 
floor, with choir stalls in the chancel of similar character, but of 
somewhat richer details, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Warrington.—Large warehouses have been compl 
the Bank Quay Soap Works for Messrs. Joseph itp 
& Sons, adjoining the other buildings belonging to the firm 
and each floor contains an area of about 5,700 superficial feet. 
The walls are of the best Wigan bricks, and the elevations are 
relieved with Cefn stone and pressed bricks. A special feature 
of the building is the roof, which has a span of about 60 feet 
and is constructed of wrought-iron, and covered with Velenheli 
slates. On each side of roof a skylight is formed about 5 feet 
deep, and the full length of the building. In elevation the 
treatment is of a plain but substantial character, with bases 
copings, labels, and pediment of Cefn stone, and the openings 
In main gable are filled with louvre boards, and having moulded 
labels. The ground floor is to be used for tablets, stamping 
and cutting soap, and the buildings are so arranged that five 


waggons can be loaded at the same time. The second floor is 
to be used for a packing-room, and two hoists are fixed for 
loading the waggons below. A bridge has been constructed on the 
second floor, so as to give access from old warehouse to the new 
buildings. The top floor is constructed of flitched beams, 
resting on cast-iron columns and joists, and covered with 
rebated boards. The ironwork has been executed by the 
Pearson and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, Warrington. 
The contract has been successfully carried out by Mr. William 
Taylor, builder, Warrington, from plans and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. William Perry, architect, Sankey Street 
Chambers, Warrington. . 


GENERAL. 


The Albert Medal of the Society of Arts is this year to 
be presented to Her Majesty. 

Sir John Gilbert, R.A., will present Her Majesty, on the 
22nd inst., with the collection of water-colour drawings pre- 
pared by the members of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-colours. 

The Picture by the late Mr. R. Scott Lauder, R.S.A,, 
Christ Teaching Humility, has been presented to the town of 
Arbroath by- Messrs. John Tullis & Son, of St. Ann’s Leather 
Works, Glasgow. 

An Exhibition of Works by James Stark, a painter of the 
Norwich School, has been opened in Norwich. 

Mr. R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., will shortly take up his 
residence in Spain, in order to make important etchings from 
the following celebrated paintings in the Madrid Gallery :— 
The Surrender of Breda, by Velasquez; The Tapestry Workers, 
by Velasquez; Zhe Portrait of Alonso Cano, by Velasquez ; 
The Garden of Love, by Titian ; and S¢. Margaret, by Titian. 

Mr. Val Prinsep, A.R.A., has just painted to the order 
of the States of Guernsey a life-size portrait of the Queen, 
which is to be placed in the justice hall of the Royal Court, the 
meeting place of the insular Legislature, as a memorial of Her 
Majesty’s fifty years suzerainty of the island as Duchess of 
Normandy. The formal unveiling of the picture will take place 
on the day set apart for the local celebration of the Jubilee— 
June 27. 

Ifessrs. H. Graves & Co. have opened an exhibition of the 
works of the late Samuel Cousins, R.A., including many proofs 
of the early works of the engraver. 

The French Government, out of regard to the suscepti- 
bilities of foreign courts, intend, it is said, to inquire whether it 
would not be advisable to postpone the Universal. Exhibition 
from 1889 until the following year. 

Mr. John A. P. M‘Bride will give a course of four 
lectures on sculpture at the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 

Mr. Harrington Mann, of Glasgow, is the winner of the 
first Slade Travelling Scholarship in University College, 
London. It is worth 150/. per annum, and is held for two 
ears. 

‘i The Proposal to expend 4,800/, on the erection within the 
Oxford Museum grounds of a lodge for the resident caretaker 
of the Clarendon Laboratory, of laboratories for the study of 
electricity, and of a temporary building to contain the plant 
necessary for obtaining the electric light, has been lost by a 
large majority. ' 

The Municipality of Madrid have decided that hence- 
forth the electric light must be substituted for gas in all parts of 
the theatres of the city. 

Excavations were commenced on Tuesday on the site of 
the old Roman city of Apenna, at Podgradje, near Benkovac in 
Dalmatia. The Stadtholder of Dalmatia was present, as these 
excavations have been undertaken by order of the Govern- 
ment. 

Professor Huxley presided at a meeting held in the Poly- 
technic Institute on Tuesday, in support of the movement to 
establish a free public library in Marylebone, at which resolu- 
tions in favour of the library, and of making efforts to obtain 
20,000/., of which 3,000/. has been promised, to provide a site 
and building, were passed. 

Mr. John Noble has offered to erect a free library in the 
New Cut, Lambeth, near the Victoria Theatre, at a cost of 
£10,000. 

Colonel R, M. Smith, R.E., the director of the Edin- 
burgh Museum, is in Persia, and is accompanied by Mr. Cecil 
Smith, who has been sent from the British Museum to report 
on the remains of Persepolis. . 

The Anglican Church of St. John, Boulogne, was partly 
destroyed on Saturday last, as the west front fell in, carrying 
with it the gallery, organ, and two staircases. The accident is 
ascribed to the inflow of the heavy rains to the foundations, 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
is preparing to build a cathedral in New York city, to be 
called St. John the Divine, which will be four times the size of» 
St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, now the largest church 
in New York. It is to be raised at a spot lying to the west of 
the Central Park, and will cost 10,000,000 dols, / 
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LONDON, JUNE 10,1887. : 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—June 10.—For Wesleyan Chapel and School, 
Trecynon. Rev. J. Hartle, Wesleyan Minister, Aberdare. 

ABERDEEN.—June 14.—For Office Houses, Nether Inver 
and Pitmurie, and Library and Cottage, Monymirsk. Messrs. 
Jenkins & Marr, Architects, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

_ BATLEY.—June 16.—For Building Five Dwelling-houses, 
&c. Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

_ BELFAST.—June 19.—For Building Terrace of Houses, 
Cliftonville. Mr. J. J. Phillips, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BricG.—June_ 14.—-For Building Pair of Cottages, 
Cloudesley Bush Farm, Mr. H.,H. Cave, Brigg. 

BRIGHOUSE.—June .15.—-For, Paving Works and Fence 
Wall. Mr. J. Lord, jun., Surveyor, Church Street, Brighouse. 

BRISTOL.—For Rebuilding Warehouses at Phcenix Colour 
Works. Messrs. J. Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, 
Salisbury. 

BRISTOL.—June 11.—For Building Premises for Messrs. 
Stephens & Eyre, Narrow Wine Street. Mr. H. Williams, 
Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 

CANNING TOWN.—June 14.—For Repairs of Chimney 
Shaft at Sewage Farm. Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

CHISWICK.—June 15.— For Boundary Wall to Burial 
Ground. Mr. A. Ramsden, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Turnham 
Green. 

ECCLESHILL.— June 18.—For Building Congregational 
Chapel and Schools. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 
Bradford. 

FEATHERSTALL.—June 10,—For Building Mill. 
Shuttleworth, Architect, Bridge End, Littleborough. 

GLASGOW.—June 15.—For Widening and Strengthening 
Glasgow Bridge. Messrs. Miller & Bell, C.E , 204 St. Vincent 
Street; Glasgow. 

HARRINGTON.—June 13.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Board Schools. Mr. T. L. Banks, Architect, 22 Lowther Street, 
Whitehaven. 

HINCKLEY.—June 13.—For Construction of Brick and 
Puddle Gasholder Tank. Mr. W. Oldfield, Manager, Gas 
Office, Hinckley. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—June 11.—For Wood Paving Wholesale 
Market (2,200 yards), and Glazing without Putty (3,000 yards). 
Mr. R. T. Dugdale, Borough Surveyor, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—June 16.—For Building Eight Dwelling- 
houses, Boundary Walls, and Out Offices, Hanley. Messrs. J. 
Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—J une 17.—For Building Sixteen Dwelling- 
houses, Outbuildings, and Boundary Walls, at Crimble. Mr. J. 
Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


MraF oH. 


simultaneously. 


THE “ECLAT” xo 7 RUMFORD-ARMSTRONG FIRE-GRATE, 


“As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 


These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 

A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 
Illustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 
Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 
» Perfect Fanlight Regulator. d 
» Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. ; wie 
», Reversible Pivoted Windows for Cleaning from the inside. | 
», picycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


~ 
= 


KENDAL.—June 10.—For Works of Conversion of Sixteen 
Cottages, Fellside. Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KIRKSTALL.—June 17.—For Building Thirteén Houses and 
Shops. Messrs. R. Towse & Son, Architects, Dewsbury Road, 
Leeds. ; ; : 

' LEICESTER.—June 13.—¥For Concrete and Brick Founda- 
tions, and Construction of Two Coke Loading Docks. Mr. A. 
Colson, C.E.; Gas Offices, Leicester. 

LLANELLY.—June 14.—For Bridge and Sluices, Carmar- 
thenshire Dock. Mr. G. Watkeys, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Llanelly. 

, LoNDON.—For, Erection, of Block of Flats, 
Varley, Surveyor, 46 Queen Victoria Street, E,C. 

LoNDON.—For Erection of, a Public Building. 
Knightley, Architect, 1906 Cannon, Street, E.C. 

NESTON.—June 17.—For Gasholder Tank and Boundary 
Wall. Mr. ,F. W. Stevenson, C.E., Gasworks, Roodee, 
Chester. P ; ; 

NEWBURY.—For Part Rebuilding Bell Inn, Boxford. Mr. 
J. H. Money, Architect, The Broadway, Newbury. 

NORTHAMPTON.—J une 10.—For Building Memorial Chapel, 
Hackleton. Mr. S. J. Newman, Architect, 32 Abington Street, 
Northampton. 

OVENDEN.—June 18.—For Building Sunday School and 
Classrooms. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 
Northgate, Halifax. 

PADDINGTON.—June 21.—For Laundry and Receiving 
Wards at the Workhouse, Harrow Road. Messrs, A. & C. 
Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

RHYL.—June 15.—For Bridge and Approach Roads. Draw- 
ings, &c, at the Engineer’s Office, Euston Station. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—June 18.—For Building County Police 
Stations, Cosham and Hythe. Mr. J. Robinson, C.E., County 
Architect, Winchester. 

SOUTHEND.—June 11.—For Building House. 
Wood, Architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

STAFFORD.—June 15.—For Tower and Spire to St. Paul’s 
Church. Mr. Robert Griffiths, Architect, Stafford. 

STAINLAND.—June 11.—For Additions to St. Andrew’s 
Church. Mr. W. S. Barber, Architect, 9 George St., Halifax. 

STAPLETON.—June 15.—For Building House and Additions 
to Farm Buildings. Mr. W. Huntington, King Street, 
Lancaster. 

ST. GEORGE.—June 25.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. J. Medland, County Surveyor, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

ST. HELENS.—June 22.—For Compound Condensing Engine, 
Pumps, Boilers, &c. Mr. D. M. F. Gaskin, C.E, Town Hall, 
St. Helens. 

SWAFFHAM.—June 16—For Works at Pentney Church. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Architect, 36 South Street, Park Lane, W. 


Wiby, it, Jae 
Mr. 


Mriew. J; 


\\S 
AS 
\N 


EK. & J. M. VERITY, 
98 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 


WG 
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TOTTENHAM.—June 13.—For Building Vestry, &c., St. BOURNEMOUTH —continued. 


John’s Presbyterian Church. Plans at the ‘Manse, Tottenham. | For Rebuilding Kenilworth, Bournemouth. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, 
WATERHOUSES.—June 14.—For Building St. Paul’s Vicar- M.S.A., Architect. 

age. Mr. R. W. Thompson, Architect, North Bondgate, Bishop McWilliam & Son . | *¢{ . « @fsd) Lele £14240 jo jo 

Auckland. W. Jones & Son. ‘ ° : ' s i1;600 0 48 

. 3 WATFoRD.—June 15.—For Construction of Carriage Shed. he ps 7 : ‘ ' ‘ » 10,990 0 (2 

»' Drawings, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, Euston Station. oes SOON ¢ ge i ee 

; Jenkins & Son ; : ' ° ° e0,611 0 © 

WOoRKINGTON.—June 14.—For Building Shop. Mr. James] Yucas&Cosser . « «  , ., oe 

' Howes, Architect, Workington. Bo Honretetscnt ek : : aoa: ea 

Robt Gita SS GEORGE & HARDING (accepted ys * © 9,535 0 O 


For Heating Mentana, Bournemouth, Mr, H. E. HAWKER, 


TENDERS. M.S.A., Architect. 
Thompson , : ‘ ' ’ -4149 0 O 
BARNSLEY. irc M H Bacon & Curtis . ’ 2 . : a 35 oO A 
For Improvement Works, Commercial Street, Toeleebss GEORGE & HARDING (accepted y ¢- a = w. 120 eee 
TAYLOR, C.E., Borough Seok Barnsley. 
R. Rymer, Barnsley : ‘ : £712 0 0 For Additions to Seabank, Bournemouth. Mr. H. E. HAWKER, 
Porter & Higham, Worsbro’ Dale 4 1 + 62115 4 M.5.A., Architect. 
J. Cooper, Barnsley. ; . : : , 606 00 JENKINS & SON, schedule (accepted ). 
H. Hinchcliffe . 1 ° » 589 © O| For Additions to Fronheulog, Bournemouth. Mr. H. E, 
E. R. TAYLOR, Barnsley (accepted ane : » 575.0 O HawkKER, M.S.A., Architect. 
G. H. Burrows, Barnsley . ° ° ‘ » 56918 4 Lucas & Cosser . ‘ e ° “LFoKa—s 


BIRKENHEAD. W. JONES & SON (accepted ) ‘ ‘ : » | 2750aro 


For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Frontage Line, Whetstone | For Additions to Muriel, Bournemouth. Mr, H. E, HAWKER, 
Lane, No. 1 The Woodlands, Birkenhead. Mr. T. C. M.S.A., Architect. 


THORBURN, C.E., Borough Surveyor. Howell & Son... 1.) 8 a. | 6 YO £7G0meomee 
Blakeley & Son, Birkenhead .  . « »£528 10 O Jenkins& Son 2. « 1 ©  .0- S soo Si §IBS GO O 
R. Ritchie, Birkenhead 5 ’ 1 ’ or SS70l 7 a0 F. Walden . ‘ a e » 505 0 0 
J. Downham, Tranmere. ‘ 0.132594 Ouak W. JONES & SON ‘(accepted ) . : ‘ » 492 0 0 


» 285 © ©| For Additions to Holly Hurst, Bournemouth. Mr. H. E, 
HAWKER, M.S.A,, Architect. 


R. DAviEs & Co., Birkenhead (accepted ) 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Building Tennis House for the Bournemouth Improvement | F.Hoare& Son. . « « «s «© +£430 0 0 
Commissioners. Mr. ANDREWS, Surveyor. George & Harding) + 65 Sa) oe ee eee 
SiMintee ciel Gln poche Wo holly pole Lt0 es ee VINE POs ne ee a et 
James & Taylor." gD a fa oe a B12 Tao || Barrow & Entwistle . 04 a «ta og) g7gtmonte 
Bayley& Co. « « «2 « « e« « Fog 15 of Lucas & Cosser . og AA SMa ees 2 
J. A. Nethercoate wrerst! macs) Phy) ep roBomtod |.” Wo: JONES arson, (accepted ) Se s “354 0 
Judd & Foot : : ; F - . » 105 4 8{| For Additions to The Osborne, Bourne seh Mire rte E, 
G. James. ’ . ° : « “105 » OF 0 HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect. 
BARROW & ENTWISTLE (accepted) .». +» +» 9810 0|] JENKINS & SON (accepted ye ne a pee 
For Additions to No. 35 Commercial Road, Bournemouth. Mr. | For Converting the Theatre into Assembly Rooms, Mr, H. E, 
H. E. HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect. HAWKER, M.S.A., Architect. 
F, HOARE & SON (accepted) oy ceas : . £306 0 Oo JENKINS & SON (accepted ). 
a 
y] 
HOLDEN & CO.”S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 
WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon sielieation, 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation, 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEATH EXHIBITION, OPEN. _ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliting SHUT... Gide SeuLens’ sehen 


8 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). gee 


a Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 
1 aie and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 3 
\> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights,&c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ B 
| 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & q 
"= Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883, Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. & 
3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ > 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


ass 


y Improved Glass 


H. W. 7 GOOPEE, 


Sole Inventor. 


= 4 q Me Pa 
Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. “Improved Hopper for Skylights, Hopper Ventilator. pesemeate 
| pe Works: Little Queen St., Upper 7 Office: 2Sa UPPER peep oP STREET, 
eorge Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD. W. 


CARTER, J OHNSON« & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's nae WORCESTER, 


LONDON DEPOT: 20 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, : 
34a Albert Embankment, tee MANCHESTER, 


LAMBETH, §.E, )T. ¥. SURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E:Os 
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BRADFORD. 
For Building Hotel, Shop Premises, &c. 
Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford, 


Accepted Tenders. 
M. Booth, Clayton, mason, 

H. Bukby & Son, Wyke, joiner. 
Haigh & Slater, Bradford, plumber. 
Stocks & Bates, Bradford, plasterer. 

J. Smithies, Bradford, slater. 
Thornton & Crebbin, Bradford, ironwork. 
Total, £7,307. 


BRAMLEY. 


For Entrance Lodge, Mount Cross House, Bramley, Leeds. 


Mr. HAROLD CHIPPENDALE, Architect, Park Road, 

Guiseley. 
Accepted Tenders. 

W. Brooks, Guiseley, mason eet se 104) 0.0 

~ J“G. Atkinson, Guiseley, joiner . ’ 3 » 5610 0 

J. W.& A. E. Thornton, Otley, slater ‘ etl zgtto! o 

C. Crowther, Leeds, plumber , . s A EGNTO™ O 

A. Firth, Henshaw, plasterer, : : <7 EF FOL O 

A. Hardaker, Yeadon, painter . ’ : . 410 oO 


BRIGHTON. : 
For Painting Street Lamps and Pillars, Water Pillars, Fencing, 
Seats, Fountains, &c. Mr. P. C. LocKwoop, Borough 
Surveyor, Brighton. 
HOLLANDS & SON, Brighton (accepted) . «£1,099 0 O 
BRISTOL. 
to Fishponds Station, Midland Railway, 


C. Wibley, Bath, 


For. Additions 
Bristol. 


BROCKENHURST. : 
For Alterations and Additions to House and Stabling at 


Whitley Ridge, Brockenhurst, for Major Talbot. Mr. W. 
H. MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton , : , « £1,730 0 
Dyer & Sons, Southampton , ‘ ° adsoo je, O 
_ F. Reeks, Lymington . : ; . @: Ej §62ie77 
C. Hayter, Lyndhurst ° . . : » 1,398 Io 
STEVENS & SONS, Southampton (accepted) . 1,396 0 


ULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
5S PRESSED ROOFING TILES 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


Architectural Designs made 
to order. 


(= 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING. 


See & 


Om = LISTS 


r 


|For Bridge and Approach Walls, 


OoOofO0O0 


JOSEPH HAMBLET 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


ANUFACTURER OF 


4 M 
STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY D 


ESTRIPTION. 


BRADNINCH. 


Mr. A. SHARP, | For Restoring Tower and Roof of Bradninch. Church, . Mr, 


PEARSON B. HAYWARD, Architect, Exeter. 
GLOVER, Bradninch (accepted), 


BRAUNTON.. i ‘ 
For Reparation of Nave Roof of the Parish -Chutch, St. 
Brannock’s, Braunton, N, Devon. Mr. W. WHITE; F.S.A., 
Architect, 304 Wimpole Street, London. TAG, 
W. Dart, Crediton (accepted ). 


CHRISTCHUROH. 

For Reconstruction of Single-arched Brick Bridge, Christchutch 
and Lyndhurst Road, near Holmsley Railway - Station. 
aie JAMES ROBINSON, C.E., County Sutveyor, Win- 
chester. 


E. Elliott, Christchurch : ‘ - 4 +£,423570- O 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth , é Boe S00 cae, GO 
Parkins & Co., Lymington ., : ‘ ° of 364 2210 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth , e ° + 355 19 oO 
T. Ware, Nursling, Southampton 4 : 347 10" oO 


J. W. PICKTHALL, Southampton (reduced and 
accepted ) e ® ° e “e e e e 346 e ok ie) 
For Painting, &c., the Workhouse Buildings, Christchurch, 
Hants. ~ ; ; ve en 
Highest tender *, Sei ee ee . ; 
STEPHEN WELLSTEAD (lowest and-accepted) 
Eleven tenders were received... 


CHORLEY. = 

For Building .Goods Station, Chorley, for the Lofidén ‘and 
North-Western Railway Company. . Loa 

T. FisH, Preston: (accepted ). 


wks 9 00 
« 202,182 6 


i 


' “OLAYTON, — sons 
For Forming Ground, Building Boundaty. Walls, &c., Claytoti: 
le-Moors. ; 
W. Ramsbottom, Accrington . . .« ..£600.0 6 
A. Broadley, Clayton . : ° : 1 573.12 G6 
J. T. FOSTER, Clayton (accepted) ‘ ', 178 587°"4. 


COCKERMOUTH. 


Black Beck, Mr; 


WILSON, C.E. 
J. Allison, Cockermatith. ~..¢:. i¢ .2s:'s 
Lister, Macartney & Co. : . 
J. GREEN, Pardshaw (accepted)... 


J 


—_—_s 


a 


Y;, 


ni Prices and Illustrated Book of 
| Designs on application. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 


“Immovable Acme.” 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED: 


Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, SE. 


ASH GLOSETS. w.r. 


Manufacturer; 


; 


i) 


FREE’. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS,— . 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS; COPINGS, “ETC, . 


11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for ~ 


PARKER, OXFORD, 
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CREDITON. FARSLEY. 
For Reseating and New Floors in Nave and Aisles of the | For Building Chimney, Sunny Bank Mill, Farsley. Mr. C. S. 
Parish Church of Holy Cross, Crediton. Messrs. HAy- NELSON, Architect, Leeds. 
WARD & Son, Architects, Exeter. APPLEYARD Bros., Bramley (accepted) 
Gill, Devonport ; : . ; ; £2325 0 oO 
Spiller, Taunton : : : : . I Gee Ono GATESHEAD. 
Farr & Co., Kingsbridge . . ~. «+ + 1,190 © O} For Street Improvement Works, Gateshead. Mr. J. BOWER, 
Berry, Crediton . . , , Soak d PRL puts ho) Borough Surveyor. 
DART, Crediton (accepted ) ° : ; 1221;030 0: (0 Accepted Tenders. 
Jones, Crediton : ENE band 22 00! J. Wardlaw, Gateshead, . 4, -.. | oh 
DURLEY. W. Cumming, Gateshead . . a : . (940185 ae 
For Erection of House, Stabling, and Lodge at Snakemoor, W. Lawton, Tynemouth . ; : : , b2a8 8 
Durley, for Mr. E. B. Bernard. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, T. Rule, Gateshead . ; ; 4 ; .  CneEees 
Architect, Southampton. 
House. GLASGOW. 
Dyer & Sons, Southampton .. « «. »£3,016 © O©| For Erection of Model Tenements on the east side of the Salt- 
Brinton & Bone, Southampton . ‘ 62,090) GF°0 market, Glasgow. 
Chapman, Southampton 1 PS higpeoteradk er) 2,90219nO RO : ded - 
Bull & Sons, Southampton ‘ ‘ ; 2.7974 6O% 0 Recommended for Acceptance. 
Sanders, Southampton. 6 $2,796 OF S Webster, Walker & Webster, mason j . £4,560 0 oO 
STEVENS & SONS, Southampton (accepted) . 2,684 0 of] James Dow, wrightwork . - + 2,630 3 7 
Stable. . Stalker & Daye, plumber and gasfitter P : 633 5 9 
Brinton & Bone 9» » «© «© «+ «~~ 590 0 | John Bertram, plasterwork + soe SRO 
Dyer & Sons . f k . ; oo LC Ab ao P. & R. Fleming & Co., smithwork . : oi. 25057 8 
Chapman . : é ; ; j P 5 ineer 3 J. & R. Anderson, painter : ; ; “ 196 14 Io 
Bull & Sons. é ; ; P ; ; 519 0 O A. Bryan, slater. ; : : 3 : 115 1,Saec 
Sanders : : : : 55 «O20 
STEVENS & SONS s (accepted ) Se te See HOOe-OMEe HASTINGS. 
Lodge. For Laying Water-Main, Silverhill, Hastings. Messrs. JEFFREY 
Brinton & Bone : ; : : : » 2) 4,290 ONO & SKILLER, Surveyors, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
Dyer & Sons , : ‘ ‘ i 2 o¥#.286: io. to Green, Dartford . . ; : : Re) ism S 
Chapman . : ° , . . =) $267 70980 Jenkins, St. Leonards-on-Sea_ ; ; 246 0 0 
Bull & Sons : ‘ ‘ : : : 266 0 Oo Moon, Silverhill 4 ‘ 5 : : <> Sayama 
Sanders . : ; . . 250 OD Proctor, Sutton, Surrey : 7 ; «2209934 
STEVENS & SONS (accepted oe. : 5 08 240 SOuEO Marchant, Hastings . : ; o) £223. gO 
ELLAND PIPER & Son, Hastings (accepted) : : . Ze ono 
For Building Two Dweélling-houses, Elland. Messrs. G. HEp- 
WORTH & SONS, Architects, Brighouse. IVYBRIDGE. 
; Accepted Ti enders, For Adding North Aisle to Ivybridge Church. 
J. Whiteley, Elland, mascn. SINCOCK & BLIGHT (accepted). 
J. Cookson, Stainland, joiner. 
S. & W. Jagger, Elland, plumber. LANGWITH. 
T.. Haynes, Brighouse, plasterer. For Building Fifty Cottages; Langwith, for the Sheepbridge 
J. Smithies, Bradford, slater. Colliery ¢ Company. 
B. Townsend, Stainland, painter. C. GREEN, Rotherham (accefied ). 


MAHOGANY & HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°noab) Tonpon, &. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Latgé Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e, 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Wainut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—* Ac AJOU, Loxpon.” 


:VENTILATION, Practical! Ferfect! Natural! 
COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


= For Private Houses, Public Halls, Churches, Schools, Sanitation. (Be = 
CHIMNEY BREAST VENTILATOR, es ee CHIMNEY BREAST VENTILATOR, 


HEATING VENTILATING, & GAS ENGINEERS. 


FRONT VIEw. 
“MAIA BOVE 


ee ALL SYSTEMS. 
MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS. 


Special Manufacturers of Ornamental Brass Work of every Description. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


54, 56, & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, and 22 & 23 Little St. 
Andrew Street, London, W.C. VENTILATOR. 


GEORGE BAK ER. 


SEVASTOPUNLO KHAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


EXPORTER oF TURKEY & PERSIAN CARPETS, 


DAGHESTAN and ANTIQUE RUGS in all Sizes. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


London Depot, 19 IVY LANE, NEWGATE ST. E.C. 


SANITARY VENTILATOR. 
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LEEDS. 

For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, Infants’ School, Six- | 
teen Classrooms, &c., at Lincoln Fields, Newtown, Leeds. 
Mr. G. F. DANBY, ’ Architect, 46 Great George Street, 
Leeds. 

Accepted Tenders. 
, E. Boothman, mason. 
J..W. Pease, joiner. 

J. Season, slater. 

W. Holdsworth, plasterer. 
A. Bateman, painter. 
Stead & Noble, plumber. 
Total, 42,403 9s. 

All of Leeds. 

For Alterations to the White’ Cloth Hall, Leeds. Mr. JOwETT 
KENDALL, Architect, Idle. Quantities by the Architect. 

CHARLES MYERS, Woodhouse: Street, Leeds (accepted). 


LEICESTER. | - 

For Supply and Erection of about 710 lineal yards of Wrought- 
iron Hurdle Fencing, for the Corporation of Leicester, at 
the Victoria Park. Drawings, Specification, and Quantities 

by Mr. J. GQRDON, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


Henry Black, Barrow-on-Soar «£650, 0,0 
A. Barron, Leicester . ; 2 5702 5,.6 
Samuel Wright, Leicester . fs j Sis oye Ke) 
Brookes & Co., Wolverhampten . : ESctets, 0 
Wed. BURBIDGE, Leicester (accepted ) ; Oe. Or-, O 
Gimson & Co., Leicester (w7thdrawn) Ziad. -O 


For Supply and Erection of about 925 yards lineal of a Five- 
rail and Post Wrought-wooden Fence, bounding the road 
from the Catherine Street Viaduct to the Leicester Cor- 
poration Sanitary Depét on the G.N.R. land. Drawings, 


Specification, _and Quantities by Mr. J. GORDON, 

M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 
E. Taylor & Sons, Hinckley, Leicestershire 559,.4% <4 
J. D. Gibbins, New Evington, Leicestershire . 480 II oO 
Henry Black, Batrow-on-Soar aA OnOn LO 
James Evans, Birmingham. Gazoeon 11 
A. Turner &' Sons, Bilston, Staffs. ALO UES EL 
Henry Hewitt, Stoney’ Stanton, Leicestershire EA OZ eee 110 
S. & E. Bentley, London ~ : anoSar > LO 
J. Stableford, Leicester 326.17, O 
The Nottingham’ Mills Co., Neeo thin pmasoca se 13 
A. GIMSON ‘& SONS, Leicester (accepted) '. paeOo lo OC 


LEICESTER— continued. 

For Construction of Macadam Roadway, about 480 yards long, 
consisting of a width of 14 feet of Macadam, and Pressed 
Granite Random Channels, 2 feet wide, from the Catherine 
Street Viaduct to the.Leicester Corporation Sanitary Depét 
on the G.N.R. land. Plans, Specification, and Quantities 
by Mr. J. GORDON, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 


James Evans, Birmingham ‘ ; -£949 14° 6 
J. D. Gibbins, New Evington, Leicestershire = 6ST’ Ow 4 
Henry Black, Barrow-on-Soar_ . : 20°630-4 070 
Henry Hewitt, Stoney Stanton, Leicestershire 620! 16s 73 
A. Turner & Sons, Bilston, Staffs. 3 ; m§86247 7°9 
John Smith, Belgrave ; . malts d » 584 17 II 
S. & E: Bentley, London .., é . + 576 5258 
JOHN GRIFFFIN, Leicester (accepted). ‘ - 528 19 8 
LONDON. 


For Work to be’ done in the Erection of Maltravers House, &c., 
in Arundel Street, Strand. Mr. J. DUNN, F.R.I. B. AS, 


Architect. “Messrs. Nixon & Raven, Surveyors. 
Mowlem . : “£15, 614 0 0 
Conder . -. ¢ : : : : 15,019 0 oO 
Higgs & Hill’. 7 - ° . : », 14,624°..0-+0 
Bywaters Aa oe . 5 . ° - 14,366 0 0 
Chappell . ‘ ° ° : : : + 14,30351:0,.0 
Morter . F : : 5 EAN Sh. lA 2 TOM OME O 
Patrick & Son. . : ; : é uh 14,100) 0 7/o 


For Stabling, &c., at Arch Street, ‘New Kent Road, for the 
London General Omnibus Company, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. G. T, LANHAM. Quantities by Mr. 


A. J. Bolton. 
Lawrence & Sons . : : : : “£3 620 0 oO 
William Downs |. ‘ ; - : 352/42 On 0 
Hack 4 te) ee. ; 70 3498240..10 
Richens & Mount Bee CAE as - : §3,420,2:0%. 0 
Turtle & Applpion, Se aaa A ‘ 3; 41OMan oO 
Garrud pies 40 0 Se) FES : i oS; 27/5 One®) 
Kniohtieess gs) 4 : : : : 163525008 10 
Haynes oS heen ge ae en 7 iG, 200M OO 
Evans eet ee : : 113,585 0 JO 
Geowbarkerta se)". : ; SeeetT7O On vO 
Toms j Mee : A ; 4-3}07001 On O 
Stephenson : ; : : : : 3.07.32 ORO 
John Rider Hunt. : , , nen 2,.O7 20 O1ng 


THE 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. | winnow 
A. CAPPELLO, BLIND 
MOSAIC WORKS, |COMPANY, 
Temporary Premises, 2 and 8 New Inn Yard, ‘ eee 
Tottenham Court Road, W. LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic 


Mr. A. CAPPELLO has NO CONNECTION 
with any Firm Trading as “‘ Cappello & Co.,”’ 
or **A. Cappello & Co.’ 


OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, 


Prices quoted on dinlisation for Delivery at P 
way ‘Station, for all Odie ee a ee eh abe 
elected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE, { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Addtess_YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 
OS Ee Ee ae a aa Be etal oan 


SEYSSEL 


ASPHALTE, 
Est. 1838. A 


Address :— 
“Blinds, London.” 


&e. 


oor tien |WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


= : (Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
‘| VENETIAN gga For Churches, Schools, 
) BLIND. 


flices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
ii} Send for Patterns of | B 
a) Blind Materials, 


on application to 
tind Mat THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
ustrations, j 
Price Lists, 


Woop PAvine AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W, 


JOHN FELL & C0, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Improved Patent Enamelled 
Cast-Iron 


FRONT OUTLET 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, BRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 


WASH-OUT 


Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., in. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


H. SCOTT, RICHMOND & CO., : 


30 & 31 Be oribster Square, London, EC., 
ORIGINAL MAKERS OF TALC GROUND 


_ WALL- PAPERS. 


Manufacturers of fHigh-c -class Papers only. 
PAPER FROM 2/- PER PIECE GROSS, 


Special facilities for the oroduction of Architects’ own Designs 
Printors e¢ Messrs, WATTS & UO.'s Wall-Fapers (designed by 
Meats BODLEY & GawNeR and GILBERT ScorT). 


CLOSET, 


With Ventilating Socket and large 
Enamelled Top for Slops, «&e., 
Hinged Mahogany Seat, and Paper 
Box complete. 


NO OTHER WOODWORK REQUIRED. 


OTHER DESIGNS ON 
APPLICATION. 


BRANCHES AT 


9 Fenchurch Street, London, 


AND 


163 Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


6 THE 
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LONDON—continued, 
For Additions and Alterations to Laundry, Camberwell House, 
-S.E, . Messrs. JOHN GILES, GOUGH & TROLLOPE, Archi- 
_ tects, 28 Craven Street, W. 


H. Ingram, Woking. . inl e At PaiiuGeeoeig 5 
Counsell Bros., Bethnal Green . » Shel AR go o 
R. Edwards, jun., Cambridge Road, E. , a) 8,135 70,20 
F.:-Tarrant, Sayer Street, S.E. . ° ’ °. 2,077. 0. O 
R. Rouse, Plymouth , - ‘ . ‘ « 2,007 .0 oO 
R.A. Lowe, Chislehurst . : : . » 1,995 0 O 
F. & H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction ,. 1,950 0 o 
-W..A.:Rhodes, Great Cumberland Place, W. . 1,948 o o 
Jj. Derry, Clapham . ° ° : : « 1,940 0 0 
‘T. F. Hall, Godalming , ‘ a é « 1,930 5.0 
G. Parker, Peckham . : ® ' ° - 1,885 0 0 
R. M. Priestley, Peckham, ’ ° ° aipt,003 )10%70 
R. Pearson, Camberwell . ° . ‘ « . 1,840" .0% ‘o 
A..M. Deacon & Co., Lower Norwood , *. 11,829 4:07 .O 
*M. Marsland, Chislehurst West e ° Gatlgs2h orn 0 
Balaam Bros., Shenton Street, S.E. ‘ » 1,825 0 o 

.O. Richardson, Peckham , ‘ ‘ » 1,809 0 oO 

. & E. Evans, Peckham . . ‘ ° * 3;798<60.70 
G. Stephenson, Bishopsgate Street Without . 1,760 0 o 
‘W. & H. Castle, Borough. ~, - ‘ on 1, 147ee Oat 
‘Webb & Rosser, Hammersmith i: «| -s 01,f405.008r0 


O-9 cir Engineer's Work, 
W. Jj. Fraser &:Co. ce e a “9 “¢@ 8 


2250 1 Oar 
I. & G, May <A SE 8 ) ® e .8 « 2,165 0 oO 
Z. D. Berry & Sons . ‘ ° ‘ ° * 2,099 0 oO 


LONDON— continued. 
For Repairs at Nos. 6 and 7 Woodville Grove, Mildmay Park, 
N., for Mr. W. Thorran. Mr. W. J. Porrer, Architect. 


J. Barnes & Co., Stamford Hill . i , i £18520 0 
C. & W. Barratt, Stoke Newington ., ‘ s Ion B o 
J. S. Peppicott, Hoxton 4 : : ° i120. .0 
C, Dearing & Son, Islington (é0o /ate). e . 410F- 0 © 
W. Wythe, Dalston . . ‘ . . + SEO: 6 
S. KINGSWORTH & SONS, Kingsland (accepled) 98 Oo o 
MIRFIELD. 
For Building Four Houses. Mr. J. BARKER, Architect, Town 
Hall, Mirfield. Accepted Tenders. 
J. W. Mason, builder . “je pan gees 
Barker & Clough, joiner , ° F 
C. Dinnes, plumber , a ® ® < 
A. Shaw, plasterer « e e a £534 phe 
G. Fawcett, slater ‘ ' ° : 
H. Roberts, painter . : : . 
NORTHFLEET. 
For Supply of Cement for the Northfleet Local Board. 
Per Ton, 
London Portland Cement Co., Northfleet , LT Piso 
Robins & Co., Northfleet ‘ . 0) ees 
LAURENCE & KIMBLE, Northfleet (accepted). . RS eG 
Pritchard, Northfleet . ’ . og RS ees 


NORWICH. oo 

For Restoration of Tower, Repairs, and Decorative Work, St. 
Michael Coslany Church. Mr, EDw, PRESTON WILLINS, 
Diocesan Architect, Norwich. 3 


For Building House, Challoner Street, West Kensington. Mr Horace Lacy, Norwich. «4 « £396 © o 
Fras. L. PITHER, Architect, John Street, Bedford Row, , 60 0 0 
W.C. ; Works to Tower and Interior of Church , « 456.0 0 

Edwards, jun., Cambridge Road, E.. ‘ o£ 2208" 'o TO Crane, Great Fransham, bellhanger , ‘ a 8S33"D" oO 
H. Ingram, Woking . ° ‘ ‘ 8 * . 2,072 ONO OYSTERMOUTH. 
Rouse, Duke Street, W. . ° ° 8 * 1,972 0 0O| For forming Promenade, Oystermouth, a 
Turtle; Northcote Road . P ; A #27,9028 “200 L. Rees a ; ; ' > A + » 4145.0 0 
W.M.:Dabbs, Stamford Hill , ‘ ° 6 °2,8187O>%0 A. Payne’ 5 = AU eee ‘ ‘ : » 141.19 6 
J. Reynolds, Kilburn See ; ° « 1,774 SOO J. Morris . ; : A A . ; . 14.56 6 
Newton & Idle, Clapham , : A F 2. 1,773 "oro Woodcock , : ' ‘ F ; - ‘432-0. 40 
G. Uwins, Upper Tooting, Fi 8 e + 5,747 “Seo KR. Barter % ° ’ : ‘ * : s.., 432% 2 © 
W. B. H. Castle, Borough A F A e 4743 OM%O D. Clement , ‘ . ; A : o 125 9 0 
Stephenson, Bishopsgate Without: . ‘ « (63,585 Sera J. Lloyd e ° e A ‘ ° ° ein .022 0.0 
*Leslie & Knight, St. Mary Abbot Terrace, W. 1,567 0 0 J. K. Clement , . ‘ ’ ° ete 20 
Cs -* Arrived too late. J. Hawkins (ortion only) , ‘ . ‘ 5 BOL nS ee 
PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH, THE 


GIBBARD'S. Reliable Wood Block Flooring, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 


CARPET 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Works—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
., +18. 6d, each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 3 } 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ack for Sunvnyina List.” 
pitch rt segs se adhe 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIO PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


thorou 5 ese 

Gass rte rave & L MARK. all colours 
Damp Walls and 

and is ~ colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT.THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLE 
The Original To vdstors mn Aer RO QURABILITY. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C, (Established 1860.) 


is an {!mproved 
Brass of a rich 
golden colour; it 
can be made as 
= as mild 
8 and -wil 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wrought iron, Tt is 
largely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
propellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
ta, &c.—For further information apply to Patentee and 


Bole Manufactu 
Street, Londen rer ALEXANDER DIOK, 110 Cannon 


DELTA METAL 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. GEORGE DAVENPORT, ~ THE COMMON-SENSE DRYING KILN, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 
WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At Moperatre Priczs. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far SUPERIOR in every respect to Swedish, 
and CHEAPER. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES _ 


In Marble, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic ; 
Hearths, &c. Several hundreds on view, 


Marble Mosaic Adamant, tsemost durable, ertistc, ana 
‘FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 
J. & H. PATTESON, » 
36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


BUY YOUR TIMBER IN THE LOG AND 
SAVE 40 PER CENT, BY USING © 


Proprietors. 


Over 800 in use. 


The only satisfactory Timber-drying 2 

Apparatus. 3 

HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS, = 
At work in the following, amongst other Towns: sw 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Alnwick, Barns- Ss S 

ley, Barnstaple, Birmingham, Burnley, Devon- = 


port, Dumbarton, Gloucester, Lancaster, Leeds, 8 
Newton Heath, Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, 
Salford, Southampton, Todmorden, Wakefield, s 
West Hartlepool, Yeadon, &c., &c. & 
Full particulars and prices of 5 


PHILIP PARSONS, 84 Snow Hill, London, B.C. 


Does NOT warp the Timber or harden the surface. 


4 arpa XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. Price 123.6d 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, S.W, aa 


» 
~ 


Inch timber thoroughly seasoned in a week, not desiccat 
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PLYMOUTH. 

For Reconstructing Premises, Union Street, Stonehouse. Mr. 
J. L. Hopcer, Architect, Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 
Quantities not supplied. ° 

B. Turpin, Plymouth . s epee ed £405 0-0 
J. Dart, Devonport ~. ‘ : ‘ ae GO0n OO 
J. Eeford, Plymouth “ss 1 385 0 0 
J. Martin, Plymouth . ° ‘ : : £? #380 *#0'-'0 
J. King, Plymouth ‘ ‘ : ' A 7300) 100 
S. Harvey, Plymouth . : : ’ : a BOG. Tends. 
W. Warren, Plymouth. F . ‘ . i 350! 0 %0 
T. A. Pearn & Sons, Prospect Street, Plymouth 335 9 oO 
POCKLINGTON. 
Manholes, 


For Construction of Pipe Sewers (1} miles), with | 
&c., Preparation and Under-draining Land, Construction 
of Brick Settling Tank, Concrete Main Carriers, &c., 
Pocklington. Mr. G. BOHN, Engineer, Imperial Chambers, 


Hull. 


Exors. of T. Southern, Hull . ’ nal e on Wm 
G. Barstow, Pontefract . ‘ 0 eee Peek fe ot 9 cia 
Parker & Sharp, York . . : ' e 2,052) OF 2 
J.. Pearson, Hull A A ‘ ‘ : See 7o2s7O! I 
A. F. James, Cleethorpes . : ° : p2, 705 el 12 
Hodgson & Harman, Hull .« + «© « 2,689 9 9 
T. Bell, Market Weighton ’ ‘ ‘ o Pa by! 
Jackson Bros., Goole . : : : stig rom TO. 2 
W. J. M‘Kenzie, Wandsworth, S.W. ° » 2,494 I0 6 
F. Atkinson, Hull . : : . ‘ » 72,422 £7 °8 
Simpson & Malone, Hull . ‘ ‘ ° ge 206516 87 
T. B. Mather, Hull . c ° : ° omiareay 32). 4 
J. Slinger, Cleckheaton . : : : sigl2,002 110710 
B. Roberts, Oakenshaw . . : ‘ » 2,044 14 4 
TURNER & SANGWIN, Hull (accepted) . 5 Gh. 97725 EB. 

° stee 1 Sid O10 


Engineer's estimate. 1. «© + 


PORTSMOUTH. 
For Rebuilding Stores, for Mr, George E. Conyers, Ironmonger, 
Pye Street, Sandpoint. Mr. C. W. BEVIS, Architect, 


Southsea. 
G, Burbidge’ . «6 (« 8 eT Ay Gere OG 
Spriggins Bros. : . ‘ . : pat TSOLLO FO 
C. Cockerell . ‘ : ° ‘ ‘ ano. 0, 0 
71. Pp Hall e ° . . a e Py Py 905 O20 
ite WHITE (accepted ) e r) 6 a a 797 18 3 


ARCHITEOT. 7 


SUPPLEMENT 


ROTHERHAM. 
For the Supply of Water Mains, Rotherham 
CLAY Cross COMPANY (accepted) 


£352 10 2 


SALFORD. 
For Extension of Intercepting Sewer from Cromwell Road to 
Kersall Cell, Salford. 
T. P. WILLAN (accepted) $e M8 Oo Beas ob 377 aaOLLO 


SIDDAL. 

For Building Three Houses at Whitegate, Siddal. Messrs. 
CockRorr & SHOESMITH, Architects, 3 Commercial 
Street, Halifax, 

Accepted Tenders. 


B. Midgley, Halifax (labour only) . « £113 0 O 

S. Pickles & Sons, Halifax, slater ‘ 1 s.5O/40'F0 

J. H. Crabtree, Siddal, plumber. |. » « 13°90 0 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Building School Board Offices, Southampton. 
Honeychurch & Michelmore , - ; «£2,326 “oo 
W. H. Chapman ‘ “ a : A 402,309770:''0 
Brinton & Bone ° ‘ : ° sun 2. 20h Onno 
Franklin . : : ‘ : . ’ * 2,250 0 0 
J. W. Rowland . : ‘ oR A ¥ 11224910 0 
Bull & Sons. : ° . . ‘ s 2,237 0 0 
H.I. Sanders . a ‘ ° a 2 ° 2,228 Oo .Oo 
Stevens & Sons : ’ ‘ ° ’ » 2,197 0 O 
Beaton. . . . ° ‘ a : » 2,193 15 90 
DvER & SONS (accepted) : : : Wee 29872 BO 30 
Carden“. , . ’ . ° ‘ a 2,1 LOM 40 
Crook & Sons ., e s ® 8 s 2,047 0 O 


For Building Infant School and Classroom, Fitzhugh, South- 
ampton, for Mr. A. Barlow. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, 
Architect, Southampton. 

Stevens & Sons . : ’ ° : ‘ 
J. W. Roland. : ‘ ’ 
A. WARDEN (accepled) 5 ’ ‘ . : 


For Shop Front'and other Works, Nos. 72 and 73 East Street, 
Soutuampton, for Messrs: A. & F. Ray. Mr. W. H. 
MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. 

Dyer & Sons, Southampton . : A 
BRINTON & BONE, Southampton (accepted ) ' 


£747 0 0 
698 0 0 
648 o oO 


2105, 0.0 
155 0 O 


SPRAGUE & CO: 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Birxs oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


BEST BATH 


CORSHAM DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUN 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 
LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE. |BATH STONE. 

FARLEIGH DOWN. UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 

D PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN, 

y BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 

COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


SPRAGUE'S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CarriFicaTa Booxs for Instalments, 38., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper,17s. 6d. & 258. perream, 


CORSHAM DOWN, 


BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 


STONE BROTHERS, L’: BATH,|PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING, 


Surveys, LeveLs, DEsians, DETAILS, WoRKING DRAWINGS, 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., dO. 


STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. | HENRY AINSWORTH, 


Spracur’s TaBres, upon application. 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BisHopsGATE STREET, E.C., 


SOOCSSCHSSSSSSHSSSSSOHSSSSSSSOSOOSSSOOSOOSD 


SIMPLEX TEAR 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx«*x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


CLP LPL LS LL LAL LLL SLL SSL LO 


GROVER & Co. (imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
/LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * * 
POSES OSCOSS TOO OPSSLSSCST POSSESS OCHO 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 
or yan XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lette i 
Oflice : 175 Strand, London, WC. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


99 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


be SUMSION, Quarry Owner, . 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
NEWARK STREET, BATH. 


TRADE MARK. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer, 


The King of Type-writers ; the most rapid and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant, 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. ‘Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographer 
and “ All sorts and conditions of men.”’ 

Sole London Office: 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
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SUTTON COLDFIELD. WINSLOW. 


ry or sills err cyonicaneeh anierneals ce oe For Exeivaneiend Bricking Tank for Gasholder, 35 feet in 
: . THOMA: JEST, Architect, Cobden Buildings, Cor- iameter and 15 feet deep, Winslow. 
eee Birmingham. Quantities by Archi-tect. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield : . . . 7,300 0 O 
T Ta : ord Sony Coldfield . . £1,737 0 ©} T. ZIRRELL, Leighton Buzzard, tank (accepted) . 235 © 0 
Brad; Sere eae : ; ; a diab oO Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield. ; tO OO 
i pane er olverhampton’ . . . 1,680 0 0 C. & W. Walker, 8 Finsbury Circus '. : . 211 0 O 
Awe on ihe Cradley oan : - j Lee oO CLAYTON & Co., Leeds, gasholder (accepted) . 208 0 O 
; hae ae 2 5 O20 S10 O Ries 
J. Smith & Sons, Birmingham . : : : 1,589 ES 3 
J; SONS, Birmingham (accepted ) ‘ as 1575) 0 4 0 | 
orsley Bros, : 
ip fA etd sad ote oe TRADE NOTES. 


For Alterations eager ee a rab tea tacpraet WE regret to learn the death of Mr. Caleb Holden, which took 
Thames. Messrs. JOHN GILES, GOUGH ts PSA Ose place on the 13th ult.,;who was well known throughout the country 
Architects, 28 Craven Street, W.- " » | as a member of the firm of Holden & Co., Wood Street, West- . 

aes minster, and as contractor for the Vielle Montagne zinc roofing. 


Sp eS Ph ing 2 : 
W. Butt, ies fore bapitie : one cm e Mr. Holden, who died rather suddenly, was in his seventy-third 
T. King, Oatlands . : ; : ‘ i 508 Sao 

A. Newland, Cobham . 3 ’ fh . 500 0 0 THE work of restoring the Yarmouth Town Hall is in pro- 
H. Ingram & Son, Woking , ‘ ; 480 o o | Sress, and a large humber of’ iron cylinders to be used in 
R. Wood, Cobham. ? : 5 : 463 0.0 supporting the weight of the building have arrived recently. 
W. & A. Brown, Oatlands . F ; : » 460 0 0 THE lighting of Bicton Church, near Shrewsbury, has been 


' WEDNESBURY.’ successfully performed under the immediate superintendence of 

For Additional’ Sleeping-room at the Isolation Hospital, part Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, architect, Shrewsbury. It has been 
old materials reased.. Mr. EDWARD M, ScoTT Boroneh effected by the use of Hesperus lamps, suspended in the form 
Surveyor, Wednesbury. ‘ ; ‘ ©" | of coronze and, singly, together with wall brackets, all fitted 


HY Whittingham: +, +, © 5 = *, ; f . £25 10 o| With the Hesperus burners. The work has been carried 
G. Bullock oY eX : ; ‘ . 23 10 0 | out by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London, 
R. Broughton 4 ; : : ; ; | 21.0 © | Who are the patentees of this well-known lamp. 

G. WILLIAMSON (accepted) °. s : P Hels ia ie AN important addition to the somewhat plain chancel of St. 
GaLaw A : t . 17 10 0 | Barnabas Church, Hull, .has .been made by means of a very 


’ oe handsome carved oak reredos, which has been presented to the 
For Building Shop and Residence Weybridge. Mr. T church by a lady of the congregation. It is a very chaste work 
WONNACOTT, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect, Parntate Surrey. * | of art by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London, 
; : 


Woods, Weybridge é : i 4 i £1,030 P00 Messrs. CHUBB & SON supplied the whole of the fire- 

Matthews & Mann, Weybridge > , . . 1,027. oo | Proof doors for the art galleries at the Manchester Exhibition, 

Brown, Weybridge . Le Vite wae e . 990 0 o | feferred to in our article on the paintings. 

Peters, Weybridge é, 2 AL a A . 950 OO ———- —$$________ z2 ==" - 

Ingram, Woking 4 : 8 aa 

King, Weybridge SUF SoeSO" bit oe 3 oo | THE CORSHAM BATH STONE CO. (LIMITED, CORSHAM. 
: ‘ , Monks Park Estate, Boxground 

packer Ree / : . . : reece e oe 8S BATH STONE {Wrestwood, Farleish, and Combe Down, 

ughes, Aldershot (too late) . : Fi ; = Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. 
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SOUTHAMPTON DEEP-WATER DOCK. 


Goon progress is being made with the works in connection 
with this dock, for which Mr. A. Giles, M.P., is the engineer. 
The sea bank necessary to reclaim an area of about forty acres 
of mud flats has been closed, and the contractors, Messrs. S. 
Pearson & Son, of Westminster, are now able to proceed with 
the work of the dock proper, the site of which was formerly 
under water. Plant to a considerable extent has been placed 
on the ground, and employment will be found for many hun- 
dreds of labourers and others. It is contemplated having the 
whole of the works completed in about eighteen months. 
Night-work will be required, and_ artificial light employed for 
the purpose. The dock, of which the water area is to be 
eighteen acres, will have a depth at low water, ordinary spring 
tides, of 26 feet. Nearly 4,000 feet of concrete wall has to be 
erected, 51 feet 6 inches high from the foundations, which 
are to be at a depth of 6 feet 6 inches below the dock 
bottom. 

The approaches to the dock will be dredged to the same 
level as the dock, so as to give every facility to the largest 
vessels afloat for arrival and departure at any state of the tide. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A MEETING of the General Council of the Plumbers’ Company 
was held on Monday afternoon at the Mansion House, the 
Lord Mayor presiding, to consider the further report and re- 
commendations of the Company, based upon certain resolutions 
passed by the Conference of Metropolitan and Provincial 
Plumbers, and having for their object the improvement of 
plumbing work in dwelling-houses. 

Mr. Alderman Stuart Knill, the Master, stated that since the 
last meeting of the General Council, held November 3, 1886, 
progress had been generally satisfactory. Further evidences, 
he said, of public confidence in and sympathy with the move- 
ment have been manifested, and the movement has received 
increased assistance and support from the several interests 
which are specially represented on the General Council. 

Support from the side of municipal authority has been ren- 
dered in a conspicuous manner since the Council's last meeting, 
by the hearty co-operation of the present Lord Mayor (Alderman 
Sir Reginald Hanson), following his predecessors (Aldermen | 
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Sir John Staples and Sir Robert Fowler). The company has 
also received the support of the Mayors of Oxford, Bedford, 
Cardiff, Worcester, Brighton, Scarborough, Southport, Roch- 
dale, and West Ham, and the Provost of Dundee has recently 
lent valuable assistance in promoting the registration of plumbers 
in Scotland. Since the last meeting of the Council the support 
of the medical profession has been accorded by persons no less 
distinguished than Sir James Paget and Sir Andrew Clarke, 
while other medical practitioners, specially conversant with 
sanitary matters, have given their cordial encouragement to the 
efforts of the Plumbers’ Company. The co-operation of archi- 
tects has been expressed in the very practical form of their 
making it a condition that new works should be executed by 
registered plumbers. 

On the side of technical education, the City and Guilds 
Institute has given further aid to the movement by the establish- 
ment of additional plumbing classes and the extension of 
technological examination of plumbers. The Durham College 
of Science has also established plumbing classes, and from the 
communications which the Plumbers’ Company have had with 
Sir Philip Magnus, there is every reason to expect that through 
the provincial organisations of the City and Guilds Institute, 
working in harmony with affiliated institutions and with local 
organisations of plumbers, an efficient system of plumbing 
classes will be provided throughout the kingdom, and facilities 
will at the same time be secured for holding local examinations 
to decide upon the qualification of plumbers, whose admission 
to the Company’s register will be hereafter dependent upon 
their passing a satisfactory examination in the theory and prac- 
tice of their craft. 

The communications which have been received by the com- 
pany since the last meeting of the Council have been sufficient 
to prove that strong and increasing support is accorded to the 
movement by both master plumbers and journeymen through- 
out the kingdom, 

With reference to the legislative action discussed at the last 
meeting, I propose that the consideration of the matter should 
be deferred until the next meeting of the Council. Some pro- 
gress has been made in preparing a scheme for the considera- 
tion of of the Council, but the completion of it has been post- 
poned on account of certain communications having passed 
with the President of the Local Government Board with refer- 
ence to the introduction of suitable clauses into the Govern- 
ment Bill, which is now engaging his attention. 

While the progress of the registration movement has been 
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thus generally successful, the financial burden of it has been 
very onerous upon the Plumbers’ Company. A financial state- 
ment will be submitted to the Council by the renter warden; 
and, while I will not anticipate the detail of that statement, I 
may say that it will show that the company has already 
expended a very considerable sum, and will be required to 
provide a further substantial amount during the year, in order 
to maintain the efficiency of the registration system. The 
company is by no means a rich one, and it has other claims 
upon its funds besides those connected with the registration of 
plumbers. 

I have, therefore, to recommend, on behalf of the Company, 
that the Council should now fix the amount of annual fee 
which should be payable by plumbers enrolled upon the register, 
as contemplated by the resolution of the Council of January 27, 
1886. The Court of the Company desire that the fees should 
be moderate, but it is necessary that the annual expenditure 
should be in part, at any rate, provided for by annual fees, in 
order that the system of registration may be efficiently 
developed and the names and addresses of registered plumbers 
made readily accessible to the public by means of advertise- 
ments and otherwise. 

On behalf of the. Plumbers’ Company I have the pleasure 
to nominate the following gentlemen as members of the General 
Council :—The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor (Alderman 
Sir Reginald Hanson, Bart.), and Messrs. S. Jennings, 
A. Common, J. Smith, J. C. Ashdown, George Davis, and 
R.. A. Nurse, the latter representing the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland, whose 
members number upwards of 4,000, distributed over the whole 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Master said he had received letters of cordial sympathy 
with the movement, and regret at being unable to attend from 
the following members of the Council :—The Right Hon. Earl 
Fortescue, Sir Algernon Borthwick, M.P., Mr. J. A. Hardcastle, 
Professor de Chaumont, Mr. C. J. Shoppee, and Mr. W. P. 
Buchan, of Glasgow. He would not trespass further on the 
time of the meeting, but call on Mr. Shaw at once to read his 
report. 

Mr. George Shaw, the Chairman of the Registration Com- 
mittee, said that since the last meeting of the Council the 
number of plumbers registered had reached 776, divided as 
follows :—126 masters in the London district, 353 journeymen 


been considered by the committee, and there is a considerable 
number of applications still to be dealt with. ‘The applications 
received show that the system of registration is growing in 
favour with plumbers in all districts. ‘The system of dealing 
with applications and examining applicants for registration is 
now in fair working order in London, But someof the applica- 
tions come from parts of the kingdom where it is difficult to 
obtain satisfactory information ; and, pending the establish- 
ment of local organisations of plumbers to deal with examina- 
tions and obtain other evidences of applicants’ qualifications, 
delay in dealing with these applications unavoidably arises. On 
February 28, in response to a reference to me from the court, I 
recommended the action which I considered should be taken 
by the Court to create organisations in the provinces for ascer- 
taining the qualifications of plumbers applying for admission to 
the Company’s register. Assistance in this direction is offered 
to the company from several provincial centres. N egotiations 
are now in progress and action is in contemplation which will, 
I hope, eventually secure adequate management of the registra- 
tion system throughout the provinces. In cases where ap- 
plicants for registration are unable to produce satisfactory - 
evidence of their experience in the trade, they are required to 
pass an examination by a Board of Examiners (composed of 
practical plumbers, one-half the number being masters and the 
other half journeymen) ; and these examinations have disclosed 
the fact that men engaged in the trade and desirous of being 
registered as qualified plumbers are actually unable to pass the 
most simple test in any branch of the craft.. The examination 
returns are not yet complete, and I cannot therefore state the 
precise proportion of successful to unsuccessful candidates. 
examined. The numbers have varied considerably. _At some 
examinations nearly every applicant has passed, at others 5, 10, 
and in one case 50 per cent. of the applicants failed, although 
the examinations are purposely made so moderate as to prevent 
the exclusion of any man of average ability fairly entitled to be 
considered a plumber. The examination of plumbers in the 
provinces will, I anticipate, be considerably facilitated by the 
development of the City and Guilds Institute system of plumbing 
classes and examinations. In order to bring the development 
of this system as far as possible into harmony with the com- 
pany’s system of registration, I lately proposed tothe court, and 
it was decided, that plumbers passing both the theoretical and 
practical examinations of the City and Guilds Institute should 
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vantages of plumbers’ registration, and afford opportunities for 
the expression of local opinion upon the subject, I have recom- 
mended the Court to visit, by deputation, some of the provincial 
places from which invitations to that effect have been received, 
and the local sanitary authorities and others are desirous that 
the system of registration should be introduced. The Court 
have approved the recommendation, and I anticipate that 
arrangements will shortly be made for visiting Manchester and 
other places as convenient opportunities occur. I have also 
recommended, and it has been decided, that lists of registered 
plumbers shall be provided by the company for public reference 
in municipal and other buildings, and be also supplied to 
architects and local sanitary authorities. 

Sir Philip Magnus spoke of the progress made in the 
organisation of classes for instructing plumbers in the techni- 
calities of their trade. In 1880 the committee of the City 
and Guilds Institute for the advancement of technical educa- 
tion first decided to establish these classes, and a great impetus 
was given to the movement by the action of the Plumbers’ 
Company in their determination to establish registration, by 
which the public would be able to distinguish between com- 
petent and incompetent plumbers. The figures he had been 
able to collect would speak for themselves. The number of 
students attending the plumbing classes of the Institute in 
different parts of the country and London were in 1884-5, 148 in 
five classes ; in the following year the number increased to 329 
in 13 classes ; and in the session just closed there were 403 in 
18 classes. The Plumbers’ Company very wisely attached con- 
siderable importance to the passing of a practical test in addi- 
tion to the written examinations. The number of candidates 
for examination in 1885 was 87; in 1886, 210; and this year 
the number was 257, out of which 128 submitted themselves to 
the difficult practical test established for the first time this year 
under Mr. Hellyer. It would be most regrettable if the public 
regarded men who failed to pass as practical plumbers. The 
Plumbers’ Company deserved the utmost possible support from 
the public, because the company afforded them a means of dis- 
tinguishing the competent plumbers from those who are incom- 
petent. It was not enough for an artisan to be a skilful crafts- 
man and nothing more, but he should know something of the 
scientific principles underlying his craft, and it was with great 
satisfaction that they heard that plumbers who passed the 
written and practical examinations would be enrolled on the 
register. 

Mr. W. H. Bishop, the Renter Warden, then made his 
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statement as follows :—The gross expenditure incurred by the 
Plumbers’ Company up to May 31 in connection with the move- 
ment which has resulted in the establishment of the system of 
registration of plumbers amounts to 2,017/. 8s. 8d. Against this 
expenditure 849/. 19s. 6d. has been received by the company as 
the registration fees payable by plumbers upon enrolment on 
the register. The net balance of expenditure incurred by the 
company up to May 31 is 1,167/. 9s. 2a. The estimated 
expenditure in connection with registration for the year 1887-8 
is 8667. If annual fees were paid to the company by the 
plumbers now registered at the rate of Ios. 6d. from masters 
and 2s. 6d. from journeymen, the total amount would equal 
200/. 8s., leaving a deficiency of 656/. 125. to be provided by 
the Company. The cost of publishing lists and advertising the 
names and addresses of registered plumbers must of necessity 
be exceptionally heavy in the early stages of the system. 

The Master moved that the reports submitted should be 
adopted. 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., seconded. He said there was no 
use blinking the fact that the movement was going on very slowly, 
and the committee must devise some means to let plumbers 
and the public know of the movement. The cost of. this 
matter, which was, indeed, a national question, should not, he 
thought, fall on the Plumbers’ Company. The people who had 
been made ill and killed by the infamous work of plumbers 
could not be numbered, and that work was still going on as 
bad as ever. The efforts of the Plumbers’ Company were most 
worthy of admiration, but more money must be spent. in 
advertising, and the public should be appealed to in aid of the 
expenses. 

The reports were then adopted. 

The Master said he agreed with what Mr. Godwin had 
said, but the financial statement just adopted showed how far 
beyond their means they had gone. He moved that the 
annual fee for registered master plumbers should be tos. 6a, 
and for journeymen 2s. 6d. 

Mr. George Shaw seconded, and Mr. Braithwaite (Messrs. 
H. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds) supported the resolution, which 
was carried. 

The Master proposed a vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor for presiding, and this was seconded by Mr. Digby 
Seymour, Q.C, 

The Lord Mayor, in acknowledging the compliment, said 
that if there was one person who ought to be interested in the 
movement it was the Lord Mayor, who was as likely as not to 
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be the first to succumb to the effects of bad plumbing, and to | takes it out to the deep water. In the centre its straight line is, 
show his appreciation of what the Plumbers’ Company had broken by raising the height of the thirteen central piers so as 
already done he should be happy to contribute his humble | to admit of the rails being laid on the lower members of the 
quota to the funds, and the public, he thought, should likewise | large girders. North and south of this portion the rails are on 
come forward in aid of the movement. the upper “ booms.” From the centre the gradient falls away 

Besides those gentlemen whose names have been men- | to the south, and the bridge is joined on to the high rocky 
tioned, the following were present :—-Mr. F. Machin (Warden), | shore at Wormit by a series of four massive brick arches, 
Mr. C. Hudson, Mr. W. Dent, Mr. Hy. Phillips, Mr. J. | which terminate in a great land abutment of immense strength 
Sanders, Newport (Mon.) ; Mr. G. Evans, Shrewsbury; Mr. | and solidity. 


S. C. G. Fairchild, Mr. J. Underwood, Leicester; Mr. Fred In the founding of most of the piers which stand in the 
Scott, Manchester; Mr. W. Titmas, Mr, C. T. Millis, Mr. | water malleable iron cylinders of different diameters have been 
John Smeaton, Mr. Geo. Davis, and Mr. R. A. Nurse. used. For those in the deep water of the centre of the river, 


and carrying the large girders, the basal diameter is 23 feet, 
with a taper upwards to 173 feet. On each side of these the 
basal diameter of the cylinders is 17 feet, with a proportionate 
THE TAY BRIDGE. taper, and in the shallow water on the north side 15 feet. The 
founding of the piers took about three and a half years to 
THE bridge which has been erected in place of the structure | accomplish, the last of the deep-water cylinders having been 
which was carried away in December 1879 is now complete, | put into its place on June Io, 1886. In the process of founding, 
and in a few days the railway traffic will pass across it. which took place from ingeniously-constructed pontoons, a large 
The fallen bridge had cost 350,000/., and on the new struc- | steel mechanical digger was used; and in addition to exca- 
ture it was proposed to expend 670,000/. As a matter of fact, | vating the sand, gravel, and boulder clay of the river bed, the 
however, the bridge has cost nearer a million sterling, which | labour was enormously added to by the removal of hundreds 
has been solely defrayed out of the funds of the North British | of tons of large stones, which had been put into the river with 
Railway Company. Parliamentary sanction having been | the view to their gathering round the foot of the piers of the 
obtained, designs were submitted for the bridge by Messrs. W. | old bridge to prevent “scouring.” The average depth to which 
& H. Barlow & Sons, engineers, London, and in November | the cylinders have been sunk is 30 feet below the bed of the 
1881 an offer for its construction by Messrs. Arrol & Son, con- | river, but many of them are founded much deeper down than 
tractors, Glasgow, was accepted. It was not, however, until that, several going down as much as 84 feet below low-water 
June 1882 that a start was made with the bridge; and though | mark. Each cylinder on being founded had its interior filled 
a great deal interrupted, especially in the winter, by the storms | with brickwork and concrete, so that a shaft of great solidity 
which are frequent in the Tay Valley, the work has gone on | and strength was thereby formed. 
continuously since. There are no novel principles of engineer- The testing of the piers under the Board of Trade super- 
ing introduced into its construction as at the Forth Bridge, the | vision was a work which entailed an enormous amount of 
chief parts consisting of lattice girders carried on piers erected | labour, each pier having had heaped upon it blocks of pig-iron 
in sets of two across the river. Its total length is 10,780 feet, | varying in weight from 1,248 tons for the smaller columns to 
or just a little over two miles ; the number of its piers is 86, 2,500 tons for the larger. This enormous strain, which is 
with a span varying from 68 to 245 feet. There are eleven inconceivably greater than anything that can ever be put upon 
spans of the largest size, two of 227 feet, and the rest are for | the piers by the superstructure of the bridge and the traffic 
the most part either 145 feet, 129 feet, or 71 feet in width. The upon it, was, it is understood, in all cases successfully with- 
large spans are in the middle of the river, where the bridge, at | stood. The strain is popularly described as being 33 per cent. 
its highest point, has a clear headway of 77 feet above high- | more than would be put on the piers supposing the bridge were 
water level, or 11 feet lower than the headway of the old | loaded with locomotives standing close to each other on both 
bridge. Fromthe Dundee side the bridge leaves the Esplanade | lines of rails. 
with a sweeping curve on a rising gradient of 1 in 14, which | From low water up to 18 inches above high-water level the 
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cylindrical shafts are continued in solid brickwork, the facings 
being of blue vitrified Staffordshire brick, which is quite im- 
pervious to the action of water. At 18 inches above high water 
binding girders are carried between the two members of each 
pier, and upon this a course of granite surmounted by 7 feet of 
blue brickwork is erected. This forms a solid base for the 
superstructure of wrought-iron, which rises to the level of the 
bed-plates of the railway girders. This superstructure consists 
of a framework of wrought-iron plates three-quarters of an inch 
thick, firmly braced in the interior with angle and T-bars, and 
tied down to the piers by bolts passing 22 feet down into the 
brickwork. 

The girders employed are of two types. Those for the 
smaller spans are lattice girders, of uniform depth, strengthened 
by vertical half laces, alternating with cross braces at each 
second lattice. For the thirteen large spans in the middle of 
the river, hog-backed girders, curving from 20 feet at the ends 
to 28 feet at the centre, are employed. The whole of the 
girders for the deep-water spans are newly constructed. North 
and south of this some of the girders of the old viaduct were, 
after being thoroughly tested, lifted over to the new bridge, and 
form the outermost members of the various sets of four which 
stretch from pier to pier. Wind pressure has been provided 
against by lateral bracing, and to serve at once as a wind screen 
and parapet there is on each side of the bridge a continuous side 
lattice-work, 5 feet 6 inches in height, surmounted by an oak 
coping. The immense girders were floated out from the jetties 
on either side upon pontoons, were placed on the piers at high 
water, and were raised to the requisite height by hydraulic 
jacks. It is estimated that 18,000 tons of iron were used in the 
construction of the large girders and 10,000,000 bricks in the 
arches and lining of the cylinders, &c. The permanent way is 
laid on the top of a strong ridge-and-furrow flooring, and on 
the outer side of the ordinary rail there is a check rail, to pre- 
vent the possibility of the train leaving the metals. The whole 
of the bridge has been painted a dull red colour. One very 
gratifying feature about the construction of this gigantic under- 
taking has been the fewness of the serious accidents attending 
it—a fact due to the first-rate staging which was employed, and 
to the care with which all details were supervised by the resident 
engineers. Messrs. Barlow, the engineers, were represented 
by Mr. Kelsey, C.E., and the contractors by Mr. W. Inglis, 
C.E. The work has also had the benefit of the constant per- 
sonal supervision of the head of the contracting firm, Mr. 
William Arrol, who, in the course of its progress, devised 


M 


(J. 


| where the Assize Courts were. 


| Another great objection to 


ULE’S [EARTH 


not a few ingenious and useful appliances for saving labour and 
perfecting the methods by which the bridge was built. 


THE ASSIZE COURTS, BIRMINGHAM. 


AT the meeting of the Birmingham Town Council, on Tuesday, 
the report of the General Purposes Committee on the tenders 
for the erection of the new Law Courts, was entered on the 
minutes. The Mayor moved that the tender of Mr. John 
Bowen, of Balsall Heath, for the erection of the Victoria 
Courts, at a sum of 78,8697, be accepted, and the Finance 
Committee be instructed to borrow thatsum. He explained two 
sets of plans, one of which showed the modifications on the 
ground floor and first floor which had been suggested by the 
committee, and the other was the set originally submitted by 
Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell. He reminded the 
Council that the design had two prominent features, those of a 
grand hall parallel with and adjacent to the street, and of two 
great corridors, crossing at right angles in the middle of the 
building. These bad been retained. But an objection had 
been taken to the arrangement whereby the public galleries in 
all the courts were to be reached from the transverse corridor 
on the first floor. That arrangement would have mixed the 
crowd attending assizes or quarter sessions with the crowd 
which was daily to be seen around the courts of petty sessions. 
Therefore the auxiliary rooms which had been placed at the 
Corporation Street end of the petty sessional courts were to be 
removed to the end nearest the corridor, and the courts 
were to be entered from the public hall. One of. the 
lateral courts had been brought forward, and been made 
to change places with the magistrates’ retiring-room, and 
this had enabled the construction of a private corridor 
for the magistrates, connecting that room with the various 
courts, and giving access to the rear half of the building, 
In pursuit of an idea which had 
suggested itself to the committee, and had been urged upon 
them by one of Her Majesty’s judges, they had managed also 
to develop a central hall so large that it would give considerably 
more accommodation for the service of the Assize Courts than 
was afforded for the petty courts by the public hall itself. 
Access to this central hall would be gained by the public from 
Newton Street, and from the new street on the other side. 
the original plans was the position 
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of the grand jury room, which was shown near the street, far 
That, indeed, had been a defect 


of almost all the plans which were entered for competition. 


away from the Assize Courts. 


Birmingham man, with the character given him by the Mayor, 
he should have opposed the resolution, 
Bowen was 1,500/. higher than that of Messrs. Treasure & 
Son, who had had great experience in the erection of large 


The estimate of Mr. 


The accepted plans had been altered so that the grand jury 
room would be over the magistrates’ retiring-room, and im- 
mediately adjacent to the door in the new party passage. 
Witnesses entering there would ascend by a special staircase, 
and pass into a large waiting-room, whence they would be 
received by the grand jury. A passage would connect the 
grand jury room with a tribune in the Criminal Court. Since 
these alterations did not involve developments, but only re- 
arrangements, the cost of the building had been very slightly 
increased. Of course they could not havea central hall without 
developing architectural features in it which corresponded with 
the dignity and convenience of other parts of the building, and 
it had been found that the nature of the soil would necessitate 
the walls being carried to a greater depth than was originally 
thought necessary. It said a great deal for the care and 
forethought of the architects that they had been able to make 
out a set of designs which had worked out so closely to the 
sum stipulated. In reference to the tenders, they had been 
advertised in Birmingham and at a distance from Birmingham, 
and the committee had not bound themselves to accept the 
lowest tender. They had unanimously determined not to accept 
the lowest, and there was not one of them who would not have 
so determined if he had had to put up the building himself. 
Mr. Bowen was pretty well known in Birmingham, and, as to 
the quality of his work, there was only one testimony. He had 
built the Monument Road Baths, more than one of the Board 
schools, Mr. Dean’s shop in Corporation Street, and—what was 
of more importance as showing his familiarity with terra-cotta 
—he had built the shop now occupied by Messrs. Liberty & Co. 
The committee were assured the other day by an architect of 
eminence in the town, that the plant and machinery which Mr. 
Bowen could command were unsurpassed in Birmingham. That 
gave them great encouragement, therefore, in recommending 
Mr. Bowen for that great work. The sum which they proposed 
to ask the authority of the Finance Committee to borrow was 
the exact amount of the tender, and did not include either the 
architect’s commission or the sums to be paid to the quantity 
surveyors or the preliminary expenses incurred in the prepara- 
tion of the ground. Those sums would have to be dealt with 
hereafter—probably when the building was completed. 

Alderman Avery seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Brinsley said that if Mr. Bowen had not been a 


buildings, 

Mr. Loughton complained that as a member of the Council 
he was not allowed to see the quantities. He asked what pro- 
vision was made in the quantities for gas, water, &c., and 
asked whether it was true that 40,0007, was locked up in the 
quantities, over the spending of which the builder had no con- 
trol. He was told that the matter of terra-cotta was settled, 
and that of the 40,000/. 13,000/. or 14,000/, was for terra-cotta 
work. He would like to know whether tenders were invited 
for the terra-cotta work, and whether the lowest was accepted. 
In the erection of the building great care should be taken in the 


matter of alterations ; and he asked what kind of tiles would be 


used in covering the roof. 

Mr. Rogers said that owing to the alterations which were 
made during the erection of the Council-house the extras 
reached a startling amount. Inrespect to the Assize Courts he 
had no doubt they had perfect plans, and therefore he pre- 
sumed there would be noextras. If there were any extras they 
would be incurred because of the ignorance of the architects and. 
want of attention on the part of the committee. Consequently 
in voting for the acceptance of Mr. Bowen’s estimate he voted’ 
in the belief that there would be no more money required 
to pay for the courts. The usual price for extras was ten 
per cent. In this case that would amount to 7,5004. ; but if 
ig were any extras he should vote against the payment of 
them. 

Mr. Davis was not so sanguine that there would be no extras, 
but he hoped the committee would take care that the extras were’ 
as low as possible. a 

Mr. Thomason expressed surprise that two firms were 
appointed to get out the quantities. He considered that it was 
a waste of money. He would like to know whether the 
amount of the contract included the fitting up of the Assize 
Courts, or what amount would be required to complete the 
buildings, a 

Mr. J. Smith asked if the architect would receive commission 
on the furnishing and fitting up of the courts. 

The Mayor, in reply, said there was no personal discourtesy 
intended towards Mr. Loughton when he was refused permis- 
sion to see the quantities. He (the Mayor) never understood 
that he desired to see them for his own information, but for that 
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of others. It was true that a very large sum was in reserve, 
and it was possible the amount would be 40,000/., of which 
14,000/, was for terra-cotta. The amount was decided upon 
on the advice of the architects. It was necessary those pro- 
visions should be made. The fitting up of the courts was a 
matter of detail, which would have to be carefully considered 
before being carried out. The provisions covered all the ex- 
penses of heating, ventilation, water, and gas, and the permanent 
fitting up of the courts. There was one case in which a special 
kind of wood was to be procured from a particular person, but 
that was because the architects could rely on the wood which 
that person could supply ; and the provision of the terra-cotta 
was also limited, because there were some makers whose 
material it would be impossible to accept for the building. 
The courts would not be tiled, but slated. The committee 
would exercise the greatest care in the extras, and keep them 
down as much as possible. There was every desire to carry 
out the work without any extras whatever, but it was absolutely 
impossible to foretell what might arise in the future. He 
reminded Mr. Thomason that the work was facilitated by the 
employment of surveyors to get out two sets of quantities. 
That was a convenient arrangement to adopt in the erection 
of great public buildings ; and inasmuch as they had two sets 
of quantity surveyors for one fee, he did not think there was 
anything to complain of. The erection of the courts involved 
a special amount of permanent fittings, and the whole of those 
fittings were provided for in the estimates. If there should, 
unfortunately, be any additions, the architect, of course, would 
be paid commission ; but unless they employed him to design 
the furniture he would not be paid commission upon it. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to, and the report 
as a whole was approved. 


SEWAGE SLUDGE AT LINCOLN. 


_ THE Corporation of this city having been troubled for some 
time about the disposal of their sewage (more particularly the 
sediment), last year requested their city engineer, Mr. R. A. 
MacBrair, A.M.I.C.E., to report upon the best steps that could 
be taken in the matter at a moderate cost, as in these times 
they felt unwilling to incur the cost of purchasing additional 
land several miles out of the borough, which would be necessi- 
tated if they embarked solely in farming. After visiting and 
carefully comparing numerous sewage works in different parts 


————— 


of England, he recommended precipitation and the pressing of 
the resultant sludge by presses of the Brentford type. 

The Sewerage Committee, after consideration, approved of 
precipitation and pressing, and also being anxious, as fresh 
inventions are continually being produced, of having the best 
machinery for the latter purpose—pressing—visited the works 
at Wimbledon, Chiswick, Maidstone, Brentford, &c., the latter 
two places twice, and received detailed reports thereon from 
Mr. MacBrair and Mr. Teague—the latter being the well- 
known waterworks engineer to the city. 

These investigations resulted in the Brentford presses still 
being considered superior in respect to quantity of work done, 
wear and tear of machinery, cost of labour, and probably cost 
of filtering medium. The detailed building and other plans 
are nearly ready, and the machinery has been put in hand, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE Jubilee Labour Demonstration, to be held in the grounds 
of the Crystal Palace on the 25th of this month, is likely to be 
a stirring sight, if the anticipations of those who have the 
management of the show are realised. Preparations are being 
made for the reception of no fewer than 200,000 people, and an 
adequate programme of amusements is being vot ready for this 
enormous army of sightseers. Never even in the history of 
South Kensington Exhibitions have the railway companies 
shown themselves so liberal, nearly all having expressed a 
willingness to aid the Palace in its present struggling condition 
by exceptionally low fares. Some idea may be formed of what 
these will be when we mention that four companies have agreed 
to charge half-a-crown return fare up to eighty miles from 
Sydenham, the half-crown to include admission. The Queen 
was by many expected to be present, but at the last moment 
the management have received Her Majesty’s zon fossumus ; 
and, as nearly all the Royalties in England have promised to 
patronise the enormous concert, on Handel Festival scale, to - 
be held on the 3oth, it is hardly likely they will be present on 
the 25th. As an imposing coup @’eé/ it will be worth travelling. 
a good distance to witness the scene, which for crowd and 
colour will equal the great carnival on Epsom Downs. We 
further understand that arrangements are being made to 
facilitate the attendance of working men’s clubs, whose secre- 
taries are invited to communicate with the Palace authorities 
direct. 
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THERE is likely to be dissatisfaction in Burlington House 
when it is found that one of the Royal Academicians 
is not to have the royal commission for painting the 
Jubilee celebration in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday 
next. The fortunate artist who has been selected by HER 
Majesty is Mr. W. E. LockHart, a member of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, who has already gained success 
in painting historic scenes, and who acted as cicerone to 
Her Majesty when visiting the Fine Art Section of the 
recent Exhibition at Edinburgh. 


THE meeting of members of Parliament and others who 
met on Monday for the purpose of founding ‘a National 
Association for the Promotion of Technical and Commer- 
cial Education ” will not, we trust, interfere with any attempts 
which have been made to promote technical education. 
We have, however, a strong misgiving about educational 
societies with sounding titles. Although scientists are said 
to have taken part in the discussions, there is a common- 
place vagueness about the description of the aims of the 
Association. When we hear it said that there is to be a 
“co-ordination of the technical education of the country in 
accordance with the needs of the various classes of the 
employers and employed,” there can be little doubt that 
something is proposed which is to excel all existing organisa- 
tions of technical education. In the same spirit is the pro- 
posal to adopt schools to “‘ the industrial requirements of the 
several necessities of the working classes.” As the new 
movement seems to be mainly inspired by members of 
Parliament, it is perhaps unwise to expect any other result 
than a great number of speeches; but we may be allowed to 
remark that, as no country can be richer in speculations on 
the subject, we can dispense with further additions to the 
heap. 


THE final meeting of the Congress of French Archi- 
tects was held on Friday last, under the presidency of M. 
KAEMPFEN, the Directeur des Beaux-Arts, who has distri- 
buted the prizes for two years in succession. This year 
M. Borteau of Paris and M. Garros of Bordeaux obtain 
the medals for “‘ Architecture privée.” M. ALFRED NORMAND 
receives the distinction for jurisprudence. In archzeology 
M. CHARLES CuipPiez was selected. He is the architect 
who so loyally co-operates with M. PERRET in the pro- 
duction of the universal history of art. The student of the 
¥rench school at Athens who received the silver medal of 
the Société Centrale is M. Fouckres. Two of M. Ginain’s 
pupils in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, MM. EusracueE and 
BERNARD, obtained medals. M. RAPHAEL was the repre- 
sentative of the private schools of architecture who was 
rewarded, and M. Jupas from the schools of decorative art. 
This year metal-working takes the medal among the art 
industries. The choice fell on M. FRoMENT-MEURICE, 
whose work is known wherever a French bronze finds its 
way, and there could not be a better representative. 


THERE is a rumour afloat that the majority of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons who have been con- 
sidering the proposal for erecting new Admiralty and War 
Offices, are likely to report against the contemplated build- 
ings. It is thought that the alleged inconvenience suffered 
by officials is much exaggerated. At the present time the 
importance of War Office or Admiralty clerks does not 
count for much, owing to recent revelations about the way 
in which business is transacted in both those costly esta- 
blishments. Matters, it is thought, would not be mended 
by affording accommod. ton for a larger number of unprofit- 
able servants of that class. The Admiralty could be en- 
larged, it is believed, in an inexpensive way ; while, as to 
the War Office, what is desired is a diminution of the 
number of expensive civilians. The prevalent desire for 
retrenchment is likely to have extended to the committee- 
room, and we may expect that, for a time at least, the ques- 
tion of new offices will not be raised. Should that be the 
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case, it will be a serious disappointment to Messrs. 
LEEMING ; but the Government will be bound to pay 
generously for the work which has been performed by 
official orders. 


THE national féte, which is held on the 14th of every 
July, is an important affair for Parisians, whether considered 
as sightseers or as taxpayers, and they are distinguished in 
both ways. Last year the cost of what was produced in 
Paris amounted to 598,730 francs. Then the inhabitants 
of one of the outskirts had the monopoly of the most 
expensive of the public entertainments. This year there 
will be an effort to conciliate the dourgeotsie, by confining 
the attractions to the central region of the city. The 
principal bridges, the gardens of the Tuileries, the Place 
de la Concorde, and the Champs Elysées will be the scenes 
of the operations of the special commission who have 
charge of the festival. 


Mr. J. WILLING lately offered prizes for a design for a 
clock tower, which he intends to erect in Brighton and 
present to the town asa memorial of the Jubilee. About 
twenty designs were sent in, which were submitted for 
examination to Mr. J. BatrErrpury, architect, and Mr. P. 
C. Locxwoop, the borough surveyor of Brighton. It was 
decided on Tuesday to award the first premium of twenty 
guineas to Mr. JoHN JOHNSON, of g Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, London, for his design marked “S.E.A.,” 
and the second premium of ten guineas to Mr. HENRY 
ATHEERS, of Avenue House, Twickenham, for his design 
marked “ Q.E.D.” 


Tue Chateau de Buzenval, near Malmaison, which was 
one of the best known country houses in the western 
suburbs of Paris, is about to be converted. into a training 
school for young artisans. Madame Dr CuHampicny has 
left it for that purpose, with a sum of 400,000 francs to one 
of the charitable societies. 


Tue prizes annually offered by Professor RoGER SMITH 
for sketches illustrating the lectures on architecture of the 
session have just been awarded. The first prize is gained 
by Mr. Joun BorrowMay, jun., the second by Mr. HaRoLp 
LAUDER, and the third by Mr. Hersert Winny. In the 
second class the first prize is gained by Mr. Ernesr A. 
Rinrz, and the second by Mr. R. S. Maynarp. Last 
week the students of these classes, to the number of nearly 
thirty, and the Professor, paid a visit to the fine art courts of 
the Crystal Palace, by the courtesy of the Directors. 


Ir will be remembered that the Americans in Paris 
subscribed for a reduction of the colossal statue of Lzderty, 
by M. BarrHotpi, which now is erected near New York, 
and presented it to the City of Paris. There was some talk 
of erecting it on one of the islands of the Seine, but the site 
selected is the Mole at Grenelle. The statue ought to be 
in a place corresponding with the one for which it was 
designed ; but where is one to be found in Paris which 
strangers approach on all sides? The expense of erection 
will amount to 106,357 francs, of which sum 49,357 francs 
will be expended on the pedestal, and the remainder on the 
foundations. We hope there will be fewer obstacles to the 
work than were found in America. 


Tur new waterworks constructed for the Amsterdam 
Waterworks Company by Messrs. Joun Arrp & Sons, and 
which are to increase the supply of water to the city by 
means of the river Vecht, are nearly completed, and will 
supply a want which was becoming more and more serious, 
the supply from the dunes near Haarlem being totally 
insufficient. But two other important works are indispens- 
able if Amsterdam is to rank as a great commercial port. 
The first is the construction of a lock at Ymuiden, to admit 
the largest sea-going vessels with uninterrupted ingress and 
egress ; and the second is the opening of a proper water 
communicaticn with the Rhine and Germany. The financial 
necessities of the Government, and the apparent apathy of 
those most nearly concerned, render it likely that many 
years will elapse before these improvements will be fully 
carried out. 
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THE ASSOCIATION SKETCH-BOOK. 


HERE are few annuals of a technical class which can 
be compared in importance with the Association 
Sketch-Book. The volumes, as a treasury of illustrations 
of architecture, are very valuable, but they have also interest 
in exemplifying varieties of modern draughtsmanship, It 
is fortunate for the Association to have so zealous a band of 
members at command, and from the number of sketches 
which have appeared it would seem as if the resources of 
the committee are inexhaustible. 

The title-page in the volume for this year is likely to 
excite a kindly feeling towards the plates in the mind of 
anybody who may be disposed to be hypercritical. In it 
Mr. R. ORPEN suggests the toils and triumphs of the young 
architect from the days of infancy, when his constructive 
instincts make a plague in a house, until the happy hour 
arrives when he delivers an address as President of the 
Association. The so-called comic papers every week co n- 
pel people to realise the scarcity of good humour, and Mr. 
OrpPEN’s sketches are therefore the more welcome. The 
figures are lightly drawn, but every stroke is effective. The 
fairies who play important, if auxiliary, parts in the design 
have more of the spirit of those created by DoyLe and 
BROWNE than was seen of late, but however numerous the 
figures may be, it is not forgotten that they are to be only 
subsidiary elements in a title-page. We hope the committee 
will see the wisdom of again utilising Mr. ORPEN’s skill. 

The seventy-two plates in the volume are fairly divided 
between English and foreign work, England taking 40, 
France to}, Belgium 1, Holland 2, Germany 4, Switzer- 
land. 3$, Italy 10, and Spain 1. It will be found from 
our description that there is also much variety in the 
subjects. 

The first plate shows the wrought-iron sword-rests in the 
church of All Hallows, Barking, which are in the usual style 
of eighteenth-century ironwork, straight and curved lines 
being combined without any regard for the tangential 
principle. The drawing is by Mr. R. A. Rex and Mr. 
W. J. BAMBER, who have taken pains to show everything, 
but they have not yet attained the power of drawing curved 
lines gracefully. Some of the dimensions are illegible from 
their size. The two sketches of houses at Amesbury and 
Salisbury, by Mr. L. V. Hunt, are boyish, and hardly worth 
reproduction in their present form. The combination of 
ashlar and flints in the walling has probably a good appear- 
ance, although that conclusion is not warranted by the 
sketch. ‘The drawing of the staircase in Aston Hall, by 
Mr. BARNSLEY, is a rebuke of slip-shod work. From the 
character of the lines it is evidently the work of a novice 
who could not produce so much detail without pain to him- 
self. But everything is honestly put in, and there appears 
to be an improvement as the work went on. This will be 
plain from a comparison of the ornament on some of the 
newels. Work of this kind must have an educational 
influence on the authors of more value than imitations of 
freehand sketches. A comparison of the two sketches of a 
tomb in Astbury Churchyard, by Mr. SanKry and Mr. 
WorTHINGTON, is enough to raise doubts about the use of 
some sketches. Mr. WorRTHINGTON appears to believe in 
measurement, and a jury would therefore be disposed 
to accept his drawing as evidence of what exists. 
It differs in several points from the freehand sketch, 
and the question that suggests itself is whether a free 
translation can be of service as a precedent. The west 
gate of Bolton Abbey, by Mr. WortTHINGTON,. is 
a careful geometrical drawing, with sections of mouldings 
of a fine example. Mr. Ritey has rough sketches of two 
old houses; one, Houghton Hall, appears interesting 
enough to repay careful drawing. It has evidently suffered 
at the hands of occupiers. The sketch of the Peckham 
tomb at Canterbury is effective, but is not suggestive of any 
feeling for detail. The porch of Christ Church, Hants, is 
somewhat better, but the shortcomings of the arching are 
not obviated by a reference to SHARPE’s “ Parallels.” The 
Sketch-Book should be complete as a record. The two 
pencil sketches of the hospital in Coventry, by Mr. 
BIDLAKE, must have been much blurred before they were 
despatched to the photographer, as parts (barge boards 
especially) which appear to have been drawn with care are 
almost obliterated. It is one of the many picturesque 


buildings in Coventry ; but, unless we are mistaken, it also 
has suffered under the improver’s hands. 

Throughout East Kent there are many examples of 
pleasing work for which “ Queen Anne” receives the credit, 
but most of them show more independence than is commonly 
found in the style. The doorways from Deal, which Mr. 
Woop has sketched, depart from the stereotyped patterns. 
The cornices are higher, there is a more sparing use of 
ornament, and no broken lines. This is one of the plates 
that can be accepted as suggestive. The drawing of St. 
John’s, Devizes, by the late F. C. DeEsHon, is dated 1870, 
and therefore belongs to a time before his vigorous style 
was matured. Mr. W. B. Lewis’s Chest from Dunmow 
Church appears like an English adaptation of an Italian 
original. Part is shown to full size and enables us to realise 
the difficulty of the workman in managing the mitreing of 
his bands of inlay. Careful representation in this style is 
devoutly to be wished for many works. Thethree drawings 
of Eltham Hall, by Messrs. E. & S. BARNSLEY, are entitled 
to commendation, as they are among the most valuable in 
the volume. The lines are in some places clogged by the 
photographer, but the plates are worth reams of those facile 
sketches from which everyone draws a different notion of 
the original work. We suppose there must have been one 
or more drawings showing dimensions and details of the 
famous roof which were excluded by the committee. The 
doorway from Lincoln Cathedral was a difficult subject 
for Mr. CoLureR to select, owing to the character of the 
capitals, but this plate and the sketches of two churches 
give promise of better work hereafter. Mr. T, GARRATT’sS 
sheet of English work consists mainly of vanes, and will be 
useful, as they cannot be considered as over difficult to 
imitate. The Easter Sepulchre at Nenby is rich in sculpture, 
and both ornament and figures are skilfully rendered by 
Mr. Biptake. There are three admirable drawings by Mr. 
R. W. Scuuttz of the north porch of St. Paul’s, which 
were prepared for last year’s competition in the Academy. 
They suggest the advantages of prescribing Italian models, 
owing to the absence of opportunities for scamping under the 
guise of the picturesque. If we may judge from the plates, 
the originals must have been models of good draughtsman- 
ship. 

The drawing from Salisbury Cathedral, by Mr. WALLACE, 
isan advance on his last year’s work. Mr. W. M. DuKE gives 
a good view of the spire of the cathedral, which is evidently 
a tracing from ruled lines, and, therefore, is not stiff. ‘The 
view of a parlour in Lake House is a pen sketch, to 
which colour was added rather abundantly. The ‘‘ Folly,” 
in Settle, is one of those long, rambling buildings that 
always give pleasure, although they seem to have arisen 
regardless of a plan. Snettisham Church, which is drawn 
by Mr. A. B. MITCHELL, is a fine specimen of a Norfolk 
church, the west window and porch haying claims to atten- 
tion. It is well shown in the drawing. 

The South Kensington collections, which are too much 
neglected at present, have been utilised for four plates by 
Messrs. VACHER, TATE and BIDLAKE, in which the draw- 
ing is supplemented by marginal notes descriptive of the 
character of the work, The drawings of Stokesay Castle, 
by Mr, G. G. WatLace, show the interior as well as the 
exterior of this interesting remnant, of which several views 
were lately given in this journal. In the plate of stained 
glass from Thaxted Church, Mr. Lewis again adopts the 
plan of showing a part in a thorough way, and the effect is 
heightened by colour. Wenlock Priory supplies Mr. 
NEWBURY with material for two careful drawings which have 
not been well reproduced. Mr. SHEARMAN has two plates of 
the doorway and vestibule of the Westminster chapter-house, 
the former being as crucial a test as could be met with in 
London. Considering the scale, the character of the sculp- 
ture is vividly given. Another difficult work is the tomb of 
Henry VII., by Mr. CrESWELL, but the beautiful Italian 
work appears far too stiff and lifeless in the plate. It is 
fortunate the irascible sculptor is no longer able to express 
an opinion in his forcible way about the drawing. ‘The last 
plate of the English series is by Mr. Tare, and contains 
several bits of fifteenth-century carving. Should copies 
be made in wood we hope they will be less mechanical 
than the originals, which are as conventional as if they had 
been prepared for a South Kensington prize. 

The pencil drawings by Mr. AMBLER are reproduced on 
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too small a scale. If they were completed in front of the 
buildings, they do credit in their amplitude of detail to the 
author’s patience. Few men would care to stay before 
the Chateau de Blois on a July day long enough to 
delineate the mass of delicate carving that is seen every- 
where. At Blois, Chaumont, Saumur, and Azay le Rideau, 
Mr. AmBLER has proved himself able to go through the 
work he undertakes. His drawings, unfortunately, seem to 
have suffered in transit. Mr. Watton, in his pencil 
sketches at Beaulieu and Loches, suggests general effect as 
well as detail, and the pen drawings of a doorway at 
Chenonceaux, although more rough than is needed, convey 
a fair notion of Renaissance work. Even more rough are 
Mr. WooptHorrr’s sketches from Blois. They express the 
mass of the buildings, but every line that is curved is 
hideous. The views seem like tracings by an untrained 
hand from good sketches. ‘The slapdash style of the plate 
is less deserving of imitation by the younger students than 
that of the drawing of a tower of St. Etienne, Caen, by 
Mr. MircHELt, which is expressive enough, although no 
time was lost in seeking effects in light and shade. 

Mr. Marvin seems of late to give attention mainly to 
works in carpentry. He contributes a valuable drawing of 
the roof of the apse in the church which obtains most 
admiration in Chalons-sur-Marne. It is skilful in con- 
struction, without the waste of timber sometimes seen in 
works of the kind. Mr. L. V. Hunr does scant justice to 
the staircase from Chartres, and the sketch of the house is 
ona scale that is incommensurate with the value of the 
subject. There is only one building from Mr. Letnany in 
the volume—a view of the west front of the cathedral of 
Coutances, which was drawn in 1880. The point of sight 
is selected with judgment, and the plate gives in a vigorous 
way the effect of the noble building. 

In the eyes of the makers of guide-books the churches 
of Falaise are not worth notice, but Mr. FREEMAN calls 
St. Gervais a splendid church, and Mr. Rrx’s view suggests 
that there is some warrant for the opinion. Indeed, the 
plate might be termed the most picturesque of all. It 
cannot be denied, however, that parts resemble a lady’s 
style of drawing. Mr. Hirton Nasu renders some iron- 
work from Noyon and Geneva in a bold style, most of the 
lines being drawn with a brush. 

Belgium is represented this year by a single plate of a 
handsome but uncomfortable bench from Bruges, which 
‘Mr. ScuuLtz has well drawn in a workmanlike style. There 
are two Dutch houses by Mr. AmBLer, which denote that 
he can draw equally well with pen and pencil. Gothicists 
will admit that no metalwork in the volume is equal to the 
Bavarian examples which Mr, Garratt has drawn from 
Mr. Puenté Spiers’s sketch-books. The pliability of the 
material is suggested by the use that is made of curves, but 
even when they seem to be taken from a writing-master’s 
“flourishes ” there are very few which can be called broken- 
backed. The three sheets will be found very full of sug- 
gestions by metalworkers. The Swiss examples by Mr. 
LOuR are good, but not equal to those from Bavaria. Mr. 
Marvin’s Rathaus in Ratisbon shows the older side of that 
strange edifice. The builders thought of the inside in the 
first place. There was to be a council-chamber, afterwards 
used for the meetings of the high mightinesses of the Diet, 
and cells and torture-dens for suspected citizens. It was 
therefore wisely resolved, as it is difficult to make floors 
soundproof, to allow a good deal of space to intervene 
between the two departments. But it was not forgotten 
that the governors might wish to display themselves, and a 
balcony was accordingly constructed and carried on a big 
pier, in order that no accident might arise to valuable lives. 
Few buildings tell their purpose more plainly, or afford 
more of an insight into ancient modes of ruling a world. 
Mr. Marvin also gives two plates of the bridge at 
Lucerne, which will serve as a companion to the timber 
bridge in last year’s volume. 

Mr. Leacu has a boldly-drawn elevation of the porch of 
St. Francesco Assisi, which has fewer defects than most 
Italian experiments with the Pointed arch. Mr, Nasu sends 
a couple of measured sketches of brickwork. Mr. CONDER 
draws two doors from San Michele and Siena Cathedral, 
and a part of a Pompeian border, which is more vigorous 
than most things of the class. Mr. BrpLake undertakes 
the ambitious task of representing DoNATELLO’S S¢t. George 


appointed to adjudicate. 


and its niche. He has accomplished the work creditably, 
and the sketch expresses the alertness of the original. 
There can be no denying that Mr. Harpy’s “ Palazzo 
Uguccione” has style in every inch, unless exception is 
made to the window heads of the first floor. We see in it 
the picturesqueness of Italian Classic, which the best 
trained foreign artists often fail to give. It has, moreover, 
the freedom of a sketch completed on the ground, and the 
happy treatment which comes from being able to grasp the 
architect’s idea. ‘The plate is one of the few which can 
be recommended as a model of a sketch, and of style as 
well. Another plate by Mr. Harpy has the dome of the 
cathedral of Siena for subject. The work will always have 
interest, as it may almost be considered as an attempt to 
bring the dome into relationship with the Pointed arch. 
The figures by Mr. LerHapy are good examples of art 
applied to little things. Mr. VAcHER’s “ Venetian Sketches ” 


would not be taken for his work, but the next sheet with a 


sketch from Verona is far better. Lastly comes the drawing 
of the cathedral of Toledo, which is one of those where 
general effect is put before all other qualities. 

A volume of this kind presents architecture under so 


many aspects that one must pity those who were compelled 
to work at a time when no such aid was available, as if they 
were brickmakers deprived of straw. 


: cd 0 The Association 
Sketch-Books should be inspiring, and we hope that they 
may have their use in other ways besides affording means 


for the comparison of several ways of making a drawing. 


THE EDINBURGH PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


N Friday last the Lord Provost received the report which 
Mr. Waterhouse has prepared regarding the competitive 
designs for the Edinburgh Public Library, upon which he was 
Mr. Waterhouse’s recommendations 
are as follows :—First premium of I00 guineas, “ Bibliothéque 
(Mr. G. Washington Browne, architect, 5 Queen Street) ; 
second premium of 50 guineas, ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy” 
(Mr. J. H. Dunn, 22 Duke Street, assistant in the Burgh 
Engineer’s office) ; third premium of 50 guineas, ‘‘ Harmonia” 
(Mr. John Lumsdaine, 1 Portgower Place, Stockbridge, prin- 
cipal assistant in the office of Mr. Morham, superintendent of 
public works), 

The successful design, says the Scofsmaz, that of “ Biblio- 
théque,” is in the style of the French Renaissance. The 
northmost portion shows an ornately-treated projecting gable 
flush with the street, while the southmost portion, in which is 
situated the principal doorway, is set back considerably from 
the street, and is approached by a flight of steps thrown over 
the area. The gable shows on each of the two floors a large 
transomed window flanked by Corinthian columns—ornamental 
features being continued to the apex. The doorway is sur- 
mounted by a balcony with sculptured parapet. On the upper 
floor is a row of large windows, the fenestration divided by 
mullions and transoms, and the wall is finished with an orna- 
mental balustrade. The roof takes the chateau form, and is 
surmounted by a platform with balustrade and belfry. The 
internal arrangements have much to commend them, plenty 
of light being available for all the chief rooms. The lending 
library is 76 feet square, with shelving to contain 53,450 volumes. 
The reference library is 95 feet by 76 feet, and is capable of 
containing 107,904 volumes. The latter is a very handsome 
hall, in the form of a Greek cross, with a dome at the inter- 
section of the arms, and with the walls deeply alcoved for the 
storage of the books. 

“Triumphant Democracy” also shows a building in the 
Renaissance style, planned with two projecting wings and 
recessed centre. It is well balanced in its proportions alike to 
George IV. Bridge and to the Cowgate. There are two 
entrances—one in each wing—which has certain advantages. 
In the lower floor the windows are square-headed ; in the floor 
above they are arched. A feature of the elevation is a balus- 
trade balcony at the first-floor level, which is carried round into 
the Cowgate. The reference library is a handsome hall with 
gallery and coved roof. 

‘Harmonia,’ who has been recommended for the third 
premium, adopts a style of building the main features of which 
are Classical, with a predominating Roman element. A desire 
to harmonise with existing buildings in George IV. Bridge— 
notably the Sheriff Court-house—seems to have influenced the 
author. The main doorway is placed at the north-east corner 
of the site, next the offices of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, and the lending library opens off the entrance-hall to 
the left. On the floor below are the news-room and the 
magazine-room, while on the floor above the George IV. Bridge 
level is the reference library, upon the interior treatment of 
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which particular attention appears to have been bestowed. 
This spacious apartment is carried through two floors, is 
lighted from the roof, and has a gallery carried round it. 
The total estimated cost of the building is set down at 29,850/. 

It is not improbable, it is stated, that some question may 
arise as to the eligibility of the designs placed second and 
third, having regard to the condition of the competition, which 
provided that candidates should be architects carrying on busi- 
ness in Edinburgh. The possibility of the point having to be 
submitted for the opinion of counsel has even been talked of 
already. The authors of several of the other designs are 
understood to be—‘ Bibliography,” Mr. Thomas P. Marwick; 
«Economy, Efficiency, and Dignity,” Messrs. Thomson & 
Shiel; ‘ Habet,” Mr. Leadbetter; “Non Sibi Sed Patriz,” 
Mr. Wardrop ; “ Desideratum,” Mr. Blanc ; ‘‘ Duomo,” Messrs. 
Hay & Henderson ; “Space and Light,” Mr. Sydney Mitchell. 

At the meeting of the Edinburgh Public Library General 
Committee, a letter was read from Mr. Morham, city superin- 
tendent of works, pointing out that amongst those who had 
applied for schedules to take part in the designs competition 
were several who could scarcely be held to be architects carry- 
ing on business in Edinburgh, as provided in one of the condi- 
tions. The writer suggested that before any announcement as 
to the successful awards was made, it would be well to consider 
whether the parties whom it was proposed to premiate were 
fairly eligible under the conditions ; and further, that such 
announcement be subject to verification of the estimates, as 
also provided for in the conditions. 

The Lord Provost remarked that this was a matter for the 
Town Council. It was impossible to keep back the names. 
They had left the designs in the hands of Mr. Waterhouse, 
and they presumed that he had discharged his duty to the best of 
his powers. 

Councillor Dunlop was understood to say that Mr. Water- 
house had had particular regard to the estimates of probable 
cost. 

Professor Calderwood said he thought the important ques- 
tion raised in the letter was as to whether certain candidates 
were architects in the city. 

The Lord Provost said he presumed none but architects 
could have produced such plans as had been sent in. 

Mr. John Harrison said the words used were “ carrying on 
business in Edinburgh.” He understood one of the plans 
premiated was said to be by aman who could not fall under 
that designation. He did not, however, wish to appear as in 
any way throwing an obstacle in the way of the gentlemen 
mentioned in the report. 

Councillor Miller said he understood that they were all men 
who had served their apprenticeship as architects. 

Councillor Dunlop said the conditions had certainly been 
implemented, so far as the first design was concerned. After 
further conversation the matter was allowed to drop, as being 
one rather for the Town Council. 

The Lord Provost said he was sorry Mr. Morham had 
raised the question. He had also a letter from the author of 
the design signed “ Desideratum,” but as it dealt with a matter 
of the same character as that referred to in Mr. Morham’s, he 
thought they should not take it up. 

The following is Mr. Waterhouse’s report on the designs :— 


20 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, W. : 
June 7, 1887. 


To Mr. W. Skinner, Town Clerk, Edinburgh. 


Dear Sir,—Having been honoured by the instructions of 
the Town Council to report upon the thirty-two designs which 
have been sent in in competition for the above building, I beg 
to inform you that I have carefully examined the designs now 
on view in the gallery of the Scottish Royal Academy, and 
have to report thereon as follows :— 

In the first place, allow me to say, it appears that the com- 
petitors have been at some disadvantage from the impression 
which, at any rate, most of them were under, that they had to 
avail themselves of the enlargement of the site made sub- 
sequent to the issuing of the instructions, and this without 
knowing whether any equivalent increase in the cost of the 
building would be allowed. 

The secretary of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
has addressed a letter to me (a copy of which he says he has 
transmitted to you), enclosing a copy of a communication made 
by the Association to the secretary of the Library Committee 
in April, in which this point among others was raised, but does 
not appear to have been ever cleared up, though other points in 
that letter have been disposed of. 

Meanwhile it appears that some of the competitors have 
assumed that such proportionate increase of cost would be 
allowed them. 

This element of uncertainty has rendered the task of your 
assessor more difficult than it otherwise would have been ; but 
{ have come to the conclusion that, as the committee never 
settled the point, it will be right in making the award to set 
aside all designs which exceed the stipulated cost, from what- 


ever cause. I cannot do this, however, without calling attenticn 
to the general merits of the design under motto “ Desi- 
deratum,” which would certainly have found a high place in my 
award, had it not been for my before-mentioned most reluctant 
conclusion. 

In this competition the most important consideration 
appears to me to be that of light. This is a vital question on 
the floor immediately below the level of the bridge, where the 
public part of the library may be said to begin, as the rooms 
there are necessarily of great width. Some of the competitors 
have felt that, owing to the height of the surrounding buildings, 
and seeing that the news-room is likely to be a place of greater 
resort than even the lending library, the news-room would be 
more easily accessible to the greater number of its frequenters, 
and certainly much better lighted, on the level of the bridge 
than 20 feet or 25 feet below it, and therefore would be 
best placed on the upper floor. In this I am inclined to 
agree, though it has, of course, not affected the award. 

The position of the three great rooms, on plan, is a matter of 
great importance with regard to light, and seeing that a con- 
siderable portion of the George IV. Bridge front will be taken 
up with the principal entrance, and that one of the three great 
rooms must be below the street level, and consequently 
darkened by the steps if placed on the east side, there seems to 
be something in favour of their being located on the west side, 
where they would have the best of the north and south light, 
and at present, at any rate, a good light from the west itself as 
set forth in the design under motto “Study.” I am sorry that 
the cost of “ Study” seems to put his design out of the com- 
petition, as, independently of the general arrangements of his 
rooms, his dome would have been an attractive feature. 

Beyond the question of light are those of masterly planning 
and design both externally and internally, which have received 
due consideration in the examination of the plans, and which 
appear to be of the first importance in a building such as this, 
of monumental character, intended to elevate those who fre- 
quent it, and to be a permanent memorial of the munificence of 
its donor, and of the good taste of the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh. 

From these and other considerations I propose for the 
premiums the designs under the following mottoes :—tIst, 
“ Bibliotheque” ; 2nd, ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy”; 3rd, “ Har- 
monia.” 

I may add that I believe, whichever design is chosen, it 
would be as well if sections were prepared to show the amount 
of direct light coming through the windows of the lowest public 
room. It is clear that no direct light can reach the centre of a 
room 60 or 70 feet wide, the tops of the windows of which are 
50 feet below the cornice of the house opposite—35 feet distant. 
A contraction of the floor-space may therefore be wise under 
the circumstances, even though it involves somewhat decreased 
accommodation.—I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 

ALFRED WATERHOUSE. 

The report was sent to asub-committee, who were empowered 
to make a selection of a plan for the building. After con- 
sulting with the Library Committee, Mr. Browne’s was adopted. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the donor, is to receive the freedom of 
Edinburgh on July 8, and the foundation-stone of the Library will ~ 
be laid on the following day. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


T is a rare event to see a Zzmes critic condescending to 
I notice architecture—not that architects or the public lose 
much by the neglect. In the concluding article on the Royal 
Academy we find the following description of the Architectural 
Room, which we reprint as a curiosity in its way :— 

The Architectural Room is a solitude even on the most 
crowded days, which is to be regretted, for these drawings of 
houses, town-halls, and churches are really more important to 
the public, if they only knew it, than even the best of the 
pictures on the walls of the other rooms. Ina few months the 
Alma-Tademas and the Orchardsons will have been gathered 
to their owners, and, except when a fit of generosity leads those 
gentlemen to exhibit them, the public eye will know them no 
more. But from the works of our architects there is no escape. 
Indoors or out of doors we are at their mercy. They meet us 
alike in the crowded city and in the rural village, and on the 
architects it depends whether the most prominent of the 
objects that surround us are to be noble or vulgar, refined or 
mean. Balzac said long ago that a building was to the historian 
what the skeleton of a prehistoric animal was to the palzeonto- 
logist ; it revealed a whole epoch. In like fashion we might 
say that the four walls of the small Architectural Room at the 
Academy contain a kind of summary of contemporary civilisa- 
tion, and in point of fact any one who goes carefully through 
the 200 examples here displayed may form for himself a singu- 
larly complete picture of what English people are doing and 
what they are admiring at the presentday. Onthe whole, suck 
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a survey leaves an impression of progress, of growth in the 
direction of reason and beauty ; it shows that architecture is in 
a healthy condition, and that the men who practise it are better 
equipped and more alive to the nature of their task than they 
used to be. The careful study of the great architecture of the 
past, which was the main work accomplished by the last gene- 
ration of architects, has borne fruit, and we now are in a posi- 
tion to understand what the past has done for us, and to start 
from that assured position. If we wish to build a church, and 
if we are persuaded that for church architecture Gothic is best, 
we have the laws of Gothic, in all its varieties, at our fingers’ 
ends ; and if we wish to build a house in a manner that shall 
suggest Flanders or Niiremberg, we at least know what 
Flanders and Nuremberg have done. It may be said generally 
that the architecture of the present day, as shown in a typical 
collection of designs such as this, is at least free from flagrant 
solecisms ; while, as far as domestic buildings are concerned, 
it is developing, out of many and varied elements, something 
like a national style. 

To come to details, we have in the room two important 
“diploma” works—the Zruro Cathedral of Mr. Pearson, and 
the Manchester Town Hall of Mr. Waterhouse, works by 
which these eminent architects naturally wish their colleagues 
and posterity to judge them. They are now familiar objects, 
and we need not describe or criticise them. Mr. Waterhouse 
also sends his completed view of Girton College, Cambridge, 
which may be compared with the less ambitious but perhaps 
more cosy buildings for Somerville Hall, Oxford—another of 
the houses for our studious daughters that are such a feature 
of the day—by Mr. H. Wilkinson Moore (1,649). Mr. E.R. 
Robson’s sketch of the Queen’s Hall, in the People’s Palace, 
ought to attract much notice just now ; it is admirable for its 
purpose. Another great London building is that which Mr. 
Norman Shaw has designed (1,646) for the new offices of the 
Metropolitan Police; it will be placed on the Embankment, 
and will be worthy of that fine site. Mr. C.J. Ferguson’s new 
wing of the Carlisle Town Hall is a pleasant and unpretending 
imitation of the architecture of 1700; and a number of the 
designs for houses show the point at which we have arrived in 
the development of the style which is vulgarly supposed to date 
from that period, but which is really a combination of the 
vernacular style of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
with the style of Flanders and the old German towns. Among 
them may be mentioned Mr. R. Nevill’s Snowdenham (1,667), 
Messrs. George & Peto’s Dunley Hill, Dorking (1,737), and 
the same architects’ Albemarle Hotel, Piccadilly. Of the 
churches, those of Mr. T. G. Jackson and Mr. Basil Champneys 
are the most interesting, and both these architects send designs 
for new college buildings at Oxford. Mr. Champneys plans 
Mansfield College, which is to be built for the Nonconformists 
on the Merton cricket ground, and Mr. Jackson sends a design 
(which we believe has not been approved by the college) for the 
new buildings of Brasenose. As these will occupy the most 
important site in all Oxford, we can well understand that the 
authorities should hesitate long before committing themselves ; 
and we are sure that Mr. Jackson, who has done so much 
excellent work at Oxford, could improve upon this design. 
Lastly, we may call attention to certain drawings, original and 
copied, such as Mr. Alma-Tadema’s design for a pianoforte 
case (1,714)—an American is the happy possessor of this instru- 
ment—and the careful studies of Mr. Reginald Barratt and Mr. 
Gerald Horsley. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 

on Saturday made an excursion to Norham, in North- 
umberland. Leaving Waverley Station shortly before ten 
o'clock, the party, numbering about fifty, ran by Kelso to 
Norham village, which was reached shortly after one o'clock. 
A visit was first made to the ancient Ladykirk parish church, 
which, standing on Scottish soil, overlooks a long stretch of the 
beautiful Tweed valley. Mr. H. J. Blanc, president of the 
Architectural Society, conducted the members over the eccle- 
siastical pile, the history and characteristics of which he spoke 
upon. The original name of the parish of Ladykirk, he said, 
was Upsetlington, which designation was lost in the mists of 
obscurity. When a church was erected, the parish became 
known by the name of the Kirktown, and on a religious shrine 
being built to “ Our Lady the Virgin Mary,” the name Ladykirk 
was adopted. The building was interesting as a well-preserved 
example of pre-Reformation Scottish church architecture, and 
the legend of its origin was romantic as the days of Knights 
Templar. It was recorded that while James IV. was crossing 
the Tweed at the head of an army by a ford in the neighbour- 
hood of Ladykirk, he suddenly found himself in a position of 
great peril from the violence of the flood. In an emergency of 
danger he vowed, if he got through the watery elements safely, 
that he would build a church which “fire would not 


burn nor water injure,” and the result was the still existent 
edifice. There was a conspicuous want of detail throughout 
the interior, for everything in all parts of the building being of 
stone, there was a prevalent excessive plainness. The building 
was, however, more interesting in its exterior, and the environs 
were decidedly coloured with a tinge of history and romance. 
In a park near by a monastery once existed, and in the ad- 
jacent Holywell Haugh Edward I. met the Scottish nobility to 
confer on the disputed accession to the crown of Scotland. 
Interesting likewise was the church as having been the place 
where Mary Queen of Scots concluded a treaty supplementary 
to that of the Chateau Cambrensis. The Rev. William Dobbie, 
minister of the church, who was present, pointed out other 
historical associations that linger round the building. It was, 
he said, the only standing monument in Scotland of James IV., 
who never lived to finish the church. The tower of the church, 
he pointed out, was not in harmony with the rest of the edifice, 
for it had not been erected till the year 1743. A proposal had 
been made to take down the tower, but he had opposed this 
until he could be told how another tower was to be erected. 
Walking back into England, the visitors inspected the beautiful 
and very old Episcopal church of Norham, in the See of 
Durham. Mr. David M‘Gibbon explained that Norham was 
one of the earliest possessions of the Seeof Durham. ‘Towards 
the middle of the ninth century Bishop Ecfrid, of Lindisfarne, 
founded a church in the parish and dedicated it to St. Cuthbert. 
In the church thus founded the remains of Colwulph, king 
and saint, were laid to rest in ground on which the church 
was reconstructed by Bishop Pudsey towards the end of 
the twelfth century. The building, he said, was similar in 
character to the Galilee of Durham, in which lies what still 
exists of the remains of the Venerable Bede. Afterwards “ Nor- 
ham’s Castle steep,” famous in ballad and song and romance, 
was inspected and lingered over for an hour. The ruins of the 
old Border bulwark were described by Mr. M‘Gibbon, who 
mentioned that north of the Tweed we had had no example of 
a similar Norman structure. Begun to be built by Bishop 
Ecfrid, the keep of Norham, towards the end of the twelfth 
century, thanks to the inroads of the Scots, became ruinous. 
Aid was requisitioned, and it was said that somebody went 
round showing fragments of St. Cuthbert’s winding-sheet to 
“subscribers only.” The castle fell into the hands of the 
Crown, and was visited by John, King of England, and after- 
wards it had the great Edward Longshanks within its walls 
wuile he was engaged endeavouring to settle the Scottish 
Crown succession dispute. In the wars of the fourteenth cen- 
tury the castle had many ups and downs, and just before fatal 
Flodden field it was captured by James IV., who died within 
sight of the lofty battlements. The castle measured 86 feet by 
34, and the walls were 15 feet thick, but, notwithstanding this, 
half of the keep had fallen by the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The party lunched within the walls of the castle, pledged 
a bumper to the Queen, and toasted the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association and its president. Before arriving in Edin- 
burgh towards nine o’clock, health and success was pledged to 
Mr. Washington Browne, one of the company, and the success-~ - 
ful architect for the Edinburgh free library buildings. 


TESSERA:. 


Artists’ Models at Waterloo. 
B. R. HAYDON. 


HE description of the men was simple, characteristic, and: | 
poetical. They said, when the Life Guards and Cuiras- 
siers met, it was like the ringing of ten thousand blacksmiths’ 
anvils. One of them knew my models, Shaw and Dakin. He 
saw Dakin, while fighting on foot with two Cuirassiers, also on 
foot, divide both their heads with cuts five and six. He said 
Dakin rode out foaming at the mouth, and cheered on his 
troop. Inthe evening he saw Dakin lying dead, cut in pieces. 
Dakin sat to me for the sleeping groom on his knees, in 
“ Macbeth.” Another saw Shaw fighting with two Cuirassiers at 
atime. Shaw, he said, always cleared his passage. He saw~ 
him take an eagle, but lose it afterwards, as when any man got 
an eagle all the troops near him on both sides left off fighting, 
and set on him who had the eagle. He went on himself very 
well, but, riding too far, was speared by a Lancer, and fainted 
away. Recovering, he sat upright, when three or four Lancers 
saw him, rode at him, and speared him till they thought him. 
dead. He remembered nothing till revived by the shaking as 
they carried him to the yard of La Haye Sainte. There he 
heard some one groaning, and turning round saw Shaw, who- 
said, “I am dying; my side is torn off by a shell.” His com- 
rade told us how he had swooned away, and being revived by 
their taking him up to be carried to Brussels at daybreak, he 
saw poor Shaw dead, with his cheek in his hand. Corporal 
Webster, of the 2nd Life Guards, saw Shaw give his first cut. 
As he was getting down the rising ground into the hollow road 
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a Cuirassier waited and gave point at his belly. Shaw 
parried the thrust, and, before the Frenchman’recovered, cut him 
right through his brass helmet to the chin, and “his face fell off 
him like a bit of apple.” Another, Hodgson (a model, and 
the finest of all, standing 6 feet 4 inches, a perfect Achilles), 
charged up to the French baggage. He saw artillery driver- 
boys of sixteen crying on their horses. In coming back a whole 
French regiment opened and let him pass at full gallop, then 
closed and gave him a volley, and never hit him or horse. The 
first man who stopped him was an Irishman in the French 
service. He dashed at him, and said, ‘““D—n you, I'll stop 
your crowing!” Hodgson said he was frightened, as he had 
never fought anybody with swords. Watching the Cuirassier, 
however, he found he could not move his horse so quickly as 
he could ; so, letting go the reins, and guiding his horse with 
his knees, as the Cuirassier gave point at his throat, Hodgson 
cut his sword-hand off, and dashed his sabre through his throat, 
turning it round and round. ‘The first cut he gave him was on 
his cuirass, which he thought was silver lace. The shock 
nearly broke his own arm. “ D—n me, sir,” he added, “ now 
I had found out the way I soon gave it them.” As Hodgson 
rode back after being fired at, an officer encountered him. 
Hodgson cut his horse at the nape, and as it dropped dead the 
officer’s helmet rolled off, and Hodgson saw a bald head and 
white hairs. The officer begged for mercy, but at that instant 
atroop of Lancers was approaching at the gallop, so Hodgson 
cleaved his head in two at a blow and escaped. The recollec- 
tion of the white hairs, he told us, pained him often. ‘Before 
he got back to the British lines a Lancer officer charged him, 
and, missing his thrust, came right on Hodgson and his horse. 
Hodgson got clear, and cut his head off at the neck at one 
blow, and the head bobbed on his haversack, where he kept 
the bloody stain. Wilkie, I, and Scott kept the poor fellows 
long and late, rewarded them well, and sent them home in 
charge of Corporal Sammons, as proud as the Duke, for they 
were under his command for the evening. Sammons always 
seemed astounded that the battle of Waterloo had been gained 
and he not present. 


The Cathedrals of Burgos and Seville. 
N. A. WELLS. 


Catalani is said, on hearing Sontag’s performance, to have 
remarked that she was “la premitre de son genre, mais que 
son genre n’était pas le premier.” Could the cathedral of 
Seville see that of Burgos, it would probably pronounce a 
similar judgment on its smaller rival. The profusion of orna- 
ment, the perfection of symmetry, the completeness of finish, 
produce an instantaneous impression that nothing is wanting in 
this charming edifice ; but anyone who should happen to have 
previously seen that of Seville cannot, after the first moments 
of enthusiasm, escape the comparison which forces itself on 
him, and which is not in favour of this cathedral. It is elegant, 
but deficient in grandeur ; beautiful, but wanting in majesty. 
The stern and grand simplicity of the one, thrown into the 
scales against the light, airy, and diminutive, though graceful 
beauty of the other, recalls the contrast drawn by Milton 
between our first parents—a contrast which, applied to these 
churches, must be considered favourable to the more majestic, 
however the balance of preference may turn in the poem. 


Medisval Freemasons. 


F, A. PALEY. 


Though we may in most of the arts attribute a good deal to 
mere fashion, which might formerly (it may be said) admit of 
as little variety in architecture as it now does in the shapes and 
materials of costume, still this is quite insufficient to’ account 
for the positive identity of coéval capitals, bases, foliage, 
windows, &c., in the two opposite extremities of the kingdom. 
We suppose, therefore, there was either some central school 
whence all such details emanated, or, which is the same thing, 
the masters went about as so many missionaries, disseminating 
what they had learnt or developed together. How this ad. 
herence to rule for a long period can be reconciled with the 
phenomena of sudden changes in, and eventually complete 
revolutions of, style, or who had the boldness to suggest, or the 
authority to enforce, novelties in the masonic art, must be 
matters of mere conjecture. In England, indeed, the employ- 
ment of foreign artists will account for many new introductions : 
but the question remains the same—whence did these foreign 
artists themselves derive them? However such changes were 
first introduced, they were quickly adopted semper, udbigue, et 
ab omnibus, William of Sens is the first known master mason 
whose works are extant. The masons were not incorporated in 
England till the thirteenth century; yet there is at least as 
much uniformity of detail observable in the Norman and (as 
before observed) even in the Saxon styles. An oath of secrecy 
is said to have been tendered to all novitiates. They appear to 
have been convened and held secret meetings at certain times 
and places. The name Freemasons is a corruption of /yéves- 
macons, or fraternity. A presumptive proof how exclusively the 


details of the art were in their keeping may be derived from 
the blundering attempts at drawing them, which are always 
found in MSS., stained glass, brasses, and fresco paintings 
The master masons were generally foreigners, incorporated by 
royal authority. When a large building was contemplated, the 
masons removed in great numbers to the spot; hence they 
have been well described as a kind of “nomade race.” How 
they were paid, or how maintained during their sojourn, is not 
certainly known. Perhaps the masters did not so much design, 
as carry out the designs of powerful and munificent eccle- 
siastics. A good deal, too, of actual handiwork was done by 
the ecclesiastics themselves, which will account for any of those 
touches of the satirical in the way of droll portraits which 
seem so pointedly directed against rival clerics. But when we 
read of repairs and buildings executed by abbots, bishops, or 
monks, we must generally understand the expression to mean 
that they promoted them, but that masons were employed in 
carrying them out. 


Restoration of Village Churches. 


T elivy P Bal lobe 


Take one of the commonest village churches we can meet 
with : a moderately-sized western tower, a plain nave without 
aisles, and a chancel of smaller dimensions, both having a 
high-pitched roof. This is usually enlarged by expanding the 
nave in either or both directions, or adding an aisle to it; in 
short, some alteration is always made which utterly destroys 
the proportion of the tower. Let us begin at the other end. 
Instead of meddling with the nave, let us take down the chancel, 
and substitute one as much higher and wider than the nave as 
the nave exceeds the old chancel, taking care to preserve the 
original proportions and form both of the gable and end- 
window. ‘The chancel may be made of what length we please; 
and if its excess in width be not sufficient abutment for an arch 
the full breadth of the nave, an outer buttress may be added. 
Now this alteration, so far from impairing, actually improves 
the outline of the church, which becomes more varied. The 
tower, standing against the unaltered building to which it 
originally belonged, does not lose any of its importance ; while 
the difference in height between the nave and the chancel, 
which now becomes in favour of the latter, breaks the length 
of the edifice in a pleasing manner. A reverse pyramidical 
outline, where the central point is the lowest, is just as favour- 
able to beauty as the direct one, having its central point highest. 
As churches frequently occur whose chancel-roof is higher than 
that of the nave, it is easy to judge of the effect of this new 
arrangement, and the room for the congregation may be nearly 
doubled by it, every individual being placed within sight of the 
altar. If more room be still required, one or two similar 
chancels might be added as aisles, either terminating with 
gables or sloping off at an angle, and in neither case will the 
beauty of the composition be found to suffer. Thus we obtain 
a rule for enlarging a church of the most common form to 
almost any extent, without really injuring its proportions or 
character. 

Chalk and Marble. 


W. K. SULLIVAN. 


Lime, which is a compound of a metal called calcium with 
oxygen, one of the elements of the air, is a very abundant 
substance in Nature, entering more or less into the composition 
of a great number of rocks. When combined with carbonic 
acid, the gas of soda-water, it forms carbonate of lime, which is 
the most abundant compound of it, for under the name of lime- 
stone, chalk, travertino, &c., it constitutes immense deposits of 
rock in almost every part of the globe. It may appear strange 
that the beautiful marble of groups and busts is the same 
material, chemically speaking, as chalk. The difference is one 
of form and not of nature. If we examine a piece of ordinary 
chalk, we shall find that it is composed of an impalpable 
powder, agglutinated together into a more or less hard mass. 
No traces of geometrical form can, in general, be distin- 
guished in the minute particles of which it is composed. 
It is amorphous, or without form. Often, indeed, the 
microscope shows that this apparently impalpable powder 
consists in great part of the inorganic remains of infusorial 
animalculz, of which thousands of millions would scarcely form 
one cubic inch of chalk. An examination of a piece of white 
marble, on the other hand, shows that it consists of an 
agglomeration of minute crystals, like a piece of lump-sugar, 
cemented together. Taking white marble as one end of a 
series, and chalk as the other, it is possible to find rocks, con- 
stituted of carbonate of lime, to correspond to all intermediate 
degrees. As we approach the marble end of the series, the 
crystalline grains predominate over the cementing matter, 
which is amorphous ; and, as we approach the chalk end, the 
amorphous element predominates, and the crystals finally dis- 
appear. When a rock, composed of carbonate of lime, is dis- 
tinctly crystalline, and sufficiently hard to retain a polish, it is 
called marble. Rocks composed of carbonate of lime are of al] 
geological ages, but when found associated with the lowest or 
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oldest of allthe groups of stratified rocks, they are distinguished 
by the name of primitive limestone. In general, these old 
rocks have been more or less altered by the action of heat, 
which has given to many a highly crystallised character, 
especially to the beds of limestone, and where the carbonate 
of lime was originally pure the colour of such limestones is 
white. Sometimes they are gray, or dove-coloured, as the 
much-admired Jdardiglio, or dove-coloured Italian marbles. 
Primitive limestone is largely developed in several mountain 
chains, as in the Alps and Apennines. When very hard, 
uniformly crystalline, and of a perfectly pure white colour, 
it constitutes a statuary marble. Of this kind are the celebrated 
marbles of Carrara and of Paria. 


Planning of Rooms. 
W. HOSKING. 


Whatever the length of a room may be it will not be dis- 
agreeably proportioned if its height and breadth are the same ; 
and if the length may be limited, once and a half the breadth 
is the most pleasing. Galleries, of course, will be much longer 
than that proportion, and the corridors will necessarily be 
narrower than they are high. Entrance-halls should be cubical, 
regularly polygonal, or circular. Access should be given to a 
room by the end; it should be lighted on one side, and the 
fire-place may be at the other end, or on the other side ; if the 
former, there should be two doors, or one and the appearance 
of another, that the fireplace may not be immediately opposite 
adoor. Many things, however, from localities and otherwise, 
constantly occur to make it absolutely impossible to attend to 
such suggestions as these. In halls and saloons not command- 
ing a pleasing view, the windows may be advantageously 
placed above the usual level, for agreeable effect, for light, and 
for ventilation. In rooms lighted from above, as the Pantheon 
in Rome is, a columnar ordinance may be judiciously adapted, 
but otherwise columns and their accessories can seldom be well 
disposed internally. 

The Acanthus. 


W. MURE, 


I looked in vain among the ruins and over the surrounding 
plains for the celebrated acanthus plant, fabled to have first 
suggested to the Corinthian architect the design of the beautiful 
order which still inherits the name of his native city. The 
ground in many places, in the neighbourhood of the columns 
more especially, was covered with a rich profusion of other wild 
herbs of great size and luxuriance ; but I was unable to discover 
a single specimen of the one I was in search of. I was equally 
unsuccessful at Athens, Sparta, and throughout the remainder 
of Greece, although this was the favourable season for its 
growth. Besides the Palatine hill of Rome, many parts cf 
which are thickly clothed with this beautiful plant, the only 
other site where I have ever observed it in a natural state is 
among the ruins of the Pelasgic city of Cossa, on the coast of 
the Tuscan maremma. 


The Temple of Minerva, Syracuse, 
S. ANGELL, 


The Temple of Minerva was the most sacred and important 
building in Ortygia: it now forms the cathedral, or duomo, to 
the modern city, to which purpose it was converted during the 
twelfth century, when the Goddess of Wisdom was obliged 
to resign her shrine to ‘‘ Our Lady of the Columns,” for such 
was the change in the dedication of this edifice. The temple 
was of the Doric order, peripteral and hexastyle, with fourteen 
columns on the sides. The lower diameter is about 6 feet 
7 inches, and the height 28 feet io inches. The character of 
the order resembles the Agrigentine examples. Twenty-one 
columns of the peristyles with portions of the entablature are 
still standing ; but, unfortunately, they are built up in the outer 
walls of the duomo. The two columns of the posticum also 
remain. The columns, unfortunately, have been disfigured 
with modern plaster and additional mouldings, and it is much 
to be regretted that these by some oversight have found their 
way into an important work on Magna Greecia, and are there 
shown as part of the ancient work. It was only after much 
entreaty and persuasion, and offering ample security in case of 
injury that the church authorities (who, unfortunately, in Sicily 
are not so devoted to archzological pursuits as the clergy in this 
country) gave us permission to raise_a scaffold and clear 
away these unseemly encumbrances. Cicero has given us an 
excellent description of the gorgeous magnificence of this 
temple, which, spared by the piety of Marcellus, was stripped 
of everything but the roof and walls by the rapacious 
Verres. “Its doors,” says the Roman orator, “‘ were the theme 
of universal eulogy, exhibiting the labours of Hercules, curiously 
wrought in ivory, the angles of each separate panel being 
adorned with golden bosses of exquisite workmanship, while a 
Medusa’s head, formed of the same rich material, shone above 
the portal, surrounded with its bristling snakes.” We learn 
also from Athenzeus, that upon the exterior summit of the roof 


was elevated an enormous shield, consecrated to Minerva, and 
visible to a great distance by the reflection of the solar rays. 
A custom prevailed among the Syracusan sailors, to secure a 
safe return from their voyage, of carrying from an altar near the 
Temple of Juno some ashes in a chalice, which, with flowers, 
honey, frankincense, and other aromatics, they cast into the 
sea as soon as they were about to lose sight of this shield. The 
interior of the walls of this temple were covered with paintings, 
amongst which was an equestrian combat of King Agathocles, 
one of the most esteemed works of Syracusan art—this, with 
twenty-seven other admirable pictures, did the unscrupulous 
Verres carry away. According to tradition, Archimedes drew 
an equinoctial line in this temple, and Mirabella says that in 
1582 the commissioners appointed by Pope Gregory for the 
correction of the calendar came to Syracuse for the purpose of 
examining it. This building has suffered much from earth- 
quakes, but I strongly suspect the hand of man has been the 
great destroyer. The modern facade of the Borromini school 
forms a strange admixture with the rigid Doric of the ancient 
peristyle. 
Specifications for S‘one. 
C. H. SMITH. 


A specification of masons’ work should contain, not merely 
the popular name of the stone, but also the correct name of 
the quarry and of the particular stratum or bed, if there be an 
evident difference in such quarry, a sample of which should be 
selected by the architect and retained in his possession, but 
open to the inspection of contractors previously to making 
their estimates, with an understanding that the whole of the 
stone used is to be of a quality not inferior to the sample. For 
the satisfaction of the contractor as well as the architect, when 
the contract is being settled the sample of stone might also be 
signed and sealed, to remain for comparison with the stone 
used in the building till the work be completed. 


Determining Constituents of Limestone. 
W. J. M. RANKINE, 


1. Weigh a specimen carefully ; calcine it in a crucible and 
weigh it again; the loss of weight shows the quantity of car- 
bonic acid and water together in the specimen; but if it has 
been well dried previously, at a temperature not sufficient to 
expel carbonic acid (which requires a bright red heat), the 
water remaining may be neglected, and the whole loss con- 
sidered as carbonic acid. 2. Weigh another specimen of from 
30 to 80 grains, reduce it to impalpable powder in a mortar, 
mix it with three times its weight of caustic potash or soda, and 
heat it to redness in a crucible ; dissolve the whole in slightly 
diluted muriatic acid ; the rapidity of solution may be increased 
by heating the diluted acid to near the boiling-point of water. 
Evaporate the solution, taking care to stir it continually towards 
the end of the process, until it becomes thick and pasty; this 
shows that the silica has coagulated ; mix the paste with eight 
or ten times its volume of boiling water; this will dissolve 
every constituent except the silica; filter the solution, washing 
the precipitate well with water, taking care to preserve all the 
water so used along with the original liquor ; dry and calcine 
the precipitate left on the filter; weigh it ; this will give the 
quantity of silica in the specimen. 3. To the liquor add water 
of ammonia in excess, to precipitate the alumina, the oxide of 
iron, and part of the magnesia. Then add lime water by 
degrees as long as a precipitate falls. That precipitate is the 
remainder of the magnesia. Wash the whole precipitate, dry 
it, calcine it, weigh it ; to the weight thus found add the weight 
of the silica found by operation 2, and that of the carbonic 
acid as calculated from the result of operation 1; subtract the 
sum from the whole weight of the specimen, the remainder will 
be the lime. 4. From the total carbonic acid found by pro- 
cess I (and reduced to the weight of the second specimen) sub- 
tract the weight found by process 3, x 22+28°5 ; the remainder 
will be the quantity of carbonic acid in combination with mag- 
nesia; and that remainder, x 20°7-+22, will give the quantity 
of magnesia in combination with carbonic acid. 5. Subtract 
the result of process 4 from that of process 3; the result will be 
the quantity of alumina and oxide of iron, and of magnesia 
combined with silica, if any ; but in fact, so far as limestones 
are known, the whole of the magnesia is in the state of car- 
bonate. For the present purpose it is unnecessary to separate 
the alumina from the oxide of iron (although it might be done 
by means of caustic potash, which dissolves the alumina and 
leaves the iron). The most important result of the analysis is 
the proportion of carbonates to silicates in the stone. The 
quantity of carbonates may be approximated to in a rough way 
by multiplying the total quantity of carbonic acid, as found by 
the first process, by the following multipliers :—If the limestone 
is not magnesian, 2°3; if there is one equivalent of carbonate 
of magnesia for each equivalent of carbonate of lime, 2°12 ; and 
the truth will almost always be between those limits. The re- 
mainder of the stone may be held to consist wholly or almost 
wholly of silicates. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SILVER medals have been awarded by the Council of the 
Society of Arts to the following gentlemen for papers read 
before the Applied Art Section :—Mr. T. ARmstronc, for 
his paper on “The Present Condition of Applied Art in 
England, and the Education of the Art Workman.” Mr. 
J. SrarkiE GARDNER, for his paper on “ Wrought Iron- 
work.” Mr. WaLTeR CRANE, for his paper on “The 
Importance of Applied Arts, and their Relation to Common 


Life.” 


M. Epovarp CHARLEMONT has exhibited in the Salon 
of the Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs, in Paris, the 
ceiling paintings which he has prepared for the Imperial 
Theatre in Vienna. The subject of oneis the ‘“‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” which is a tribute to the modern poetic 
drama and to SHAKESPEARE ; the second commemorates the 
ancient Classic drama by “Iphigenia in Tauris,” and the third 
represents APOLLO and the Muses. M. CHARLEMONT Is a 
native of Vienna, but he has settled in Paris, and a couple 
of years ago- obtained one of the medals of the Salon. 


THE annual exhibition of the works of the Prix de Rome 
men who are still in residence is now being held in the 
Villa Medicis. There are four architectural students. M. 
Esquif, who is the senior among them, has attempted a 
restoration of Hadrian’s Villa ; M. REDRON Is less definite, 
having a Greek villa ; M. D’Espovy exhibits drawings of 
fragments of architecture in Roman museums, with details 
of decoration from churches in Rome, Milan, and Pisa ; 
M. AnpR#, who has had but a year’s sojourn, selects his 
subjects from Trajan’s Forum, the Tomb of CkrcILIus 
MeETELLus, and a capital in the Lateran Museum. The 
work of the senior student in painting is of the Christian 
martyr species, while the senior sculptor has a Beheading of 
St. John the Baptist in marble. 


A work of restoration is about to be undertaken in 
’ Paris which will demand the most watchful care. Most 
English visitors have, we suppose, found their way to the 
~ square near the central markets where the Fontaine des 
Innocents is to be found. It was designed in 1551 by 
PIERRE LeEscot, the architect, and the sculpture, or rather 
the greater part of it, was wrought by the hands of JEan 
‘‘Goujon. Many fountains have been constructed in Paris 
since that time, but it surpasses them in beauty. The reliefs 
are showing the effects of time, and the restorer has been 
directed to operate upon them. May his hand be light and 
governed by a reverential spirit! It must not be forgotten 
that the fountain, like a great many works of art and litera- 
ture, is indebted to others besides its original authors. 
‘Originally it stood in a different position and at the corner of 
a street. In those days there were only three arcades, but 
when it was removed to the middle of a market-place it 
was necessary to have four faces alike. An additional arcade 
was formed under the direction of MM, Pover, LEcRAND, 
and Mottns, architects, and the figures in the spandrels, 
resembling those by JEAN Goujon, were sculptured by 
M. Pajou. It is difficult now to believe that the fountain 
is a compound work. 


NAPLES appears to be waking out of its indifference to 
everything that could be called town improvement. After 
sundry spasmodic efforts, the city has gained a water supply, 
and sewers are now being constructed. The works of con- 
struction in several forms that are to be carried out will cost, 
it is said, 4,000,000/, New streets are to be opened in the 
densest parts, and a thoroughfare is to connect the west 
and east ends. A sum of 40,000/. is to be expended on 
abattoirs. Plans have been prepared for an underground 
railway through and around the city. A very important 
work is about to be executed in the quarter of Santa Lucia, 
viz., the erection of a new quay to connect the Chiaja 
‘quarter with the port, thus avoiding the difficult hill at 
‘present connecting these places, and adding besides a large 
‘building area to one of the oldest and most crowded 
‘quarters. At Salerno it is also contemplated to extend that 
‘town by means of a sea-wall and reclamation of land 
suitable for building purposes ; also for enlarging and im- 


proving the harbour, and erecting bonded warehouses. 
Torre dell’ Annunziata is about to be supplied with water 
from the Serino sources, which will render the town 
independent of Naples in that respect. At Puzzuoli, 
Messrs. ARMSTRONG, MITCHELL & Co. have erected large 
ordnance and engineering works. The ancient breakwater, 
“Ponte Caligula,” constructed by the Romans, is to be 
restored and rebuilt, so as to form an enclosed and safe 
harbour for the shipping, which, it is expected, will largely 
resort to this port in consequence of the works. 


One of the articles of the Code for Managers and 
Teachers prescribed by the London School Board was as 
follows :—‘‘ When repairs to schools and furniture are 
urgently necessary, the schoolkeeper should forward a 
requisition, signed by the head teacher, to the Board archi- 
tect. A letter forwarded to the head office, marked outside, 
‘ Architect— Urgent,’ will receive immediate attention. A 
contractor for each school has been appointed by the Works 
Committee to attend to the repairs. Head teachers are at 
liberty to communicate with the contractor direct in the 
event only of the bursting of water-pipes or the breakage 
of window glass, on condition that a notification shall at 
the same time be forwarded to the head office. In every other 
case the requisition for repairs, if urgent, must be sent to 
the Board’s architect, or when not urgent, through the school 
correspondent.” The Works Committee have agreed that 
intermittent applications for repairs to school buildings 
should be discouraged, and that managers be requested to 
send in yearly applications to the Works Committee, pre- 
viously to the expiration of the school year, for such repairs, 
or such structural alterations, as they may think necessary. 
The divisional member is to be empowered to order urgent 
and slight repairs not exceeding 4/. per department in a year. 
Repairs of less pressing character and proposed alterations 
are to wait until the annual requisition is sent in. The 
Works Committee have as before appointed a contractor to 
carry out such repairs as may be necessary to each school. 
All repairs ordered by the managers must be executed by 
this contractor. 


-THE difficulties which prevent English timber from com- 
peting with foreign supplies were suggested by the evidence ~ 
given on Wednesday by Mr. BRITTAIN, a timber merchant 
of Wolverhampton, before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Forestry and Arboriculture. His 
belief was that there is not much of a market at present 
for home timber, as Norwegian timber can be got at half 
the cost. He complained of the inequality of the rates 
charged by the railway companies for the carriage of home 
and foreign timber, and said that the mere cost of cutting 
timber and carrying it to Staffordshire was 4d. more per 
cubic foot than the price at which Norway timber was sold 
in Staffordshire, so that if they got the wood for nothing 
they would still be unable to compete. But while the 
blame must be laid to some extent on the railways, it is 
not explained why, with excessive charges, the dividends 
rarely amount to 5 per cent. 


Durinc the next week or two many strangers will visit 
London, and they cannot have a better guide than the late 
Mr. Fry’s ‘* London in 1887,” which is continued by Mr. 
S. W. Kersuaw, F.S.A. The bird’s-eye plans of the streets 
are ingenious, and can be comprehended by the dullest or 
most nervous tourist. The archeological information is 
more precise than is usually found in books of the kind, 
and, apart from its special use, the volume is worth pre- 
serving as a handy record among historical books. 


A GENERAL meeting of the members of the Associates’ 
Sketching and Art Club of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society was held on Monday evening. After the 
usual business, there was an interesting discussion on the 
sketches produced during the past month, amongst the 
most creditable of which are Mr. F. W. Beprorp’s /néerior 
from Gainsborough Manor House; Mr. J. W. Twist’s Old 
Font and Cover, Selby Abbey Church; Mr. A. E. Drxon’s 
Lumb Hall, near Drighlington; and Mr. W. Carsy Hatv’s 
Chapter House, Kirkstall Abbey. The drawings have been 


on view to the public during the week. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


NO. 93._SOUTH MARSTON CHURCH. 


WATERLOO HEROES. 


HE painting by Mr. J. Prescorr Kwyicut, from 
which the illustration we publish was taken, appeared 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1842. It was pur- 
chased afterwards by the Marquis of LONDONDERRY. Apart 
from the interest of the subject (which must be perennial in 
England), it was recognised as a very successful effort in 
overcoming one of the most difficult tasks that a painter 
can undertake, viz., to make a picture out of a collection of 
portraits. In this case the difficulty was increased by the 
absence of any purpose in which all the figures could be 
supposed -to unite. The warriors are the guests of the 
Duke of WELLINGTON ; they are not engaged in discussing 
any of their own campaigns, or criticising those of their 
rivals, Although Mr. KnicuT had not the advantage of an 
event which might give dramatic interest to his picture, he 
produced a work which is valuable from the mere dis- 
position of the figures. A foreign artist would invent a 
fictitious scene, but Mr. Knicur recognised the unfitness of 
any unreality when presenting a party of Englishmen whose 
names will live in the history of their country. The figures 
are arranged just as one might have expected the originals 
to place themselves if they were asked to stand for their 
portraits, and this frank recognition of the circumstances of 
the case is one of the merits of the picture. The old 
soldiers appear as if they were discharging a duty, but one 
which called for less sacrifice than other events in which 
they were engaged. They go through the task quietly, and 
without any attempt at posing as heroes. A good deal of 
what was most memorable at Waterloo was conducted in a 
like spirit. 

But while the artist was obliged to remember that most 
of the figures would be likely to fall into similar positions, 
and stand in a line, he contrived to introduce far more 
variety into the grouping than would seem possible to any 
but an able painter. This will be apparent from a glance 
at the plate. Unobtrusively the figures are broken up into 
groups, of which no two are alike. The numerical 
balancing, which some critics esteem as a canon of art, was 
disregarded by Mr. Knicut. There are three seated 
figures on one side, against two on the opposite side. 
Between WELLINGTON and ANGLESEA we see a group of 
three officers, but they are arranged on a different plan to 
the three between the Duke and Lord HI, and the latter 
group has to balance one of five officers behind ANGLESEA. 
4n fact no two of the groups are arranged in the same way. 
Hence it is that the picture, which is made up of figures 
mearly alike in size and similarly clad, cannot be called 
monotonous in any way. 

It is not, we hope, necessary to relate anew the great 
event of Waterloo, and the deeds of the British Army on 
that occasion. Like many another battle in which English 
soldiers took part, it was not won by strategy alone. 
NAPOLEON to the end of his life considered that by all the 
Jaws of war he should have gained the victory, and the 
attacks which he delivered from half-past eleven in the 
morning would have overwhelmed any other army but the 
English. If, as he calcuiated, Hougomont had been carried 
early in the day, and La Haye Sainte followed, he could 
then have crushed the centre with his reserves. But the 
obstinacy of the English soldier was a factor that was under- 
wated in the Emperor’s arithmetic. In spite of all the fiery 
attacks, there was no fear about the result in the English 
ranks. An anecdote by Haypon, the painter, reveals the 

spirit in which the battle was fought out. He met Lord 
HILL, who commanded the right wing (Picron being on 
the left, and the Prince of ORANGE in the centre), at a 
<dinner-party, and the following conversation occurred :—“ I 
‘said, ‘My Lord, I feel great interest in seeing your 
Lordship after reading so much about you.’ ‘ Ah,’ said 
Lord Hitt, ‘those days are past.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘not for- 
gotten.” He seemed pleased at my allusion, and came 
home with me to see the picture. While in the carriage I 
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said, ‘My Lord, was there ever any time of the day at 
Waterloo when you desponded?’ ‘Certainly not,’ he 
replied. ‘There never was any panic?’ ‘ No—during 
no time of the day.’ I said, ‘I apologise ; but Sir WALTER 
Scotr asked the Duke the same thing, and he made the 
same reply.’ Lord Hutt said, in the simplest way, ‘I dare 
say.’ ”? 


The conversation is characteristic of the quiet old 
gentleman who is seen near WELLINGTON, and who had 
many tough encounters with the enemy during the whole of 
the Peninsular war. 

Time, which dims the sheen of most reputations, has 
left WELLINGTON’s unmolested. In many respects he 
is entitled to be accepted as the representative man of 
England. As the French writer said of him, in contrasting 
WELLINGTON and Napo.eon, “ He never thought but of 
speaking to the reason ; he was never known to do any- 
thing theatrically. His sole rule was duty, he hated 
charlatanism and falsehood. He never tried to excite his 
soldiers ; at the most he reminded them that it was their 
duty to shed their blood. His orders of the day, his 
despatches and reports, are written in a simplicity that is 
almost cold and austere. Everything in them is true, 
nothing is added for effect.” It was WELLINGTON the 
commander who was described in the foregoing words, but 
they are no less applicable to the civilian who, for nearly forty 
years, was the foremost subject in Britain. It is no wonder 
that able soldiers, like those surrounding him in the picture, 
were proud to serve under him. It may be mentioned that 
several of the heroes who appear in the picture survived 
the Duke. Some held official appointments. Lord 
HARDINGE was Commander-in-Chief at the time of 
WELLINGTON’S death in Walmer Castle ; Lord RAGLAN was 
Master-General of the Ordnance (an office held by the 
Duke of WELLINGTON from 1818 to 1822), and was after- 
wards to have the command of the English troops in the 
Crimea ; Sir RoBERT GARDINER occupied the important 
position of Governor and Commander-in-Chief at Gibraltar; 
Sir H. D. Ross was Deputy Adjutant-General, Sir A. F. 
BARNARD was Lieutenant-Governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
Sir GEorGE ScovELL presided over the Royal Military 
College, the Hon. G. Carucart was Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope, and was 
destined to meet a hero’s death in the Crimea; the Marquis 
of ANGLESEA held the Colonelship of the Royal Regiment 
of Horse Guards, the Earl of STRAFFORD was Colonel of 
the Coldstreams, Sir P. MarrLanp, Sir JAMES Kempt, Sir 
E. Kerrison, the Hon. E. P. Lycon, Sir Nett Douctas, 
Lord Sattoun, and the Hon, H. Murray were also in com- 
mand of regiments. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


of gtr last ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects for 
the session was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A., vice-president, in the chair. 

The SECRETARY announced donations to the library, and 
among them a pamphlet from Signor Boni, on Sta. Maria dei 
Miracoli, with sixty photographs of details of the building. 
Votes of thanks were awarded to the donors, a special vote of 
thanks being passed to Signor Boni. 


The late Sir Horace Jones. 

Mr. MacVicAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary, read the 
following letter, which had been received from Lady Jones :— 
“ Will you convey my sincere thanks to the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for their kind vote of con- 
dolence on May 23. My husband took great interest in the 
affairs and work of the Institute for many years past, and I 
shall always feel proud that he occupied the high position as 
your president, and am also gratified to know that through a 
long professional career he gained the esteem of so many of his 
colleagues.” 

The Hon. SECRETARY alluded to Mr. C. W. Davies, who 
had satisfactorily shown that he had not received the notices 
sent him from the Institute, and for not replying to which it 
had been announced last November that he had ceased to be a 
member of the Institute. That gentleman was then formally 
announced as a member. 

Ballot. 

A ballot for members then took place, which resulted in the 
election, as Fellow, of Mr. William Charles Evans ; as Associates, 
of Mr. Herbert Winkler Wills, Mr. Charles Gourley, Mr. 
Joseph Lavender, and Mr. Thomas Locke Worthington. 
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Professor Baldwin Brown, who attended for the first time 
as Honorary Associate, was presented to the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, in calling on Mr. Jackson to read his paper, 
said they were honoured that evening with the presence not 
only of a distinguished architect, to whom Oxford owed so 
much of its beauty, but also of an explorer in a region, the 
Adriatic, which had been hitherto strangely neglected both by 
architects and archeologists. They would all listen to him 
with the greatest attention, and he would ask Mr. Jackson to 
address them at once. 

Mr. T. GRAHAM JACKSON then read his paper, of which the 
following is an abstract, on 


The Architecture of Dalmatia. 


Mr. Jackson said :—Dalmatia consists of a narrow strip of 
rock and moorland lying between the mountains and the sea 
on the eastern side of the Adriatic. Its geographical position 
has always given it considerable maritime importance ; and 
while the interior, which is comparatively poor and unpro- 
ductive, remained in a condition of neglect and semi-barbarism, 
the cities of the sea-coast prospered commercially, and 
attained a high degree of civilisation. The architecture of 
Dalmatia is therefore entirely urban, and though under the 
Roman empire there were a few flourishing cities in the interior 
with buildings of some pretensions to magnificence, during the 
Middle Ages it was only in the maritime cities that the arts and 
letters continued to be cultivated. 

The series of Dalmatian examples may be said to begin 
with Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, which dates from the end 
of the third century. The importance of this building in the 
history of architecture can scarcely be over-estimated. It 
stands at the meeting point of the styles of ancient and modern 
Europe, and marks the period when the strict rules of Classic 
architecture began to be relaxed, and the various members of 
the order were for the first time treated with something of the 
freedom of Medieval architecture. The proportions of the 
various members of the entablature were altered without 
scruple ; some parts hitherto considered essential were left out 
altogether ; fresh ornaments like the zigzag of the coming 
Romanesque style first appeared ; entablatures were made to 
spring into arches ; and, finally, by the omission of frieze and 
cornice, the architrave was left alone to spring from column to 
column without any intervening entablature, thus marking the 
final emancipation of the arch from the traditional forms 
of trabeated architecture. 

To balance these signs of architectural life and progress, 
for thus they must be considered by all who look at the matter 
historically, we find in Diocletian’s work some signs of the 
coming barbarism of the succeeding centuries. The ornament 
-is coarsely executed, the mouldings are inartistically profiled, 
and in more than one instance materials of older buildings are 
used up second-hand in the manner which became so general 
a few centuries later. 

In plan the palace was like the Roman camp, square or 
nearly so, and divided, by two cross streets into quarters, 
except that on the south side the street did not run through, 
being intercepted by the Imperial apartments. Though the 
greater part of its area is thickly covered by houses with 
narrow alleys meandering among them, the outer circuit of the 
walls, the two temples, the peristyle court in the middle of the 
palace, and two of the three principal gates remain to this day ; 
and there is no place in the world which presents a better 
picture of the magnificence with which the masters of the 
Roman world housed themselves. 

The principal temple, now the duomo of Spalato, which has 
by some been supposed to be the mausoleum of Diocletian, 
though all tradition makes it originally a temple of Jupiter, is 
octagonal without and round within, and is covered by a dome 
of brick, above which is a pyramidal roof. It is lighted from 
the door and lunette above. Examination of the roof showed 
him that it had never had an eye to it like the Pantheon in 
Rome, but the roof had always been pyramidal as it is at 
present. The cella is surrounded externally by a Corinthian 
peristyle, and internally by two orders of eight columns which 
carry projections of the entablature. Between these columns are 
four square recesses alternating with four semicircular niches. 

The other temple, generally said to have been dedicated 
originally to A®sculapius, has by some modern writers been in 
its turn supposed to have been the mausoleum of Diocletian. 
It consists of a small rectangular cell with a portico of four 
columns, and is covered with a waggon ceiling which forms 
also the roof, the rounded surface being exposed externally, 
though, strange to say, it finished at each end with the ordinary 
triangular pediment of a classic temple. 

These two buildings, from first to last, exercised a remark- 
able though very natural influence on the imagination of 
Dalmatian architects, which may often be traced in the plan 
and design of the buildings raised in the country during the 

Middle Ages. : 

Of Dalmatian architecture, during the followiag five cen- 
turies, no building has survived the disasters of th> barbarian 


conquest, and to complete the sequence of examples we must 
look to the neighbouring coast-cities of Istria and Friuli, where 
at Parenzo and Grado may still be seen Byzantine basilicas 
resembling and rivalling the coeval churches of Ravenna. 

The only building in Dalmatia belonging to this period of 
which we have any traces is the half-excavated basilica of 
Salona, which suffices to show that the Byzantine style 
established itself as firmly in Dalmatia as in other countries 
which owned allegiance to the Emperor of New Rome. 

In the seventh century Dalmatia was overrun by hordes of 
Goths, Avars and Slavs, and one by one the ancient Roman 
cities were taken, sacked, and destroyed. But the Roman 
population was not crushed out of existence. When the shock 
was over the fugitive citizens came back from their island 
hiding-places, and either rebuilt their old cities or founded new 
ones. Zara rose from her ashes, the fugitives from Epidaurus 
settled on a rock near their old home and founded the city of 
Ragusa, and the Salonitans leaving their ancient city in ruins, 
as it has ever since remained, crept back to the mainland and 
housed themselves within the deserted villa of Diocletian, which 
they converted into the modern Spalato. 

Henceforth Dalmatia had a double population and a double 
history. Inthe rural districts were the Slavs, Croats in the 
northern part, and Serbs in the southern, who, with their 
countrymen over the old Dalmatian border, gradually were con- 
solidated into the kingdoms of Croatia and Servia. In the 
maritime cities and on the principal islands of the Quarnero 
were the Latins or Romans, or, as they came to be called dis- 
tinctively, Dalmatians, speaking their old Latin language, 
governing themselves by the old Roman law, electing their 
own magistrates and bishops, and preserving the traditions of 
the old Roman municipalities. The cities, at first tributary to 
the Slavs, gradually became wealthy and powerful, and pro- 
gressed in the arts of peace, while their Slavonic neighbours 
were left behind in semi-barbarism. To the present day the 
old distinction of Latin and Slav survives, and is the key to the 
proper intelligence of Dalmatian politics. 

Dalmatian architecture during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries was based on Byzantine models, but the buildings 
that have come down to us from that period are so humble and 
rude that it is impossible to fix the date of each example with 
precision. The most remarkable among them is the grand 
circular church of St. Donato at Zara, of which we know with 
tolerable certainty that it was built about 800. Bishop Donato, 
its builder, had travelled widely for that time, and had visited 
both Constantinople and the court of Charlemagne. The 
result of his travels may be traced in the resemblance which, 
in a rude way, his church at Zara bears to that of St. Vitale at 
Ravenna, and to the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. One of the 
most singular facts about the church of St. Donato is connected 
with its foundations, which consist of splendid architectural 
fragments of ancient Roman buildings laid confusedly on the 
pavement of an ancient Roman forum. 

The connection of Dalmatia with the Eastern Empire was 
broken by the Hungarian conquest of 1105. From that date 
the possession of the province was contested by Hungary and 
Venice, and the architecture was thenceforward based on the 
schools of Italy and Germany. The traces of northern feeling 
which can be detected in many of the Dalmatian buildings 
must be explained by the influence of Hungarian rule, which 
no doubt introduced architects from Austria and other coun- 
tries of Central and Western Europe into the dependent 
provinces. 

The art of Dalmatia, then, passed at this time from Byzan- 
tine to Romanesque, and the earliest examples of the new style 
are to be found in the Benedictine nunnery of St. Maria at Zara 
and in the island city of Arbe. In point of design and execu- 
tion they will compare favourably with the coeval work of any 
other European school. : 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the history of archi- 
tecture in Dalmatia is the long duration of the Romanesque 
style in that country. In France and England, Round-arched 
gave way to Pointed architecture at the end of the twelfth 
century ; in Germany, Romanesque began to give place to 
Gothic about the middle of the thirteenth, and Italian Gothic 
reached its full development about the same time; but in 
Dalmatia architects went on working contentedly in Roman- 
esque well into the fourteenth century, as if they had never 
heard of any other style, and examples of it are not wanting 
even as late as the fifteenth. 

The finest church of the thirteenth century in Dalmatia is 
the duomo of Traii, which, though dating for the most part from 
1200-1250, is thoroughly Romanesque in style. It is also 
remarkable for its close resemblance in many points to con- 
temporary architecture in Hungary, thus affording another 
instance of the influence of the trans-alpine styles to which I 
have above referred. The west doorway of this church is the 
crowning glory of Dalmatian architecture, and the wooden. 
doors, choir stalls, and marble pulpit of the cathedral at 
Spalato, which belong to the same period, are not less beautiful 
n their design than they are perfect in execution. 
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The greatest work of Dalmatian architecture in the four- 
teenth century is the campanile of the duomo of Spalato, 
which was built in instalments between the years 1300-1416, 
but is from first to last in the Romanesque style, and has 
borrowed not a little of its details from the late’ Roman work of 
Diocletian’s building by which it is surrounded. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century Dalmatia passed 
finally under Venetian rule, and the political change was 
marked by a corresponding transition in the architecture, 
though Romanesque had thus actually prolonged its existence 
till it met the new Round-arched style of the Renaissance. The 
Gothic style which succeeded, and which the Venetians brought 
with them, never rooted itself firmly in Dalmatia except in 
domestic work. The only great Gothic church is the duomo 
of Sebenico, and of that only the lower part is in that style, the 
rest being finished by a Renaissance architect. But the most 
beautiful Gothic work in Dalmatia is to be found in the palace 
of the rectors of the republic of Ragusa, which was begun in 
1435. The sculpture of this building is scarcely to be surpassed 
within the range of Gothic art. 

But the reign of the Gothic style in Dalmatia was short. 
The Dalmatians, it would seem, had a natural liking for a 
Round-arched style, in which we may perhaps trace the influence 
exercised on them from first to last by Diocletian’s buildings at 
Spalato. Consequently, they welcomed with almost precocious 
ardour the return of the round arch when the Renaissance 
brought it about, and if they were behind the rest of the world 
in adopting Gothic, they were among the earliest to adopt the 
Renaissance. In 1441 the later part of the cathedral of 
Sebenico was begun by Giorgio Orsini in an eclectic style, 
which became less Gothic and more Classic as the work 
advanced. The most remarkable part of this building is the 
stone covering—ceiling and roof in one—a stupendous effort of 
daring construction, which makes this church one of the most 
remarkable in Europe. 

But though the Dalmatians adopted the Renaissance style 
so readily, they used it throughout with a freedom that had 
more of the spirit of the older Gothic art than of that slavish 
obedience to formula which the severer masters of the Classic 
Renaissance exacted. The Dalmatian Renaissance work is 
eclectic from first to last, and Gothic and Classic details are 
found strangely mixed together, though they are happily com- 
bined with a true artistic instinct, so as to produce a consistent 
and harmonious whole. The Renaissance art in Dalmatia 
continued, as it had begun, free from the shackles of a rigid 
formalism. It never developed, as it did in Italy, into pure 
Palladianism. Ofthe cold, severe architecture of that school 
there is hardly an example to be found throughout the province ; 
something of the wild freedom and playfulness of Gothic clung 
to it from first to last, till in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century it suddenly sank into the slough of the Barocco, in 
which all its life and beauty was at once smothered, and archi- 
tecture as a fine art ceased to exist. 

Mr. W. EMERSON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Jackson for his paper. It had been especially interesting to 
him. In these days of travel it was well to have the archi- 
tecture of distant parts brought before them. It tended to 
enlarge their minds, and English architects, he thought, ran 
too much in a groove. Some of them would swear by 
fourteenth-century style, others by Classic style ; but it seemed 
to him that the beautiful architecture that had been brought 
before them that evening should be the starting-point of the 
future architecture in this country. He thought many would 
agree with him that neither fourteenth-century style nor Classic 
answered so well as that of Dalmatia, which combined the 
beauty of Gothic with the freedom of Classic. This seemed to 
him to be foreshadowed in the Queen Anne movement, and 
attention should, he thought, be paid to the Romanesque or 
Transition aspect of Dalmatian architecture as a purer style fo 
departure than the present mixture of Classic. r 

Professor BALDWIN BROWN said Mr. Jackson’s paper was 
a most valuable one in regard of the history of architecture, 
and it enabled them in a rather unique way to see the relations 
of the different styles which came after the Roman empire. 
It also showed in a very striking manner that Classic style 
combined a much greater variety than one gave it credit for, 
and also that the Romans had more to hand down to Medizval 
architecture than had before been thought. 

Mr. ARTHUR EVANS said that Mr. Jackson had shown how 
the history of Dalmatia had influenced the architecture. It 
was a remarkable fact that Dalmatia was the one Roman pro- 
vince that was divided between the eastern and the western 
empire. It was the borderland, and to that fact the importance 
of the architecture was due. Examination had shown that most 
of the masons’ marks on the stones were Greek. Dalmatia 
had been a fortunate province, for while the whole country 
between the Eastern Alps and the Euxine had been deluged 
over and over again by barbarian invasions, Dalmatia remained 
a flourishing province, and became one of the strongholds of 
Roman civilisation, capable of sheltering that civilisation within 
its own limits and the regions around. The rocks of Dalmatia, 


which had been so favourable for the buildings, had produced 
a race of masons whose services were sought after in Italy. 
The republic of Marino, moreover, owed its origin to Dalmatian 
architects. But at last Dalmatia shared the fate of the other 
Roman provinces. Looking at Mr. Jackson’s drawings, it was 
melancholy to think that this art had been cut short by the 
Turkish conquest, and also at the time when that art was gain- 
ing ground on the mainland behind them 

Mr. J. P. SEDDON said that if they required to go in search 
of a new style, they would hardly he thought go to a country 
that had passed through such a miserable history as Dalmatia, 
to learn from: its shreds and patches. However interesting 
these were, all the spirit the Dalmatians were able to put into 
their version of Renaissance would be lost when we came to 
the last phase of their work. 

Mr. STATHAM seconded the vote of thanks, and referred to 
the interior of the duomo of Pozzuolo. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., asked whether Mr. Jackson 
could say from actual inspection of the construction that there 
had been no eye in the roof of the temple of Jupiter at Spalato. 

Mr. FRANCIS PERCEVAL asked a question as to the restora- 
tion at Spalato. When he saw the building the scaffolding 
was up. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A., said that the Teutonic 
influence seemed to have been very slight. At the present day 
there was an inclination to deduce our art from Rome. If 
Dalmatian art were introduced, he hoped it would be madea 
distinctively English art. - 

The CHAIRMAN said Mr. Jackson had consented to let his 
beautiful drawings remain on the walls for the next three days. 
He then put the vote to the meeting, and it was passed by 
acclamation. 

Mr. JACKSON, in replying, said that as the scaffolding was 
up, he had been able thoroughly to examine the dome of the 
temple of Jupiter, and also to get outside to the back of the 
dome. Many of the tiles which covered the present roof had 
the stamp of the Roman makers, and he had traced the fabric to 
Aquileia. As to the restoration, he was afraid that was a sad 
story, and that a good deal more had been done than was 
needed. They could see, however, from Adams’s drawing that 
the interior had been very dilapidated, and that the building 
had suffered much. As to the use that might be made of the 
study of Dalmatian art, one thing that could be seen in it from 
first to last was the correspondence between the art and the 
history of the country. He knew no other country where it 
could be so well seen. Then much might be learned by 
noticing the curious eclectic way in which the Dalmatians 
worked throughout. New departures from existing forms 
would be noticed which the purists of that time would call 
barbarisms, but which were the germs of new life. When we 
noticed this in a country in bygone days it should give us hope. 
Many of the singularities in our present architecture might 
contain the germs of the future art that we should attain. 


THE ROMAN VILLA AT STANCOMBE 
; DOWN. 


HE following account is given by Mr. W. Money, F.S.A., 

of the recent archzological discovery :— 

Upon excavations being made for the purpose of obtaining 
flints for building purposes, in an arable field on Stancombe 
Down, near Lamborne, about 50 yards south-west of an ancient 
British trackway leading from Lamborne to Wantage, and the 
well-known “ Ridgeway,” considerable remains of what is sup- 
posed to have been the site of a Roman villa have recently 
been disclosed. In a neighbouring field twelve or more human 
skeletons were found about the year 1871, and were noticed in 
the first volume of the “ Transactions” of the Newbury District 
Field Club. At the foot of one of these skeletons were many 
round-headed nails, or iron studs, of military boots, known as 
calige, such as were worn by the Roman soldiers, exactly corre- 
sponding with those found by myself in 1883, with the remains 
of four human bodies, and some Romano-British vessels, on the 
crest of the hill between North and South Fawley, not far dis- 
tant from Stancombe. The foundations of the building were 
about 3 feet wide, composed of flints grouted in strong mortar ; 
but its real extent cannot now be ascertained, as the greater 
part of the materials had been taken away before my attention 
was called to this discovery. Judging of a measure I made by 
footsteps, the part laid open covered about 60 yards square of 
ground. Several stone roofing slates, pieces of tesselated 
paving tiles, fragments of pottery of various shapes and sizes, 
are scattered about on the surface of the soil, and ina short 
time I picked up fragments representing over twenty varieties 
of vessels used by the Roman settlers for domestic purposes. 
Mr. Dolby, the owner of the land, informed me that almost 
over the whole area within the walls there was a stratum of 
wood ashes, with pieces of pottery and coins. There were also 
several portions of stencilled plastering, which had fallen from 
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the walls. With respect to the coins, the greater number were 
taken away by a gentleman who has left the neighbourhood, 
and therefore I cannot give any account of them, but one found 
when I was on the spot, in a state of uncommon preservation, 
is a third brass of Constantine. It is intended to make a careful 
examination of the place when circumstances will permit. I 
may add that a barrow on this same Stancombe Down, opened 
by Canon Greenwell, in conjunction with myself and Mr. J. B. 
Barnes, in 1880, produced exceptional results. In connection 
with the primary interment was found a bone pin, a small 
globular vessel of pottery, a perforated axe-hammer and stone 
—one of the finest yet discovered, and now in the British 
Museum—a second hammer made from the burr-end of a red 
deer’s antler, an “ incense cup,” and a bronze knife. The latter 
article, as presenting another instance of the concurrent use of 
stone with bronze, possessed more than usual interest. 


THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


HE arrangements in connection with the International 
Exhibition to be held next year in Glasgow are making 
steady progress. The foundations of the Exhibition in Kelvin- 
grove Park are nearing completion. Plans and specifications 
for the superstructure have been prepared, and the committee 
are about to invite tenders. The area of the buildings has 
been somewhat enlarged beyond what was at first contem- 
plated, and the probability is (as in the case of the Manchester 
Exhibition) that the machinery annexe will require to be more 
than doubled in extent. Applications for space are already 
coming in freely. It has now, we understand, been arranged 
to deepen the Kelvin from the Clayslaps Dam to the Prince ot 
Wales Bridge to a depth of six feet, in order to permit of the 
display of working models in connection with the ship en- 
gineering section. The promoters of the Exhibition have 
appointed Mr. Walker to be acting secretary to the Fine Art 
section. As the acting secretary of the Glasgow Institute ot 
the Fine Arts, Mr. Walker has long been familiar with such 
work as that falling to the committee, while his skill and judg- 
ment in matters of art are also well known. 


THE ARTIFICIAL ANTIQUITIES OF 
TORCELLO. 


ya article on this subject has been contributed to the 
Riforma by Signor Boni, the architect, of which the 
Venice News gives the following translation. 

Past Murano, the lagoon stretches out calm and silent ; the 
water hardly ripples along the sides of the gondola, and 
splashes in drops from the oars. Behind us, beyond the watery 
plain, the houses and towers of Venice are seen united in a 
sort of floating encrustation which poets liken to mother-o’- 
pearl, bristling with points. 

We really enjoy that hour of silence; a sandolo of Burano, 
with its two oars crossed, makes us turn our heads to observe 
the sail of zucca-yellow, with spots of rust colour, less dark 
than the face and arms of the old man who is rowing. Some 
long rafts of boards, tied to a group of piles, have come down 
by the Piave from the forests of Cadore and await the rising 
of the tide to continue their journey. 

Before us on the horizon are the opal-tinted Alps whitened 
with snow ; on the right a vast agglomeration of white cottages, 
and a campanile which leans but does not fall—it is Burano, 
the island of the lace-makers ; on the left a great mutilated 
tower, and a large lead roof—it is Torcello enveloped in a 
thousand blossoming peach trees in the gardens of the island. 
Thus I saw it on a splendid April morning. 

We enter a canal small in width and less in depth, enclosed 
between a hedge of shrubs and the davena covered with broom, 
edged with old broken foundations of Istrian stone, some 
masses fallen into the canal, covered with sea-weed and 
encrusted with shells. 

Fourteen centuries or soago that extreme portion of the lagoon 
which forms the background to Torcello was obscured by the 
smoke of the Roman cities, from Aquileia to Altinum, burnt 
by the Huns ; the inhabitants of Altinum took refuge on these 
islands, took up their habitation, and, among them, Torcello 
became prosperous and rich in churches and monasteries. 

The barbarians had caused the migration of the inhabitants 
of the mainland towards the lagoons; later on the malaria 
drove them towards and collected them in the Realtine Islands 
which, because healthy, safe, and convenient, absorbed and 
developed their collective vitality, and took the name of Venice 
Torcello, on the contrary, where we are about to set foot, has 
decayed. 

_As soon as I left the boat I discovered a building of new 
bricks, between the two fourteenth-century buildings, on the 


site where formerly, between the trees, the eye might wander 
away to the horizon on the lagoons in the direction of Altinum, 
an edifice commenced two years ago, with arches carried on 
piers with cone-shaped capitals, and in the wall over a two- 
light opening with a column and little arches in the style of the 
Lombards ; and higher still an interruption of the wall and 
isolated piers which form unfinished openings in imitation of 
ruin, but an artificial ruin like those of gardens. 

I have not been able to examine the details, for although I 
am present at the destruction of ancient monuments in order to 
collect what they may have to confide to me, yet here I found 
myself in presence of a new case, an imitation of antiquity, and 
so executed that, yielding to an egotistical impulse, I laughed— 
a convulsive but irreverent laugh at this invention of the human 
brain. 

Ihave been told that the new building is destined for the 
subsequent enlargement of the Museum, and then I thought 
that that money if applied in excavating in any part whatever 
of the island would have produced a rich harvest of ancient 
antiquities, if two churches and a campanile of the eleventh 
century, besides several Gothic houses, were no longer sufft- 
cient for the fame of Torcello. 

The edifice is already half built, but to propose its demoli- 
tion there is still time and, as well as by myseif it is proposed 
by all those who respect things ancient and beautiful, and are 
pained at seeing them thus parodied. 

Anyhow, let a tablet record the erection of this building, 
and warn the uninformed that it is modern, nor let the learned 
be left in doubt whether it be the rebuilding of an ancient 
edifice formerly existing there. Let the new fabric have its 
stone tablet similar to those stuck about the houses of Venice 
to commemorate for posterity the filling up of a canal or the 
widening of a street, and are substituted for the bas-reliefs, for 
the ornaments, and the Byzantine or fourteenth-century shields 
which are daily taken down and sold to Englishmen. 

If then you want to make the amende honorable for this 
pseudo-ruin at Torcello, in an island sacred to antiquity, I beg 
those who hear and listen to me to demand with me its demoli- 
tion pure and simple. 


LIABILITY FOR QUANTITIES. 


REMARKABLE case was heard in the Sheffield County 
Court on Monday before Judge Ellison. The plaintiff was 
Mr. John M‘Inery, a surveyor in Sheffield, and the defendants 
were Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford, printers and stationers, also 
of Sheffield. ‘The plaintiff claimed three sums for commission, 
amounting altogether to 1037. 1s. He had, however, abandoned 
one item, leaving in dispute one sum of 227 5s. and another of 
752. 8s., together 97/. 13s. The defendants had paid into court 
532. 2s. and 3/ 3s. costs. The real point at issue was whether 
the defendants were liable to the plaintiff or Messrs. Longden,,. 
the contractors. The case was entered for hearing in a superior 
court, but the defendants had paid the 53/. 2s. in order to bring, 
the action within the jurisdiction of the County Court, and not 
because they admitted their liability for any part of the sum: 
claimed. ‘The case was tried by a jury, and when it was called 
on a discussion arose between counsel as to who should 
begin. Without asking for a ruling from the Court, 

Mr. West, for the defendants, expressed a willingness to 
commence. He said he should have to go back to the year 1883, 
when Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford, who were three partners, 
proposed to build large premises in Sheffield. Forthat purpose 
they employed an eminent firm of architects—Messrs. Had- 
field & Son—gentlemen eminent in their profession, who pre- 
pared plans, which amounted on their estimate to something 
between 14,000/. and 15,000/. 

Mr. Barker: 14,3804. 

Mr. West said the exact figures did fot signify. He would 
come to them when they were important. They could not pin 
an architect down to an exact estimate, and keep him actually 
within figures. Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford thought that 
some of the materials employed by the architect, or which the 
architect intended to employ, might be reduced as a question 
of cost. They were regarded as over good, too expensive for 
the premises they proposed to erect. They thought, for in- 
stance, that instead of having granite pillars they might cheapen 
by having pillars of stone and iron; instead of having the very 
best wooden staircase, they might have stone stairs ; and two 
or three other items of that nature they were able to point out 
which they thought might further cheapen the cost. They 
objected to the architect’s estimate, and suggested, with perfect 
propriety, good faith, and friendship, that it might be reduced: 
to the extent of some 3,000/. It was proposed to substitute a. 
less expensive for a more expensive material, and to reduce the 
total to 11,7652 Those were the figures the jury had to take: 
into account, not the 14,500/., but the 11,7652, the latter estimate 
and the tender made by the ultimate contractor. Messrs. 
Hadfield & Co. introduced Mr, M‘Inery to Messrs, Pawson 
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& Brailsford as a quantity surveyor. Now the business of 
a quantity surveyor was to work out the quantities of the 
tenders, and, if necessary, to measure up the work as it 
was done, and to see that the contractors were paid pro- 
portionate to the tenders or proportionate to the work done. 
He did not say that Mr. M‘Inery was not a most competent 
quantity surveyor, and he bargained absolutely that he should 
be paid a commissien of 2 per cent. on the contract when fixed. 
That sum they were perfectly willing to pay the plaintiff, and 
they believed that they had paid him. Afterwards there were 
interviews between him and Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford as to 
the question of variation in the original contract, and the amount 
he ought to receive for that variation. The plaintiff agreed that 
if the value of the original contract was diminished by variation 
that he should receive 1 per cent. on the commissions instead 
of 2 per cent., if there were additions to the original contract 
then that he should receive 2 per cent. for the additions. Of 
course the contractor would have to pay the commissions in the 
first place, and the proprietors would have to pay the contractor. 
Now let them see what was the real question here. The ques- 
tion depended upon this—had the contractor paid the quantity 
surveyor the whole sum that was due to him, or ought he now 
to pay the sum? 

Mr. Barker: No, the only question is whether he has paid 
the 97/7. Your Honour will see that the statement of claim 
limits the amounts. 

The Judge: It is admitted upon the pleadings that these 
figures are due. 

Mr. West repeated that the defendants had paid Longdens 
the whole of their contract, which included the charge of the 
quantity surveyor, and therefore they had discharged all their 
liability to the quantity surveyor. He had got the money either 
from their agent, or he had got it from the person upon whom 
he looked as his principal, Mr. Longden. He didnot care from 
whom it was, but Mr. M‘Inery had been paid the sum claimed 
either by one or the other. The plaintiff had the tenders before 
him, he perused them, and he was aware from them that the 
contractor should pay the quantity surveyor his commission. 

- ‘The work was done on March 18, 1886. Messrs. Pawson & 
Brailsford wrote to Mr. M‘Inery, ‘‘ We shall be obliged if you 
will inform us as quickly as possible the amount of commission 
you have received from Messrs. Longden & Son in connection 
with our new building in High Street, showing the sum re- 
ceived on commission and other items making up the total.” 
No answer was given to that letter, and on April 7, 1886, 
Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford repeated their request, and on 
the roth of that month the plaintiff replied, “1 was away from 
home on March 18 and subsequent dates, and your letter of 
that date, in consequence, was overlooked. I do not wish to 
be discourteous, but simply as a matter of business I should 
decline to answer such a question.” Well, he should call 
Messrs. Longden, who would tell them that they had paid 
already to the plaintiff sums which would exceed his whole 
claim. If they had not, then a very different considetation 
might arise, and that would be whether the defendants would 
have it to pay, although they had got the plaintiffs receipts for 
it. It so happened that neither from the plaintiff nor from 
Longdens, except upon oath, could he get what amount he had 
received ; neither had he been able to get the amount from the 
architects. The amount would have to be thrashed out by 
examination and cross-examination. His contention would be 
that the defendants had paid the 2 per cent. on the 11,7657— 
that was 235/. 6s.; then it was absolutely agreed as a matter 
of arithmetic that there were omissions reaching 227. 5s., and 
additions 75/. 8s.; the total, therefore, of commission earned 
by the quantity surveyor was 332/. 19s. That sum the plaintiff 
had been paid, and that he contended was a complete answer 
to the present claim for additions and commissions. 

Mr. James Longden was then called, and in answer to Mr. 
West, said he and his father were the contractors for the new 
premises of the defendants. 

Mr. West : Cannot you say whether what you paid to the 
plaintiff was inclusive or exclusive of the sum of 22/. 5s. for 
commission, or any other sum?—The Witness: We have paid 
the commissions. 

The Judge: Have you paid the 22/. 55.? 

Mr. West: Or any other sum? 

Mr. Barker : | object to that double question. 

Mr. West : What sums have you paid to the plaintiff for 
omissions ?—The Witness: 272. 

Have you paid to him any sums for additions ?—We have 
paid him 64. a 

Mr. Barker intimated that the items spoken to by the witness 
were made out in 1883, long before the present claim arose. 

Mr. West: Have you had a claim‘from the plaintiff for 
1032. dated January 5, 1886, and have you paid it?—The Wit- 
ness: No. 

Why didn’t you pay it?—Because when the work is 
measured up ‘the proprietors always pay the commission on 
additions and omissions, unless the amount is added to the 
builder’s account, 


i 


Then the builder does not pay it on measuring up ?—Not 
unless he receives it from the proprietors. 

The builder has to pay the 2 per cent. to the quantity sur- 
veyor on the original contract ?—Yes. 


Has he not to pay if there are additions to the contract? If 
he receives it from the proprietor. 
Did you receive it from the proprietor?—No. We draw 


no distinction between the commission due to the quantity 
surveyor on the original contract and what is due to him on the 
omissions and additions. The one the builder pays and the 
other the proprietor pays. We have not paid the plaintiff 
because the defendants ought to pay him. 

By Mr. Barker: The universal practice was for the builder 
to pay the quantity surveyor his commission on the original 
contract, but not the other commission. In this case it was 
specially arranged that the defendants should pay the com- 
mission charged. 

Mr. Charles Hadfield, architect, was next called, and, in 
reply to Mr. West, said his firm were the architects of the new 
premises of the defendants in High Street. It was not his 
practice to give certificates of the amount due to the quantity 
surveyor. His certificates were given for the amount due fre 
rata according to the contract, and including what was due to 
the quantity surveyor, but the amount was not specified. He 
dealt with the commission on the omissions and additions in a 
final certificate to the contractors. It was then specifically 
arranged that the sum of 1032, the commission due to the 
plaintiff on those items, should be paid by the defendants, and 
he withheld his final certificate until that arrangement had been 
accepted by the solicitors on either side. 

The Judge: You never called upon Messrs. Longden to pay 
it ?—The Witness : No, your Honour. 

Mr. West called in question the accuracy of Mr. Hadfield’s 
statement, whereupon Mr. Barker read letters from Mr. Hadfield 
to the defendants in confirmation of his statement. The most 
important of the letters was dated December 11, 1885, and it 
was not, Mr. Hadfield said, until the following March that he 
was given to understand that the defendants objected to the 
item of commission. At the same time the defendants objected 
to his charges. 

Mr. West : I believe you had some legal proceedings about 
your charges ?—Mr. Hadfield: Yes. 

Which were compromised and arranged by a mutual 
friend >—Yes—honourable to both sides. 

Mr. Barker: Compromised by payment in full and 
apologising. 

Mr. West: My friend is a man of great power—a most able 
advocate and most skilled as a witness. The dispute was 
settled on the intervention of a mutual friend. 

Mr. Hadfield: That was so: I have not a word to say 
against the defendants. 

Mr. West (with an aggrieved air): My friend would not have 
put that upon me. 

In reply to further questions, Mr. Hadfield said he declined 
to give information as to what Longdens had paid the plaintiff 
because he did not know. It was stipulated in the bills of 
quantities what the plaintiff should receive from contractors, 
and he had no more to do with it. 

The Judge intimated to Mr. West that he did not see how 
he could go on with his case. Mr. Hadfield had told them that 
in this case it was expressly provided that the amount claimed 
should be paid by the defendants. 

Mr. West admitted that as he could not go into the general 
account to calculate what commission the plaintiff had received 
on the whole, that the evidence was against him on the 
specific items. He had no evidence of the payment of the 
specific sums mentioned in the pleadings. He could not 
prove it. wy ; 

The Judge: It has been my opinion for some time that you 
could not carry the case on. 

Mr. West : I am persuaded that I cannot prove the payment 
of these two sums. 

Mr. Barker (to the Witness) : You had to bring an action 
against the defendants for your commission as the architect, 
and they counter-claimed against you ?—The Witness : Yes. 

And charged you with fraud for having given these very 
certificates ?—Yes, they did. 

Then they paid the amount of the claim and apologised for 
the imputations ?—Yes, paid and withdrew all their offensive 
imputations. 

Mr. West : Who employed the plaintiff, you or the de- 
fendants ?—The Witness: 1 did, with the concurrence of the 
defendants. 

Mr. J. A. Brailsford, one of the defendants, was called, and 
said that the arrangements as to the new buildings were left 
very much in his hands. He was under the impression that 
the whole of the commission due to the quantity surveyor was 
included in the builder’s contract. He was quite willing to pay 
what was due, but they were unable to ascertain from any one 
what it was. 

Mr. West said that was his case. 
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Mr. Barker asked if there was any case to answer. 


His Honour said he thought all the case was in favour of 


the plaintiff, and addressing the jury, said the evidence that 
had been called was in favour of the plaintiff’s claim, although 
called on behalf of the defendants. It had entirely failed to 
support the defendants’ case, and therefore it was not necessary 
to go into the case on the other side. He therefore directed 
the jury to find a verdict for the amount claimed, with the sum 
paid into court. t 

The jury laid their heads together, and then expressed a 
desire to retire to talk the case over. 

His Honour reminded them that they were sworn to find a 
verdict according to the evidence. It was his duty to tell them 
what the state of the evidence was, and he had told them that 
all the evidence given by the defendants had been in support of 
the plaintiff’s case. Therefore they were bound to find a 
verdict for 44/. in addition to the sum paid into court. 

The jury now complied, and returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff as directed. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


PY a concluding meeting of the present session was held 

on Monday. The first paper was entitled, “ Notices of 
St. Margaret’s Chapel in Edinburgh Castle,” by Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Toronto. This chapel was discovered by Dr. Wilson 
in 1845, with a wooden floor dividing it into two storeys, and 
the apse converted into a powder magazine. But its structural 
features had, fortunately, escaped the destruction of time and 
siege, and the little oratory{that crowns the Castle rock still 
presents much the same aspect as in the early days of the 
reign of David I., to which the features of the chancel arch 
most probably assigns its construction, though the other 
masonry is of diverse periods. After tracing the history of the 
two chapels—St. Mary (which was demolished in the present 
century) and St. Margaret—and noticing the relics of St. 
Margaret which were kept in the Castle, Dr. Wilson concluded 
by alluding to the work of restoration now being carried on in 
the Castle by the liberality of Mr. William Nelson, which, it 
was remarked, would add greatly to the attractive interest of 
the grand old fortress. St. Margaret’s Chapel was also included 
in the original scheme of operations, but every stone of 
the venerable little oratory is historical, and it was to be 
regarded as fortunate that it has escaped the renovating 
process. In the second paper, Mr. A. Hutcheson, architect, 
Broughty Ferry, gave an account of the excavation of a burial- 
place of the bronze age at Barnhill, in that neighbourhood, 
exhibiting the urns and other objects that had been found. 
Seven cists in all were discovered at various times, of the usual 
character of those met with in the local cemeteries of the bronze 
age that are so common throughout the country. Among the 
articles found in the cists were two urns, two flat triangular 
dagger-blades of bronze, and two button-like discs of gold. 
The two gold discs and bronze blade, which have been deposited 
in the National Museum by Lord Dalhousie, were exhibited. 
In the third paper, Mr. J. Russell Walker, architect, F.S.A.Scot., 
gave some additional notices of baptismal fonts in Scotland, 
in continuation of a paper on the same subject read to the 
Society last session. The number of Scottish fonts which he 
has collected and figured, with measurements, now amounts to 
fifty-two. In the fourth paper, Mr. J. W. Cursiter, F.S.A.Scot., 
Kirkwall, gave an account of several weapons of bronze recently 
obtained in Orkney and Shetland, among which were a bronze 
rapier-shaped dagger, a spear head, a triangular knife-dagger, 
and a socketed knife, which were exhibited. The last paper 
was a notice by Mr. George F. Black, assistant in the Museum, 
of a sculptured slab recently discovered in the Isle of Man, on 
which are sculptured representations of the legend of Sigurd 
Fafnis Bane, as found in the Elder Edda. The stone was found 
by Mr. Kermode in the churchyard of Kirk Andreas. It is 
sculptured on both sides with subjects from the Norse my- 
thology. 


JOHN NASH AND THE REGENT’S PARK 
CROWN ESTATE.* 


EARLY a century ago—to speak accurately, on December 
NI, 1797—a_ report was rendered to the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, for their gracious 
consideration, by Mr. Fordyce, who was then Surveyor-General 
of the Crown Lands. The object of this report was to condense 
into reasonable compass various schemes which had long been 
afloat for the improvement of the metropolis. While London 
steadily insisted on growing to unwieldy, almost unmanageable, 
proportions, no corresponding increase had taken place in pro- 
viding for, or in any way aiding, the new order of things. More 


_ ™ From a paper, by Mr, Walter Simms (Fellow), read before the 
Surveyors’ Institution. 
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especially there was a neglect of proper means of intercom- 
munication, conveyance, and transport. The ways were narrow, 
ill-paved, ill-lighted, and in other respects dangerous. There 
were few direct routes from anywhere to anywhere else, 
Labyrinths of tortuous and evil slums met the bewildered 
passenger whenever he ventured a mile abroad.. There was no 
outlet for constantly-growing wants, no regulating or assisting 
the ever-increasing pressure. Congestion of the population 
threatened to become chronic and confirmed. Horace Walpole, 
whose testimony as a social gossip and chronicler of the 
manners and customs of his time is of first value, waxes pathetic 
in a letter addressed by him to Miss Berry and her sister in 
1791, six years before Mr. Fordyce’s first report. He says :— 
“Though London increases every day, and Mr. Herschel (the 
astronomer) has just discovered a new square or circus some- 
where in the New Road, in the Vza Lactea, where cows used 
to be fed, I believe you will think the town cannot hold 
all its inhabitants, so prodigiously the population is augmented. 
I have twice been going to stop my coach in Piccadilly 
(and the same has happened to Lady Ailesbury), thinking 
there was a mob, and it was only nymphs and swains saunter- 
ing or trudging. T’other morning, z.e. at two o'clock,” I went 
to see Mrs. Garrick and Miss Hannah More at the Adelphi, 
and was stopped five times before I reached Northumberland 
House, for the tides of coaches, chariots, curricles, phaetons, 
&c., are endless.” 

Matters, in fact, had been going on for years from bad to 
worse, and now the climax was athand. The authorities, with 
grave consideration and due delay, put the case into the hands 
of the eminent and experienced Dr. Fordyce for treatment, 
and, amongst other excellent remedies, he prescribed the 
Regent’s Park. ; 

As an important consideration it was felt that this new 
departure must effectually stop the ravages of the enterprising 
builder, so far, at least, as the north-west suburbs were con- 
cerned. Some were bold enough to predict that the new park 
was so distant from town that he would never reach itt Mr. 
Nash, the great architect, to whom subsequently the formation 
of Regent Street and development of the park were entrusted, 
was very strong upon this subject. He reported, ten years 
later, that, “great as the speculations in buildings are, the 
period must be very remote when Marylebone Park shall be 
enclosed on its northern side.” He informed “my Lord and 
Gentlemen,” His Majesty’s Commissioners,{ that “ Camden 
Town is already built and a considerable portion of the west 
side of Tottenham Court Road, so that in a very few years 
Marylebone Park will, on the whole of the eastern side, be 
enclosed by buldings.” There is a suggestion of a sneer, 


hardly justified by events, in his remark that “ Mr. Portman’s 
and Mr. Eyre’s land on the west side is at present uncovered, 


although they are ‘offered for building’” The building 
fraternity had their revenge, for Mr. Nash himself lived to 
see the day when they had carried their depredations even 
into the dim and distant fastnesses of St. John’s Wood 
itselfay piel 

In 1797 the estate was in the respective holdings of Mr. 
Hinde and the Duke of Portland, the termination of whose 
leases, in 1803 and 1811, left ample time for the Crown Com- 
missioners to deal with the property as a whole in such manner 
as might seem to them most fitting. F 

It was destined to gain vastly in value and attractiveness 
from the formation of Regent Street, the most important London 
thoroughfare of modern times. This was constructed in direct 
relationship to the proposed development of the Marylebone 
Park Farm Estate. In his report to the Commissioners Mr. 
Nash said :— 


“‘The new street direct from Charing Cross to Marylebone Park, 
proposed in your instructions to me, would be of such advantage to 
the Crown lands of Marylebone Park, by the additional value it would 
give to that property, as alone to justify the Crown in carrying it into 
execution, and of such advantage to the nobility and gentry occupying 
the principal houses in the west and north-west quarters of the town, 
in their communication with the Houses of Parliament, the Courts of 
Law, the Treasury, Admiralty, and other public offices in the lower 
parts of Westminster, that I have considered it under three distinct 
heads—its utility to the public, beauty to the Metropolis, and the 
practicability of the measure—and have drawn a plan showing the 
course of the street proposed, and its connection with the adjoining 
streets.”’ § 

Ae hee SUS te ey ee eee 

* Surely this must mean ‘‘t’other a/lermoon”’? : 

+ The Daily Yournal (1728) says that ‘* many persons arrived in 
London from their country-houses in Marylebone.” 

{ Lord Glenbervie, Mr. W. D. Adams, and Mr, Henry Dawkins. 

§ This plan was modified twice, if not oftener. The first idea was 
to proceed from Carlton House Terrace to Piccadilly, then take a slight 
icliine to the left to monopolise Golden Square, and so through to 
Oxford Street, terminating opposite Great Portland Street. Another 
was more upon the present lines, except that on the site of the Quad- 
rant was to be a large square with a public building in the centre. 
The inevitable colonnades and shops, of course, entered freely into all 
Mr, Nash’s schemes. 
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The Commissioners, in reporting to Parliament, strongly 
supported this view as being ‘so essentially connected with the 
more immediate subject of Marylebone Park itself.” Backed 
by such authority, it was a matter of little delay before this 
magnificent improvement, starting from Carlton House (the 
site of which is now occupied by the Duke of York’s column), 
and connecting itself with Portland Place, brought the Regent’s 
Park into direct touch with the most fashionable parts of the 
Metropolis, and So secured its future prosperity. 

Public competition was resolved upon by the authorities as 
the method whereby best to learn how to lay out the estate to 
the greatest advantage, and a premium of 1,000/. was offered 
for the best approved design, the cost of preparing the plans to 
be paid for in addition. Strange to say in days of keen busi- 
ness stress and rivalry like the present, there were no com- 
petitors. To quote from the Commissioners’ official report :— 
“There was no reason to doubt that the matter had been very 
generally known amongst persons of that profession (architects) 
throughout the kingdom, yet the only plans received during 
the life of Mr. Fordyce were three, and all of them from Mr. 
John White, who had a connection with the estate, from being 
the agent of the Duke of Portland, in the management of it 
under His Grace’s lease.” 

None of Mr. White’s three schemes was sent in with any 
notion of competition. His principal idea was to surround the 
park with a belt or fringe of fine detached houses and garden 
grounds, with an inside carriage-drive of two and a half miles, 
leaving the remainder free, as a handsomely-timbered pleasure 
park, except that opposite Portland Place and Harley Street, 
taking the New Road as the chord of the arc, was to spring a 
grand crescent of stately dwellings, with a royal residence in 
its midst, fronted by luxuriant gardens and a central church. 

Though this proposal met with a good deal of favour, it 
was deemed advisable to instruct the official architects and 
surveyors of buildings of the Land Revenue, Messrs. Leverton 
& Chawner, and also Mr. John Nash, architect in the Depart- 
ment of Woods and Forests, to prepare plans and send in 
detailed reports. 

The scheme of the former gentlemen was to lay out the 
whole area as a building estate, which looks sufficiently splendid 
upon their published plan. It included palaces, mansions, 
churches, squares, crescents, and circuses, with enclosures, 
gardens, and grounds (to say nothing of the proposed cavalry 
barracks). It was, too, a marvel of financial ingenuity, for 
although the whole extent was to be devoted to the creation of 
ground rents, these were only estimated to produce a yearly 
income of about 23,000/, whereas Mr. Nash, in his first 
scheme, leaving the greater part of the park intact, calculated 
on 59,429/. per annum. A Treasury minute, dated October 18, 
1811, while not overlooking these figures, stated that their 
Lordships could not approve of the plan submitted by Messrs. 
Leverton & Chawner, for appropriating so much of the estate 
to building, and thenceforth Nash was left master of the situa- 
tion. 

The report of the eminent architect is a ponderous and 
portentous document. Before descending to details, he in- 
dulges in a long and eloquent dissertation upon the wrong- 
doings of “adventuring builders.” He concisely points out 
what he calls the “principle of speculation,’ and its many 
attendant evils »~« 


‘‘The artificial causes,’ he says, ‘‘of the extension of the town 
beyond the New Road [which he takes to be the natural boundary of 
buildings of any consequence] are the speculations of builders, en- 
couraged and promoted by merchants dealing in the materials of build- 
ing, and attorneys with moneyed clients facilitating, and indeed putting 
in motion the whole system, by disposing of their clients’ money in 
premature mortgages, the sale of improved ground rents, and by 
numerous other devices, by which their clients made an advantageous 
use of their money, and the attorneys create to themselves a lucrative 
business from the agreements, assignments, leases, mortgages, bonds, 
and other instruments of law, which become necessary through such 
complicated 'and intricate transactions. It is not necessary for the 
present purpose to enumerate the bad consequences and pernicious 
effects which arise from such an unnatural and forced enlargement of 
the town, further than to observe that it is the interest of those con- 
cerned in such buildings that they should be of as little cost as possible, 
preserving an attractive exterior, which Parker’s stucco, coloured 
bricks, and balconies accomplish ; and a fashionable arrangement of 
rooms on the principal floors, embellished by the paperhanger, and a 
few flimsy marble chimneypieces are the attractions of the interior. 
These are sufficient allurements to the public, and insure the sale of 
the houses, which is the ultimate object of the builders, and to this 
finery everything out of sight is sacrificed, or is no further an object of 
attention, than that no defects in the constructive and substantial parts 
shall make their appearance whilst the houses are on sale; and it is 
to be feared for want of these essentials, which constitute the strength 
and permanency of houses, a very few years will exhibit cracked walls, 


* It is worthy of remark that both Mr. White and Messrs. 
Leverton & Chawner regarded as an essential feature of their scheme 
the opening up of Harley Street, Devonshire Place, Upper Baker 
Street, and other thoroughfares pointing due north, into the centre of 
the park. This desideratum Nash neglected altogether. 


swagged floors, bulged fronts, crooked roofs, leaky gutters, inadequate 
drains, and other ills of an originally bad constitution ; and it is quite 
certain, without a renovation equal to rebuilding, that all those houses 
long, very long, before the expiration of the leases, will cease to exist, 
and the reversionary estate the proprietors look for will never be 
realised, as it is not till the end of the builder’s term that the pro- 
prietor of the fee will be entitled to the additional ground-rents laid 
out by the builder,” 


This must have been valuable information to the Commis- 
sioners, always assuming that they were not aware of it before- 
hand ; but in any case it showed that Mr. Nash was fully alive 
to the wicked ways of the “adventuring builder” of the period, 
and would have none of them. 

He clearly explains the principles of his report, and the 
objects proposed to be obtained, viz. :— 


‘*That Marylebone Park shall be made to contribute to the 
healthfulness, beauty, and advantage of that quarter of the Metropolis ; 
that the houses and buildings to be erected shall be of that useful 
description, and permanent construction, and possess such local advan- 
tages as shall be likely to assure a great augmentation of revenue to 
the Crown at the expiration of the leases; that the attraction of open 
space, free air, and the scenery of nature, with the means and invita- 
tion of exercise on horseback, on foot, and in carriages, shall be pre- 
served or created in Marylebone Park, as allurements and motives for 
the wealthy part of the public to establish themselves there ; and that 
the advantages which the circumstances of the situation itself present 
shall be improved and advanced, and that markets and conveniences 
essential to the comforts of Jife shall be placed in situations, and under 
such circumstances, as may induce tradesmen to settle there.” * 


The plan sent in with the report differed materially from 
that which was subsequently adopted. Rows of terraces were 
designed to run, as at present, round the east, south, and west 
sides. The field at the top of Portland Place, known as Duppa’s 
Field, with a corresponding portion north of the New Road, 
were to be converted into a large crescent, with centre planta- 
tion and church, thus connecting Portland Place with the Park, 
“without producing the slightest sensation of having crossed 
the New Road.” A double circus of houses was to be erected 
on the rising ground in the centre of the park, a square (the size 
of Russell Square) in the south-east corner, and two corre- 
sponding crescents in the north-east and north-west corners, 
these flanking the Life Guard and Artillery Barracks, which 
were to monopolise the whole of the northern portion. In the 
park itself it was proposed to let out ground “in parcels of from 
four to twenty acres for the purpose of building villas, and so 
planted that no villa should see any other, but each should 
appear to possess the whole of the park.” The so-called 
Circular Road was made a great feature in all the plans. 

The important question of the revenue to be expected from 
the proposed laying-out caused Mr. Nash all the anxious con- 
sideration which he was asked to give it in his instructions. He 
made his estimates ‘“‘on the supposition that the Crown may 
become the immediate lessor to those who build, and not by 
the intervention of adventuring builders,” and, therefore, he 
steered a middle course “ between the rents which adventuring 
builders would give the Crown, and what they would exact 
from their under-tenants.” As a result he found the annual 
value of the immediate ground-rent to amount to 59,429/, and 
the value of the property at the end of the building leases to 
187,7247. These figures were, of course, affected by the subse- 
quent modification of his plans. 

It is little to be wondered at that Mr. Nash was sanguine of 
success, and tried to impart his hopefulness to the Honourable 
Commissioners, and all others whom he could influence. 
“ When all these attractions and advantages” (as set forth in 
his report, he exclaims) “are considered, a reasonable hope 
may be entertained that the great and opulent will settle here 
in preference to the present favoured spots in the vicinity of 
the old parks.” A high bid was made for the residential 
patronage of royalty itself. The foundations of Sussex Place 
were laid, and its architecture designed in reverent imitation of 
that chaste fabric at Brighton, which found such high favour in 
the eyes of the Prince Regent. But such honour was not to be. 
The first gentleman in Europe preferred “the vicinity of the 
old parks,” and the idea died stillborn. 

It was not until 1812 that Mr. Nash was enabled to com- 
mence giving practical effect to his designs, and their full 
realisation took many years.t| The park was not declared 


* Apropos of carriages, it may be mentioned that the first omnibus 
was started from the Yorkshire Grey Tavern, at the south-west corner 
of the park, on July 4, 1829, by Mr. John Shillibeer, of funeral 
renown. (This method of conveyance had been introduced into Paris 
some months previously with considerable success.) The vehicles 
were drawn by three horses abreast. There were twenty-two pas- 
sengers, all inside. Their destination was the Bank ; fare one shilling, 
or sixpence for the half-journey, including the use of newspaper. The 
first conductors were two sons of a British naval officer. 

+ The course he adopted was to let plots to builders at ground- 
rents (which the lessees persistently ‘‘ improved ”), the houses being 
built to his designs and under his immediate personal supervision. 
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“finished” until 1838, three years after his death.* Park 
Crescent, a continuation of Portland Place, forming an appro- 
priate entrance into the new domain, was almost the first 
undertaking of importance. The houses, we learn, built almost 
in the open country, were finished slowly, and found so few 
ready to take them that for a long time the future of the park 
hung trembling in the balance, and serious fears were enter- 
tained as to the practicability of carrying out the approved 
designs. “The works,” writes Hughson (1817) “have been so 
long in this half-built state, that grass has grown on the tops of 
the walls, reaching in some places higher than the kitchen 
windows.” 

Times were not propitious to the building trade. The great 
war with France was just over, and with peace had come, as 
first fruits, exhaustion, stagnation, and distress. The National 
Debt, which, at the end of the Seven Years’ War was 139,000,000/., 
and at the end of the American war 268,000,000/., had now 
reached the appalling total of 880,000,000/, Bread was dear, 
wages were low, the wheat crop of 1817 was a disastrous 
failure. No wonder that the grass found time to grow upon 
the unfinished Park Crescent walls.+ 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Upper Helmsitey.—A Consistory Court was held at York 
Minster on June 9, before a surrogate to Lord Grimthorpe, 
when a faculty was decreed to the Rev. G. J. Horner, rector of 
Upper Helmsley , near York, and Colonel G. E. Herbert, 
churchwarden, for the carrying out of improvements at the 
parish church. It is proposed to reroof the edifice and to 
build new chancel, porch, vestry, and heating chamber. 
Internal alterations are also to’ be made, the church being 
reseated and refitted, and other desirable improvements effected. 
The plans are being prepared by Messrs. William Lewis & 
Son, architects and surveyors, Stonegate, York. 


Sandridge.—The church of St. Leonards has been re- 
opened after restoration carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Wm. White, F.S.A., architect. The works have been executed 
by Messrs. Thomas Gregory {& Co., of Station Works, 
Clapham Junction, S.W. Mr. Forsey has acted as managing 
foreman, and Mr. Sentence as clerk of works. The principal 
addition has been the elevation of the centre aisle roof by the 
erection of clerestory walls, with windows, and a new roof. 
The side aisles remain as before, but the western end has been 
lengthened. The north aisle wall was completely taken down 
and replaced by a new one, and the north porch is likewise new 
entirely. New roofs have been put over the aisles, and new 
windows inserted throughout. 
the old plastering having been taken down, and the chancel 
door has been renewed andreopened. The old tower has been 
pulled down, and a new turret tower erected, with a height of 
about 80 feet to the vane, and roofed with shingle-wood. A 
new stone pulpit has been fixed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
Great Russell Street, London, and the hot-air warming apparatus 
has been supplied by Mr. John Grundy, of London and 
Tyldesley. 

Guyhirn.—In excavating a few years since for the new 
church the foundations of the supposed original Norman 
church were brought to light, and numerous fragments of early 
Norman work, such as capitals and mouldings, were found 
embedded in the foundations. The Rev. W. Carpenter, the 
vicar, had them carefully removed and taken care of, with the 
view of having a handsome cross erected in the churchyard in 
commemoration of the erection of the new church and parsonage. 
The cross (the design of which has been entrusted to Mr. W. 
Adams, architect, of King’s Lynn), is Early Norman in 
character, Io feet high, with a base 4 feet square, which will be 
surmounted with a new cross of elaborate design. The four 
sides of the cross will have recessed panels for inscriptions, 
and sun dial with arch moulding springing from clustered 
shaftings. The whole when completed will have a pleasing 


* Building operations appear to have but slowly affected its 
interior economy. As late as 1828 we read in the Croker Papers :— 
‘Sept. 1. Got up early and met Lowther at Lord Hertford’s to shoot 
in the Regent’s Park. He killed two hares and a pheasant, shooting 
very ill. I killed four hares, shooting very little better. We saw, I 
suppose, thirty hares and a good many pheasants, and but one par- 
tridge—a stray red one, I believe, from Lord Hertford’s.” 

¢ The land on which Park Crescent stands was leased in the first 
instance to Mr. Mayor, at 1,200/ yearly rent. His failure, soon after 
commencing the undertaking, led to much disappointment and delay. 
He also leased the Crown land forming the subsequent continuation of 
Harley Street at 3877, 18s. per annum. : 

The plans annexed to the first and third triennial reports show 
designs for twenty-six villas to be erected within the inner area of the 
park. Numerous applications were made, but the Commissioners 
decided (ctrca 1825) to reduce the number to eight, ‘‘to prevent 
destroying scenery and shutting out views.”” The :ane conditions led 
them to modify the original intention of enclosing the whole of the 
north boundary with blocks of buildings, 


The chancel roof is also new,- 


a 


effect, and tend to relieve the nakedness which at present 
exists around. 


-Goring.—Improvements are to be carried out at the parish 
church, Goring. Most of the suggestions made by Mr. J. O. 
Scott, the diocesan architect, have been adopted by the Building 
Committee, and the committee are making a fresh appeal for 
contributions to meet the increased expense of carrying them 
out. The Diocesan Church Building Society have signified 
their approval of the plans, as now revised, and have made a 
grant of 130/. towards the cost of the work. Since the adop- 
tion of Mr. Scott’s suggestions, several liberal offers have 
been received by the committee, and the building fund now 
amounts to 1,050/. 

Honiton.— The parish church of Awliscombe, near Honiton, 
dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels, has been re- 
opened, after having undergone a complete restoration, at a cost 
of about 1,000o/. The present work of restoration has heen 
carried out from designs furnished by Mr. R. Medley Fulford, 
of Exeter, by Mr. T. Mutter, builder, of Honiton. The high 
pews have been substituted by low seats of pitch pine, and the 
various approaches and avenues have been laid with Maw’s 
tiles, of approved pattern. The gallery has been demolished, 
and the organ which stood there has been removed to a new 
chamber. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—Messrs. White & Co, who for many years 
have occupied premises in Bull Street, being engaged in one of 
the oldest drapery. businesses in Birmingham, have just 
removed to a remarkable pile of buildings in Bristol Street, 
nearly opposite the Old Meeting Church. The quaint pile 
attracts much attention, being based on the old English half- 
timbered Domestic construction which prevailed during the 
latter part of the fifteenth and for a great portion of the six- 
teenth centuries. Thearchitect is Mr. C. Sharp Smith, of 18 
Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham, who is carrying on other imposing 
structures in important parts of the town. 


GENERAL. 


A Conversazione, under the auspices of the Society of 
Arts, was held on Wednesday evening at the South Kensington 
Museum. The galleries containing the Raphael cartoons, the 
Sheepshanks collection, the William Smith water-colour draw- 
ings, the Dyce and Forster pictures, and the Chantey bequest 
were thrown open for the occasion. 

The Berkshire Archeological and Architectural Society 
made an excursion last week. The churches at Avington, 
Wickham, Shefford, and Lamborne were visited and in- 
spected. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol mentioned, at a 
church opening at Clifford Chambers, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
that since Queen Victoria ascended the throne no less than 
two thousand new churches had been raised in this country, 
and eight thousand works of restoration had been carried out, 
entailing altogether an expenditure of thirty millions sterling. 

The Foundation Stone of St. James’s Catholic Church, 
Spanish Place, which is to be built from the designs of Messrs. 
Goldie, Child & Goldie, will be laid to-day (Friday). 

Mr. E. C. Robins’s book, on “ Technical School and Col- 
lege Buildings,” will be published next week by Messrs. 
Whittaker & Co. 

An Anonymous Gift of 2,000/. has been made to the re- 
building fund of Bedworth parish church, desides other dona- 
tions. The parish is exceptionally poor, and the work is 
estimated to cost 8 o00/. 

Gordon House, an historic building on the Castle Hill, 
Edinburgh, is to be displaced to make room for a Board school. 

The Stourbridge Improvement Commissioners have 
applied for borrowing powers for the building. of town offices. 
Plans for the building have been prepared by Mr. T. Robinson, 
and the sum required is about 3,000/. 

A Highway Bridge is proposed to be constructed over the 
river Tay, at Caputh, at a cost of between 4,000/. and 5,000/. 

Mr. Coulthurst, of Derby, presided at a meeting of 
municipal and sanitary engineers and surveyors, held on 
Saturday, at Kidderminster, when a paper was read by Mr. 
Comber on the sanitary works carried out by the Kidderminster 
Corporation since 1876. 

Mr. Smith, of Glasgow (F. & J. Smith, cabinet-makers), 
has presented four jubilee fountains of elaborate design to the 
town. 

The Watch Committee of the Birmingham Town Council 
on Tuesday agrecd to a resolution that the theatres and 
concert-halls in the borough should be visited, in order to see 
if the precautions against fire and the measures advised for the. 
safety of the public were carried out. 
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LONDON, JUNE 17, 1887. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HOLLINWOOD.—July 2.—Designs are invited for Laying-out 
Cemetery, Three Mortuaries, Registrar’s Office, and Dwelling- 
house. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Oldham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—June 20.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny and Newport. 

ALFORD.—June 20.—For Farm Buildings, &c., Calceby 
Grange Farm. Mr. T. Ward, South Ormesby, Alford. 

ASKAM-IN-FURNESS. —June 20.—For Building Board 
School. Mr. T. Butler, Clerk to the School Board, Dalton-in- 
Furness. 

BALROTHERY.—June 20.—For Building Labourers’ Cot- 
tages. Mr. J. Berry, C.E., 67 Mount Joy Square, Dublin. 

BANGOR.—June 22.—For Rebuilding Master’s Residence at 
St. Paul’s Schools. -Mr. J. Gill, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. 

BRADFORD.—June 18.—For Building Brick Chimney. Mr. 
S. Robinson, Architect, 55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

BREDEURY.—For Building Two Blocks. Messrs. T. D. & J. 
Lindley, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

_ BRENTwooD.—For Work at Congregational Chapel. Mr. 
S. Winter, Brentwood. 

CAMBRIDGE.—June 22.—For Flooring Corn Exchange. Mr. 
F, Waters, Architect, Cambridge. 

CHELTENHAM —June 20.—For Erection of Shedding, &c, 
for Agricultural Society. Mr. E. Trinder, Secretary, Ciren- 
cester. 

CuHuRCH.—June 17.—For Building Schoolroom. Mr. 
Walter Stirrup, Architect, 2 Commercial Street, Church. 

CovENTRY.—June 22—For Repairs to Spire, Holy Trinity 
Church. Mr. John Oldrid Scott, Architect, 31 Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 

ECCLESHILL. — June 18.—For Building Congregational 
Chapel and Schools. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 
Bradford. 

FALMouTH.—June 24.—For Enlargement of Post Office. 
The Postmaster, Falmouth. 

GLascow.—For Construction of International Exhibition 
Buildings. Mr. W. M. Cunningham, Secretary, 27 St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow. 

GLOUCESTER.—June 23.—For Construction of Railway 
Station. Plans at the Engineer’s Office, Paddington Station. 

GRANGE. —June 20.—For Altering House into Police 
Station. Mr. J. W. Grundy, Architect, Central Buildings, 
Ulverston. 

HAirax.—June 23.—For Building Twenty-four Houses 
and Two Shops. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 
Post Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HavtTon.—For Alterations and Improvements to Hayton 
Church. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, 
Carlisle. 

HEREFORD.—June 20.—For Protective Works at River 
Bank, near Palace. Mr. J. Parker, Engineer, Mansion House, 
Hereford. Messrs. E. Cousins & Son, C.E., Palace Chambers, 
Westminster. 

HINDLEY.—For Building Weaving Shed. Messrs. Stott & 


Sons, Engineers, Haworth’s Buildings, Manchester. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—June 17.—For Building Sixteen Dwelling- 
houses, Outbuildings, and Boundary Walls, at Crimble. Mr. J. 


Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


- 
~ 


HUNSLET.—June 17.—For Building Eight Houses, Vicarage 
Estate. Mr. J. E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. 

KETTERING.—June 17.—For Shop Front and Alterations to. 
Premises. Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, Architects, 1 George 
Street, Kettering. 2 

KIRKSTALL.—June 17.—For Building Thirteen Houses and 
Shops. Messrs. R. Towse & Son, Architects, Dewsbury Road, 
Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—June 27.—For Construction of Covered Service 
Reservoir at Oadby. Messrs. T. & C. Hawkesley, C.E., 
30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


LEIGH.—June 20.—For Building Methodist School Chapel. 
Mr. J. C. Prestwich, Architect, Bond Street, Leigh. 


_LINDLEY.—June 23.—For Building Stable, Coach-house 
Mistal, &c. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield 


Lonc EATon.—June 18.—For Additions to Prince of 
Wales Inn. Mr. J. Sheldon, Architect, Market Place, Long 
Eaton. 

LONDON.—June 27.—For Laundry, Washhouse, and Rooms 
for Aged Couples at Workhouse, Marylebone. Messrs. H- 
Saxon Snell & Sons, Architects, 22 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 

MoRLEY.—June 23.—For Extension of Tingley Mills and 
Fireproof Floor. Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, 
Morley. 

NESTON.—June 17,—For Gasholder Tank and Boundary 
Wall. Mr. F. W. Stevenson, C.E, Gasworks, Roodee, 
Chester. 

Norwicu.—June 20.—For Building Board Schools, Bull- 
close Road. Mr. J. H. Browa, Architect, Lower Close, 
Norwich. 

OssETT.—June 22.—For Building Shed and Warehouse. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 


OVENDEN.—June 18.—For Building Sunday School and 
Classrooms. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 
Northgate, Halifax. 

PADDINGTON.—June 21.—For Laundry and Receiving 
Wards at the Workhouse, Harrow Road. Messrs, A. & C. 
Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.G: 

PONTARDAWE.—June 20.—For Building Two Shops and 
Premises. Mr. J. Hay, Architect, 99 Gorse Lane, Swansea. 

SHREWSBURY.—June 25.—For Building Chancel and Vestry 
to Frewern Chapel, Buttington. Mr, W. H. Spaull, Architect, 
Oswestry and Shrewsbury. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—June 18.—For Building County , Police 
Stations, Cosham and Hythe. Mr. J. Robinson, C.E., County 
Architect, Winchester. 

SoUTHSEA.—-For Taking Down and Rebuilding Royal Oak. 
Mr. Archibald H. Ford, Architect, 11 High Street, Portsmouth.. 

Sr. GEORGE.—June 25.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. J. Medland, County Surveyor, Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

St. HELENS.—June 22.—F or Compound Condensing Engine 
Pumps, Boilers, &c. Mr. D. M. F. Gaskin, C.E., Town Hall, 
St. Helens. 

STORNOWAY.—July 1.—For Wooden Drill Sheds, with 
Stores, Latrines, &c. The Director of Works Department, 
21 Craven Street, Charing Cros3. 

WORCESTER.—June 17.—For Stands, Latrines, and Urinals, 
adjoining Grand Stand. Messrs. H. Rowe & Sons, Architects, 
17 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

WREXHAM.—June 22.—For Additions to British School. 
Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, 10 King Street, Wrexham. 
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ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
TENDERS. For Building Cottages for Mr. George Bolsover, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. Messrs. JOHN EATON & SONS, Architects, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 
J. W. Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne : . £820, 0) 0 


ABERGAVENNY. : 
For Building Villa Residence, with Stabling, &c., near Aber- 


. A. JOHNSON, Architect, Abergavenny. BECKENHAM. 
Once: bee Modine : tL For Alterations and Additions to the Cator Estate Office, 
‘J. Williams, Merthyr Tydfil. : ; 3,425 0 6 Southend Road. Mr. G. B. CARLTON, C.E., Surveyor. 

i“ < F. Cooper, Beckenham 4 ‘ ; : . £220 
ABERDEEN: Syme & Duncan, Beckenham . - . . F195 
For Fitting-up Lift for Warehouses, Aberdeen Harbour W. Astell, Beckenham. ; é , S . 192 
Offices. E. Palmer, Beckenham , , ; ; . 190 
JAMES ABERNETHY & CoO. (accepted) : se ELE NIOLSO G. Cox, Beckenham. ; 2 i , . 179 


W. Lovelock, Beckenham . : ; : < lag 
T. W. Jones, Beckenham . : : - He OS, 
W. L. Woodhams, Bromley . - : - 158 


ABERDARE. 
For Building English Wesleyan Chapel and Schoolroom, 


OO DO0O0C00C00CO 
010 O 60 6 0 6-0 0°09 


, yas S. Nyham & Sons, Nottingham . ; ; - 694 
fants and. Clade Meares, Gilbert & Gabbitas, Nottingham ‘ . . 677 


Trecynon, Aberdare, for the Rev. J. Hartle. Fotnataercenn eae 1 
cs r . 9 . . . . 
a Cone ce en peaye os oe os i é. K. Kirk, Beckenham (accefied) . + + 332 I 
Wilkins & Co., Trecynon . : : : : 655 ome) Surveyors estimate. fa eta . .. a 
Z : : P61 fe) ; 
mba gre vs For Erection of a Double Villa, St. John’s Grove, Beeston, 
ADLINGTON. Notts. Mr. J. BINDON CARTER, Architect, Estrell 
For Sewer Tanks, &c., Adlington Local Board. Chambers, Market Place, Nottingham. 

Sewer. Oscroft & Labram, Nottingham. . . .£890 0 9 
H. Catterall, Adlington : ; : : AEA as) H. Bott, Nottingham . . : ‘ ‘ . 845 eo 
W. Whittaker, Westhoughton . é : oui irka WERE Ts G. Pillott, Nottingham : ‘ - . J FE 5460 
B. Ratcliffe, Adlington : : . ; rw PR 27 ho Wea J. G. Thomas, Nottingham . " : . - 741 15 0 
H. D. Whittle, Pemberton . ; 4 ' 200 Se John Cooper, Nottingham . , ‘ . »- 732 fe) 
H. HODKINSON, Westhoughton (accepted) . PPS TOMS Hatfield & Frost, Nottingham . : . : re fo) 
S. Cowburn, Hindley . : : . : Sieh ai ea © S. & J. Cargill, Nottingham ; - ; « 69 . 
ie] 
fe) 
fe) 
ie) 
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H. Hodkinson : ; : ; ; re OG Ch . 66 
arles Starr, Beeston : : is ; B 
% Dome VAG satenteniia ll Gasic age a6 8 ; J. F. Price, Nottingham .  . Paget oe 
. . . . . . e . ° -_ = A a Io 
B. RATCLIFFE (accepted). ‘ : : . 242 15 6 J. H. ATTEWELL, Nottingham (accepted) 
H. Catterall ‘ . : . y : 24236) 5k BUCKHURST HILL. 
W. Whittaker - , cttshers : ad ae . 194 1 9 | For Repairs, Queen’s Road, Albert Road, Charford Terrace, 
Buckhurst Hill. Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
ASTON. Schooling & Wood . .. . . .. «#2;625-Reoumc 
For Building Boys’ Department for 250 scholars, at Board S. Blow. ‘ ‘ : é : ’ ci. dj $30140 0 
Schools, Arden Road, Aston. Steele Bros. . ; ; : A : - 11,425 Oysor 
T. ROWBOTHAM (accepted) : : - £2,850.0 0 A. W. Green . A : ‘ . . «1,204 40} 
This includes a Classroom for 50 scholars extra and Care- J. Fanthorpe. : . : : ‘ - 847.0 9 
taker’s House. John Powell . ; : : : 4-7 8 (APR, 


LObBEER Xx ADAMS, . 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, ‘““VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent 5 a a 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leading Architec pe 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and CASHMEN 

FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. : 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 
Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
h MIG) Sear ine Dori 
nN 


“VICTOR” DOUBL™ ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the ** Hurr’cane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enupie it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR ”’ permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 


Repairs may be effected in a few miinutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 
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| 
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ll Action, as desired. This class of 
; Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 


No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. ar es ee 42/- each. arf doors. 
’ For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 74x9. ie! 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. .. «. «. 63/= i i ion .. coy Dies omaebetaee 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x12}. i a re man iron Crepe otis oo Se eee 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. Size of Cover Plate, 5x5 


ers Depth of Well, 64 x3 diameter. 


**“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING, 
for right or left-handed doors 
thutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this_ Boring is 
used one of the ordina att 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of Spang 
is also made with a S 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
Crain powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
4 or left. “ 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is & most 
valuable acquisition, as @ door 
fitted with it may, be regulated 
in a moment to suit the varying 
7 - neipt of Peather. ne en 
any wind pressure. The topcap regulates the closing speed. The” Vict 
Butt Suthous willallow of the door being thrown right back without injury, 


0. 

i i i aa Ti er wres +. « 6-in. Barrel, 35/- 
be path Blige Cheek Aston and ina Adjustment 9-1n. me e 45/< 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. ,, 30/< 
157 ” ” $s but with om R-in. ,, 37/< 
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“VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action, 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No, 153, 
can be supplied with thig 
Hinge to order. 


No, 136, with Silent Check Action ., 35/- 
No. 148, without oa , rs ss 30/- 
Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5. 
Depthof Well#sx 3 diameter. 


Renairs to all kinds of Spring 


ROBERT ADAMS-— Offices: 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, S.E. 


or without the Silent Check ~ 
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ae y _BARNARD CASTLE. 
For pene Primitive Methodist Church and School, Barnard 
astle. 
Accepted Tenders. 


H. Donaldson, Barnard Castle, mason : £479 14 0 
J. Blackett, Bishop Auckland, joiner . 365 0 O 
S. Kirby, Bishop Auckland, plasterer . : + e470? OF 0 
C. Raine, Barnard Castle, plumber . : 2 (PG2I54. 0 
C. Raine, Barnard Castle, painting, &c. . IEEORES. 1.0 
J. & G. Wharton, Darlington, slater . é ee SO Ort: O 
R. W. Holden, Sheffield, heating ; : eon OO 
W. Appleby, Barnard Castle, slater . . Nene 37 Oi? 0 
CANNOCK. 
For Building Manager’s House at the Gasworks, Cannock. 
W. B. Anderson, Cannock . : . 2205 Or. 0 
J. Reynolds, Cannock . ‘ é : 201 0 O 
Peake & Smith, Cannock , : i ; ¥ Sr7QiIO oO 
J. Doughty, Cannock . ‘ : , ; eETOOMIS 0 
J. Roberts, Cannock , : ; : : emilee G7 
T. H. Kent, Cannock . : i 165 20 0 
C. Linford, Cannock . : : ¥50°"0.0 
Architect’s estimate 4 . . ‘ : 164 14 oO 


DENTON. 
For Building Branch Store, Stables, and Cottages, for Denton 
and Haughton Equitable Co-operative Society. Messrs. 
JOHN EATON & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


EXETER. 

For Alterations and Additions to Stables, &c, at 139 Fore 
Street, for Mr. T. Lethbridge. Messrs. WILKINSON & 
WARREN, Architects and Surveyors, Post Office Chambers, 
Exeter. 

J. G. Stephens, Exeter (lowest of tenders received). 


For Erection of Two Shops and Business Premises, Nos. 179 
and 180 Fore Street, Exeter, for Mr. R. C. Wilkinson. 
Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, Architects and Surveyors, 
Post Office Chambers, Exeter. 

H. PHILLIPS, Exeter (accepted) : - . £2,000] oO, O 


For Rebuilding Wall, &c., at No. 9 Higher Summerlands, for 
Mr. E. S. Thorold. Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, 
Architects and Surveyors, Post Office Chambers, Exeter. 

Huppy, Exeter (accepted) . . £ tOGh OO 


For General Repairs, Painting, &c., to No. 7 Higher Summer- 
lands, for the Exeter Corporation of Guardians. Messrs, 
WILKINSON & WARREN, Surveyors to the Corporation, 
Post Office Chambers, Exeter. 

Accepted Tenders. 
D. Reynolds, Exeter, mason. 
Mitchell & Son, Exeter, painter and paperhanger. 


For Rebuilding Wall, and General Repairs to Boundary Walls 
to City Workhouse Grounds, for the Exeter Corporation of 
Guardians. Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, Surveyors 
to the Corporation, Post Office Chambers, Exeter. 


Charles Morris, Ashton-under-Lyne 2903.0, 0 


For Building Residence and Stabling, &c., for Dr. A. Chambers, 
Denton, Lancashire. Messrs. TOHN EaTON. & SONS, 
Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


H. PHILLIPS, Exeter (accepted ). 


For New Warehouse, and Additions to Shop at No. 81 Fore 
Street, Exeter, for Mr. E. H. Shephard. Messrs. WIL- 
KINSON & WARREN, Architects and Surveyors, Post 


Joseph Clayton, Denton . 5 : ; 9 2;8972.0%0 Office Chambers, Hociet 
ENFIELD. W. BREALEY, Exeter (accepted ) 3 . £890 0 0 
For Erection of Villa at Church Road, Enfield. Mr. GILBEE | For Rebuilding No. 156 Fore Street, Exeter, for Mr. W. 
ScorTr, Architect. Escott. Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, Architects 
J. Linsell . MR Ss oy wh 7,2,200,.,0. © and Surveyors, Post Office Chambers, Exeter. 
Scrivener & Co. ; ; : A P - 2,199 0 O H. PHILLIPS, Exeter (accepted) . - #25055 Om O 
Te Boyce” . : : : . ° A eos, 3 1 O 
Bec SON 24° : : : , 57 24 CH alloy Le) FLEETWOOD. 
W. Downs ‘ : : : : : . 2,180 0 o| For Building Stores'in East Street, for the Fleetwood Indus- 
W. Shurmur . ; : : : suo L000. 0 trial Co-operative Society. 
Harris & Wardrop . ° ° : : Te Og On. O R. Jones, Fleetwood . : ° , : a EZ 105F On 2 O 
Fairhead & Son 2 2 , c pe, 000+ 0... O T. Whittaker, Fleetwood . ; 7 E105 2 Oe O 
T. & W. D. Patman. : ° ; A mz oo2e OO T. Riley, Fleetwood . “| : : : 1,950 811 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. 


GIBBARD'$ RELIABLE BLOCK FLOORING, 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WORKS:—TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


B 

\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. re 
S|) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the | S 
3 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /887, 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM, KESWICK, 
ART PLATES FROM “oad ti ARGHITEOT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has aoe in “THE ARCHITECT” car now be obtained ina 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Baro. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 


Price One Shilling; One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers. GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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GUILDFORD. KETTERIN G— continued. 
30ys’ d Girls’ Departments of ; For Building Six Houses, Gordon Street, Kettering. Mr. 
he Guil S F HA. COoPER, MSA, Architect, Kettering. Quantities 
by the Architect. 
A. W. Bruin, Kettering . ‘ ; : - £1,054 0 


For Additions to the 
" Resiehtor School, for the Guildford School Board. Mr. 


S, WELMAN, Architect, 137 High Street, Guildford. 


{arti i é : ° tLe 200 =O 0 t 

s F Hall Coahae 7 y pore 210| S. Manby, Sound: ons er 2k, ce)! 
FE. Seaber, Godalming .  . >. ce «4,118 00 0 |  W. Clow, Broughton. 9.) «+0 | 
R. Pink, Milford, near Godalming . . . 1,116 0 of J- Goode, gcse J 2 Mam’ sety ey Oho gree ane 
S. Woods, Weybridge . . -. ~~ 1,077 7 5| J- Bellamy, mess aioyy tay 3. 0° | hee) En 
W. Smith, Worthing ok ah oe a (9,056.16 0|  H. F. Henson, Kettering -° . ., .» «1/900 Some 
A. Ingram & Son, Woking . : - . 1019 5 o| F. Barlow, Kettering. . : : . - «99S; One 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford... + «y+ 995. 0,0.| © Ge Henson, Kettering’ “asis oiss >» sata 
P. Perers, Horsham (accepted) . . + 995 9 0 es i ner ettering =. . . . Gouue 
J. Singer, Godalming. : : : 5) he OO Te) 110 i sf ettering — . F . O75 \aue 
MARGETTS & NEAL, Kettering (accepted ) - » 930° Oe 
HATFIELD. For Erection of Two Houses, The Broadway, Kettering, for 


Mr. H. V. Bird. Mr. H. A, COOPER, M.S.A., Architect, 


i 3 s blich t : she ; : 
For Erection of One Bell Hotel and Drayhorse Publichouse a Kettering, | Quantities sipptied ly cheers cee 


Hatfield, for Messrs. Prior, Reid & Co. Mr. W. D. 


CHURCH, Architect. Quantities by Mr. C. Stanger, 21 Bricklayer, &¢. 
Finsbury Pavement, EC. aay eure J. CoLTMAN, Kettering (accepted) . . .£319 0 © 
Godden & Co. alia Pa Tle LF4O5t Oy £823 0 0 Carpenter and Joiner. 
Dove Bros. eS A ee Tek pe ee 200 oa o S. Manby, Kettering . eat . 
A; J. Taylor, Sep eae ok the Cee 684 °°}. Tawilson, Ketterioghan «stata awseodsariie 130 10 0 
Redhouse : : ; PS Ne fered, * 4 7a svete G. GINNS, Kettering (accepted) . , ; . 129 070 
W. Shurmur . f 5 Te S450 tO ago 694: 0 O 
Miskin . . . 4 ta al FO Sree 695 90 O Plumber, &c. 
Fairhead & Son . : - 21284040 718 0 oO A. G. Dorr, Kettering . ph oon aie .- 05 2a 
Holloway : ; 2 AMgi1 IOC 685 0 oO E. Cooper & Sons, Kettering . ; P 98 ome 
E. NICHOLS, Northampton (accepted) . ‘ ' (69 ote 
TE eee ! For Construction of Drainage Works, for the village of Barton 
For Building Shoe Factory and Two Cottages, Kettering, Seagrave. 
for Mr. H. Hanger. Messrs. GOTCH & SAUNDERS, Archi- J. Glover, Burton Latimer . : ‘ , . £86 
tects. Quantities by the Architects. R. Marriott, Wellingborouch > . ee 


I 
° 
H. Atterbury, Kettering. 3 A ‘ > «OL. 
C. Sharman, Kettering . “ieee : ’ Pet «ers 
J. Ball, Burton Latimer. : ; J 2 oo Aa 

fe) 


H. F. Henson, Kettering . , : : - £2,598 
E. Barlow, Kettering : : - ee 
C. & F. Henson, Kettering ; A : Aa Amey 


C. Sharman, Kettering . . - : ds, ARO J. Garfield, Kettering . : Sy pas . +» GOK 

G. V. Henson, Kettering . : ; : . 2,420 C. & F. Henson, Kettering’. ~. FN eit » OF, 2 
A. Barlow, Kettering : : s z ALO A. Barlow, Kettering . ‘ ; : ; ...0§ 1e 
F. Barlow, Kettering 2 ; P é - 2,397 G. V. Henson, Kettering - i 3 A 2 | G4 19 


T. Whitney, Burton Latimer. , a ; . 6411 
Margetts & Neale, Kettering : ‘ : . 60 10 


©, 6, OsO70 0-0 6-6 
G QA GOO") .010 10 
GYOrO 6°66: O OO ote 


Margetts & Neale, Kettering . - - SOAR 
W. J. PAYNE (accepted) . : : ; ba 25309 


——————— 


DIAEIOGANY & HARD wWwoobDnDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & OO., “noanlroNDon, =. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pme, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU. LONDON.” 


BUTTERS BROTHERS, ENGINEERS, GLASGOW. 


PERCY CRANE WORKS. OFFICES, 98 HOPE STREET. 


References in all 
large towns. 


eases 


¥ 


: 
: 


aay, 


: . | 


SISA A S7l Se 
Hi ees oe 


CRANES, To hold $ yard . £810 0 


Crane used for Piling. Large Stocks. Send for List. ss ee ae 
FOR SALE, HIRE, OR HIREH-PURCHASEH. ” Ta 10 ae 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITIONS, 1878 & 1879. 


THE GOLD MEDAL PATENT EXCELSIOR HOT WATER BOILER 


every other descri:tion o 


WELDED AND RIVETTED BOILERS FOR HOT WATER, HEATING, &c, 


MANUFACTURED 


E DW InRr LURES, SON, « WoonD, 


WEST GROVE WELDED BOILER & SAFE WORKS, HALIFAX. 
COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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| LONDON—continued. 


¥or Alterations to Premises, Market Place, Kettering, for Mrs. | For the Rebuilding of the Blue Boar Public-house, High Street, 
Scott. Messrs. GorcH & SAUNDERS, Architects, Ket- Stratford, E., and for the Erection of a House and Shop 
tering. adjoining ; and also of Three Cottages in Station Street, 
F. Barlow . £625 0 oO for Messrs. Charrington & Co. Mr. JOHN HUDSON, Archi- 
S. Manly £030 10 tect, 80 Lemon Street, E. 
G. V. Henson 560 0 oO T. Little, Whitechapel Ey org haL’ o 
W. J. Payne. tnt. sree 542 I0 Oo A. Reed, Stratford Y%4 97310! a 
LEICESTER. Norton & Son, Stratford . 4,9c¢9 0 O 
or Additions and Alterations to Board School, Belgrave Road, J. & H. Cocks, Mile End . 4705701 0 
Leicester, Eaton & Co., Whitechapel 4,538 0 O 
Major & Son 2 £4,434 Ono If, @adey J. Wood, Mile End 4,439 0 O 
James Stephens Sl. 2055.0) 0 W. Gladding, Mile End 4,429 9 0 
G. Hewitt . 4,161 0 O J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey 4.386 0 O 
Cox : 4,095 0 O . 7 : 
Histatesor & Son ee oF 0 FOO et ane Sra 
roe. 
Duxbury & Son 4,079 9 9} Nowell & Robson £16,980 0 o 
Henry Bland . 4,010 0 oO Coste ‘ Z ; ; 15,950 pa 
T. & H. HERBERT (accepted) . aCfpame OO Kellett : 15, 36 
55 fe) ae 
Clark & Garrett A O71 je QO J. Mears 15.572 0 0 
J. C. Kellett & Son (withdrawn) 3,803 0 O G2 Osenicn 15,482 ac 
LONDCN. W. Carter 15,201 0 Oo 
For Laying Out Burial Ground,. Tooley Street, as an Open W. & J. Neave 13,914 0 O 
Space. Mr. G. W. THOMPSON, Surveyor, 86 Queen G. Bell . 13,649 0 oO 
Elizabeth Street, Southwark. Bloomfield é : ; 13,031 5) OF O- 
Benedict, Newington ett3c05, 0 <0 T. Adams ; Sst See leas 12,900 0 O 
Carey, Sons & Co., Snowfields, S; E. 1e2ea Ol © Badham & Co. : ; 12.310 0 O 
King & Son, Mark Lane . 3 ; PosaO, 0 Guinness . 12,000 O O 
G. NEAL, Wandsworth eae 992 0 oO Hilton & Sons” . . . . 11,660 0 oO 
Liddiatt, ‘Wandsworth 980 0 oO Tanks and Filter Beds. 
or Iron Staircase, Victoria Bee ient. for the Metropolitan W. & J. Neave is & : : 3.647. OF O 
Board of Works. Nowell & Robson 3,500 9 O 
J. Mowlem & Co. ; ‘ eT Oe,» O J. Mears . 3,392), OF oO 
Newton, Chambers & Cass A : F PI 323.01, 0 Kellett 3,228 0 O 
Gardiner, Anderson & Clark . és ‘ panies 20g 0 20 Weaver 3,200 0 O 
John Jeffreys 1,194 0 O Bloomfield gmap te:. Ke, 
F. Bird & Co. 5 150.08 0 Osenton . 3.1111 On.0 
CHARLESTON FOUNDRY Co. (accepted te 796 12 oO Tronsige ood! 3,100 0 O 
For Stables, &c., at Upper Clapton. Mr. J. HAMILTON, T. Adams 2,930 0 O 
Architect. Badham . 2.075. OMEO 
Godfrey & Sons, Clapton n£287R0. oO Cooke & Co. 2,938 0 O 
Exton & Burton, Kingsland ~atZEGO. 0 Hilton 2.3371, 0n.G 
Bowden & Son, Walthamstow 25a 1 Ol O G. Bellt® =. 2.763, Ono 
W. Shurmur, Lower Clapton 243 0 0 W. Carter 2°50) Onto 
ss 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Stafiordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


a ey EE ake <RIPTION. 


< 
ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED @ ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS coPinos Fre 
——SSS 7 J y ElUe 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


semcwpazem ET err imal = 


HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE- EGE Ma BRICKS. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


22 & 23 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW ST., and 54, 56, & 58 CASTLE ST., 
' UPPER SAINT MARTIN’S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


WEROLESATL.E: TRON RZIONGERS. 
MANUFACTURERS of every description of Brass and Iron Work on the Premises. 


Large Stock of Builders’, Cabinetmakers’, and Upholsterers’ BRASSFOUNDRY. LOCKS of every description. 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


das 


SPECIALITIES IN ORNAMENTAL BRASS DOOR FURNITURE, PICTURE RODS, STAIR RODS, 
BACK VIEW. 


CORNICE POLES, STAIR NOSINGS in BRASS or IRON, ESPAGNOLETTE 
BOLTS, and IMPROVED SELF-ACTING WATER-BAR, or WEATHERING for 


FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


Gasfitters, Bellhangers, Hot Water and Ventilating Engineers. Sole Proprietors of 


| THOMAS BOYLE'S PATENT “srnasr VENTILATORS. 


Prices and Estimates on receipt of Business Card. 


& ASH GLOSETS. wr. 


LISTS FREE. 


FRONT VIEW. 


Manufacturer, 


PARKER, OXFORD, 


6 
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LONDON—continued, 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding No 
Strand, for the Executors of 
Jones, Kt. 
tects, 10 South Street, Finsbury. 

James Morter . 
Colls & Sons . 
Pritchard & Son . 
Edward Conder . 
Kilby & Gayford . 
Hall, Beddall & Co. 


. ° 
. e. 
® . 
s s 
. e 
. e 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 37 Cleveland Square, W. 
Mr. W. JACOMB GIBBON, Architect, 36 Great James Street, 


W.C. 
Wilkinson & Co., N. 
Chapman, N.W. . 
Rayment & Son, W. 
Gibbin & Son, W. 
NUNN, W. (accepted ea . : 


o 0 © 8 
. 
. 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 44 "Rectan Square, W. 


Mr. W. JACOMB GIBBON, Architect. 
Hickinbotham, S.W. . , ; ‘ 
Chapman, N.W. . ‘ ‘ . : 
Wilkinson & Co., N. . é : ‘ 
Nunn, W. .« . c 
GIBBIN & SON, W. (accepted) : : 


For Erection of a Parish Hall for the Parish of Christ Church, 


North Kensington. Messrs. J. E. 


Architects, 28 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Chamberlen Bros. . ‘ 
J. Tyerman 2 ° . 
J. Holloway 

LATHEY BROS. (accepted) 


° 


For Granite Carriage-way, &c., for the Metropolitan Board 


Works. 

Prickett & Son . 

T. Adams . ‘ 
Turner & Son . 
Nowell & Robson 
Martin, Wells & Co. 
Mowlem & Co. . : 
Stubbs . ; 
HINDLE & MorrisH (accepted) A 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- | 


hogany case and ‘tripod, £4 4s, 

Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS, —Ask for“ SurVEyisa List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
as ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough 
Cure for RAPE MARK. all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and is 


SS colourless. 
A SILVER MEDAL W'S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL REALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENGE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Tio and Sole Manufactuier 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, B.C. (Established 186),) 


is an Improved 

Brass of a rich 

golden colour; it 

can be mid2 as 

strong as mild 

steel, and will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wrought iron. It is 
largely used for p ump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles 
propellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
boats, &¢ —For further information apply to Patentee and 
Bole Manufacturer ALEXANDER DICK, 110 Cannon 
Street, London. 


OLUME. XXXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. 


Price 125. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


the 
Messrs. WILLIAM REDDALL & SON, Archi- 


LONDON— continued. 
For Erection and. Fitting-up of Baths and Wash-houses, 
Finchley New Road, Hampstead. 
J. ALLEN & Sons, Kilburn (accepted) . . £12,900 0 O 
For Erection of King’s Arms Public-house and Two Shops, 


17 Catherine Street, 
late Sir Horace 


js 5 £o47_ Git O Charing Cross Road. Messrs. WYLSON & LONG, Archi- 
. Mmtepiore Ker) KS) tects. 
pnt ie ee 1  femely Ts) SHOE Bia (gare MPS oes . £4,490 res 
° SF 2Orsr ©) W.Shurmur . : 3 . ; «. 4,462.nee 
; pa O21 OnE O Patman & Fotheringham a = : + £337 400° 
. sin idee Opt Spencer & Co. . ; . " A : em h25R70 O 
T. Oldrey . . : ‘ - A ° 2 4200;0 RF O 
Gregory & Co. . =: he : : ; « 451750) OS 
Ward & Lamble . : : ‘ ‘ . 4,066 0 oO 
i Rhodes. : , c - - - . 4,0603.0' Oo 
pee ate F E J. Chappell , d ; : : 3,872 0 oO 
. 549 © o| For Sewerage Works, Boundary Road, College Road, and 
. esc One Belsize Lane, Hampstead. 
: Wr ea7 seg ORO J. F.Meston . : : : ; . . £2,420 0 O 
Wall Bros, . : : ° - . .  24ToIRo o 
W. Neave & Sons . ‘ : : : 3 2a oo 
Felton 2 : . : : . . » 2,300) ORO 
‘ £855 i Killingback F : 5 ‘ ¢ ; o) 2,274 7 One 
; oe ar Nowell & Robson . ; ; ; 5 2274 eo oO 
‘ a5 omen RoGeRS & DICKENS (accepted) ; ; in 22ageo OC 
525 © o| For Decorations at No. I Courtfield Gardens, South Ken- 
sington, for Mr. Robert Morley. Mr. W. W. SECKHAM 
WITHERINGTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
i iithcu* Curts, ho NLGars ges - - ; : ‘ ‘ £650 oo 
5 J. Enderby . . . . . . . » 585 0 0 
Ee : ys C. F. Kearley ¢ . Py . : 575 9,0 
gr PTS Patman & Fotheringham . ’ . « / e 1565050 0 
: renomciee T. W. Heath, Earl’s Court.. a. 5aGar gt Oo 
; ace * Error ; should have been £550. 
Us For Alterations at 52 Strand, for Mr. J. Gianella. Mr. 
£1,088 0 0 BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect, 29 New Bridge Street, 
; tite So aloake o Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
‘ ; Tee eee Dovey & GRIMALDI (accepted ) : oLR7O5 eo .O 
‘ "918 o o| For Work at Manchester Road, Cubitt Town, E., for Planet 
: 2 Jgtzo? Oo Building Society. Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
; . +7 886704 6 Schooling & Wood . ‘ ‘ ‘ : sie 2 
: . > S80! 07 O if Powell ‘ F F ° . e bop Oo 
: » '9184q volnO STEELE BROS. (accepted) : ‘ i : * ok hae oe O 
WIND ow a Met NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
| Top-Lig —_______— 
_ BLIND VENETIAN A. CAPPELLO, 
COMPANY, | BLIND MOSAIC WO re S. 
4 LAWRENCE | * | Temporary Premises, 2 and 8 New Inn Yard, 
LANE, Send for Patterns of : 
LONDON, E.C. Blind Materials, Tottenham Court Road, W 
Ce eee )  PueeLists’ | wy, A.CAPPELLO has NO CONNECTION 
“Blinds, London.” SaaS Free on application. with'any shai: Trading as “‘ Cappello & Co.,” 


r “A. Cappello & Co.” 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on apulicaee for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects* 
BATH STONE, { Apeciiitedens and Builders’ use. 


Address_YOCKNEY & €Q., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE, 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURCH ST,,E.C, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written 
Lithographed by return — 0st 
certain. Plans, &C., bests! Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Out of 17}in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed oe round. 


At lls. 6d. per 100, delivered to vun at our wharf. lower &> Photolithographer and 
price eather ex i ship’ lerithe a ce Sample of Collotype Printer, 
ocks sent on receipt of Is in stamps. 
Z : Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. Wairte’s SYSTEM), 


For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 


on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PAvING AND STEAM 
JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal naile, at following very iow prices :—1}x4}$ Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 578. 9d. per square ; 1x 44ditto, 48s.; 124 Pitch Pine ,26s.6d.; 
1x4 ditto, 228. 9d. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Saw mills :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard : paneer cert. Oxford Street, W. 
e 3,158. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogeny, W: Pwriky Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, 8, & 
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NEW A RK—continued. 


For Works at Laundry, Additional Tan! s, &c., for the Lambeth | For Additions to Co-operative Society’s Premises, Newark, 
i: ees vege Mr. GEO. SHEPPARD, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 
ay, Hig olborn . : ‘ 40 OL O HAS. BAINES, Newark accepte . : oO 
T. Bradford & Co., High Holborn e : : se Lo. are a) + £433 
D. & A. Derrin, Southwark’ . bagi ae 28 0 0 NEWPORT. 
R. Crane, Sthckwall Park: Rbad © 27 10 0 For Building Children’s Jubilee Ward at the Newport Infirmary. 
H. CRABTREE, Westminster Bridge Rd. (accepted ) Py i hoo, Messrs. W. G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, 
For Alterations, &c., in C Block of Infirmary, Baker’s Row, E. N capes Moma my nenes by be rehia os re d 
Mr. W. A. LONGMIRE, Architect. aa ei Bice 
J. GILBEY, Whitechapel Road (accepled) . ess tO T. Goldsworthy, Newport Zieso 0 0 ~f650 fomo 
For Enlargement of Board School, phe by 4co Places. D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester 1,784 0 0 ied ek 
T. Simpson ; ' j A . £3,744. 0 0 G. Wilkins, Newport 1,698 I0 oO 442 0 O 
G. J. Kick f : 3 4 , c . 3,301 4S Inwood, Malvern 1,550 0 O 370 0 O 
J. & C. Bowyer : ‘ ‘ , : 3,206 Ke C. Miles, Newport 1,527 ou7o 468 0 oO 
Cc Walk *. : : ; : ; ‘ 3,018 Wm. Price, Newport 1.49% Oo 497 0 0 
W. Johnson ; q 4 : j . 2,960 0 0 Blackburn, Newport . 2,485 040 465 0 O 
; : Gradwell (the Exors.), Barrow- 
For Works to Board Sctiools. in Futnesé I 
: 459 0 O 487.0 0 
Alley Road, Tower Hamlets. Ricardo Street,Tower Hamlets. J. Linton, New 3 
ae port ‘(accepted ) 1,425 0 0 470 0 0 
a ce C, Christie . £015 0 o™~ Athetton & Latta. £54°°0°* 0 | 0. Ondidine Church R - M 
J. Holland . 407 0 0. J.T. Robey . 320 0 or building MAN at ogerstone, Newport, Mon. r. 
F.& F. J. Wood. .385 0. 0° °A: W. Deb 8 EAS JOHNSON, Architect, Newport and Abergavenny. 
tea Gg pe y eee ee Quantities by the Architect. 
Norris & Luke 327 0 oO J. Holland + Napa Oo CoMilee. N t 8 
C. V. Howard . 294 0 0 Haseltine Road, Greenwich. pier i No Eee : : ecinyaad 1 
Stockwell Road, Lambeth. Hey, Wiliams, S20 10, 0 NOTTINGHAM. 
H. Mallett . gtr on On sS,.j,.Jérrard BS root oO For Alterations and Additions to the Borrowash Mills, for the 
J. Holloway 29 0 oO J. W. Roy cig wee Earl of Harrington. Mr. W. H. RADFORD, A.R.I.B.A,, 
B. E. Nightingale 24 ‘0 o G. Jones ics ie tte) Architect, Nottingham. 
W. Johnson . . 23 0 0 T. Dowling. ire tts Oo F. J. Middleton, Nottingham ¢ : £3) 400 0 O 
R. Weston, Derby ; : 2,701 tL OmsO 
i NEWARK. J: Hutchinson, Nottingham ; : 2,5002 Git 0 
For Building House and Outbuildings, Newark. Mr. GEORGE G. Bell & Sons, Nottingham : : 2,490 9 0a 
SHEPPARD, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. C. Wool, Nottingham h ; 2) 4A ar O 
Cosham, Newark i F 4 : 3 . £943 * 0-0 Ee Shaw. & Son, Ilkeston . ; 2 2,440 0 0 
F. Duke, Newark ‘ : é ‘ : feo2G) oO J. Bromhead, Nottingham : 2,440 0 O 
Coombes, Newark . 2 ‘ : i as (6. FO. O F. Wartnaby, Nottingham : 22057 Ome 
Thrale Bros., Newark . é 4 ; - Hi PA 0 Pai da W. Walkerdine, Derby . : Dosey Onn 
Smith & Lunn, Newark 2 : P e290" 70 O W. Eaton, Derby : PAM ake) 
Brown & Son, Newark : . : : . 288" 0°. 0 W. Vickers, Nottingham . ‘ 2.2063 G0 
Crossland, Newark : : 4 , 2 °'282' 0"+o0 H. Bott, Nottingham ‘ . 2,295 0 0 
Lane, Newark . ' , ° : ce ae Op Fe) A. Brown, Derby 3 2:290 01-0 
W. Duke, Southwell . c C c . See sOThO 1, Hockley, Grantham ‘ 2,285 0 0 
G. & I. Clipsham, Norwell . . ; : eave ra oO Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham - 2,260 0 O 
DOBNEY, Newark (accepted ) : A : MoT oo |, F.SEATER, Derby (accepted ) ‘ 2, Wain. G 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 


SPRAGUE & CoO. 

- Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C 
Bizz. oF QuANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRABUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Pians of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CgRTIFICATH Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spragun’s TaBiEs, upon application. 


SAUNDERS & CO. 


LIMITED, 


RANDELL, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


"|WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


STONE BROTHERS, L”: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 


FARLEIGH DOWN, 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES 


In Marble, Wood, and Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 
Hearths, &c. Several hundreds on view. 


Marble Mosaic Adamant, rexpeniretiocr obtainable: 


FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 
J. & H. PATTESON, 


5 


SSSSSOSSSSSSHSPSOSSSOSSSSHSOOSOHOP OSS OOOD 


SIMPLEX LEAP 

GLAZING 
For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xx x+*«* + SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required. 


No ZINc, [RON, OR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD, 


PEP LPLLI LLL SLL LLL LL 


GROVER & Co. (#imited), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., LLondon, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
POSSSS COSSSOEESOSS PESTS SSCS SSCSTOVOVOOOE 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


36 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 
CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, Levels, Designs, DETAILS, WORKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C,, &C. 
HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BISHOPSGATE Street, E.C., 
29 LenA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON Park, W. 


ie SUMSION, Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY, 


ADDRESS :— 
Pere STREET, BATH. 


_TR ADE MARK. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 

OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
Office; 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Patent and Prize Medal Patterns as supplied to Marlborough 
House jor .R H. the Prince of Wales. 
Adopted by the principal Architects Catalogues free 
Builders supplied from Stock on Best Terms, 
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NORWOOD. 


STAVELEY. 


For Construction of Swimminz Baths, Upper Norwood, for the 
Norwood Public Hall Conpany. Mr. J. WATT, A. R.LB. se 


Architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. T. Marcus G. Stevenson, Eckington . . £1,429 o oO 
Houghton & Robert re Kerr, J. Fisher, Eckington. 1,410 0 © 
H. L. Hollow ay. , efils1801207R0 J. F. Wain, Chesterfield 1,270 0 © 
J. Smith & Sons : “nia vo oO T. Maskill, Sheffield . : 1,194 11 8 
Puzry & LUMLEY, Newman Street (accepted). 1,002 O O Wis Mullins, Staveley : .) ‘Sita oO 
Cole : 980 0 Oo J. HowDALL, Sheffield (accepted ) » 925 0 © 


PLYMOUTH. 


For Alterations to Premises, No. 6 Flora Place, Plymouth. Mr. 


WILLIAM JOHN MUSGROVE, Architect, Plymouth. 


St. Leonards. 


For Converting Malthouse, &c., into Nine Dwelling- houses, 
and Altering Two Houses in Mill Green Road, Staveley. 


ST. LEONARDS. 
For Aleetabions and Additions to Gensing Lodge, Maze Hill,. 
Messrs.y farecns PLOWMAN, Architects, 


Blackell & Sheppard, Plymouth “£1 066 10 oO : 
Turpin, Plymouth : ' é 999 I5 oO Hastings. 
H. Gill, Devonport . P : A ‘ 970 0 O F. Woodall . D . . . . - £3515 9 O 
Pearn & Son, Plymouth : 961 15 Oo P. Jenkins te i ice AST ek ache meee 
ae. King, Plymouth : 905 0 O Cc. & E. Harman . 3,491 13 0 
J. Dart, Devonport . 874. 0 0 Taylor Bros. . “ ee o C 
J. Fox, Plymouth 813 14 o| C- Hughes d an “ed 
A. R. Lethbridge, Plymouth 805 0 O H. E. CRUTTENDEN (accepte ) ° ate : 
Ree Hurrell, Plymouth . 1930 THAME 
Xowse, Plymouth 696 0 oO Ae Bee ae 
THOMAS HARLEY, Plymouth (accepted) - ae ays Ee ee idee Commemoration Hall, Bree. oo 
For Alterat’ons at ine Harvest Home Hotel, Tavistock Road, 3. ‘Helland, ae : : 4 Pee oo 
Plymouth, for Mr. J. Godfrey... Mx. W. J. MuscRovE,| Godden, London. ; 1 227% 0 0 
Architect, 17 Frankfort Street, soba Cooper & Co., Aylesbury . A 2,255 rome) 
Thomas Martin, Plymouth ; £449 o oO Grist, Aylesbury 2,158 0 oO 
Mussel, Plymouth ; 400 O O Gand e, Banbury : 2,120 0 0 
T. A. Pearn & Son, Plymouth 2555.0 @O Hunt Wycombe 2.056 oOo 
T. King, Plymouth 340 0 O Kimberley Banbury . 2,032 0 O 
Fi, Gill, Devonport. 332.0) 0 Holland, Thame 1,995 0 Oo 
Beli Baya te Plymouth . 314 IO O Kingerlee, Oxford : ‘ “ 1,987 oO 
ox, Plymout d : 07 I5 O 
ASR et ieee pint ae : 3 jJ. WELLS, Thame (accepted) 1,887 o 0 
T. Harley, Plymouth . ; 276 10 oO TEDDINGTON. 
Rowse, Plymouth ‘ : 276 0 O For a House for Mr. C. T. Dyne-Burchell, Teddington. 
Roberts & Hurrell, Plymouth - “ 527m OMRO Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, Architects, 28 Southampton 
Turpin, Plymouth : s , ; 2 1250) s Opn Street, Strand. 
Trevan, Plymouth K i c 3 247 OURO i Tyerman “ . £2 600 0 O 
J. Dart, Devonport (accepted) ‘ : ° 243 0 O J. Holloway : . 2,550 0 .O 
STALYBRIDGE. J. F. Collinson . F ; : 2,498 Oo Oo 
For Extension, Christ Church Schools, Stalybridge. Messrs. Lathey Bros. 2,499 aoe 
JOHN EATON & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. W. Hickinbotham 2,479 9 O 
2:427 70. oO 


Wm. Storrs, Sons & Co., Limited, Stalybridge. 


J. Pillar 


ERLOO HEROES. 
BY J. P. KNIGHT, R.A. 


by SPECIAL PERMISSION 


G.C.B. 


DEDICATED “Ss 


VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 


Can be obtained for Framing at the following Prices :— 


PROOFS, price One Shilling each (thin Plate Paper). 


PROOFS (SPECIAL), price Two Shillings and Sixpence each (thick Plate Paper). 
(Size 20 inches by 386 inches.) 


Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, 1 inch . . Twelve Shillings each. 


Fourteen Shillings each. 
Seventeen Shillings each. 


‘a 29 9 14 39 . A 


1 
93 ol $9 15 99 ° ° 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
The Publishers, “THE ARCHITECT anp CONTRACT REPORTER,” 175 Strand, W.C.; 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls; or through any Newsagent or Bookseller in the 
United Kingdom. 
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by TROWBRIDGE. Messrs. FARADAY & SON, of Berners Street, W., have 
For Building Town Hall, Trowbridge. prepared special devices in studded incandescent lamps for the 
W. Veals, Bristol . : A : - . £9,497 9 5 Royal Institution, Messrs. Collinson & Lock, and Messrs. 
Cowlen & Son, Bristol . ; A 5 9,450 0 O, Duveen, in Oxford Street, and also several houses in Bruton 
Hayward & Wooster, Bath : : : . 8897 © oO. Street. In gas they are providing tripod braziers, swinging 
W. Smith, Trowbridge. : : é . 8,464 17 6. censers, and the more usual laurel wreaths for the Atheneum 
J. Wilkins & Son, Bristol . ° ‘ : . 8,314 0 ©| Club, United Service Club, the Royal Institute of Painters in 
R. WILKINS & SON, Bristol (accepted) . . 7;925 © oO | Water-Colours, Messrs. A. & F. Pears, Mr. John Murray, the 
WELLS. Royal Medical Society, and the Danish Ministry, Grosvenor 

For Building Five Almshouses, Wells, for the Trustees of Square. 

Llewellyn’s Charity. Mr. C. BRowN, Architect, Wells. THE Mayor and Corporation of the borough of Luton have 
Bray . . . . . . . : . £675 © ©. formally inaugurated the new pumping engines for raising the 
Hawkins 5 - A A A . . 670 0 O| town sewage to the land laid out for irrigation. These pump- 
Ricketts : - : : : ‘ 650 © 0. ing engines were designed and constructed by Messrs. Hayward 
Merrick : ; ; : : : . 635 15 ©| Tyler & Co, of London and Luton, and are arranged to raise 
WIBLEY (accepted ) > ‘ : . : . 574 10 ©| oneand a half million gallons a day. The maximum lift is 
Architect’s estimate . , 5 . 600 oO O| 215 feet. The working of the engines was highly satisfactory, 


WOKING. being almost noiseless. This firm have -constructed a number 


For New Memorial House for six Indian Students, Oriental | of pumping engines of various sizes for raising sewage and 


Institute, Woking. Mr. WILLIAM I. CHAMBERS, Archi- sludge. 
tect, Woking. Mr. CHARLES CARR, bellfounder, Smethwick, has obtained 
GEORGE SHEARS, Maybury (accepted) $ . £990 0 o | the contract for a peal of six bells for Malins Lee, near Dawley, 
For New Residence and Studio, Cross Lanes, Woking. Mr. Salop. 
WILLIAM J..CHAMBERS, Architect, Woking. Mr. JoHN GRUNDY, of London and Tyldesley, supplied 
A. A. GALE, Woking (accefied). the heating apparatus for the Catholic church just opened at 
eps which has been built from the designs of Messrs. 
ugin & Pugin. The heating apparatus supplied by Mr. John 
TRADE NOTES. rans is a combination of ane warm bag hot eee a 


THE Jubilee year has given occasion for the publication of system which has been found most efficacious in several parts 
| of the country. Its adoption in a Catholic church is also 


several excellent portraits of Her Majesty, but we have not seen | ~ . : 

any equal in merit to a series of permanent photographic prints evidence of its economy. 

issued by Messrs. Marion & Co., of Soho Square, W. The THE proprietors of the Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette, 
portraits are in six different sizes, the largest being 36 inches owing to the large increase in its circulation, are showing their 
in length, and is a splendid example of photographic art. The | appreciation for the public support by increasing the size of the 
plates are taken from an original full-length drawing by Guido , issue permanently, 

Schmitt, the copyright of which has been purchased by Messrs. Ir is not often that an opportunity is given to speculators of 
Marion & Co. ‘The picture represents Her Majesty the Queen limited means, which can be compared with the one offered in 
standing by the throne in her State robes. The impression it | the forthcoming sale of the property of the London Land 
gives one is that the Queen is receiving a congratulatory Company in New Southgate, Willesden, and Chingford. On 
deputation, whom she awaits with her well-known dignity and | Thursday next Mr. H. J. E. Brake will sell by auction, at the 
graciousness—the laurel wreath at her feet aiding the idea. As Mart, no less than 320 eligible plots. They are situate in 
a whole, the attitude and expression are particularly pleasing, , districts which have many advantages as sites for residences, 
and the picture will well serve its purpose as a typical Jubilee and as the property is easily accessible, there ought to be brisk 
portrait of Her Majesty. bidding. The lots will be offered without reserve. 


“THE BAUDOIN FRIEZE.” 


A DECORATIVE FRIEZE (Beautifully Printed in Colours). 


BY PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


1 PLOUGHING. 83. MOWING. 5. PRODUCTS of the 
2. HARROWING. | 4A. CARTING. | CORNFIELD. 


Length, 14 feet 7 inches, by 15 inches deep. 
Price of the Set, 4s. 6d. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 4s. 9d. 


“THE VANGUARD OF JHE ACE.” 


(From the Wall Painting in the University Hall.) 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE BY EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A. 


Length, 7 feet 3 inches, by 9 inches deep. 
Price 3s. each. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 3s. 3d. 


A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate Paper, can be had, price 6s. 6d. the Set, including 
Postage. 


A COLOURED FRIEZE by M. BOULANGER, 


MEMBRE DE L’INSTITUT. 


(WALL PAINTING in the MAIRIE of 13th ARRONDISSEMENT, PARIS.) 


Length, 6 feet 6 inches, by 10 inches deep. 
Price 2s. 6d. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 2s. 9d. 
\* Bet gt ees Ce ee 


London: GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, W.C. 
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BENNETT’S INTELLIGENCE ASSOCIATION, of 377] Strand, 
W.C., have just issued a very valuable little work, called the 
Intelligence Quarterly. \t forms a most succinct, reliable, and 
complete guide to London and suburbs, and is issued at a price 
that should command a large sale. ‘ 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


GREAT activity is shown among the Nonconformist churches 
in the direction of chapel and school building by way of com- 
memorating the Queen’s Jubilee. A Congregational chapel 
is being erected at Fowey at a cost of 1,200/, Wesleyan 
chapels are to be erected at Masborough to cost 1,200/., at 
Polyphant to cost 4o00/., at South Normanton to cost 500/., at 
Annesley to cost 1,000/, and at Knockholt to cost 750/. 
Wesleyan schools at Greenhill, Derby, to cost 7oo/., and at 
Mansfield to cost 2,0007. A Baptist chapel and schools are to 
be erected at Wimbledon at a cost of 6,000/. (schools only to be 
erected at once), and at New Brompton to cost 3,000/. 
Primitive Methodist chapels are also to be erected at 
Masborough to cost 1,800/., Woodhouse Mill to cost 550/, 
Syston to cost 1,000/7.,, Langwith to cost 700/.,, Enderby to cost 
500/,, and schools at Belgrave, Leicester, to cost 650/. The 
architect for the whole of these works is Mr. John Wills, of 
Derby. 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


IT is difficult to find a term sufficiently comprehensive for 
describing the varied products of industry that-are to be 
found in a great exhibition. In 1851 everything relating to 
the fine arts was excluded and the whole Exhibition was com- 
prised under the heading of Works of Industry. At the 
French Exhibition of 1855 the title was “Produits de 
PIndustrie.” In the London Exhibition of 1862 an “ Industrial 
Department” was put in contrast with a “Fine Art Depart- 
ment.” The authorities of the Manchester Exhibition con- 
sidered themselves warranted in calling the first section 
“ Industrial Design.” Like all titles the two words fail in 
clearness. They are not to be taken as meaning designs for 
industrial purposes, for, with the exception of some cartoons 
for stained glass, and some patterns for textiles, there are few 
drawings in the Exhibition. In most of the cases the objects 
exhibited suggest that a design was prepared, and the title 


MOULE’S 


(J. Ww. 


FARTH 


GIRDLESTONE’S PATENT). 


might therefore be supposed to imply “ Products of Industrial 
Design.” But the existence of “Wool in its Raw State,” 
“ Medical Publications,” ‘ Specially Thrown Organzine,” 
“Temperance Lectures,” and other heterogeneous things, re- 
veal that design in the ordinary sense of the word was not what 
the lawyers call a condition precedent. 

Whatever may be the worth of its title there can be no 
question of the interest and variety of the section of industrial 
design in Manchester. It may not have the attraction of the 
machinery department for the local visitors, but we can honestly 
say that in every one of the 350 stalls or exhibits there is 
much which the frequenter of exhibitions must pronounce to be 
satisfactory and novel. 

The section may be-described as occupying a long hall with 
two short transepts in-the middle of its length, the crossing 
being marked by a dome above the very large fountain sur- 
rounded by an arcade in red: terra-cotta. The approach is by a 
gallery which, owing to the shape of the ground, had to be laid 
askew. This is rather an advantage than otherwise, as in 
any case the principal hall must be entered sideways, and 
there could therefore be no long vista available. 

Statuary is placed in the approach, but people are first 
attracted by the fine altar-piece by Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, 
which is to be placed in a church designed by Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A. The subject is the Crucifixion, and as gesso is used 
for the background, the painting has much of the effect of a 
fresco. The figures are about three-quarter life-size, and are 
painted in admirable style. Throughout the painter has kept 
in view the decorative principle in his arrangement. That a 
picture of the kind should be commissioned for a Protestant, 
church indicates the existence of a better spirit, not only 
among congregations, but in consistory courts. The example 
will be followed, of course, and we hope the artist may be 
enabled to produce a good many Scriptural subjects. The 
painting is enclosed in a splendid carved frame, having 
emblematic ornament which was designed by Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby. Mr. Norman Shaw may well be proud of his success 
in the production of so remarkable a work. 

On the opposite side of the approach Messrs. Shrigley & 
Hunt, of Lancaster, have examples of stained glass which are 
most effective, in spite of being placed in temporary positions 
with many disadvantages of lighting. They have also favoured 
the Council by adorning the lights in the Council-room with the 
arms of the boroughs in the county. This is a more important 
gift than will appear at first, since Lancashire appears to have 


SYSTEM 


The ONLY COMPETITIVE PRIZE ever offered was won by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Ki Gold 


WAS AWARDED ON ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE 


Charterhouse Schools 
Haylebury College 


Duke of Bedford’s Schools 


terbury 


IN USE AT 


St. Charles’s Schools, Brentwood | Sutton Board Schools 


Blean Union Workhouse, Can- Isle of Thanet Union, Minster 


Miecd=zatI 


CLOSETS. 


Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Convalescent Institution 


Union Workhouse, Old Windsor 


And Numerous other Institutions 


=i 


ASH CLOSETS. 


Where earth is difficult to obtain, ashes (fine and dry) may be used. 


The Engineer to the Company gives PLANS and ESTIMATES for the complete DRAINAGE of HOUSES, Schools, 
Asylums, &., on the most approved principles. 


a a a eae Sra aed siteei OA 
EARTH CLOS ETS—ASH CLOSE TS—0n an improved principle, are now manufactured and sold by 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Sa GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


ASH CLOSETS. 
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no less than twenty-five towns that claim the privilege of 
boroughship. 

As the visitor pursues his way towards the main hall, he 
will find much which is interesting at every step. In one place 
he will meet with the fine reproductions of Messrs. Elkington 
& Co., which are sure of admiration, even when placed near 
the work of Barbédienne or Christofle. Elsewhere he will see 
works in metal for which there are no rivals—we mean the pens 
of Messrs. Gillott & Sons. The case contains the largest as 
well as smallest pens that have been produced, and the finish 
is so complete as to excite inquiry about what can remain for 
the future in this form of industry. The examples of the 
various stages of pen-making reveal how systematic is the pro- 
cess which has to be gone through with the cheapest kinds. 
According to the catalogue the adjoining stand was to display 
Mr. W. F. Stanley’s mathematical and drawing instruments, 
but we found the space occupied by an exhibitor of precious 
stones. 

On arriving at the central part of the hall we see the great 
fountain and screen, in terra-cotta, by Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
works which worthily occupy the most important position in 
the building. It is not easy to convey a notion, by words alone, 
of so fine a specimen of what can be done with baked clay. 
The area is partly enclosed by four sections of a screen, which 
was laid on a circular plan, each being about 70 feet in length 
and 16 feet in height. If open spaces were not needed the 
screen could be made continuous, and, if it is ever erected in a 
complete form, it will be unsurpassed. The screen is formed of 
open arches, with a deep entablature, the whole being filled 
with ornament in relief and Italian in treatment. This most 
creditable piece of work was designed by Mr. G. F. Armitage, 
of Altrincham. In the centre space is the fountain, with a 
basin 30 feet in diameter. The deep red forms a pleasing con- 
trast with the shrubs which are near. . 

At the south-western end of the hall in front of their large 
kilns, Messrs. Doulton & Co. have a pavilion which stretches 
across the whole width of 60 feet, with a depth of 30 feet. It 
was designed by Mr. A. E. Pearce. As in the first the Italian 
artists were challenged, so in this case itis the Indians. In 
both cases the English firm can claim to be the victors. The 
colour of the glazed terra-cotta in the pavilion is charming, and 
the ornament is executed with delicacy. In connection with 
this part of the Exhibition are windows which illustrate a new 
form of Messrs. Doulton’s decoration. A large fountain, a 


hexafoil plan in glazed terra-cotta, and yellow, grey, and blue . 


HER 


MAKERS TO 


in colour, harmonises with the pavilion. Messrs. Doulton’s art 
works are met in other works throughout the building. The 
vigorous panels by Mr. Tinworth, 7) he Release of Barabbas a 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem are here, with capital examples 0 

painted panels. Every new opportunity seems to incite Messrs. 
Doulton to bolder attempts, and, in this case, they have done 
much to give character not only to the section of industrial 
design, but to the whole Exhibition. . ; 

They have not forgotten the more prosaic forms of their 
productions. The “ glazed earthenware,” which has developed 
into works of art like the Indian screen, 1s never likely to be 
superseded in its applications to sanitation. Messrs. ee 
contribute samples of drain-pipes of all sizes. The self-ad- 
justing joints, the interceptors, the water-waste Sg ak es 
syphons, flushing tanks, valves, taps, &c., have made their 
name as well known in construction as their faience is in 
industrial art. Here, too, we see the “silicon tread,” which 
no traffic appears to affect, and other inventions, which denote 
that the Lambeth Pottery is always seeking new modes of 
enterprise. 

Mesers Thomas Lawrence & Son, of Bracknell, have boldly 
set up an Italian composition in order to display how much can 
be done with their well-known “rubber bricks.” It is a niche 
with a conche head, flanked with pilasters, partly fluted and 
partly panelled with ornament in relief, and with an enriched 
cornice. The design and execution are creditable. | We con- 
sider this test to be as rigorous as could well be devised. The 
niche makes it palpable that Italian ornament of a refined kind 
can be carried out in the Bracknell bricks. The arrises are as 
sharp as if they were in metal, and the curves can be formed to 
any contour. The interest of the carved work may cause the 
specimens of facing bricks, tiles, cresting, &c., to be overlooked 
by some visitors, but architects and builders will at once recog- 
nise the value of such colour and material. — 

Messrs. Cliff & Sons’ stand has an architectural appearance 
that is striking. Two sides are arched, the ring being formed 
of glazed moulding bricks specially adapted for such purpose, 
and the spandrels being filled with open ornament. The frieze 
is also open, and suggests a new application of the material for 
fascias. The stand is filled with as many of the productions of 
the works as space will allow, ranging from hanging tiles to 
vases for drawing-rooms. The wall decoration comprises tiles 
of every shade, and several examples of the admirable 
“soraffito” panels. The sanitary work has the completeness we 
expect from Messrs. Cliff. 


MAJESTY 


By Special Appointment, A.D. May 18, 1876. 
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It was, we suppose, no more possible to place all exhibitors 
on an equal footing in Manchester than in one of the great 
capitals. Whatever may be the cause, some of the best works 
in the Exhibition will remain unknown to the visitor who con- 
fines himself to the central nave. Should he have a desire to 
see many things of great importance in construction he must 
venture from “Industrial Design” into “ Chemical and Col- 
lateral Industries ” :— 

It is easy to recognise the skilful hand of Mr. Lewis F. 


that unity of appearance that is so difficult to attain. The 
centre is formed by a chimneypiece, with panels inserted of a 
bold floral pattern ; the over-mantel has lustrous tiles of ruby 
and purple, and above are circular plaques corresponding in 
style. A mosaic frieze in dark brown runs along the stand. 
On each side of the fireplace are figure panels, with delicate 
borders. The dado is of Persian tiles. At the wings are fire- 
places and wall decoration of a different kind, one having 
figures by Mr. Day, which were given in Zhe Architect. The 
floor is made up of mosaic and tiles. This stand merits the 
study of architects and decorators. We would also advise 
many exhibitors to draw a lesson from it for the disposition of 
goods. The position of the stand is not favourable for the dis- 
play of so much beauty in form and colour, and for that reason 
we are the more emphatic in recommending our readers to give 
the tiles their attention. 

Messrs. Edward Smith & Co., of Coalville, in an adjoining 
stand have two kinds of mosaic in flocrs, and a mosaic dado 
which might be described as a peacock pattern. The tesserze 
have a broken surface which ieflects the light in a pleasing way, 
and there is no doubt much can be made of this material in 
wall decoration. For many places these tesserze would be most 
eligible, in others they would serve as a contrast and impart 
richness of effect. There are four examples of hexagonal and 
square tiles in soft greys and yellows, and embossed tiles with 
effective patterns. 

Messrs. Craven, Dunnill & Co., Limited, like their neigh- 
bours, try to make the most of the limited space assigned to 
them, by applying tiles to the sides and floor. The chimney- 
pieces suggest the applicability of Barbotine tiles to decoration, 
and elaborate landscape and figure paintings may be seen on 
them. There are some good dados, and hearths and kerbs 
having novelty of style. 

In arranging the stands, it was probably considered that 
flooring of all kinds are allied, for between the tiles and mosaics 


. 


we find wood blocks. Messrs. M. C. Duffy & Son have laid 
the floor of the council chamber of the Exhibition with their 
patent wood blocks, which suggests the opinion that is held of 
an invention that is not a local one. Inthe Exhibition they 
have specimens which explain the advantages of the system. 
By using blocks in two shades of the same wood, or different 
woods, the monotony of ordinary flooring is obviated. The 
blocks can also be laid on concrete without difficulty. A 


_ glance at any of the pieces makes it plain that the floors must 
Day throughout the stand of Messrs. Maw & Co., which has 


be of an enduring character, as every portion is, as it were, 
locked to its neighbours. 

The Keighley Timber and Saw Mills Company have a 
representative collection of machine-made joinery, suggesting 


_ that there is little need to go abroad for work of the kind, when 
| it can be produced here under good management. 


(To be continued.) 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE extension of the movement which has for its object the 
insuring of thoroughly competent plumbers is largely in the 


| hands of architects who, if they give preference to registered 


plumbers, as there is no doubt they are only too glad to do, will 
prepare the way for a generally higher order of plumbers’ work. 
It has been the experience of architects too often that, if the 
work were to be properly done, they ought to do it with their 
own hands, for that was what it really amounted to, seeing 
that workmen could not be relied on to do the simplest matter 
correctly whenever the supervising eye was taken off them. The 
Plumbers’ Company throughout the movement have persever- 
ingly and energetically sought counsel and co-operation 
from architects, and we hope that the future will bring them a 
still larger amount.of support from the profession. ’ 

Last week a public meeting of plumbers, architects, builders, 
and others interested in the movement was held in the Burgh 
Court, Dundee, when Mr. Coles made a statement regarding 
the action taken by the Company of Plumbers and the City and 
Guilds of London for the advancement of technical education 
amongst plumbers. There was a large attendance of master 
and operative plumbers, architects, and builders. Provost 
Ballingall presided, and was supported on the platform by 
Professor Ewing, Dr. Anderson, Bailie M:Culloch, Councillor 
Stephenson, and Mr. Coles. 
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The Provost remarked that sanitary plumbing affected the 
well-being of the community from a public health point of 
view, and he had pleasure in asking Mr. Coles, the honorary 
secretary of the General Council on Sanitary Plumbing in con- 
nection with the City and Guilds of London, to address the 
meeting. 

Mr. Coles said the first step the Plumbers’ Company of 
London took with the view of effecting a general improvement 
in the efficiency of plumbers’ craftsmanship was to hold a con- 
ference with the plumbers of London and the provinces. As 
the result of that conference it was ascertained that the craft 
suffered to a large extent through building contracts being 
accepted without particularising plumbers’ work, because there 
was no system by which the public could distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified plumbers ; also because there was no 
adequate supervision of new buildings by the sanitary authori- 
ties; and, lastly, because a large number of insufficiently 
skilled men were engaged in the trade. 
remedying this state of matters, it was agreed that a system of 
registering and adequately training plumbers was necessary. 
About 1,000 had now been registered, two-thirds of whom 
were operatives and the remainder master plumbers. The City 
and Guilds of London had arranged classes for theoretical and 
practical instruction, which were attended in the session 
recently closed by 403 students, who were taught drawing, 
patternmaking, plain geometry, the properties of metals, the 
action of acids and air upon metals, the behaviour of metals in 
different forms, elementary chemistry, and practical mechanics, 
the fee for the course being 12s. 6¢. to apprentices and 25s. to 
others. 

Dr. Anderson said it appeared to him that voluntary 
registration by a trades company of a few picked men in each 
district would not suffice to protect the public interests. His 
opinion was that such men would by their superior intelligence, 
enterprise, and sagacity contrive to gather to themselves the 
cream of the trade, and, taking advantage of this method of 
registration, would use it simply as a trade advertisement. 
From a trade point of view it was laudable enough, but from a 
public health point of view he did not think it was sufficient, 


because it did not prevent the evils which were a source of | 


danger to the public health. ‘Those evils arose largely from 
““scamped” work. Then there was a body of men practising 
as plumbers who had no more right to practise as 
plumbers than he had. He wanted to know how this 


system of registration was to prevent these men producing 


With the view of | 


bad work. It was necessary that Parliament should interfere. 
That intervention could be brought about without injuring the 
trade in the least ; for what benefited and protected the public 
benefited the trade. What was required in a Parliamentary 
measure was:—(1) A_ standard qualification, universally 
applicable, which should be the sole qualification entitling a 
man to practise as a plumber ; (2) that every man so qualified 
should be registered by the local authority ; (3) that unqualified 
and non-registered persons should be prohibited from practising 
as plumbers ; (4) that the local authority should frame rules 
and regulations to control and supervise all plumberwork. 
The necessity for supervision could not be questioned by any 
| one who knew the facts. It was absolutely necessary to intro- 
| duce some measure to prevent “ scamped” work going on, and 
to make it effectual such a measure must be universally ap- 
plicable. ; . 

Councillor Stephenson thought the fault rested entirely with 
the public. During past years the architects and builders 
strove to meet the public wish to have a cheap and shoddy 
article. Inspection would not improve the plumberwork. 
The public taste must be educated. 

Mr. R. Keith thought Dr. Anderson had been rather hard 
on the plumbers. Quite a revolution had taken place in the 
trade during the past few years, and the Dundee plumbers 
endeavoured to accept every improvement that was brought 
forward. 

It was then moved by Mr. Stewart Robertson, Dundee, and 
seconded by Mr. Frew, Perth, “ That this meeting of plumbers, 
builders, architects, and others approve the system adopted by 
the Plumbers’ Company of registering plumbers and promoting 
their technical education, in view of the important position 
which the plumbers’ craft occupies in relation to public health, 
and that the meeting agree to the formation of a local branch, 
upon condition that the executive and examiners be practically 
acquainted with the Scotch methods of plumbing and its 
technicalities.” : 

Professor Ewing rose to move that the meeting. proceed to 
the formation of a committee. Voluntary registration, he said, 
would pave the way for compulsory legislation. He had looked 
into the examination which the City and Guilds hold for the 
encouragement of the technical education of plumbers, and 
thought the papers were exceedingly fair. They were about to 
open a new technical school in Dundee, and one of the first 
considerations which the publicly-elected committee should 
| give their attention to was whether they should institute classes 
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applicable to plumbers and plumberwork. He should be very 
happy to give what little co-operation he could as regards the 
theory. 

Bailie M‘Culloch seconded. 

A large local committee, comprising both masters and men, 
representing Forfarshire, Perthshire, and Fifeshire, was then 
appointed. Mr. W. Farquharson, jun, was appointed local 


secretary. ) 5 
A vote of thanks to the Provost terminated the proceedings. 


MR. GEORGE BENTON. 


ON Friday last the death occurred, at his residence, Clyne 
House, Stretford, of Mr. George Benton, the well-known con- 
tractor. Like most of his predecessors and contemporaries in 
the same calling, Mr. Benton was an entirely self-made man. 
He was born at Dore, on the Sheffield side of Derbyshire, on 
November 4, 1825. His parents were in comparatively humble 
circumstances, his father being a journeyman stonemason. 
After receiving an ordinary education he was apprenticed to a 
file-cutter in Sheffield. Before the term of his apprenticeship 
expired he got his indentures cancelled, preferring to follow his 
father’s trade. For some few years he worked as a journeyman 
mason in the construction of various railways, ultimately settling 
down at Glossop as a master builder and contractor. His first 
important railway contract was the construction of the Oldham, 
Ashton, and Guide Bridge line. In 1861 he took into partner- 
ship the late Sir Abraham Woodiwiss, in connection with whom 
he carried out several important undertakings, including the 
Marple Viaduct, the Chesterfield and Sheffield railway, the 
lines between Tinsley and Rotherham, West Riding and 
Grimsby, Settle and Carlisle, Newark and Bottesford, Bottes- 
ford, Melton, and Tilton ; Tilton and Leighton, and the Sutton 
Bridge Dock, near Peterborough. In 1869 he arrived in Man- 
chester, and took up his residence at Clyne House, mainly 
through the important contract he had undertaken in con- 
structing the Cheshire Lines railway between Cornbrook Junc- 
tion and Garston. His last most important work was the 
Audenshaw reservoirs for the Manchester Corporation, on 
which he was occupied from 1877 until 1884. As a contractor 
Mr. Benton bore the highest character for the excellence and 
thorough honesty of his work. He had been some years 
churchwarden of Stretford in the ancient parish of Man- 
chester. In this capacity he had taken considerable interest in 
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the restorations now going on in the Manchester Cathedral, 
and had been a liberal donor to the work now completed on 
the north side of the nave. Probably his last public appear- 
ance was on May 1, 1886, at the Cathedral, when he presented 
to the Dean and Canons and officers of the church a very 
beautiful stained-glass window in the clerestory over the arch, 
which he had previously borne the expense of restoring. 


PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE IN HARBOUR WORKS. 


A MATTER of the highest possible importance and interest to 
all connected with the construction and management of har- 
bours has been brought to light at Aberdeen. Two years since, 
says the Dundee Advertiser, the Aberdeen Harbour Commis- 
sioners opened a graving dock. The dock was formed of Port- 
land cement concrete, the steps being lined with granite ashlar. 
A few months ago it was noticed that the concrete entrance 
walls, which are not lined with granite, had become swollen, 
and that the surface had begun to show cracks. Investigation 
as to the cause was at once made, and Mr. W. Smith, the 
harbour engineer, suspecting that chemical action was inducing 
the mischief, conferred with Professor Brazier, of Aberdeen 
University, who analysed briquettes of the Portland cement 
used in the construction of the graving dock, and also samples 
of the concrete taken from the entrance walls of the dock. 
From the analysis made it appeared that the action of the sea 
water on the Portland cement itself, as well as on the cement in 
the concrete, caused an expansion and softening of the cement 
in consequence of the deposit of magnesia from the sea water, 
and also led to the formation of carbonate of lime by the union 
of the carbonic acid contained in the sea water with the lime in 
the cement. This somewhat startling discovery must neces- 
sarily receive great attention. Within the past quarter of a 
century a great number of sea-works have been formed of 
Portland cement concrete. At Aberdeen itself there is a break- 
water of nearly a thousand feet entirely formed of concrete. 
In various ways it has required patching since its construction 
fifteen years ago, but the idea that its defects were due to 
chemical action did not occur to the harbour engineer till last 
year. He then mentioned the matter in a paper communicated 
to the Institute of Civil Engineers, the paper being 
printed in the first part of the Transactions of the Institute 
for 1886-87. The remarkable point in regard to the grav- 
ing dock at Aberdeen is the rapidity of the chemical 
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action of the sea water upon it, as compared with the 
length of time that similar action has had opportunity of 
taking effect on sea-works. We understand the greater effect 
is ascribed to the fact that the pressure of the water in the 
dock is much heavier than is the pressure of the water on the 
sea-works. Inthe former case the pressure is from five to 
eleven pounds per square inch ; in the latter it must be very 
light, except when the waves drive heavily against the works. 
Till the present time there does not appear to have been any 
investigation as to the chemical action of sea-water upon 
concrete. Now that science has been called in, and has made 
the discovery that concrete must give way before the sea, it will 
be the task of chemists to look out for some countervailing sub- 
stance which shall prevent the decay that seems to be inevitable. 
It is something that science has shown the danger that is being 
run ; it will redound more to the honour of scientific men if 
they can indicate the means by which the impending calamity 
can be avoided. 

On Monday, at a meeting of the Harbour Board, there was 
submitted the report of the Maintenance of Works Committee 
with reference to repairs which the harbour engineer proposed 
should be made on the graving dock, and which, he estimated, 
would cost 9007. The report was accompanied with statements 
by Professor Brazier, as to analyses showing chemical action of 
sea-water on the Portland cement, this action tending, it was 
pointed out, to decompose the cement. It was agreed on the 
suggestion of the Lord Provost to refer the whole matter to the 
Board in committee. 


JERRY BUILDING IN ROME. 


ACCORDING to the correspondent of the Zz7mes, a novel strike 
is threatened in Rome. The construction of houses in the new 
part of the city, and especially in those sections which have 
been demolished and rebuilt, has been carried on under regu- 
lations so bad, or so easily evaded, that the new quarter is the 
most disgraceful appendix to a great city to be found in all 
Europe. The houses are huge, tasteless, stucco palaces, so 
high as to shut off the sunlight—necessary above all things in 
Rome—from the lower storeys of the houses opposite. They 
are ill-constructed, so that in more than one case they have 
fallen into the spaces in front of them, and flimsy and ill-con- 
trived, so that one hears the common domestic sounds from 
apartment to apartment and from storey to storey. There is | 


i 


the least possible attention to the sanitary requisites which 
decency would permit—in short, the quarter is a huge congeries 
of “jerry” dwellings, built on speculation, in which no person 
who regards personal comfort would continue to reside except 
on compulsion, and it is in general, zsthetically and economic- 
ally, a disgrace to Rome. To this condemnation there are but 
few exceptions, so that the new Rome is compromising the 
character and injuring the future prosperity of the capital. 

The Municipality, becoming finally awake to the state of 
affairs, has enacted new and more rigorous regulations for 
future construction, which will in part prevent such monstrous 
failures as some of those now visible. The contractors and 
speculators have called a general meeting to protest against 
this interference with the acquired rights and interests of the 
building trade. They threaten disorders among the workmen, 
and decline all responsibility for them when they arise owing 
to the stoppage of the works, Building has been a huge 
speculation here for years past. Contractors with limited 
means have built to sell, mortgaging the houses as soon as 
built to get means to carry on their operations, and finishing 
and letting the houses in many cases before the walls were dry. 
It appears that the new regulations will check this speed and 
compel more careful building and mature examination of the 
plans ; and for the general good it is much to be hoped that 
the Municipality will firmly maintain the new regulations. 
The subject is of incalculable importance to the future of 
Rome. 


——_—_——— 


THE CRYSTAL. PALACE. 


THOSE who have not recently paid a visit to the Crystal Palace 
can form but a faint idea of the change which has come over 
the place during the past six weeks. Not only have some 
15,000 variegated lamps been placed in artistic order, so that 
they can be lighted by electricity at a given signal, as in the 
best days of the South Kensington Exhibition, but the effect of 
this sudden thrill of radiance has been, when tested in pre- 
sence of the press, far more superb, owing to the larger extent 
of ground covered and the grander upheaval of the fountains, 
which, as is well known, have no equal in this country. Added 
to this, a magnificent model of the future Tower Bridge, now 
building, spans the lake ; and it is probable that before this is 
thrown open to the visitors, either the Lord Mayor or some 
civic functionary will pay Sydenham a visit in order to lend 
some éc/af to its inauguration. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue foreign visitors must have been amazed with the 
spontaneity with which London was decorated and illumi- 
nated this week ; but, if they were artists, they were sure to 
be struck with the want of taste in form and colour that 
was to be observed in so many of the streets. It would 
seem as if the men who prepare the piping for the figures 
were rigorously bound to a limited number of devices. As 
a rule, the letters “ V. R.” might have been turned out of 
one machine, and equal monotony was seen in wreaths and 
crowns. When originality was attempted it rarely soared 
beyond an imitation of a tassel. Most of the trans- 
parencies could only pass with spectators that were in good 
‘fiumour. When windows were decorated, red cotton was 
“commonly employed, and a good many miles of the stuff 
were used. In few of the streets could we discern any signs 
of concerted action, and the advantage of it was seen in the 
lower part of Regent Street, which was the most effectively 
adorned part of the royal route. Illuminations do not 
occur every year, and some allowance should be made for 
the workers—if it were not as easy to bend a tube in a 
graceful curve as into an ugly one. On occasions of 
celebration the public never think of what help could be 
given by consulting an architect. If a fraction of the 
eutlay on gas had been expended on advice, a very different 
sight would have been witnessed on Tuesday night. No 
change of f5¥iA would, however, add to the importance of 
the illumination as an expression of loyalty. 


THE new panel, Christ in the House of Herod, which 
Mr. GEorcGE TinworTH has completed, is the largest work 
produced by Messrs. Doutron. The figures are all in 
high relief, and surprise will be first excited about the 
means for baking a work of the size and style. At one 
time it was supposed that Mr. ‘TinwortH could only model 
small figures, but every new work is on a larger scale, and, 
with a man of his genius, size cannot count for much. In 
this last work he shows a severity of treatment that was not 
to be anticipated from his early works. The xaive/é which 
gave charm to them is absent from it. We are not aware 
whether the panel is already commissioned for a church, 
but it is well adapted for a reredos, from the sobriety and 
reverential treatment which is seen throughout. Mr. 
TrnwortTH is no copyist or imitator. In his way he is as 
original as BuNyAN was in literature. He interprets the 
Scriptures for himself with an insight that divines may 
envy. In his last work he expresses the idea of the differ- 
ence in the estimation of CHRist by many people; and 
while to some Our LorD is the enemy to the State, to 
ethers he is Christus Consolator. The arrangement of the 
gruops is masterly, and in variety of contour, as in model- 
ling the figure, Mr. TiNwortH’s latest panel surpasses all 
his previous efforts. His works are not only unique, but 
happily they have done much towards overcoming the pre- 
judice which prevailed against the selection of Scriptural 
subjects by painters and sculptors. 


- Tue decision of Mr. Justice Cuirty on Monday will 
be a bar to the extension of claims on account of light and 
air. In the case in question Signor Foi sought an injunc- 
tion to prohibit the Devonshire Club from erecting a stand, 
as it was likely to obstruct the view of the procession from 
his own house. The application was based on the rule in 
the Building Act which directs that “no projection from 
any building shall extend beyond the general line of fronts 
in any street, except with the permission of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works.” But, on the other hand, the Club had 
obtained the written authority of the Board for erecting the 
stand, as required by the Acts of 1855 and 1882. Justice 
Currty declined to interfere, as the Legislature considered 
that the Board would exercise its powers for the convenience 
of the public, and there was no ground for the interposition 
of the Court. But the important part of his lordship’s 
judgment was the confirming of the principle that a mere 
amenity like a view could not be protected. This is a dis- 
tinction which is not generally understood ; it is illegal to 


obstruct a neighbour’s lights, but, unless there is a special 
covenant, he cannot prohibit any interception of a prospect, 
although long enjoyed. 


Ow1nc to the changes in the Ministry and other causes, 
the Prix du Salon and the Travelling Studentships given by 
the French Government were not awarded until Friday last. 
This year the Prix du Salon is gained by M. VERLET, a 
sculptor, who secured 22 votes, M. SCHERER, a painter, 
coming second with 14. The prize is practically a Travel- 
ling Studentship of 8,000 francs, and the possessor is free 
to choose any part of Europe as a place of study. The 
ordinary Travelling Studentships were awarded to one archi- 
tect, M. ALBERT DevIENNE; four painters, MM. Cutcor, 
GIRARDOT, Lesar, and MUENIER; three sculptors, MM. 
CHARPENTIER, MEncug, and Beguine. The lithographer 
was M. BAHuET, whose fine Hagar and [shmael was lately 
described in Zhe Architect. A decision has been come to 
by the Council of Fine Arts by which henceforth an artist 
can obtain the Prix du Salon or a Travelling Studentship 
but once in his life. A foreign artist will likewise be 
ineligible for the former. 


THE list of Jubilee honours which appeared on Tuesday 
will hardly be considered entirely satisfactory, unless the 
omissions in respect of art are filled up. No one will 
quarrel with the bestowal of a knighthood on a geologist 
who has done work in the royal mines like Mr. WARRINGTON 
SMYTH, or on a surveyor of royal pictures like Mr. J. C. 
ROBINSON, since he rendered yeoman’s service in the esta- 
blishment of the South Kensington Museum. Dr. JoHNSIMoN 
and Captain Douctas GALTON also deserved the honour of 
a knight commandership for services to sanitary science, and 
Mr. C. T. Newton for his explorations and keepership of 
the Greek and Roman antiquities in the British Museum. 
But amidst the long array we cannot discover the name of 
a painter, sculptor, or architect who is destined to receive 
the dignity of even a Commandership of the Bath. The 
only satisfaction an architect can feel on reading the list is 
when he sees that Mr. HENRY DouLTon is to be made a 
knight. The creator of an artistic industry, which will help 
to make the reign memorable, is well deserving of any 
honour Her Majesty can bestow. 


ACCORDING to the latest returns, the amount expended 
on the large church now in progress at Montmartre, Paris, 
has been 17,752,724 frs., or over 700,000/. sterling. The 
work is still far from completion. The expenditure ap- 
proaches nearly the total receipts, and during last month, 
which is generally fruitful in subscriptions, little more than 
3,000/, reached the treasury. 


Tue people of Chicago are about to erect a theatre or 
auditorium, which will be one of the largest works of its 
class in existence. The east front will be 187 feet in length, 
and the south front 361 feet. The height of the building 
will be 144 feet, and of the tower 225 feet. There will be 
seats for 13,000 people, and the cost is estimated at two 
millions of dollars. The exterior is to be suggestive of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and granite is to be largely employed. 


A New bridge is about to be erected across the Trent at 
Burton by Lord Burton. It will be 240 feet long, with a 
central span of 115 feet, and shorter lengths at each end. 
It will be 9 feet above low-water level at each end, and 
11 feet high in the centre. It will be suspended on chains 
affixed to towers at each end, 12 feet high, and on one of 
the panels the armorial bearings of Lord Burrow are to be 
affixed. Although Lord Burton is to present the bridge to 
the town, a toll will have to be paid until the sum expended 
by the Corporation in the purchase of the ferry rights is 
repaid. 


On Wednesday a deputation from the Royal Society cf 
Painters in Water-Colours, headed by Sir J. Gitpert, R.A. 
(the president), attended at Windsor Castle with the draw- 
ings offered by the members. A deputation from the 
Scottish Society of Painters in Water-Colours, consisting of 
Mr. Francis PoweEtt (president), Mr. Corin Hunter, Mr. 
JosrpH HENDERSON, and Mr. A. S. Boyp, attended for a 
similar purpose. An offering was also presented from the 
Royal Female School of Art. 
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DALMATIAN ARCHITECTURE." 


T was remarked by Emerson that every English- 
man is an embryo Lord Chancellor, owing to the 
reverence which he has for precedents ; and the practice of 
architecture is an apt illustration of the words. Anyone 
who attempts anything which is supposed to be new is 
regarded as undeserving of patronage ; but if he can 
produce evidence that he is following in the steps of a 
journeyman who has long since passed into oblivion he is 
then accepted as a-benefactor to his profession and the 
world. To be an innovator is dangerous in this most 
perfect of eras, for, as the worthy dictionary-maker defined 
the word, it means a man who brings in and practises “new 
customs, opinions, or laws after a sly, clandestine manner.” 
The latest instance of our idolatry of precedents is sug- 
gested by the volumes on Dalmatia and its architecture, 
which are written by Mr. T. G. Jackson, and are issued by 
the Oxford University Press. Everybody is aware that the 
principal example of that architecture is the Palace of 
Spalato, which has been taken as an illustration of debased 
Classic. But as in law strange practices assume a new aspect 
when considered simply as precedents, so in architecture the 
palace and vastly inferior buildings lose all their defects as 
soon as it is proposed to utilise them as models for 
imitation. Queen Anne, as we wrote lately, has ceased to 
be attractive, and there are signs that in London at least 
respectability is beginning to see once more a corre- 
spondence with itself in houses covered with stucco, and of 
which the colour can be varied by paint. There is, there- 
fore, a need for something that will be at once old and new. 
As a few years since we believed fervently that we were 
kinsmen with the Gothic masons, and that they alone could 
express the depths of our thoughts, while we could realise 
theirs, so now it will be easy to persuade us that we are 
allied to the Romans with the same needs which can be 
satisfied in the same way. 

The signs of the time which portend change may be 
read in the speeches which were made at the Institute last 
week, when Mr. JAcKSON read a paper on Dalmatian archi- 
tecture. ‘This particular style of architecture,” said Mr. 
EMERSON, “might become the starting-point of our future 
architecture ; the particular style Mr. Jackson has brought 
before us is the style we might turn our attention to for 
modern purposes.” ‘The rage for Anglo-Saxonism and 
‘Teutonism has subsided,” said Mr. NeEvitt, ‘‘and 
the tendency of antiquarian thought is to deduce our 
civilisation and our culture by a_ direct descent 
from Rome rather than to any important admixture of 
Teutonic feeling. I hope,” he continued, “if a new style 
of Dalmatian art is to be introduced among us, that at any 
rate it will receive a distinctly English feeling.” ‘The general 
tendency was suggested by what was said by Mr. J. P. 
SEDDON, who, like ABDIEL, continues to stand faithful 
amidst the faithless, and despises now the degeneracy of 
Dalmatia as he despised the giddiness and disregard of 
decorum of Queen Anne. Said he:—“I think if we are 
in search of a’new style—which many gentlemen seem to 
be—we need not go to so out-of-a-way country, which has 
passed through all the miserable history of Dalmatia, and 
be content with its shreds and patches.” The booksellers 
who carefully study what is said by the profession will in- 
terpret Mr. Seppon’s words as the knell of Queen Anne; 
they will at once hunt up ApAms’s “ Ruins of Spalato ” in 
the waste-paper shops, and set a fancy price on every copy. 
Mr. E. A. FREEMAN will feel that he and Rome have 
triumphed at last. The milliners will set about costumes 
on the basis of Mr. E. Lrar’s sketches of Dalmatian 
women, and a host of manufacturers will look ruefully on 
their stock of Queen Anne goods, and wonder if one form 
of debased Classicism cannot be converted into another, or 
if copies of eighth-century and eighteenth-century imitations 
cannot go well together. 

Whatever may be in store for us, there can be no 
doubt that Mr. Jackson has well laid his plans for making 
us look with favour on Dalmatian architecture. His 
three volumes are no hasty performance. He visited the 
country three times, and since 1882 has been garnering the 
information for his book. It is amply illustrated, and so 


* Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria aeties ofl by 
a J f ; y T. G. Jackson 
M,A., F.S.A. In three volumes. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, : 


far as our knowledge extends, there is no work on the 
subject which is comparable to Mr. Jacxson’s. That he 
admired what he saw was an advantage, but in no case does 
he allow his good sense to be overcome by enthusiasm. 

_ In the first chapter the history of Dalmatia is narrated 
from the time of the Celtic immigration, which is supposed 
to have taken place about six centuries before the Christian 
era, down to the present time. It is a country which has 
had many masters, and is now occupied by the representa- 
tives of two races. Asin Ireland, there is disunion. Mr. 
JACKSON seems to think that eventually the Slav element 
will gain the upper hand, but he says there is “no reason 
why the regeneration of the Slav should mean the extinction 
of the Latin.” If we are to believe physiologists, it is im- 
possible for any race to become extinct, and the Latins wilk 
somehow survive as well as the Celts elsewhere. 

The Slav, as we know from the newspaper reports, is 
now asserting himself without much care how he embroils. 
his neighbours, and this self-assertion was shown at an 
early date in his art. At first he could hardly help copying, 
but as soon as he found he was able to control his hands 
he became an adapter. It was remarkable that an example 
should be set up for him by the Romans themselves of a 
departure from established canons. The palace of D1o- 
CLETIAN is the work of an architect who was not bound by 
rigid rules, and it suggests whether we are not in error when 
we believe that rules of the kind were common. Our 
knowledge of Roman architecture is only one of fragments, 
and for all: we know to the contrary there may have been 
great freedom, especially in buildings that were used as 
residences. A parallel case is seenin Egypt. It was believed 
that every piece of sculpture was wrought there according 
to conventional recipes, but recent excavations have brought 
to light surprising attempts at realism. In art, as in religion, 
it is impossible to prevent dissent, and the palace of Spalato. 
is an instance. But it is no more than one link in a chain. 
An interval of five centuries, at least, must be allowed 
to go by before we can retrace the course of Dalmatiam 
architecture, The continuity is better preserved, according 
to Mr. JAcKsoN, in Istria and Priuli, because the two dis- 
tricts were from their position more safe from the hordes 
of barbarian invaders. How much was lost to us will be 
inferred from the description which is given of the basilica 
which still survives at Parenzo :— . 

The church of Euphrasius is a specimen of the Byzantine 
style at its best. Classic tradition survives in the basilican 
plan, the long-drawn ranks of serried marble columns, and in 
the horizontal direction of the leading lines. But the capitals, 
with their crisply raffled foliage, emphasised by dark holes 
pierced with a drill, which recall the fragility and brilliancy of 
the shell of the sea echinus, belong to a new school of sculpture, 
and the massive basket capitals which are found among them, 
as well as the second capital or impost block which surmounts 
them all, were novelties in architecture at the time of their 
erection. These buildings belong to the best school of Byzan- 
tine art, and were erected at the same period as those at 
Ravenna and Constantinople, which they resemble in every 
detail; and in the church of Parenzo especially one might 
imagine oneself in the ancient capital of the exarchs. | 


The buildings that can be called Dalmatian began, 
according to Mr. Jackson, in the ninth century, and, 
apparently, they exemplify the principle that was said to 
have been adopted in erecting the Roman basilicas, that is, 
the builders were not content with imitation but carried off 
portions of older buildings and incorporated them with 
their own. Representatives of two classes of churches— 
the domed church and the basilica—erected from the ninth 
to the twelfth century, are still extant. A series of capitals 
from various buildings is suggestive of the variety of 
treatment that was allowable with one of the Corinthian 
type. But although the Slavs, as we have said, were dis- 
posed to modify their work, it appears that when the greater 
part of Europe was abandoning Romanesque for Gothic 
forms they adhered to their old ways. In Dalmatia, says 
Mr. JACKSON, we find the people contentedly working on at 
Romanesque architecture through the whole of the thirteenth 
and well into the fourteenth century, before any signs 
of transition to the Pointed style began to manifest 
themselves. He considers that this conservatism was, 
in a measure, owing to the influence which the palace 
at Spalato continued to exercise. When the Dalma- 
tians followed the example of the rest of Europe, and 
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tried their hand on Gothic, they were not infatu- 
ated with the experiment; they soon grew tired, and 
readily adopted the Renaissance, which had more affinity 
with the style that could be called native. From this brief 
abstract it will appear that in Dalmatia, at least, Free 
Classic could never be called an exotic ; or, to put it in 
another form, it bore a similar relation to pure Roman 
(assuming such a thing to be possible in the style) that old 
French bore to Classic Latin. The French tongue was not 
derived from the great authors, but from soldiers and 
settlers, whose grammar and pronunciation would pain the 
ears of a Roman critic, and in the same way the Dalmatian 
buildings were unlike the great Roman temples, although 
they served their purposes equally well. It would be 
absurd to condemn the changes by which the word Rouen 
was made in a natural order out of Rotomagum, and Seine 
out of Seguana ; but when a Classic standard is set up to 
judge the buildings of a distant province like Dalmatia, 
something of that kind is done. 

In the plate of the church of San Donato, in Florence, 
we see a part that at first sight is suggestive of a 
Norman church in England, but the columns have not the 
massiveness of Northern work. The old story is, however, 
repeated in the building. It stands on the site of a pagan 
temple or temples, Ten years ago, when the excavations 
avere made, it was discovered that the foundations ‘‘ consist 
of huge fragments of more than one magnificent Classic 
building, entablatures with Corinthian enrichments, marble 
columns cut or broken into lengths and laid simply on their 
sides, rich friezes with running scrollwork in the best style 
of Roman architecture, dedicatory inscriptions, mouldings 
and string-courses all thrown flat on the pavement of the 
Roman town.” They are supposed to be the spoils of at 
least four public buildings, and the destruction is very 
suggestive of the spirit of the era. 

The duomo of Zara is one of the great buildings of 
Dalmatia. The front is rather plain in the lower storey, 
with rows of arcading above, the doorways having square 
heads with a tympanum, under a semicircular arch of 
several orders. ‘The interior has a spacious apse, with a 
low marble seat around for the clergy, and in the centre a 
marble chair for the bishop. The baldachino has four 
Pointed arches, supported by columns differing in pattern, 
and “ornamented something after the manner of our 
Elizabethan chimneys.” The stalls are carved in a manner 
that in the engraving suggests German work, and although 
not refined in detail the ornament is impressive from its 
luxuriance. 

Mr. Jackson describes the leading churches of Zara in 
detail, and in the same way he goes through the country. 
It is needless to say that every page is written in the style 
of a scholar, with the reverence of an artist for whatever 
is good in form. ‘The illustrations (which are carefully 
reproduced by Messrs. SpRAGUE) present much that is 
novel in architecture. In one we have the _ interior 
of the duomo of Spalato, with its range of massive 
columns in two orders, which “ afford a typical in- 
stance of the independence of ornament and _ con- 
struction in Roman architecture, for they could be 
removed without in any way impairing the fabric.” 
In 1882 they were to be seen lying on the ground! Another 
plate shows the remarkable cathedral at Trai, the principal 
doorway being most rich in sculpture. The Loggia of the 
city, although in ruins, suggests the compound influences 
that were at work in the country. One at least of the 
surviving capitals is antique Roman, and near it we have 
coats-of-arms and figufes which might have been taken 
from a public place in Venice. At Curzola we see an 
example of Dalmatian Gothic with a campanile that is not 
detached from the main building, and a cloister which 
exemplifies, as Mr. JACKsoN says, “‘that happy mixture of 
Gothic and Classic forms which is so suggestive to us 
moderns, who must of necessity be eclectic.” Enough is 
shown from Ragusa to suggest that the city deserved a 
volume to itself. From Cattaro we have a baldachino that 
should certainly be reproduced for South Kensington. 
Indeed, if any of the pristine energy remained in that 
establishment, a great many of the works described in 
Mr. Jacxson’s volumes would soon be copied for the 
benefit of art students. The duomo of Parenzo by itself 
would be a treasure-house for the moulders from a museum. 


So much is admirable in Mr. Jackson’s work that we 
should need several weeks to do justice to the volumes. It 
was supposed that Europe was exhausted, but his volumes 
will be considered a surprise by the most energetic of 
American travellers. It is a rare event to find so much 
freshness in a subject relating to architecture, and, apart 
from their utility in inspiring invention or adaptation, the 
three volumes will be found most fascinating reading. The 


University Press has never produced a work of equal interest 
to architects. 


THE CONGRESS OF FRENCH ARCHITECTS. 


RE have already stated that the Congress of French Archi- 

tects was recently held in Paris under the presidency 
of M. Bailly, and we now give an abstract of the proceedings 
taken from the reports in La Construction Moderne. 

The first paper that was read was by M. Loviot, and formed 
a review of modern French architecture, as exemplified by the 
drawings in the Salon. The conclusion he drew was that 
eclecticism was triumphing. Inasmuch as individualism came 
from the exaggeration of eclecticism, the artist would be 
excited to make efforts that were too great for his powers, and 
to become attracted by a form of art that corresponded to his 
personality instead of endeavouring to express the character of 
the subject he treated. Individualism, through the confusion it 
caused, was sure to provoke a reaction by a return to the ex- 
clusive doctrines from which art was emancipated in the years 
preceding. If our age should ever have a style of its own, it 
will arise through the force of circumstances ; through follow- 
ing the movement of the time without any pretence of going 
before it. In conclusion, M. Loviot called attention to some of 
the regulations of the Salon, and objected especially to the 
third condition, by which the admission of all drawings which 
had appeared in competitions of any kind was prohibited. 
Owing to that arrangement, the Salon lost many of the best 
designs produced during the year in France. 

M. Maurice du Seigneur read a short notice of the buildings 
of Val de Grace, Paris, which were to be visited next day by 
the members of the Congress. He related how the monastery 
of Val de Grace was commenced in 1624 by order of Anne of 
Austria. In 1645 the Queen resolved upon the erection of the 
church, in order to fulfil a vow which she made when there 
appeared no hope that Louis XIII. would be succeeded by a 
son. The ground being honeycombed with the workings of the 
quarries gave much trouble to Francois Mansart, the architect, 
and, as the progress of the work was not deemed sufficiently 
expeditious, he was replaced by Jacques Lemercier. The 
church had attained the height of the cornice of the nave when, 
through the disturbances of the Fronde, the works were sus- 
pended. In 1654 they were resumed by Pierre le Muet with 
the aid of Gabriel le Duc, and were continued by the latter from 
1658. The original designs by Mansart were somewhat modified 
during the execution of the monastery, where Anne of Austria 
had reserved a special pavilion which the Queen sometimes 
occupied. In 1665 the works at the church and monastery 
were completed at a cost of three millions of francs. The 
Convention transformed the buildings into hospitals in 1793. In 
1827 the church was restored to its original use. The cupola 
was reconstructed in 1865 with a framing of iron. M. Du 
Seigneur, after reading his paper, repeated a suggestion he had 
made to the Committee of Inscriptions, which was that a tablet 
should be placed on all the important buildings, recording the 
names of the architects who had co-operated in their construc- 
tion. 

The consideration of an important subject was next 
taken, The Congress decided, after hearing M. Wallon and 
M. Lucas, to nominate a commission for the purpose of 
reporting on the relation of architects in respect of the 
Ministerial circular relating to the fees of architects employed 
on Government works, &c. 

At the second day’s meeting, M. Gosset, architect, of Rheims, 
discoursed upon the “ Churches and Mosques of Constantinople,” 
and his address was supplemented by a series of drawings on 
an uniform scale. For the sake of comparison some Roman 
works were also shown. The most ancient of the churches in 
the city is the one dedicated to St. Irene; the cupola rests on 
a square, and is sustained by an arcade of the arc-doudleau 
type. St. Sergius is remarkable for its cupola carried on eight 
columns. The basilica of St. Sophia is admirable for its religious 
character. It was reconstructed by Anthemius and Isidore by 
order of Justinian. Owing to the shallowness of the inter- 
columniation and the absence of horizontal lines, there appears 
a want of massiveness. The cupola, which is lighted by forty 
small windows, serves as a ground for the great figure of the 
Holy Spirit, now unhappily deteriorated by the distemper that 
was applied by the Mussulmen, Other types of Byzantine 
architecture are represented in the monastery of St. Andrew at 


Constantinople, and the churches of Athensand Salonica, The 
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mosques have the walls pierced, the windows descend almost to 
the ground, the cupolas are firmly seated, the decoration 
seems borrowed from faience rather than from marble, and the 
portico replaces the narthex. M. Gosset divided the three hun- 
dred mosques of Constantinople into four classes, of which 
the following are types :—The Mosque of Novre Osman having 
a cupola on four pendentives ; the Mosques of Soliman and 
Bajazet, derivatives from St. Sophia, in which the cupola rests 
on four points, and is maintained by graded counterforts—the 
window framing is also in bronze or wood ; the Mosque of 
Achmet, where the abutments of the cupola appear in the form 
of four demivaults forming a Greek cross; the Mosque of 
Adrianople, having eight points of support for the cupola, which 
are flanked by four minarets. The small Mosque of Azab Kapou, 
at Galata, is of the fourth type, and recalls the church of St. 
Vitale, at Ravenna. 

In the afternoon, the atelier of M. Victor Galland was 
visited. The eminent artist in a few words explained how well 
he understood the principle of the subordination of decoration 
to architecture. He then exhibited sketches and cartoons: of 
some of his works, including a border for one of the mural 
paintings in the Panthéon, a vault in the Salle des Gardes of 
the Hotel de Ville, Gobelins tapestries, &c. 

The business of the third day began with a visit to the 
Luxembourg Palace, where the members had the advantage of 
the guidance of M. Bailly and M. Cellier de Gisors, who has 
charge of the building. The chapel on the left of the Cour 
d@’Honneur was first taken. In the time of Marie de Médicis 
it served as an approach to the rooms on the first floor. In 
1871 the chapel was secularised, and was utilised as an office 
for the Prefect of the Seine. When the Senate was installed 
in the Luxembourg in 1879, it again became State property, but 
no use was found for the building. The walls are ornamented 
with frescoes, some of them being remarkable. After leaving 
the chapel, the members were led to the sa//e that is known as 
the Livre d’Or. which is the finest result that survives of the 
residence of the Médicis in the Luxembourg. Gold is much 
used in the festoons and astragals, while the pilasters and cor- 
nices are decorated in exquisite taste. The room owes its title 
to its being used as a depository for archives, which are in 
enclosures screened with glass. The room used by the 
Emperor when he assisted at the sittings of the Senate, the gal- 
lery, the Salle des Pas Perdus, which surpasses the gallery of 
Apollo in the Louvre, and the Senate chamber, were seen in 
turn. 

At the afternoon meeting, when M. Marteau, of Lille, 
presided, the principal paper was read by M. Maspéro, 
on the history of the Temple of Luxor. He said that 
the building was commenced by one of the kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty in the sixteenth century before 
our era. Properly speaking, the temple was the place 
where the divinity was supposed to reside, and therefore many 
temples like the small one in the Isle of Elephantine have only 
one chamber, which was that of the divinity. But in the case 
of cities the divinity was not satisfied with so restricted a 
dwelling. The ancient religion comprised a series of cere- 
monies for which much larger spaces were needed. At first 
the revenues of the temple were derived from the earth, and a 
sort of agricultural and industrial establishment was formed 
around it. Then other buildings were needed in connection 
with the enterprise, and formed a part of the religious economy. 
The temple accordingly consisted of two parts—one in stone for 
solemnities, and the other in brick, for stores, offices, and 
residences. In time it grew to be the most important part of 
the town. We find at Luxor that the town was surrounded by 
the enclosure of the temple. At the time of its foundation it 
was raised on a quay at the side of the river, and in the recent 
explorations steps were found in the wall of the quay which 
descended to the level of the water. It was on account of a 
bend in the river, and not from a religious idea, that the axis of 
the later buildings was deviated. The Egyptian sanctuary, 
which was a rectangular space, the length being greater than 
the width, was not originally a closed cell, but a sort of 
passage. The divinity was not supposed to dwell there con- 
stantly ; sometimes he went northwards or southwards. When 
this sanctuary was enclosed it was completely isolated from the 
rest of the edifice, as it was surrounded by a corridor flanked 
by thick walls, and resembled a small box within one of larger 
size. Right and left of this part chambers were formed for the 
officials of the temple, and dark repositories for the objects 
used in the temple and the offerings of the worshippers. When 
the treasuries were entered it was by the light of torches, and that 
explains to us why, in some of them, yellow and bright reds 
were so much used in their decoration. The two colours were 
better adapted to be seen by artificial light than the blues and 
greens employed in parts illuminated by daylight. The people 
were admitted within the temple according to their merit. The 
majority did not go beyond the outer courts. Those who were 
privileged entered at first in a large hall with columns, where 
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werefound. Thereconsultationswereheld. Next came the court for 
sacrifices, and which was really the placeof worship. It was gene- 
rally terminated by a pylon, or great door with two towers, but at 
Luxor there was a wall which could only have been provisional. 
Beyond was the immense colonnade, which is seen from the 
river. The columns are of a peculiar type, and are formed of 
large drums of stone, filled in the interior with a kind of con- 
crete made of bits of brick andlime. It was when Rameses IT. 
wished to add this structure to those erected by his prede- 
cessors that the bend of the river obliged him to turn towards 
the east, and his porticos form a decided angle when com- 
pared with the general axis of the buildings. The temple of 
Luxor was entirely constructed when Thebes began to decline. 
It was then abandoned to its own resources. About the fourth 
century of our era it was transformed into a church, and a 
monastery was formed out of some of the parts. When the 
turn of Islamism arrived, a mosque was substituted for the 
church and houses for the convent. M. Maspéro, in conclusion, 
gave an account of his explorations, and said it was his hope to 
be able soon to have the entire temple displayed. 

It had been arranged that M. Lavastre, of the Opera House, 
should read a paper on the decoration of theatres, but he was 
unable to appear. M. Saladin, the architect, thereupon gave a 
description of a journey he had undertaken in Tunis. In 1882 
he was commissioned, with M. Cagnat, by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, to study the Roman monuments which remain in 
that country. With the exception of the drawings by the 
English traveller Bruce of ruins at Dougga, Steibla, Haidra, 
Zanfour, and Macteur, there is only information about the 
monuments of Zaghouan and El Djem. M. Saladin carefully 
explored the eastern part of the central region. His drawings 
and photographs reveal the character of the principal monu- 
ments and the fragments that have been discovered. In Lamta 
several mosaic tombs of great value were found in a Christian 
cemetery. A capital was discovered at Djezza which was of 
Romano-Rhenish type—an antique frieze formerly part of the 
doorway of a mosque at Kafrouan. It may be noted that the 
first part of M. Saladin’s report on his journey has already 
appeared in Paris. , 

At the final meeting for the distribution of prizes and other 
business M. Kaempfen presided, and expressed regret for the 
deaths of M. Lesoufaché and M. Ruprich-Robert. 

M. Questel retraced the life of M. Lesoufaché, which he 
said might be taken as an example by young architects, since it 
proved that even with artists who are most laborious and able 
there may be a long and painful probation. M. Lesoufaché 
was a Breton, and was born in 1804. He first studied in 
Rheims, and in 1839 entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. There 
he distinguished himself and carried off several medals. Om 
leaving he accepted an engagement with an architect, who was 
commissioned to transform the Palace of Versailles into a 
museum. Then he was employed by Duban on the works of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and the construction of the Hotel - 
Pourtalés in the Rue Tronchet. He was dexterous, and could 
work as a sculptor. He assisted in the production of the album. 
of Parisian monuments which was commanded by Louis 
Philippe. Afterwards he was occupied under Duban for four 
years at the works of the Chateau de Dampierre. In 1843 he 
was appointed first inspector under Léon Vaudoyer on the 
alterations of the Arts et Métiers, and in 1851 he was engaged’ 
on the new works at the Louvre under Visconti. It was about 
that time M. Lesoufaché devoted himself ‘more especially 
to private buildings. He gave much attention to whatever 
related to sanitation, heating, and the comfortable. He was an 
innovator in this branch of architecture; he knew how to 
impart to it a fitting character and neatness of style. He often 
drew his inspiration from the art of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. Several town and country houses were designed 
by him, and in 1874 the Société Centrale awarded him the 
prize for Domestic architecture. Afterwards, he founded a prize 
of 4,000 francs for the promotion of that form of art. M. Questel, 
who knew M. Lesoufaché from 1830, also testified to the 
personal qualities of his friend. 

M. Paul Sédille recalled the history of the prizes given 
by the Society since 1873. The first medals were awarded in 
1874 to MM. Lesoufaché, Roland, and Benoist. It was neces- 
sary to encourage architects who worked for other clients than 
the State, and one of the aims of the Société Centrale should 
be the awarding of recompenses of the kind. This year the 
great medal was awarded to two architects. One was to 
M. Boileau, for the numerous buildings erected by him in the 
provinces and in the suburbs, but particularly for the works at 
the Bon Marché, which he directed with great ability. This 
shop might be styled a manufactory. In the attics, in addition 
to various offices, are kitchens which can furnish 6,000 repasts 
a day. Inthe basement will be placed the motive power for 
the electric lighting. M. Garros, who also obtained a chief 
medal, erected numerous country houses and buildings in con- 
nection with the preparation of wine ; he has also designed the 
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archeology. So much variety indicated that the architect 
should be at the same time an artist, an archeologist, and a 
scientist. 

M. Wallon described the merits of the men to whom the 
other medals had been awarded. It is not only artists who 
receive prizes from the Society, but modest workmen who 
gained distinction by a courageous and honest life. Men of 
that class, he added, are not likely to promote discord by 
barren speculations ; on the contrary, they are the best support 
of the country in the hour of danger, for duty has always been 
the aim of their lives. 


SIR F. LEIGHTON ON ENGLISH ART. 


N Saturday evening the Lord Mayor gave a dinner at the 

Mansion House to several representatives of literature, 

art, and science, Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.,‘in responding 
for art, said :— 

No fewer than six conspicuous men have already re- 
sponded for the several phases of intellectual activity in which 
they have severally reaped the harvest of their laurels ; but to 
far less distinguished men than they are it would have been no 
difficult task to establish the great and ever-growing claims of 
their respective vocations to the veneration and appreciation of 
mankind. Every day the light of science seems to glow witha 
brighter and more regal splendour ; every day literature casts 
her spell over a wider host bound to her in willing thraldom ; 
but it is to be feared that among men of our race the claims of 
art as art are not so clearly felt or so generally acknowledged. 
So much so, that if the impulse to art is not fed from springs 
not easily choked or sealed, an artist in this country might 
sometimes see in surrounding circumstances much to damp and 
dim his zeal. Much is indeed built nowadays, much carved, 
and yet more painted ; distinguished and high English names 
are recorded in all three categories ; but that the splendour of a 
nation’s art is part of a nation’s glory—that, my Lord Mayor, is 
too rarely felt. Too seldom is it understood by the many that 
to shelter and to house is not the sole function of architecture, 
and that the emotions which it awakens in fitly-tempered 
natures are as lofty as, and akin to, those awakened by music’s 
noblest strains, or by the poet’s highest flight. Too often is it 
forgotten by the many that statuary, which should be the 

refuge of the ideal, has other themes than a gentleman in coat 
and trousers, or, if the sculptor be very fortunate, in robes and 
breeches. It is also too little perceived what beauty, what 
‘dignity, and what interest may be added to the noblest building 
hy the painter’s brush. All these things the artist feels ; they 
sometimes weigh upon him; but he keeps his faith high, and 
- his hope, and he sees many signs which point to better days. 
Architecture, conscious of renewed activity, seems in our days 
_todictate more easily to a more docile—which means a more 
cultured—public. Sculpture, trimming its wings, spreads them 
for new flights. Painting, herself, is conscious of a freer and a 
firmer tread. Perhaps, who knows? we are in sight of a day, 
~though dimly only descried, when not individuals only, as now, 
but when many will be glad to recognise, to love, and ardently 
love, the arts you have just toasted, and when the nation as a 
whole will learn to see in art and in its fruits a source of 
national pride, and in its fostering a thing worthy of its very 
pighest care. That brighter and nobler day—may we live to 
see it: 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB. 


1 the new district formed at Whitehall there will be no land- 
mark more prominent than the National Liberal Club, 
with its angle tower occupying the site at the junction of 
Whitehall Place and the Embankment Gardens. As a rule 
club-houses have only one frontage, but in this case there are 
three, and Mr. Waterhouse has recognised that each could 
with advantage be treated in a different way. The front 
towards the Embankment has, for example, an arcade which is 
sure to be appreciated by the members on fine evenings. A 
club-house is not, however, erected to gain the admiration of 
the people who may pass by ; the convenience of the members 
should be the primary consideration, and in this case it is 
evident that the architect has brought the whole force of his 
skill and experience to the problem. The site, from its size, 
allowed of capacious rooms throughout. The funds must be 
considered as rather limited, for the whole capital of the 
company that was formed to erect the building was only 
200,000/,, of which sum 151,200/. has been paid up, which is 
about equal to the cost of the erection. The balance required 
to pay for site and other purposes is raised by 100/. debentures, 
amounting to 130,000/, Considering the size and the character 
of the building, it will be plain to everybody that the money has 
been laid out with advantage, for the building appears to be costly 
throughout. 
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The foundation-stone was laid November 4, 1884, by Mr. 
Gladstone, and on Saturday the club was opened. A good 
deal of decorative and other work still remains to be executed. 

The entrance is at the angle (opposite the tower) where 
Whitehall Avenue joins Whitehall Place. The hall is wide 
and lofty. The conference hall, which is indispensable to a 
political club, is conveniently placed near a waiting hall. On 
this floor are also several bath and dressing-rooms, retiring- 
rooms, &c., with billiard and card-rooms. There is also a very 
large and comfortable smoking-room. 

The marble staircase is one of the great features of the 
building. This is a work which, by itself, would be enough to 
make the reputation of Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. The plan 
is an ellipse, and much skill was needed in laying out and cutting 
the winding contours. There are three flights, the steps being 
8 feet wide. Various marbles were used, and the structure is 
therefore rich in colour. The coinices and balusters are of 
alabaster of delicate tone, the plinths are of pavonazetto, and 
the coupled columns of breccia africano. Marble is also used 
in the walls and doorways. The staircase leads to the dining- 
room, measuring I10 feet by 38 feet, which faces the river, the 
reading-room, drawing-room, &c. On the first floor are the 
library, which is nearly too feet in length, a large smokers” 
reading and writing-room, private dining-rooms, offices, &c. 
The second and third floors will consist of bedrooms, some 
being also found on the fourth floor, where the kitchen depart- 
ment, managers residence, and servants’ rooms are also 
placed. 

The interior becomes noteworthy from the use which is 
made of faience in the walls, columns, and ceilings. Hereafter, 
when New Zealand sends over its philosopher to explore the 
ruins of London, he will probably maintain, when he comes. 
across fragments of the club, that there was a deep meaning in 
encasing the building in that way. Should he be of a Conserva- 
tive turn, he may argue that in our time it was understood that 
Liberalism was no more than a superficial quality, which. 
could readily be transformed into a different conviction. A. 
good deal of what is said about symbolism in architecture is no- 
less imaginative. The fact is, Mr. Waterhouse has always been 
eager to utilise new materials, and, recognising the value of the- 
Burmantofts faience, he turned the material to account, apply- 
ing it to an extent that is a testimony toits value. But through- 
out we can see the controlling power. Plain panels are put in 
contrast with those having raised patterns, and nowhere can we: 
see the twisted lines and defective mouldings which are sup- 
posed to be inherent in fictile work. The colour is always 
pleasing and subdued. The members of the club have, there- 
fore, rooms which must be pleasing to the most fastidious eyes, 
and which cannot afford a chance for grumbling to amateur 
sanitarians. Another consideration is that it will not be 
requisite to close the club during several weeks, and subject 
the members to the temptations of the neighbouring “ Con- 
stitutional,” while the smoking and dining-rooms are under- 
going the costly process of cleansing and redecorating. Any. 
prejudices which may exist against the employment of faience. 
in building will be removed by a visit to the National Liberal, 
Club. It is evident that Messrs. Wilcock & Co. can produce ~ 
work that will comply with all the requirements of the architect. 
The material is not only adaptable to plain or curved surfaces, _ 
to delicate mouldings or to bold capitals, but it allows of the 
greatest variation in colour. The visitor can hardly fail to be - 
impressed at almost every step with what Messrs. Wilcock & 
Co. have done in the club. The Burmantofts faience and the 
marble staircase will be for a long time the subject of many a 
conversation in Clubland. 

There is much else to be admired in the building. Pains 
have been taken to make the ventilation effective, and the 
Blackman propeller has been introduced for affording a con- 
tinuous supply of fresh air. The sanitary arrangements have . 
been entrusted to Messrs. Tyler & Sons. In the kitchen the ~ 
patent apparatus of Messrs, Slater & Brophy is used. The 
electric light will be on the Edison & Swan principle. The. 
different lifts are those invented by the American Elevator 
Company. The fireproof staircase of the tower was constructed 
by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle. Mr. Lovatt was the contractor 
for the foundations, and Mr. George Shaw the general con- - 
tractor. 


Elland..—The foundation-stone of the new town-hall has 
been laid. It will be built from the designs of Mr. C, F. L. 
Horsfall, Halifax, who was awarded the first place in competition. 
The style is Classic, and the total accommodation will be 
for 1,050 persons. The accepted tenders amount to 5,0662, the 
work being let to the following :—Mason and bricklayer, Mr. 
T. Pickles, Luddenden Foot ; carpenter and joiner, Mr. Joseph 
Wilson, Elland; plasterer and slater, Mr. A. Anderson, Brig- 
house; ventilator, Mr. B. Hainsworth, Halifax; ironfounder, 
Mr. James Mackrell, Elland; painting, Mr. Jonas Binns, 
Halifax ; plumber and glazier, Mr. Joseph Aspinall, Elland ; 
and heating, Messrs. S. and W. H. Jagger, Elland. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


An article appeared in Zhe Architect on January 10, 1885, in 
which the establishment of an architectural school was 
recommended. ‘What appears to be required,” it was 
then said, “is a sort of intermediate school, conducted 
entirely by architects, in which intending pupils could test 
their fitness for the profession, and acquire the knowledge 
and dexterity which would enable them to utilise a three 
years’ term in the most beneficial manner. Information is 
often required which is not to be had in art schools or 
elsewhere without difficulty. Would it not be an advantage 
if, in such a case, a pupil could obtain the information by 
payment?” At the present time two attempts are being 
made in London to realise what was then suggested. One 
of them is undertaken by Mr. BacGaLtay and Mr. MILLARD. 
As they are both prizemen of the Royal Academy and the 
Institute, they are in a position to understand what is 
needed in order to go through the substitutes for official 
examinations, and they are both young enough to sympa- 
thise with a student’s difficulties. Experience has often 
shown that the best teachers for young men are those 
who are a little older than themselves. So much education 
is provided gratuitously that one impediment to upholding 
an atelier will at first arise from the objection to pay fees, 
and they must therefore be fixed at a low rate. Messrs. 
Baccatray & MILLARD propose to charge only six guineas a 
term, and if compared with the charges in other professions, 
the sum is very moderate. That there is an opening 
for a school which can be attended by pupils in offices as 
well as intending pupils is undeniable, and the experiment 
has our best wishes. But it will be necessary for the 
directors to stand aloof from cliques of all kinds, and avoid 
every attempt at dictation by men who pose as reformers 
of professional education. We are glad to see that nothing 
is said about anybody’s patronage, and the atelier is far 
more likely to succeed by turning out a few competent 
pupils than by the printing of a great number of names at 
the head of the prospectus. When the holidays are over 
we hope many young men will be found in Heddon Street, 
and we know enough of the directors to promise that 
students will gain much knowledge there. 


A PROVISIONAL report by Dr. TarHam, Medical Officer 
of Health for the borough of Salford, has just been issued, 
in which he sets forth in a most complete manner his 
recommendations regarding the provision of an Isolation 
Hospital for persons suffering from any infectious fever in 
the Urban Sanitary District of Salford. We gather that the 
premises which have done duty hitherto as an infectious 
hospital for the borough were originally a row of houses, 
and that some eight or nine years ago they were altered 
and adapted, as well as the circumstances permitted, to fit 
them for the purposes of an infectious hospital, and, not- 
withstanding the expenditure on them of a very large sum 
of money, the result has. never been such as could be re- 
garded as satisfactory. By reason now, however, of a 
neighbouring railway company requiring to extend their 
premises, an arrangement has been arrived at by which the 
Corporation sell their present hospital to the railway com- 
pany, and thus obtain the opportunity of providing a new 
-hospital in accordance with the best modern principles and 
the teachings of the great experience that has been acquired 
regarding the treatment of infectious diseases during the 
last fifteen years. Salford thus has the opportunity of 
vying with other important towns which have recently 
provided, or are now providing, infectious hospitals of the 
most perfect type which the circumstances of each case 
permit, eg. Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leamington 
and Warwick jointly, while a number of less important 
places have been or are preparing themselves in a 


similar manner to meet the possible attempt at invasion 
by infectious disease, 


Dr. TaTHaw has sought and obtained valuable help from 
the officers of the Local Government Board, and refers to 
the block of isolation rooms erected at the London Fever 
Hospital, from the designs of Mr. Kerra Younc, as typical 
of one part of the arrangement he recommends. The 
Teport advocates the ultimate provision for 200 patients on 
4 site Io acres in extent, and deals in an admirable manner 


with the details of arrangements of space, subdivision of 
patients, and the medical, nursing, and domestic staff re- 
quisite for such a hospital as is contemplated, and altogether 
it seems to be a valuable contribution to the—at present 
scanty—literature of the subject of infectious hospitals, a 
subject which hitherto has not, so far as we are aware, been 
dealt with specially elsewhere than in the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s report by Dr. THORNE THORNE, and the paper 
which Mr. Gorpon SmitH read before the Epidemiological 
Society a few years since. ‘The Corporation of Salford are 
to be congratulated on this their first step in the direction 
of a new and adequate infectious hospital for the borough, 
and we trust that the scheme, so well begun, may be carried 
out in a liberal spirit, and so that in the result this im- 
portant hospital may be a type of all that is good. 


A DIFFERENCE has arisen between the Dean of WIn- 
CHESTER and the committee who are raising subscriptions 
for the restoration of the great screen in the cathedral. It 
appears that the Chapter came to a resolution a couple of 
years ago that nothing should be done without the 
sanction of the committee. Mr. GEDDING was, however, 
appointed as architect to superintend the work, and the 
restoration was put in hand without any communication 
with the members. The committee say they are unaware 
of what is being done, although they hear rumours that 
startling deviations from the original design are contem- 
plated. Mr. OnsLow Forp was also appointed, irrespec- 
tive of them, to replace some of the figures of angels and 
saints. It is also said that a commission has been given 
for a figure of IzAaK WALTON, although in 1885 it was unani- 
mously agreed that a statue fof the angler should not 
be among those to be placed in the screen. There are other 
deviations from the scheme that was originally proposed for 
a faithful restoration of the screen. ‘The committee accord- 
ingly desire to know to what extent the resolutions of the 
committee have been carried out or ignored, both in regard 
to the statues and to the faithful restoration of the screen as 
it was, without alterations and without supposed amend- 
ments. The Dean of WINCHESTER proposes to call a 
meeting of the cathedral committee at some indefinite time, 
but does not explain the affairs which are the cause of the 
grievances. The committee are of course dissatisfied, and 
there the matter ends. We can understand the difficulty of © 
carrying out a restoration with a numerous committee, but 
one should not have been appointed if no duties were ex- 
pected from the members. But what seems more extra- - 
ordinary still is the statement that the masons are working 
without either plans, specifications or estimates, and if that 
be the case, so indefinite a way of conducting a restoration 
should be forthwith remedied. 


Tue Rev. J. Hosxyns ABRAHALL, who has lately 
returned from Greece, says he was informed at Olympia, 
by the Inspector of Antiquities, that the mud clearance, 
which already has brought to light, among other art 
treasures, such a priceless sculpture as the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, has been stopped by the Greek Government 
from want of money.. He proposes that a fund should be 
raised for continuing the work. 


Tue French Academy of Fine Arts has this year the 
bestowal of the biennial prize of 20,000 frs., which is con- 
fided in turn to the five sections of the Institut. The com- 
mittee have placed the claims of M. Merci, the sculptor, 
in the first rank, and have based them on his tomb of 
Louis Pariiprr, which was in last year’s Salon. M. J. P. 
LauRENS is placed second, owing to the great value of his 
wall-paintings in the Salon ; and the third artist selected is 
M. Derattte, for his history of the costumes of the French 
army, which is the most splendid work of its class. On July 2 
the Academy will decide between the nominees, and after- 
wards there will be a formal approval of the choice by all 
the sections. Another important prize, for the best work on 
the history of art prior to the time of PERICLES, is in the 
hands of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 
No work was considered as complying with the conditions. 
It is, therefore, proposed to allow the interest on 20,000 frs. 
to run for three years, and to be divided between M. 
Sarsec, who conducted explorations in Chaldea, and 
M.-Dieutaroy, who lately returned from his explorations 
in Susa. 
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INDEX AND DESCRIPTIONS TO THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY’S 
PLATES. 


NO. 1_PAINS HILL, SURREY. 

R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. A proposal to change 

a square, rather uninteresting house into a Gothic house of the 
period about fifteen or sixteen years ago. 


NO. 2._NORMAN DOORWAY, CLYMPING CHURCH, SUSSEX. 
Drawn by P. M. Johnston. 


NO. 3.-_LAMPS, ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 
Drawn by R. Barratt. 


NO, 4._INTERIOR OF TOMB OF SULTAN BAROOUK IN CAIRO. 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 
NO. 5.-ONE OF THE TOMBS OF THE MEMLOOK KINGS, 
OUTSIDE CAIRO. 


Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO, 6.—HOUSE AT BICKLEY, KENT. 

Ernest Newton, architect. This view is of the garden 

front. The house is built of red bricks with Sevenoaks red 

weather tiles and Broseley tile roofs. All the woodwork (except 

oak) is painted white. The oak is English, left with a sawn 

surface. The cost of the house was about 2,500/.,, and it was 
built by Messrs. Maides & Harper, of Croydon. 


NO. 7._.DOGE’S TOMB, SS. GIOVANNI E PAOLO, VENICE, 
Drawn by R. Barratt. This church, next to St. Mark’s the 
most imposing at Venice, contains the burial vaults of the 
Doges, whose funeral service was always performed there, and 
may to some extent be called the Venetian Westminster Abbey. 
This monument was erected to the memory of the Doge 
Tommaso Mocenigo in the year 1423. 


NO. 8._HALL OF COLUMNS, TEMPLE OF KARNAC, THEBES, 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 9._FOUNTAIN AT VITERBO. 

Drawn by Edwin G. Hardy. This is one or the many 
fountains to be found in Viterbo. It is built of local stone, and 
is designed primarily for use. All the people in the neighbour- 
hood of the square in which it is situated come to it for their 
water supply. The number of little jets for small utensils, and 
the double range of tanks approached by flights of steps which 
finally lead up to the main basins, indicate how well this object 
has been obtained. The upper basin, base and centre jet, com- 
plete this pyramidal composition. 


NO, 10._DESIGN FOR LIBRARY OF SMALL TOWN, 


By William Stirling. 


NO, 11._ALL SAINTS, YOULGRAVE. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. A reproduction of an 
anastatic drawing, showing design for a new screen to existing 
church, 
NO, 12._ST. FOSCA, VENICE. 

Drawn by R. Barratt. The main portion of this tower is 
built with a rich toned red brick, with corner pinnacles of white 
marble and domical roof of copper. Altogether this campanile, 
surmounted with its bronzed green copper dome, is one of the 
most beautiful in Venice. 


NO. 18,_PALAZZO MUNICIPALE, PERUGIA. 

Drawn by Edwin G. Hardy. This immense palace is built 

of two shades of red travertine, the groins being of a lighter 

tone than the general walling. The columns to windows are 

red marble, the tracery and pediments to second floor and 

battlementing are white travertine. The steep flight of steps 
leading up to entrance is a very fine feature. 


NO. 14..COURT HAYES, OXTED. 
Mervyn Macartney, architect. This house is built on the 
edge of the tableland above Westerham, and commands a fine 
view of the valley of the Eden. All the walls are 16 inches 
thick (with a 2} cavity), except in the gables and chimneys, 
which are built with 6x 3x2 bricks. Ham Hill stone has 
been used for windows, jambs, mullions, and strings, and the 
roof is covered with stone slate from Colyweston. 


‘Saighten is distant from Chester about four miles. 


NO. 15.STUDY FOR CENTRE BLOCK OF A PUBLIC BUILDING. 
By R. Phené Spiers. 


NOS. 16 AND 17.-DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH, 


By R. W. Schultz. 


NO. 18ST, MICHAEL'S, BOURNEMOUTH. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. Alternative design for 
this church. 


NOS. 19 AND 20.-A CASKET AND TRINKET TRAY. 

Designed by W. G. B. Lewis. These form part of a toilet 
set. The casket is divided into three panels longitudinally, the 
centre panel representing a betrothal, in allusion to its being a 
marriage gift. The figures are in relief, and enamelled. The 
side panels are filled with ornament, having jewelled foliage 
surrounding antique cameos. The cornice is enamelled with 
translucent ruby enamel, the curved top is covered with scales 
in different coloured enamels ; heraldic achievements in relief 
occupy the ends. The trinket tray is formed out of a nodule of 
agate; its carved ivory stand, representing trunks of trees, is 
overlaid with woody nightshade, having enamelled leaves, 
flowers, and berries. The dragon, which has climbed the back 
of the tray and guards the treasures, is covered with green 
enamel. 


NO. 21,_WEST ELEVATION, CHURCH IN GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 

John Belcher, architect. This elevation shows the proposed 
completion of the nave, and the addition of a central tower and 
spire, to the fine church built by the late Raphael Brandon. 
The Early English character of the work is maintained, and 
sufficient length is added to the nave to give dignity to the 
central tower. Internally the extension of nave provides for a 
stone organ-gallery across the west end of the church; a two- 
storeyed porch is placed on the south side, as there is no direct 
access to the west front. This illustration is from the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, 


NO. 22..STOWBLL PARK, GLOUCESTER, 
John Belcher, architect. 


NO. 23._KNIGHTON SPINNYS, LEICESTER. 
Messrs. Goddard & Paget, architects. 


NO. 24.-GATEWAY, PALAZZO “TOLOMET, sImNa, 

Drawn by R. Barratt. Situated in what is now called the 
Via Cavour, this is the entrance to one of the many Gothic 
palaces which abound in Siena, and which so materially help te 
give the city its Medizeval aspect. 


WO. 25._CAMPANILE, S. MARIA DEL CARMINE, SIENA. 
Drawn by R. Barratt. This is a late red brick tower, by 
Baldasarre Peruzzi, built after Siena had become a second-rate 
principality. 


NO. 26._FONT, WALSOKEN CHURCH, NORFOLK. 

Drawn by A. Needham Wilson. This is an exceedingly 
interesting Perpendicular font, ornamented on seven of its eight 
sides with sculptured representations of the Seven Sacraments 
of the Roman Church. Inscribed on it is this prayer for the 
donors, ‘‘ Remember the souls of John Honyter and Margaret, 
his wife.” 


NO. 27._FONT, LEVERINGTON CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 

Drawn by A. Needham Wilson. Another font of very rich 
Perpendicular design, having figures within canopies in the 
upper part, and also in the stem. 


NO. 28._SAIGHTEN GRANGE, CHESHIRE. 
Drawn by E. Hodkinson. Saighten was a manor before the 
Conquest. From about A.D. 1250, the abbots of St. Werburgh 
appear to have possessed and occupied it. The principal part 
of the building represented was erected about A.D. 1489, 
by Simon Ripley, twenty-third abbot, to whom is also ascribed! 
the west part of the nave of Chester Cathedral. At the Disso- 
lution the Manor House, with its demesne, fell into possession. 
of the Calveleys of Lea, who held it for many generations. 
The Duke 
of Westminster is the present owner. 


NOS. 29 AND 30,_CHALICES, MUSEUM, PERUGIA, 
Drawn by Gerald C. Horsley. These two chalices are in the 
small ‘‘ Cabinetto Cristiano” of the fine museum at Perugia, 


They are of gold, with silver and enamel mounting. The work- 
manship is exquisite, and the enamelling of the richest colour. 


NO. 81._HOLCOMBE WOOD, KENT. 
John Belcher, architect. The illustration shows the garden 
front of this house, recently completed. The house is L-shaped 
on plan, the drawing and dining-rooms in the view occupying 
the arms. An octagonal vestibule is formed at the entering 
angle, above which rises a tower, and on the roof is an obser- 
vatory. Diaper panel-work of cut flint and stone, red brick, 
and half-timbering are the building materials, and give a local 
character to the work. Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of Rugby, 
were the builders. The drawing is from the Royal Academy 

Exhibition, and is by Mr. A. B. Pite. 

NO. 92._VIEW IN CENTRAL AVENUS OF HAL OF 
COLUMNS, KARNAC. 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 33._DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HDUSE. 
ByC; D. Fitzroy. 


NO. 84._PORCH OF MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASSAN, CAIRD. 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


ND. 35._HERNZ CLI3Z, CROMER, NORFOLE. 

E. J. May, F.R.I.B.A., architect. The view shows the 
porch, staircase-turret, &c., from the south-west. The house 
is built with the excellent red bricks made at Cromer; the 
moulded bricks came from Cossey, near Norwich. 


NOS. 86 AND 387.-A CAMPANILE AT PISTOJA. BELL TURRET, 
ASCIANO. 


Drawn by Edwin Geo. Hardy. Two examples of the delicate 
use of brickwork by early Italian workmen before the age of 
stucco. 


NO. 38._TRINITY OVER WEST DOORWAY, ABBAYE-AUX-DAMES, 
CAEN. 


Drawn by Gerald C. Horsley. The original sculpture of 
this subject is now, it is believed, in the ruined’ church of St. 
Etienne le Vieux, Caen. Possibly other beautiful architectural 
relics might be found there with it. That at present over the 
west door is a well-executed modern copy. 


NO. 39._DOORWAY, ST. GIOVANNI, LUCCA. 

Drawn by Gerald C. Horsley. The illustration shows the 
west door; it is probably of the twelfth century. The church 
itself is a very ancient basilica, but at different times has been 
much altered. 


NO. 40.-SOUTH MARSTON CHURCH, WILTS. 

John Belcher, architect. The body of this church has been 
rebuilt and enlarged during the course of the last two years, and 
the old tower, which stands at the west end, has been repaired. 
A transept on the south side and a vestry have been added. 
The whole of the roofs and joinery are of English oak, in- 
cluding stalls, pulpit, lectern, pews, and the western screen 
under the tower arch. Several stained-glass windows, by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, have been contributed to the building, 
the whole work having been undertaken by two ladies in 
memory of their father. Communion plate and other 
furniture are also memorial gifts. The builder was Mr. Geo. 
Wiltshire, of Swindon. The drawing, which has been 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, is by Mr. P. M. Johnston. 


No. 41.INTHRIOR CATHEDRAL, SIENA. 

Drawn by Gerald C. Horsley. This view is taken from the 
communion rail looking west, across the dome and down the 
nave. The present building was begun in the thirteenth century, 
and the dome completed about A.D. 1265. Later it was re- 
solved to erect a huge nave, of which the present cathedral 
was to form the transept only. Portions of this building still 
exist on the south side of the cathedral in a ruined state. The 
colour of the interior is particularly warm and beautiful. The 
row of sculptured heads are busts of Popes, and, we believe, 
are in terra-cotta, 


NO. 42._SCREEN, DAWPOOL. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. Executed 
It forms the main-entrance to the picture gallery. 


in walnut, 


NO. 43,_SCRESN, PRINCE'S GATE. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.Ay architect. Executed in walnut, 
with brass balusters. 
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NO. 44._LEAVES FROM AN EARLY SKETCH-BOOK. 
Drawn by A. Waterhouse, R.A. 

(1) Boppart-on-the-Rhine. (4) Rhenish Vanes and Finials. 

(2) Villa Gastaud, Nice. (5) Capitals, St. Remi, Rheims. 

(3) Kloster Laach. (6) Romanesque Details, Tréves. 


NO. 45._INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASSAN, CAIRO 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 46._CHATEAU DE LANGEAIS. 

Drawn by W. R. Lethaby. Langeais is delightful after the 
city of Tours. There is the chateau, with the little town as an 
appendage. The castle is large, and has beautiful gardens. 
There was a fine collection here of pictures, tapestry, and furni- 
ture, which has recently been dispersed in Paris, in the now too 
usual English manner. Of the early church the spire is all 
that remains. Azay-le-Rideau is within two hours’ walk. 


NO. 47._FONT IN FRARI CHURCH, VENICE. 

Drawn by R. Barratt. On the left-hand side, as you enter 
the grand church of the Frari, this font in white marble, with 
the bronze statuette of St. John the Baptist, first strikes your 
attention. The sacristy contains perhaps the finest altar-piece 
by Bellini in Venice. 


NO. 43._STALLS, AMIENS. 

Drawn by Gerald C. Horsley. This figure of Pharaoh is 
carved on one of the seat ends of the choir stalls. It repre- 
sents his dream of the Fat and Lean Cattle. Another figure 
of Pharavh and a group of lean cattle, beautifully carved, are 
also on the same seat end. The design and workmanship of 
these stalls are quite wonderful. The work was begun about the 
year 1508 and finished in 1522. The principal joiner was a 
master of the craft—Anold Boulin, of Amiens —and it was 
agreed he should have seven sous of Tournay (a little less than 
the sou of France) for himself and his apprentice (threepence 
a day the two—say a shilling a week the master and sixpence 
a week the man), and for the superintendence of the whole 
work a sum equal to twelve shillings a year. For the sculptures 
and histories of the seats a bargain was made separately with 
Antoine Avernier, image cutter, residing at Amiens, at the rate 
of sixteenpence a piece. Most of the wood came from near 


Amiens: the best of the subjects from Holland. The chapter — 


appointed four of its members to superintend the work, and 


they perhaps selected many of the scripture subjects to be 


illustrated. The name of one of the workmen, Jean Trupin, is 
carved under a smali head, forming an elbow rest. No doubt 
itis his own portrait, and his name is met with again under 
another stall, “Jan Trupin, God take care of thee” (Dieu fe 
pourvoie). “ Sweet and young grained wood it is: oak, trained 
and chosen for such work, sound now as four hundred years 
since. Under the carver’s hand it seems to cut like clay, to fold 
like silk, to grow like living branches, to leap like living flame 
Canopy crowning canopy, pinnacle piercing pinnacle—it shoots 
and wreathes itself into an enchanted glade.” . . . (“The Bible 
of Amiens,” by John Ruskin.) There is also a work—* Stalles 
et les Clétures du Choeur” of the Cathedral of Amiens, by 
MM. les Chanoines, Jurdain, and Duval, with illustrations 
(Amiens: Alfred Caron, 1867). 


NO. 49..HOLCOMBE WOOD, KENT. 

John Belcher, architect. The illustration shows the entrance 
front of this house, already illustrated in Plate No. 31. It is 
situated on high ground on the Chatham and Maidstone 
road overlooking Rochester. Fine views over the wood and 
surrounding country are obtained from the large bay windows ; 
adjoining are the stables, dairy, laundry, and other buildings 
which give the homestead character to an English gentleman’s 
house. The drawing is by Mr. A. B. Pite. 


NO. 50._.DESIGN FOR PARK ENTRANCE AND COLONNADE, 
By E. H. Sedding. 


NO. 51._HOUSE AT BICKLEY, KENT. 

Ernest Newton, architect. The materials used for this 
house are similar to those used for No. 6, and the cost was 
about the same. It also was built by Messrs. Maides & Harper, 


NO. 52..DOORWAY, BARGELLO, FLORENCE. 
Drawn by R. Barratt. The doorway leads to what is now 
called the fourth saloon of the National Museum _ It* was 
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originally a chapel, but for centuries was used as a dingy 
prison. It is adorned with frescoes by Giotto. 


NOS. 53 TO 53._SAN MICHELE, PAVIA. 

Drawn by E. G. Hardy. This church is a typical example 
of the Lombard style, a style nourished, to a certain extent, by 
Charles the Great. When he projected his great revival of the 

arts he was aided by artists expelled by the iconoclasts from 
Byzantium, who had settled in Italy. This revival, Mr. Ruskin 
says, “ was first an imitation in wood of the Christian Roman 
churches and basilicas, The high, dead walls which, in 
Roman work were built in stone, and at Ravenna’ adorned 
with the most lovely mosaics, in the north were constructed in 
wood, and must necessarily have been made of longitudinal 
boards and timbers attached to uprights on top of nave pillars, 
which were themselves of wood. Now these uprights were 
necessarily thicker than the rest of the timbers and formed 
vertical square pilasters above the nave piers. As Christianity 
extended and civilisation increased, these wood structures were 
changed into stone, but they were literally petrified, retaining 
the forms which had been made necessary by their being of 
wood. The upright pilaster above the nave pier remains in 
the stone edifice, and is the first form of the great distinctive 
feature of Northern architecture—the vaulting shaft.” In that 
form the Lombards brought it into. Italy in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and the church of St. Michele, built in the twelfth 
century, is one of their finest remaining efforts. 


NO. 59._FOUNTAIN, VITERBO. 

Drawn by Gerald C. Horsley. The date of this fountain 
is probably about 1210. It stands in the principal square in 
Viterbo. The town has many smaller fountains of beautiful 
design. 

NO. 60._PICKARDS ROUGH. 

-R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. Materials—stone, rough 
cast, and slates. It is situated just outside the town of Guild- 
ford. 

NO. 61._MIHRAB, MOSQUE OF SULTAN HASSAN, CAIRO. 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 62._M93QUZ.OF EL ASHRAF, CAIRO. 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 63._.SPELDHURST LODGE. 

Mervyn Macartney, architect. This drawing represents the 

west front of the building, which connects the old stone house 

to a farm cottage some 40 feet away. The timbers are of pine, 

tarred, and the space between is plaster. The roof is tiled. 

_ NOS. 64, 65, 63, 67..ST. PAUL’S CHURIH,, VITARAGS 
KENSINGTON. 

Design by T. Phillips Figgis. This design was one sub- 
mitted under the motto “Janua Cceli,” by Mr. T. Phillips 
Figgis, architect, 5 Adelaide Place, London Bridge, in the 
recent competition, and was awarded the second premium by 
Mr. Ewan Christian, the referee appointed. Eight architects 
were invited to compete. The conditions required that accom- 
modation should be provided for 1,000 persons on the ground 
floor, with provision for future gallery at west end. The cost 
of the church, including all fittings, was not to exceed 10,000/. 
A bell turret for three bells was also to be provided. The 
church was proposed to be built of stock brick, faced externally 
with red brick, and Bath stone dressings for windows, string 
courses, &c. The roof would be covered with red tiles. The 
nave and chancel are vaulted with stone ribs and light concrete 
filling. ‘Fhe tower shown was not included in the’ estimated 
cost of 10,000/., but this sum provided for a porch, as indicated 
on plan and section, elevations of which were submitted in an 
alternative design. ' 


GARDENS, 


NO. 63,_REDHOLM. 

John Belcher, architect. This is a small residence recently 
erected at Champion Hill. The nature of the site necessitated 
that the plan should follow an obtuse angle formed by the 
roads. The suite of living rooms are on the front shown in the 
view, and the offices on the side. Messrs. Colls & Sons were 
the builders. The drawing is by Mr. A. V. Wilson. 


NO. 69._BEECHCROFT, BICKLEY, KENT. 

Ernest Newton, architect. This is the entrance-front of 
‘No. 6. The plaster panel on centre gable is the work of Mr. 
Walter Smith. 


NOS. 70, 71, 72, 75._STOKESAY CASTLE. 
Drawn by J. H. Cook. Stokesay Castle is situate about 


eight miles from Ludlow, onthe Shrewsbury high road, and is 
one of the few remaining examples of the fortified mansions of 
the thirteenth century. The northern tower is supposed to be 
the only remaining. portion of the original residence of the 
family of “ De Say.” 
moat, which averages about 22 feet in width and is about 6 feet 
deep, and was supplied from the pool which still exists to the 
west of the building. 
through a gatehouse, which is a perfect specimen of Tudor 
half-timbered construction. 


The entire castle is surrounded by a 


The entrance into the courtyard is 


Exactly opposite this stands the 
great hall with its solar, and the north and south towers at 
either end. Entrance from this hall is obtained to the rooms 


_of the north tower by means of a short flight of steps through 


a doorway into the bottom apartment, in which there is a well 
communicating with the moat at the bottom, and also to the 
rooms over, known as the priests’ rooms, by means of a flight 
of steps cut out of solid oak baulks and supported upon im- 


mense brackets. The upper of these rooms is projected over 
the main walls upon timber brackets, and contains the remains 


of an Early English hooded mantel, details of which are given 
on Plate 72. Access to the solar is ae from steps out of the 
courtyard, which were formerly | Oe yared by a roof of some 
description. The southern tower is of peculiar shape, being in 
the form of an irregular octagon to the courtyard. The apart- 
ments, of which there are three, are all of similar size and shape, 
and are connected by a narrow staircase within the thickness 
of the walls. The top is embattled, and consists of large 
embrasures alternating with loopholes, all. of which originally 
had shutters. The castle has been most judiciously restored 
and repaired at considerable expense by the present owner, 
Mr. J. D. Allcroft, through whose kindness access can at all 
times be obtained. 


NO. 73.-_SOUTH AISLE, WINCHELSEA. 


Drawn by R. W. Paul. The sketch shows the south-east 
angle of the south aisle of choir, with its sedilla and piscina, 
and one of the three-light windows over. Further west in this 
aisle are the well-known tombs of Gervase and Stephen Alard. 
The east window of the aisle has been restored. The choir 
and its aisles, with the walls of the transepts, are all that remain 
of the church. The transepts are in ruins. The choir was 
built c. 12992. The church is dedicated to St. Thomas 4 
Becket. 


NO. 71..—-RODNEY TOM3 AND CHAPHL, BACKWa 


SOMERSET. 

Drawn by R. W. Paul. This tomb is on the north 
side of the chancel, and the chapel behind it is now 
used as a vestry. The tomb and a portion of the screen 
(the upper portion) appear to be of late fourteenth century 


LL CHURCH, 


date, but the chapel and the lower part of the screen 
are later. Across the screen above the door, and running 
its entire length, is the following inscription :— “ Within 


thys chapell lyeth Elzabeth, the first foundrys of this chapell, 
and of the floke of shepe to the quarter tymes, late [wife of Sir 
John Chaworth] knight, and before that wife to Sir Walter 
Rodney, knyght, and syster to Sir Wyllyam Compton, knight, 
whych Elzabeth departed the [3rd day of June] in the yere of 
grace MCCCCCXXXVII.” The words in brackets are lost 
(the inscription having been cut,down), but are preserved on a 
copy on a brass plate dated 1770, presented by a Mr. Henry 
Bargum, of Bristol. Tne door seen to the extreme right of the 
sketch leads into an ancient cell or priests’ room, which adjoins 
the chapel on its east side. 


NO. 76.-STUDIOS AND STABLES, 


John Belcher, architect. The studios have been erected 
for Mr. A. Sassoon, and provide both painting and sculpture 
studios. The plans illustrate the arrangements. The buildings 
are situate in the grounds adjoining Weirleigh, for some years 
the residence of Mr. Harrison Weir, in one of the most rural 
districts of Kent. Messrs. Tompsett & Kingham, of Farnham, 
were the builders. The drawings are from the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 


WEIRLEIGH, KENT. 


NO. 77.-LILY CAPITAL. 
Drawn by R. Barratt. 
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NO. 78._HOUSH IN QUEEN’S GATE. 

R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. A London house, built 

of red brick, stone, and wood windows and tile roofs, and, with 
one exception, very unlike the neighbouring houses. 


‘\NO3. 79 AND 80.-TOMB OF ILARIA DEL CARRETTO. 
Drawn by J. A. Slater. This marble sarcophagus, the 
work of Jacopo della Quercia, is in the north transept of Lucca 
Cathedral. 


NO. 81._HYPETHRAL TEMPLE, PHILZ. 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 82._MOSQUE OF ABOU’ L'AGAG, LUXOR. 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NOS. 83 AND 84._DE3IGN FOR CLASSICAL CHURCH. 
By William Stirling. 


NOS. 85 AND 86._CATHEDRAL CHURCH, ST. ANDREW, WELLS. 
Drawn by S. H. Barnsley. 


NO. 87._HOUSE FOR NORTH WALES. 

Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, architects, Chester. This house 
was designed to suit a well-wooded site on rising ground, and 
was elevated sufficiently to afford good views of the valley in 
front, and avoid the somewhat low and damp position of the 
old residence which it was to replace. The materials selected 
were warm-coloured stones for walling and dressings, with 
brown tiles for the roofs. It was, however, so modified, both in 
plan and materials when executed, as to lose much of its 
character and suitability for the site. 


NO, 83._ABBEYSTEAD, WYRESDALE, LANCASHIRE. 

Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, architects. This drawing 
represents the courtyard side of the mansion, with the principal 
and private entrances on the left, for the Earl of Sefton, K.G. 
The tower has a flat roof, which forms a pleasant promenade, 
with an extensive view of the moors and the valley of the Wyre. 
This prospect is also commanded by the windows of the 
principal rooms, which are situated on the other side of the 
house, where a broad terrace runs the whole length of the 
building. The stone has been obtained on the estate, and the 
roofs-are covered with north-country green slates. The interior 
is fitted up in oak, walnut, &c., of a plain and substantial 
character, Messrs. T. & W. Beanland, of Bradford, being the 
contractors, 

NO. 89._A MIRROR. 

Designed by W. G. B. Lewis. The mirror is in a double 
frame and revolves horizontally and vertically, a row of car- 
nelion beads being fixed to the outside of the inner frame. The 
outer frame is enriched with filagree and jewels on the front, 
the back being enamelled; this is supported by a double foot, 
and has an achievement of arms at the junction ; from the 
sides spring foliated scrolls. The plan of the lower part of the 
foot is a quatrefoil, two of the foils being trays. The whole 
revolves on an octagonal stand. When the mirror is not in use 
the back would be turned towards the front ; the centre of this 
18 occupied by a small convex glass, surrounded with a band of 
ornament in high relief; the trefoils are filled with ornament 
and birds, the remaining spaces being occupied by small pieces 
of bevelled looking-glass. The mirror is a portion of the toilet 
set—casket and trinket tray—shown on Plates Nos. 19 and 20, 


NO. 90._MOSQUE OF KAITBEY, CAIRO, 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 91MAHARRAKER, NUBIA. 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 92._TEMPLE OF ISIS, PHILZ, 
Drawn by R. Phené Spiers. 


NO. 93._SOUTH MARSTON CHURCH, WILTS. 
John Belcher, architect, 


/ NO. 94_PORTION OF A RAJA OR SCREEN, FROM CATHEDRAL 
OF AVILA. 


Drawn by C. Bywater. 
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ECOLE ARAGO, PARIS. 
E have already given a view of the exterior of this 
school. We now give a plate of the interior, 
which will suggest, among other things, the provision that is 
made for exercise in the new schools of the municipality of 
Paris. 


LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, VICTORIA HOTEL, MANCHESTER, 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


NO. 94.-REJA FROM THE CATHEDRAL OF AVILA. 


ROYAL PROCESSIONS. 


HE records of the past, says the Z7mes, have bequeathed 
many a graphic account of the splendours and extra- 
ordinary grandeur displayed in connection with the various 
Royal processions through the streets of the metropolis. Some 
of the earliest pageantries on such occasions, apart from their 
costliness, appear to have been of a most elaborate and artistic 
kind, and to have been attended with the most graceful and 
imposing surroundings. It may not be inopportune to give 
a brief survey of some of the most notable occurrences on 
which Royalty has honoured the metropolis by a similar State 
progress. 

As far back as the year 1236, Matthew Paris informs us 
how Henry III., after his marriage with Eleanor of Provence, 
at Canterbury, was met on his entry into London by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and principal citizens, ‘‘sumptuously apparelled in 
silken robes, richly embroidered, riding upon stately horses, 
each man carrying a gold or silver cup in token of the privilege 
claimed by the City of being the Chief Butler of the kingdom 
at the King’s-coronation.” The streets of the City were 
gaily adorned with “rich silks, pageants, and a variety of 
pompous shows, and at night were illuminated with an 
infinite number of lamps, crossets,” &c. The entry of 
Edward I. into London on his return from the Holy Land 
was marked by great rejoicings ; and, according to Matthew 
of Westminster, “the Aldermen and Burgesses of the 
City threw out of their windows handfuls of gold and silver, 
and the conduits ran plentifully with wine, white and red, that 
every creature might drink his fill.” In the year 1392, on the 
restoration of the City’s privileges, which had been forfeited on 
account of riots, Richard II. received its homage in person. 
On the arrival of the Royal procession at London Bridge, “a 
beautiful white steed, and a milk-white palfrey, both bridled, 
saddled, and caparisoned in cloth of gold,’ were presented to 
the King and Queen, while the citizens, standing in their 
liveries, cried, “King Richard! King Richard!” In the 
Cheap a conduit ran with wine, which was handed to the Royal 
visitants by a small boy ‘‘apparelled in white like an angel.” 
On the coronation of Henry IV. the streets of London were 
handsomely decorated with tapestries and rich hangings, the 
cavalcade accompanying the Royal procession numbering 
6,000 horse. As on previous occasions, there were seven 
fountains in Cheapside which perpetually ran with wine. The 
return of Henry V. after the battle of Agincourt was the signal 
for the most hearty rejoicing, the streets of London being most 
elaborately decorated. But the King, writes Holinshed, 
“‘seemed little to regard the vain pomps and shows, insomuch 
that he would not suffer his helmet to be carried with him, 
whereby the dents and blows upon it might have been seen by 
the people, because he would the praise and thanks should be 
altogether given to God.” On returning from his coronation in 
France, Henry VI. was met at Blackheath by the Mayor and 
Corporation of London, and, on its arrival at London Bridge, 
the Royal procession was welcomed by a mighty giant, stand- 
ing with sword drawn, with this speech inscribed by his side :— 


All those that be enemies to the King, 
I shall them clothe with confusion, 
Make him mighty by virtuous living 
His mortal foes to oppress and cast them down 3 
And him to increase as Christ’s champion, 
All mischief from him to abridge, 
With grace of God, at the entry of this bridge. 


From Fabian’s “ Chronicle” we learn how Queen Margaret, 
when proceeding to her coronation in 1445, was welcomed by 
the City Companies attired in “browne blue,” with embroidered 
sleeves, and red hoods on their heads. In the City, he 
adds, “were ordained sumptuous and costly pageants, in 
resemblance of various old histories, to the great comfort of the 
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Queen and such as came with her.” Thevisit of Henry VII. to 
St. Paul’s to offer his standards after the battle of Bosworth 
was the occasion of much display. In an imposing procession 
with great pomp and triumph, he rode through the streets of 
London; and on reaching St. Paul’s he offered three 
standards, one with the image of St. George, another with a 
fiery red dragon emblazoned upon white and green sarcenet, 
and a third with a dun cow upon yellow tartern. Another 
Royal procession marked by every form of outward ceremonial 
was that of Queen Elizabeth, when she passed through the 
metropolis on the day of her coronation. On this eventful 
occasion she was arrayed in “white cloth of gold of damask, 
with a mantle of the same furred with ermine, fastened before 
her breast with a great lace of gold and silk, and rich knots of 
gold, her yellow hair hanging down plain behind her back.” 
The streets through which Her Majesty proceeded were richly 
decorated with cloths of tapestry and arras, while others were 
“hung with cloth of gold, velvet, and silk; and along the 
streets from the Tower to St. Paul’s stood in order all the 
crafts of London in their liveries, and in various places 
were arranged singing children, some arrayed like angels, to 
sing sweet songs as Her Grace passed by.” From a manuscript 
in the College of Arms, printed inthe “ Antiquarian Repertory,” 
we learn how elaborate was the reception given by the metro- 
polis to Katherine of Spain in the year 1501, on her marriage 
with Arthur, Prince of Wales. Six costly pageants in different 
parts of the route were specially designed for the occasion, 
while the great conduit in Cheap ran with Gascony wine. The 
Royal procession was most extensive, being perhaps one of the 
grandest ever witnessed in this country. The Princess rode 
upon a fine mule, richly trapped after the manner of Spain, 
wearing a little broad-rimmed hat like that of a cardinal, stayed 
by a lace of gold, with her hair flowing over her shoulders. On 
reaching St. Paul’s Churchyard she was welcomed by the 
Mayor and Corporation, who presented her with basins filled 
with coins of the realm, for which “she returned thanks with 
an amiable countenance and demeanour, and after a most 
learned manner.” On Saturday, June 24, 1509, Henry VIII. 
passed in triumph from the Tower to Westminster, with his 
newly-married bride, Queen Katherine. The streets on this 
occasion presented an animated appearance, scarcely to be 
realised nowadays. ‘Thus, in Hall’s ‘‘ Chronicle” it is recorded 
that the goldsmiths’ stalls at the end of the Old Change “ were 
filled with virgins in white dresses holding branches of white 
wax; the priests and clerks in rich copes, with crosses and 
censers of silver, were ready to cense the King and Queen as 
they passed.” His Majesty’s apparel was sumptuous, consist- 
ing of a robe of crimson velvet furred with ermines ; his jacket 
or coat of raised gold, ‘the placard embroidered with 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, great pearls, and other rich 
stones.” In preparation for the coronation of Anne Boleyn, 
writes Mr. Nichols in his ‘ London Pageants,” the King sent 
letters to the Mayor of London, signifying his wish that the 
Corporation should fetch her from Greenwich to the Tower, 
and see the City ordered and garnished with pageants in the 
accustomed places, to honour her passage through it. Accord- 
ingly a Common Council was called, and all the crafts were 
commanded to prepare barges, and to furnish them with all the 
seemly banners they could procure. On the appointed day 
these were duly fitted out to the number of fifty, and formed 
“a goodly sight” for splendour. The ships in the river were 
ordered to lie on the shore to make room for the barges ; their 
guns saluted the Queen as she passed, and at her landing she 
was received by the Lord Chamberlain, with the Officer of 
Arms. Her progress through the streets of London was equally 
imposing, no effort being spared to make the rejoicings as 
stately as possible. Over Her Majesty was borne a canopy of 
cloth of gold with four gilt staves and four silver bells, for the 
bearing of which sixteen knights were appointed to take their 
turns. 

On the day previous to his coronation Edward VI. made a 
state entry through London, when “the streets were well 
gravelled in every place,” and along the entire route the houses 
were gaily decorated with cloths of tapestry, arras, cloth of 
gold, and with streamers and banners. Various pageants were 
also devised to enhance the day’s festivities, the last show 
being at Temple Bar, “where the gate was painted and 
fashioned with battlements and buttresses of various colours, 
richly hung with cloths of arras, and garnished with fourteen 
standards of flags. There were eight French trumpeters 
blowing their trumpets, and a pair of regals with children 
singing to the same.” Like her predecessor, Mary, on the 
day before her coronation, passed through London. <Ac- 
cording to Holinshed, she wore a gown of purple velvet, 
furred with powdered ermine, and had on her head a 
circlet of gold, richly set with precious stones, while over her 
chariot was borne a canopy. At the little conduit in Cheap, 
near St. Paul’s, she was met by the Aldermen, who, by the 
Recorder, welcomed her with a short speech ; the Chamberlain 
saluting her with an offering of a purse of cloth of gold contain- 
ing a thousand marks. Much has been written on the Royal 
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progresses of Elizabeth, a Sovereign who took special delight 
in these public displays of Royalty. Her passage through the 
metropolis on January 14, 1558, is interesting from what must 
be regarded as her maiden speech, when acknowledging the 
good wishes of the City. “I thank my Lord Mayor, his 
brethren, and you all. And whereas you request that I should 
continue your good lady and Queen, be ye assured that I will 
be as good unto you as ever Queen was to her people.” Again, 
when the Maiden Queen espied the pageant erected at the little 
conduit in Cheap, and asked its meaning, she was told that 
it signified Time. “Time?” quoth she; “and Time hath 
brought me hither.” Similarly elaborate were the procession 
and rejoicings on James I.’s entry into London at the time of 
his coronation, a full account of which will be found in Nichols’s 
Progresses of this Monarch. The prevalence of the plague at 
the coronation of Charles I. formed an excuse for omitting the 
usual procession through London. But the real reason, whatever 
suggested, was to avoid the expense, or, as another authority 
states, “to save the charges for more noble undertakings,” by 
which was meant the war with Spain. 

One of the most enthusiastic Royal processions on record 
was that of Charles II. when, on his restoration day, he made 
his public entry into London, On this occasion the streets 
were adorned with the richest silks and tapestry, the conduits 
flowed with a variety of delicious wines, and “the windows, 
balconies, and scaffolds were crowded with such an infinite 
number of spectators, as if the whole collective body of the 
people had been assembled to grace the Royal entry.” His 
further progress through London on the day before his corona- 
tion was highly jubilant, an account of which is given by Pepys 
in his “ Diary,” who thus writes :—“ It is impossible to relate 
the glory of this day, expressed in the clothes of them that rid, 
and their horse and horse clothes. The King, in a most rich 
embroidered suit and cloak, looked most noble.” On the con- 
clusion of the Peace of Ryswick, William III. made a 
triumphant entry into London. From Nichols’s “ London 
Pageants” we are informed that he came from Greenwich 
about ten o’clock in his coach, attended by four score coaches, 
each drawn by six horses. Every preparation was made for 
His Majesty’s reception, the windows and balconies being 
hung with rich carpets, and the conduits running with wine. 
On his arrival at St. Paul’s Churchyard, one of the Bluecoat 
boys of Christ’s Hospital addressed His Majesty in a Latin 
speech, the day’s rejoicings concluding with bonfires, illumina- 
tions, ringing of bells, and other demonstrations of joy. Queen 
Anne’s Royal procession through London on the first Lord 
Mayor’s day in her reign was noteworthy, the streets on this 
occasion presenting a gay appearance. Various pageants were 
carefully framed for her amusement, and as she passed by St. 
Paul's, “a great number of children belonging to the several 
workhouses were placed on scaffolds, one of them making a 
speech to Her Majesty.” Maitland has left a long account of 
George I.’s entry into London soon after his arrival in England, 
when sundry rejoicings similar to those already described 
greeted him as the Royal procession passed through the streets. 
One of the last notable occurrences of this kind was that of 
George III. and Queen Charlotte, when they went through the 
City to attend the Lord Mayor’s banquet on November 9g in the 
year 1761. On this occasion the equipages of the nobility and 
other distinguished guests, following or mingling with the Royal 
cortége, made the procession not only very extensive but 
brilliant. Of later processions it is unnecessary to speak here, 
as these have been already fully and frequently described in 


the many accounts which have been written of the present 
reign, 


TESSERAs. 


Lightning Rods for Tall Chimneys. 
M. FARADAY. 


See conductor should be of $-inch copper rod, and should 
rise above the top of the chimney by a quantity equal to 
the width of the chimney atthetop. The lengths of rod should 
be well joined metallically to each other, and this is perhaps 
best done by screwing the ends intoa copper socket. The con- 
nection at the bottom should be good; if there are any pump- 
pipes at hand going into a well they would be useful in that 
respect. As respects electrical conduction, no advantage is 
gained by expanding the rod horizontally into a strap or tube 
—surface does nothing; the solid section is the essential 
element. There is no occasion of insulation (of the conductor) 
for this reason. A flash of lightning has an intensity that 
enables it to break through many hundred yards (perhaps 
miles) of air, and therefore an insulation of 6 inches or 1 foot 
in length could have no power in preventing its lead to the 
brickwork, supposing that the conductor were not able to carry 
it away. Again, 6 inches or 1 foot is so little that it is equiva- 
lent almost to nothing. A very feeble electricity could break 
through that barrier, and a flash that could not break through 


5 or 10 feet could dono harm to the chimney. A very great 
point is to have no insulated masses of metal. If, therefore, 
hoops are put round the chimney, each should be connected 
metallically with the conductor, otherwise a flash might strike 
a hoop at a corner on the opposite side to the conductor, and 
then on the other side on passing to the conductor, from the 
nearest part of the hoop, there might be an explosion, and the 
chimney injured there or even broken through. Again, no rods 
or ties of metal should be wrought into the chimney parallel to 
its length, and, therefore, to the conductor, and then to be left 
unconnected with it. The rod may be close along the brick or 
stone, it makes no difference. There will be no need of rod on 
each side of the building, but let the cast-iron hoop and the 
others you speak of be connected with the rod, and it will be in 
those places at least, as if there were rods on every side of the 
chimney. A three-fourth rod is no doubt better than a half-inch, 
and, except for the expense, I like it better. But a half-inch 
has never yet failed A rod at Coutts’ brewery has been put 
up I} inches diameter ; but they did not mind expense. The 
Nelson Column in London has a half-inch rod—three-fourths is 
better. I do not know of any case of harm from hoop-iron 
enclosed in the building, but if not in connection with the con- 
ductor I should not like it; even then it might cause harm if 
the lightning took the end furthest from the conductor. 


Loads on Girders. 
COMMISSIONERS ON IRON. 


It is considered that girders should not deflect more than 
from 1-6ooth to 1-40o0th of their length according to the form 
of the girder. It does not appear from the evidence that a 
weight equal to what a girder is constructed to carry will, even 
if left on for any length of time, cause the deflection of the 
girder to increase, unless subjected at the same time to con- 
siderable changes of temperature. The general impression of 
engineers appears to be that the deflection caused by passing a 
weight at a high velocity over a girder is less than the deflec- 
tion which would be produced by the same weight at rest ; and 
the increase observed in many instances is attributed by Mr. 
Locke, Mr. Stephenson, and Mr. Fox, to the inequalities at 
the junction of the rails, or to the jerks of the engine. Mr. 
Hawkshaw, however, considers that the deflections would be 
increased, and has given some examples of a manifest increase. 
Mr. P. W. Barlow has observed a slight increase, and Mr. 
W. H. Barlow, in reference to this subject, cites a curious 
phenomenon which he observed on a timber viaduct, viz, that 
with a heavy goods train at a low velocity, a certain amount of 
deflection was produced, but an express train passing 
immediately afterwards, with a much lighter engine, seemed to 
push the bridge like a wave before it. oe: 


Moving 


Mason’s Marks in Edinburgh. 
SIR J. GOWANS. 


I wish to allude to a custom which prevailed when such 
buildings as Heriot’s Hospital were erected. Then every 
hewer indented his mark on the face of the stone he had hewn, 
and it may be of interest to visit this building and observe how 
carefully this was adhered to. You can by these means nearly 
ascertain how many hewers were employed on the work, how 
the structure was built up round and round, and how those 
most expert in their craft had allotted to them .the stones to 
dress which required the greatest skill. Heriot’s Hospital was 
begun in 1628, and was not completed until 1660. It did not 
escape the vicissitudes of the times, as, although nearly finished 
in 1650, it was in that year used by Cromwell as a hospital 
for his sick and wounded soldiers. This occurrence would, 
no doubt, cause some delay, and add materially to the long 
time taken to erect the structure, and explain what is brought 
out by these marks, which show that there were— 


About 40 hewers employed on the ground floor 


Cfives Geshe ie eS ” first floor 
19 20 5, ” second floor 
9» 19 45 9 towers and chimney-heads 


—not large squads when the hardness of the stone used and 
the elaborate character of the masonry are taken into considera- 
tion. If the marks, as they occur on the several stages of the 
building are compared, it will be seen that some of the men 
employed on the ground floor had either died or left before the 
first floor was reached, while others have hewn the stones on 
both ground floor and first floor. Others, again, but only a few, 
were at the three stages, and only one or two seem to have been 
at the work from first to last. This may be modified, however,. 
as it was usual for a son to adopt the same mark as his father 


_used before him. Every apprentice mason, sixty years ago,, 


went through a ceremony very much akin to that of Free: 
Masonry—termed “ Apron Washing ”—when he got his mark,, 
and was initiated into the mysteries of his trade, such as 
how to wear his apron, how to tie it, and how to test whether 
others had gone through the same ordeal to which he himself 
had been subjected. 
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Castle St. Angelo, Rome. 
R. BURGESS. 


The spiral corridor, which leads from the entrance to the 
sepulchral chamber, was entirely excavatedin 1820. Beginning 
from the original entrance facing the bridge, a lofty arch of 
travertine stone forms the ingress, and leads into a spacious 
-vestibule. Opposite the position of the door of entrance there 
is a large niche, which no doubt contained the statue of the 
emperor ; a colossal head, now in the Vatican, and a hand dis- 
covered in the excavations, probably belonged to the said statue. 
In a compartment on the left side of the niche is a fragment of 
a cinerary vase of marble, with some letters upon it, which was 
lying there when I examined the interior of this monument in 
1829. The spiral corridor, by which we now begin to ascend, 
is about 17 feet in width and 30 feet in height, built of the finest 
brickwork, the bricks 6. feet long; but the whole has been 
coated with precious marbles, as appears from the continual 
fragments still found, and the traces of them yet sticking to the 
walls. The ascent is not by steps, but by a gently inclined 
plane, winding round the monument, and showing specimens 
of the mosaic flooring still adhering to their original places. 
This wonderful passage was lighted from above by those 
openings called in Italian addainz; they are cut through the 
massive covering in pyramidal forms. The light cannot enter 
by them now on account of the modern works of the fort, which 
lie over them, and hence this corridor can only be seen by means 
of torches at present. Pursuing this circular passage we ascend 
until we arrive where the modern staircase and the light of 
day meet us, and turning by an arch we come upon the 
sepulchral chamber. It occupies a space of about 25 feet 

_ square, and is lighted by a window at each side, which exhibit 
at the same time the immense thickness of the walls. Beneath 
the modern steps are found some cells with lateral niches; in 
the one on the left of the staircase the French consuls were 
imprisoned in the great Revolution. The sarcophagus of black 
and white granite, now in the Museo Pio Clementino, together 
with the busts of Hadrian, very probably once occupied this 
chamber. We must not, however, omit to mention that the 
large basin of porphyry, which serves for the baptismal font in 
St. Peter’s, and the porphyry urn which was taken from the 

‘tomb of Pope Innocent II., and several objects of equal value, 
all came out of the mausoleum. So that if we consider its 
marble-lined walls, both inside and out, the mosaics of the 
floors, the beautiful columns which encircled its peristyles, the 
exquisitely finished statues which adorned the upper storeys, 
the bronze figures which ornamented the basement and sur- 

-mounted the dome, the alabaster urns and sarcophagi of 
precious marbles which this treasure-house once concealed, it 
would be difficult to overrate the magnificence and cost of this 
gorgeous monument, or to exaggerate the folly of the man who 

* ;reared it for such a purpose. But the imperial architect little 

dreamed the purpose to which posterity would put his proud 
sepulchre, nor to what strange vicissitudes he should be in- 
debted for the perpetuating of his name and the celebrity of 
his grave. 
Concretions in Sandstone. 
A. GEIKIE. 

Where concretions are of a pyrituous kind, their decom- 
position gives rise to sulphuric acid, some of which combines 
with the iron, and gives rise to dark stains upon the corroded 
surface of the stone. Sandstones full of such impurities ought 
never to be employed for architectural purposes. Every block 
of.stone in which they occur should be unhesitatingly con- 
demned. Want of attention to this obvious rule has led to the 
unsightly disfigurement of public buildings. 


Spanish Rejas. 
J. F. R1ANo. 

Another important industry which reached great perfection 
in Spain during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance period 
is ironwork in all its decorative branches, and especially as 
employed for chapel doors or screens—rejas—inside the 
cathedrals. Notwithstanding the vast number which have 
been destroyed, there still exist a great number in Spain to 
which it is necessary te draw attention, for hardly any speci- 
mens have been published in works relating to decorative art, 
and they undoubtedly are worthy of a special study. There is 
hardly a cathedral in Spain where there are not a number of 
these fine rejas. As a splendid model, the reja, decorated with 
figures in high relief 4nd fine ornamentation of the Renaissance 
period, made by the Maestro Bartolome for the Chapel Royal 
at Grenada, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, may be 
mentioned. Most admirable also is the fine reja at Toledo, by 
Francisco Villapando, in 1548. As models of small rejas of 
admirable tracery those at Salamanca, at the Casa de las 
Conchas, and the railings round the sepulchre of Anaya, at the 
cathedral, are deserving of all praise. Toledo, Valladolid, 
Segovia, and other Spanish towns, ‘are full of windows and 
balconies which might well be imitated in the present day. As 
was the case with wood-carving in the sixteenth century, large 


‘watercourses made. 


centres were formed in the principal towns of Spain where the 
great ironmasters worked, but the locality where they acquired 
greater perfection, and where the tradition of the fabrication of 
iron still exists, is the Basque provinces. There were many 
artists of merit who devoted themselves to this art. The 
architect and sculptor, Cristobal Andino, who made in 1528 the 
fine reja of the Capilla del Condestable, in the cathedral of 
Burgos, was the author also of other important works in silver 
and iron. Cean Bermudez, in his dictionary, has collected a 
number of details and names of Spanish ironworkers. 


Sand in Plaster. 
G. R. BURNELL. 

In Paris the mode of using plaster is to employ it pure and 
free from mixture. The very low price at which it is sold, and 
the comparatively high price of sand, dispense with the motives 
of economy which render mixtures almost indispensable in our 
case. Whilst the practice in France is to use plaster pure, I 
am disposed to think that the mixture of sand, so far from 
being prejudicial, is even desirable, if confined within reason- 
able limits. We find that in reassuming the state of hydrated 
sulphate of lime the plaster goes through an imperfect crystal- 
lisation, and this action is accompanied by a singular rearrange- 
ment of the molecules. This causes the plaster to swell when 
used alone, and to such an extent that it is impossible even to 
finish a ceiling close up to a wall at once. Now, the introduc- 
tion of a body so full of inequalities as the coarse, sharp sands 
must afford room for the free action of this expansion, and, at 
the same time, the facettes of the sand must offer, as it were, 
nuclei which cannot but be favourable to the crystallisation. It 
is, doubtlessly, on these principles that we can explain the 
superiority of the plaster containing wood breeze, which does 
become harder than the purer plasters if used alone. Too 
large a proportion of sand should be avoided ; but very fair 
work can be executed even with a mixture in the proportions of 
two of sand and one of plaster. Under any circumstances the 
finishing coat should be pure. Subsequent experience will 
decide whether the use of two materials of this kind does not 
expose the work to unequal contractions, likely to cause fissures 
or cracks. 


The Sanitary Congress. 


Sir,—As a member of the Referee Committee of Council 
of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, it is my duty to 
make arrangements for the reception of papers to be read at 
the forthcoming Sanitary Congress at Bolton in September 
next. 

Professor T. Hayter Lewis is the president of the second 
day’s section in architectural and engineering sanitary work, 
and I shall be glad to receive professional papers on sanitary 
science applications.— Yours truly, EDWARD C. ROBINS. 

46 Berners Street, W.: June 22, 1887. 


University College Prize. 


SirR,—Under the heading “The Week” there appears in 
your last issue a paragraph as to the prizes given by Professor 
T. Roger Smith, at University College, for the best set of 
sketches illustrating his lectures on architecture. My name is 
given as winner of the first prize in the second class. This is 
incorrect, and likely to create an erroneous impression. 

The classes conducted by Professor Smith are as follows, 
viz. :—(a) Architecture, an art; (4) Architecture, a science. 
I gained the first prize in Class B (Building Construction), and 
I take it this course is in no way inferior to Class A; at any 
rate, it is not so considered at the University. 

I shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly correct this in 
your next issue.—I remain, yours truly, 

ERNEST A, RUNTZ. 
22 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. : 
June 18, 1887. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Clifford Chambers.—This church, which is near Stratford- 
on-Avon, was reopened on the 14th inst. after extensive altera- 
tions. The architect was Mr. John Cotton, of Birmingham, 
and the builder Mr. T. Collins, of Tewkesbury. The total 
expense will be nearly 1,550/. As the floor was partially below 
the level of the ground, the earth has been levelled and proper 
The walls of the nave have been 
strengthened by buttresses. It was proposed to retain the south 
wall of the chancel, but further examination showed that this 
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could not be done, and it has, therefore, been entirely rebuilt, 
and at the same time increased inlength. The church is a very 
ancient one, and the mural monuments, many of which are of 
an exceedingly interesting character, particularly some relating 
to the Raynsford family, have been replaced as near as possible 
in their old positions. The flooring has been carried out to 
prevent the dampness before experienced. The windows have 
been entirely reglazed, a few pieces of ancient stained glass, 
discovered in common with several other interesting relics 
during the restoration, being inserted. The church has further 
been repewed, open seats taking the place of the old square 
ones. The old “leper” window, formerly on the north side of 
the chancel arch, has been placed in the new vestry as near 
the old site as possible. The carving was done by Mr. Naylor, 
of Birmingham. 


Chapelton.—The foundation-stone of a Free church at 
Chapelton, Lanarkshire, has been laid. The architect of the 
church, which is expected to cost 900/, is Mr. J. B. Wilson, 
Glasgow. The principal contractors are :—Masonwork, A. 
Robertson, East Kilbride; joiner, W. Walker, Strathaven ; 
slater and plasterwork, J. Bertram, Strathaven. 

Oban.—The foundation-stone of an Established church has 
been laid at Connel Ferry, near Oban. The building will be 
cruciform on plan, with central tower, with features similar to 
that of the old Iona Cathedral. Mr. D. Mackintosh, of Oban, is 
the architect. 

Wakefield.—The memorial-stone of a Primitive Methodist 
chapel has been laid at Belle Vue, near Wakefield. Mr. W. 
Watson, of Wakefield, is the architect, and Mr. E, Langston and 
Mr. J. Loyd are the principal contractors. 

Chester.—The church of St. Mary-in-Handbridge, Chester, 
presented to the parish by the Duke of Westminster, has been 
opened. Accommodation is provided for 700 persons. The 
tower is 170 feet High, and furnished with eight bells. The 
church is built of red Runcorn stone dressings and Waverton 
stone walling of a rough cast, the whole of the fittings, both 
wrought-iron and carving, being prepared from designs by the 
architect, Mr. F. P. Wade, of Victoria Street, London. Mr. J. 
Thompson, of Peterborough, is the contractor, and Mr. M. 
Searle, of Chester, clerk of works. 


Aberdeen.—Plans for the erection of the proposed U.P. 
church at the south-east corner of Union Grove, for St. 
Nicholas Lane congregation, have been approved of. It is 
estimated that the new building will cost about 5,000/. Messrs. 
Ellis & Wilson, Bridge Street, Aberdeen, are the architects, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Mytholmroyd.—The Cragg Vale School, erected by the 
Sowerby and Todmorden School Boards, has been opened. 
Mr. John Sutcliffe, of Todmorden and Hebden Bridge, is the 
architect. 


Mans field.— The foundation-stone of a school in connection 
with the National Schools of St. Peter’s Church has been laid. 
The plans of the building have been prepared by Mr. A. H. 
Potter, architect, Mansfield. It will be 86 feet long by 24 feet 
wide, capable of accommodating 200 scholars on week days, 
and 300 on Sundays. Mr. G. Stevenson, of Mansfield Wood- 
house, is the builder, 


Leeds.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan Sunday-school 
have been laid at Newtown. The buildings, which will cost 
about 3,000/. when completed, and accommodate 1,300 scholars, 
will be of a simple Classic character, faced with pressed bricks 
and stone dressings. All internal woodwork will be of pitch 
pine and varnished, the roof being covered with strong Welsh 
slates. The contractors are Mr. C. Myers, brick and stone 
work; Mr. J. W. Pease, woodwork; Mr. J. Season, slater ; 
Messrs. Stead & Noble, plumbing and glazing; Mr. Holds- 
worth, plasterer ; and Mr. Bateman, painter. Mr. G. F. Danby, 
of Leeds, is the architect. 


Hunslet.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan Sunday- 
school have been laid. The new schools will occupy the same 
site as that on which the old buildings stood. Part of the old 
structure will remain, and be incorporated with the new build- 
ing. Accommodation will be provided for about a thousand 
scholars, and will include a large assembly-room, nineteen 
classrooms, and an infants’ room. The entire cost will be 
about 2,000/, Mr, T, Butler Wilson, Leeds, is the architect, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


_Donnybrook.—The first stone of the Jubilee memorial 
buildings at the Hospital for Incurables, Donnybrook, will be 
laid on Wednesday next. The buildings will be on the 
pavilion system, and will include special accommodation for 
consumptive patients and those suffering from diseases of the 


chest. The wards will have a south-westerly aspect, and will 
be sheltered on the north and east. Mr. Rawson Carroll, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


Durham.—The foundation-stone for the College of Science 
has been laid. The buildings externally are to be of red bricks, 
with dressings of Brunton stone. The style of architecture is 
the later Tudor. For the present the expenditure will be about 
20,000/, Thearchitect is Mr. Robert J. Johnson, of Newcastle. 


Penarth.—An art gallery, “The Turner House,” is being 
erected on the grounds of Mr. J. Pyke Thompson, from the 
designs of Messrs. Seward & Thomas, architects, Cardiff. The 
gallery itself will be on the first floor of the building. It will 
be about fifty feet in length, and well lit from the top. The 
entrance will be exactly opposite that to the Taff Vale Railway 
Station at Penarth, and it will thus be very readily accessible 
by visitors from Cardiff and elsewhere. Amongst the contents 
will be fine works in oil, chiefly of the Dutch and early English 
schools, and an interesting collection of the water-colour works 
of the old English masters. The chief feature of the gallery at 
present will be an extensive collection representing the works 
of Turner. These will comprise, not only works in oil and 
water-colour from that master’s own hand, but examples of his 
engraved work, including the “Liber Studiorum,” Southerr 
Coast Series, Ports and Harbours, England and Wales, &c. 
Many of these are fine proofs and valuable early impressions. 
Works of Meryon, the French etcher, are also included. 


‘Wiveliscombe.—On Tuesday last (Jubilee Day) the founda- 
tion-stone of a new club and reading-room was laid by Mrs. 
William Hancock. The ground floor will be built of local 
stone with Ham Hill stone dressings, and the upper floor of 
solid oak, half timber, with projecting bay. The architect is 
Mr. T. W. F. Newton (a native of Wiveliscombe), of 121 Col- 
more Row, Birmingham. 


GENERAL. 


The Spanish Government has voted 10,000/. towards the 
erection of a statue to the late King Alfonso on the square 
before the palace at Madrid. The remainder of the cost is to 
be met by a public subscription. 


A Marble Statue of the Queen, presented to Abingdon by 
Mr. Trendell, a resident, was unveiled by Lord Wantage on 
Saturday afternoon. The figure is 7 feet high. 


Mr. Silcock, of Leeds, has been elected Borough Surveyor 


| of Lynn. 


Mr. William Smith, an architect of Inverness, was 
accidentally drowned at the Falls of Foyers on Saturday 
afternoon. 

The Foundation-stone of the Imperial Institute is to be 
laid on July 4 by the Queen. Messrs. Lucas Bros. are con- 
structing a large timber pavilion to accommodate about II,o0o 
persons for the occasion. The Institute building will be 
erected according to the designs of Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
architect. 


Plans by Mr. J.J. Lawrence, architect, of Leighton Buzzard, 
have been approved of for the Jubilee hall to be built at 
Bracknell. 

Mr. A. Bruce Joy has completed the marble statue of 
Mr. John Bright, which is destined for the art gallery in 
Birmingham. 

The Sheffield Corporation have decided to make an offer 
to the Sheffield Water Company to purchase their undertaking, 
the estimate of cost being 2,121,597/. 


Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., has painted a portrait of 
Captain Bicknell, chief constable for Lincolnshire, which was 
subscribed for by the members of the county constabulary for 
presentation to their chief. 

A Marble Reredos, sculptured by Offhoffman, a disciple 
of Overbeck, has been placed in the Catholic cathedral, 
Broughton Street, Edinburgh. 


Funds are being raised for the building of a public hall for 
Larkhall, N.B. 


The Queen has accepted a copy of Colonel Cooper-King’s 
“ History of Berkshire,” which was published recently in Mr. 
Elliot Stock’s Popular County Histories. att 


Mr. William Kendall, who was the patriarch of the Bir- 
mingham builders, died this week in his eighty-fifth year. 
He was one of the contractors for the Town Hall. 


The Irish Goldsmiths have presented a plaque made of 
Irish silver to Her Majesty. The armorial bearings, insignia, 
and seal of their Company are chased upon it in artistic style. 


Mr. Lawson, of Glasgow, has commenced the works of his 
contract for the construction of the new docks at Ardrossan, 
which are to be nine acres in area. 


A Business Supplement 


Reporet. 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, JUNE 24, 1887. 


ne 


eee Sete ri PECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . X . . 5 Mey Kay A 
For Quarter Page . : A : ° 2a1OnO 
For Half Page . : . . . . 410 0 
For a Page 4 4 4 4 . : 5 th ty Ye) 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide , : . OM a0 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, ‘special rates. 


‘Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 


line. dl > 3 > > 

Special arrangement may ‘be made -for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & Co., 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 

necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
* appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


“ As little ironwork as possible.” —Vide “ Economy of Fuel,” by T. Pridgin Teale. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HOLLINWOOD.—July 2.—Designs are invited for Laying-out 
Cemetery, Three Mortuaries, Registrar’s Office, and Dwelling-- 
house. Mr. A. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Oldham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—June 24.--For Building Dwelling-house,. 
Skene. Messrs. Walker & Beattie, Architects, 3 Golden 
Square, Aberdeen. 

BLACKPOOL.—June 25.—For Basement Works for Schools. 
Mr. T. P. Worthington, Architect, South Shore, Blackpool. 

BURSLEM —June 27.—For Building an Eight-oven Earth- 
enware Manufactory at Longport, for Mr. A. J. Wilkinson. 
Messrs. Ralph Dain & Son, Architects, Burslem and Hanley. 


BUTTINGTON.—June 25.—For Chancel and Vestry to- 
Trewern Chapel. Mr. W. H. Spaull, Architect, Oswestry and. 
Shrewsbury. 

CoED-vY-MwstTwR.—June 27.—For Building House, Lodge,.. 
and Stables. Messrs. Waller, Son & Wood, Architects, , 
Gloucester. 

COLCHESTER.—July 6.—For Erection of Buildings to accom- 
modate Fifty Inmates in connection with the Asylum for Idiots. 
Mr. R. F. Vallance, Architect, Mansfield and Nottingham. 


CrREWE.—For Building St. Pauls Church. Mr. John Brook, 
Architect, 18 Exchange Street, Manchester. 


FALMOUTH.—June 24.—For Enlargement of Post Office. . 
The Postmaster, Falmouth. 


GRAVESEND.—June 30.—For Building Jubilee Memorial 
Clock Tower. Mr. J. Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria 
Street is. Ce 


HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM.—June 29.—For Repairing, 
Painting, &c., Grove House. Mr. E. Kenworthy, Surveyor, 
Public Offices, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


HARWICH.—June 30.—For Building Storekeeper’s Dwelling, | 
&c. Drawings at the Lights Department, Trinity House, E.C.. 
Mr. J. Inglis, Secretary. 

IDLE.—June 28.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle, near Bradford. 


KEIGHLEY.—June 28.—For Building Three Dwellings 
houses, Beechcliff. Messrs. Barber, Hopkinson & Co., Archi- 
tects, 6 Temple Street, Keighley. 


Mr. 


\Y 


These fireplaces are wholly constructed of Fire-clay and Glazed Terra-cotta or Faience Ware on 
principles introduced by the celebrated Count Rumford, and recently revived by Dr. T. Pridgin Teale, 
with the addition, in the form of the “Eclat,” of a Front and Range projecting in advance of the 
Chimney-Breast, as recommended by Sir Wm. Armstrong. 

A Pint only of Residuum in the form of Fine Ash obtained from the com- 
bustion of 22 lbs. of Coal. 


WILL BURN ANTHRACITE OR COKE. 


Tilustrated Circulars from the Makers, together with Catalogues descriptive of their— 


Patent Chain Fan and Hopper Light Opener. 

> Perfect Fanlight Regulator. 
Chain Skylight Lifters and Iron Skylights. Pew 
Reversible Fivored Windows for Cleaning from the inside. | 
Epicycloidal Action for Opening one or a number of Lights 


simultaneously. 
Be. & J. M. VERITY. 


===Eil_—-_ 9g HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., and at CALL LANE, LEEDS, 


ce THE “ECLAT’ avo RUMFORD-ARBISTRONG FIRE-GRATE, P 
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LEICESTER.—June 27.—-For Construction of Covered Service 
Reservoir at Oadby. Messrs. 1. & C. Hawkesley, C.E., 
30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


LONDON.—June 27.—For Laundry, Washhouse, and Rooms 
for Aged Couples at Workhouse, Marylebone. Messrs. H. 
Saxon Snell & Sons, Architects, 22 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, W.C. 

NEWPORT. — July 5.—For Building the Victoria Jubilee 
Clock Tower. Mr. R. Braxton Perress, Architect, 64 Lugley 
Street, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


NORTHAMPTON.—For Building Sunday School. Mr. J. 
Wallis Chapman, Architect, 11 Sutherland Avenue, Harrow 
Road, London, W. 


PLYMOUTH.—June 27.—For Additions to Block at Hos- 


pital. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, | 


Plymouth. 


_PLYMOUTH.—June 27.—For Lodge and Public Lava. 
tories on the Hoe. Mr. G. D. Bellamy, Borough Surveyor, 
Plymouth, 


_ PuDsEY.—June 28.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle, near Bradford. 


SHREWSBURY.—June 25.—For Building Chancel and Vestry 
to Frewern Chapel, Buttington. Mr. W. H. Spaull, Architect, 
- Oswestry and Shrewsbury. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—June 29.—For Building Board Schools for 
Boys & Girls, Argyle Road. Mr. E. T. Howell, Architect, 
6 Portland Street, Southampton. 


_ ST. GEORGE.—June 25.—For Additions to Police 
Station. Mr. J. Medland, County Surveyor, Clarence Street, 
Gloucester. 


_ STORNOWAY.—July 1.—For Wooden Drill Sheds, with 
Stores, Latrines, &c. The Director of Works Department, 
21 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


SUNDERLAND.—June 30.—For Building Church at Hendon. 
Mr. C. H. Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 


_SUNDERLAND.—June 30.—For Building Hartley Memorial 
Wing at the Sunderland Infirmary. Mr. J. Eltringham, Archi- 
tect, 62 John Street, Sunderland. 


HOLDEN & CO’ 


SWANSEA.—July 5.—For Building Board School, Terrace 
Road. Mr. E. S. Hartland, Clerk to the School Board, Fisher 
Street, Swansea. 

WAKEFIELD.—For Building Two Houses and Shop at Belle 
Vue. Mr. H. Critchley, Architect, Castleford. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—June 28.—For Building Board Schools 
for Infants, Higham Hill. Mr. W. A. Longmore, 7 Great Alie 
Street, Whitechapel, E. 


WORCESTER.—June 17.—For Stands, Latrines, and Urinals, 
adjoining Grand Stand. Messrs. H. Rowe & Sons, Architects, 
17 Foregate Street, Worcester. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 
For Laying Sewerage Pipes, Grove Street, Aberdeen. 
RODERICK MACKAY (accepled) . . . » S105 20 


AKROYDEN. 
For Building School and Chapel Keeper’s House, Akroyden, 
Messrs. UTLEY & GRAY, Architects, Halifax. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Firth & Son, Ovenden, mason. 
S. Greenwood, Boothtown, joiner. 
Rushworth & Firth, Halifax, slater, &c. 
J. Holdsworth, Halifax, plumber, &c. 
Murgatroyd Bros., painter. 
Total of Tenders, £1,480 8s. 


ACTON. 
For Cast-iron Water Tank at Sewage Works, Acton. 


Drake & Muirhead . ee . - £300 0 0 
Houssart . e e e ° e . e 265 10,40 
W. Tuner & Co. : ‘ . . : » + 250° 100 
Gardiner, Anderson & Clark . : . Mer pee ®) 
Slater & Owen , 3 - ° ‘ . . 2316 S10 
Ewen & Co.. : . re . * ‘ » 230 0 0 
i. Bird & Co. e ° ° . e e e 213 ite) °o 
GROVE ENGINE WORKS (accepted) . A ap-4205,,0 0 


S PATENT ZING ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


, Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. 
ine, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 


ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


orrN:_, Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding , 
8 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). af 


I] 
‘5 Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,& 
§ Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 


ABALTH EXHIBITION, 


o 


Improved Casement, Circular Glase Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper | 


George Street, Edgware Road, W. 


\ 


‘> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ = 
||2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & 
7|z Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. § 
3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 

Office: RSa UPPER GEORGE 

EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


VI EDVEVAL BCCLESIAST 


Casement. 


STREET, 


eho 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


34a Albert Embankment, - 
LAMBETH, §.E, }T. v. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


20 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 


Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 


LONDON, 58.W. 


SHUT.___ Grass SeLERs’ COMPANY 


WA MepaL AWARDED, 1876. 


CAL THES. 


X nook MANCHESTER. 
SURGEON & CO., Cross Lane, Eastcheap, E.0 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ACTON—continucd. BLANTYRE. 
For Improvement ik Nee, Blandford Road, Bedford Park. For Repair of Dam across the Clyde, Blantyre Mills. 
Ossenton . . 3 H , £975 o o| W. Brown & Son, Hamilton F A . 2500.0 O 
4 eg 5 A ° : : : Pails eBay Pollock & Co., Paisley : A . : - 260 Of O 
owell Robson : ° ' A 912 0 oO} - J» Moffat; Paisley : eo Ae Oy O. 
J. Ball . ‘ : : , eb WER Yn R. AITKENHEAD & SON, Blantyre (accepted ) i} 2yapIOg o 
C. ROBERTS (accepted) : . . . rye? oem) 
Adams. F % : ; ; 769 0 O| BOXFORD. 
AMBERLEY. | For partly Rebuilding the Bell [nn, Boxford, near Newbury, 
For Building School at Amberley. Mr. W. H. C. FISHER, for Messrs. T. E. Hawkins & Co. Mr. JAMES SHS HLONEY, 
Architect, 6 Rowcroft, Stroud. Architect, Newbury. 
G. T. Pitt, Ebley , : ; £1 Sree. é Samuel Elliott, Newbury . d a 1£667 2:08 © 
English & Sons, Stroud . 2 ate es 1,446 9 6] Henry Botsford, Newbury . + < YOR OBO 
Ghiirew Chalford ; : : MW accno lc | GEORGE ELMs, "Newbury (accepted) . 5 . 609 I0 o 
Wall & Hook, Brinscombe : eer 70. 0° 0-} 
J. Greenslade, Stroud 4 : meri340" 0, 0 CAMBRIDGE. 
P. NIBLETT, Amberley (accepted) ; . Biase) 0.0 | For Paving in Cattle Market adjoining the Horse Shed, fy the: 
ASKAM-IN-FURNESS. p ees pers cancers 68 
For Building Board School, Askam-in-Furness. GSE ye ae a AGES , : : “46 ae ies 
A. Henderson, Barrow . ; I £1, wet ONG: | p. B eee! ites is ee : : ; : : eae 2 rs 
oie. F. “Tyson, Ulverston. a : Biosys © LON: pe aaa ’s ieee ae . : : , : fe po ab 
Executors of W. Gradwell, Barrow : : : 1,586 © oS a S a verhill 8° : i : S42 2 a 
Thompson & Matthew, Barrow : Pente552s TO 0 W. Saint Carikndee j 4 ; j . i oe ta os 
J. GARDEN, Dalton-in-Furness (accepted ) rari SOOunO: /O G. E. Mills, Cambridge ; ; : : ; a 1s 2 
; BALROTHERY. Wilmott & Sons, Cambridge ; P +» 504, On 
For Erection of Labourers’ Cottages, Balrothery. | ROYALL BRos. , Cambridge (accepted) : » 504.0 O 
ates eat sgt ae A age ; A. Bunting, Fenstanton » 502.10 O 
- so 102 
W. Gaba oval ae esa : ; £963 | For ata -room at the Cattle iret for the Cambridge 
P. O'Neill, St. Doulough’s (five houses) . eo EOILO Pp aoe Council, 
J. Markey, Balrothery (five houses) . i tatesmO oO es ilon Bros. . Z ; } i OTT OREO 
R. Rankine, Balbriggan (three houses) ° viagi2eto + oO GC. nie : : 4 ; ; : Y phen: Ni 
t ills ‘ : : ; : : : 967 “2 is 
BIGGLESWADE. |- ’ Slater 3 : : : . 945 9 O 
For the Erection of Business Premises, for Mr. R. T. Swift. | Mason & Son, Haverhila. _ : - y 939 0 O 
Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, Architects and Surveyors, W. Saint . : : : f ; 4 929 0 O 
Bedford. A, Bunting ‘ : : ; , . . 905 9 Oo 
Dalby Bros., Bigcletwads ‘ A : ° ya is o- 0 Redding & Son ; i ; : I 848 0 oO 
Redhouse, Sfattord ; 6 . ‘ ' 830 (oy Ke) 4 WILLMOTT (accepted ) . : . 820°°0© .O- 
» Twelvetrees, Biggleswade . . : 5 FBS 2 oO ; 
White, Bedford . 5 ° : ( ; . a7eGee OO CARNFORTEH. 
Harrison, Bedford A : F : : +8786 %o- o | For Building Shops, Warehouse, and Assembly-room, for the- 
Page, Buckden ~. ° . : : : PE 7ORIEO 0 | Carnforth Co- operative Society. Mr. ROBERT WALKER, 
Bushby, Biggleswade . : : er Oceans + 0: | Architect, Windermere. 
WoopMAN, Potton (accepted) 5 - ; a OS Oro ..0 T. CooL, Carnforth — 


"ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “°2o%bTESAboSE 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of pens: seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panels, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, "&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Te lephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities trom Stoc ks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAI ov, “LONDON.” 


PRIZE MEDAL, BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, PLYMOUTH. 


GIBBARD'S RELIABLE 


E*OF CHURCHES, sc 71 OOLS, 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


WORKS:-TIVERTON ROAD, EXETER. 
BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. -. /,\ 


2. 


-, YEN 


x Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. re 
AS z Nicene ‘)) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the S 
ewe whe ges) “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. C° 


7 Si $7 SS For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


eS 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIND wee KESWICK, 


I | | AY ‘METAL KEYS, 
WALEER & ALLIOTT ate of Geary ¢ shits Adhesive & Preservative Mastic. 


And by an 
@ John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CARLISLE. 
For Building Covered Market, Carlisle. 
GRAHAM, Architects, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Market. Arcade. 

R. H. & H. Hodgson, Workington, builder . £9,063 £1,820 

Robertson & Co., Workington, ironwork 6,642 IOI 

W. & H. Davidson, Carlisle, joiner 2.386 796 

T. W. Helliwell, London, patent glazing 1,479 4I 

R. M. Ormerod, Carlisle, concrete floor 1,084 21 

W. Anderson, Carlisle, plumbing . Me O23 149 
Kirk & Robley, Garlisle, painting and 

glazing . ; : : s ; 262 80 

R. M. Ormerod; Carlisle, plastering . ; 78 41 

CLITHEROE 


For Building Weaving Shed at Clitheroe. Messrs. SrotT & 
Son, Architects, Manchester and Oldham. 


Accepted Tenders. 

Jackson & Buzzard, Clitheroe, mason’s work. 
A. Veevers & Sons, Clitheroe, joiner’s work. 
J. Robinson, Clitheroe, slating. 

R. Entwistle, Darwen, plumbing. 


COLCHESTER. 
For Exterior Painting of Buildings, Osborne Street Yard, and 


Borough Surveyor’s Offices, Stanwell Street. Mr. H. 

GOODYEAR, Borough Surveyor, Colchester. 
Cole : : : : ; AEA Co) 
Johnson 6 : : é : : IZELO. oO 
Dodd . : : ; : : : . SoZ Oy O 
Lewis . ; : : é ; ; : LORS SO 
Pitt & SON (accepted) . : é ; : HRIO Mosse 
Wood . ; ; ; ; ‘ : 8 14 6 
Baker .  .. aN ct Sa inka: ‘ 8 10 0 


F DURHAM. 
‘For Brick Culvert (55 yards long), Plawsworth Mill Lane. 
Mr. J. M‘GREGOR, Surveyor, Stockley Heugh, Durham. 


HLGIN, 


Messrs. CAWSTON & | For Additions to West End and Bishopmill Schools, Elgin. 


Accepted Tenders. 
West End School. 
W.. Jamieson, mason, 
J. George, carpenter. 
G. Ogilvie, slater. 
J. Gordon, jun., plumber. 
J. Brodie, plasterer. 
J. Kintrea & Son, painter and glazier. 


Bishopmitl School. 
M‘Bain & Reid, mason. 
A. Forsyth, carpenter. 

J. Anderson, slater. 

J..Ross, plumber. 

A. Geddes, plasterer. 


HALIFAX, 
For Building St. Marie’s Schools, Halifax. 
Architect, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Ambler & Wade, masonry. 

J. Turner, joinering. 
Rushworth & Firth, plastering, &c. 
J. Bolton, plumbing. 
William Lee & Son, painting, &c. 
All of Halifax. 


Mr. E, SIMPSON, 


For Improvement Works, Wellington Street South, Halifax. 
Mr. EscotT, Borough Engineer. 


J. Spencer,,Halifax . 5 , «Pigs . £186 12 Io 
J. Spink, Halifax . F ; 2 133 437 0 
S. Mann, Halifax. : : 1327.59 27 
A. DEWHIRST, Halifax (accepfed) 125 i ak 
Engineer’s estimate . s : 6 = Reread) ey 


' HAMILTON. 


Punshon & Sons, Chester-le- street . £142 10 oO | For Constructing a Brick Culvert (420 yards), Hamilton, N.B. 

T. Thompson, jun., Chester-le-street . LI ore Ones Mr. R. WATSON, Surveyor. 

J. Canier, Durham TI7siO ae j..x&% Ratomer | 2 : : . £498 15 oO 
‘W. Pratt, Durham : : : ‘ 100; 19.70 C. M. HAMILTON (accepted) 493 10 O 
W. LODGE, Plawsworth (accepted) : SRAGTSIO-LO Highest tender . : : ‘ ‘ «087 nO40 

J. Kell, Durham (withdrawn) ; ; A Oa ONO Seventeen tenders were received. 

SYSTEM OF 
HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 
Is THE 


CHIE APEST 


ARND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


VOLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


_ es ~ & PARQUET FLOGRINGS. W00D CARVINGS. 
ex a) ~ 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying, All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
vend qt = RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, LLL Rates, Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
nee) i Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, > 3 the country. 4 
[omen os a = = Immense Stock always ready for Laying. D (cl io} i Estimates and Designs on Application. _ 
— ee > i | 
—) wo =) 
ee] = ae I 
= mt at 
a — pe = | 
z= so) p= <a a eH 
my 2 < 
ans ge 
CS ™M ~ 
a a <j TH (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared OREN TAL 
E J ra U E ee oe sa inerions, 6au8l in wear to ‘ 
’ > =. pe 1 arquet, ring 
existing deal floor,and is susceptible of remorelet pileruce: Bie Gontendin, BACKING. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
} _HINCKLEY. ISLEWORTH—continued. 
For Paving and Draining Works on Estate near The Lawns, | For Building Five Ejector Stations, with Shone’s patent 
Hinckley. Pneumatic Ejectors, Cast-iron Sewage and Air Mains, in 
Amended Tenders. low level area, ; 
J. Smith, Belgrave. . of, L;1 10104 10 g 
Heatherley Bros., Foleshill pe! *: ; 1,093 ra are Cour patie 
E. Bott & Ward, Leicester fT ie K ~ S,07 5a aato J. Mowlem & Co., London. : : 18, 727 Om On 
S,. 0c 56: BENTLEY, Leicester (accepted) : oo OO J. Jowett, Liverpool . at le . - 17,072 0 0 
Rawbris & Boswell, Knighton . : : << §OOn agit A. Kellett, Ealing . rey 73 . . - 14,186 0 o 
J. Best, Edinburgh . ; 4 : : 2g t4 0G On. O- 
HUCKNALL HUTHWAITE. G. Bell, Tottenham , . : : “ -LRoole a= -O 
For Building Cemetery Chapel, Lodge, Boundary Wall, &c., B. Cooke & Co., Battersea: . ; : J er ScGgie es O 
Hucknall Huthwaite. Mr. THto. T. RUDGE, Architect, J. Mears, Hammersmith . : ; : 2-V1 30 Aer 
Hucknall Huthwaite. uantities by the Architect. orien Dentley, Lee, iient-" C : Aber Be cif nds 8 a. 
Fishers & Sons, Mansfiel : : ; tp 545 Oe O J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone. : + it 3,20 Se oe 
H. Boot, Sutton . ; : 502 ¥ On O T. Small & Sons, Birmingham : d 2; S12, COTO some 
JARVIS & SONS, Sutton (accepted) q ° uolelOn O J. Blomfield, Tottenham . : A i “123037 on C 
Mackay & 2,46: 
ISLEWORTH. Hovey So See e eats si . eae Es 3 
For Construction of Eighteen Miles of Pipe Sewers, &c, R. Hill & Co., Plymouth : 2 ‘ 10,870 ome) 
including Cast-iron Pipe Aqueduct, Manholes, Ventilators, & Dickinson, Loughborough, rancor : ; 10.787 0 Oo 
Flushing Tanks, &c., high level for Main Drainage, for the Green & Parker, Cardiff. : : .2-10,544¢2 08 o 
Heston and Isleworth Local Board. McKenzie, Wandsworth : 4 ; 10,023 @Q 
Contract No. t. is HAYWARD, Eastbourne (accepted ) : = 610,023, 08 O 
'W. Webster, London. ; : , £51; 147 0°0 H,. Hilton & Sons, Birmingham. “ » “i077 = Gro 
J. Jowett, Liverpool ‘ ‘ : 2 sii 0) : ; 
CG. fe a : ; i Saas ct o o | For Sewage Tanks, Engine and Boiter House, Cottages, &c. 
eo Kew Bridge, London, we ay 239,070" O° 'O Contract No. 3. 
owlem & Co., London , : ee te ONO - 
area A 256774 !"0 0 | Hiphe'& Lancaster, Chester nt) Us aa 
B. Cooke & Co, Battersea . . . . 34,716 0 0 J Mowlent& Co.“London 4 eae Boy a 
J. ay me Neave, Leytonstone . . o 31994, .0' 0 J. Mackay & Sons, Newport, Monae ake ae fo) 
x nes é dinburgh . - + + 31406 0 9) Cooke &‘ Sons, Batterséa ee - 6745 0 0 
ma & Sons, Birmingham ° . . Seo ae OO S. & E, Bentley, Lee, Kent ~ 6,018 0 o 
J. Mackay & Sons, Newport, Mon. = .*_—.*- 30,300 © O| R Hill & Co, Plymouth . ° . nc ob Agtomme 
S. & E. Bentley; Lee; Keone t" .. 29009.-0.-0 ee a 
J. Mears, Hammersmith . ri : 3 . 29,964 0 o | ——— SS 
A. Kellett, Ealing . ; ~ : : - 29,459 9 0 
McKenzie, Ring Rane te fot ono THE CORSHAM 08 wea eet eens CORSHAM. 
C. Dickinson, Loughborough, London De st 628,700" O80 orsham, Monks Park Estate, Boxground. 
Take Woad: Birmingham é O26 escuo 10 BATH STONE | Westwood, Farleigh, and Combe Down, 
Green & Parker, Cardiff . = 7 . 5 PRT Oe Wrought Stone delivered to any Railway Station. 
R. Hill & Co. , Plymouth. ‘ 26,109 ‘ay 8) PRICES QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 
J. HAYWARD, "Eastbourne (accepted ) P . 24,350 O O1| TELEGRAMS—MONKS, CORSHAM.| 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


AS Nigoat aed RIPTION. 


i 
ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MODLDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, RODADWOSETO FLINTHS sar sid 
j i= ‘ 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


Architectural Des'gns made 
to order. 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


i 


: Al 
CT 
HAMBLET’S PATENT NECHINe! MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


VENTILATION, Fe Cece ereeee nat eg 
COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


For Private eee Public Halls, Churches, Schools, Sanitation. 


aN VENTILATING, & GA 


MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS. 
Special Manufacturers of Ornamental Brass Work of every Description. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


COMYN CHING & CO., 


54, 56, & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, and 22 & 28 Little St. mn 
Andrew Street, London, W.C. VENTILATOR. 


DRY FARTH & ASH CLOSETS. w. c. eaawes, ovrono. 


Jf shed Gy odd all egg Sid ab 


| Bae 
By 

4 
het 


a ih 


FRONT VIEW. 
“MATA OVE 


SANITARY VENTILATOR. 
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ISLE WORTH —continued. 


For Supply and Erection of a pair of Walker Brothers’ patent 
Air-Compressing Engines and Air Receivers. 


Contract Vo. 4. 
T. Small & Sons, Birmingham. 
J. Best, Edinburgh ° : ‘ 
C. Dickinson, Loughborough, London 
G. Bell, Tottenham . . , , 
R. Hill & Co., Plymouth . : : 
J. Mowlem & Co., London - : 
J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone 
Green & Parker, Cardiff . ‘ 
H. Hilton & Sons, Birmingham 
S. & E. Bentley, Lee, Kent ‘ 
McKenzie, Wandsworth . : . 
J. Mackay & Sons, Newport, Mon. . 


eee 


B. COOKE & Co., Battersea (accepted) . 


Innes & Wood, Birmingham . 


For Supply and Erection of a pair of Galloway Boilers, 


patent, and all Fittings. 
Contract No. 5. 
R. Hill & Co, Plymouth . : ; 
Coalbrookdale Ironworks, Shropshire 
WALKER BRoOs., Wigan (accepted) . 


For Construction of Seven Miles of Pipe 


level. 
Contract No. 6. 
J. Smith, Carshalton ; A ° 
Coalbrookdale Ironworks, Shropshire 
B. Hill & Co., Plymouth . 


GALLOWAY & Sons, Manchester (accepied ) 


T. Oldham, Stockport ., : . 
J. Bellamy, Millwall . . ‘ : 
W. Arnold & Co., Barnsley . ° 


KEGWORTH. 


For New Gasholder Tank, 30 feet diameter and Io feet 
for tne Kegworth Gas and Coke Company. 

T. Barker, Swan Street, Loughborough 
S. E. Sharman, Chester Place, Plumstead, Kent 


G. Bramley, Station Road, Kegworth . 


A. and S. Main, Nottingham Road, Lough- 


borough (accepted ) : : : 


LONDON. 


For Building Villa Residence, High Street, Lewisham, for Mr. 
Walter Smith. Mr, ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 


78 High Street, Lewisham. 


‘ sf O3 32 OyeO Staines & Son, ; A “ ° ° - £894 0 Oo 
. im PBZT GLO H. L. Holloway . 3 : : - ~ "big" 0- 0 
. in, 77OSROT O Balaam Bros. : : : : : . 810 coc o 
. POW 2L IOs OC Knight . E 5 . 5 : ° , » [90 non TO 
‘ st 6,626". of © KENNARD BROS. (accepted ) pee ep 6. 7h 
guts aoe ‘ 3 For Additional Storey, Point House, Blackheath, for the West 
ae 6,379 a GA Kent and Greenwich Carlton Club Co. Mr. ALBERT L. 
gad goes Refs Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 78 High Street, Lewisham. 
Se Oe oto | © RnIBHt S Ope a a a nen te 
: : 6,136 fo) oO Kennard Bros. e e e . « C) ° 324 1@) (e) 
i ; 5,860 ae, S. J. Jerrard. : ; ; . ra Bide Mek oye ae 
: s707 0 0 | H.L. HoLtoway (accefied) . . «. . 285 0 O 
: 5,668 o o| Waddington RR RE 
1875 | For New Iron Drains, White Glazed Brick Manholes, Plumbers’ 


Work, Additions to Scullery, and other Alterations and 
Improvements at 29 Park Lane, W., for the Right Hon. 


: . £1,395 0 0 Lord Robartes. 
1,250 0 O 
1,149: 5 O;, 0 


St. Aubyns, Sidc 
J. Haywood, 40 So 


Sewers, &c., low 


Mr. CHARLES EDWARD GRITTON, 


A.M.I.C.E., M.S.A., Architect, of London, Brighton, and 


up, Kent. 


uth Street, W. F : «2757 aro 


N.B.—Lowest of two tenders received. 


For Steam Pipes, Channels, &c., at new Workhouse, Garratt 


Lane, Wandsworth and Clapham Union. 


Mr. aoWs 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s, 6a, each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, ma- 
hogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for “SurvEyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN DOBRO: W.C, 


=f B 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 
IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 

Isa = 


th gh made in 

orou 

Cure for RADE MARK. all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


A SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufactuier 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside. E.C. (Established 1869,) 


is an Improved 
Brass of a rich 
golden colour; it 
can be mad? as 
strong as mild 
steel, and will 
forge, roll, and stamp as readily as wroughtiron. It is 
largely used for pump-rods, bolts and nuts, valve spindles, 
propellers, chains, angles and plates for launches, torpedo- 
boats, &c.—For further information apply to Patentee and 
Sole Manufacturer ALEXANDE DICK, 110 Cannon 


Street, London. 
Mather Vat ineSTANLEY, 
athematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
p Department, Admiralty, &e. 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and fizish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
sag nag cog rh Great Ternatile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
so New Store. at 6A Victoria Street, Westminste . 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


: Woes é Ks ALDWINCKLE, Architect, 2 East India Avenue, Leaden- 
_ "986 0 Oo hall Street, E.C. 
‘ CSO ue OUnG Be BirdscCo- e s . ® ® ® ° £695 0.70 
4 3 742 fone) as Bradford & Co. ° a ° a . e 642 0.0 
» s . 735 0 ©| «W. HAMMOND (accepied) ii oes -icuiet wg 
8 e 730430 50 R. Crane e ® ‘ .) 4 O # 2 575 0° 
ip & F. May ® e ‘ ° . ® ® 556 OO 
For Repairs and Alterations to St. James’s Schools, Park Road, 
deep, Clapham, for the Committee. Mr. ARTHUR R. G. 
FENNING, Architect, 10 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
LATIN To W. Young & Son < - : ; -4149 2° 0 
355 0 O James Mowate ., é : ' : A +. IAI TOO 
50 0 8G Hohn Evans .f 60. ae o 0 Ee gn hee 
E. WRIGHT & SON (accepled) . : : ¢ SIG*ET 6 
a eesZOw OTRO All of Clapham. 
THE 


WOOD 
CARPET 


COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, 


Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 

The Resident Personal Manager. 
PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, 
DADOS, 

WALL & CEILING LININGS, 


At Moperate Pricszs, 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and 
texture that they will bear without damage the 
traffic of large Banking Establishments, Hotels, 
and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), z 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES | 


In Marble, Wood, aud Iron, with Grates, Tile and Mosaic 
Hearths, &c. Several hundreds on view. 


Marble Mosaic Adamant, Shexen.vetisor obteisapie 
FLOOR & WALL TILES of every description. 


J. & H. PATTESON, 
386 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


BUY YOUR TIMBER IN THE LOG AND 
SAVE 40 PER CENT. BY USING 


; THE COMMON-SENSE DRYING KILN. 


a 


Over 800 in use. 
The only satisfactory Timber-drying 
Apparatus. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


At work in the following, amongst other Towns: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Alnwick, Barns- 
ley, Barnstaple, Birmingham, Burnley, Devon- 
port, Dumbarton, Gloucester, Lancaster, Leeds, "8 
Newton Heath, Northampton, Norwich, Oldham, 8 
Salford, Southampton, Todmorden, Wakefield, § 

RY 


hroughout the 


World, 


~ 


Inch timber thoroughly seasoned in a week, not desiccated 


West Hartlepool, Yeadon, &c., &c. 
Full particulars and prices of 


Far SUPERIOR in every respect to Swedish, 
and CHEAPER, 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


PHILIP PARSONS, 34 Snow Hill, London, E.¢. 


Does NOT warp the Timber or harden the surface, 
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LON DON— continued. 


For Works required to be done in Building Warehouse, corner 
.C., for Messrs. John 
Howell & Co., Limited. Mr. H.C. BoYEs, Architect. 


of Creed Lane and Carter Lane, E 


L. C. RIDDETT, Surveyor. 
Lucas Bros. : e 
Hall, Beddall & Co. 
Conder 3 
Holland & Tannen 
Grover & Son . 
Green & Lee , 
Gould & Brand 
Greenwood ‘ 


Ce ls ..@ oe) es 
eo .8 «© = "ee 16 

e.©.6 © # @ 8 @ 
or ©) 6 46 OS 6, ae. 


Fcr Construction of Sewers, Milton Street and 


Avenue. 


MOWLEM, FREEMAN. & BURT (accepted) 


For Supplying and Fixing Boiler, Hot 
Vestry Offices, Islington. 

Marshall & Hatch, Islington ° 
Thames Bank Iron Co; 
J. W. Smith & Co., Finsbury Pavement 
Stevens Bros., Upper Thames Street . 
NOEL, COX, Essex Road (accepted) 4 
Surveyor’s estimate ‘ . . : 


For Alterations and Additions to Studio, Beaumont Road, 
West Kensington, for Mr. A. Bruce Joy. Mr. J. ELMSLY 
INGLIS, Architect, 9 Great Russell Street. 
plied by Mr. T. Marcus Houghton, 


Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
Lucas & Son : : . : : 
H. Smith - . i: e F e ° e 
Puzey & Lumley . : oe 


For Boundary Walls to the Additional Burial Giant Chiswick. 
Mr. A. RAMSDEN, Surveyor, uSPEY Hall, Turnham Green. 


W. H. Ashfold . : . 
©. Regers , ° . 

A. E. Addis . , : 
Plumridge & Rhodes . 
Leslie & Knight . ; 


H. Erdmann é ‘ i 
M. Soames . ; é A A 
E, Wildman 


ag VES Is8 GRIFFITHS, Chiswick (accepted) 


for Mr. C. Wells. 


For Rebuilding the Exhibition P 


MARSTON. 
ublic-house at Marston, Beds, 


Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, Architects 


Mr. and Surveyors, Bedford. 
Freshwater . 4 ; “£305 o Oo 

: 7 £0,419. ‘O70 Warton & Walker app on O 
5 5 uke, fel <) Warwick & Osborn - p00 Oe, O 
: ¢ye73193 0.-0 FOSTER (accepted) : : ; : : a e/a ee O 
. ce. Zt O3, 2 O <0 All of Bedford. 
3 072,08 O 
A i OiO 72, 03 0 NEWPORT PAGNELL. 
: . 6,687 0 o| For Erection of Dwelling-house at Newport Pagnell, Bucks, for 

6,681 oO oO Mr. G. O. Price. Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, Architects 


and Surveyors, Bedford. 


Fore Street Coverley, Newport Pagnell Bh, 7201 Oe O 
Henson, Wellingborough . 1,700 0. O 
- £1,690 © ©} Wilford’ Bros., Newport Pagnell 1,625 0 Oo 
Water Coil, &c., at Harrison, Bedford 1,603 0 O 
White, Bedford ; i, 507 201. 
: “uf Kelana ake) Mitchell, Newport Pagnell 1$s4 Or © 
: ah OO, Oy O Foster, Kempston 5 1,525.-0 © 
. ‘soy une M6) Gaskins, Great Lindford . j 1,519% O8.G 
: 92-171 10 Shelton, Newport Pagnell 5 1,087.07 O 

. 875400 NORMANTON. 


For Construction of Sewage Outfall Works, Normanton Com- 


mon. Messrs. BRUNDELL, SIMMONS & BRUNDELL, engi- 
ee neers, Prince’s Street, Doncastér. 
Quantities sup- H. BuRRows, Barnsley (accepted) . . -£1,555 1 9 
Imperial Buildings, 
REDCAR. 
: » £339 2 ©} For Building Vicarage House, Coatham, Redcar. Messrs. 
: reg OO MILNES & FRANCE, Architects, Bradford. 
py. 8D ile tli J. FRANCE, Middlesbro’ (accepted). 


SANDY. 

° £304 o o| For the Erection of Two Villas, Bedford Road, for Mr. Joseph 
‘ Z20ce Oy 0 Triplow. Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, Architects and 
: 27m Or O Surveyors, Bedford. 
. Si FOU, Oe Twelvetrees, Biggleswade. ; : ‘ £1424 oF (0 
: Oy O Bartle & Rainsford, Potton ; : 1,320" 40%" 0 
: 1 ze, 0. O White, Bedford . 3,269.0 Jo 
: caer zai 2, 6 Page, Buckden . 1,270 0” © 

Eom OF O Foster, Kempston . Hippy, ke) te) 
: sa fO2LL sO HARRISON, Bedford (accepted). 1523570 6 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Bitz.s oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRABGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPR(DUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CzgetiFicata Booxs for Instalments, 33., or with} CORSHAM DOWN, 


receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
SpraGun’s TaBiEs, upon application. 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO,, 
LIMITED, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


STONE BROTHERS, L®: BATH, 


BATH STONE MERCHANTS, 
Supply direct from their own Quarries, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND, COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, AND CORNGRIT. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


PSHSSSHOSSSHSSSSOOHSHSPSHSSOSHSHSGHILHSSOOOOD 


SIMPLEX EAP 


VOSOOCOH 


GLAZING 


N For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
N x*x%*%«* SKYLIGHTS & 
ESAS HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 
(No Zinc, |[RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY puree. 


mom rst ss- 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c.| GROVER & Co. (zimited), »), Engineers, &e. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


Britannia Works, SG ae ,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
¥LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 
* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 


pee 8 ee Sa Ee eae “2 ee Ere eee 
M A R B | E. rk LEx WO R K., POSSOS CSCS SOECESE PE SESH SOOO OSS SSCS IS 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” 

always on hand. 


OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt oe price 12s, 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, "London, Ww. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


MARBLES, ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NearR GRANTHAM. 


BATH STONE. 
UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY. 
PICTOR’S MONKS’ PARK, CORSHAM DOWN” 
BOX GROUND, FARLEIGH DOWN, 
COMBE DOWN, STOKE GROUND, 
WINSLEY GROUND, WESTWOOD. 


PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


CITY & SUBURBAN OFFICES FOR 


DRAWING AND TRACING. 


Surveys, Levels, DESIGNS, DETAILS, WorKING DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, PLANS ON DEEDS, &C., &C. 
HENRY AINSWORTH, 
New City CHAMBERS, 121 BISHOPSGATE STREET, E.C., 
22 LENA GARDENS, WEST KENSINGTON PARK, W. 


Ls oe ie Quarry Owner, 


Quarries every descrip- 
tion of Bath Stone, 
and is Sole Proprietor of 
the celebrated 


MONK’S PARK QUARRY. 


ADDRESS :— 
STREET, BATH. 


NEWARK 


TRADE MARK. 


Remington standard Type “Writer, 


a) 


si tI 


The King of Type-writers ; the most oi and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern~ 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographer 
and * All sorts and conditions of men. 

Sole London Office : 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
ZOO Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SUTTON, 
For Alterations and Additions to a Farmstead at Sutton-on- 


Trent, Notts, for Palmer's Trustees, Newark. Mr. J. P. 

ADLINGTON, Architect, Lincoln. 
Baines, Newark . ; : £950 rope 
Doncaster, Fiskerton . 945 0 O 
Maltby, Southwell 850 0 Oo 
Brown & Son, Newark 845 0 © 
Crossland, Newark 840 0 O 
F. Duke, Newark : Size ORO 
Holland ‘& Baines, S. Clifton St2 ae OLEO) 
Bulling, Tuxford . : 800 0 Oo 
Morgan, Lincoln . TOLL. 40 
Clipham, Norwell 695 0 oO 
Wignell, Newark O78 O. 8D 
Duke, Southwell . ‘ 660 0 o 
BURTON, Eagle (accepted) . 649 0 O 


SWAFFHAM. 
For Restoration of Pentney Church, Swaffham, Norfolk. Mr. E. 
Guy DAWBER, Architect, 36 South Street, Park Lane, W. 


Seating in Pitch 


Seating in Deal, Pine. 
Withers, Blofield L5o7~ *9' Bq LEP Oes: © 
Beeson & Melton, Lynn JOOu LOnEO. 2500, O8NO 
Chilvers, Snettishem 335 10.80 354 10 oO 
Mallow, Swaffham B20ONLG 347 OO 
Impson, Swaffham 318 Oo oO B20 OmnO 
Storey, North Runcton Flings Lisi e cy) aoe) 
Dawes, Lynn 303), OO Seto 
Curtis, Litcham. 200m OO 320/00 
Bardel], Lynn : : 299 0.0 319 0 O 
’ Wanford, Lynn. : ° 287 10 O 295 0 O 
Hubbard, Dereham . 286013*-"o 30311 Oo 
BRown, Lynn (accepted) . 275410 70 22510 Oo 


SWINDON. 
For Building Dwelling-house at Baydon, R.S.O., Wilts, for 
Mrs. Woodley. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, Architect, 22 Victoria 
Street, Swindon. 


G. Wiltshire, Swindon LAGS, x00 
H. Looker, Stratton 395 10 O 
W. Moulding, Aldbourne BON hy pee, 


For Erection of Dvwelling- houses, Stable, ‘and Trap-house, 
Stores, &c., in Belle Vue Road, Old Swindon, Wilts. Mr. 
WILLIAM DREW, Atchitest Swindon. 

W. R. CROOK, Swindon (accepted). 


MOULE'S 


( 


WwW .:. 


GURDILES STONE: = 


SWINDON —continued. 

For Pulling Dovn and Rebuilding Cottage at Stratton St. 
Margaret, near Swindon. Mr. WILLIAM DReEw, Architect, 
Swindon. 

HENRY LOOKER, Stratton (accepted). 


; SSOUTHEND. 
For Building ‘Southend: Victoria Hospital. Mr. W. J. Woop, 
Architect, 1 Finsbury ag E.C., and Southend. 


Darke, Southend "£0517 I0 oO 
Steward, Southend T2022 iar & 
Whur, Southend ; 3.297 1G. so 
Alp & Ventris, Shoebaryness 1,103 40-10 
Woodhams, Southend 1,142 0 © 
BAKER & WISEMAN, Southend (accepted ) - Asse xomo 
For Building House, Southchurch Road, Southend. Mr. W. J. 
Woop, “Architect, I Finsbury Circus, E.C,, and Southend. 
Alp & Ventris, Shoeburyness LU73I oie 3 
Steward, Southend 555710. 0 
Baker & Wiseman, Southend 1,531 0 Oo 
Darke, Southend ; 1,417 On.O 
WOODHAMS, Southend (accepted) 1,279 0 0 


TADCASTER. 
For Drainage of Crossgates, and Construction of Filter Beds 
and Irrigation Ground, Tadcaster. Mr. H. DENHAM, 
Surveyor, Mill House, Aberford, Leeds. 


T. Egan, Bradford - £932 GNS 
1f Tomlinson & Son, Leeds. 887 0 oO 
G. Marshall, Darlington : Z 872 16 6 
W. Thompson & Son, Chapel,, Leeds : 850 0 oO 
A. Simmerscale & Co. Leeds | Sb if 826 14 4 
J. Firth, Dewsbury . 800 0 Oo 
R. Belsford, Leeds 70% £0 
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TRADE NOTES. 


A CARVED oak pulpit, with freestone base, has been erected 
in}the parish church at Burlescombe (Devon) as a Jubilee 
memorial. A brass plate is fixed on the pulpit, bearing the 
following inscription :—“ This pulpit is placed here to com- 
memorate the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, D.F. 1837-1887.” Two 
new polished brass bracket lamps have also been fitted to the 
pulpit. The whole of the work has been executed by Messrs. 
Luscombe & Son, carvers and artworkers, of Exeter. 

Messrs. KELLEY & Co., of 24 Castle Street, City Road, 
E.C., have just completed the decoration of the chancel of the 
new Wesleyan church at Norbiton. 


THE dispute at the Forth Bridge works is practically at an 
end. A concession of from 3d. to 1d. per hour has been granted 
to many of the men engaged in the more dangerous depart- 
ments, and on Monday an almost complete resumption of 
labour took place. 

THE memorial window has now been placed in All Saints 
Church, Maidstone. The window was entrusted by the officers 
having charge of the undertaking to Messrs. Lavers & West- 
lake, 9 Endell Street, London. The work was carried out in a 
most satisfactory manner. 


THE presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, on the 
30th inst., at the Concert on Handel Festival scale, to be held 
at the Crystal Palace, attended as they will be by all the royalties 
still remaining in England, will give a completion to the Jubilee 
month. There will be no ceremonial, but it is anticipated that 
the distinguished visitors will on this occasion meet under the 
centre transept halfthe aristocracy in England, all of whom, for 
that matter, might be accommodated in the vast auditorium at 
Sydenham. The Crown Prince of Germany has been taking a 
constitutional within the Palace grounds nearly every morning 
during his stay at Norwood. 


BRYANT, POWIS & BRYANT, LiMITED. 


THE second annual ordinary general meeting of shareholders 
was held on Friday last at the Cannon Street Hotel, the chair- 
man of the company, Mr. Wilberforce Bryant, presiding. 

The notice calling the meeting having been read by Mr. 
Charles T. Lake, the acting secretary, the report and accounts 
were taken as read. 
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Shakespeare Printing Works, 


The Chairman: In the first place, gentlemen, I will take 
the balance-sheet and compare the items with those of the 
preceding year, and afterwards offer a few remarks. The 
capital, as you know, is I00,o00o/. That remains the same. 
Sundry creditors on bills payable, 157,151/., as compared with 
194,748/. last year; and on loan account and open account 
256,000/., as against 253,000/, last year; forward from last 
account 7,375/., and the net profit for this year ending March, 
after paying expenses, providing for bad debts and depreciation 
of stock, amounts to 12,3557. On the other side we have cash 
at banks, head offices, and branches this year 10,749/., against 
41,9372. last year ; bills receivable this year 66,6887, against 
13,4292. last year; sundry debtors this year 140,000/, last year 
135,000/.; the stocks in Canada, Sweden, London, and Liverpool ~ 
this year 247,000/. and last year 336,8432; goodwill, plant, and 
furniture—Bryant, Powis & Bryant, Prier, Wootton & Co., 
W. Cosser & Co., and Carter, Tyrer & Parker—45,300/. this 
year, against 44,851/. last year ; Consols account, invested by 
order of the last meeting in November, 5,000/,, and interim 
dividend paid at the same time 7,500/. Then we go tothe 
other side of the account: Put to reserve, 5,000/; interim 
dividend, 7,500/.; proposed dividend for the second half-year, 
making io per cent. for the year, 2,500/., and balance forward 
to next account, 4,730/. That is the statement comparing the 
two balance-sheets. You remember that in November last, 
when we held our half-yearly meeting for the purpose of de- 
claring an interim dividend, the trade of the country was very 
much depressed ; but in spite of that we were doing very well. 
On referring to the report of that meeting, I find that I said : 
‘‘ Now, it would not be surprising to us, in fact, it would only 
have been reasonable to expect, that we all should have experi- 
enced, should have felt the depression exhibited by reduced sales 
and smaller returns. But what is the fact ?—a very gratifying fact 
to your directors. ‘The business has increased—very largely in- 
creased during the past six months, and this, too, where we have 
exercised greater caution in respect of credits.” Then, going to 
the latter part of my remarks, I said : “ It seems to be the im- 
pression in well-informed circles that the period of trade 
depression is passing away, and that a substantial improvement 
may be looked for with the opening of the new year in trade 
generally. If this is the case, we may reasonably expect to 
participate in the general prosperity we all hope for.” Well, 
gentlemen, as most of you know, instead of a return of prosperity 
with the new year, we had a sudden and very unexpected rise in 
the value of money, upsetting almost everybody’s calculations, and 
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dashing to the ground the hopes entertained of a general revival 
and expansion of trade and enhanced prices. Such a state of 
things, almost amounting to panic, took place in the timber 
trade—I am speaking now of the early part of the year— 
accompanied by difficulty in effecting sales. Added to this, a 
considerable quantity of one of our specialities—that is first 
quality Quebec pine—was offered at public auction without 
reserve, which course we were not disposed to follow. Of 
course, this untoward proceeding affected our sales and 
business for a time. At the same time there were certain 
portions of our other stocks which we thought advisable 
to sell at cost, and in some cases even below cost. In 
face of this condition of things, which must have added con- 
siderably to the percentage of the charges on the general 
business, you will notice that the bills payable are some 30,000/. 
less this year. A considerable amount of this sum has run off, 
and, on the other hand, the bills receivable are 66,900/. as 
against 13,000/. last year. ‘To show you that the volume of 
business in spite of many drawbacks has been increased, I may 
say that it has been 140,000/. this year as against 135,000/. 
last year ; so that, as I say, in spite of all drawbacks, we are 
still doing more business; but what will perhaps be more 
satisfactory than anything else to you is that the stocks have 
been reduced by nearly 100,000/. since last year, from 336,000/, 
to 247,000/., and this, too, in the face of forward contracts, 
which we had then, and which do not exist to anything like the 
same extent at the present time. Then, to take the goodwill 
and plant account, that has been slightly increased, as you will 
have noticed—only a few hundred pounds—through the arbitra 
tion with regard to some property at Liverpool not having 
been ascertained at the last meeting. There was a property 
there that hadto be valued. We under-estimated the value, and 
have been obliged to add alittle to that ; but, on the other hand 
To per cent. has been written off all the property of the company, 
not only in Liverpool, but elsewhere. I may also say that about 
half the goods sold and invoiced, for which bills are out- 
standing, remain under the control of the company until the 
goods are paid for. That is an important feature. In refer- 


ence to the balance of 4,730/. carried forward to the next | 
account, we have brought down this amount unappropriated | 


following the precedent oflast year. I may say that the stocks 
have been, in our opinion, amply written down, and we hope 
and believe that at least 2,500/. of this amount unappropriated 
will be available to add to the reserve fund. In reference to 


the stocks, I would point out that they are not all held in 


BECK & CO 


London—they are well distributed in Canada, Sweden, Liver- 
pool, and London. Now, in reference to the interim dividend, 
unless we had anticipated that we should have earned at least 
20 per cent., carrying forward a good balance, we should not 
have thought of recommending a dividend at the rate of 
1s percent. If the business had gone on for the second six 
months as it did in the first six months of the year, we should 
have been able to do that most comfortably. It only shows 
that it is wiser to pay a smaller interim dividend than appears 
to be justified, leaving the balance to come out when the actual 
results are obtained. Under all the circumstances attending 
last year’s business, we, the directors, do not consider the result 
at all discouraging. On the contrary, a Io per cent. dividend 
we are inclined to look upon as satisfactory. Our efforts will 
be continued to the utmost to forward the success of the 
business of this Company. The directors and their friends are 
interested very largely in it pecuniarily, and we shall work 
heartily and most zealously for our mutual interests. Mr. 
Powis reminds me that the business was never in a sounder or 
more healthy position than at the present time. The fact of 
prices having fallen away does not affect the soundness of this 
business in the remotest degree. Unfortunately the profits 
that have been made have been to some extent absorbed by the 
depreciation in the necessary stocks which we hold. We have 
been, I believe, well advised in writing them down this year, so 
that we hope this time next year a very much more profitable 
result will be obtained. A change must come for the better ; 
prices cannot continually be dropping down as they have been. 
We shall see in the future, as we have seen in the past, that 
trade will revive, and that the volume of business and the pro- 
fits will be satisfactory. I have not the least doubt at all of 
that. The first business will be to move this resolution—“ That 
the report of the directors and the statement of accounts now 
submitted be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Etheredge seconded the motion. 

Mr. Thompson said it was a satisfaction to see that the 
stocks had been reduced by 100,000/. 

The Chairman : By 90,000/. 

Mr. Thompson said it seemed to him that the company held 
an enormous stock, and the volume of business must be 
enormous to warrant such enormous stocks. He supposed this 
was necessitated by the company having to keep timber for a 
considerable time in order to season it? 

Mr. Powis: To some extent that was so. 
Mr. Wilkinson: In regard to the loan account, tell us at 
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what rate it has been borrowed ; has it been borrowed upon any 
security or not, and if so, what? 

~_ Mr. Henry Ward Powis, who was very cordially cheered on 
rising, said that with regard to many points which Mr. Wilkin- 
son inquired about, although the directors had certainly nothing 
to hide in connection with them, still the directors would not be 
fulfilling their duty to the concern if they furnished such parti- 
culars of the trading as Mr. Wilkinson desired. No doubt it 
would be very interesting to other members of the trade; but 
he thought the shareholders would find that the directors were 
prohibited from doing so by the articles of association, but, as 
far as they could do so in general terms, it was certainly wiser 
of the directors to afford every information. As regarded the 
turnover, there was no objection to give that. The gross 
turnover of the business, including branches, had considerably 
increased, notwithstanding the depressed prices, but of 
course more timber had to be sold to cover 100,000/. than in the 
previous year. They had not the branches for the whole 
of last year, but, taking into account the fro rata period 
during which the branches were open, they showed a great 
increase last year on the turnover. In round figures it was 
100,000/. of increased turnover. With regard to the stocks, 
everything in this world was large or small by comparison. If 
they were doing a business which in a timber trade would be 
small, say, 200,000/,, the stocks held by this company would no 
doubt be large, and the shareholders might have some appre- 
hension ; but, as a matter of fact, the stocks which this com- 
pany had in hand only represented a few months’ trading, and 
unless made under very exceptional circumstances, they could 
not expect to see them materially reduced from that point. 

The Chairman : They might be less. 

Mr. H. W. Powis: Yes, by about as much again as we 
reduced them this year. As regarded the goodwill of each 
business, it was 33,3332. for Bryant, Powis & Bryant. The 
amount for the goodwill of Prier, Wootton, & Co. was compara- 
tively small, because of the allotment of shares which Mr. 
Wotton received, which the Stock Exchange for some time 
regarded as vendors’ shares. The actual amount of money 
paid was 2,500/. In the case of Liverpool we paid 6,000/. 


the manager received a rather larger salary, instead of paying a 
large goodwill. It was only represented in the goodwill 
account by 2007. Much to the directors’ regret, they had lost 
their manager there during the past year. The late Mr. Lack 
died suddenly a few months ago; at his death he had an 


lia 
the case of W. Cosser & Co. there was only a nominal sum; | 


interest in the profits, which now ceased, and became absolutely 
the property of the Company. As regards the interest on loans, 
the board had never paid during the year more than 
4 percent. There had been times when it had been a good 
deal less. As to the security of the loans, part of the loans 
were lent to the company by London bankers, for which they 
had the personal guarantee of the directors. As to the loans 
which were lent by the directors themselves there was no 
security, and the stocks were perfectly free. As to goodwill 
not much had been said at the meeting to-day, but privately 
people had criticised that item. He considered they had the 
goodwill of the business represented in the balance-sheet at.a 
very small price. Indeed he believed they were intrinsically 
worth more than they stood at in the balance-sheet, and he did 
not think that a year of depressed trade could be looked 
upon as materially altering the value of the goodwill of 
any company. This company had suffered with other members 
of the timber trade; it was not this company alone which 
had suffered. The depression in the timber trade had 
existed two years, but unfortunately the material fall in prices 
had been only in the last four months ; previously it had been 
a dragging trade and a gradual fall. This fall had a special 
cause. One large exporter in Quebec sent in a large quantity 
of first pine deal contrary to our expectation, and contrary to 
what they expected themselves. They got it from an outside 
source. ‘The transaction did not pay; then the timber was sent 
on the market. The directors of this company did not think — 
it right to buy it under these circumstances, and it had to be 
sold outside, many at auction without reserve. He might say, 
speaking for himself, that this business was the interest of his 
life. He had seen it grow up, and he hoped to see it grow to 
still greater success than it had done yet. He had not the least 
doubt himself that it would, and if they sometimes had bad times, 
they would also have good times. The directors all endeavoured 
to work heartily together. They were bound up in the success 
of the company. He felt a greater interest than a money interest, 
though he had considerable money interest in it, he was glad 
to say ; but he had also a special feeling with regard to it, 
having been connected with the business since its foundation, 
and he could not honestly say he was ashamed of it. The only 
other two questions were with regard to the directors’ remunera- 


_ tion and the present outlook, He could not give avery glowing 


account of the present outlook, but it was almost beyond pro- 
bability that any such fall could occur again. As regarded the 
interim dividend, if things had continued the same as in tte 
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first half of the year, the directors would have had no difficulty 
in paying 20 per cent. With respect to the directors’ remunera- 
tion, the managing directors received a salary in any case, but 
as regarded the additional amount, the directors had decided 
this year to pass it, chiefly because they unwittingly misled the 
shareholders in the first half in paying an interim dividend. 
Therefore they preferred, instead of 2,000/. being paid to the 
directors, the shareholders would have the pleasure of seeing it 
placed to the reserve fund. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts 
was then put and carried. 

The Chairman then formally moved the final dividend 
recommended in the report, making with the interim dividend 
previously declared a total dividend for the year of Io per cent. 

Mr. Studd seconded the motion, which was put and carried 

The Chairman moved that Mr. Richard Rabbidge be re- 
elected auditor for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Plumb seconded the motion, which was put and carried. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, we will make the result of this 
year’s trading as good as possible. We do not want to 
be too sanguine, and the time cannot be far off when we shall 
have better prices, and when they do come, the result will 
come out all the more favourably in the results of this company. 

Mr. Wilkinson (of Wilkinson Bros., timber merchants) 
moved a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and directors. 

The Hon. Charles T. Laurence (of Price & Parce, timber 
merchants) seconded the motion, and said that he had no 
doubt that under the able management of the present board of 
directors the shareholders could look forward with confidence to 
the future, which was carried. 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment, and added : 
—Mr. Powis wishes me to say that if Mr. Wilkinson will call 
at the office he will give what information he consistently can, 

The proceedings then terminated. 


VALUE OF LAND IN THE CITY. 


ON Friday a site was offered for letting on building lease by 
auction at the Mart, the auctioneers being Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson, Farmer & Bridgewater, which illustrates the great 
value of land in good positions in the City of London. The | 
site in question is that now occupied by the old buildings 
Nos. 14, 15, and 16 St. Swithin’s Lane, embracing a total area | 
of 2,036 feet, having a frontage to St. Swithin’s Lane of 63 feet | 


7 inches, and a frontage to Salter’s Hall Court in the rear. 
This was offered to be let for a term of eighty years. The 
biddings commenced with an offer of 500/. a year, and ulti- 
mately reached 1,120/. a year, the lessees to rebuild the pre- 
mises and to expend not less than 7,000/. It was understood 
in the room that the site had been acquired by a bank, but 
whether for the construction of banking premises or as an 
investment did not transpire. The price agreed to be paid 
represents a rental of 11s. per square foot. 


THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION.—II. 


WALL-PAPERS are such emphatic examples of the union of 
design and industry, that the Manchester Exhibition would not 
be true to its principle if that class of production were not well 
exemplified. The papers are shown in positions which are 
better lighted than those occupied by tiles, but as the spaces 
have to be cramped only a few pieces can be displayed. In 
Messrs. Scott, Richmond & Co.’s case the want of space has 
caused something which might be described as a sacrifice, 
although the papers exhibited are excellent examples of art 
work. 

Messrs. William Woollams’s screen is tastefully arranged, and, 
while having variety of patterns, there is a pleasing balance of 
colour. In the centre is a piece of the “ Savoy” pattern, the orna- 
ment being in a white flock ona soft blueish-grey ground. This 
is a masterpiece of production, for the smallest detail has a 
sharpness that seems hardly possible with flock. The remain- 
ing pieces are fine, and attention should be given to those 
which have been produced in emulation with Japanese manu- 
factures. 

Messrs. William Cooke & Co, of Leeds, show sixteen 
pieces in order to suggest the applicability of their ‘“ golden / 
lustre” to hangings of all patterns and colours. Gold is so 
well adapted for a ground that it is often misapplied ; and if the 
Painter Stainers’ Company should ever set up a ‘‘ Chamber of 
Horrors ” as a warning, it is certain that many of the examples 
in it will be papers in which gold is largely used. Messrs. 
Cooke make “assurance doubly sure” against the misuse of 
the material. The ground is broken by the small ribs, and 
the gold is so diffused that, instead of clashing with a pattern, 
it gives increased value to the forms. The lustre serves quite as 
well for rich flocks or. for paper lightly printed, and we see it 
here equally effective with several tones of colour. f 
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To Messrs. Jeffrey is assigned a space in one of the 
entrances to the picture galleries. The walls have panels filled 
with six very remarkable examples of their wall-papers. The 
first is “‘ The Westminster,” designed by Mr. J. D. Sedding, of 
which the zotif might have been a fleur-de-lis. It is a gran- 
diose composition for a large room. No less in scale is the 
“Jubilee” pattern designed by Mr. Hart, in which various 
emblems are combined so as to producea rich effect. Mr. 
Walter Crane’s “‘ Woodnotes” is also adapted for large spaces. 
It is treated as tapestry, and the green ornament with the 
figures of hunters and satyrs make a whole that is full of 
repose. Another design by Mr. Crane, “ The Golden Age,” is 
a delightful example of what can be done with gold alone. The 
cove is covered with a paper having a silver ground. There is 
an ample series of the wall-papers of the firm in all styles, and 
the cheapest is not without interest, from the merit of the 
design and the careful printing. 

One of the principles which guide Messrs. H. Scott, Rich- 
mond & Co. in their business is an insistance on the relation- 
ship which ought to exist between the paper which covers the 
walls of a room and the fabrics used for hangings and furniture. 
By producing both kinds of materials, and securing the aid of 
the same artists for the designs of both, they are in a position 
which offers advantages to everybody who desires to have that 
harmony between the wall decoration and furnishing of a room 
which is often difficult to attain. In the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion they have suffered through their consistency to the 
principle. They might have claimed space to show textiles 
apart from wall-papers, but as that course would not be 
suggestive of the aims of the firm, they have elected to put two 
classes of goods in a space that is inadequate for either of 
them. The textiles, being the costliest material, take pre- 
cedence, and cannot fail to rivet the attention of everyone 
passing along the hall, owing to the artistic skill seen in the 
designs and execution. From the absence of any glaring 
contrast with the stuffs, the wall-papers which are behind are 
likely to be overlooked even by those who pass by them on 
their way to the Chemical Section. The case, however, should 
be examined throughout, and it will be evident that in it we 
have another notable instance of the success of artistic aims 
and of enterprise in its worthiest form. We may well look 
forward to the future of industrial design with an example of 
this kind before us. 

Messrs. Davenport & Co., of Manchester, uphold their 
reputation by the variety of their collection of wall-papers, and in 


which no specimen that is without interest can be discerned. 
This is one of the representative stalls, and by itself will afford 
a good notion of the present state of one branch of industrial 
design in England. 

The most careless spectator can hardly fail to be struck 
with the quantity of furniture that is to be seen on both sides 
of the main hall. There would appear to be an endeavour to 
surround ordinary householders with a class of furniture that, 
from the quality of its style, would elsewhere be considered as 
belonging to odjets de luxe. 


Messrs. Kendal, Milne & Co. have adopted the plan of 
fitting up rooms that will suggest the possibility of combining 
beauty of form with economy. The working-man’s rooms would 
be adapted for the ideal personage that Ebenezer Elliot saw in his 
visions. The furniture that is adapted for a house of a 4o/. rental 
would be thought luxurious in the suburban houses of Londoners. 
Everything has solidity, and a pleasing appearance. The tex- 
tiles might have all come from Merton Abbey looms. Outside 
is an oak screen of imposing dimensions, with inlay in the 
panels, and a bold frieze on copper repoussé. 


In the adjoining enclosure we can see furniture, wall-papers, 
and textiles which have been produced by Messrs. William 
Morris & Co, and of which the influence can be traced in many 
parts of the Exhibition. We confess that we are not entirely 
pleased with the furniture, which is based on eighteenth-century 
types more remarkable for affectation than beauty. But the 
workmanship is excellent. The examples of embroidery are 
delightful in colour, and for their efforts to revive a noble art 
everybody is indebted to the firm. The wall-papers are various” 
and characteristic ; there are splendid examples of tapestry and 
hangings, cartoons by Mr. Burne-Jones, and the stand, which 
happily is double the average area, is one of the sights of the 
Exhibition. 

There is a well-selected collection of furniture from the 
Century Guild of Artists, in which the advantage of an archi- 
tect’s supervision is apparent. In this case the union of the 
arts is realised as it should be. If painting or carving is intro- 
duced in a piece of furniture, it does not seek to become “the 
observed of all observers,” as happens too often in these days 
of division of labour. The agents in Manchester for the Guild 
have some excellent furniture of their own, and, in the stall, 
many will be able to see the kind of embroidery which the 
South Kensington School of Needlework can turn out. Mr. 
Armitage, whose pencil has aided a good many manufacturers 
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in the Exhibition, has a part of one of the enclosures in which | chimneypieces and overmantels. The exhibitors have been for- 


will be found furniture produced under his own direction. 
There is much originality about it. Mr. Clegg has an artisan’s 
home, which is tte combined work of several firms, and it will 
be interesting to compare it with Messrs. Kendal, Milne & 
Co.’s experiment on the opposite side of the hall. 

There are several stands which suggest the advances 
made in producing metalwork for use in houses. Messrs. 
William Wilson & Co. have two stands. In one in the 
west nave they exhibit a variety of decorative metalwork. 
One notable feature is a fireplace] of wrought-iron, with a pair 
of dogs of capital design. The mantel and sides are in carved 
oak, and the arch in green marble. A speciality of the firm 
is the combination of copper and brass in fenders and fire- 
places. For metalwork and carved woodwork, gaseliers and 
electroliers, this is one of the most attractive stands in the 
Exhibition. 

In the same region the visitor will discover a class of works 
in metal which have helped to uphold the reputation of Man- 
chester throughout Great Britain. Mr. E.H. Shorland displays 
several varieties of the renowned “ Manchester” grate, which 
has everywhere its upholders. With it are vertical upright tubes 
which were in use long before they were reinvented by Alder- 
man Tobin, as well as ventilators for other positions. There 
are also examples of wrought-iron work of an ornamental 
kind. 

Mr. T. J.’ Constantine is not satisfied with the number 
of ranges that bear his name, and each of which has its 
especial advantages. In a house in the grounds his patent 
“ Treasure” smoke-consuming ranges can be seen in operation, 
and many a housewife will acknowledge that they are well 
entitled to their appellation. 

Insufficient space was allowed the Wenham Company 
for the display of their regenerative and ventilating gas 
lamps, and as the stand does not face the main avenue, 
the invention does not hold the position to which it 
was entitled. The space is, however, closely packed with 
lamps which show the applicability of the system under many 
conditions. The place affords a very good test of the claim of 
the lamp to be called ventilating, and under the circumstances 
few could withstand it. 

Messrs. Sutcliffe & Co., of Manchester, would appear to 
have taken up the fireplace asa speciality. They show not 
only grates but framings for them in the form of tiles, both 
painted and printed, hearths and fenders of attractive forms, 


tunate in securing more than the average area of space. 

The collection of Mr. Joseph Hamblet, of West Bromwich, 
is of the kind that will be appreciated also by architects and 
builders, His Staffordshire blue bricks, copings, pavings, tiles, 
and terra-cotta are of a durable material, of good colour, and 
well moulded. It is not surprising they have held their posi- 
tion against competition. 

The next stand, Mr. Robert Adams’s, of tre Borough, S.E., 
exhibits his spring hinges, reversible windows, sash fasteners, 
fanlight closers and openers, casements, &c., which are all well- 
known examples of mechanical ingenuity applied to the service 
of building. It is unnecessary to show objects of their class 
unless as illustrations of the modern additions to convenience. 

The new process of decorating glass, for which the Glass 
Decoration Company, Limited, was established, is exhibited in 
the Exhibition. The advantages of the process are manifold. 
As the underside of the glass is operated on, it is therefore free 
from external injury. The ground, being a chemical deposit, is 
even throughout. The most elaborate hand-painting can be 
applied, and, finally, the process is economical. Many new 
fields for its use will no doubt be discovered in Lancashire. 

The small detached structure appropriated to the numerous 
specialities of Messrs. Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris 
will repay a visit, if it were only on account of the rolled wire 
lathing. This is an ingenious and very useful invention. It is 
light, but strong enough to afford a ground for plaster, and by 
its aid partitions can be constructed at as low a rate as 5s, per 
square yard. The lathing is also applicable in the fireproofing 
of girders and columns. It has been severely tested without 
suffering injury. 

Scotland is but sparsely represented in the Manchester 
Exhibition, and we do not comprehend why so important a part 
of the country has not demonstrated its share in the general 
progress. The northern exhibits if few are of high quality. 
Prominent among those placed in the section of Industrial 
Design are the sanitary appliances of Messrs. Shanks & Co., of 
Barrhead. They comprise several among the varieties of baths 
which are specialities of the firm, and are so well known to 
architects and the public. Form and material leave nothing to 
be desired, and the arrangements for applying the water are so 
easily worked as to make a luxury of what is sometimes a dis- 
appointment. In addition are lavatories and closets of various 
kinds, cisterns, &c., most of which will be familiar to all archi- 
tects and builders who visit the Exhibition, 
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